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TinPat  ^"  '''^  Stately  procession  of  the 
ttar,  .  years,  igog  has  won  historical 
teoaers  Jjstinctions  which  must  fix  its 
date  upon  many  a  future  page.  The  new 
year,  indeed,  promises  also  to  make  a  brave 
record ;  but  we  may  well  note  some  things 
that  stand  accredited  to  the  vanishing  twelve- 
month. Man's  knowledge  of  his  own  planet 
has  made  much  increase,  and  his  conquest 
over  the  forces  of  nature  has  advanced  with 
strides.  It  IS  not  so  long  ago  (1822  and 
1823)  that  Congress  was  seriously  debating 
the  question  of  appropriating  money  for  an 
expedition  to  prove  Captain  Symmcs'  theory 
that  the  earth  was  hollow,  was  inhabited  on 
the  inside,  and  could  be  entered  at  the  North 
Pole.  Within  half  a  century  books  have  been 
written  to  prove  that  the  CJarden  of  Eden 
was  at  the  "  furthest  north."  For  centuries 
brave  navi^aturs  and  men  of  science  have 
htvn  pii-iluM!:  toward  that  coveted  and  mystic 
point  of  luathcinatical  theory  where  time  is 
not  and  «  here  all  directions  arc  south.  Com- 
niaiid'T  I'l-ari'^  couray;c  and  persistence  took 
him  to  rlic  I'nlc  last  April,  and  the  value  and 
iiicaiiinj^  of  his  achievement  will  but  grow 
clearer  as  the  years  advance.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  this  past  year,  also,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton,  of  the  British  Navy,  made 
his  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  and 
approached  nearer  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  the  South  Pole.  In  many  other  less 
striking  ways  geographical  knowledge  has 
made  advances  during  the  past  year. 

Communication  ^'"Y  notable  has  been  the  year's 
biiAir  progress  in  what  has  come  to  be 
°"  "  called  "  aviation."  Aeroplanes 
and  dirigibles,  dating  from  the  year  1909, 
have  taken  on  a  thoroughly  practical  impor- 
tance.   While  wireless  telegraphing  and  tele- 


phoning is  of  earlier  date,  the  use  of  the  wire- 
less at  sea  has  recently  had  such  memorable 
life-saving  demonstrations  as  to  make  the 
year  verj-  important  in  that  field  of  inven- 
tion, and  to  justify  the  announcement  last 
month  of  the  award  to  Mr.  Marconi  of  a 
Nobel  Prize.  While  communication  by 
wireless  messages  and  by  aerial  flight  has 
made  gains  during  the  past  year,  it  is  true 
that  other  forms  of  communication  have  also 
made  progress,  to  the  obvious  benefit  of  the 
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Art        I"     ^^\ 

American 
civilization  the  year 
1909  deserves  a  cred- 
itable chapter.  What 
the  year  has  done  for 
our  progress  in  art  is 
recounted  in  this 
number  of  the  Re- 
view by  Mr.  Knauflt. 
That  it  has  been  a 
notable  year  in  the 
history  of  musical  cul- 
ture in  America  can 
be  attested  by  Chi- 
caco,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other 
centers,  as  well  as  by 
New  York.  Presi- 
dent Butler's  little  ar- 
ticle written  for  this 
magazine  last  month, 
under  the  title  "  How 
to  Civilize  New 
York,"  points  to 
iileals  that  the  past 
jcar  has  di>ne  some 
things  tn  realize.  Op- 
portunities for  re- 
st-arch and  advance- 
ment in  scientific  and 
F  \  p  e  r  t  knowledge 
have  been  strikingly 
increased.  New  se- 
rums have  been 
tested,  new  anasthet- 

world's  peace  and  of  society's  development  ics  have  been  discovered,  the  fi};ht  against 
in  desirable  ways.  Thus  there  has  just  been  tuberculosis  has  gone  forward  with  firm 
completed  the  railroad  tunnel  unik-r  the  An-  steps,  and  human  life  is  worth  appreciably 
more  at  the  bcginninj;  of  igio  than  it  was 
»vhen  we  bade  farewell  to  1908.  Further- 
more, as  the  results  of  experiment  and  dis- 
covery in  the  year  past,  we  arc  in  the  near 
future  to  have  some  startlinc  announcements 
f  further  progress  in  certain  specific  fields  o' 
iffering. 


TUNNEUNC   THE   ANDES   TO   UNK   CHILE   WITH   ARGENTINA 


des  which    gives  quick   connection    bi- 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  Chilean  ciries  of  tlie 
Pacific  Coast,  while  far  to  the  northward  the 
digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  i;()- 
ing  on  prodigiously.     New  transcontinental 
railroad    lines   have   been   completed    in    the 
United  States,  and  railroad  building  in  Asia  disease  and 
is  beginning  to  take  on  the  outlines  of  a  com- 
prehensive scheme.    Ihere  has  been  amazing  ^^^       ,^     In  the  year  now  before  us  wc  i 
progress  in   the  United  States  in  the  good-  annTntir     to  have  the  decennial  counting 
roads  movement,  in  the  use  of  the  automo-  '''"'      our  population,  and   the  gath 
bile  for  pleasure  and  as  a  business  convenience,  ing  of  many  facts  about  the  conditions  ur 
in   the  extension   of  telephones,   and    in   all  which   our   people  are   living.      During 
those  things  that  through  improved  facilities  decade  that  is  ending,  we  have  broiigh' 
for  intercourse  and  communication  make  the  this  country  a  good  many  millions  of  for 
conditions  of  life  easier  in  country  districts  ers,  most  of  whom  have  come  from  R 
as  well  as  in  large  towns.    The  monorail  and  Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  and  in  genera' 
movable  platform  are  becoming  practical.  eastern,  central,  and  southern  Europe 
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than  from  western  Europe.  The  most  amaz- 
ing fact  in  this  greatest  of  a|[  world-shitt- 
ings  of  population  is  the  assimilative  power 
of  American  life.  Irish,  Gennans,  and  Scan- 
dinavians are  now  almost  cumpletely  assimi- 
lated. The  more  recent  comers  not  only 
learn  our  language  and  our  ways  so  that 
they  speak  and  dress  and  walk  the  streets 
like  Americans,  but  they  conform  themselves 
with  an  almost  magical  and  quite  inexplic- 
able rapidity  to  the  physical  types  that  are 
regarded  as  distinctively  our  own,  'l"hcse 
newcomers  have  massed  iliemselves  \cry 
largely  in  our  great  towns,  adding,  of  course, 
to  the  immediate  ditBculties  of  civic  progress. 
Yet  in  spite  of  tendencies  toward  overcrowd- 
ing, we  are  making  advances  in  our  average 
conditions  of  health,  comfort,  and  order  in 
city  life;  and  many  things  during  the  past 
year  have  illustrated  this  fact.  The  recent 
municipal  election  in  Ne\v  '^'ork,  not  less 
than  things  that  have  happened  in  Chicag^), 
San  Francisco,  Hoston,  and  elsewhere,  point 
to  better  things  in  the  government  of  our 
cities,  and  to  more  efficient  application  of 
means  to  ends  for  education,  health,  and 
safety  in  the  ordering  of  lite  where  popula- 
tion masses  gather  in  great  towns. 


id  as 


of    large    average 


■ift  r 


■  frc 


j.jj  Another 

f  MtniHRfc  Batia  crop: 

ofProgr^.  ^^^  depression  following  the 
panic,  have  given  our  country  an  economic 
basis  upon  which  to  erect  its  finer  fabric  of 
civilization  that  no  other  country  possesses 
in  so  great  a  sum  total  or  with  such  wide 
difiFusion.    To  the  economist  and  the  finan- 


cier the  year  ii>09  has  been  full  of  interest, 
although  it  remains  for  the  present  year  and 
its  successor  to  deal  with  the  reform  of  our 
banking  and  currency  system,  and  with  those 
changes  in  our  laws  relating  to  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations  that  arc  necessary  in 
order  that  the  Government  may  perform  its 
proper  funaions  with  respect  to  the  nation's 
economic  life, 

^^  During  this  past  year  an  observ- 
Nfio  Admin-  ing  world  has  once  more  looked 
upon  the  spectacle  of  a  change  in 
the  American  national  administration.  TTiese 
clianges,  every  four  years,  come  without  any 
shock  or  tremor.  Even  those  that  have  been 
caused  by  the  assassination  of  three  Presi- 
dents have  shown  how  firm  is  the  spirit  of 
law  and  order  in  this  cotmtry,  and  how 
adaptable  are  our  trained  citizens  who  pasi 
with  case  from  pri\'ate  to  public  positions. 
Nine  months  of  official  responsibility  has 
seemed  to  make  the  members  of  Mr.  Taft's 
cabinet  \eteran  statesmen, — even  those  who 
have  never  held  public  office  before.  This 
period  has  witnessed  the  passage  of  a  new 
tariff  law  which,  though  far  from  being  a 
thorougligoing  revision,  is  accepted  by  busi- 
ness men  as  a  fixed  fact  for  some  years  to 
come.  This  period  h.is  also  witnessed  defi- 
nite progress  in  the  great  policy  of  develop- 
ing our  internal  waterways,  as  will  be  shown 
in  articles  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  The  new  President  has 
traveled  much,  spoken  much,  and  familiar- 
ized himself  with  conditions  and  sentiment 
in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
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Cocyriclii.  19D9.  by  \he  Moffcn  Siudlo.  CUoia 

HON.    WILLIAM    I     CALHOUN    OF    ILLINOIS 
I'Tbe  new  American  Mlnlater  to  China) 

g^^         In  our  relarions  with  the  world  turbulent     little     jurisdictions     of     C 

•utward      beyond  our  borders  the  year  that  America    that    must,    if    faithfully    p' 

'"'*     has  passed  has  some  things  worth  lead  to  some  such  calming  of  those 

r  record  on  the  page  of  political  history,  as  our  influence  has  secured  at  Pans 

the  be^inninE  of  the  year,   for  example,  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the  Phil 

withdrew  for  the  second  time  from  the  We  have  taken  measures  to  show  tc 

ubiic  of  Cuba,  justifying  to  the  utmost  a  leading  powers,  both  of  Europe  and 

cy  that  has  given  that  rich  island  prom-  our  interest  in  whatever  concerns  ' 

Df  a  tranquil  and  happy  future.     We  have  merce  of  the   Pacific  Ocean,   the  f 

all  our  outstanding  differences  with  Can-  China,  and   the  evolution  of  the  I 

in  the  way  of  adjustment  by  arbitration.  Mr.  Calhoun,  our  new  Minister  to 

^  have  entered  upon  a  Dolicy  toward  the  a  lawyer  of  valuable  diplomatic  e 
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ji^  For  Great  Britain  and  her 
Criutin  splieres  of  political  influence  the 
"'"  year  1909  has  also  been  mem- 
orable. For  several  centuries  England  has 
witnessed  the  slow  but  sure  crumbling  of 
feudal  institutions,  as  the  forces  of  modern 
life  and  of  an  awakened  democracy  have 
made  their  successive  demands.  The  recent 
House  of  Commons,  with  its  great  group  of 
Labor  members  and  its  enormous  Liberal 
and  Radical  majority,  has  been  wholly  un- 
like any  previous  House  of  Gammons  since 
Cromwellian  days  in  its  firm  attitude  of  op- 
lX)sition  to  arbitrary  discriminations  in  favor 
of  the  aristocratic  and  privileged  classes.  The 
demands  of  the  famous  Lloyd-George  budget, 
in  their  proposal  of  a  tax  on  lands  and  in 
other  respects,  would  seem  to  an  American 
or  a  Frenchman  only  a  reasonable  move  in 
the  direction  of  obvious  justice.  But  Eng- 
land is  a  country  whose  institutions,  while  in 
many  respects  most  admirable  and  generous 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  nation  at  large, 
are  in  other  respects  monstrously  unfair  in 
the  privileges  they  accord  to  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy as  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  the  established  Church,  and  to  other  fa- 
vored interests.  This  fight  of  the  centuries 
for  freedom  from  feudalism  has  had  many 
historic  dates.  One  of  them  was  the  Re- 
form act  of  1832.  Others  came  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  time  with  suffrage  extensions, 
the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  so  on 
The  Liberal  budget  of  the  past  ^ear,  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  seems  destined  to  fi\ 
another  of  these  important  dites     The  open 


ing  of  this  new  year  1910  brings  a  great 
struggle  at  the  polls  to  see  whether  English- 
men at  large  are  sufficiently  emancipated  to 
stand  for  themselves  and  their  children,  or 
are  even  yet  so  greatly  under  the  mental, 
moral,  and  social  thraldom  of  the  feudal  and 
caste  system  that  they  prefer  to  be  governed 


From   tby   /JoHji  CftronfeJe    (London) 

b>  the  House  of  Lords  rather  than  by  their 
own  elected  representatives  in  the  Commons. 

HomtBuii  '*  '''*  Liberals  come  back  from 
unjiCome  the  appeal  to  the  country  with  a 
working  majority  they  will  not 
only  establish  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  govern  the  country  in  essential  mat- 
ters without  interference  from  the  Lords, 
but  thej  will  also  probably  give  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  at  once.  In  return  for  this  prom- 
ise of  Home  Rule  they  will  be  able  to  count 
upon  a  working  coalition  with  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist party;  and  this  ought  to  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that  the  Conservative 
pirt\  led  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  will  not  be  able  to  secure  the  strength 
.n  the  new  House  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
goiernment.  Thus  great  things  are  likely  to 
come  from  the  budgetary  crisis  of  1909,  not 
to  mention  such  admirable  social  reforms  as 
old  age  pensions.  These  problems  of  inter- 
nal progress  are  the  real  ones  for  British 
study  The  straining  for  naval  and  military 
predominance  in  the  world  is  at  the  sacrifice 
of  England's  true  welfare. 
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c  ITnltpd  Slates 


ita'imHaa  date  of  cardinal  importance  for 
*""  °'"  South  Africa,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
seen  the  federation  of  the  British  and  Boer 
colonies  into  the  United  States  of  South 
Africa,  with  a  constitution  and  a  central 
government, — thus  following  the  examples 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone is  to  go  to  South  Africa  as  the  gov- 
ernor-general representing  the  British  Em- 
pire. On  another  page  we  review  an  ex- 
pression of  Dutch  opinion  regarding  the 
future  language  of  South  Africa.  Whether 
English  or  Boer-Dutch  is  to  prevail,  the 
Dutch  stock  will  predominate  in  the  new 
nationality. 


UghtBrtaka  "^^^  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of 
iBtheDarK  the  Congo  Free  State  (to  which 
"""'"*  allusion  is  made  in  another  para- 
graph of  this  department  of  our  Review, 
and  also  in  our  article  upon  the  late  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  and  his  successor) 
forms  another  chapter  of  African  history 
bearing  the  1909  date.  English  influence 
in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  as  well  as  in  East 
Africa,  continues  to  be  exerted  for  peace  and 


progress,  and  English  opinion  has  hat 
to  do  with  securing  reform  in  the 
State.  The  Portuguese  possessions  ii 
ca  are  badly  ruled ;  and  much  attenti 
lately  been  called  again  through  Brit 
gans  of  opinion  to  the  outrages  practit 
der  a  disguised  system  of  slavery  in  t 
duction  of  cocoa  on  the  coasts  of  For 
Africa.  President  Roosevelt's  rem 
articles  in  Scribner's  Alagaeine  have  e 
the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  1 
and  are  adding  to  the  popular  inte 
African  geography,  population,  and 
conditions.  It  does  not  seem  so  Ion 
Stanley  was  searching  for  Livingstoi 
Africa  was  mostly  an  unknown  coi 
The  changes  are  very  rapid  since  the 
days  of  General  Gordon,  and  even  si 
death  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

fmnc*  ^^^  people  of  France,  : 
Socio/  first  time  in  their  histor 
rn/rrat  mkted  themselves  last  ] 
the  political  guidance  of  a  Socialist 
minister,  M.  Briand,  about  whom  v 
lished  an  article  last  month.  He  is  i 
arly  and  gentle  Socialist,  of  statesman! 
ber  and  rare  gifts  of  speech  and  style 
French  government  is  ever  more  an 
in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  peop 
its  great  expenditures  for  purposes  of 
istration  and  the  general  welfare  a 
out  of  the  thrift  of  a  populace  whose 
to  earn  and  to  save  is  unsurpassed. 
Germany  is  far  outstripping  France 
ulatinn  and  magnitude  of  industrial  < 
ment,  France  stands  higher  now  than 
time  in  her  history  in  the  world's 
tion  and  regard. 

etrmanu  ^^^  growing  powcr  of  G 
flurf  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for 
'"*'  because  it  so  lessens  the 
tion  to  engage  in  a  war  that  would  p 
destroy  France  unless  all  Europe 
embroiled  in  the  struggle.  Gcrmai 
tinues  to  build  ships,  constantly  pr 
her  good  will  toward  England  and  a 
kind.  Meanwhile  Germany  also  hat 
ruler  in  its  Chancellor  von  Bethman 
weg,  who  has  come  up  from  the  r 
the  common  people,  while  all  his  prcd 
have  been  of  the  high  nobility.  El 
in  this  number  is  an  article  on  the 
of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany; 
true  key  to  German  progress  is  the 
tion  of  science  to  industry,  to  public 
and  to  all  the  departments 
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Toward      ^"  Southeastern  Europe  the  Em-  q^^       The  year  1909  was  notab 

BtM          pcror  Francis  Joseph  still  holds  MamM  of     the  celebration  of  the  cent< 

""*      sway  with  a  talent  for  the  exer-  "*    '"'^     of  a  number  of  famous  | 

CISC  of  royal  power  that  no  other  living  mon-  including   Abraham    Lincoln,    Willia 

arch  possesses.     Amidst  much  internal  dis-  Gladstone,   Charles   Darwin,   Edgar 

cord  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  been  strength-  Poe,    Alfred    Tennyson,    Mrs.    Bro> 

cned  by  the  complete  annexation  of  Bosnia  Mendelssohn,    and    Chopin.      There 

and      Herzegovina, — Servia     having     been  also  celebrations  of  historic  occurren 

obliged  by  the  pressure  of  the  great  powers  well  as  of  notable  personalities.     Oui 

to  recede  from  her  intention  to  oppose  this  uary  records  have  never  in  any  previou 

transfer  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     An  im-  contained  the  names  of  so  mtny  cele 

pending  war  between  Turkey  and   Greece  as  we  find  in  looking  over  last  year 

was  averted  late  in  this  last  year  by  joint  Great  is  the  number  of  those  in  the  for 

action  of  the  powers  in  regulating  the  status  of  letters  and  art  who  died  in  the  year 

of  Crete.     It  will  be  remembered  that  ten  Many   were    the   names   of   statesmei 

years  ago  Crete  had  attempted  to  repudiate  publicists,    captains   of    industry,    invt 

Turkish  overlordship  and   become   annexed  and  leaders  of  thought  and  public  of 

to  Greece.    As  the  result  of  war  and  tumult  We  are  the  heirs  of  their  living  books 

Crete  remained  nominally  Turkish,  with  an  noble  buildings,  their  pictures  and  si 

administration  jointly  supervised  by  several  their    railroads    and    established    indv 

of  the  great  European  powers  under  a  gov-  their  useful  laws,  their  social  reforms, 

ernor   appointed    by    the    King   of   Greece,  contributions  to  science  and  inventior 

Recent  difficulties  have  resulted  in  a  renew-  their    discoveries    for    the    relief   of   \ 

ing  of  the  arrangement  of  ten  years  ago,  so  pain  and  disease, 
that  Crete  continues  to  be  technically  a  part 

of  Turkey,  while  order  is  to  be  maintained  j-he         President    Taft's    first    r 

by  the  great  powers  and  Greece  is  to  name  President'a    message   to   Congress  was 

the  governor.  ^           rally  awaited  with  much  ii 

and  concern.     \VTien  it  appeared  then 

Moaiem       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  great  turbulence  some  surprises,  chiefly  by  reason  of  ex 

Realms  in     in  the  Mohammcdan  world,  with  things  left  out,  though  also  there  wxre 

the  result  of  a  change  of  Sultan  surprises    by    reason    of    wholly   unex 

in  Turkey  and  a  parliament  at  Constanti-  things   put    in.      The   subjects   which 

nople  that  bids  fair  to  count  for  something  in  originally  to  have  had  the  chief  place 

the  direction  of  modern  progress.     Changes  message  were  omitted   altogether,  wii 

in   Persia  have  placed   a   little  boy  on   the  promise  that  they  would  be  presented 

throne  as  Shah,  and  given  the  country  a  new  ditional  messages  to  be  sent  to  Congi 

parliament  which  seems  to  be  a  real  govern-  the  immediate   future.     These   specia 

ing  body.  There  have  been  fierce  uprisings  in  sages  are  to  deal  with    ( i )   changes 

Morocco,  where  last  year's  chapters  of  his-  laws    regulating    interstate    commerce 

tory  remain  unfinished.  amendments  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trus 

(3)    the   conservation    of    the    nation 

Europe       Spain's  troubles  in  Morocco,  re-  sources,   and    (4)    the   proposed   revis 

at          acting  upon  conditions  at  home,  laws   governing  army   organization   ii 

^"'^^^        resulted  in  the  death  of  Ferrer  time.     Thus  Mr.  Taft's  formal  recoi 

and  in  the  overthrow  of  a  cabinet.    Portugal,  dations  to  the  Sixty-first  Congress  at  i 

with  her  boy  king,  has  shown  some  signs  of  regular  session  will  comprise  these  add 

awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  laggard  place  documents,  as  well  as  that  which  was 

among  the   states   of   Europe.      Italy   bears  public  on  December  7.     Mr.  Taft  ke 

heavy  burdens  with  good  cheer,  and  Sicily  the  recent  fashion  of  ver\'^  long  message 

recuperates.     The  Dutch   have   rejoiced   in  discussion  of  numerous  topics  is  by  \ 

the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  are  an  address  to  the  country  as  well  as 

deeply  united  in  the  sentiment  of  "  Nether-  law-making  chambers.     The  documer 

lands  for  the  Netherlanders."     Russia  keeps  whole  is  reassuring  and  constructive, 

its  sad,  chastened  course  of  inevitable  prog-  somewhat   less  than   twelve  newspape 

ress.      Scandinavian    lands   grow   richer    in  umns.    The  first  five  of  these  are  devc 

civilization.     Belgium's  new  king  is  a  mod-  foreign    relations    and    the    Departme 

ern  type,  with  promise  of  useful  service.  State.      As   respects   the   other   depar 
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Mr.  Taft  refers  in  a  complimentary  way  to 
the  reporfi  of  his  cabinet  officers  and  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  a  topic  here  and  there, 
disregarding  formal  departmental  epitomes. 
Nearly  two  columns  are  given  to  matters 
that  relate  to  government  income  and  outgo 
and  tariff  matters.  A  column  is  given  to 
army  and  navy  questions,  another  to  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  remaining  two  and  a  half  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Interior  Department, 
that  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  two  or 
three  concluding  topics. 

._^  __  So  much  for  the  outward  struc- 
ture of  the  document.  Going 
back  to  the  first  section,  we  find 
a  detailed  statement  regarding  the  pending 
arbitration  of  our  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  fisheries.  And  next  comes  informa- 
tion upon  the  international  prize  court  under 
the  Hague  treaty,  and  recent  conferences  for 
codifying  international  maritime  law  and 
promoting  uniform  legislation  concerning 
letters  of  exchange.      We  are   informed  of 
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improvements  in  the  administration  of  t 
Congo  State,  of  European  conventions  1 
the  better  protection  of  American  paten 
of  our  attempt  to  be  of  use  to  Liberia,  a 
of  our  intention  to  assist  in  the  conferer 
that  is  to  give  the  far  northern  islands 
Spitzbergen  some  political  status.  Mr.  T. 
commends  the  recent  progress  of  the  Ot  , 
man  Empire,  and  in  turning  to  Latin  Am^ 
ca  offers  congratulation  on  the  settlement 
diplomacy  of  the  boundary  trouble  betw^ 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Attention  is  called  to  *- 
Pan-American  Conference  and  the  Interni 
tional  Exhibition,  both  to  be  held  in  the  con- 
ing summer  at  Buenos  Aires.  Mr,  Tafe 
presentation  of  the  Pan-American  policy  o 
this  Government  rs  generous  and  sound  an 
will  be  reassuring  throughout  Latin-Americi 
A  fortunate  view  is  presented  of  progress  i; 
Cuba,  and  of  improved  political  and  economi 
conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  as  a  resul 
of  our  handling  of  the  customs  revenue 
The  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  stated  in  a  jus 
and  lucid  way,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Pres: 
dent  Taft  will  proceed  in  that  quarter  wit 
a  view  not  only  to  the  protection  of  Amer 
can  interests,  but  also  with  a  desire  for  th 
permanent  welfare  of  Central  America.  R 
ferring  to  matters  in  the  far  East,  Mr.  Ta: 
again  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Go' 
ernment  to  support  the  principles  of  equalit 
of  opportunity,  and  of  scrupulous  respect  fi 
the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Tl 
reasons  for  American  participation  in  d 
Chinese  railroad  loans  are  presented  wii 
convincing  clearness.  It  is  gratifying  to  'i 
informed  of  the  plans  of  the  Chinese  Go 
ernment  for  sending  students  to  this  count 
in  consequence  of  our  remitting  a  part  of  tl 
indemnity  fund.  It  is  not  less  gratifying 
be  assured  of  the  progress  of  China  towa: 
lessening  the  opium  evil,  and  of  the  suca 
of  the  conference  held  at  our  invitation 
Shanghai  last  spring  on  that  subject.  The 
is  an  agreeable  statement  to  the  effect  tb 
our  Government  has  a  perfect  understandii 
with  both  China  and  Japan  regarding  t 
much -talked -of  treaty  relating  to  mini 
privileges  in  Manchuria.  Our  relatic 
with  Japan  are  pronounced  entirely  cordi 
and  wc  are  told  that  "  the  arrangement 
1908  for  a  co-operative  control  of  the  co 
ing  of  laborers  to  the  United  States  1 
proved  to  work  satisfactorily."  Secreti 
Knox's  reorganization  of  the  Department  \ 
State  is  explained  and  commended.  Oj^ 
readers  have  already  been  told  of  the  pl^J 
of  special  bureaus  in  the  Department  to  dt. 


! 
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with  Lacin-American,  Far-Eastern,  and  other 
especial  fields.  Explanation  is  also  made  of 
the  plan  for  putting  the  diplomatic  service 
upon  a  basis  of  merit  and  promotion. 

Queationa     Touching    upon    financial    mat- 
•/  ters,    the    President    quotes    the 

eoenuB  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  find- 
ing that  the  Government's  expenses  will  ex- 
ceed its  income  by  $34,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  with  June  30^  There  will  also  be 
$38,000,000  to  pay  for  current  work  at 
Panama.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  $375,- 
000,000.  Most  of  the  increased  expense  is 
due  to  radical  enlargement  of  the  locks  and  a 
widening  of  the  canal  itself.  It  is  advised 
that  canal  expenses  be  met  by  bond  sales, 
and  it  is  of  course  expected  that  ordinary 
revenues  in  the  near  future  will  be  equal 
to  appropriations.  Meanwhile  the  depart- 
ments, under  the  President's  advice,  have  so 
industriously  pruned  their  estimates  as  to 
make  possible  a  saving  of,  perhaps,  $40,000,- 
000,  as  against  the  outlays  of  the  current 
year.  Excellent  work  is  going  on  for  a  re- 
organization of  Government  bureaus  with  a 
view  to  lessening  the  cost  of  administration. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Taft  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  a  system  of  civil  pen- 
sions for  the  retirement  of  superannuated 
civil  servants.  Taking  up  the  subject  of  the 
frauds  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  other  importers  at 
the  New  York  Custom  House,  the  President 
advises  Congress  that  a  Congressional  inves- 
tigation would  be  embarrassing  while  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  are  pending.  Mr.  Taft 
does  not  believe  that  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum clause  in  the  new  Tariff  act  will  lead 
to  so-called  tariff  wars  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  expresses  hope  that  the  new  Tariff 
Board  may  be  of  great  service,  and  declares 
that  if  this  board  finds  facts  to  justify  him 
he  will  promptly  inform  Congress  of  rates 
that  are  excessive.  Meanwhile  he  deprecates 
tariff  agitation  in  advance  of  carefully  col- 
lated information. 


other 


The  special  point  emphasized  in 
MaUera  In     the  mention  of  army  affairs  is  the 
e   eaaage    j-^jj^jj]  reduction  in  the  estimates 

of  army  expenditure  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
In  a  similar  way  Mr.  Taft  refers  to  a  large 
reduction  in  the  estimated  expenses  of  the 
navy.  The  request  for  new  naval  construc- 
tion IS  limited  to  two  first-class  battleships 
and  one  repair  vessel.    Nothing  in  the  Presi- 


dent's message  has  been  received  wi 
favor  by  the  country  than  his  remarl 
delays  in  the  administration  of  ci 
criminal  law.  He  asks  legislation  to 
ize  the  appointment  by  the  Preside 
commission  to  advise  methods  for  s 
ing  federal  court  procedure.  He  qu 
injunction  clause  in  the  last  Republic 
form  and  asks  for  a  law  that  would 
the  granting  of  injunctions  without 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunit 
heard,  unless  for  exceptional  reason 
are  explained.  Mr.  Taft  recommc 
admission  of  Arizona  and  New  M 
separate  States,  but  advises  care  in  th 
ration  of  State  constitutions.  It  woi 
to  us  very  advisable  that  the  questio: 
mitting  these  two  Territories  as  State 
be  postponed  until  after  the  compl 
this  year's  census.  They  have  ever) 
ble  opportunity  for  self-government 
as  Territories,  and  there  is  no  gooc 
for  haste  in  allowing  them  to  sei 
Senators  to  Washington  to  govern 
of  the  country.  They  are  still  in  a  v( 
stage  of  development,  with  small  a 
tered  population.  Reforms  in  the 
ment  of  Alaska  are  very  properly 
mended.  A  high  compliment  is  pai( 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agr 
Reorganizations  of  bureaus  in  the 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are 
mended.  The  much-advocated  Bu 
Health  is  supported  by  Mr.  Taft 
reasons  for  it  are  convincingly  stated 

Subaidiea     ^^  respects  our  ocean  cc 
and        Mr.    Taft    savs:    **  I    ( 

Savings  Banks  j         'r^ 

recommend  to  Congress 
sideration  and  passage  of  a  ship-sub 
looking  to  the  establishm.ent  of  lines 
our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  easte 
of  South  America,  as  well  as  lines  i 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  t< 
America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Phili 
It  is  proposed  to  divert  the  profits  on 
mails  to  this  purpose.  The  Presid 
strongly  advocates  the  establishmei 
postal  savings  bank  system.  He  does 
any  need  of  delaying  this  subject  un 
the  report  of  the  Monetary  Commiss 

A    recommendation    thai 
5SL"'       lack  of  full  study  advise* 

crease  of  postal   rates  01 
papers,  magazines,  and  periodicals, 
long  time  second-class  matter  has  b 
ried  at  i  cent  a  pound.     If  this  is  I 
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it  costs  the  Government  to  transport  and  economies.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  carry- 
distribute  newspapers  and  periodicals,  it  does  ing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  not  a 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  rate  ought  to  burden  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  and 
be  raised.  Within  the  memory  of  middle-  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  intelligent  public 
aged  persons  postage  on  newspapers  and  of  America, 
periodicals  was  paid  by  the  subscribers  at 

their  local  post-offices.     The  change  af  law  is  There      ^^  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

requiring  advance  payment  at  pound  rates  a  Postal      what  he  calls  the  deficit  in  the 

by  the  publishers  shifted   the  burden   from  ^^^          Post-Office    Department    is    not 

the  subscribers  and  was  a  convenient  reform,  real.     The  Post-Office  Department  is  earn- 

It    is    true   that   printed   matter   constitutes  ing  a  large  surplus  profit  on  the  business  it 

the  large  part  of  the  mail   carried  by  the  carries  on  for  its  patrons.   Even  if  all  publish- 

Government.     But  the  periodicals  do  more  ers  and  private  individuals  and  firms  with- 

to  nationalize  literature  and  public  opinion  drew  their  business  from  the  Post-Office  De- 

than    any   other   one    thing.      Furthermore,  partment,  the  Government  would  still  have 

very  much  of  the  profitable  business  of  the  its    own    large    distribution    of    letters    and 

Post-Office   Department  grows  directly  out  'printed  material  to  make  for  Congress,  for 

of  the  publicity  created  by  newspapers  and  the  Departments  at  Washington,  and  for  the 

magazines.  Even  the  direct  transactions  with  official  business  of  several  hundred  thousand 

the  post-office  of  a  publisher  are  profitable  to  people   constituting    the   civil    and    military 

the  Government,  inasmuch  as  the  purchases  services   of    the    United    States.      It   would 

of  postage  stamps  for  the  carrying  on  of  cor-  probably  have  to  pay  from  seventy-five  to  a 

respondence  with  subscribers,  and  the  other  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to  carry  on 

postal    business    of    such    an    establishment,  its  own  postal  business.     Yet  the  books  of 

give  the  Government  far  more  profit  than  the    Post-Office    Department   do    not   make 

its  handling  of  the  magazines  at  the  rate  of  any  account  whatsoever  of  this  vast  item.    It 

I  cent  a  pound  can  cause  it  loss.  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  govern- 
ment in  the  world  whose  postal  department 

Aduertising    ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Opinion  that  the  is  not  credited  with  the  expense  it  incurs  for 

and  the      magazines   carry   more   advertis-  handling  the   business  of  the  other  depart- 

Post-office  .^g  j^  proportion  to  reading  ments.  It  is  a  scandal  and  a  public  disgrace 
matter  than  the  newspapers.  This,  as  it  that  business  should  be  done  so  loosely  at 
happens,  is  an  entire  mistake.  But  the  sug-  Washington  that  no  post-office  records  are 
gestion  gives  opportunity  to  explain  that  of  allowed  to  show  what  it  actually  costs  to 
all  the  business  done  by  the  Post-Office  De-  distribute  the  speeches  of  congressmen,  the 
partment  the  most  profitable  is  the  carrying  documents  sent  out  from  the  Agricultural 
of  advertising.  Rather  than  force  magazine  and  other  departments,  and  the  millions  of 
advertising  out  of  the  mails,  the  Govern-  letters  relating  to  Government  business.  It  is 
ment  could  better  afford  to  carry  it  for  noth-  just  as  much  a  matter  of  Government  ex- 
ing.  The  chief  object  of  the  reputable  busi-  pense  to  transport  official  documents  as  to 
ness  people  who  patronize  the  advertising  transport  troops.  The  War  Department 
pages  of  the  periodicals  is  to  provoke  corre-  makes  record  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
spondence.  A  single  advertisement  on  one  troops,  but  no  reports  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
page  of  a  periodical  has  brought  to  the  ad-  partment  indicate  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
vertiser  seventeen  thousand  letters.  Each  Government's  own  materials, 
one  of  these  letters  starts  a  return  patronage 

of  the  mails.  The  actual  carrying  of  that  ^^^  Furthermore,  the  enormous  ex- 
advertisement  has  cost  the  Government  an  ffeai  tension  of  free  rural  delivery  has 
infinitesimal  sum.  The  return  received  by  "'^  *"*  added  a  burden  of  many  millions 
the  Government  has  been  the  large  profit  of  dollars  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
upon  the  sale  of  many  thousands  of  2-cent  without  bringing  immediate  financial  returns, 
stamps.  It  is  impossible  properly  to  consider  Congress  ought  to  have  made  some  direct  ap- 
the  rate  of  postage  to  be  charged  by  the  Gov-  propriation  for  this  service.  Even  if  the  free 
ernment  on  one  class  of  matter  without  rural  carriers  could  be  permitted  to  deliver 
studying  the  relation  of  the  rates  on  different  small  parcels  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  on 
classes  to  one  another.  Mr.  Taft  is  actuated  their  routes,  this  valuable  extension  of  the 
by  a  commendable  desire  to  lighten  the  bur-  service  could  soon  be  made  almost  self-sup- 
dens  of  the  Government  and  to  introduce  porting.     It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  the 
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fact  that  certain  express  companies  and  other  other  part  of  the  world.    Their  merit  is 

private    interests    are    always    lobbying    at  to  their  patronage  by  a  great  and  intelli] 

Washington  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such  nation  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

measures  as  a  parcel  post  for  the  convenience  cific.     A  hostile  postal  policy  such  as  . 

of  the  people.     And  the  public  may  just  as  Taft  proposes  would  have  made  imposs 

well  be  informed  of  the  fact  that  these  same  the  development  of  such  valuable  and  bea 

interests  have  been  busily  at  work  for  some  ful  expressions  of  our  life  as  are  typified, 

years  trying  to   secure   an   advance   in   the  example,  by  the  Century  Magazine,    Let 

postal  rates  on  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Post-Office  Department  set  its  own  hous 

It  only  needs  statement  to  make  it  clear  that  order,   give   us   a   balance-sheet   of   its 

if  magazines  and  newspapers  were  thrown  transactions  as  the  other  departments  of 

out  of  the  mails  by  prohibitive  postal  rate?  Government  do,  rid  itself  of  its  harmful 

certain   news   companies   and   express   com-  extravagant   relations  to  politics  and  p 

panies  might  hope  to  play  a  larger  part  in  spoils,  and  bring  a  permanent  business  1 

the  distribution   of   such   periodicals.     The  to  the  conduct  of  its  large  affairs.     Thei 

subject  is  one  that  Mr.  Taft  has  not  taken  necessary  to  deal  with  such  delicate  quest 

up  as  yet  at  first  hand,  and  in  the  multi-  as  radical  changes  in  rates,  there  will  be  \ 

plicity  of  great  topics  that  have  been  crowd-  enough  to  discuss  them  on  their  merits. 
ing  upon  his  attention  in  the  opening  weeks 

of  his  term,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  strange  that  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^  The    recommendations   made 

he  should  have  been  misled  in  a  few  matters,  on'contmfof  Secretary    Ballinger   in    his 

ower  ^j^j^^^j  report  are  of  excepti< 

/feform  the    ^^^^^  ^s  more  need  in  the  Post-  interest.    We  are  giving  prominence  to  v 

Post-Office    Office   Department  of  a  careful  the  Secretary  has  said  on  the  subject  of 

reorganization  than  in  any  other  ter-power  control  and  development  upon 

branch    of    the    Government.      Mr.    Taft's  national    domain.      At   our   request   he 

idea  of  driving  a  wedge  between  the  news-  stated  anew  for  our  readers   (see  page 

papers  and  the  periodicals  of  more  general  the  features  of  his  water-power  policy, 

circulation  seems  wrong  in  principle  and  is  the  reasons  that  lie  behind  his  recommei 

based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  tions.     He  believes  that  the  use  of  W2 

Free  delivery  within  the  county  is  already  a  power  should  be  encouraged,  but  that 

great  discrimination  in  favor  of  newspapers.  Government  should   retain   ultimate  ow 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  handling  each  in-  ship  and  control.     His  program  is  even  r 

dividual  piece  is  a  more  important  item  than  explicit    and    complete    as    regards    Gov 

the   cost    of    transportation    by    the    pound,  mcnt  control  than  that  which  has  been 

Thiis  it  costs  the  (jovernment  a  great  deal  vocated  by  the  leaders  in  the  admirable  m 

more  to  handle  a  pound  of  newspapers,  con-  ment  designated  by  the  general  word  "  i 

sisting  ot  a  number  of  separate  papers  to  be  servation,"  that  every  one  should  suppor 
distributed  to  different  people,  than  to  carry 

a  single  magazine  weighing  a  pound  to  one  Power  in  ^^^  other  articles  in  this  nur 
subscriber.  Vet  Mr.  Taft,  through  mis-  the  East  of  the  Review  on  water-po 
apprehension,    states    the    matter    in    exactly       ^"     ^"        and    its    development    are 

the  opposite  way.     The  magazines  are  chief  of     unusual      importance.        Mr.      Pre 

producers  of   the  lucrative   business   of   the  writes     with     great     knowledge     cone 

post-office.      Even   without    revision    of    the  ing  the  water-power  progress  of  the  Soutl 

very  favorable  contracts  with  the  railroads  States,    where    the    streams    falling    f 

for  carrying  the  mail,  and  without  the  other  the    Appalachian    uplands    toward    the 

economies  that  could  be  brought  about  by  a  afford    opportunities    for   a   vast    indus 

better    business   organization    of    the   postal  progress.      It    happens    that    Mr.    Pre 

service,  there  is  so  large  a  profit  collected  by  is  also  at  the  present  time  connected,  x 

the  Government  upon  all  the  business  that  accomplished  expert,  with  the  work  of 

the  post-office  does  for  private  patrons,  in-  New  York  State  Commission  that  is  pre 

eluding  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  ing  a  plan  for  the  comprehensive  storage 

this    surplus   practically    pays    the    Govern-  use  of  waters  in  the  mountain  areas,  in  o 

ment's  own  great  bill  for  carrying  and  dis-  to  maintain  a  summer  flow  and  double 

tributing     its     owft     mail     matter.       The  utility  of  all  the  developed  or  available 

magazines   and   periodicals  of   this  country  ter  powers.     Our  article  on  this  New  ^ 

confessedly  surpass  in   merit  those  of  any  program  ought  to  attract  wide  attention 
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stimuliitp  action  by  tlie  authorities  of  other 
States  biitli  East  ami  West.  In  this  respect 
New  York  hiu;  certainly  been  an  example 
to  the  entire  Union. 


hThere  ^  grcat  deal  of  discussion  has 
a  ■■Power  been  current  in  newspapers  and 
""'  periodicals     regarding     the     so- 

called  "  power  trust  "  that  is  said  to  be  buy- 
ing up  all  the  principal  opportunitits  in  the 
countrj'  for  water-power  developnient.  Some 
writers  are  so  mysterious  and  vague  in  their 
allusions  to  this  "  trust  "  that  the  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  practical  business  affairs 
might  naturally  wonder  how  so  large  an  en- 


terprise could  be  carried  on  without  a  prope 
name,  a  business  office,  or  even  a  post-offic 
address.  When  some  of  those  who  speak  i: 
water-power  trusts  are  asked  to  be  specifii 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  the  names  of  an 
power  companies,  nor  the  geographical  loci 
tion  of  any  water  powers,  unless  it  be  N 
agara  Falls.  Those  more  exactly  informe 
point  to  the  General  Electric  Company  an 
the  Westinghouse  Company, — both  of  whic 
manufacture  electrical  machinery  and  appli 
ances  on  a  vast  scale, — as  the  chief  culprit 
in  this  "octopus"  game  of  gatherint;  in  al 
the  water-powers. 

«™,  Th^f  ^^"^  certain  facts,  easily  a.< 
certamed,  that  the  lajr-nimde. 
reader  ou^ht  to  understand,  li 
the  first  place,  the  development  of  a  larg 
water-power  is  a  very  expensive  undertakinj; 
usually  costing  much  more  than  the  sun 
originally  estimated,  and  requiring  a  long  pe 
riod  of  waiting  before  the  investment  make 
return  in  dividends.  Such  enterprises  can 
not  properly  engage  the  savings  of  small  in 
vestors,  nor  can  they  look  to  the  resource 
of  people  of  wealth  who  prefer  safe  ani 
stable  opportunities  for  the  use  of  their  cap 
ital.  The  reason  why  the  same  names  ap 
pear  in  tlie  directorates  of  a  number  of  dif 
ferent  water-power  and  electric  companies  i 
because  certain  men  of  large  resources  havi 
specialized  in  that  kind  of  business,  and  havi 
initiated  or  financed  different  power  enter 
prises  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Ti 
assert  that  these  gentlemen  are  doing  ham 
rather  than  good,  would  seem  to  us  a  high 
ly  fanciful  and  quite  topsy-turvy  way  o 
dealing  with  the  facts.  There  is  hardly  an; 
other  respect  in  which  capitalists  can  so  muci 
help  a  particular  region  directly, — and  uu 
country  itself  indirectly, — as  in  finding  . 
great  water-power  nmning  to  waste  and  har 
nessing  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  dec 
trie  light,  electric  transportation,  and  th 
power  that  operates  factories  and  mills.  T 
do  this  work  is  beneficent  because  it  saves  th 
waste  of  fuel  from  our  coal  beds,  which  ar 
being  too  rapidly  exhausted;  of  wood  fror 
our  forests,  which  are  being  too  rapidi 
swept  away;  of  petroleum  from  those  hid 
den  reservoirs  that  are  all  too  soon  pumpci 
out, — besides  lessening  the  toil  of  thousand 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  relievin 
other  thousands  of  patient  horses  from  th 
drudgery  that  w.is  theirS  before  the  electri 
age.  Indeed,  it  is  a  "ork  of  saving  al 
around. 
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Whooaia    ^^  '^^  General 

thtpimer  Electric  Com- 
pany  and  the 
West  in  gho  use  Company 
have  become  interested  in 
the  development  of  power 
and  electric  plants  where 

operate  dynamos  they 
would  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  showing  commend- 
able enterprise.  It  would 
be  easy,  however,  to  show 
that  in  a  good  many  cases 
this  connection  has  been  re- 
luctant rather  than  eager. 
These  great  companies 
have  had  to  protect  their 
sales  of  machinery  and 
supplies  by  taking  part 
payment  in  bonds  or  stocks 
or  by  subsequent  acquisitions  of  title  due  to  or  community,  have  earned  the  thanks  of 
the  inability  of  local  companies  to  go  on  with  localities  they  have  entered  by  their  us« 
unfinished  projects.  The  Westinghouse  Com-  ness  tn  financing  and  engineering  pro; 
pany  itselt  could  not  escape  a  receivership  that  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  c 
in  October.  1907, — although  perfectly  sol-  munities  within  reach  of  the  electric  tr 
vent  and  doing  the  largest  business  in  its  his-  mission  of  power.  No  one  can  object  tc 
t'.iiy, — because  so  many  of  its  customers  had  quiries,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  ( 
paid  in  stocks  and  bonds.  That  these  proper-  porations,  into  the  ramifications  of  ws 
tics  were  justified  by  a  real  public  need  was  power  control  by  affiliated  corporations 
later  demonstrated,  and  the  receiver  was  dis-  -  .    -.  - 

charged  on  December  5,   1908.     But  in  the    1 
interval    the    banks   had    been    unwilling  1 
cnrry   the   load.      When  such   instances   are   i 
looked   into  it  will  appear  that  these  great 
companies,  and  certain  bankers  and  financiers 
in  our  large  cities,  far  from  having  insidious- 
ly grabbed  the  water-powers  of  a  given  State 


THE    UPPER    FALLS.    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y, 
;rE'  wasted  onGrgj,  wblch   might  he  alored  (or  Bunic 


associated  groups  of  capitalists.  But 
rught  in  this  country  to  rid  ourselves  1 
verj-  petty  and  antiquated  sort  of  preju 
;  large  way  of  doing  business. 


Whir» 


TYPICAL  SUMMER  CONDmONS  OF  THE  SAME  FALLS  AS   ABOVE 


Ours  is  a  large  country,  wil 
vast  development  of  we! 
This  wealth  is  so  massed  and 
cialized  that  it  can  b 
to  pass  great  and  bei 
cent  results.  The  re 
dias  against  the  dan: 
of  monopolistic  tend( 
do  not  lie  in  the  di 
tegration  of  capital,  o 
attacks  upon  large  a 
elated  enterprises, 
remedy  lies  rather  in 
rect  regulation  and  1 
trol  in  the  public  intei 
Let  those  who  have 
capital  and  the  ability 
velop  our  water-pow 
The  rivers  will  conti 
to  flow  in  their  nati 
channels,  and  the  c 
racts  cannot  be  remc 
bodily    to    Wall    Sti 
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t  til  rij!li1--Mr.  Brown.  Offlrlar  Stenographer;  Capt.  Jas.  F.  Ellison,  Spc>-.  niid  Treas. ; 
r.  Board  of  Dlrwtors.  Hlandlng.  left  to  right— Ctipt.  Butt.  Pies,  Staff;  W.  B.  Jones, 
iouirl  i>r  l.ln-rtors.  Memphis,  Tenn. :  Sen,  Francia  G.  Ncwlands.  Nev. ;  Edw.  II.  Butler, 
ors,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Thou  Wilkinson.  Burlington.  Iowa;  President  Taft.  Thoa.  P.  BBgao, 
Hon.  -loB.  E.  Itansilell.  Pren. :  .lobn  A  Fox.  Special  Director;  Rev.  Geo.  Alexander, 
k  City;  Col,  John  I.  Martin.  Spreeant-at-Arms) 


The  water-power  company  will  always 
be  depenilcnt  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
region  lributar>-  tu  the  particular  water- 
power  in  question,  even  more  than  the  com- 
munity will  ever  be  dependent  upon  the 
company  that  develops  and  sells  the  power. 
If  Mr.  Ballinger's  principles  of  rp|^lation 
and  control  are  accepted  by  Congress,  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  present  session,  we 
should  ha-,  e '  an  end  of  the  talk  about  a 
"  power  trust  "  invailinu  the  public  domain. 
If  the  principles  that  the  New  York  State 
Commission  proposes  to  practice,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Lecislature.  should  go  into 
effect,  a  fine  example  would  be  set  that  other 
States  could  follow.  Every  State  for  itself 
would  have  it  in  its  power  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future  to  protect  its  people  from  any 
possible  encroachment  by  a  trust  or  combi- 
nation exploiting  the  power  of  streams  as  a 
commercial  resource. 


flKWMH' 


At  the  present  time,  generally 
speaking,  water-powers  have  very 
WM,-p«..r  jjjjj^  ^^^^^  hcyanA  that  which  the 
developing  companies  create  by  risking  the 


capital  necessary  for  development  and  by 
Urge  outlays  for  machinery  and  plants.  Any 
future  "  unearned  increment  "  appertaining 
to  the  monopolized  control  of  water-power 
is  always  within  grasp  of  the  community 
itself  through  the  principle  of  taxation.  If, 
in  addition  to  the  principle  of  taxation,  the 
national  or  State  government  uses  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lease  with  periodic  revaluing, 
there  can  be  no  possible  danger  to  the  gen- 
eral interest.  The  conservation  of  so  many 
other  things  depends  upon  our  utilizing  wa- 
ter-power that  the  burden  of  proof  should  be 
wholly  upon  those  who  would  do  anything 
to  check  or  retard  the  building  of  dams  and 
the  electrical  transmi^i'on  of  power. 

Haaigabia     Th^r*  is  3"  interesting  question 
s/wMBiH*    under     discussion     touching     the 
"  right  of  the  federal  government 

to  control  for  purposes  of  water  power  those 
streams  which  it  clearly  controls  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  We  have  in  our 
hands  a  very  suggestive  and  interesting 
brief  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Burling,  of  Chi- 
cago,   upon    the    legal    and    constitutional 
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ri^t  of  Coof  itss  to  control  water-puwer  de- 
veloped in  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  brief  is  aildrcsseii  ti>  Dr.  Cliarlcs 
W.  Eliot,  who  is  president  of  rlie  Natioiiiil 
Conservation  Association.  Wliilf  recent 
opinions  by  Attorney-Cjeneral  Wickershani 
seem  not  to  have  none  so  far  as  Mr.  Hur- 
ling's  argument  carries  hini,  it  diKs  not  Icil- 
low  that  if  Mr.  \Vickersh:im  Hire  address- 
ing himself  to  the  same  exact  iiue-li'in  he 
ivould  arrive  at  a  difterent  result.  It  is  not 
merely  an  academic  matter.  We  are  abniit 
to  enter  upon  very  larj^  pDlieiis  in  the  way 
of  improvinK  our  navijiable  strciinis  at  an  ini- 
oiensc  cost  to  the  country.  It  is  well  worth 
while  for  Congress  to  understand  the  lull 
limit  of  its  aiithoriry  over  every  phase  of 
waterway  development.  Last  ninnthV  Wa- 
terways Conference  in  Washington,  allended 
by  thousands  of  delegates,  helped  in  its  meas- 
ure to  complete  the  outlines  (it  the  jireat  pol- 
icy diat  is  to  bejzin  \\  irli  re^ulatinjj  the  .Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  chief  tributaries.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  written  an  ariJile  for  us  on 
this  movement,  wliicli  ^ill  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  numlier  ol  the  Ki.VliAV.   / 

Mr  Miutr  *  *"*'  "^  ^'"^  "'"^^  interestinfi  iif 
u^Wavai  the  arunial  reports  is  that  of  the 
'"^-"'  Secretary  ot  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Root,  while  Secretary  of  War.  broiinlit  aUnit 
a  reform  of  army  or;:ani/ation  which  will 
remain  to  his  credit  as  a  lasting  achievement 
in  statesmanship.  What  Mr.  .Meyer  as  Sec- 
rctarj-  of  the  -Navy  is  now  brinnin;;  to  pass 
in  the  matter  of  a  reform  of  method  in  tlie 
(iirection  of  the  Department's  work  bids  fair 
to  rank  as  importantiv  as  Mr.  Root's  armv 
reforms.  Mr.  .Meyer'has  an  admirable  head 
for  business,  and  a  trained  habit  of  proceed- 
ing directly  to  the  securing  of  essentia! 
thinjrs.  Tims  he  is  jiainint;  a  place  anioni: 
the  very  ablest  pviblie  administrators  we  liave 
known' for  many  years.  He  found  in  the 
Navy  Department  a  series  of  burea\is  deal- 
i;5K  with  different  branches  nf  work,  such  a.s 
construction,  equipment,  personnel,  navy 
yards,  and  fleet  operation,  that  were  so  de- 
tached from  each  other,  and  so  discordant 
withal,  as  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  head 
of  the  department,  while  also  hamperin^r 
greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  one  thing  for 
which  the  Navy  Department  is  supposed  to 
exist, — namely,  the  power  of  military  de- 
fense and  offense.  Mr.  Meyer  is  not  so 
nmch  getting  rid  of  the  bureaus  and  their 
officials  as  he  is  finding  a  way  to  subordinate 
them  to  the  main  object  in  hand, 


„^  Under   general    direction  _of 

Neui  Secretary,  our  navy  bu.sines! 
'"'™  henceforth  to  be  run  by  m 
men.  The  work  falls  into  four  logical 
partments, — namely,  material,  person 
fleet  operation,  and  inspection.  The  Se> 
far)-  of  the  Navy  Is  to  have  four  advis 
each  of  them  a  Rear-Admiral,  and  each  : 
resenting  one  of  the  four  departments. 
bureaus  will  be  grouped  and  arranged  un 
these  headings,  everi'thing  important  " 
have  to  be  cleared   through  the  Secreta 
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HON.    ROBERT    BACON.    NEW   AMBASSADOR   TO  FRANCE 


:iuadrilal:cral  hoaril  of  advisers,  and  the  old- 
[i'me  clashes  and  conflicts  will  necessarily 
Jisappear.  An  efficient  urj^anization  of  the 
Navy  Department  will  not  be  liked  by  some 
sf  the  bureaucrats,  who  will  have  to  take 
iheir  proper  places,  nor  will  it  wholly  please 
:inc  or  two  well-known  Senators,  who  have 
long  imagined  themselves  the  real  rulers  of 
Uncle  Sam's  navy. — more  or  less  in  the  intcr- 
»t  of  certain  small  navy  yards  and  local  in- 
Jiistries.  But  Secretary  Meyer  is  so  thor- 
oughly right  that  his  reforms  will  have  gen- 
;ral  public  approval ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  bc- 
■■•"'  Congress  will  obstruct  improve- 
'""■'  waited  so  long. 


The    announcement    was    made 
AmbMsatera.  I^*'  month  that  Araba,isador  Reid 

would    remain  at  London  for  a 
year  or  two  longer,  that  Mr.  Hill  would  re- 
main indefinitely  as  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
that  Mr.  Richard  C.  Kerens,  of  St.  Louis 
would  be  sent  to  Vienna,  and  that  the  Ho 
Robert  Bacon,  recently  First  Assistant  S 
retary  of  State,  would  succeed   Mr.   Her 
White  as  our  Ambassador  to  France.     A 
have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  selection  of 
Illinois  lawyer,  >Ir.  Calhoun,  a,s  Minist 
China.     Mr.   Henry  Lane  Wilson  is  t 
transferred  from  Brussels  to  become  Ai 
sador  to  Mexico. 
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The  Banner  ^"  ^^  annual  report  of  Secre-  Prosperity  ^^^  National  Association  of 
Year  tary  Wilson  of  the  Department  Here  and  Manufacturers  has  published  the 
for  armera  ^^  Agricuture  the  value  of  our  "^^^  results  of  a  symposium  of  3000 
farm  crops  for  the  year  1909  is  given  as  members  on  the  actual  conditions  of  trade 
$8,760,000,000,  an  increase  of  $869,000,000  in  America  to-day  and  the  prospects  for  the 
over  1908.  This  means  a  total  value  of  future.  In  the  basic  industry  of  iron  and 
agricultural  products  very  much  the  larg-  steel  the  percentage  of  excellent  business  is 
est  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Only  reported  as  93,  with  a  100  percentage  of  ex- 
eleven  years  ago  the  aggregate  worth  of  cellence  in  future  prospects.  An  average  in- 
these  farm  crops  was  just  about  half  the  crease  of  prosperity  since  1908  of  no  less  than 
figure  for  1909.  Corn  is  the  chief  contributor  57  per  cent,  is  indicated  in  iron  and  steel, 
to  the  total,  furnishing  a  value  of  $1,720,-  The  most  prosperous  of  all  branches  of  trade 
000,000.  The  year's  cotton  crop  was  worth  now  is  in  agricultural  implements,  with  100 
$850,000,000;  wheat,  $725,000,000;  hay,  per  cent,  in  both  present  and  future  business, 
$665,000,000;  oats,  $400,000,000;  potatoes,  and  a  rebound  from  1908  of  31  per  cent. 
$212,000,000,  and  tobacco,  $100,000,000.  The  least  flourishing  department  of  business 
Secretary  Wilson  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  is  that  of  food  products,  with  87  per  cent. 
J.  J.  Hill  that  the  productivity  of  the  soils  of  present  prosperity;  78  per  cent,  of  future 
of  the  country  is  decreasing.  His  report  excellence,  and  a  recovery  from  1908  of  only 
shows  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  for  the  22  per  cent.  The  figures  for  food  products 
last  forty  years  in  the  average  yields  to  the  are  affected,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  con- 
acre. It  is  true,  however,  that  this  does  not  ditions  affecting  the  brewers  at  present,  re- 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  real  decline  in  suiting  from  the  prohibition  movement.  The 
fertility,  which  may  have  been  turned  into  most  lively  recovery  from  the  depression  of 
increased  productivity  by  a  larger  use  of  fer-  1908  enjoyed  by  any  single  industry  has  been 
tilizers,  and  more  intensive  methods,  of  farm-  made  in  the  vehicle  trade,  which  comes  to 
ing.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  nat-  the  front  with  an  increase  of  62  per  cent, 
ural  fertility  of  our  soils  may  be  de-  The  sudden  vast  expansion  in  the  demand 
creasing ;  as  a  single  instance,  the  sewage  for  automobiles  largely  explains  this, 
of  half  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 

York    is   wasted    by   being   carried    out    to  ^^^^       The   middle   of   December   saw 

sea;  this  cannot  but  be  dead  loss  to  the  soil  Troubles  for   the    end    of    the    strike    of    the 

year  by  year.  " "        switchmen  on  the  Northwestern 

railroads,  which  had  s^iously  tied  up  traffic 

Wheat       ^^'  I^^lls  most  impressivc  warn-  for  two  weeks,  and  had  forced  the  closing 

Yield        ing  as  to  the  agricultural  future  down  of  mines,  smelters,  and  flour  mills  in 

too  small     j^^     jj^^     j^     ^j^^     matter     of  Minnesota    and    Montana.      The    trouble 

the  wheat  yield  in  proportion  to  popula-  ended  in  the  quiet  return  of  the  employees 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  true  that,  while  the  to  work  without  having  secured  the  con- 
wheat  yields  of  Europe,  Canada,  and  Aus-  cessions  they  demanded.  At  the  same  time 
tralia  are  increasing  faster  than  their  popu-  the  Eastern  roads  are  confronted  with  the 
lations,  the  crops  of  the  United  States  and  prospect  of  demands  to  be  made  upon  them 
Argentina  have  increased  in  the  past  quarter  in  January  by  their  firemen,  conductors,  and 
century  only  60  per  cent.,  while  the  popula-  trainmen,  who  will  demand  an  increase  of 
tion  has  grown  68  per  cent.  Mr.  Hill  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  a 
points  out  that  this  poor  showing  is  due  to  number  of  concessions  affecting  the  condi- 
cur  small  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  as  com-  tions  of  labor,  the  latter  too  complicated  for 
pared  with  other  countries.  With  France's  the  layman's  ready  understanding.  Thirt>'- 
wheat  yield,  showing  twenty  bushels  to  the  two  railroads  east  of  Chicago  are  affected, 
acre,  Austria-Hungary's  eighteen,  Germany's  The  officers  of  the  roads  contend  that  while 
twenty-eight,  and  Great  Britain's  thirty-two,  traffic  has  undoubtedly  come  back  to  their 
the  United  States  grows  only  fourteen  bush-  Imes  in  the  large  volume  of  1907,  it  is  also 
els  to  the  acre.  Even  Canada,  with  no  more  true  that  wages  were  raised  in  1906  and 
careful  or  intensive  farming  than  is  practiced  1907,  and  that  they  were  not  reduced  in  the 
on  our  own  wheat  farms,  averages  more  than  years  of  depression.  They  say  flatly  that  the 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  this  is  due  coming  demands  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
to  the  recent  exploitation  of  great  areas  of  a  horizontal  increase  in  freight  rates.  The 
virgin  soil.  employees    base   their   demands   on   the   in- 
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i    OF    THE    AMERICAN     TELEPHONE    AND    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY.    THE    "BELL' 
nON  WHICH  RECENTLY  PURCHASED  CONTROL  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELECSV 


cost  of  livinj;,  a  fact  as  undeniable 
portentous,  and  on  tlie  liifilier  wages 

Western  trainmen.  As  to  the  last, 
mads  reply  that  while  it  is  true  that 
vafjes  are  paid  in  the  West,  it  is  also 
t  freight  rates  arc  higher  in  the  West 
eater  proportion  than  wages.  The 
n  December  l8,  that  the  Pennsjl- 
ailroad  had  come  to  an  amicahle  set- 

with  its  locomotive  engineers  is  a 
gur  that  these  differences  may  be  ad- 
vithout  the  waste  and  suffering  of  a 
.vluch,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  anthracite 


roads,  would  be,  in  midwinter,  partii 
disastrous  to  the  public  and  the  railwi 

■■Btir-  t^orabined  operation  of  th( 
^'ToT"  *'^'*'  f^''^R''ap'is  and  tele 
was  last  month  a  wid( 
topic.  A  committee  of  the  New  York 
l.inire  was  inquiring  whether  these 
prises  in  New  York  State  ought  not 
like  railroads  and  trolley  cars,  sup> 
by  the  public  service  cotnmissions.  TTi 
N.  Vall's  testimony  was  voluntary, 
and  particularly  in-portant,  since  he  is 
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dent  of  the  American  "  Tel.  &  Tel."  Com-  resources  of  banks  of  all  classes, — national 
pany,  which  owns  the  Bell  patents,  and  which  banks,  State  banks,  savings  banks,  and  loan 
through  its  recent  purchase  of  control  of  the  and  trust  companies, — of  $21,100,000,000. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  will  have  an  op-  Of  this  huge  sum,  no  less  than  $4,614,000,- 
portunity  to  send  both  kinds  of  messages  000  consists  of  investments  in  bonds;  rail- 
over  the  same  wire,  and  demonstrate  econo-  road  bonds  alone  account  for  $1,560,000,- 
mies  and  better  service  to  the  public  at  the  000  and  public  utility  bonds  for  $466,000,- 
same  price.  Further  discussion  of  this  sub-  000,  while  the  holdings  of  State,  county,  and 
ject  will  be  found  on  pages  116  and  117.  A  city  bonds  amount  to  over  a  billion  dollars, 
week  later,  December  17th,  the  control  of  The  total  assets  represented  by  commercial 
eight  large  "  independent "  telephone  com-  paper  are  considerably  less  than  the  bond 
panies  passed  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  bank-  holdings.  This  condition  reinforces  the  crit- 
ers,  for  the  Bell  interests.'  Thus  a  system  icism  of  those  who  believe  that  our  banks 
embracing  101,500  telephones  and  40,000  have  come  to  be,  in  too  great  degree,  invest- 
miles  of  long  distance  lines  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  ment  concerns,  rather  than  effective  aids  to 
and  Michigan,  previously  the  stronghold  of  trade  activity,  and  that  their  operations 
the  independents,  will  probably  become  as-  might  profitably  be  less  bound  up  in  Wall 
similated  with  the  "  Bell  "  lines  in  that  terri-  Street  and  directed  more  to  the  accommoda- 
tory,  and  ultimately  have  connections  with  tlon  of  commercial  borrow.ers.  In  the  dis- 
the  entire  12,300,000-mile  system, — although  astrous  time  of  1907  every  dollar  of  com- 
it  is  announced  that  there  will  be  no  new  mercial  paper  was  paid  at  maturity  at  par, 
general  holding  company.  and   the  chief  advantage  of  the  investment 

securities, — namely,  their  marketability, — 
Mr.  Morgan  ^  Striking  incident  in  the  finan-  practically  disappeared  at  the  very  juncture 
Controls  the  clal  happenings  of  last  month  was  \\hen  this  quality  was  most  needed.  In  the 
^"'  "  ^  the  purchase  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor-  Monetary  Commission's  Interesting  classifi- 
gan  of  the  stock  control  of  the  Equitable  Life  cation  of  the  country's  banking  resources,  it 
AjfRurance  Association.  It  will  be  remem-  appears  that  the  Middle  Eastern  States  lead 
bered  that  in  1905  this  control  was  purchased  in  per  capita  resources,  with  $450.19  per  unit 
from  Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde  by  Mr.  of  population ;  the  New  England  States  come 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  after  internal  dissensions  next  with  $433.60;  the  Pacific  States  third, 
in  the  company  had  led  to  a  very  serious  rup-  with  $347.78;  the  Middle  Western, 
ture,  and  that  the  shares  were  turned  over  $190.64;  the  Far  Western,  $161.35,  and 
by  Mr.  Ryan  to  9  voting  trust,  the  members  the  Southern  States  last,  with  $71.19  per 
of  which  were  Ex-President  Grover  Cleve-  capita.  New  York  leads  all  the  States,  with 
land.  Justice  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  $676.07;  Massachusetts  is  next,  with 
George  Westinghouse.  The  stock  that  has  $517.25,  and  Arkansas  shows  the  smallest, 
come  to  Mr.  Morgan  is  of  insignificant  $41.14  per  capita, 
amount  in  figures,  but  as  giving  the  control 

of  an  institution  with  assets  of  nearly  a  half-  women's  Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  fac- 
billion  dollars,  it  is  of  decided  importance.  Ten-Hour  tory  labor  for  women  have  been 
Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  Mr.  Mor-  ""'^        on  the  statute  books  of  some  of 

gan's  action  and  its  motives.  Superintendent  our  States  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
Hotchkiss,  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance  but  not  until  1908  was  the  federal  Supreme 
Department,  has  made  personal  inquiry  as  to  Court  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  constltu- 
Mr.  Morgan's  intentions,  and  reports  that  tlonallty  of  such  enactments.  At  that  time 
the  financier's  sole  purpose  was  to  prevent  iu  what  was  known  as  the  Oregon  case  the 
such  distribution  of  the  stock,  after  the  ex-  court  unanimously  held  that  a  State  Legis- 
piration  of  the  present  voting  trust,  as  would  lature  might  pass  a  law  prohibiting  more 
lead  to  detrimental  consequences  to  the  pol-  than  ten  hours'  work  In  one  day  for  women 
icyholders.  in  tactories  and  laundries.     In  June  last  the 

Illinois  Legislature  enacted  a  law  Identical 

Q^^         In    the    course    of    its    excellent    in  terms  with  the  Oregon  statute.     A  firm 

Banking      work    the     National    Monetary    of  paper  box  manufacturers  obtained  an  in- 

esources     Commission  issued  in  December    junction   restraining  the  State   Factory   In- 

the  most  comprehensive  report  on  the  con-    spector    from    enforcing    the    law    on    the 

dition  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  that    ground  that  It  interfered  with  women's  free- 

has   ever  been   made.      It   shows   aggregate    dom,  prevented  them  from  earning  a  living, 
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and  interrupted  business.  The  Illinois  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  indorsed  these  conten- 
tions. Meanwhile  the  friends  of  the  new 
law  were  not  idle ;  they  had  the  co-operation 
of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  and 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  and  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  Boston,  the  lawyer 
who  had  argued  the  Oregon  case  before  the 
Un'ted  States  Supreme  Court,  volunteered 
his  services  as  special  counsel  for  the  Illini 
officials  who  had  been  enjoined  from  enforc- 
ing the  ten-hour  law.  The  Russell  Sape 
Foundation  supplied  funds  for  the  compiling 
of  data  on  the  subject  of  women  workers' 
hours  throughout  the  world.  This  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Josephine 
Gi)ldmark,  publication  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League.  The  material  thus  com- 
piled has  now  been  digested  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  brief  and  argument  before  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  for  the  appellants  in 
the  injunction  case.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  brief  is  the  array  of  medical 
testimony  that  it  cites  in  regard  to  the  efEect 
of  long  working  hours  on  the  health  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  women.  This  testimony 
points  unerringly  to  the  necessity  of  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  women's  labor  on  purely 
physiological  grounds,  not  to  speak  of  the 
moral  and  economic  aspects  of  the  question. 

Panama  ^^^  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Canal  Commission,  recently  issued, 
"'''**  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  great 
engineering  work  going  on  down  in  the 
Canal  Zone  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1908,  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  work  was  begun  and  gradually  extended 
throughout  all  departments.  The  purpose  of 
this  change  was  to  concentrate  authority, 
expedite  the  transaction  of  business,  secure 
better  co-ordination,  more  definitely  fix 
responsibility,  and  reduce  cost  of  administra- 
tion. The  designs  for  the  upper  locks  at 
Gatun  and  Pedro  Miguel  have  been  finished, 
and  the  work  of  excavation  has  gone  steadily 
on  in  all  divisions,  although  in  the  Culebra 
Cut  some  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
by  reason  of  excessive  rainfall.  Health  con- 
ditions among  the  workers  on  the  canal  have 
improved.  Not  a  single  case  of  yellow  lever 
or  plague  occurred  on  the  Isthmus  during  the 
year.  The  schools  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Canal  Zone  have  also  been 
reorganized  and  systematized.  The  cost  of 
the  canal  will  necessarily  reach  a  considerably 
higher  figure  than   originally   estimated,  as 


rriibt.  190%  br  Huita  *  Ewliw 


(Tbc  n< 


!  leader  ot  the  Democn 


<D  tlie  Senat 


the  later  and  more  detailed  estimates 
that  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  work  y 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  cans 
was  at  first  contemplated,  while  the: 
also  been  a  rise  of  about  20  per  cent, 
prices  of  labor  and  maten'aL 

CoMMw  ^^  work  to  be  done  by  Co 
ami  lit  this  winter  had  not  been 
''"""  nitely  presented  to  the 
when,  after  nearly  three  weeks  of  dii 
session,  adjournment  was  taken  until 
in  January.  The  Democrats  mean  tc 
for  success  in  the  November  election! 
will  have  that  object  somewhat  in  vi 
their  Congressional  positions  during  thi 
ing  four  or  five  months. 
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university  soon  after  the  arriv 
plorer's  notes  tliemselves.  Wh 
erations  of  the  committee  were 
announceii  on  December  20  I 
would  undoubtedly  be  reached  b 
of  the  new  jear.  Quite  unexpe 
ver>'  following  dny,  December 
mittee  made  its  announcement 
favorable  to  Dr.  Cook.  Nothit 
submitted  was  rejiarded  as  ha' 
value.  We  shall  have  more  to  s^ 
about  this  deeply  regrettable  b 


Viatrout      ^  great  deal  of  m 


MONTH  AS  PRESIDENT  OP 

ThiDnma'  "^^  Arctic  records  of  Dr.  Fred- 
Jungmtnt  on  ericlc  A.  Cook,  by  which  he  hoped 
'■  ***  to  prove  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  that  he  had 
reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  21,  1908, 
arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  December  8  in 
charge  of  the  explorer's  private  secretary, 
Walter  Lonsdale.  This  official  informed  the 
newspaper  correspondents  that  the  explorer 
had  also  sent  to  Etah,  Greenland,  for  his  in- 
struments and  his  Eskimos,  and  that  these 
would  be  produced  at  Copenhagen  as  soon 
as  possible  as  part  of  the  evidence.  The  com- 
mittee of  six  scientists  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity to  examine  Dr.  Cook's  records  at  once 
began  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented. The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Prof.  Ellis  Stroemgren,  is  a  scientist  of  Eu- 
ropean reputation,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee are  regarded  as  capable,  impartial 
judges.  The  charges,  made  early  in  Decem- 
ber, by  Capt.  A,  W,  Loose  and  Mr.  George 
H.  Dunkle,  of  New  York,  to  the  effect  that 
they  "  manufactured  "  Arctic  records  fof  the 
explorer,  together  with  other  reported  evi- 
dence impeaching  the  veracity  of  Dr,  Cook's 
statements,  were  forwarded  to  the  Danish 


by  the  vigorous,  piain-spoken  le 
by  Secretarj'  Knox  to  Senor  R 
NIcaraguan  Charge  d'Affatres 
ton.  After  reviewinj;  in  unspa 
the  tyrannical  and  despotic  pu 
President  Zclaya.  of  Nicaragi 
tions  of  the  peace  conventions 
Central  American  nations,  and 
insults  to  American  diplomat! 
ttves.  Secretary  Knox  referred 
treatmentand  execution  of  the  I 
citizens,  Leroy  Cannon  and  Le 
without  a  fair  trial,  as  "  offic 
with  the  revolutionary  forces 
entitled  to  be  dealt  with  accord 
ghtened  practice  of  civiiiz 
"  From  every  point  of  view,' 
Knox,  "  it  has  evidently  becom 
the  United  States  further  to 
active  response  to  the  appeals 
to  its  duty  to  its  citizens,  to  i 
Central  America,  and  to  civil 
these  circumstances,  "  the  Presit 
feels  for  the  government  of  Prt 
that  respect  and  confidence 
make  it  appropriate  hereafter 
with  it  regular  diplomatic  relal 
the  will  and  ability  to  respet 
what  is  due  from  one  state  to  ; 
the  same  time  Secretary  Knox  i 
although  no  longer  officially 
of  his  country,  Senor  Rodrigiie 
municate  informally  with  the 
ment,  as  might  also  the  represe 
Revolutionists,  who,  under  Gei 
have  been  for  some  weeks  in  i 
eastern  part  of  Nicaragua. 

n^Poim.     ¥'"^h  comment  ar 

of  Law       cism  Upon  Secretai 

-'""''"*'      tion  has  revolved  at 

as  yet  not   quite  clear,   wheth 
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non  and  Groce,  were  commissioned  impartial,  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 

the  insurgent  forces  or  engaged  in  the  nations  that  have  legitimate  rights  and 

I  warfare  of  their  own  against  Presi-  recognized  authority  in  the  preservation  of 

iaya.     If  they  were  in  the  regular  peace  in  Central  America,     It  was  believed 

the  Revolutionists,  even  though  the  last  month  that,  although  there  is  consider- 

its  had  not  been  recognized  as  belig-  able  racial  sympathy  between  Mexicans  and 

civihzed  nations  would  have  accorded  Central  Americans,  the  Diaz  administration 

treatment    as    prisoners    of    war    and  would    co-operate    with    the    United    States 

xecution  was  an  act  of  barbarism.     If  Government  in  a  firm  and  impartial  attitude 

/ere  "  free  lances  "  in  the  contest  they  toward  Nicaragua. 

heir  lives  in  their  hands.     In  any  event, 

was  no  excuse  for  subjecting  them  to  With  impressive  ceremonies  and 

nal    injuries    and    indignities.      Zelaya        ^fopics        national     rejoicing     the     formal 

i\i  contends    (as   reported   in   an    inter-  completion  of  the  tunnels  of  the 

telegraphed    early    last    month    from  trans-Andine  Railroad,  which  will  link  the 

nagua,  the  capital)   that  both  these  men  Argentine  and  Chilean  capitals  by  one  con- 

e    amenable    to    the    law   of    Nicaragua,  tinuous  line,  was  effected  on  November  27. 

hich  distinctly  authorizes  the  shooting  of  The  tunnel,  which  is  five  miles  long,  pierces 

iividuals  commanding  rebels."     While  the  the  Andes  at  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other 

ecution  of  these  two  men  was  the  imme-  tunnel  in  the  world.     Early  this  spring,  it 

ate  occasion  of  the  break  in  the  diplomatic  is   exi>ected,    Valparaiso   and    Buenos  Ayres 

'lations  between  the  two  countries,  the  deep-  will  be  connected  by  a  railroad  line  running 

»ated  cause  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  directly  east  and  west.     Chili   thus  obtains 

las  been  Zelaya's  despotic  rule  and  repeated  an  outlet  for  her  products  on  the  Atlantic 

/iolation  of  treaties.     "  It  is  a  matter  of  com-  coast   and   Argentina   one   for   hers  on   the 

mon  knowledge,"  says  Secretary  Knox,  in  the  Pacific.     After  nearly  forty  years  of  nego- 

letter  to  Senor  Rodriguez,  that,  under  Ze-  tiation   and   litigation   the  Chilean   Govern- 

laya's  rule,  **  Republicanism  has  ceased  to  ex-  ment  last  month  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitra- 

ist  in  Nicaragua  except  in  name,  public  opin-  tion  the  celebrated  Alsop  claim  made  by  the 

ion  and  the  press  have  been  throttled,  and  Ignited    States    Government    on    behalf    of 

prison  has  been  the  reward  of  any  tendency  to  American  citizens  who  did  business  with  the 

real  patriotism."   Following  Secretary  Knox's  governments  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  back 

letter  warships  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  and  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  past  cen- 

Atlantic  coasts   of   Nicaragua   to   safeguard  tury.    After  the  war  between  the  three  coun- 

American  interests,  which  are  considerable  in  tries  in   1881   formal  demand  was  made  to 

that   country.      More   serious   developments  the  Chilean  Government  for  a  settlement  of 

were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  resignation  the  claim,  since  that  government  had  taken- 

on  December  16  of  Zelaya  from  the  presi-  over,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  territory 

dency  of  the  republic.  in  which  the  claims  were  made.     It  is  now 

agreed   that  King  Edward  of  Great  Brit- 

^^^^         Although  made  up  of  six  small  ain  is  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  question.  The 

Action       republics.  Central  America  is,  in  point  at  issue  is  simply  to  what  extent  Chili 

justfied      j^g    international    relations,    gen-  is  bound  to  assume  the  pecuniary  obligatior 

erally  looked  upon  as  a  unit.     Anarchy  and  which  rested  upon  the  territory  she  acquire 

civil  war  in  one  republic  always  affect  the 

entire  group.     With  the  view  to  preserving       The  Lords     ^^^  ^^^^  dramatic  moment 

peace   on   the  continent,   the   United   States  "ffl^eafthe  the    political    history    of    Gff 
and  Mexico  jointly,  two  years  ago,  succeed-  "  ^         Britain     for     fully     threc-qi 

ed  in  inducing  all  the  Central  American  re-  tcrs  of  a  century  was  midnight  on  the 

publics  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  arbitration  day  of  November,  when  the  House  of  Lc 

for  their  disputes,  and  to  establish  a  court  by  the  large  majority  of  275,   "  rejec' 

for  that  purpose.    President  Zelaya  is  one  of  the  budget  which   the  Liberal  govcrr 

three  or  four  Central  American  politicians  had  sent  up  to  it  after  a  momentous 

who  have  constantly  violated,  or  attempted  sion  in  the  two  houses  of  Parliamer 

to    violate,    this    agreement.      The    charges  throughout  the  country  lasting  for  moi 

against  him  have  been  proven  beyond  ques-  six   months.      The    Lords   themselves 

tion.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri-  that  they  have  rejected  the  financial 

-r^/1  the  world  will  justify  firm,  ure,  holding,  in  the  words  of  Lore? 
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LORD    LANSDOWNE.    IN    THE    BRITISH    HOUSE    OF    LORDS,    MOVING    THE    ■■REJECTION"    OF    THE 

BUDGET 

h'roni  n  gketch   In  thi'   tlrnptilc    iLondom 


downe's  resolution,  given  in  these  pages  Jast 
month,  that  "  they  were  not  justified  in  giv- 
ing their  consent  to  the  budget  until  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  coun- 
try." The  BriKsh  public,  however,  declines 
to  make  this  fine  distinction,  and  their  sum- 
ming up  of  the  situation  is  "  the  Lords  have 
rejected  Lloyd-George's  budget,"  The  vote 
was  taken  with  all  but  four  of  the  6ig  peers 
present,  many  of  them  being  in  their  seats 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  and  several  of 
them  for  only  the  second  time  in  their  lives. 
The  galleries  were  packed  to  the  utmost. 

TiiiOebati  '^^^  debate  on  the  financial  bill 
on  tin  brought  out  some  oratory  of  a 
very  high  order  and  exhibited  the 
"  intellectual  peers  "  at  their  very  best.  The 
addresses  of  Lords  Morley,  Rosebery,  Lans- 
downe,  Curzon,  Milner,  Crewe,  and  Bal- 
four (of  Burleigh),  who  are  the  Howers  of 
British  statesmanship  of  to-day,  were  on  a 
very  high  order,  as  were  also  the  addresses 
of  the  two  "  Lords  Spiritual,"  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  speeches  was  made  by 
Lord  Curzon,  who,  while  contending  for 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the 
financial  bill,  warned  the  peers  that  the  bud- 


get was  not  bad  enough  to  justify  such  ac- 
tion, and  that  rejection  might  mean  for  the 
peers  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  declared  that  the  merits 
of  the  measure  itself  did  not  enter  into  the 
discussion.  The  question,  he  said,  is  one 
which  will  "  profoundly  stir  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  most  Britons  would  prefer 
the  passage  of  even  a  bad  budget  to  tamper- 
ing with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution." Lord  Crewe,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  Lord  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  speaking  for  the  government,  main- 
tained that  "  the  Liberal  party  would  not 
take  office  again  without  some  guarantees  of 
security  against  adverse  action  by  the  Lords, 
these  guarantees,  if  necessary,  to  be  laid 
down  by  statute." 

Following  the  vote  in  the  Upper 
House  on  the  financial  measure, 
''"""""  the  Commons  debated  the  Pre- 
mier's resolution:  "that  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  refusing  to  pass  into  law 
the  financial  provision  made  by  this  Chamber 
(the  Commons]  for  the  expenses  of  the 
year  is  a  breach  of  the  constitution  and  a 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  and  concurred  in  it  by  a  vote  of 
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349  to  134.  Immediately  upon  the  approval 
of  this  resolution  Mr.  Asqulth  announceil 
that  the  government  had  advised  King  Ed- 
ward to  dissolve  Parliament  and  (hat  the 
King  had  agreed.  The  Premier  added:  "  If 
the  Liberals  are  returned  to  power  the  first 
action  of  the  government  will  be  the  re- 
enactment  of  all  the  taxes  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  budget  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords."  Furthermore,  the 
Premier  announced  that,  according  to  im- 
memorial custom,  the  taxes,  pending  the  tech- 
nical enactment  of  the  budget  into  law,  had 
been  collected  under  the  "  assessment  resolu- 
tions "  passed  in  the  Commons. 

„     J.  The  method  of  raising  national 

A..  imp«,.-i  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  it  will 
og  on  ^^  remembered,  is  quite  different 
from  the  procedure  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
having  prepared  his  budget  estimates,  pre- 
sents to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form 
of  separate  resolutions  the  estimated  needs 
of  each  department  of  the  government  for 
the  ensuing  year.  These  "  assessment  reso- 
lutions "  are  acted  upon  and  passed  separate- 
ly by  the  Commons,  and  thereupon  have  the 


(From  B.  ikHeh  liy  the 

rtlst 

f  thp 

I.<m<]on  nai!9 

Chi-iiniWr.  nhl<ti   1*  said 

liiKlUj-   pleas- 

Me  ttf-Mr.  AKijulth  liimspl 

force  of  law  and  go  into  effect  immediately 
during  the  life  of  the  Parliament  then  in 
session.  Taxes  are  collected  under  these  res- 
olutions, even  though  the  budget  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  complete  financial  measure  is  not 
enacted  into  law.  The  resolutions,  however, 
lose  force  with  the  prorogation ;  that  is,  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion. In  other  words,  ever  since  the  passage 
last  May  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
financial  resolutions  which  go  to  make 
up  Mr.  Lloyd -George's  budget,  taxes 
have  been  legally  collected  in  accordance 
with  their  provisions.  Now,  however,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  has  declined  to  pass  the 
budget  and  the  lower  house  maintains  its 
stand  in  the  matter,  Parliament  is  prorogued 
and  the  new  taxes  have  no  legal  sanction. 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  must  continue  to 
raise  revenue  unrler  the  budget  rules  of  the 
year  1908,  which  have  already  resulted  in 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $100,000,000, 

fif,.MM««  ^"  ^'^  ^"'^''  ""  t**^  resolution 
of  the  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Pe,r.-Acm^  Lords,  Premier  Asquith  declared 
further  for  the  government  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  contention 
nf  the  Peers  that  In  rejecting  the  budget  they 
were  only  referring  it  to  the  people,     "  If 
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this  contention  were  sustained  by  the  peo- 
ple," said  Mr.  Asquith,  "  no  future  Liberal 
Government  would  be  safe  because  the  Lords 
would  then  have  the  power,  if  they  so  desired, 
to  refer  all  taxes  to  the  people  and  to  com- 
pel the  dissolution  of  Parliament  each  year." 
As  at  present  constituted  there  is  always  a 
Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the 
contention  just  set  forth,  Conservative  gov- 
ernments (since  the  Lords  always  concur  in 
Conservative  budgets)  might  have  a  constitu- 
tional life  of  seven  years,  whereas  Liberal 
governments  could  not  exist  longer  than  one 
year.  In  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the 
povernment  for  dissolution,  King  Edward, 
on  December  3,  prorogued  his  second  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  early  in  the  present  month  dissolution 
would  be  ordered  and  writs  issued  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  new  elections. 
It  was  expected  that  pollings  would  begin  on 
the  thirteenth  and  extend  for  about  ten  days. 
The  new  Parliament  will  assemble  about 
the  middle  of  February. 

The  second  Parliament  of  King 
iftSlSr^    Edward     was     dissolved     four 

years  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
preceding  Parliament.  It  was  on  December 
4,  1905,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  re- 
signed office,  and  on  the  next  day  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman   was  commissioned    to 


THE  LAND   AND  THE   BREAD-BASKET 

Pbek  :   "  I'm  so  ?lRd  yoa'tt  golag  to  flgbl,  Jobn. 
him  onp  on  tb«  bread-basket  I  " 

John  :    "  Don't  fou  make  any  mlstakv — It's  you  I'm 

on  to  tnu  bread-basbet !  " 

From  tbe  n'etlmlniter  Qaxette  <LoDdon} 


succeed  him.  On  the  January  8 
Parliament  was  dissolved  and  el 
lowed.  The  result  of  the  polling 
turn  of  a  total  ministerial  coalitioi 
majority  of  356  against  the  united 
Since  that  time  there  have  been 
tions,  which  have  generally  gone 
Liberals,  where  seats  were  contestt 
moment  of  dissolution  the  mini; 
jority  over  all  in  the  House  was 
united  opposition,  led  by  former  Pi 
fotir,  professes  to  see  in  this  a  1 
the  government  of  twenty-four  se 
years  chances  of  a  Unionist  vjct 
polls  this  month.  At  the  election 
voter  will  be  aslced  to  express  his 
four  rather  complicated  and  clc 
woven  questions :  { I )  The  right  o 
to  modify  or  interfere  with  fina 
lation  proposed  by  the  Commons 
specific  tax  provisions  in  the  presf 
(3)  Higher  taxation  of  prope 
"  Tariff  reform."  (4)  The  expar 
social  reform  program  of  the  Lib 

Homt  Rule    Notcworthy  among  thi 

anrf  waniiiii   Utterances  of  the  Liben 

""      Asquith's  promises  wit 

the  subjects  of  Home  Rule  for  I 

"  Votes  for  Women."     In  his  refei 

Irish  question,  Mr.  Asquith  said: 

Speaking  last  year  before  my  acce 

Premiership   I  described  the  Irish  p 

one    undeniable    failure 

IS  a  problem  to  be  solved 
way — by  a  policy  which 
plicitlv  safegiiardmg  the  3 
divisible  authority  of  tf 
Parliament  can  =et  up  11 
system  of  full  self  goiern 
gards  purely  Irish  affairs 
not  ind  cannot  be  any 
separation  There  is  not 
be  any  question  of  rival rj 
mg  for  supremacy  suhje 
conditions  That  is  the  1 
icy  For  reasons  which 
to  ha\e  bten  adequate 
Parliament  was  disabled 
from  proposing  any  sue 
but  in  the  new  House  1 
government  at  the  head  0 
majority  will  be  in  this 
tirely  free 

The  Premier's  dccla 
been  favorably  receive 
Irish  Nationalists  who 
port  the  Ministry.  Re 
the  general  question  of 
chise  throughout  the  Un 
dom,  the  Premier  declar 
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again  secure  a  majority,  will  fail  to 
duce  some  radical  legislation  looking  ti 
the  curtailing  of  the  Lords'  power,  t 
be  doubted.  It  is  not  to  be  expecte< 
the  British  people  will  desert  the  coi 
tional  principle  of  a  second  Chamber. 
they  will,  however,  in  time  do  away 
the  hereditary  principle  is  to  be  exf 
A  scheme  of  reform  of  the  Lords  h 
ready  been  outlined  by  a  commissio 
pointed  by  themselves,  and  it  seems  pn 
that  the  present  crisis  may  bring 
a   compromise    acceptable    to    both    p 

£iwfl(s      '^^*^  ^'^'*  °^   King   Mam 

'"  Portugal  to  England  late  i 

""''         vember,  for  the  purpose,  i 

generally   believed,   of  choosing  an   E 

princess  for  a  wife,  recalled  the  attent 

the   world    to   the   little   Iberian   kin 

Two  years  ago  next  month,  it  will  be  n 

bered.    King   Carlos  I.    and   his  eldcs 

KiNc   MANUKL,  OK  PORTUGAL.  AND  HIS  MOTHRR,    wcfc  assassinatcd  by  the  agents  of  a  pc 

Kx-ijuKKN  AMf.LLE,  IN  THE  oFFicK  OF  Organization  which   regarded  the  Bra 

THE  TALACK  AT  LiSRoN  family  as  responsiWe  for  the  political  a 

I,    ,.  -11        1     L       dustrial    decadence   of    Portugal.      M 

Liberals  in  the  new  Parliament  will  undoubt-    ,],p  ^^^^^  ^^_  succeeded.     Since  that 

edly  take  some  definite  action  upon  the  qucs-    ^^.;t|,  ^^e  help  of  the  experience  and  mo 

tion  of  woman  suffrage.      Notwithstanding 

the  "  deplorable,  suicidal  policy  of  a  small  ,^^^^^^^^^^^_^^— 

section  of  its  advocates,"  said  Mr.  Asquith, 
"  the  government  does  not  desire  to  burke 
the  question  which  is  chiefly  one  upon  which 
the  new  House  of  Commons  should  express 
its  opinion." 

fBo/and'j  T^^  opposition  of  the  Lords  to 
Lani-HauiKg  the  Liberal  budget,  as  already 
pointed  out  more  than  once  in 
these  pages,  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
its  provisions  call  for  greatly  increased  taxes 
upon  land  and  property,  and  a  decrease  of 
the  burdens  upon  foodstuffs  and  articles 
used  by  the  poorer  classes.  Some  of  the  Rad- 
ical and  Liberal  papers,  notably  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  are  publishing  lists  of  the 
names  of  land-owning  peers,  indicating  the 
number  of  their  acres  to  show  their  reasons 
for  voting  against  "  a  land  tax  budget."  Out 
of  a  total  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
77,000,000  acres,  the  peers  who  voted  against 
the  budget  own  more  than  16,000,000, — 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole.  Conserva- 
tive opinion  in  England  holds  that  in  per- 
mitting their  personal  interests  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  national  good  the  Lords  (we 
quote  the  Chronicle)  "  have  chosen  the  way  the  youthful  kings  of  spain  and  po 
of  destruction."     That  the  Liberals,  if  they     (phoioarBphedditrlng  King  Manuel's vIslttoJ 
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QUEEN    WILHELMINA    OF    HOLLAND.    AND    THE    PRINCESS    JULIANA 


counsels  of  his  mother,  Queen  Amelie,  the 
young  monarch,  who  is  twenty  years  of  age, 
has  managed  the  affairs  of  state  with  a 
gratifying  degree  of  success.  Portugal,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  still  far  from  being  a 
modern  state.  Political  and  industrial  meth- 
ods are  yet  corrupt  and  antiquated,  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  reports  that  come  with 
increasing  frequency  through  London,  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Pnrtugai't  ^"^  '^  "  particularly  in  the  few 
Colonial  colonial  possessions  that  still  re- 
'^'^"""""""  main  to  Portugal  of  her  once 
vast  tropical  and  oriental  empire,  that  is  to 
be  found  the  chief  indictment  of  Portuguese 
governmental  administration.  Reports  of 
maladministration  in  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands as  well  as  in  Timor  and   Goa,  Por- 


tugal's East  Indian  possession 
public  at  the  same  time  as 
Government  accuses  the  Poi 
thorities  of  unjust  treatment 
nese  in  Macao,  the  Portu 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  F 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
world  hears  stories  of  cruel  e> 
the  natives  and,  during  the  past 
so  serious  have  been  the  chargi 
and  slavery  in  the  islands  of  Sar 
Principe,  off  the  west  coast  of 
an  international  agitation  has 
to  investigate  the  condition  o 
workmen  on  the  cocoa  plantat 
islands.  An  agent  of  one  ( 
English  cocoa  manufaaurers  wl 
plantations  reported  the  native 
shocking  condition.  It  should 
that  a  royal  decree,  dated  at  L 
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_'  published  in  London  within 
the  past  fortnight,  suspends  for  three  months 
"  the  recruiting  of  labor  in  Angola  for  San 
Thome  and  Principe,  cocoa  plantations,"  and 

intimates  a  future  "complete  suspension." 

TiieNeiii  B^'gii'i'  begins  the  year  1910 
RiaiiBt  In  under  a  new  monarch.  On  De- 
""''""  cember  23  Prince  Albert  formal- 
ly took  the  oath  of  office  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  Albert  I,  Belgium  has  had  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and,  secure 
in  her  neutrality  and  integrity,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Bel- 
gians begin  their  new  era  with  the  best  of 
prospects.  There  has  been  a  growing  fear 
in  recent  years  that  German  capital  was  gain- 
ing undue  influence  in  commercial  and  educa- 
tional matters  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  her 
sister  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Against 
this  "  peaceful  penetration,"  lookiiig  event- 
ually, it  is  apprehended,  toward  absorption 
of  the  kingdom  by  Germany,  many  Bel- 
gians have  protested  in  the  public  press.    The 


new  King  is  patriotic  and  independent,  and 
he  will  have  this,  the  only  purely  foreign 
problem  of  the  country,  to  face, — a  task 
which  may  not  prove  an  easy  one,  since  King 
Albert  is  known  to  have  strong  German  sym- 
pathies. It  is  not  believed  in  the  European 
capitals  that  the  death  of  King  Leopold  can 
have  much  effect  upon  the  politics  of  the 
continent.  The  general  situation  in  Belgium, 
as  the  new  King  finds  it,  with  some  facts 
about  the  monarch  and  his  Queen,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  the  career  of  the  late  Leopold 
II.  are  set  forth  on  another  page  this  month. 
It  is  believed  in  London  and  Paris  that  a 
change  of  rulers  will  be  followed  by  new- 
methods  of  administration  in  the  Congo,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  new  King,  under- 
standing as  he  does  from  personal  knowledge 
the  true  situation  in  Africa,  is  in  favor  of 
thorough-going  reforms.  Indeed,  during  the 
last  hours  of  King  Leopold's  life  the  Colonial 
Minister  introduced  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly a  hill  for  the  radical  reform  of  the  Congo 
administration. 

Tht  Mobti  Women  have  now  won  prizes  in 
puit  wiBtterg  three  ot  the  five  fields  marked  for 
"'  """'  distinction  by  the  bequest  of  the 
ate  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish  engineer 
and  chemist.  In  1903  Madame  Curie 
shared  one  with  her  husband  and  M.  Bec- 
querel  for'her  discoveries  in  connection  with 
the  radium  ray.  In  1905  the  prize  for  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace  was  awarded  to  the  Baroness 
von  Suttncr,  an  Austrian  lady,  whose  boot, 
"  Ground  Arms,"  made  a  deep  impression 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  distribution 
of  prizes  for  the  year  1909,  made  last  month 
in  Stockholm,  Madame  Sclma  Lagerlofif,  the 
Swedish  authoress,  took  the  honors  in  lit- 
erature. Her  collection  of  Scandinavian 
stories,  which  have  been  described  as  "  bright 
pictures  of  Northern  optimism,"  has  gone 
through  several  editions  in  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, and  has  made  the  authoress  famous  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  as  well.  The 
other  Nobel  prizes  awarded  last  month  went 
to  William'  Marconi  and  Professor  Ferdi- 
nand Braun,  of  Strasburg,  for  physics;  to 
Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  Leipsig,  for 
chemistry ;  to  Professor  Theodor  Kochcr,  of 
Berne,  for  physiology  and  medicine,  and  to 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  one  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal for  France,  and  to  M.  Beernaert,  for- 
mer Minister  of  State  of  Belgium,  for  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
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A  Minister  '^^^  important  event  in  our  far 
to  China  Eastern  relations  during  the  past 
few  weelcs  has  been  the  appoint- 
ment by  President  Taft  of  Mr.  William 
James  Calhoun,  of  Chicago,  as  Minister  to 
China.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  Chinese  Government  has 
pronounced  him  persona  grata.  Upon  sev- 
eral important  occasions  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  has  demon- 
strated his  fitness  for  such  a  diplomatic  post 
as  the  Chinese  mission.  Just  before  the  war 
with  Spain,  President  McKinley  entrusted 
him  with  the  delicate  and  complex  task  of 
investigating  the  situation  in  Cuba.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  commissioned  him  to  perform 
a  like  service  in  Venezuela  in  1905.  On 
both  these  occasions  he  exhibited  sound  judg- 
ment, coolness,  and  diplomatic  tact,  qualities 
he  will  certainly  need  for  his  new  duties  in 
China.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Calhoun  will 
depart  tor  his  new  post  early  in  the  present 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  minister  of  any  country  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  that  its  affairs  are  generally  more  im- 
portant in  their  relation  to  the  neighboring 
nations  of  Russia  and  Japan  than  in  them- 
selves. Mr.  Calhoun  will  have  to  under- 
stand and  deal  with  not  only  Chinese- Ameri- 
can relations  but  also  with  Chinese-Russian, 
Chinese-Japanese,  and  American-Russian- 
Japanese  relations.  The  tension  between 
China  and  Russia  over  the  still  unsettled 
question  of  municipal  administration  in  the 
Manchurian  cities  along  the  Siberian  border, 
and  the  next  steps  in  Japan's  administration 
of  Korea  will  be  the  immediate  problems  fac- 
ing the  new  American  Minister  when  he  ar- 
rives at  his  post.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  fact  that  Prince  Yama- 
gata,  one  of  the  Japanese  Elder  Statesmen, 
has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  succeed  the  late  Prince  Ito,  who 
was  recently  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  Korean, 
and  that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  post  at 
Picking,  Mr.  Chang,  the  new  Chinese  Min- 
ister, presented  his  credentials  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Baron  Uchida,  the  new  Ambassador 
from  Japan,  succeeding  Baron  Takahira,  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco. 


While     Canada     has     definitely 
Australia,     n^^de  up  her  mind  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a  national  navy,  another 
British    commonwealth    is    considering    the 


AUSIKALIA    AND    EUROPE    CO! 

(Showing  how  all  the  countries  o 
bo  placod  along  the  *'  coastal  fringe 
and  there  would  be  room  to  sparej 

same  problem  for  itself.  Aus 
intent  upon  the  creation  of  the  I 
navy.  A  bill  providing  for 
and  three  unarmored  cruisers,  i 
other  small  vessels  of  war,  has  a 
its  third  reading  in  the  Lower 
Commonwealth.  Within  the  pj 
island  continent  of  Australia  h 
whole  political  environment  s 
radically  transformed.  Mor« 
naval  and  military  power 
ly  close  proximity  to  her 
coasts  are  apparently  beginnin 
her  vast  unpeopled  territory  a  st 
tation  for  their  national  expan 
ply  to  the  contention  of  an  Er 
in  one  of  the  recent  imperial  c 
London,  that  Australia  does  not 
of  soil  and  natural  resources 
fusion  as  to  seriously  tempt  fc 
sion,  the  Hon.  Bernhard  R.  \^ 
Attorney-General  of  New  Soui 
plied,  in  a  speech  in  the  Federa 
afterward  incorporated  in  a  : 
lished  book,  by  saying: 

The  coastal  fringe  of  the  contii 
fertility  of  which  is  universall} 
much  larger  than  all  the  countries 
together,  if  we  leave  out  Russia, 
even  room  on  the  maritime  belt 
of  Russia  as  well,  while  the  wh 
terior  does  not  make  up  an  are; 
size  of  the  Czar's  European  domi 

In  illustration  of  his  point  < 
Wise  prints  in  his  book  an  inl 
comparing  Australia  and  the  cor 
rope,  which  we  reproduce  here 
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THE    READING    OF  THE    PRESIDENTS   MESSAGE   IN    THE    HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From  ft-or 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  6. — Both  branches  of  the  Sixly-first 
Congress  meet  in  regular  session  and  adjourn 
as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  memorj'  of  deceased 
members. 

December  7.— President  Taft's  annual  message 
is  received  and  read  in  both  branches. 

December  10. — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.)  introduces  his  bill  amending  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  law, 

December  14.— Tn  the  House,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  bill  is  favorably  re- 
ported, and  btlls  arc  introduced  for  the  es(al)- 
ftshment  of  a  central  national  bank  and  the  fur- 
ther restriction  of  immigration. 

December  15. — The  House  passes  two  bills  to 
promote  safety  on  railroads. 

December  i6.--The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Department   of  the   Inlerior   for 

information  regarding  mine  disasters In  the 

House,  Mr.  Hitchcock  <Dcm..  Neb.)  makes  a 
bitter  attack  on  Secretary  Ballmger, 

December  17.— The  House  considers  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

November  20.— The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  district  of  Missouri  holds  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  is  an 
illegal   corporation    and   orders   that   it    be   dis- 

November  24.— W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  inaugurated  as  Governor- General 
of  the  Philippines,,.. Pre-sident  Taft  holds  con- 
ferences   with    Attorney-General    Wicker  sham 
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to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  and  the  while-slave  traffic Presi- 
dent Taft  appoints  Benjamin  S.  Cable  Assistant 
Secrctarj^  of  the  Interior,  James  L.  Davenport 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  Chief  JuBiice 
William  J.  Mills  Governor  of  New  Mexico.,.. 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  appoints  Arion 
H.  Cheney  State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  to 
succeed  Oark  Williams. 

November  26. — President  Taft  approves  the 
regulations  for  the  collcclion  of  the  corporation 
lax  suhmilted  to  him  by  Si'crctary  MacVeagh. 

Novemticr  28. — It  is  .innounccd  in  Washing- 
Ion  that  ihc  number  of  federal  cmplovees  in  the 
country  i';  370,0(15,  as  against  3<^\ni  in  1907. 

November  2(). — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
promulgates  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  his 

deparimcnl Tlie    prnhiliitory    amendment    is 

defeated  in  Alaliama  by  a  majority  of  20,000. 

December  g.^Presidcnt  Taft  confers  with 
Speaker    Cannon   and   Vice-President    Sherman 

on  the  Icgisl.itive  prngnm  in  Congress At  a 

caucus  of  Democratic  Senators,  Senator  Money, 
of  Mississippi,  is  elected  minority  leader. 

December  13. — President  Taft  nominates 
Jud^e  Horace  II.  Lurton,  of  Tennessee,  for 
Justice  of  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court. 

December  15, — Secretary  Dickinson  announces 
the  selection  of  Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  for 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  to  succeed  Major- 
Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell, 

December  18.— Secretary"  MacVeagh  issues  an 
order  eliminating  State,  city,  and  railroad  bonds 
from  securities  which  may  be  accepted  tor  de- 
posit of  public  moneys  in  national  banks. 


RECORD  Of  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(S'-nctor  Italnes,  wbo  died  on  December  16.  had 
been  for  twenty  years  a  dominant  flgure  In  New  York 
Republican  politics) 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERHMENT— PORBIQN 

November  22. — The  British  House  of  Lords 
begins  debate  on  the  budget ;  Lord  Lorebum 
outlines  the  policy  of  the  Liberals. 

November  2^. — In  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  motion  to  put  an  end  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Morocco  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
436  to  71. 

November  24. — Lord  Rosebery  makes  a  no- 
table speech  during  the  budget  debate  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords The  Octobrisls  in- 
troduce a  bill  in  the  Russian  Duma  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  political  police The  Aus- 
tralian Parliament  approves  the  government's 
naval  proposals. 

November  26. — The  Australian  Senate  passes 
a  bill  confirming  the  selection  of  the  Yas-Can- 

berra  as  the  site  of  the  federal  cafiital The 

J-'rench  state  employees,  representing  181,000 
i,  decide  to  form  a  national  federa- 


November  27. — The  Spanish  cabinet  decides  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  Morocco. 

November  ag, — Lord  Morley  and  Lord  James, 
of  Hereford,  make  notable  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  warning  the  peers  of  the  se- 
rious consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  budget. 

November  30.— The  British  House  of  Lords, 


by  a  vote  of  350  to  75.  adopts  the  motion  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  suspending  the  Finance  bill. 
The  German  Reichstag  is  opened  by  Em- 
peror William. 

December  2. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
indorses  the  budget  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
200,  after  its  rejection  by  the  Ix)r'ds The  Ital- 
ian cabinet,  headed  by  Premier  Giolilti,  resigns. 

December  3. — The  British  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued. 

December  5. — High  Belgian  officials  issue  a 
protest  against  the  ^charges  of  maladministration 
in  the  Congo. 

December    7. — John    E.    Redmond    issues    a 

manifesto  in  behalf  of  Itie   Irish  party The 

Danish  Folkelhing  adopts  a  resolution  that  ex- 
Ministers  Christensen  and  Berg  should  be  prose- 
December  10. — Baron  Sidney  Sonnino  suc- 
ceeds in  forming  a  new  Italian  cabinet Pre- 
mier Asquith  commits  the  Liberal  party  to  Irish 
self-government  in  all  matters  relating  to  home 
affairs. 

December  12, — The  Spanish  municipal  elec- 
tions result  in  Liberal  victories. 

December  13. — Judge  Cannon,  of  Montreal, 
makes  a  report  urging  the  prosecution  of  four- 
teen municipal  officials  on  charges  of  graft. 

December  1^. — The  Canadian  budget  is  intro- 
duced in  Parliament. 

December  15, — The  Russian  Duma  censures 
the  Minister  of  Justice  for  issuing  an  order  bar- 
ring lawyers   from  visiting  their  clients   in  the 

prisons The     Irish     Nationalist     convention 

pledges  support  to  the  Liberal  party  in  the  com- 
ing election. 

December  16, — President  Zelaya,  of  Nicara- 
gua, sends  bis  resignation  to  Congress. 

December  17. — The  legislature  of  New  South 
Wales  passes  a  bill  rendering  employers  or  em- 
ployees who  instigate  a  strike  or  lockout  liable 
to  a  year's  imprisonment. 

December  19, — Belgian  Socialists  issue  a  man- 
ifesto demanding  a  republic. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  29. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  reach  an  agreement  on  the  boundaries 
of   British   Uganda,  German   East   Africa,   and 

the   Congo    Independent    Stale The   United 

Stales  and  Chile  request  King  Edward  to  act 
as  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  the  Alsop  claims, 

November  30.^Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, in  opening  the  Reichstag,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  ihe  Triple  Alliance  will  continue 
to  stand  together   for  the  world's  peace. 

December  l.— Secretary  Knox  recognizes  the 
Estrada  government  in  Nicaragua,  dismisses 
the  representative  of  Zelaya  in  Washington, 
and  informs  him  that  the  United  Slates  will 
hold  those  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
Cannon  and   Groce  personally  accountable, 

December  5. — China  issues  a  protest  to  the 
powers  against  Russia's  attempt  to  control  the 
administration   of    Mancburian    railways. 

December  6. — William  J.  Calhoun,  of  Illinois, 
is   appointed   American   minister   to   China. 

December    g. — The   protecting   powers    deny 
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Turkey's  request  to  interfere  with  the  status 
,   q«o  in  Crete. 

December  lo. — Tlie  German  Chancellor  refers 
during  the  budget  debate  in  the  Reichstag  to  af- 
fairs in  Morocco,  Germany's  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Decetiiber  13.— Nicaragua  threatens  to  make 
reprisals  against  Costa  Rica  in  case  of  further 
attacks  on  the   frontier. 

December  15. — China  refuses  Porlugal's  pro- 
posal to  submit  the  dispute  over  Macao 
lo     arbitration The     French     Chamber     of 


Deputies  votes  to  increase  the  duties  on  Ameri- 
can agricultural  machines. 

December  17.— The  Buffalo,  with  ;oo 
marines,  is  ordered  to  sail  from  Panama  for 
Coiinto  oil  advices  that  American  citizens  in 
Nicaragua   are  in   peril. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

November  20. — The  American  Federation  of 
"[^hoT  re-elects  Samuel  Gompers  president, 
John  Mitchell  vice-president,  and  Frank  Mor- 
rison secretary M.  Paulhan  makes  an  aero- 
plane trip  from  Mourmelon  to  Chalons  and  re- 
turn, sixty  kilometers,  in  fifty-five  minutes; 
be    reaches    an    altitude   of    100a    feet Ex- 


plorers in  the  St.  Paul  mine  al  Cherry,  III., 
tind  twenty  survivors  still  alive  (see  page  loa). 

November  22,— Teneriffe  experiences  an 
earthquake. 

November  26.— Dr.  Brenckmann  and  Hugo 
Francke,  members  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Berlin, 
are  killed  by  the  collapse  of  their  balloon  near 

November  29.— The  Berlin  Aero  Qub  appoints 
a    committee    to    gather    information    for    air 

November  30. — Two  Japanese  steamers 
founder  in  a  gale  off  Korea  and  Japan,  with 
heavy  loss  of  life. 

December  1. — Hubert  Latham  makes  an 
ascent  in  his  aeroplane  near  Mourmelon,  reach- 
ing an  estimated  height  of  1600  feet.... Sev- 
eral  small  villages  near  Biths,  Asiatic  Turkey. 

arc  destroyed  by  an  earthquake As  a  result 

of  a  switchmen's  strike,  practically  every 
branch  of  trade  in  the  Northwest  is  affected  ; 
a  coal  and  food  famine  Is  threatened. ..  .A 
Voakum-Hawley  syndicate  buys  control  of  the 
Frisco  system  from  the  Rock  Island. 

December  3.^The  British  steamer  ThUtie- 
mor  founders  in  Biddeford  Bay,  in  a  gale 
which  sweeps  the  British  coast. 

December  6. — Antonio  Fernandez  makes  too 
sharp  a  turn  in  his  aeroplane  at  Nice  and  the 
machine  falls  and  crushes  him. 

December  7.— The  Norfolk  &  Southern  Rail- 
way is  sold  at  auction  al  Norfolk,  Va..  to  rep- 
resenialives    of    the    reorganiiation    committee 

for    $8,500.000 A    special    train    makes    the 

run  from  Chicago  (o  New  York  in  seventeen 
and  a  half  hours,  a  new  easlbound  record  for 
the  distance  (980  miles). 

December  8. — President  Taft  makes  the  open- 
ing address  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in  Washington. 
....The  National  Monetary  Commission  makes 
public   reports   of   all   the   financial   institutions 

of   the    United    Slates Secretary    MacVeagh 

speaks  on  the  tariff  before  the  bankers  of  Bos- 
Ion The    New    York    Board    of    Education 

forbids  the  playing  of  football  after  January  i, 
1910. ..  .Announcement  is  made  that  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  at  Rome  has  received  as  a  gift  a 
villa  worth  $500,000,  to  be  used  as  a  home  for 

December  10, — The  American  battleships 
Georgia  and  Nebraska  are  in  collision  off  the 
Virginia  capes.... A  report  showing  the  extent 
of  and  evils  of  the  white-slave  traffic  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Commission The  American  Ice  Com- 
pany is  found  guilty  of  creating  a  monopoly. 

December  11. — The  total  number  of  deaths 
reported  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  a  single  week  is 
fifty-eight,  in  comparison  with  sixty-three  live' 
lost  during  the  rest  of  Che  season. 

December  12. — The  General  Assembly  of  tl 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  represen 
ing  forty-six  countries,  meets  at  Rome,  Italy 

December  13. — Fire  in  Valdivia,  CI 
destroys  eighteen  blocks;  thousands  of  per 
ar;    homeless    and    the    loss    is    estimatec 

$2,500,000 Capt.  Thomas  Franklin,  U.  S 

is  sentenced  lo  two  and  a  half  years  ir 
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federal  prison  at  Atlanta  for  embezzlement  of 
Military  Academy  funds. 

December  i8, — In  one  week  there  are  thir- 
teen serious  railroad  wrecks  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  the  dead  number  twenty-six;  the 

OBITUARY 

November  2o,— The  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  formerly  Consuelo  Yznaga. . .  .The 
Karl  of  Moray.  67. 

November  21. — Peler  Kroeyer,  the  world-re- 
nowned Danish  painler James  E.  Defebaugh, 

editor  and  proprietor  of  the  American  Lumber- 
man, ss- 

November  22,— Baron  George  de-  Renter,  46. 

John    Caldwell,   treasurer   of   the   Wesling- 

house  Air  Brake  Company,  ?o. 

November    2,1, — Congressman    David    A.    De 

Armond,   of    Missouri,   66 Solon    Chase,   of 

Maine,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  "greenback" 

agitation  of  the  Vos.  87 Admiral  Baron  Giis- 

tav  von  Senden-Bibran,  62. 

November   2;. — Ex -Congressman    Edward    P. 

Allen,  of  Michigan Luis  Monlt,  director  of 

the  Chilean  National  Library. 

November  26. — Judge  Henry  Fitzgibbon,  Re- 
corder of  Belfast,  85 Cyprien  Godebski,  the 

November  2?.— Mr,  Kendal  O'Brien,  M.  P.,  60. 

November  28.— Col.  John  R.  Webster,  of 
North  Carolina,  64. ...James  P.  Carey,  of  the 
Brookljit  Eagk,  78. 

November  ag.^David  A.  Woodward,  inventor 
of  the  solar  print  system  of  portrait  painting, 
86 Mother  'Austin  Carroll,  head  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  of  New  Orleans,  80. 

November  30. — Charles  Stewart  Smith,  of 
New  York.  77.... Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
drick.  first  American  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic   diocese    of    Cebu,    60 Karl    Theodor, 

Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  famous  eye  specialist,  70 

Isadore  Newman,  the  New  Orleans  banker,  73. 

Brig.   Gen.   Thomas   McCurdy   Vincent,   U. 

S.  A.  (retired),  77. 

December  i.— Brig.-Gen.  Henry  M.  Adams, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  65. ...Oscar  F.  Williams. 
.\m erica n  Consul  at  Manila  in  ihe  Spanish- 
American  War,  66. 

December  2.— Rev.  William  Alfred  Packard, 
D.  D.,  professor  emeritus  of  Latin  at  Prince- 
ton, 79. 

December  3. — Prof.  Charles  Gross,  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  at  Harvard,  52..  ..AUesan- 
itro  Fortis,  formerly  Premier  of  Italy. 

December  5. — Bishop  Daniel  A.  (^odsetl,  of 

the    Methodist    Episcopal   Church,   70 Emily 

Huntington,    teacher   and    author,   69 Henry 

Pearce,  the  Providence  banker.  7^ ....  William 
Mel  calf,  a  weil-kiiown  metallurgist,  71, 

December  6,— Arthur  Hill,  one  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  Michigan.  61. 

December  7. — Adolf  Growoll,  the  bibliog- 
rapher, 59 Lemuel  T.  Aiwood,  financial  head 

of  the  Scripps-McRae  newspapers,  57. 


December  9.— Hermann  Kaulbach,  the  Ger- 
man artist,  63 Dr.  C.  J.   Bou  Id  en,  president 

of  King's  University.   Nova   Scotia,  48 Gen. 

Domingo   Vasquez,   former   President   of   Hon- 

December     10. — Chief     Justice     Leonard     A. 

Jones,  of  the  Massachusetts  Land  Court,  77 

Dr.     Ludwig     Mond,    the    chemist,    70 Red 

Cloud,  the  famous  Sioux  Indian  chief,  90: 

December  13.— Sir  Alfred  Lewis  Jones,  head 
of   the   firm   of    Elder,    Dempster   &    Co..    ship 

owners,   63 Dr.    Ludwig   von    Holle,    former 

Prussian   Minister  of  Education,  54. 

December     14.— Ex- Congressman     Philip    B. 

Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  54 Agustin  Querol, 

the  Spanish  sculptor,  46. 

December  15.— Rev.  David  C,  Hughes,  father 

of    Governor    Hughes,    of    New    York.    77 

Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  the  author  and  jour- 
nalist. 72.... Gen.  William  W.  Dudley,  of  In- 
diana, iormerly  Commissioner  of  Pen .s ions,"  67. 

December  16.— Stale  Senator  John  Raines,  of 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  69 Frederick  Green- 
wood, the  English  author  and  journalist. 

December  17.— King  Leopold,  of  Belgium.  74 
(see  page  43). 

Sec  ember  18.— Gen.  Green  B.  Raum.  of  Illi- 
,   formerly   Commissioner  of   Internal   Rev- 
enue   and    Commissioner    of    Pensions,    80 

Israel  W.  Morris,  a  pioneer  mining  engineer  of 

Pennsj'Ivania,  80 Grand  Duke  Michael  Nich- 

olaievitch.  of  Russia,  gfand  uncle  of  the  Ciar 
and  oldest  representative  of  the  Russian  im- 
perial house,  77. 
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The    session    of    Con 
gress     that    'began 


last 


month,  and  the  many  .,.,-        j 
portant   matters  of  legis- 
lation to  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion, have  provided  fruitful  subjects  for 
the  cartoonist's  pencil.    President  Taft's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  also,  naturally,  comes  in  -. 
for  considerable  attention.    We  have  selected  f 
some  of  the  best  of  the  recent  cartoons  for  re- 
production in  these  pages. 


From  the  /ngulrer   (Phtladelphte) 
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A    BLACK-HAND    THREAT 

1  ttio  .Vo.fJi  American  (I'll  1 1  n  del  phi  a  i 
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THE    USUAL    FATE    OF    THE    MAN    WHO    TRIES    TO    STAND    IN    WITH    BOTH    : 
Frr.m  t1ii>  Nun  (Batllmnrp) 
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^M^^^ 

^^^i^^p 

^s^^^ 

(Referring  to  Ihe  prpKent  pron 

Frum   tbc  Jourvat   (UlnDeapollB) 
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CANT  SEEM 

Prom  tho  O    go 

ema  n     a      1    e      sub  ect,        The  above  cartoon  is  a  reminder  of  the  diffi- 

s  c  arac  e    za   on  of  h  m  as    culty  experienced   in  many  cases   of   corporate 

a  fi  e  IS    o   nd  C3  e  tha      he  a    a  k    of  he    n-     crime  in  getting  at  the  responsible  offenders, — 

u  gent  Cong  essmen  w  11  make       le  mp  es-    the  men  "  higher  up," — instead  of  punishing  the 

on  on  th  s  ha  dened  an  employee. 


PRESIDENT    TAFT         S    PPOSE    WE    SPEND    SOME    MONEY    AND    CARE    ON    THE    HEALTH    OF 

THE    HUMAN    FAM  LY    FOR    A    WHILE.    DOCTOR)' 

I         d         Tn      li  n  m  ud^  a  b   d    u    Ilealtb  llurcmi.  -I'Tnm  1]i<-  ./oormil  (MlnjipapoUsi 
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From  tbe  Sun  (Baltimore) 


tFHAT  IS   HE  GOrNG   TO   DO   ABOUT   IT? 
From  thp  CnnitUvtion  (Atlanta) 
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E  CHALLENGE  !  y.  HOA  ! 

(Apropos  of  tbe  cetusal  at  the  EogllBh  Honre  of         (John  Bull's  Hodbc  of  Lorda  horse  retusea  to  leap 
inU  to  ratlf;  tlio  budget  paSBMl  bj  the  House  of     )],«  badget  hurdle  hdiI  loaves  him  In  a  bad  predicts 


e  World  (New  Yock) 


Vtam  Ibe  iTerafd  ( 


BELGIUM  AND  THE  NEW  REGIME 

TTNDER  the  Salic  law  of  succession  the  was  crowned  King  of  Belgium  as  Leopold 

^      throne  of  Belgium  passes  the  late  King  II.    in    December,    1865.      Since    that   time 

Leopold's  three  daughters  and  is  vested   in  the     history    of     Belgian     domestic    affairs 

Prince   Albert,    the   only   son   of    Leopold's  and     the    international    reputation    of    the 

younger  brother,  Count   Phillippe  of   Flan-  Belgian     people     have    been     closely     iden- 

ders.      The    new    monarch    is    now    thirty-  tified    with    the    name    and    fame    of    their 

four    years    of    age,    and    one    of    the    most  King,   not    always    to    the    enhancement    of 

popular    members    of     the    reigning    house  their   reputation. 

of  Belgium.  He  is  reported  as  being  ex-  Of  Leopold  II.  as  a  constitutional  mon- 
ceedingly  democratic  in  his  disposition;  he  arch  little  but  praise  can  be  written.  By 
has  a  talent  for  civil  engineering,  and  has  his  able  management  of  his  country's  affairs 
practiced  this  hobby  of  his  in  many  parts  of  he  placed  that  comparatively  insignificant 
the  globe.  He  has  been  a  great  traveler  and  state  on  a  plane  of  great  domestic  prosperity' 
student  of  politics  and  economics.  In  1898  and  of  world-wide  importance.  In  their  own 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  studied  rail-  country  the  Belgians  are  noted  for  their  in- 
roading  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  James  J.  dustry,  intelligence,  and  frugality,  while 
Hill.  Several  years  later  he  made  an  ex-  abroad  their  enterprise  and  industry  have 
tended  visit  to  the  Congo,  and  upon  his  re-  become  a  proverb.  The  successful  expres- 
turn  to  Belgium  urged  strongly  the  needs  of  sion  of  these  qualities  in  action  has  been  due 
railroad  development  and  reform  of  the  very  largely  to  the  astute  business  methods 
treatment  of  the  natives.  King  Albert  is  a  and  wise  political  policies  of  the  Jate  King 
thoroughly  enlightened  man  and  a  great  Leopold.  Early  in  his  reign  he  fixed  upon 
reader.  He  is  averse  to  pomp  and  display,  the  foreign  policy  of  England  as  the  model 
is  affable  and  free  in  manner,  has  a  keen  for  Belgium,  and  thereupon  began  to  urge 
sense  of  duty,  and  is  profoundly  interested  the  ideas  of  colonization  and  the  extension  of 
in  social  questions.  His  domestic  life  is  trade.  He  actively  advocated  a  strong  navy 
very  happy.  He  is  a  devoted  husband  and  and  a  merchant  marine,  and  personally  urged 
affectionate  father.  In  person  he  is  excep-  and  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  samples 
tionally  tall,  with  a  handsome  face  of  the  of  Belgian  manufactures  to  all  parts  of  the 
best  German  type.  He  is  devoted  to  world.  At  his  instigation  Belgian  enter- 
outdoor  sports.  His  wife,  the  Princess  prise  in  the  shape  of  capital  for  investment 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  married  in  and  commerce  generally  spread  over  the 
1900,  is  a  woman  of  cultured  and  domestic  globe.  Belgian  money  and  Belgian  engineers 
tastes.  She  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  built  railroads  in  China,  bridges  in  Egypt, 
learned  Princesses  in  Europe,  '^^cy  have  and  aqueducts  in  Australia.  The  trade  of 
three  children.  Prince  Leopold,  aged  nine;  Antwerp  extended  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
Prince  Charles,  aged  seven,  and  the  Princess  the  earth.  Leopold  improved  and  extended 
Marie  Jose,  aged  four.  the  Belgian  railroad  system.  He  also  made 
Albert  I.  is  the  third  King  of  Belgium,  many  municipal  improvements,  beautifying 
When,  in  1830,  the  revolution  broke  out  in  and  modernizing  the  capital,  Brussels,  as  well 
Brussels,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  as  the  city  of  Liege,  and  improving  the  ports 
the  provinces  which  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Ostend  and  Antwerp.  He  took  an  active 
of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands,  the  first  interest  in  the  working  classes,  and  contrib- 
Belgian  National  Congress  elected  Prince  uted  generously  to  charities  and  public  en- 
Leopold  of  Saxe-CoburgGotha  first  King  of  terprises.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  he  ex- 
the  Belgians.  Leopold  I.  ascended  the  throne  ercised  his  functions  as  King  in  a  scrupu- 
in  July,  1 83 1,  and  almost  immediately  after-  lously  constitutional  manner.  He  was  never 
wards  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Belgium  known  to  interfere  in  international  affairs, 
was  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  although  by  training  and  natural  intellectual 
and  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  his  accession,  equipment  he  was  an  authority  on  inter- 
the  first  Belgian  King  married  Princess  national  matters.  During  his  youth  he  trav- 
Louisc,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  "  Citizen  eled  extensively,  and  so  extensive  was  his 
King  of  P>ance."  Their  son,  Louis  Philippe  knowledge  of  world  politics,  and  so  clear 
Marie  Victor,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  his  judgment,  that  his  personal  weekly  letter 
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to  Queen  Victoria   (even  though  the  good  from  the  great  question  of  the  Congo.    The 

Queen  seldom  replied)  had  at  times  consid-  general    tranquillity    and    prosperity    of    his 

erable  influence  upon  the  foreign  policies  of  reign,    however,    was    disturbed    by    many 

the  British  Government.  labor  and  socialistic  agitations.     These  ditS- 

During   the   reign   of   Leopold    Belgium  culties  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  met  by  a 

pro^cred  commercially  and  had  no  serious  gradual  broadening  of  the  suffrage,  until,  in 

foreign  problems,  aside,  of  course,  always,  1893,  the  franchise  right  was  conferred  on 
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CUZABETH     THE    NEW      QUEEN   OF    THE    BELGIANS 


all  male  citiKciis  ab»ve  the  age  of  twenty- 
tivc.  Tlic  tricat  factor  of  internal  politics  was 
the  strife  bet\vi-en  the  clerical  and  liberal 
parties.  As  a  whi)le.  however,  the  country 
prospered,  ami  with  its  international  position 
tiuarantceil  by  the  (jreat  powers  of  Europe 
it  has  played  a  prominent  part  as  a  promoter 
of  many  international  agreements  on  such 
matters  as  neutrality  in  war,  arbitration,  hy- 
j;iene,    trentiraphica!    science,   and    the   postal 

The  fact  which  will  make  King  Ijeopoid's 
reign   a   marked   one   in   the  history  of   the 


world  was  the  fnundinj;  and  exploitation 
of  the  Conjio  Free  State  In  the  long  story 
of  outrajie,  cruelty,  and  misery  in  this  central 
African  empire,  and  the  eipially  long  contro- 
versy with  its  bitter  criticism  and  indignant 
defense,  the  following;  facts  are  undisputed 
history: 

In  1876  J.ropold  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  congress  of  t;eographiTs  and  explorers  at 
Brussels  to  establish  the  Afriam  Internation- 
al Association  to  utilize  African  discoveries. 
The  next  year  the  explorer,  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley,  was  sent  to  Africa  with   the   financial 
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backing  of  King  LeO' 
pold.  Stanley  made 
an  impressive  report 
on  the  riches  and 
vastness  of  the  Congo 
basin  and  the  perfect 
machinery  which  in  a 
short  time  had  been 
built  up  by  th«  Bel- 
gian King  to  exploit 
the  region.  In  1884 
there  was  called  at 
Brussels  a  national 
conference  under  the 
title  the  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  the 
Upper  Congo.  In 
1885,  in  accordance 
with  the  work  of  this 
committee,  there  was 
passed  by  the  inter- 
national conference  at 
Berlin,  in  which  four- 
teen powers  were  rep- 
resented, the  Great 
Charter  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  which, 
later,  developed  into 
the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Congo. 
According  to  the 
Great  Charter  there 
was  to  be  free  trade 
in  the  Congo,  but  no 
monopoly,  no  slavery, 
and  no  cannibalism. 
King  Leopold  was 
chosen  sovereign.  In 
a  decree  wliich  an- 
nounced this  to  the 
world  it  was  declared 
that  the  relations  be- 
tween Belgium  and 
the  Congo  were,  and 

were  always  to  remain,  "  purely  personal."  of  what  was  known  as  "  the  Domain  of  the 
In  his  will  made  four  years  after  the  Ber-  Crown."  In  the  developing  of  this  region 
lin  conference  King  Leopold  bequeathed  his  King  Leopold  had  spent  many  millions  of 
Congo  rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  Belgian  francs,  some  from  his  own  private  purse,  but 
nation,  and  in  the  following  year  (1890),  the  larger  portion  in  two  loans  authorized  by 
in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  for  the  Belgian  Parliament  aggregating  almost 
developing  the  so-called  Free  State,  the  Bel-  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
gian  government  received  from  the  King  the  For  a  decade  or  more  the  civilized  world 
right  to  annex  the  Congo  after  a  period  of  has  been  receiving  tales  of  the  most  horrible 
ten  years.  Owing  to  some  opposition  from  cruelty  and  misrule  from  the  Congo,  Blood- 
England  this  option  was  not  taken  up  in  curdling  stories  of  outrages  upon  the  natives, 
1900,  but,  finally,  in  1908,  Belgium  formally  and  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  imposed  upon 
annexed  the  territory,  the  Parliament  at  them  in  developing  the  resources  of  that  vast 
Brussels  compelling  Leopold  to  surrender  all   territory  of  more  than  900,000  square  miles 
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(approximately  one-third  the  area  of  the  lightly  than  was  the  custom  among  Euro- 
United  States),  have  been  circulated  upon  pean  monarchs  of  his  time.  There  was 
the  authority  of  missionaries  and  travelers  scarcely  a  year  of  his  reign  in  which  his 
of  different  nationalities.  A  society,  inter-  name  was  not  connected  with  some  scandal, 
national  in  its  membership,  exists  for  the  and  his  escapades  more  than  once  drew  forth 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  world  public  rebukes  from  governmental  and  high 
to  these  abuses,  and  periodicals  have  been  social  persons  in  his  kingdom, 
issued  and  books  written  to  expose  them  to  King  Leopold's  family  was  a  most  unfor- 
the  world.  Organized  protest  has  been  tunate  one.  His  sister  Cartetta  was  married 
made  in  all  civilized  nations,  and  on  two  to  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
occasions,  in  1904  and  1906,  strong  but  in-  Mexico.  A  few  months  after  the  execution 
effective  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  of  her  husband  she  became  violently  in- 
the  intervenrion  of  the  United  States.  In  sane,  and  it  was  whispered  that  King  Leo- 
February,  1907,  the  United  States  Senate  pold  had  appropriated  her  estates  and  for- 
passed  a  resolution  asking  for  international  tune.  His  only  son,  Leopold  Ferdinand, 
investigation  of  the  Congo  charges.  Much  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  His  eldest 
indignation  was  also  aroused  in  England  and  daughter,  Princess  Louise,  deserted  her  hus- 
France.  Meanwhile  the  Belgians  themselves  band,  the  nephew  of  Queen  Victoria,  to 
had  become  aroused,  and  the  result  of  a  long  elope  with  an  Austrian  army  officer.  His 
campaign  in  that  country  was  the  taking  second  daughter.  Princess  Stephanie,  made 
over  of  the  **  Free  State  "  by  the  Belgian  a  widow  in  1881  by  the  suicide  of  her  hus- 
government.  band,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria, 
In  reply  to  all  these  charges  the  King  and  later  married  a  Hungarian  count,  a  match 
his  defenders  claimed  malicious  falsification,  to  which  her  father  declined  to  be  recon- 
and  offered  the  general  explanation  that  it  ciled.  His  youngest  daughter,  Princess 
would*  be  impossible  tcr  apply  the  rules  of  Clementine,  remains  unmarried.  The  Queen, 
civilized  society  to  the  natives  in  the  wilds  Marie  Henriette,  died  in  1902,  of  a  broken 
of  Africa.  Making  due  allowance  for  ex-  heart,  it  is  believed,  over  her  husband's  neg- 
aggeration  and  despite  great  differences  of  lect.  An  excellent  characterization  of  the 
opinion,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  still  |ate  monarch  is  given  in  a  character  sketch 
remains  a  vast  deal  of  corruption  and  suffer-  in  the  New  York  Sun,  from  which  we  quote 
ing  in  Africa,  for  which  the  late  King  Leo-  the  following  apt  paragraph : 
•pold  was  responsible,  and  that  he  made  a  vast  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^, 

fortune  out  of  his  rich  African  concessions,  too  tender  hearted  to  sign  the  death  warrant  c^f 

Of  course  the  Congo  was  Leopold's  chief  a  criminal,  yet   the  heartless  exploiter  of   the 

business   enterprise.      He  had   many  others.  Congo  natives;  perhaps  the  shrewdest  business 

He  had  large  personal  interests  in  railroad  !!?%  3^ *!i?'.  ^l^!'^"^]'  }^^  I"?'^  profligate  prince 
.^  ,  r  J  .  ^,  .  in  liurope;  up-to-date  statesman,  enlightened 
enterprises  in  his  own  country  and  in  China,  promoter  of  industry  and  commerce,  art  con- 
in  Japanese  promotion  schemes,  and  in  ni-  noisseur,  benefactor  of  his  people,  domestic 
trate   fields   in   South  America.      Indeed,   it  tyrant,  spendthrift   gambler,  embezzler,  hero  of 

may  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  Ln^nwlf  ."f  ll 'roi'^^l.'^\'^^ 

•^       ,      .                       ,  and   obscure  01    several  great  capitals   tigiired. 

astute   business   men   that   ever   sat   upon   a  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  a   man   of 

throne.  contradictions,  offered  perhaps  the  most  curious 

Throughout    his    entire    career,    the    late  study  in  history  to  the  analyst  of  character.    In 

King  Leopold  was  known  as  a  man  of  un-  ^:.^P"^!!5  ""TT.  ^l-'^Tfi^'T^'  ''''''^"'''  ""^ 

1                .              Ill  greatness.     In  his  private  hie  he  was  vicious, 

savory  personal  reputation,  and  a  ruler  whose  reckless  and  cynical  to  the  point  of  indecency. 

family  misfortunes  almost  equaled   those  of  Age  brought  no  change  in  him.     The  closing 

the  ill-fated  Hapsburg  Emperor  of  Austria,  years  of  his  life,  well  past  threescore  and  ten, 

While  his  early  n^arried  life  seemed  to  be  p-„^^,1e!:p'i';tVaVsTndt'Tt  l^T^:'jr^ 
happy,  It  soon  became  evident  that  King  most  flagrant  excursions  in  the  realm  of  gal- 
Leopold  held  his  marriage  vows  even  more  lantry. 


WATER-POWER  SITES  ON  THE 

PUBLIC   DOMAIN 

BY  THE  HON.  RICHARD  A.  BALLINGER 

(Secretary  of  the  Interior) 

'^rUMEROUS  factors  of  conservation  arc  tinuous  flow  throughout  the  year  in  wet  and 
involved  in  the  development  of  water  dry  seasons  requires  the  impounding  of  flood 
power  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  or  surplus  waters.  These  waters  so  re- 
the  West,  which  embrace  substantially  all  strained  thereby  become  in  part  available  tor 
the  remaining  public  lands  outside  of  Alaska,  irrigation  during  crop  seasons  as  well  as  in 
The  essential  factors  are,  ( i )  a  saving  of  the  continuous  generation  of  power  for  elec- 
the  natural  fuels, — coal,  oil,  gas,  and  for-  trical  transmission.  Also  thousands  of  mo- 
ests;  (2)  a  lessened  expense  in  the  irrigation  tors  are  thus  capable  of  use  in  pumping 
of  agricultural  lands  and  in  securing  power  water  to  the  surface  for  irrigation  to  an  ex- 
for  mine  development;  (3)  the  restraint  of  tent  not  feasible  if  fuel  were  necessary  to 
flood  waters  and  the  augmenting  of  waters  create  power  or  normal  stream  flow  must 
for  navigation.  be  depended  on. 

The  long-distance  transmission  of  hydro-  Experience  shows  that  the  impounding  or 
electric  power  will  always,  generally  speak-  storage  of  the  waters  of  mountain  streams  in 
ing,  be  most  practicable  and  economical  in  the  flood  season  necessarily  retards  the  ab- 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  normal  seasonal  run  off  and  equalizes  the 
States  since  the  cost  of  coal  and  other  fuels  flow  of  the  natural  streams  and  rivers,  pre- 
for  power  generation  will  have  locally  pro-  venting  inundation  of  lands  in  one  season  of 
hibitive  values,  due  chiefly  to  cost  of  labor  in  the  year  and  augmenting  river  flow  in  other 
mining  and  the  lon^  hauls  in  transportation,  seasons  of  low  waters,  thereby  increasing  the 
This,  however,  is  not  true  in  all  localities,  facilities  for  navigation, 
as  at  present  the  low  selling  price  of  oil  in  Those  whose  environment  leads  them  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  removes  think  only  of  densely  populated  regions,  busy 
much  of  the  incentive  for  hydro-electric  de-  with  all  manner  of  industrial  pursuits,  little 
velopment  in  these  cities.  realize  the  absurdity  of  the  development  of 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  every  water  power  on  streams  in  a  wilderness  or 
horsepower  developed  by  hydro-electric  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  large  centers 
transmission  conserves  just  that  quantity  ot  of  population  and  industrial  activity,  except 
nature's  fuel  necessary  to  produce  the  same  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  mining,  or  railway 
horsepower,  not  to  mention  the  fuel  used  in  operation,  as,  for  instance,  there  can  be  no 
its  transportation;  therefore  the  gain  repre-  possible  incentive  in  a  commercial  sense  in 
sents  the  saving  of  an  exhaustible  natural  re-  the  present  development  of  hydro-electric 
source  and  the  utilization  of  what  would  power  for  other  purposes  on  the  Shoshone 
otherwise  run  to  waste.  River  in  Wyoming,  or  the  Flathead  River  in 

The  natural  gift  of  power  in  the' waters  Idaho,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the 
can  never  be  of  full  service  until  developed  great  power  possibilities  of  a  large  number 
and  stored,  in  countries  where  there  are  of  other  Rocky  Mountain  streams.  No 
well-defined  wet  and  dry.  seasons,  and  such  cities  lie  within  reach  of  these  streams 
development  is  dependent  mainly  upon  pri-  through  power  transmission.  In  a  word, 
vate  enterprise.  Water-power  development  there  are  not  to-day  settlements  capable  of 
in  probably  the  major  portion  of  the  West  is  economically  utilizing  many  such  power  pos- 
impracticable  from  a  commercial  point  of  sibilities  unless  coupled  with  the  uses  above 
view  unless  coupled  with  the  irrigation  of  mentioned.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for 
arid  lands,  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  the  power  sites  being  permitted  to  pass  be- 
minerals,  or  railway  operation.  The  force  yond  public  control,  as  the  future  may  re- 
of  these  statements  is  better  understood  when  quire  the  development  of  all  their  potential- 
it  IS  known  that  the  maintenance  of  a  con-    ities. 
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We  seem  to  be  in  a  measure  at  the  thresh-  beyond  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  investment 

old    of    hydro-electric    development    on    the  and  cost  of  operation,  or  entry  into  any  agree- 

11.      1-  J  Lji  ^u  ment  or  combination  to  limit  the  supply  of  elec- 

pubhc  domain,  and  much  depends  upon  the  ^^ical  current,  or  failure  to  operate  the  plant; 

right  solution  of  these  problems,  and  espe-  and, 
cially  upon  the  legislation  governing  the  dis-       7-  That  all  books  and  accounts  shall  always  be 

position  of  power  sites  on  the  public  lands,  ^"^j^^^  ^^  the  inspection  of  the  department. 
T                       ^              1                        I      T^      •         Unreasonable   or   narrow   restrictions   beyond 

In  my  recent  annual  report  to  the  Presi-  the  necessity  of  public  protection  against  mon- 

dent  I  have  said  on  this  subject:  opoly,  or  extortion  in  charges,  will,  of  course, 

In  anticipation  of  new  legislation  by  Congress  xif^l^ "iT^^rT^  ""^u    ^T^  "^  "f  ^"!  P"^Pf  ^i* 

to  "prevent  the  acquisition  of  power  sites  on  the  The..statute  should,  therefore    while  giving  full 

public   domain   by   private   persons   or   corpora-  ^        Protection  agamst  the  abuses  of  the  privi- 

tions    with    the    view    of    monopolizing   or   ad-  leges  extended    so   far  as  consistent  encourage 

verselv  controlling  them  against  the  public  in-  {"vestment  m  these  projects;  and  it  must  always        , 

terest;  there  have  been   temporarily  withdrawn  ^^  ^^J"^^  ^"  -n'"/!!^^^^  excessive  charges  for  the 

from  all  forms  of  entry  approximately  603,355  franchise  will   fall  upon  the  consumer      Legis- 

acres,  covering  all   locations  known  to  possess  ?^°"^^  ^^'^  character  proceeds  upon  the  theory 

power  possibilities  on  unappropriated  lands  out-  ^}^^^    Congress    can    impose    such    contractural 

side  of   national    forests.     Without   such   with-  ^^'""^^  ^"^  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  in  the  sale 

drawals   these   sites   would   be   enterable   under  ^^  use  permitted  of  Government  lands,  so  long 

existing  laws,  and  their  patenting  would  leave  ^s  such  limitations  do  not  conflict  with  the  pow- 

the   general    Government    powerless   to   impose  ^^^  properly  exercised  by  the  State  wherein  they 

any  limitations  as  to  their  use.  "^^^  ^^  situated. 

If   the   federal   Government   desires   to   exer-         ^^,  ,    •         , 

cise   control    or   supervision   over   water-power         ^  he     statement     made     under     condition 

development  on  the  public  domain,  it  can  only  three  of  the  quotation   that  "  a  transfer  to 

do  so  by  limitations  imposed  upon  the  disposal  the    United    States   of    the    necessary   water 
of   power   and   reservoir   sites   upon   the   public      •„ l^^  ^^  r^^^^:*.  ^f  -.u     «^4.;^„4.«j  ^       «^    i« 

lands,  the  waters  of  the  streams  being  subject  ^^^^^^  ^^  P^™»^  ^j  the  estimated  power  de- 

to  State  jurisdiction  in  their  appropriation  and  velopment   be   made,      is   intended    to   reach 

beneticial  use.     I   would  therefore  advise  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  water  rights  ap- 

Congress  be  asked  to  enact  a  measure  that  will  purtenant  to  the  lands  for  the  better  security 
authorize  the  classification  of  all  lands  capable      x  -.u     /^  *  •  /  ^u     i     x  -^ 

of   being   used    for    water-power    development,  ^f  the  Government  in  case  of  the  forfeiture 

and  to  direct  their  disposal,  through  this  de-  of  the  easement.     This  provision  would  be 

partment,  under  substantially  the  following  con-  of  no  consequence  in  States  where  the  local 

ditions :  ,    ,     j    ,  j  .  laws  make  the  waters  appurtenant  upon  ap- 

1.  That  the  title  to  such  lands  be  reserved  m  .     . 
the  federal  Government,  and  only  an  easement  Propriation. 

granted   for    the    purpose    of    developing    and        The  essential    features   of   such   proposed 

transmitting   electrical   power    for   private   and  legislation  are  not  so  much  in   time  limita- 

public  use,  and  for  the  storage  of  waters  for  ^ions  and  in  the  rates  and  charges  imposed 

power,  irrigation,  and  other  uses:  x       ^u  •   -i  ••  • 

2.  That  such  easement  be  granted  for  a  lim-  f^^  ^^^ ^^  or  privilege  as  in  preservmg  a 
ited  period,  with  a  maximum  of  at  least  thirty  reasonable  control  and  supervision  that  will 
years,  and  the  option  of  renewal  for  stated  pe-  not  retard  the  investment  of  capital,  but  will 

riods  upon  agreed  terms ;  •  ^  ^       1  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  ac- 

3.  1  hat  entry  shall  be  accompanied  by  plans  iiiT^l/^  ^ 

and  specifications  covering  the  works  sought  to  corded  Dy  tHe  Government.  ^ 

be  installed,  and  covering  the  maximum  horse-        Each  drop  of  water  that  falls  in  Califor- 

power  capable  of  development  at  such  site;  also,  nia,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  several  other  of 

that  a  substantial  entry  fee  be  paid  to  show  good  ^^^  Western  States  and  Territories  is  needed 

faith,  and  that  a  transfer  to  the  United  States  ,       j«  ^  -l   ^'  ^u  •     i^       1   1      j 

of  the  necessary  water  rights  to  permit  of  the  ^^^  distribution  upon  the  agricultural  lands 

estimated  power  development  be  made ;  they  contain.     Many  of  these  araas  can  be 

4.  That  the  construction  period  allowed  entry-  watered  only  by  the  utilization  of  the  power 
men  for  the  development  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  possibilities  of  the  sources  of   water  supply 

of   such   power   shall   not   extend   beyond    four  "^     ,  u*  i.       i.     j  i_     •     1         -^ 

years,  or  such  further  time  as  may  be  granted  under  as  high  a  head  or  pressure  as  physical 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  a  proper  conditions  will  permit.     The  rich  valleys  of 

showing;  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and 

5.  That  a  moderate  charge  shall  be  made  on  ^^^  untilled  valleys  of  the  Colorado  River 
the  capital  invested,  or  upon  the  gross  earnings        .,,    .        .        ,  ,  ,  1    •     1 

of  the  project  for  the  first  ten  years  of  opera-  ^^l^  i".  ^^^^  ^^^ve  devoted  to  their  best  use 

tion,  adjusted  at  each  subsequent  ten-year  pe-  all  available  sources  of  water  supply  and  the 

riod,  and  equitably  determined  by  appraisement;  world    and    humanity    will    thereby    become 

6   That  all  rights  and  easements  shall  be  for-  permanently  enriched,  and  so  it  must  be  with 

feitable  for  failure  to  make  development  within  1        1   .  j     1       1  1  1 

the  limitations  imposed,  or  upon  entry  into  any  the  plain  and  the  desert  wherever  they  can 

contract  or  combination  to  charge  or  fix  rates  be  married  to  the  water  from  the  mountains. 
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ART    ACTIVITIES     IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT 


'X'HE  news  published  last  month  that  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  had 
opened  one  of  the  most  commodious  art  gal- 
leries in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
ivorld,  brought  home  vividly  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  certain  Important  activities  tn  the 
field  of  art  patronage  and  art  education  in 
this  country.  Developments  have  been  go- 
ing on  quietly  for  some  years. 

First,  in  January,  1906,  came  the  news 
that  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  had  pre- 
sented his  entire  art  collection  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  placed  in  Washington  at  his 
death.  Then  came  the  news  that  William 
T,  Evans,  of  New  York,  had  given  to  the 
national  Government  a  carefully  selected  col- 
lection of  American  paintings.  These  will 
be  shown  in  the  galleries  of  the  new  National 
Museum  in  Washington  this  month.  Last 
winter  the  Academy  of  Design  petitioned  the 
Legislature  (unsuccessfully)  for  a  site  in 
Central  Park  for  a  permanent  exhibition  gal- 
lery. Recently  it  became  known  that  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  is  endeavoring 
to  raise  an  endowment  of  one  million  dol- 
lars   ($1,000,000)    for  the  extension   of  its 


educational  ivork.  We  also  hear  of  the  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  in  the  movement 
on  foot  in  Cleveland  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  art  gallery  and  school. 

(5ne  of  the  most  significant  recent  events 
that  has  set  people  to  thinking  upon  the 
value  of  art  patronage  occurred  last  year 
when  the  art  world  witnessed  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  meteoric  success  of  the 
Spanish  painter  Sorolla,  an  exhibition  of 
whose  work  was  held  in  the  little  Spanish 
Museum  in  New  York  City.  Of  similar 
import  were  the  exhibition  of  German  art 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  the 
spring  and  the  Hudson-Fulton  exhibition 
held  there  in  the  autumn.  The  successes  of 
these  three  exhibitions  aroused  public  inter- 
est in  the  function  of  an  art  museum. 


Few  people  realize  how  effective  a  muse- 
jm  may  be  in  arousing  interest  in  works  of 
irt.  The  Sorolla  exhibition  was  an  espe- 
:ially  striking  example  of  this. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  season  in  New 
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though  he  has  clear  vision, 
is  sorely  lacking  in  gotui 
taste,  does  not  matter. 
Kvery  one  felt  that  the 
efficacy  of  a  museum  was 
fully  tested  and  had  proved 
a  brilliant  success. 

Vet  it  was  amusing,  if 
not  sad.  to  see  people  en- 
thuse over  such  narish 
color,  apparently  ifinorant- 
iif  our  American  painters 
\\\y\  like  Weir,  Hassani, 
Metcalf,  Thayer,  and 
I.otluop.  are  never  guilty 
of  such  banal  coloring,  but 
reallv  excel  Sorolla  in 
color  effects,  as  Whistler 
excelled  Frith. 


■■SANTA    MARIA    DELLA    SALUTE" 

,A  V i.-..lor  !■)  .|..lni  s.  S:iri:i>iH  In  lln'  llioiikljii  I 

aud  ScieniTs.  A  m.i><oiini  I'xUliiKiiin  Hint  niii.'lit  li?  «'! 
ta  Korolla'B  In  Ihat  ot  I'jp  Siirwnt  Wiitpr-tiiliirs.  tvceiitl; 
Bvouklyn  InstUule  of  ,\r(v  nnd  Sflcnci-B.  Thp»p  kIu 
PTlncK  lli<'  goiid  1nnli>  v(  tin-  .Vmerlran  irlliit  at  IiIh  Im'kI 
tbc  advnnci-    Ihat    roUir   uli.iiTvatlnn    hax   mndf    In    rpn 


-thanks  to  IT. 


:  :ind  their 

FiTOlj-.-iH  I 


York  probably  not  one  layman  out  of  a  thoi 
sand  had  ever  heard  of  Sorolla,  or  ten  out  < 
a  hundred  had  ever  heard  of  the  Hispan 
Museum.  A  few  weeks  after  the  exhihitio 
was  opened  thousands  of  people  were  tindin 
their  way  to  Washington  Heights,  an 
crowding  the  museum  to 
suffocation.  Some  nights 
it  was  necessary  to  let  in 
the  crowds  in  relays,  and 
before  a  few  months  had 
passed  there  \\as  hardh' 
a  person  in  the  city  who 
had  any  remote  interest 
in  art  but  had  seen  the 
collection  of  pictures  by 
this  Spanish  artist.  More- 
over, for  the  most  pan, 
these  visitors  were  en- 
thusiastic   in    their    admi- 

Whether  or  not  one 
believes,  as  many  artist< 
and  critics  do,  tliat  Sor- 
olla is  a  great  master,  or 
whether  one  believes  that 
the  painter  is  o  n  1  y  a 
second-class    artist,    who. 


Probably   the  very  fore- 

miist  art  patron  in  the 
United  States  is  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  his  large  col- 
lection of  antiques  will 
eventually  find  its  way  in- 
His  recent  gift  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  the  "  Hoentscbcl 
collection."  that  was  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Paris  architect  and  decorator. 
(jeorge  Hoentschcl,  consisted  of  three  hini- 
lired  and  si\ty-four  packing  cases,  contain- 
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From  the  view- 
point of  taste  the 
Charles  L.  Freer 
collection  already 
referred  to,  though 
not  a  large  one,  is 
one  of  supreme  ex- 
cellence. It  is  per- 
haps the  most  im- 
portant collection 
ever  made  in  this 
or  any  other  coun- 
try, in  modern 
times, — from  the 
fact  that  it  com- 
prises 


t  advanced  and  refined  character.    When 

v-ill  be  a 


1  lesson  for 
ivill  mark  a  stand- 
in  the  future  will 
1  command   recog- 


forms    a 


placed  in  Washington 
the  American  people,  and 
ard  of  excellence  that  art 
have  to  reach  in  order  t 
nit  ion. 

The  whole  collection 
s\mphony  in  form  and  color.  It  is  aii  obji 
lesson  m  that  harmony  which  a  collector  may 
obtam  by  selecting  from  the  very  best  art  of 
all  Lountries.  A  Whistler,  a  Dewing,  a 
Chinese  vase,  a  Japanese  enamel,  a  Hokusai 
dra«mg,  are  placed  near  one  another.  Yet 
thej  all  harmonize  because  they  are  tlie 
work  of  synthetic  artists,  who  have  selected 
from  nature  only 
beautiful 
V  e     used 


e  jiubllc  during  the  I.rnleii  season  eBCb  je\ 
-  Walltra  was  on  carlj-  bu.ver  of  Barblzon  pirtiir<  = 
Piid  tlip  (■ollecdoo  Inchidfls  snme  Iwnutirul  Mill  Is  in 
otla  aod  pa B tela :  It  also  compriseB  some  rare  Uarvp 
hronii's.  and  Euperb  exattiples  of  Oriental  potten 

ing  e.vamplcs  of  both  casts  and  ecnuine 
antiques, — in  the  way  of  wood-carv  ing 
furniture,  and  interior  decorations  from 
the  Gothic  times  through  the  eighteenth  len 
tury.  This  collection  will  soon  be  on  e\hi 
bition  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  also  built  himself  a 
private  gallery  in  New  York,  where  he  wtl! 
house  some  of  his  most  valuable  art  treasures. 

Mrs.  John  Gardner,  of  Boston,  has  be- 
come a  public  benefactor  In  that  she  opens 
her  house  to  the  public  a  portion  of  the  time 
each  year,  where  may  be  seen  rare  examples 
of  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  and  Whistler. 


what 

and     hav 

their    mec 

beautifullv. 

Such     a 


nd  red- 
fold  more  valu^Ie 

such  collections  as 
the  "Wolf  col- 
lection" in  the 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, with  its 
Houguereaus.Cots, 
and  Meyer  von 
Bremens.  The 
Evans  pictures  are 
likewise  of  a  high 
standard  of  excel- 
lence, being  by 
such  painters  as 
La  Farge,  Homer, 
Trvon,  De\^■ing, 
T  h  a  V  e  r  .  and 
Twachtman. 

Mr.  Hearn"s  re- 
cent gifts  of  Amer- 
ican   paintings    to 
the     Metropolitan 
Museum,— the  Homers,  the  Weir,  the  Chase. 
the  Hassam,  and  the  Thayer,  are  of  the  same 
caliber  as  the  Freer  and  Evans  pictures. 

LOANS    FROM    I'RIVATE    COLLECTIONS 

Then  there  are  collectors  who  loan  pictures 
to  clubs  and  special  exhibitions  where  a 
limited  public  see  them,  as  at  the  monthly 
exhibitions  of  the  Union  League,  the  Lotos, 
and  Century  Clubs,  and  occasional  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Democratic  and  Engineers' 
Club  in  New  York.     Here,  ue  see  choice 
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Dougherty,  Daingerfielil, 
Lathrop,  Williams,  am! 
Yates. 

INFLUENCES     THAT     HAVE 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  CRYS- 
TALLIZATION 

The  World's  Fairs,  such 

as  the  exhibitions  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1876,  in  Chl- 
cap),  in  189.?.  and  in  St. 
,.  Louis,  in  T904,  and  the 
Pan  American  in  Buffalo, 
in  1901,  have  taught  i 


mpare 


Wth 
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,iiu, 


that    of     Europe, 

profit  by  the  comparison. 

Art  treasures,  too,  that 
came  to  these  exhibitions 
have  often  found  a  perma- 
nent home  here.  The  Chi- 
Cinio  World's  Fair  left  its 
art  buiidinK  to  become  the 
Field  Museum  and  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  left  its 
art  building  to  the  St. 
im  of  Fine  Arts.  A  number  of 
also  of  the  Fair  statues  found 
the  Museum's  permanent  coi- 


canvases    from    the    collection    of    W.    T.  Lc 

Evans,  Dr.  Alexander  C.   Humphries,  and  pli 

Samuel    Untermyer.     These  exhibitions  are  th 

frequently    of    vital    help    to    our    youofier  lection;  just  as  a  number  of  casts  froi 

painters,    inasmuch    as    they  often    see   their  Trocadero  that  were  sent  from  Paris  1 

own  canvas  hung  side  by  side  with  the  work  World's    Fair  at    Chicago,   in    1893, 

of  such  veterans  as  Jtartin,  Inness,  Wyant,  ward  went  to  the  Art  Institute. 
Blakelock,  and  Twachtman.     It  is  not  sav- 

'     ,  u  L-     L         J         1'  THE    PLAN    OF    T 

ing  too  miieh  to  assert  that  this  broad  policy 
of  the  Lotos  Club  has  had  much  to  do  with  The  usual  plan  of  an  art  museum  is  t 

raising    the    standard    of    the    work    of    the  emphasize  the  historic  progress  of  the  art: 

younger     men,     such     as     IJogart,     Dessar,  Generally  on  the  lower  floors  are  ci>Mection 


after- 
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of  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  from  these  lead  stairiyays 
devoted  to  the  Renaissance,  and 
then  to  modern  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
arransement  of  the  Antique  and  Medieval 
sculpture  is  usually  in  chronological  order, 
but  American  sciiipturehas  very  often  had  to 
ivedge  its  way  in,  in  Haphazard  style. 

It  was.  we  believe,  first  in  Chicago,  and 
later  in  St.  Louis,  that  genuine  fostering  was 
bestowed  upon  American  sculpture;  and 
many  monuments,  by  St.  Gaudens,  French, 


a  New  York  City.     Here 

tlon«  of  the  Academy  (wl 
s.ilidated  with  the  SoclPty  at  Amer 
the  Architect  urn  1  Ij'ngup,  (he  American  Wnter  Color 
Society,  and  the  Heti  York  Water  Color  Cluli.  and 
nccaalonatiy  the  eihlblttons  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society.  In  the  upper  floors  lire  held  the  claaaea  of 
(he  \i\  Stiidmts'  I.eague.| 

Barnard,  and  others  scattered  about  the 
United  States,  are  represented  in  the  Chi- 
cago and  the  St.  Louis  museums  by  the  orig- 
inal piaster  models  or  by  replicas. 

In  regard  to  exhibiting  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  there  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  gen- 
erally very  little  systematic  guardianship.  If 
handicraft  objects  come  the  way  of  the 
museum  they  are  put  in  cases  without  very 
explicit  labels.  But  recently,  in  Chicago,  the 
Art  Institute  allows  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  to  exhibit  within  its  walls,  and  the 
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1  Museuniof  Art;  which  «ill 
be  a  collection  of  small  buildings  each  de- 
voted to  the  art  of  one  country ;  Egyptian  art 
in  one  building,  Grecian  in  another,  fron! 
the  historic  scholar's  viewpoint  this  is  an 
ideal  arrangenient,  for  he  thus  sees  at  a 
glance  that  a  nation's  art  instinct  expresses 
itself  not  only  in  sculpture  and  painting 
alone  but  in  all  kinds  of  form,  from  archi- 
tecture through  to  the  minor  arts. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  it  may  be  remarked,  arranged 
chronologically  and  luxuriantly  illustrated. 
Is  a  perfect  example  of  what  an  art  museum 
catalogue  should  be.  One  may  take  it  home 
and  put  it  on  his  slielf  with  his  encyclopedias 


man  Secessionists,  the  work  of  Sorolla  and 
Zualago,  that  could  not  have  been  imported 
had  one  museum  alone  borne  the  expense  of 
bringing  the  pictures  here. 

An  art  museum  or  institution  does  well 
to  apply  its  machinery  to  practical  uses,  and 
to  adjust  itself  to  environment. 

When  some  tiventy  years  ago  Professor 
Ives,  of  the  St.  Louis  art  school,  took  the 
pains  to  form  a  collection  of  stoneware 
products  because  of  their  possible  influence  on 
the  clay  industries  of  IVIissouri,  and  gave 
Sunday  talks  to  the  workmen  of  the  neigh- 
boring potteries,  which  he  illustrated  with 
the  stoneware  specimens,  he  thus  utilized  a 
function  of  a  museum  that  is  too  often 
neglected  by  art  directors. 

In  many  of  our  colleges  a  lecture  course 
in  the  history  of  art  often  fails  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  students.  It  would  be 
much  wiser  for  these  colleges  to  offer  prac- 
tical courses,  and  make  the  pupils  actually 
master  some  minor  branch  of  the  arts. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  application  of 
this  principle  of  practical  instruction  has 
been  made  in  Newcomb  College,  the  Art  De- 
partment of  Tulane  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, at  New  Orleans.  The  graduates  of  the 
college  are  not  full-fledged  painters  or  art 
critics,  but  they  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 


and  text- books, 
after,  as 

of  art. 


nd   refer  to  it  many  times 
I  refer  to  a  standard  history 


In  time,  we  shall  doubtless  see  more 
mutual  organization  among  our  art  institu- 
tions. There  \iill  he  exchange  of  professors 
and  lecturers  paid  from  a  common  fund. 
Already  in  Chica;ii>  and  Philadelphia  the 
schools  have  arranged  with  New  York  in- 
structors like  Chase,  Low,  and  Mucha  for 
short  courses.  The  lecture  courses  in  Chi- 
cago are  admirable,  including  the  best  speak- 
ers in  the  country. 

Traveling  exhibitions  are  now  fairly  well 
organized  in  the  West :  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburg  have  recently  seen 
collections  of  the  Glasgow  school,  the  Ger- 
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WILUAM  M  CHASE  aVING  A  "TALK-  TO  HIS  PAINTING  CLASS  AT  THE  ART  STUDENTS- 
LEAGUE.  NEW  YORK. 
(The  \vt  Sladptits'  Longiie  was  oreanlied  aome  twenly-flve  jears  rr<>  hy  n  Niciy  <it  ~tii(1ents.  mostly 
from  tile  .\CBilem}-  Schnols.  who  wore  dlasatlsfled  with  the  methoda  uf  (eachine  there.  The  school  haa  been 
from  the  lioglnnlng  s-jir-nupportlng.  and  without  endowment,  though  a  few  prlies  have  been  jiresented  by 
IntctealeiJ  patrons.  For  n  number  ol  yeara  the  League  held  Mupri'mae.v  s«  Clie  reiipem'iitnl Ive  art  «rhool 
ot  the  country  ;  «urh  men  1.3  William  M.  Chaae.  Carrol  BecltKlth,  Waller  Shlrlnw,    Kpnyon   (.'oi.   fJeorsc    De 


nong  II 


of  understanding  thoroughly  the  applied  arts, 
such  as  pottery,  embroidery,  metal  work, 
rug  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.  Probably  no  Arts 
and  Crafts  school  in  the  country  has  shoivn 
such  excellence  in  its  output.  Prof.  E; 
Woodward,  director  of  the  Art  Department, 
thus  explains  the  admirable  purpose  of  this 

The  Art-Craft  Building  has  become  a  clear- 
ing-houBe  of  all  art  school  products  and  tims 
the  old  Italian  bottegx  idea  of  keeping  a  shop, 
so  to  speak,  finds  a  sort  of  reflection  in  our 
work.  ...  I  am  interested  to  sec  that  the 
commercial  idea  so  far  from  influencinu  the 
art  product  adversely  has  unquestionably  im- 
proved it. 

At  Alfred  Center,  New  York,  Prof.  F. 
Binns   teaches   his   ceramic   students   to    be 


chemists  as  well  as  modelers  and  designers. 
They  know  the  pottery  process  from  A  to  Z. 
Leon  Volkmar,  a  pupil  of  his  father,  the 
pioneer  potter,  teaches  the  same  scientific 
principles  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  This  school,  of 
which  Leslie  W,  Miller  has  long  been  princi- 
pal, conducts  large  classes  in  carpet  weaving, 
and  almost  all  the  branches  of  applied  design, 
as  weil  as  in  illustrating,  drawing,  and  paint- 
ing. It  is  affiliated  with  the  Museum,  in 
Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  which  is 
under  the  charge  of  Edwin  Atlee  Barber, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  collecting  early 
American  pottery. 

In  New  York,  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen  has  rooms  in  the  building  of  the 
National  Arts  Club,     The  dub,  of  which 
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Spencer  'I'rask  is  I'resiUe 

New  \  ork  arc  matters,  ai 
ly  the  work  of  painters.  ; 
especially  of  craftsmen. 


tlie  National  Art  Teachinj' 
Association  ■  two  years  ago 
at  tlie  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  'Vork,  ami 
afterwards  in  London, 
showed  how  widespread 
was     tliis     correlating 


:iiarles  de  who  at  the  Fra' 
;elf  in  all  College  has  ^  1. 
s  regular-  course  of  Ni 
and  more  teaching  far  ai 
under  the  dire 


ling, 


:oioi 


id 


modeling  with  other  forms 
of  study,  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  decorative  design 
and  composition  are  taught 
more  scientifically  to-day 
than  ever  before,  thanks  to 
Prof.  Arthur  W.  Dow, 
id  the  Teachers 


trmal  work,  inrtuencln^'  ar;^ 
id  wide.  The  Pratt  Institute, 
:tors!iip  of  Prof.  Walter  Scott 


The    Arts    and     Crafts 

meated  to  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  kindergar- 
tens. The  child  is  no 
longer  limited  to  drawing 
cubes  or  spheres  or  to  pen- 
cil lines.  But  the  fingers 
that  to-day  hold  the  pencil 
to  portray  a  floral  form, 
may  to-morrn\(*  model  in 
wax  or  clay,  or  the  ne.\t  day 
cut  in  wood  with  a  knife. 
In  such  schools  as  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  in  Ne 
sees  art  work  closely  correlated 
other  studii 


THE    PRATT   INSTITUTE.    BROOKLYN 

York  one    Perry,  gives  practical  instruction 
vith  all  the    and  crafts  tit  thousands  of  pupils. 

In  some  of  our  art  schools,  as  the  Art  In 


The 'e\h  lb  it  ion  held  under  the  auspices  of    stitute  in   Chtcai 
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THE    CHICAGO    ART    INSTITUTE 


o.  as  soon  as  the  students, 
have  learned  the  rudiments 
of  their  art  some  practical 
application  of  it  is  made. 
For  example,  the  students 
in  the  mural  decoration 
class  are  given  some  large 
historical  paintings  to  exe- 
cute for  the  public  schools. 
Seeing  these  in  place  upon 
the  walls  proves  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Lorado  Taft.  who 
has  charge  of  the  sculpture 
class  at  the  Institute,  is  a 
strong  believer  in  giving 
his  pupils  an  opportunitv 
to    work    in    unison    with 
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him.     They  worked  tonether  in  modeling  a  that  is,  a 

"  Nymph    Fountain,"    "  Primitive    Burial,"  gether  w 

and    "An    Incident    in    the    Temple,"    and  the  stud ic 

helped    Mr,  Taft  considerahly  in   the  final  It  is  a 


group  of  "  The  Blin 
priately  calls  his  class- 


Mr.  Taft  appro- 
'  The  Rottegu  " 


room  where  the  students  work  to- 

th  the  master,  as  they  worked  in 

s  of  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance. 

-Stake  for  a  student  to  think  that 


New  \nrk  offers   the  best  opportunity  for 
study.     There  are  dozens  of  art  institutions 
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throughout  tlie  cmintry  whose  standant  is 
equally  hijih.  The  work  done  in  the  Bos- 
ton   Mii<*uni    of    Fine    Arts,    in    Philadel- 
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THE    NEW    BOSTON    MUSEUM    OF    RNE    ARTS    OPENED    TO    THE    PUBLIC    IN    NOVEMBER,  I9OT 


phia,  Chicago,  and  St,  Louis  is  of  an  aca- 
itemic  standard  quite  on  a  par  with  the 
high  standards  of  the  French  schools. 


FORtIGN'    SCHOLARSHll'S    AVAILABLE 

Columbia   University  teaches  architecture 
and    the    University    of    Pennsylvania    and 
Harvard  College  give  de- 
grees for  courses  of  study 
in  Art  Historj-. 

The  traveling  fellow- 
ships connected  with  many 
university  courses  are  nu- 
merous, giving  the  student 
opportunities  of  studying 
in  Paris,  at  the  American 
■  School  at  Rome,  at  th;; 
American  School  at  Ath- 
ens, or  of  traveling  in 
Europe  and  the  East. 

Decorative     painting, 
sculpture,    and     architec- 
ture are  studied  in  the  American  School  ; 
Rome,  of  which  Frederic  Crowninshield  h; 
just  been  appointed  art  director. 


The  jiencral  art  student  as  well  as  the  art 
craftsman  often  gains  much  benefit  from  the 
art  department?;  in  the  libraries.  Frank 
Weitenkampf,  Curator  of  the  Print  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  ar- 
ranges exhibitions  of  AVhlstler  etchings,  Daii- 
mier    lithographs,    and    Japanese    wood-cuts 
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that  are  highly  instructive  to  students  in 
graphic  arts.  In  many  libraries  photographs 
of  paintings  and  architecture  are  available. 


Otiier  influences  working  for  tlie  geniTal  art  improvement  arc:  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  with  headquarters  al  Washington,  of  wliich  F.  D.  Millet  is  secretary:  the  .-Xmcrican 
Chapter  of  Architects,  of  which  Glenn  Brown  is  secretary,  with  its  head'jtiarlers  also  in 
Washington;  the  Municipal  Art  Societies  of  New  York  and  many  other  cities,  the  Society 
of  Beaux-Arts  Ardiiteets,  which  has  established  a  course  of  study,  modeled  on  tin-  French 
system.  While  the  directors  and  curators  who  are  working  to  hiiild  up  our  musi-ums  and 
-schools  (besides  those  mentioned  in  our  article)  must  not  go  unnamed.  Among  these  are: 
J,  H.  Gest,  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum:  William  Henry  Fox.  of  the  John  ilerron  An  Insti- 
tute; James  Simons,  of  the  Gibbes  Memorial  .\rt  Building;  Mrs.  Dunlop  Hopkins,  founder  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women:  Fmily  Sartain,  of  the  Philadelphia 
School'of  Design  for  Women;  Frank  von  der  Laneken.  of  the  Slcchanics'  Inslitute,  Rochester: 
Mjss  G,  1.  Norton,  of  the  Ocveland  School  of  Art;  George  Raab,  of  the  Layton  .Art  Gallery: 
Frederick  Dielman,  of  Cooper  Union  Art  School;  Frederick  B.  McGuirc.  of  Corcoran  Gallcrv 
of  Art;  Arthur  Fairbanks,  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  William  M.  R.  French,  of 
the  Art  Institute.  Chicago:  John  M,  Beallv,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute;  William  H.  Goodyear. 
of. the  Art  Inslitute,  BrookEvn;  James  Mac,^l;isler,  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  A.  H. 
Griffith,  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art;  George  W.  Stevens,  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art; 
James  Frederick  Hopkins,  of  the  Maryland  Institute;  J.  C.  Dana,  Librarian  of  the  Newark 
Public  Library,  and   Miss  Cornelia   B.   Sage.   AsM'tant    Director   of 


of   the   Albright   Art   Gallery, 


RUSSIA'S  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

BY  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 

TT  is  scarcely  two  hundred  years  since  Rus-  tempts  at  reform,  culminating  inevitably  in 
sia,  under  the  tutelage  of  Peter  the  new  loans  and  fresh  issues  of  paperl  In 
Great,  began  her  career  as  a  member  of  the  1820  the  government  began  to  borrow  in 
European  family  of  nations,  and  all  of  the  London  through  the  Barings  and  in  1822 
notable  landmarks  in  the  financial  history  of  in  Paris  through-  the  Rothschilds, 
the  empire  fall  within  the  period  since  the  Although  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  sub- 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was,  jected  Russian  credit  to  something  of  a 
indeed,  in  the  second  half  of  that  century,  strain,  pushing  up  the  interest  rate  for  a  time 
covered  largely  by  the  reign  of  the  Empress  to  7.3  per  cent.,  the  English  and  French 
Catherine  II.,  that  the  nation  was  set  upon  loans  of  the  twenties  were  easily  placed  at 
the  high  road  of  public  finance  that  has  led  what  had  come  to  be  the  customary  rate  on 
straight  to  the  two  and  a  half  billion  ruble  the  Amsterdam  bourse, — namely,  5  per  cent, 
budget  and  the  ten  billion  ruble*  indebted-  By  1844  loans  were  being  negotiated  at  4^6 
ness  of  1909.  Here  commenced,  in  the  first  per  cent.,  and  not  even  the  Crimean  War 
place,  the  rapid  and  inevitable  piling  up  of  raised  the  rate  beyond  53/2  and  6.  None  the 
imperial  expenditures.  Then  began  also,  less,  Russian  finances  during  that  war  and 
with  the  establishment  in  1762  of  a  bank  at  the  close  of  it  were  in  a  desperate  condi- 
authorized  to  issue  assignats,  a  system  of  tion.  The  war  cost  well  over  a  billion  rubles 
paper  currency  which  was  destined  to  be  the  and  the  deficits  for  the  four  years,  1853- 
bane  of  Russian  finance  until  at  least  well  1856,  amounted  to  796,770,000  rubles, 
down  into  our  own  day.  To  this  same  pe-  Loans  were  floated  every  year,  accompanied 
riod  one  traces  the  origins  of  the  national  by  heavy  issues  of  paper,  so  that  on  January 
debt  and  the  inauguration  of  Russia's  inter-  i,  1857,  the  interest-bearing  indebtedness 
minable  series  of  foreign  loans.  (foreign    and    domestic)     was    533,273,782 

rubles,  while  the  quantity  of  paper  in  cir- 

EARLY    APPEARANCE    OF    DEFICITS  i    ^-                    ^-q^  ^«     o              ui 

culation  was  689,279,844  rubles. 

Deficits    began    to    appear    in    the    crude  Some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
budgets  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  it  remained  nation  was  drifting  during  the  middle  of  the 
for  Catherine  to  introduce  the  policy  of  sys-  century  may  be  gathered  from  the  estimate 
tematic  borrow^ing.     The  first  Russian  loan  that  in  the  two  decades,  1845- 1865,  the  rev- 
to  be  floated  in  a  foreign  market  was  nego-  enues  increased  84  per  cent,  and  the  expend i- 
tiated  in  1769  to  defray  the  cost  of  Cather-  tures  300  per  cent.     The  public  debt  grew 
ine's    first    Turkish    war.      The    loan    was  at  the   rate  of  50,000,000   rubles  per  year, 
brought  out  by  two  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1866  it  stood  at  the  enormous  total 
It  was  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years  and  the  of  1,693,962,000  rubles.     The  Russo-Turk- 
security  oflFered  for  it  comprised  the  revenues  ish  War  of   1877-1878  was  another  period 
of     the     two    provinces    of     Esthonia     and  of    financial    stress,    the   total    costs   of    that 
Livonia,  together  with   the   duties  collected  struggle   aggregating,   by  January    i,    1880, 
at  the   four  ports  of  Riga,   Pernau,   Reval,  the    sum    of    1,020,578,489    rubles.      They 
and    Narva.      Under   this   arrangement   the  ^vere  met  in  part  by  increased   taxation,  in 
Russian    Government    received,    during    the  part  by  loans  negotiated  at  Amsterdam  and 
decade    1 769-1 779,    the  sum   of    10,000,000  Paris,  but  largely  by  new  issues  of  paper, 
florins,  at  an  interest  rate  of  8/2  per  cent,  borrowing  to  meet  regular  expendi- 
After  1779  loans  were  negotiated  at  Amster-  tures 
dam  almost  every  year,  the  rate  of  interest 
falling  occasionally  as  low  as  4  per  cent.  Meanwhile,  since  the  middle  of  the  cen- 

Russian  financial  history  thereafter  became  tur>%  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  gov- 

one  long  story  of  mounting  expenditures,  ac-  ernment   had    been    increasing  more   rapidly 

cumulating  indebtedness,  and  ineflFectual  at-  ^^an   the   corresponding   revenues,   with    the 

^^.     p — ; rr~^ .    ,    ,  , ~— result  that  monev  had   to  be  borrowed  not 

•The  Russian  rublo  Is  equlvalont  to  a   little  more  1            ^                                      ,.                ,              ,        , 

than  51  cents  In  American  currency.  alone   to   meet   extraordmary   demands,    but 
60 
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also  to  cover  deficits  in  the  ordinary  budget,  able  series  of  loans,  which  during  the  past 

In  1850  the  ordinary  expenditure  alone  was  twenty  years  has  piled  up  a  French  invest- 

287,000,000  rubles;  in  i860  it  was  438,000,-  ment  in  Russia    (including  municipal  loans 

000,  and  in  1870,  563,000,000.  The  aug-  and  industrial  enterprises)  estimated  at  all 
mentation  has  continued  without  interrup-  the  way  from  9,000,000,000  to  12,000,000,- 
tion  to  our  own  day.  The  budget  for  1909  000  francs,  or  approximately  one-third  of  all 
contemplates  an  outlay  of  2,472,200,000  French  capital  invested  abroad.  Of  the 
rubles, — triple  the  amount  for  1880  and  9,800,000,000  rubles  of  Russian  indebtedness 
more  than  double  that  for  1890.  to-day,  something  like  3,500,000,000  are  held 

Closely   paralleling   this   growth   of   ordi-  in   France,  about  4,000,000,000  by  subjects 

nary  expenditure  during  the  past  fifty  years  of  the  Czar,  and  the  remainder  in  England, 

has  been  the  rise  of  expenditures  classed  as  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  countries. 

extraordinary    (aggregaring    10,415,000,000  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^.^^^     ^^^^ 
rubles    between    1886    and    1900)     and    the 

mounting  of  the  public  debt  to  its  present  The  most  serious  strain  imposed  upon 
astounding  proportions.  On  January  i,  Russian  finances  during  the  present  genera- 
1886,  the  debt  stood  at  5,200,000,000  rubles,  tion  was,  of  course,  that  occasioned  by  the 
divided  among  the  three  principal  branches  war  with  Japan  and  the  domestic  disorders 
of  extraordinary  expenditure  approximately  which  followed  upon  the  Russian  defeat, 
as  follows:  War,  2,000,000,000  rubles;  rail-  The  outlay  for  the  war  in  1904  amounted 
way  exploitation,  2,300,000,000,  and  the  to  676,800,000  rubles  and  in  1905  to  slightly 
agrarian  operations  of  the  government  con-  less  than  1,000,000,000.  This  enormous  ex- 
sequent  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  penditure  was  met  by  a  variety  of  expedients, 
in   1 86 1,   742,000,000  rubles.     On  January  At  the  beginning  of  1904  there  was,  fortu- 

1,  1901,  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  6,550,-  nately  enough,  a  free  balance  in  the  Treasury 
000,000  rubles.  January  i,  1908,  it  stood  of  381,300,000  rubles.  By  reducing,  and 
at  9,800,000,000  rubles,  of  which  4,800,-  in  some  cases  entirely  canceling,  various 
000,000  represented  outlay  upon  war,  3,000,-  grants  in  the  budget  for  the  year  (the  rev- 
000,000  upon  railways,  and  1,225,000,000  enue  receipts  also  being  favorable)  the  ex- 
upon  land  banks  and  agrarian  activities.  cess  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  ex- 

,*„,,,.rr.„  T,^«^,^.r  t ^ . .ro  pertditurc  was   brought   up    to    111,400,000 

IMMENSE    FOREIGN    LOANS  '^   .  ,             t^.                       ^^     r^^                 l       j            j 

rubles,  r  ive  per  cent.  1  reasury  bonds  and 
Growing  disparity  between  revenues  and  3.6  per  cent.  Treasurj'  bills  yielded  382,000,- 
expenditurcs,  coupled  with  the  exceptional  000,  while  other  extraordinary  receipts  (ex- 
scarcity  of  free  capital  in  the  empire,  has  for  elusive  of  loans)  amounted  to  3,300,000 
decades  been  driving  the  government  of  the  rubles.  The  aggregate  resources  for  cover- 
Czar  to  the  increasingly  frequent  negotia-  ing  extraordinar>^  expenditure  amounted  dur- 
tion  of  foreign  loans.  First  it  was  to  the  ing  the  year  to  895,000,000  rubles,  of  which 
bourse  of  Amsterdam  that  recourse  was  had,  676,800,000  was  actually  used  for  the  war 
then  to  the  bankers  of  Genoa,  and  eventually  and  the  remainder  chiefly  for  railroad  con- 
to  those  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  From  struction.  In  1905  an  aggregate  of  extraor- 
the  middle  of  the  past  century  until  1887  dinary  expenditure  amounting  to  1,068,000,- 
Russian  securities  were  held  principally  in  000  rubles  was  covered  by  the  realization  of 
Germany.  Then  came  a  change.  Under  4J^  per  cent,  loans  (209,500,000  rubles) 
the  inspiration  of  Bismarck  the  German  press  and  5  per  cent,  interior  loans  and  Treasury' 
predicted  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of  Russia  bills  ( 141,700,000  rubles),  realization  of  the 
and  the  Reichsbank  was  forbidden  to  ne-  balance  of  the  3.6  per  cent.  Exchequer  bills 
gotiate  Russian  loans.  Panic  seized  upon  issued  in  1904  (50,000,000  rubles),  and  the 
the  German  investors  and  they  promptly  dis-  remainder  of  the  free  balance  of  the  treas- 
posed  of  their  holdings  at  a  loss.  As  a  mat-  ury  from  1904  (61,800,000  rubles),  and  an 
ter  of  fact,  Bismarck  was  rather  unaccount-  issue  of  short-term  Treasury  bills  authorized 
ably  playing  into  the  hands  of  France,  where  by  decree  of  December  9,  1905  (400,000,- 
millions  of  capital  were  seeking  just  such  000  rubles).  To  swell  the  ordinary  revenues 
outlet  as  Russia  afforded.  a  decree  of  December  31,  1904,  laid  an  in- 
There  happened  to  be  political  as  well  as  creased  tax  on  a  number  of  products  and 
economic  reasons  for  a  Franco-Russian  rap-  commercial  operations. 

prochement,  and  the  upshot  was  the  inaug-  In   1904  the  resources  of  the  government 

uration,   in    December,    1888,  of   a.  remark-  were  supplemented  by  a  loan  of  300,000,000 
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rubles  floated  at  5  per  cent,  in  Paris.     For-  by  a  wretched  currency  system.    It  remained 

eign  loans  at  4>4  and  5  per  cent,  in   1905  for  M.  Witte,  upon  assuming  the  office  of 

aggregated  38i,500,ckx)  rubles,  including  the  Minister  of  Finance  in   1893,  to  regenerate 

150,000,000  raised  at  4>4  per  cent,  in  Ber-  the  system  of  securing  the   stability  of  the 

lin.     In  1906,  in  consequence  of  the  restora-  ruble  and  by  substituting  the  gold  standard 

tion  of  peace  and  in  view  of  the  prospective  for  the  depreciated  paper  currency.     Witte's 

establishment   of   constitutional   government,  predecessor,  Vishnigradslci,  had  prepared  the 

Russian  credit  revived,  and  in  April  of  that  way  by  hoarding  up  a  gold  reserve  of  236,- 

year  the  government  was  able  to  secure  a  248,745  rubles.    After  putting  an  end  to  the 

loan  of  893,250,000  rubles  at   5   per  cent.,  speculation   in    rubles   at   Berlin,    Witte,   in 

floated  principally  in  Paris,  but  also  in  part  1895,    secured   sanction    for   transactions   at 

in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  the  exchange  rate  of  lYz  credit  rubles  for  i 

St.  Petersburg.  gold  ruble,  and  for  a  new  arrangement  un- 
der which  payments  were  to  be  made  to  the 

FIRST    LOAN    AUTHORIZED    BY    THE    DUMA  ^                                UTO^u           x                l 

1  reasur}'  m  gold.      In   1897   the  reform  of 

The  most  recent  of  the  Russian  loans  is  the  currency  was  completed  by  the  adoption 

that  which  was  brought  out  in  Paris  during  of  the  gold  ruble  as  the  monetary  unit, — a 

the    past    May.      In    December,    1908,    the  new  sort  of  gold   ruble,   however,  equal   in 

Duma  authorized  Finance  Minister  Kokov-  exchange  value  to   the  credit   ruble,   not  to 

sov  to  borrow  560,000,000   rubles  to   meet  the  old  gold  ruble. 
300,000,000  rubles  of  5  per  cent.     Treasury 

L       J     .          J   .                         J*!                        J   n    •     '  ADOPTION    OF    THE    GOLD    STANDARD 

bonds  issued  m  1904  and  to  cover  a  dencit  m 

the  extraordinary  budget  of  1909,  occasioned  The   establishment   of   the   gold    standard 

chiefly   by   the   outlay  on   railroads  and   the  has,  however,  entailed  upon  the  Russian  Fi- 

^rmy.     Of  the  total,  only  240,000,000  rubles  nance  Ministry  an  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 

was  to  represent  new  money,  the  remainder  lem, — that,  namely,  of  keeping  up  the  gold 

being  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  conversion,  reserve  in  the  face  of  an  unfavorable  balance 

The  issue  price  was  fixed  at  89 J4,  with  in-  of  trade  and  a  perpetual  "  tribute  of  gold," 

terest  at  4>4  per  cent.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in   the   form  of  interest  payments,  to  other 

of  the  total  amount  60,000,000  rubles  should  countries.     The  only  real  solution  that  has 

be  reserved  for  London  and  20,000,000  for  been  discovered   is  the  very  dubious  one  of 

Holland,   while   the   remaining  480,000,000  contracting  foreign  loans  and  selling  Russian 

should  be  floated  in  France.     Underwriters  bonds  and  securities  abroad, 
in  London  displayed  much  eagerness  to  take 

.       ,                   J   .u           u        •    5                          .J  THE    RUSSIAN    BANK    SYSTEM 

up  the  loan,  and  the  subscriptions  amounted 

to  six  times  the  capital  required.  In  France  The  history  of  banking  in  Russia  begins 
the  investing  public  had  eagerly  awaited  the  with  the  opening  of  banks  in  St.  Petersburg 
loan,  and  so  heavy  were  the  applications  that  and  Moscow  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
only  from  i  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  eighteenth  century,  but  meager  development 
applied  for  could  be  allotted.  The  readiness  was  realized  before  the  establishment  of  the 
with  which  French  capital  flows  into  other  State  Bank  in  1 786  for  the  issue  of  assignats 
countries,  chiefly  Russia,  for  investment  re-  and  the  minting  of  gold  and  silver.  In  181 7 
ceived  yet  another  striking  illustration,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  founded  to  de- 
Voices  of  warning  are  occasionally  heard,  velop  the  discount  system,  and  in  the  same 
but  on  the  whole  the  French  investor  still  year  a  special  council  was  appointed  to  super- 
maintains  unimpaired  confidence  in  Russian  vise  banking  establishments.  In  i860  the 
bonds.  The  issuing  houses  in  Paris  make  a  Bank  of  Russia  was  founded  with  the  power 
handsome  profit.  And  so  vast  an  amount  of  conducting  deposit,  loan,  and  discount 
of  French  capital  is  sunk  in  Russian  securi-  operations,  but  not  of  issuing  notes.  The 
ties  and  Russian  industrial  exploitation  that  first  considerable  extension  of  banking  facili- 
the  French  financiers  would  not  dare  with-  ties,  however,  came  during  the  two  decades 
hold  fresh  loans  should  it  be  even  hinted  that  following  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
such  assistance  had  become  vital  to  the  main-  1861,  and  largely  in  response  to  the  financial 
tenance  of  Russian  solvency.  needs    created    by    that    enormous    economic 

,  change.     Greater  latitude  was  now  allowed 

WITTE  S    CURRENCY    REFORM  ,            .      ^      •    •-   ^-^        t^     ,QA.     ,.,«o    ^^^^^A 

to  private   initiative.     In   1004  was  opened 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  Russian  the  first  Joint  Stock  Commercial  Bank,  and 

fiscal  development  has  been  seriously  impeded  by  1874  there  were  twenty-eight  such  insti- 
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tutions.      In    1866  the   Mutual  Land   Loan  Finance.     By  the  reforms  of  1894  the  funda- 

Society,  subsidized  by  the  government,  was  mental  purposes  of  the  bank  were  declared 

established  on  the  principle  of  mutual  liabil-  to  be  those  of  facilitating  the  circulation  of 

ity  to  advance  loans  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  money,   consolidating   the   system  of   credit, 

to  the  amount  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  and  aiding  by  short-term  loans  the  commerce, 

value  of  estates.     By  1873  eleven  other  Joint  industry,  and  agriculture  of  the  nation.    Upon 

Stock    Land    banks    had    been    established,  the  final   adoption  of   the   gold   standard   in 

Thereafter  the  number  of  land,   municipal,  1897  the  bank  was  given  exclusive  power  to 

commercial,    and    other   banking   institutions  issue  credit  notes,  but  only  for  purposes  of 

steadily  increased.  exchange  and  against  a  reserve  fund  in  gold, 

In    1883    the   government   established    the  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  equal  to  half 

Peasants'  Land  Bank  and  in  1890  the  busi-  of  the  value  of  the  notes  issued  up  to  600,- 

ness  of  the  Mutual  Land  Loan  Society  was  (X)0,0C)0  rubles,  and  above  that  sum  must  be 

transferred   to  the  Nobles'  Land    Bank,  or-  equal   to   the   value   of   the  additional    notes 

ganized   in    1885.      In    1904  the   number  of  issued. 

banks  and  similar  institutions  in  Russia  was  The  bank  to-day  occupies  an  essentially 
estimated  at  550,  with  more  than  300  anomalous  position.  While  it  conducts  the 
branches.  There  were  forty-two  commer-  financial  business  of  the  Treasury  it  at  the 
cial  banks,  with  250  branches  and  a  capital  same  time  discharges  the  customary  functions 
of  204,232,600  rubles;  116  mutual  credit  of  a  short-term  credit  bank.  It  is  a  state 
associations,  with  capital  aggregating  140,-  bank,  but  its  operations  are  carried  on  with 
740,600  rubles;  241  municipal  banks,  with  private  and  state  deposits  bearing  interest, 
a  capital  of  137,566,000  rubles;  and  numer-  Its  fortunes  are  indeed  inextricably  bound  up 
ous  minor  credit  institutions,  such  as  savings  with  those  of  the  state,  for  the  state  is  its 
banks,  loan  offices  and  societies,  and  village  preponderating  creditor, 
banks.  All  of  these  are  institutions  for  short-  When  in  1862  Finance  Minister  Reu- 
term  loans.  Others  granting  loans  for  long  tern  broke  with  all  traditions  of  the  bu- 
periods  are  ten  agrarian  joint  stock  banks,  reaucracy  and  proposed  to  inaugurate  an  era 
twenty-five  municipal  credit  societies,  and  a  of  publicity  in  the  national  finances  his  sub- 
number  of  class  and  zemstvo  banks.  Of  the  ordinates  in  office  protested  and  all  but  re- 
three  government  banks  in  present  operation  fused  to  be  party  to  such  an  innovation.  But 
one,  the  Nobles'  Land  Bank,  exists  for  the  Reutern  persisted,  and  from  1862  to  the  pres- 
exclusive  purpose  of  making  loans  to  the  ent  day  the  itemized  details  of  the  Russian 
nobility  in  order  to  enable  the  members  of  budget  have  regularly  been  given  out  to  the 
the  order  to  retain  possession  of  their  estates,  public.  Until  the  changes  incident  to  the 
These  loans  are  contracted  at  from  4  to  5  establishment  of  constitutional  government 
per  cent,  up  to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent,  of  in  1906  the  framing  of  the  budget  rested 
the  value  of  the  estates  for  periods  of  1 1  to  wholly  with  the  Council  of  State,  the  Min- 
663^  years.  The  second  institution,  the  Peas-  ister  of  Finance,  and  the  Controller  of  the 
ants'  Bank,  was  founded  to  assist  the  peas-  Empire,  acting  upon  estimates  of  revenue  and 
antry  in  the  purchase  of  land.  It  gives  long-  expenditure  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  in 
term  credit  and  advances  sums  up  to  90  per  charge  of  the  various  departments.  By  mani- 
cent.  of  the  price  fixed  by  special  valuation  festoes  of  August  6  (19)  and  October  17 
of  the  land  mortgaged.  The  terms  vary  (30),  1905,  it  was  stipulated  that  budgetar\' 
from  13  to  55,^2  years,  with  interest  at  5/4  and  other  fiscal  measures  should  be  laid  si- 
per  cent.  Up  to  January  i,  1906,  the  loans  multaneously  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Nobles'  Land  Bank  had  attained  the  (containing  now  some  elected  members)  and 
amount  of  733,107,995  rubles.  The  figure  the  Duma,  so  that  under  the  new  regime  the 
at  the  same  time  for  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank  representatives  of  the  people  are  supposed  to 
was  6,825,872.  exercise   a   considerable   measure   of   control 

The  third  of  the  great  government  bank-  over  all  affairs   of   the   fisc.      The   outcome 

ing    institutions     is    the     Bank    of     Russia,  of  this  arrangement  remains  in  doubt  no  less\ 

founded  in   i860  with  a  capital  of   15,000,-  serious  than  that  which   invests  the  fate  of  I 

000   rubles.      Its   original    function    was   to  the  constitutional  system   itself.     Thus   far,  j 

serve  as  a  deposit  bank,  although  it  was  au-  at  any  rate,  the  financial  interests  and  opera- 

thorized  to  make  loans,  discount  bills,  buy  or  tions  of  the  empire  have  not  been  perceptibly 

sell  gold  or  stocks,   issue  credit  notes,   and  affected  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  carry  out  commissions  for  the  Minister  of        Among  Russian  regular  expenditures  there 
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are  several  which,  important  enough  in  their  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  the  out- 
way,  go  to  swell  the  enormous  totals  of  re-  lay  on  account  of  the  debt, — now  15  per 
cent  years,  but  do  not  call  for  special  com-  cent,  of  the  aggregate  revenues, — can  pos- 
ment.  Such  are  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  sibly  be  reduced  in  the  years  that  lie  imme- 
Synod,  costing  yearly  somewhat  under  30,-  diately  ahead. 
000,000  rubles ;  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  cost- 

•      .^^«    .,     .^^^^        Ul  rL      AT-    •  «.  NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND   THE    RAILROADS 

mg  m  1907  53,400,000  rubles;  the  Ministry 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  costing  in  the  same  year        The    two    items    in    the    Russian    budget 

6,000,000  rubles;  that  of  Commerce  and  In-  which  not  merely  absorb  the  larger  part  of 

dustry    (established   only   in    1905),   costing  the  ordinary  receipts  but  compel  the  period- 

31,600,000;  that  of  Agriculture,  costing  45,-  ical  flotation  of  new  loans  are  the  national 

000,000;  that  of  the  Interior,  costing  138,-  defense  and  the  state  railways.     One  of  the 

400,000,    and    the   Audit    Ministry,   costing  principal     contributing    causes    of     Russia's 

9,600,000  rubles.  dubious  financial   status  to-day  has   unques- 

^..rr^,^  T^.^r^r,^^^  ^vr  ^ „ ,.  r. r^ „^  tionably  bcen  her  eflFort  to  support,   on   re- 

PAYING    INTEREST   ON    THE    DEBT  11  i_  n  11  1 

sources  that  nave  been  all  too  slender,  naval 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  empire's  indebt-  and  military  establishments  that  would  com- 

edness   in   recent   decades   has  meant   an   in-  mand  the  respect  of  the  European  world  and 

creasingly  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury  for  of  the  predominating  powers  in  the  Far  East, 
the  meeting  of  current  charges  and  obliga-        Ordinary  expenditure  upon  the  army  (ex- 

tions.     In  1903,  on  the  eve  of  the  Japanese  elusive  of  the  costs  of  actual  war)  stood,  in 

war,   the   outlay    for   interest,    amortization,  1855,  at  only  91,000,000  rubles.     In   1876 

payments  on   redeemed  loans,  and   miscella-  it  was  219,000,000   rubles;   in    1886,   257,- 

neous  expenses  was   289,700,000   rubles,   or  000,000;    in    1896,    354,000,000;    in    1900, 

approximately   11    per  cent,   of  the  nation's  422,000,000;  in  j 905,  484,000,000.    During 

aggregate   revenues.      In    1904  it  was  298,-  the  decade  ending  with    1905  the  ordinary 

700,000;    in    1905,    306,900,000;    in    1906,  military  expenditure  of  Russia  increased  more 

335,114,000;  in   1907,  380,724,000,  and  in  rapidly    than    that   of   any   of   the   principal 

the  budget  for  1909,  396,700,000.     A  very  European    powers,     except     Great     Britain, 

considerable   portion   of   this   enormous  out-  The  percentage  of  increase  was  35.3.     That 

lay, — from      100,000,000     to      125,000,000  for  Great  Britain  was  61.3;  that  for  Ger- 

rubles, — goes  every  year  into  the  pockets  of  many,  25.3 ;  that  for  Austria- Hungary,  20.2, 

the   French   financiers  and   investors.      It  is  and  that  for  France,  7.3.     In  1906  the  per 

true  that  the  annual  burden  imposed  by  the  capita  charge  for  ordinary  military-  expendi- 

debt  has  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  ture  in  Russia  was  3.04  rubles;  in  Great  Brit- 

increase  in  capital  value,  for  at  every  oppor-  ain,    6.92;    in    Germany,    6.18;    in    France, 

tunity  the  government  has  availed  itself  of  7.04 ;    in    Austria-Hungary,    3.68,    and    in 

the  general  fall  in  interest  rates  during  re-  Italy,  3.44.     The  expenditure  upon  the  navy 

cent  years  and  repeated  conversions  of  stock  in  1906  and  1907  was  somewhat  over  100,- 

have  taken  place.     By  1895  the  average  rate  000,000  rubles  per  year,  and  the  costs  of  the 

paid  on  outstanding  loans  had  been  reduced  rehabilitation  of. the  marine,  made  necessary, 

to  5.08  per  cent.,  and  in  1898  it  stood  at  the  by  the  disasters  of  the  Japanese  war,  promise 

very  favorable  figure  of  3.86.     During  the  long  to  weigh  heavily  in  the  budgets  of  the 

past  decade,  however,  it  has  increased  to  ap-  empire.     The  budget  for  1909  called  for  an 

proximately  4^2  per  cent.     Of  the  aggregate  outlay  upon  army  and  navy  of  536,400,000 

indebtedness    of    8,609,577,528    rubles    Jan-  rubles,   or   21.7   per   cent,    of   the   total   ex- 

uary  i,  1907,  501,706,356  bore  interest  at  3  penditure  for  the  year.     When  it  is  consid- 

per  cent.;  166,246,946,  at  3J^  percent.;  83,-  ered  that  not  even  the  ordinar}^  costs  of  the 

912,400,  at  3  4-5  per  cent.;  5,464,926,259,  army  and  navy  are  met  by  the  regular  rev-  / 

at  4  per  cent.;  254,779,052,  at  4/4  per  cent.;  enues, — that  money  is  borrowed  every  year 

1,796,049,763,  at  5  per  cent.,  and  38,461,-  simply   for   the    maintenance    of   stores    and 

847,  at  6  per  cent.  material   in    the   commissariat,   the   artillery,' 

Practically  no  progress  is  being  made  to-  the  engineers,  and  the  paying  of  the  railroads' 

day    toward    the    liquidation    of    the    debt,  for  military  transport  in  a  time  of  profound 

There  is  no  real  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  peace, — the  gravity  of  Russia's  failure  in  the 

expenditures    or    a    curtailment    of    foreign  late  war  takes  on  a  still  darker  hue. 
loans.     The   rates  of  interest  which   Russia        Closely  rivaling,  and  not  seldom  exceed- 

can  obtain  are  likely  to  rise  rather  than  fall,  ing,  the  annual  outlay  for  the  national  de- 
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fense  is  that  for  the  construction  and  main-  owned  and  subsidized  by  the  state  rose  from 
tenance  of  railroads.  Railroad-building  in  107,235,964  rubles  in  1889  to  399,694,006 
Russia  began  in  1836  with  the  construction  in  1900,  while,  according  to  another  excel- 
of  a  short  line  connecting  St.  Petersburg  lent  authority,  the  state's  outlay  upon  lines 
with  Tsarkoe  Selo,  the  summer  residence  of  exclusively  its  own  increased  between  the 
the  Czar.  The  first  road  of  importance  was  same  years  from  36,900,000  rubles  to  283,- 
that  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  begun  600,000.  In  the  budget  of  1906  the  Min- 
in  1 843  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1851.  This  istry  of  Ways  of  Communications  was  set 
road  was  built  by  the  state  at  the  enormous  down  for  an  expenditure  of  474,885,120 
cost  of  nearly  100,000  rubles  per  kilometer  rubles,  of  which  377,955,625  rubles  were  to 
(as  was  also  a  line  in  Poland  connecting  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  state  rail- 
Warsaw  with  the  Austrian  frontier),  but  ways  and  71,535,266  to  provide  for  the  im- 
with  the  new  era  of  construction  that  set  in  provement  of  lines  and  the  purchase  of  roll- 
after  the  Crimean  War  the  work  passed  al-  ing  stock.  The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry 
most  entirely  into  the  hands- of  private  com-  in  1907  rose  to  502,800,000  rubles  and  the 
panies,  although  the  government  often  ex-  operating  expenses  of  the  state-owned  roads 
tended  loans  to  these  companies  and   regu-  to  382,500,000. 

larly  stipulated  that  after  a  certain  interval,  Since  the  government  embarked  seriously 
usually  twenty  years,  the  crown  should  have  upon  the  railway  business  there  have  been 
the  right  to  purchase  the  roads  at  a  fair  some  years,  especially  in  the  nineties,  in  which 
price.  Januar-  i,  1889,  the  railway  system  the  receipts  from  the  roads  fully  covered  all 
of  the  empire  comprised  27,458  versts,*  of  expenses.  But  most  of  the  time  there  has 
which  76/^  per  cent,  was  owned  by  private  been  a  deficit,  and  since  1900  the  indebted- 1 
companies  and  only  23>^  per  cent,  by  the  ness  of  the  empire  on  account  of  capital  sunk  ; 
government.  In  this  year  the  government  in  railways  has  been  steadily  increasing.  It/ 
undertook  definitely  the  unification  of  the  is  estimated  that  down  to  1908  the  govern- 
various  lines,  first  by  prescribing  a  common  ment  has  spent  upon  railways  the  aggregate 
tariff,  and  secondly,  by  buying  up  the  separ-  sum  of  4,000,000,000  rubles,  of  which  some- 
ate  roads  and  concentrating  their  manage-  thing  like  a  quarter  has  been  drawn  from 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  of  the  ordinary  revenues  and  the  remaining 
a  few  large  railway  companies.  3,000,000,000  rubles  has  been  obtained  by 
In  the  capacity  of  Finance  Minister  after  loans  costing  at  present,  for  interest  and 
1892  M.  Witte  pushed  the  policy  of  state  amortization,  not  less  than  129,000,000 
ownership,  with  the  result  that  in  his  report  rubles  per  year. 

on  the  budget  for  1900  he  was  able  to  show  There  can  be  no  doubt   that  through   its 

that  at  this  date  the  state  owned  6oj4  per  policy  of   railroad   exploitation   the   Russian 

cent,  of   the   55,286  versts  within  the  em-  Government  has  stimulated  commerce  (espe- 

pire.     Witte*s  ministry  was  distinctly  an  era  cially   the  export  of  agricultural   produce), 

of  railway  construction,  and  he  left  office  in  and  great  industries,  such  as  those  of  iron 

1906   urging   that   the   work   be  continued,  and  steel,  thereby  contributing  to  the  general 

Since  1902  the  government  has  continued  its  economic  betterment  and.  Indirectly,  to  the 

activity  both   in   the  purchase  of  old   roads  Increase   of    the   state's   revenues.      And,   of 

and  the  building  of  new  ones.     The  aggre-  course,   the   railway  system   has  been   devel- 

gate  system  open   for  traffic  on  January   i,  oped  at  every  stage  with  reference  to  mili- 

1907,   comprised   40,748   miles, — 32,743    in  tary  advantage  and  the  necessities  of  strategy, 

European  Russia  and  8005   in  Asiatic  Rus-  so  that  a  great  project  like  the  Amur  Rall- 

sla.     Of  the   total,   the   government  owned  way  becomes  essentially  a  military  enterprise.  1 

and  operated  26,816  miles,  or  65>^  per  cent.  But  at  any  rate,  state  railways  In  Russia  are/ 

not  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Treasury.    Quite 

SOME    RESUBTS   OF   STATE   OWNERSHIP   OF       ^^  ^i^^^  ^,  ^\.Jr.^^A        C  ^U  i 

as  otten  as  the  needs  01  the  army  and  navy, 

RAILROADS  ^j^^^  drive  the  government  to  the  negotiation 

The  outlay  of  the  state  upon  railways  since  «f  loans  and   In   the   fiscal   problems  of  the 

1889  has  been  very  large.     Figures  on  the  future  they  promise  to  play  an  increasingly 

subject  given  out  from  various,  sources  fail  embarrassing  part. 

totally  to  agree,  but  as  summarized  in  the  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^33,^.3  sources  of  revenue? 
annual  budgets  the  expenses  entailed  by  lines 

— — : — ; ; — — ; — : — —7^ — —^ — = —       What  are  the  revenues  at  the  government's 

•A  verst  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  an  Eng-      »•  1        vu        l-  i.  T 

lish  mile.  disposal  With  which  to  meet  the  enormous 
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and  varied  costs  of  civil  service,  army,  navy,  rubles  accrued  from  the  postal  service,  28,- 

raiiways,  pensions,  debts,  and  famine  relief?  246,077    from    telegraphs    and    telephones, 

The  budget  classifies  them  under  nine  heads,  5,257,302  from  the  mint,  35,843  from  mines, 

as  follows:    (i)    Direct  taxes;   (2)    indirect  and  697,503,834  from  the  sale  of  spirits, 
taxes;  (^)  stamp  and  other  duties;  (4)  state 

1-  /     \  J  •  /^\        1  C       GOVERNMENT    CONDUCT    OF    THE    LIQUOR 

monopolies;  (5)  state  domams;  (o)  sales  ot  business 
domains;  (7)  redemption  of  land;  (8)  re- 
imbursement of  Treasury  expenses;  and  (9)  Since  as  early  a  date  as  1 601  the  taxation 
miscellaneous.  The  direct  taxes  of  the  em-  of  alcohol,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  con- 
pire  fall  into  three  groups.  The  first  com-  stituted  a  bulwark  of  Russian  finance.  The 
prises  imposts  upon  land,  real  estate,  and  in-  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  has  passed 
dividuals.  The  land  tax  was  imposed  in  through  many  and  varied  regimes  in  the  em- 
1875,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  peas-  pire,  but  along  with  the  desire  to  check 
ants  it  must  be  kept  very  low,  and  its  yield  drunkenness  and  to  promote  the  health  and 
is  insignificant.  The  tax  upon  real  prop-  economic  welfare  of  the  peasantry  has  always 
erty  in  the  towns  is  similarly  unimpor-  gone  the  idea  of  increasing  the  resources  of 
tant.  Poll  taxes,  which  were  once  an  the  Treasury.  The  present  system  of  gov- 
invaluable  reliance  of  the  Treasury,  were  ernment  monopoly  was  really  initiated  by 
abolished  by  a  series  of  measures  promul-  Czar  Alexander  III.,  who  in  1885  requested 
gated  between  1882  and  1885  for  the  relief  the  Finance  Minister  (Bunge)  to  draw  up 
of  the  impoverished  peasantry.  There  is  no  a  plan  for  an  experimental  monopoly.  The 
general  income  tax.  A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is,  existing  excise  system  had,  however,  so  in- 
however,  levied  on  incomes  from  interest-  creased  in  productiveness  that  neither  Bunge 
bearing  papers  and  bank  deposits,  and  this  nor  his  successor,  Vishnigradski,  cared  to 
comprises  the  second  class  of  direct  taxation,  tamper  with  it.  It  remained  for  Witte,  in 
The  third,  and  most  productive,  are  the  taxes  pursuance  of  his  monopolistic  policy,  to  in- 
upon  industrial  certificates  or  licenses  and  troduce  the  system  in  operation  to-day,  which 
upon  joint-stock  companies.  The  aggregate  not  only  brings  the  government  a  vastly  in- 
yield  of  the  direct  taxes  in  1906  was  163,-  creased  revenue  (697,503,834  rubles  in  1906, 
182,406  rubles.  as  compared  with  287,000,000  in  1894,  the 
Under  indirect  taxes  are  included  customs  last  year  of  the  general  excise),  but  trans- 
duties,  yielding  in  1906  241,270,464  rubles,  fers  a  vast  mass  of  political  and  economic 
and  excise  duties  on  spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  influence  from  the  local  authorities  to  the 
naphtha,  and  matches,  yielding  in  1906  252,-  central  administration. 
976,206  rubles.    Throughout  the  larger  part 

/  Ju  *  u       J      J  T)        •     U        ^    •  A   SUCCESSFUL    FISCAL   EXPERIMENT 

of  the  past  hundred  years  Russia  has  main- 
tained a  protective  tariff.     Until   1824  the       The  business  of  distilling  is  left  entirely 

rates  were  practically  prohibitive;  from  1824  to  private  enterprise.    The  amount  of  liquor 

to  1850  they  were  high,  but  not  prohibitory;  to  be  produced  is,  however,  fixed  by  the  gov- 

from  1850  to  1877  they  were  distinctly  mod-  ernment.    Two-thirds  of  it  is  bought  by  the 

erate;  but  after  1877,  and  particularly  with  government  at  a  price  arranged  in  advance; 

the  tariff  of   1891,  they  became  once  more  the  remainder  is  disposed  of  at  auction.    The 

very   high.     The   ministries   of   both   Vish-  retail  traffic  is  carried  on  in  shops  conducted 

nigradski    (1887-1893)    and   Witte    (1893-  by  government  agents  or  by  private  individ- 

1906)    were   completely   dominated   by   the  uals  especially  authorized.     This  system,  in- 

V  ideals  of  protectionism.    In  the  past  two  dec-  troduced     experimentally     in     four    eastern 

ades  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  provinces  in   1894,  ^vas  gradually  extended, 

the  yield  of  the  customs  duties,  but  the  effect  until  in  1902  it  was  applied  even  to  Siberia. 

'^f  the  protectionist  regime  upon  domestic  in-  Though  there  has  been  endless  discussion  of 

'  dustry  has  been  of  at  least  doubtful  value.  its  moral  and  social  consequences,  there  can  • 
The  third  general  division  of  revenues  in-  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
eludes  duties  on  stamps,  transfers  of  property,  imperial  Treasury  it  has  been  a  glowing  sue-  j 
"express"  railway  traffic,  fire  insurance,  and  cess.  The  expense  of  administration  is  con- 
miscellaneous  items.  The  yield  in  1906  was  siderable;  but  in  1903  it  was  only  167,517,- 
113,268,466  rubles.  The  fourth  division,  598  rubles,  as  compared  with  receipts  of  529,- 
that  of  state  monopolies,  is  the  most  impor-  327,000  rubles,  and  in  recent  years  it  has 
tant  of  alU  Its  yield  in  1906  was  777,048,-  been  proportionally  decreasing.  At  present 
028    rubles.      Of    this    amount    46,004,972  the  spirits  monopoly  and  the  state  railways 
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furnish  more  than  half  of  the  total  revenue  harassed  have  threatened  again  and  again  to 

of  the  nation.  bring  down  her  fiscal  system  in  utter  ruin. 

RECEIPTS    FROM    THE    STATE   DOMAINS  CREDIT    STILL    UNIMPAIRED 

The  fifth  division  of  revenues  comprises  Yet  in  no  period  of  her  history  has  her 
the  income  from  the  state  domains,  aggregat-  credit  suffered  prolonged  impairment  and  not 
ing  in  1906  602,610,240  rubles.  Here  the  once  has  she  failed  to  meet  her  obligations  to 
most  important  item  by  far  is  the  receipts  the  full  satisfaction  of  her  creditors.  As  a  con- 
from  the  government-owned  railroads, — 490,-  sequence  of  so  honorable  a  record,  and  by  rea- 
884,687  rubles  in  1906, — although,  as  has  son  of  the  untold  resources  of  the  empire  in 
been  pointed  out,  this  does  not  represent  any  forests,  minerals,  and  agricultural  produce, 
net  profit  to  the  Treasury.  The  crown  for-  Russian  securities  command  a  ready  market 
ests  (aggregating  950,534,491  acres)  yielded  to-day  at  good  prices  in  France,  Holland, 
in  1906  57,533,920  rubles,  and  by  reason  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England.  Even 
the  growing  demand  for  lumber  this  resource  the  diplomatic  defeat  which  the  imperial  gov- 
gives  promise  of  indefinite  development,  ernment  suffered  in  the  recent  Balkan  set- 
Crown  mines  and  crown  banking  operations  tlement  had  no  adverse  eflFect  upon  the  mar- 
add  considerably  to  this  division.  Other  ket  estimate  of  the  empire's  credit.  Such 
sources  of  revenue, — sales  of  domain  lands,  confidence  would  unquestionably  be  mis- 
payments  in  redemption  of  land  by  former  placed  but  for  one  fundamental  considera- 
serfs,  obligatory  repayments  from  railway  tion, — namely,  that  despite  the  lingering 
companies,  and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends, —  economic  backwardness  of  the  Russian  state 
go  to  swell  the  total,  but  are  singly  of  slight  and  people  the  resources  of  the  nation  as  a 
importance.  They  may  aggregate  in  a  year  whole, — not  alone  in  the  gross  output  of 
something  like  100,000,000  rubles.  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade,  but  in  the  • 

By  the  utmost  pains  the  ordinary  revenue  tax-paying  abilities  of  the  people, — are  stead- 

during   the    past    ten    years    has   been    kept  ily  increasing. 

abreast  of  the  aggregate  of  ordinary  expendi-  A  thing  that  most  of  us  do  not  realize  is 
tures.  It  has  been  raised  from  1,416,386,096  that  the  population  of  Russia  is  actually 
rubles  in  1897  ^o  2,031,800,814  in  1903  and  growing  at  a  rate  (i>2  per  cent,  a  year)  not 
2,271,669,948  in  1906;  and  the  estimate  for  equaled  in  any  important  country  on  the 
1909  is  2,476,900,000.  Unfortunately,  this  globe.  Another  thing  is  that  not  even  in 
does  not  signify  much,  for  the  method  seems  France  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pop- 
generally  to  have  been  to  save  appearances  by  ulation  belong  to  the  land-owning  class,  pro- 
throwing  everything  that  the  revenues  will  viding  a  necessary  condition  for  the  agricui- 
not  cover  into  the  catch-all  category  of  "  ex-  tural  prosperity  of  the  coming  generations, 
traordinary."  If  the  ordinary  and  extraordi-  Since  1877  the  amount  of  arable  land  held 
nary  budgets  are  lumped,  as  in  the  final  analy-  by  the  nobility  has  diminished  by  a  third;  yet 
sis  they  have  to  be,  it  turns  out  that  there  the  price  of  land  has  risen  in  every  part  of 
have  been  only  two  years  since  1897  i"  tl. »  empire.  In  1888  the  total  of  savings- 
which  there  has  not  been  a  considerable  bank  deposits  was  60,000,000  rubles;  at  the 
deficit.  The  budget  for  the  year  1909  con-i  beginning  of  1908  it  was  1,090,000,000.  In 
templated  a  storage  of  159,200,000  rubles,  fifteen  years  the  consumption  of  tea,  tobacco, 
which  was  to  be  met  by  the  portion  remain-  brandy,  petroleum,  and  cottons  has  increased 
ing  from  the  recent  French  loan  after  the  by  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  per  capita 
300,000,000  rubles  of  1904  Treasury  bonds  consumption  of  sugar  has  been  exactly 
had  been  duly  converted.  doubled.     These  ate   a   few  casual   consid-1 

erations  which  tend  to  relieve  the  blackness 

ALWAYS   A   DEBTOR    NATION  r    «.k             „.                         .   j    u       r»        .   y      n            , 

ot  the  picture  presented  by  Russia  s  finan-  [ 
Financially  Russia  occupies  a  position  cial  condition  to-day,  because  they  indicate 
among  the  world-powers  that  is  unique.  For  that  slowly,  painfully,  the  great  Russian  peo- 
a  century  and  a  half  she  has  never  been  other  pie  is  coming  to  its  own.  With  increased 
than  a  debtor  nation,  able  but  rarely  to  pay  ability  to  pay  taxes  and  with  ultimate  con- 
even  so  much  as  the  interest  on  her  accumu-  trol  over  the  public  purse,  these  same  Rus- 
lating  indebtedness  save  through  the  floating  sian  people  may  yet  be  able  to  solve  the  vex- 
of  fresh  loans.  The  political  and  economic  ing  problem  of  the  balance-sheet  with  which 
disorders  by  which  she  has  been  periodically  the  bureaucrats  have  so  vainly  wrestled. 


WATER  POWERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

BY  HENRY  A.  PRESSEY 

( Consulting  engineer ) 

\if  OST  of  the  large  water  powers  in  the  rivers,  and  electric-light  companies  and  rail- 
"^  ■*•  Southeastern  States  are  located  near  roads  have  come  into  life  without  the  con- 
the  "  fall  line,"  which  marks  the  junction  of  struction  of  steam  plants  to  provide  power, 
the  Piedmont  Plateau  with  the  sandy  coastal  Water  powers  which  for  generations  have  re- 
plain.  This  fall  line  extends  trom  Weldon,  mained  idle  are  now  being  utilized,  with 
N.  C,  on  the  Roanoke,  almost  parallel  with  splendid  returns  upon  the  money  required  for 
the  coast,  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  Savannah,  their  development. 

The  river  valleys  near  the  fall  line  are  all  of  The  wonderful  industrial  growth  of  the 
similar  character,  with  broad,  shallow  river  Southern  States  has  been  partially  due  to  the 
beds  of  solid  rock  and  with  open  "  bottom  development  of  the  water  powers.  South 
lands,'!  which  include  some  of  the  best  agri-  Carolina,  which  formerly  had  practically  no 
cultural  tracts  of  the  South.  The  rocky,  ir-  mills,  now  stands  second  only  to  Massachu- 
regular  hills  approach  the  rivers  at  intervals,  setts  in  the  number  of  its  spindles,  while 
forming  natural  abutments  for  the  construe-  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  stand,  respec- 
tion  of  dams,  as  well  as  quarries  for  the  mak-  tively,  fourth  and  f7fth  in  rank  as  cotton- 
ing of  concrete  and  rubble  masonry.  goods  manufacturers.  During  the  last  fif- 
The  dams  required  are  usually  long  and  teen  years,  for  which  figures  are  available, 
expensive.  The  power  house  is  generally  lo-  while  Massachusetts  increased  her  output  of 
cated  at  one  end  of  the  dam,  or  in  some  cases  cotton  goods  490  per  cent,  and  Rhode  Island 
a  short  distance  down  stream,  the  water  19  per  cent.,  South  Carolina  has  increased 
being  carried  from  the  dam  site  to  the  power  730  per  cent..  North  Carolina  580  per  cent., 
house  by  an  artificial  canal.  But  the  foun-  and  Georgia  233  per  cent.  In  1880  there 
dations  are  usually  available  in  the  solid  rock,  were  667,000  spindles  in  operation  in  the 
over  which  only  a  foot  or  two  of  water  South.  In  1890  the  number  was  1,712,- 
flows  during  the  low  period,  thus  making  000,  and  in  1905  it  had  increased  to 
the  construction  of  coffer-dams  economi-  9,205,000.  In  1880  the  capital  invested 
cai  and  safe.  The  long  dam  has  a  very  in  cotton  mills  in  the  South  was  $21,- 
decided  advantage,  in  that  during  flood  pe-  000,000,  in  1890  $60,000,000,  and  in  1905 
riods,  which  are  sure  to  come,  the  additional  $225,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  cot- 
length  gives  a  spillway  for  the  flood  waters,  ton  crop  has  increased  over  $350,000,000. 
thus  relieving  the  danger  to  the  power  house  During  the  same  period  the  capital  invested 
and  the  lands  above  it.  The  expense  ot  in  manufacturing  has  grown  from  $257,000,- 
maintaining  such  a  dam  is  small,  as  the  re-  000  to  $1,500,000,000. 
pairs  required  by  crib  dams  or  long  canals  Water  powers  have  been  developed  on 
are  almost  entirely  avoided.  nearly    every    river    of    any    size    from    the 

RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  P/'™'^    to   the    Gulf,    and    nearly   all    of 

SOUTH  larger  Southern  cities  now  have  either 

electric  energy  delivered  to  them  from 
Fifty  years  ago  practically  no  water  water  powers,  or  have  in  contemplation  plans 
powers  of  any  size  were  utilized  in  the  for  the  utilization  of  such  power,  the  cheap- 
South,  but  the  growth  of  the  textile  indus-  ness  and  convenience  of  which  will  enable 
tries  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  advance  them  to  compete  with  their  neighbors.  Great 
in  the  knowledge  of  transmitting  electric  plants  are  now  in  operation  on  the  James, 
power  have  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  Broad,  Savan- 
>their  development.  This  growth  has  been  nah,  and  other  streams,  and  the  cities  of 
especially  marked  during  the  last  five  or  ten  Charlotte,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Richmond,  Ra- 
years,  the  increase  during  that  time  being  leigh,  Greenville,  and  many  others,  are 
many  fold.  To-day  many  of  the  cotton  mills  utilizing  electric  energy  developed  by  water 
and  other  factories  of  the  South  are  operated  power  to  a  very  large  and  rapidly  Increasing 
by    electric    power    from    the    neighboring  degree.     Already  water  powers  aggregating 
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more  than  500,000  horsepower  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  being  utilized. 

To-day  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  cop- 
per and  aluminum  wire  stretched  upon  st«el 
towers  and  wooden  poles,  carrying  energy  a 
distance  of  from  50  to  lOO  miles  from  tlie 
source  of  power,  and  making  possible  the 
construction  of  mills  and  factories  at  points 
favorable  to  transportation  and  to  health,  in- 
stead of  requiring  the  mill  to  be  built  on  Tow 
ground  close  to  the  river,  where  ill  health, 
and  consequent  poor  work,  are  bound  to  fol- 
low, thus  greatly  reducing  the  output  of  the 
cotton  mills. 

UNDEVELOPED  MOUNTAIM  STREAMS 

While  many  of  the  larger  water  powers 
in  the  Southern  States  are  located  near  the 
fall  line,  most  of  the  streams  have  falls  of 
from  3  to  5  feet  per  mile  across  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  with  drops  at  intervals  sufficient  to 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  shoals.  Most  of 
the  developed  powers  are  located  at  small 
falls  ranging  from  5  to  50  feet,  but  back  in 
the  mountains  there  are  many  localities 
where  power  could  be  developed  in  enormous 
quantities  on  streams  that  are  at  these  points 


small  in  flow,  but  make  up  in  value  by  their 
enormous  drops.  For  example,  Linvillc 
River,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  and 
beauty  spots  in  the  Eastern  States,  drops 
1800  feet  as  it  flows  through  its  nine-mile 
gorge,  while  the  Tallulah,  Toxaway,  Chat- 
tooga, and  others  have  falls  of  from  500  to 
2000  feet  within  a  distance  that  makes  their 
development  as  water  powers  feasible. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  pow- 
ers will  be  developed,  the  chief  reason  for  the 
delay  being  the  lack  of  market  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  powers  now  in  operation  or  being  de- 
veloped which  can  reach  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation with  shorter  transmission  lines. 
Many  of  these  powers  may  soon  be  utilized 
by  industries,  perhaps  of  a  chemical  nature, 
in  which  the  cost  of  transportation  of  sup- 
plies is  not  as  important  as  cheap  power. 
These  mountain  streams  with  high  heads 
have  many  advantages  over  the  low-head  con- 
structions on  the  rivers  below,  chiefly  in  the 
economy  of  installation,  for  immense  ma- 
sonry dams  are  not  required,  and  fine  artifi- 
cial storage  facilities  are  often  available. 
Take  the  Linville  River,  for  example.     On 
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that  river  a  small  dam  would  store  the  en-  Industries  are  now  springing  up,  creating 
tire  flow  from  the  fifty  miles  of  watershed  manufacturing  centers  similar  to  those  found 
tributary  to  the  reservoir.  in  the  New  England  States,  which  owe  their 
The  total  fall  of  all  the  rivers  flowing  location  entirely  to  a  fall  in  a  river  w^hicli 
from  the  mountains  across  the  Southern  could  be  utilized  for  power.  Lowell,  Law- 
States  is  large,  varying  from  over  6000  feet  rence,  Holyoke,  Lewlston,  and  many  other 
in  those  which  rise  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  cities  In  New  England  would  never  have  ex- 
Black  Mountains,  to  perhaps  half  that  Isted  In  their  present  locations  had  it  not  been 
amount  in  the  streams  which  rise  In  the  foot-  for  the  fall  in  the  river  at  those  particular 
hills.     Theoretically  this  means  an  immense  points. 

amount   of   available   water    power.      It    Is        Many  large  mills  recently  constructed  \r\ 

hardly  fair,  however,  from  a  practical  stand-  the  South  have  installed   individual  electric 

point,  to  consider  the  entire  fall  of  a  stream,  motors  operated   from  a  large  steam  plant, 

but  only  the  amount  that  can  be  developed  at  the  power  being  transmitted  through  the  mill 

a  cost  which  will  be  justified  by  the  returns,  entirely  by  electricity.     These  mills  are  in  a 

An  estimate  of  the  exact  amount  of  power  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  development 

available  on   the  streams  flowing  from  the  of  water  powers,  for  the  current,  after  being 

Appalachians  to  the  Atlantic  Is  not  practi-  transformed  to  a  lower  voltage,  can  be  di- 

cable,  but  from  examinations  made  of  the  va-  rectly  connected  with  the  motors  in  the  mill 

rious  rivers  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  and  the  mill  be  operated  partially  or  wholly 

are  at  least  2,000,000  horsepower.     A  very  by  water  power.     If  during  the  low-water 

small  part  of  this  has  been  developed,  though  period  there  is  scarcity  of  power,  the  steam 

in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  greater  plant  can  be  used  as  a  temporary  auxiliary 

development  of  water  powers  in-  the  South-  and  the  remaining  current  from  the  water 

ern  States  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  power    be    utilized    In    places    where   steam 

the  region.  plants  are  not  available. 

^,,^  .r.r.^..  r^r.  r^.^r^  ^..^r.r^.r>^,.r.r^y.  I"   northem  cllmates  the  users  of  water 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  MANUFACTURER  •        i  •  ^u      /  -.1 

powers  are  m  the  wmter  months  trequently 

The  increase  In  knowledge  during  the  last  troubled  with  Ice,  usually  In  the  form  of  an- 

decade   regarding   the   methods   of   creating  chor-ice,  which  forms  In  the  canal  and  blocks 

electric  energy  at  high  potentials,  and  of  so  the   wheels.      While   in    most    parts  of   the 

insulating  the  conductors  that  from  20,000  Southeastern  States  where  water  powers  are 

to    100,000   volts  can   be   generated    at   the  available  there  is  more  or  less  snow  and  ice 

power  plant  by  water  and  transmitted  dis-  each  year,  the  quantities  are  small  and  there 

tances  of  100  miles,  or  even  more,  has  had  a  Is  'never    difficulty    from    anchor-ice.      The 

marked  effect  upon  the  value  of  water  power  milder  climate  is  also  of  great  advantage  in 

and  upon  the  general  industrial  grow^th  of  the    construction    and    maintenance    of    the 

nearly   all    regions   where    there   are    unde-  transmission  line,  for  the  weight  of  the  Ice 

veloped  powers.  on  the  wires  is  the  most  severe  test  of  the 

When  it  is  shown  to  a  prospective  manu-  strength  of  the  copper  or  aluminum  wire  it- 

facturer  that  electric  power  can  be  delivered  self  and  of  its  support, 
to  his  factory  ready  for  use  at  a  price  of  per- 
haps $20  per  horsepower  per  year,  and  that 
in  building  his  plant  It  will  not  be  necessary 

to  install  boilers,  engines,  heavy  shafting,  or  The  value  of  a   region   for  w^ater-power 

belting,  but  that  the  power  can  be  taken  dl-  development  depends  first  upon  the  amount 

rectly  from  the  wires  to  the  generator  in  his  of  power  that  can  be  economically  developed, 

mill,  that  practically  all  of  the  attendance  and,  second,  upon  the  possibility  of  utilizing 

necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  steam  plant  power  for  industrial  purposes.     The  amount 

is  done  away  with,  and  that  all  difficulties  of  power  that  can  be  developed  depends  upon 

due  to  delay  in  the  transportation  of  coal  or  the  fall  and  flow  of  the  rivers.    The  flow  of 

to  coal  shortages  are  avoided.  It  Is  likely  to  a  stream  depends  upon  several  physical  fea- 

have  a  decided  effect  In  determining  the  ques-  tures,  such  as  rainfall,  evaporation,  storage 

tion    where    his    factory    shall    be    located,  by  lakes,  marshes,  or  the  soil,  vegetation,  in- 

There  are  many  cities  in  the  South  which  are  eluding    forests,    geology   of   the    rocks   and 

being  developed  in  this  way.     The  first  use  soil,  particularly  their  perviousness  to  water, 

of  electric  power  has  been  in  the  old  facto-  contour   of   slope,    and    length    of    drainage 

ries,  principally  cotton  mills,  but  diversified  lines,  which  to  a  large  extent  determine  the 
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tinif  rtqiiirrt)  fiir  ilio  vvatpr  to  vraili  lltf 
rivprs  alter  it  is  proviiMtati-.)  tmni  thr  .it 
niosphorf. 

'I'hr  annual  ramtall  «t  the  I  nitoi  S'.ites 
varies  (nun  notltini;  in  tfri.iin  aiii)  icninn-; 
of  tlif  West  to  mcT  ux>  inches  prr  annum 
on  the  e\trenie  mirthwostrtn  iiuist,  in  a 
small  srt-tinn  of  KlnnMa,  a  small  xtrip  on  itir 
coast  of  the  Canilinas,  and  in  the  ure.it 
Appalachian  mountain  tetiion  fit  the  Siuit)i 
eastern  States,  Along  the  nonlieastern  I'oast 
it  varies  from  ,lO  to  SO  imhrs,  which  in 
creases  as  the  mountains  are  ;i|*pr<>,i»he>l,  im 
til  in  the  hijih  mmimain  ranges  of  wesiein 
North  Carolina  anil  easieni  'IVnnessee  the 
rainfall  reaches  70  inches  in  must  leai'i, 
while  at  intervals  or  in  certain  teuions  the 
extremely  high  fimin-  of  Hm>  io  h>s  inches  is 
attained.  This  very  high  privipitaiion  means 
much  to  the  develoiuncnt  of  water  imweis  on 
the  streams  risinj;  iii  the  Sumhern  Appnla 
chians,  where  from  S"  to  icxi  per  cent,  more 
water  falls  dnrinc  the  year  than  in  ><iiiie 
water-power  rcKions  of  the  country.  Oniie 
as  important  as  the  ipiantiiy  is  the  very  even 
distribution  of  this  precipitation  ihrou|-hoiit 
the  year,  thus  pvinc  a  reasonahly  even 
natural  How  to  the  rivers  fed  from  these 
mountain  slopes. 

Were  it  not  for  the  hiKh  anil  comiiaraiive 
ly  uniform  precipitation,  llie  water  powei* 
of  the  South  would  he  of  little  value,  e^jie 
cially  during  the  low-water  |>erio<ls  of  the 
jtar,  for  in  all  the  Soiitlieasiern  Stales  (here 
ii  not  a  sinjilc  lake  or  pond  of  any  idiiM'dep 


.-(hie  M?e  iii.ii  VH.-X  av  a  n-vi'i\,iii  l.n  Ou> 
MOMSr  01  ll,v».|  ll,.«v  und  a>  an  .•■io:.liyci  M 
■  he  rive.  .liMhai,:.-.  In  x.Miie  Smi.'v  t.n  In 
Man.-e  New  ^oil,  \I.noe.,><a.  Wivoomo, 
.-md  Maine,  i^^,•^t  uaimal  l,tl.-  Imxoix  h«ve 
heen  caived  in  the  iii>U.  aii.l  liie  ouilcl^ 
10  theve  havinv  h.iu-  ,:.ado:.ll»  (ill.d,  (hut 
l.uminu  laiiie  trevh  «.ilei  hiLcv  wh.-h  M-txf 
,is  ir|>ti1aloi>  l.ii  ihe  Mie;onv,  Ihe  Soiilhi'in 
livers  llo\\in)>  into  die  .'\ilnoii>  nod  tlte  eon 
rrn  pait  ol  the  (iiill,  howevoi.  aie  deioite.) 
ot  thexe  naiutal  te^'uliitiuii  haMn%,  ;uid  de|K<nil 
entirely  upon  ihe  divtidiulino  ol  lanilidt 
and  the  nntiiiat  >i<iiatte  ol  \\M<'i  in  the  u.d. 
Kven  mai-he>  of  ao\  vi/e  aie  pin.  11.  uttv 
unknown  aloor  ihi^e  Souihi'in  mk^ih-. 

(  )n  Ihr  olhei  hand,  llie  muI  ol  ihe  I^oixlinil 
Allantii-  State^  is  ceoeialK  yui.w\  .  noniilinp, 
oil  (he  .'oaMat  phioi.  ol  |!i.':it  [ii<'M>  .it  <ntl>lv 
*ni|.  ai<.I  liiKhei  l>a.k  .>!  iMeai  im.m  .iI  .lay 

ioieiniiiit;:led  «iih  vui.I  rtri.l  v.l  <i»d  ihu. 

peivioiiv  10  walei.     (  )ii  ih.   .,1,,,.  ■,1,,,..,,  ,Hid 


iMiallv 


>   (hr   > 


..I    Ih. 


It nlaiii..o(  iheS h.'i,,  At>|.,ita.  1i..oi^  ill 

soil  hasU I.iinie.l  In    III.'  .liMOi.v 

io,k  in  ph...-,  h  „.a,h..-,  ,.i..,.l  d-plh.,  -ve 
on  (he  iii.oiMIaiii-..  an.l  iih-.oil.r,  ih>-  laill  *-l« 
like  a  spmii-r,  |>ih.IiiiiIIv  (nvinif  l(  1 

toiin  III  spiiiipi  and  tin tain  «iti>i 

peipetiialiv   fl.i»    lioiii  (In-  inoiiti 

even  Ihe  dlie,|   «■,„„„„.  p„„tl|.  (.IB, 
lively    iiiilfi.iin    ll.nv    in   '"         '  " 
ol    the    Soillllrni   .It 
liy  nioiiiilaiit  apii'ii 
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is  below  the  mountain  regions,  and  these  lack  itation  and  in  the  dry  season  by  the  melting 
both  the  high  precipitation  and  the  natural  of  the  glaciers  on  the  mountain  slopes,  thus 
regulation  of  the  soil,  which  are  features  of  giving  a  flow  that  is  almost  ideal, 
the  mountain  region.  The  fall  due  to  geologic  conditions  also 
A  comparison  ot  the  flow  of  the  rivers  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  interesting  and  fall  of  streams  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
shows  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  rain-  land  is  largely  in  vertical  drops  over  shelves 
fall  and  of  the  geology  and  topography  of  in  the  archean  rock,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
the  river  basins.  For  example,  the  rivers  of  Niagara,  is  produced  by  the  breaking  away 
Maine,  with  its  great  lake  area,  have  dis-  of  a  hard  rocky  stratum  due  to  the  under- 
charges comparatively  uniform,  this  uni-  mining  of  some  softer  formation  which  un- 
formity  being  usually  increased  by  artificial  derlies  it.  In  the  Southeastern  States,  ex- 
dams  at  the  lake  outlets,  until  the  very  high-  cept  for  the  comparatively  small  streams  in 
est  efficiency  in  regulation  is  reached,  as,  for  the  mountains,  vertical  falls  in  the  rivers  are 
example,  in  the  Cobasseecontee,  which  has  a  extremely  rar«,  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
variation  in  flow  throughout  the  year  of  less  "  falls  "  being  a  series  of  shoals  or  rapids,  in 
than  5  per  cent.  Many  other  New  England  some  cases  extending  tor  miles  down  the 
streams,  regulated  also  by  lakes,  have  com-  river  and  requiring  the  construction  of  a 
paratively  uniform  flows,  as  do  most  of  the  high  masonry  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  shoals, 
rivers  of  New  York  State.  Passing  south,  which  will  often  back  the  water  up  for  ten 
however,  in  the  Potomac,  we  have  a  river  to  twenty  miles.  While  the  development  of 
with  no  storage  basins,  with  steep,  narrow,  power  on  these  streams  requires  extensive 
and  rocky  valleys  from  which  the  rainfall  purchases  of  riparian  rights,  it  has  the  advan- 
quickly  reaches  the  river  channel,  producing  tage  of  the  creation  of  a  reservoir,  frequently 
extreme  fluctuations  of  flow,  varying,  on  the  of  large  capacity,  but  at  least  sufficient  to 
Potomac  above  Washington,  from  a  mini-  store  the  water  flowing  during  the  night  for 
mum  flow  of  looo  cubic  feet  per  second  to  use  through  the  wheels  on  the  following  day. 

a  maximum  of  250,000  cubic  feet  per  sec-  ^^^  southern  Appalachian  forests 
ond,   on  a  dramage  basm  or  about   ii,ooo 

square  miles.  The  next  tivers  to  the  south.  Because  of  the  lack  in  the  South  of  nat- 
the  James,  Roanoke,  and  Cape  Fear,  rise  to  ural  storage  in  lakes  and  marshes,  anything 
the  east  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  have  ex-  that  tends  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  rivers, 
tremes  of  high  and  low  water  which  greatly  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  power  that 
increase  the  diflficulty  and  expense  of  devel-  can  be  developed  continuously  throughout 
oping  water  powers  and  reduce  the  efficiency  the  year,  is  of  the  utmost  economic  value. 
of  the  streams  during  the  low-water  period.  The  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  dif- 
Passing  southward,  the  Catawba,  Yadkin,  fer  from  the  Rockies  of  the  West  and  from 
Broad,  and  Savannah  all  rise  either  on  the  the  mountains  of  New  England,  both  in 
higher  mountain  slopes  or  in  the  foothills  of  their  general  topography  and  in  their  geo- 
the  mountains.  They  have  high  and  uni-  logic  features.  In  traveling  through  the 
form  precipitation  at  their  sources,  porous  Southern  Appalachians  one  is  surprised  at  the 
soils  in  most  parts  of  their  drainage  basins,  lack  of  cliffs  and  rocky  ledges,  and  notes  in- 
and  flows  which  may  be  called  uniform,  thus  stead  a  smooth  topography  covered  with  a 
making  them  streams  of  exceptional  value  heavy  forest  growth.  These  forests  are  to- 
for  the  development  of  water  power.  Still  day  the  most  extensive  hardwood  timber 
farther  south,  the  Coosa  and  the  Black  War-  tracts  in  the  country.  They  contain  a  great 
rior  rise  below  the  mountain  region,  and  the  variety  of  trees,  the  forest  growth  varying 
latter  is  subject  to,  variations  in  the  eleva-  with  the  elevation.  Most  of  the  mountains 
tion  of  its  water  surface  of  over  50  feet,  are  forested  to  their  summits,  where  the 
making  water  power  development  almost  hardy  conifers  thrive.  The  deep,  fine- 
imp  racticable.  grained  soil  and  the  abundance  of  moisture 
,  Conditions  entirely  different  are  found  in  make  this  an  ideal  region  for  forest  growth, 
the  Western  streams,  which  vary  from  the  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  60  per  cent,  of 
practically  useless,  from  a  water-power  this  mountain  region  must  be  for  all  time  de- 
standpoint,  so-called  lost  rivers  of  the  great  voted  to  forest  growth,  or  it  will  become  a 
American  desert,  to  the  uniform-flowing  sterile  wilderness.  Without  the  tree  roots^and 
rivers  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fed  the  humus,  which  protects  the  soil,  the  fine 
in  the  wet  season  by  almost  constant  precip-  particles  of  clay  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
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friction  of  the  water  flowing  down  the  steep 
mountain  sides.  Whenever  these  slopes  arc 
bared  of  vegetation,  gullei-s  and  washouts 
are  quickly  formed,  and  the  top  soil  is 
carried  down  to  the  river  valleys  and  depos- 
ited, frequently  in  the  river  beds,  thus  re- 
stricting the  channel,  causing  floods  over 
neighboring  land,  and  leaving  on  the  moun- 
tain side  only  a  sterile  clay  soil. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  TIMBER 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  mountains, 
even  the  steep  slopes,  were  once  covered  with 
a  magnificent  growth  of  timber,  which, 
owing  to  its  inaccessibility,  was  long  spared 
the  inroads  of  the  lumbermen.  Now,  how- 
ever, since  the  forests  of  the  North  and  West 
have  been  denuded,  lumbermen  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Southern  Appalachians, 
and  the  vast  forests  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Railroads  have  penetrated  the  moun- 
tains, and  mills,  large  and  small,  have  been 
located  in  the  forested  areas.  One  great 
railroad  traverses  the  heart  of  the  region, 
lines  have  been  constructed  up  the  Doe  and 
Nolichuky  rivers,  and  a  number  of  other 
lines  have  been  surveyed,  some  of  which  will 
probably  be  built  within  a  few  years.  Wher- 
ever a  railroad  is  constructed  the  neighbor- 
ing timber  soon  disappears,  because  of  the 
cheaper  transportation.  Most  of  the  large 
mills  are  steam  saw  mills,  and  they  are 
moved  deeper  into  the  forests  as  the  supply 
of  timber  in  their  immediate  vicinity  is  ex- 
hausted, the  railroads  being  extended  to 
them.  Near  the  rivers  the  logs  are  splashed 
down  the  streams  to  the  timber  pens  of  tlie 
mills  below,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  railroad 
transportation  or  a  long  haul  over  rocks  and 
steep  roads. 

Great  as  has  been  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  lumberman,  his  part  in  the  forest  de- 
struction has  been  small  when  compared 
with  that  of  clearing  the  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  the  loss  trom  forest  fires. 
Instead  of  tr>'ing  to  improve  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  of  adjacent  slopes,  the  local  farmer 
has  for  years  followed  the  policy  of  clearing 
new  patches  on  the  mountain  sides  and  aban- 
doning the  old  patches  as  rapidly  as  the  soil 
is  worn  out.  The  productiveness  of  these 
hillside  fields  is  short  lived,  each  one  being 
abandoned  in  from  three  to  five  years.  After 
the  trees  have  been  girdled  and  the  under- 
brush has  been  destroyed,  the  field  is  planted 
in  corn  for  one  or  two  years,  then  in  grain 
for  a  year,  then  in  grass  for  one  or  two  years. 
After  that  it  is  used  as  pasture  land  for  a 
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year  or  two,  until,  with  increased  barren- 
ness, the  grass  gives  way  to  weeds  and  the 
weeds  to  gullies. 

Forest  fires  preceded  the  lumberman,  have 
accompanied  him,  and  have  followed  in  his 
wake.  They  have  been  rendered  far  more 
destructive  by  the  lumbermen  leaving  the 
brush  scattered  among  the  remaining  growth 
in  such  a  way  that  in  the  burning  it  has  fed 
the  fires.  In  some  regions  fires  have  entirely 
destroyed  the  forests,  and  the  burning  of  .the 
protecting  humus  has  opened  the  way  for  the 
destruction  of  the  soil  itself  from  the  wash 


That  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and 
the  burning  of  the  humus  seriously  affects 
the  flow  of  the  streams  in  this  region  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  There  has  been  much  ar- 
gument among  scientists  and  engineers  as  to 
the  effect  of  forests  upon  rainfall  and  stream 
flow.  Many  have  argued  that  forests  are 
everywhere  necessary  for  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  stream  flow,  while  others  have  denied 
the  importance  of  the  forest  cover  and  have 
challenged  the  forester  to  show  cases  where 
the  beneficial  action  of  a  forest  is  definitely 
proved. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  in  a  general 
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way  concerning  the  effect  of  timber  cover  power  use,  in  which  the  water  is  quiet,  thus 

upon    the   run-off  of   streams,    it   is  beyond  affording  conditions  favorable  to  the  deposi- 

question  a  fact  that  in  the  Southern  Appa-  tion  of  silt. 

lachian  Mountains  the  forests  are  absolutely  ^,,^    „„,^„„^     ^  »,.„^  »^„„_..„ 

,       ,          .                 ,      ■            £     ,  THE  PROJECTED  FOREST  RESERVB 

necessary  not  only  for  the  regulation  ot  the 

flow  of  the  streams  but  for  the  protection  of  The  importance  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
the  fertile  valley  lands  bordering  the  streams,  lachians  as  a  collector  and  conservator  of 
as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  moun-  water  and  their  effect  upon  the  water  powers 
tains  themselves.  After  the  destruction  of  the  of  the  southern  streams  are  hard  to  fully 
forests,  wherever  a  growth  of  underbrush  or  realize.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
even  grass  is  possible,  the  effect  of  the  forest  there  has  been  so  much  delay  on  the  part  of 
cutting  may  not  be  so  serious,  as  the  grass  the  national  Congress  in  passing  the  bill 
and  roots  of  bushes  protect  the  ground  much  which  has  been  submitted  to  it  each  year 
as  the  forest  itself  does;  but  on  these  slopes,  for  the  last  ten  years,  authorizing  the  set- 
when  the  top  soil  is  removed,  there  is  little  ting  aside  of  these  mountains  as  a  national 
chance  for  any  vegetation  to  take  root,  and  forest  reserve  and  appropriating  sufficient 
gullies  50  feet  or  more  in  depth  are  not  un-  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land. 
common.  The  destruction  by  floods  in  the  Sooner  or  later  this  bill  will  be  passed,  for 
valleys  is,  of  course,  greatest  during  a  wet  the  people  throughout  the  country  are  her 
season.  In  the  year  1901,  the  estimated  ginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
damage  by  floods  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  great  conservation  movements  that  are 
flowing  from  these  mountains  was  $10,000,-  sweeping  over  the  country,  and  there  is  not 
000.  Houses,  bridges,  railways,  and  high-  one  concerning  which  it  is  more  important 
ways  were  carried  away,  and  in  places  where  to  take  immediate  action  than  the  setting 
the  writer  had  seen  fertile  soil  and  growing  aside  of  this  forest  reserve. 
crops  a  few  months  previous  to  the  flood,  ,„  ^^„      ,„  _ 

.1     "^                  J           -If-                               I     !  WATER-POWER   CONTROL 

there  were  depositions  of  from  10  to  12  teet 

It  was  proposed   by  President   Roosevelt 
that   all   undeveloped   ■ 


of  sand  and  clay,  changing  the 
productive  farm  to  a  waste  that  would  re- 
luire   years    before    ready    for    culti 


the  stream  and  deposited  wherever  thi 
locity  of  the  current  is  checked,   but  espe- 
cially in  the  reservoirs  constructed  for 


powers  should 
be  the  property  of  the  people,  those  dcvelop- 


During  floods  the  finer  silt  is  carried  down    ing  the  power  doing  so  under  a  grant  from 
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the  National  Government  permitting  the 
utilization  of  the  power  for  a  stipulated 
period  by  the  annual  payment  into  the  na- 
tional treasury  of  a  nom- 
inal sum,  the  rights  to  re- 
vert to  the  Government  at 
the  end  of  the  license  pe- 
riod. The  constitutional- 
ity of  such  a  measure  is  not 
certain.  Able  lawyers  dif- 
fer widely  in  their  views  on 
this  question. 

Up  to  the  present  time 
the  United  States  has  done 
very  little  in  the  way  of 
legislation  regarding  the 
development  of  unused 
water  powers.  It  has  al- 
ways been  conceded  that 
the  Government  has  the 
right  to  control  all  navi- 
gable streams,  and  there- 
fore all  dams  to  be  con- 
structed on  streams,  actual- 
ly or  theoretically  navi- 
gable, must,  according  to 
law,   be   approved   by   the 
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Chief  of   Engineers  of   the  Army  and   the  vannah  River)   were,  like  the  early  power 

Secretar>'  of  War.    If  a  stream  flows  through  plants  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  planned  to 

two  or  more  States,  and  is  known  as  an  in-  supply  water  to  individual  users,  leaving  the 

terstate    stream,   permission    to   construct    a  mills  to  install  their  own  water  wheels  and 

dam  must  be  obtained  by  an  act  of  Congress,  generate  their  own  power.    All  of  the  more 

while  if  the  river  is  within  a  single  State  the  recent    plants,    however,    generate    electric 

right  can  be  conferred  by  the  legislature  of  energy   and    transmit   it   to   the   users   over 

that  State.  copper  or  aluminum  wires.    Several  develop- 

_  ments  are  now  under  construction  involving 

THE    INCREASING   COST   OF   COAL  ^i                       i-                 .                          .,,.            i    n      ^ 

the  expenditure  of  many  million  dollars. 
All  steam  power  in  the  Southeastern  The  Southern  Power  Company,  the  largest 
States  is  generated  by  the  consumption  ot  combination  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  owns 
coal.  Coal  varies  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  propert>'  and  has  plants  which  will  develop 
delivered  at  the  plant.  The  price  of  coal  more  than  130,000  horsepower,  the  plants 
without  question  will  increase  in  the  future  ranging  in  size  from  3000  to  30,000  horse- 
for  the  consumption  is  yearly  becoming  power  each,  located  principally  on  the  Ca- 
greater,  the  supply  is  decreasing,  and  the  tawba  River,  but  also  on  the  Yadkin,  Broad, 
cost  per  ton  of  mining  has  constantly  grown  and  other  streams.  Their  largest  develop- 
larger,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  fur-  ment,  at  the  great  falls  of  the  Catawba,  will 
nished  by  the  Mineral  Resources  Division  utilize  a  fall  of  176  feet  in  a  distance  of  6 
of  the  United  States  Geolojn'cal  Survey  miles,  but  for  economic  and  engineering  rea- 
AVKRAfjE  I'RH'K  <»F  r<»AL  AT  Tin:   MINK  I'ER  2000  «ons  this  must  be  dividcd  into  three  develop- 

Yc-ar.                         AnlhrMHt..             Hituminou8.  "^f"^^  «^  ^^  72,  and  40  feet,   respectively, 

18»8   11.41 $0.80  vvhich  will  utilize  about  2000  cubic  feet  of 

18i«>    1.40 t>.S7  ^                                , 

IJKX)   i.4J» 1.04  water  per  second. 

ilSIi  ::::::::::::::::  i.m: :::::: :::::::::  Vv2  ^^^^  ^\*^''^'^  Georgia  Electric  Company, 

J \H)!i  .*.'...*.■..'..'!.*.;;.  L'.o4  !.!!!!!!.*!!!!...  i .U4  although  it  has  experienced  many  financial 
While  there  may  be  an  occasional  tem-  difficulties,  controls  eleven  power  sites,  prin- 
porary  reduction  in  price,  due  to  unusual  cipally  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  Etawah 
causes,  the  general  tendency  of  the  price  of  rivers.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  is  de- 
coal  will  undoubtedly  be  upward,  and  there-  veloped.  Plants  are  being  constructed  at 
fore  the  cost  of  power  generated  by  steam  Rockingham,  on  the  Yadkin,  to  develop  30,- 
wiU  increase  correspondingly.  Even  to-day  000  horsepower;  near  Macon,  on  the  Ocmul- 
in  most  cases  water  power  can  be  produced  at  gee,  to  develop  20,000  horsepower ;  on  the 
from  $10  to  $15  per  horsepower  per  year  Tennessee,  near  Chattanooga,  to  develop 
less  than  steam  power  in  small  units.  40,000  horsepower;  on  the  Broad,  near  Gaf- 
But,  setting  aside  this  aspect  of  the  case  ney,  to  develop  10,000  horsepower;  on  the 
and  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand-  Cape  Fear  (completed),  to  develop  8000 
point  of  the  conservation  of  natural  re-  horsepower,  and  at  other  places. 
sources,  the  argument  is  very  strong  in  favor  ^  Although  manufacturing  in  Greensboro, 
of  the-  utilization  of  water  powers  instead  of  Spartanburg,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Greenville, 
consuming  coal  for  the  production  of  power.  Atlanta,  and  many  other  of  the  larger  cities 
The  water  power  has  been  a  wasted  resource  and  smaller  towns  is  conducted  by  power 
since  the  settlement  of  the  countn*.  Its  transmitted  electrically  for  distances  of  only 
utilization  now  would  in  no  way  reduce  the  20  miles  or  a  little  more,  practically  the  only 
assets  or  natural  resources  of  the  nation,  but  ^""it  to  the  distance  ()f  transmission  is  the 
every  ton  of  coal  that  is  burned  reduces  one  ^'«st  of  the  transmission  line  and  the  com- 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  this  nation  pos-  parative  cost  of  producing  power  by  steam, 
scsses.  1\)  the  water  powers,  therefore,  we  fpr  Jn  other  parts  of  the  country  transmission 
should  look  in  our  battle  for  industrial  su-  lines  as  long  as  220  miles  have  been  operated, 
premacy  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  longer  lines  are  well  within  engineering 

possibilities. 

NEW   POWER   PLANTS   OX    SOUTHERN'    RIVERS 

rru                         1       *        r               ..             .        ^-  THE    TENDENCY    TOWARD    CONSOLIDATION 

Ihe  power  plants  of  recent  construction  i^/^xxw.> 

in  the  South  are  of  much  larger  capacity  than  At  present  the  development  of  water  power 

those  formerly  built  for  the  use  of  individual  in  the  Southern  States  in  many  sections  is 

milling  corporations.     The  first  plants  (for  rapidly  meeting  the  requirements  for  power 

example,  that  at  Columbus,  Cja.,  on  the  Sa-  for   manufacturing  establishments,   and  yet 
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there  are  immense  amounts  of  power  that 
will  be  developed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
market  demands.  From  an  economic  stand- 
point an  important  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  will  be  the  competition 
between  the  various  water-power  companies 
in  the  same  community  in  cases  where  there 
is  more  power  available  than  is  required. 
This  is  a  condition  that  may  not  be  seriously 
felt  for  many  years,  but  when  it  Is  felt  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  consolidation  among 
the  various  water-power  plants,  and  that  the 
transmission  lines  will  be  connected  so  that 
the  whole  South  will  be  covered  with  wires 
like  a  spider's  web,  arranged  so  that  if  one 
plant  is  shut  down  there  will  be  no  interrup- 
tion of  power,  but  the  current  will  be  sup- 
plied from  other  plants  connected  with  the 
same  wires. 

Practically  all  mills  and  factories  will  be 
Operated  by  energj'  from  this  network  of 
wires,  at  a  price  lower  than  power  could  be 
produced  by  the  burning  of  coal,  and  In  a 
more  convenient  and  profitable  way.  Such 
consolidations  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
States  concerned.     But  in  order  that  there 


shall  be  no  abuse  of  the  wonderful  powers 
which  would  be  centered  in  such  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  the  owners  of  the  powers 
should  be  compelled  to  act  ander  most  care- 
ful legal  regulations  made  and  enforced  by 
the  general  government  or  by  the  various 
States.  The  power  for  good  or  for  bad  of 
such  a  combination  would  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  like  combination  that  has  ever 
existed,  but,  properly  guided,  and  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  properly  protected, 
the  water  powers  of  the  Southern  States 
combined  in  this  great  community  of  interests 
would  be  one  of  their  greatest  assets.  When 
this  time  comes  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Southland  should  not  be  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  world.  It  is 
important,  in  making  ready  for  such  a  con- 
dition, that  fair  and  equitable  regulating  laws 
be  enacted  early  In  the  development,  and  that 
laborers  for  the  operation  of  mills  and  fac- 
tories be  trained,  for,  after  all,  to-day  the 
great  drawback  to  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
Southern  States  Is  the  lack  of  competent 
white  labor. 


THE    GREAT    FALLS    OF    THE    POTOMAC 
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FALLS    OF    THE    GENESEE  -  A    STRIKING    INSTANCE    OF    NEW    YORKS    UNDEVELOPED    POWER 

RESOURCES 
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NEW  YORK'S  CONSERVATION  OF 
WATER   RESOURCES 


'TTHE  advocates  of  the  now  nation-wide 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  are  awaiting  with  keen  in- 
terest the  further  action  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York  on  the  question  of  develop- 
ment, control,  and  regulation  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  Empire  Slate  for  the  public 
benefit. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Hughes  New  York  has  gained  a  prominent 
position  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in 
legislative  enactments  for  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment in  State  regulation  has  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  and  is  to-day  influential  In 
shaping  legislation  in  other  States  along  sim- 
ilar lines. 

In  the  conservation  movement  New  York 
is  also  the  pacemaker,  having  inaugurated 
her  own  policy  of  conservation  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Governors  called  at  the 


White  House  by  former  President  Roose- 
velt. In  his  address  at  that  memorable  con- 
ference Governor  Hughes  said; 

The  Empire  State  has  been  bountifully  blessed 
by  naluru  and  for  3  long  period  Ihure  bas  been  a 
steady  srowlh  in  the  apprecintion  of  her  price- 
less ireasiirts  and  of  the  iniporlaiict  of  preserv- 
ing them.  Our  vast  stretebes  of  forests  feeding 
imr  streams  and  nourisbitig  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  activities  of  oiir  citizens,  lung  re- 
tnaiiied  the  subject  of  selfish  devastation  and 
reckless  disregard  of  the  just  demands  cif  future 
geiiiTations,  and  without  thought  of  the  essential 
condition  of  our  continued  prosperity. 

In  his  first  message,  on  January  2,  1907. 
Governor  Hughes  recommended  an  increase 
in  the  powers  of  the  State  Water  Supply 
Commission,  which  was  created  in  1905. 
primarily  to  insure  an  equitable  division 
among  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  the 
sources  of  water  supply  and  the  lands  neces- 
sary for  the  proposed  extension  of  municipal 
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Cities  and  crowded  commu- 
nities is  impossible,  unless 
a  substitute  is  devised." 

The  future  welfare  of 
the  nation  requires  that 
all  pracrtcable  means  be 
employed  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  supply  of 
coal.  Power  derived  from 
water  is  utilizing  energy 
otherwise  wasted.     It   is 


an 
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water-works.  He  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  comprehensive  plans 
tor  water  storage  and  just  regulation  for  the 
public  benefit.  The  legislature  responded 
by  directing  the  commission  to  "  devise  plans 
for  the  progressive  development  of  the  water 
powers  of  the  State  under  State  ownership, 
control,  and  maintenance  for  the  public  use 
and  benefit,  and  for  the  increasi-  of  llie  pub- 
lic revenue." 

By  this  legislation,  the  State  of  New  York 
originated  an  unique  experiment  In  the  an- 
nals of  American  commonwealths. 


REASONS    FOR    UNDERTAKING    THE    WORK 

There  Is  no  issue  of  more  vita!  importance 
before  the  American  people  to-day  than  that 
of  conserving  our  natural  resources,  and  no 
phase  of  this  question  more  directly  concerns 
the  present  and  future  economic  and  indus- 
trial development  of  New  York  than  the 
proper  conservation  of  the  water  resources 
of  that  State. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
State  Is  the  water  flowing  in  her  streams. 
Their  complete  regulation  and  utilization 
will  be  fundamentally  beneficial,  not  alone 
to  the  State,  but  to  the  whole  country  as 
well,  for  it  provides  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  and 
increase  of  individual  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment, and  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
human  happiness.  Someone  has  §aid,  "  With- 
out coal  our  domestic  and  industrial  life  are 
inconceivable    and    our    existence    in    great 


which  entails  no  loss  of 
other  resources. 

After  all  is  said,  the 
water-power  resources  of 
New  York  are  limited, 
when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  astonishingly 
rapid  rate  of  increase  in 
onmiissioD  atter  the  population.  To  insure 
the  preservation  of  the 
water  powers  and  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  practical  utilization  are 
subjects  for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  the  lawmakers  of  the  State. 

Succinctly  stated,  the  wise  conservation  of 
the  water  supply  means: 

1.  Water  power  developed  in  every  region 
where  people  live,  such  development  increas- 
ing largely  the  output  of  plants  now  in  op- 
eration, creating  opportunities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  others,  giving  employment 
to  thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers. 

2.  Indefinite  postponement  of  the  coalless 
age. 

3.  Protection  from  destructive  floods,  en- 
tailing loss  of  life,  millions  of  dollars  In 
property,  and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  productive  agricultural  land. 

4.  The  reclamation  of  rich  alluvial  bot- 
toms which  will  provide  homes  for  thousands 
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A    VIEW    NEAR    A\'ON.    SiiOWlNG    KKKKCF    OF    THE    \1V»    FLOOD    ON    THE    GENESEE    RIVER 

ot   families  ami  aiid  millions  to  the  taxable    \»v^<.\  will  chatiye  iijrlimss  into  beauty,  an 
property  of  the  State. 

5.  The  restoration  of  healthful  coiiUitions 
in  tiic  valleys. 

6.  The  transfonnation  of  iinsii;htly 
swamps  into  beautiful  lakes  in  the  s<.-enic 
playeround  of  the  people. 

7.  By  increasinj;  the  low  water  flow  of  the 
polluted  streams  a.  dilution  will  result  which 
will  improve  sanitary  conditiitns. 

8.  Navigation    will    be    benetited    on    the    far    friim    impairinj;    the    bealthfuln 
streams  and   transportati<in 
facilities    will    be    extended 
on  the  reservoirs. 

g.  The  water  supply  of 
growinE  communities  will 
be  increased  and  improved. 


In  the  formolation  of  its 
plans  for  constructin};  large 
reservoirs  in  the  Adiron- 
dack parks  and  other  scenic 
renions  of  the  State,  the 
commission  has  lieen  mind- 
ful of  the  altitude  of  the 
people  towards  any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  natural 
appearance.  Due  consid- 
eration, therefore,  has  been 
given  to  tbe  preservation  ot 
all  the  natural  beauty  and 
charm  and  the  plans  pro- 


SIATL    LAND.    NFJTHEU    DFiALTIKUI.    NCR    \AI.UABLE.    TO    BE 
FLOODED    BY    THE    RESERVOIRS 
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THE    PIERCEFIELD    DAM.    RAQUETTE   RIVER 


r   would   have   operatpd   tbe   mill   througliout   tbe 


report,  the  legislature  made 
provisions  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  investigation. 
The  commission  at  once  in- 
creased its  force  of  en- 
gineers and  began  investi- 
gations of  the  water  powers 
of  all  of  the  larger  rivers  of 
the  State,  developed  and 
undeveloped.  Carefully  pre- 
pared plans  were  made  for 
the  development  of  storage 
on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Raquette,  Genesee,  and  the 
upper  Hudson,  and  a  recon- 
naissance made  on  the 
Black,  Oswegatchie,  St, 
Regis,  Salmon,  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  The  plans 
and  estimates  for  storage 
on  the  Hudson,  Genesee, 
and  Raquette  have  been 
carried  to  the  point  where 
definite  recommendations 
can  be  submitted  to  the 
commenced. 


the    scenery    of    the  region,    will  enhance  legi 

the    beauty     of    the  forests    and  increase       One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  com- 

the   attractiveness  of  the    lakes   as  summer  mission    by    the    legislature    is    the    recom- 

resorts. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  which  the 
commission  was  directed  to  undertake  was 
broad,  the  interests  involved  extensive,  valu- 
able, and  complex,  and  the  information  to  be 
obtained  great  in  amount  and  technical  in 
nature.  At  the  outset  the  commission 
recognized  the  impossibility  of  devising  plans 
in  the  limited  period  of  eighteen  months  for 
the  complete  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  State  which  properly  might  be 
considered  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  first  year's  work  was,  therefore,  con- 
fined largely  to  a  critical  survey  of  a  few 
of  the  most  promising  sites  for  power  de- 
velopment, and  a  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  in  Feb- 
ruary', igo8.  This  important  engineering 
work  was  instrusted  to  Mr.  John  R.  Free- 
man, one  of  the  most  eminent  hydraulic 
engineers  of  the  countr)-.  Under  his 
direction,  in  1908,  studies  were  made  of 
reservoir  sites  of  two  important  streams;  the 
Sacandaga,  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  at 
Conklingvillc,  and  the  Genesee  River  at 
Portagcville. 

After  df.e  consideration  of  the  preliminary  siored  tiy  the  Siau 
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mendation  of  specific  projects,  the  construe-  the    construction    of    reservoirs,    and    also 

tion  of  which  was   to  be  undertaken   first,  authorizing   the    commission,    with    the   ^- 

with   estimates  of  cost  and   plans  for  con-  proval  of  the  Governor,  to  proceed  with- the 

struction.  construction  of  the  reservoirs.    According  to 

In   considering  the  selection   of  the  first  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

projects  for  development,  there  are  several  this  bill  cannot  become  a  law  until  approved 

general  considerations  which  will  necessarily  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State, 

be  taken  into  account:  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  appropriates  an 

1.  A  project. will  be  selected  which  is  de-  amount  greater  than  one  million  dollars.  It 
sired  by  the  owners  of  the  property  on  the  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  that  the  State 
river  and  for  which  they  have  made  a  re-  shall  permanently  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
quest  and  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  construction  of  these  reservoirs,  but  rather 
bear  the  financial  requirements,  in  accord-  that  the  State  shall  advance  the  money  for 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  new  bill  to  be  in-  construction,  and  this  money  shall  be  re- 
troduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis-  turned  gradually  in  the  form  of  assessments 
lature.  upon  those  benefited   by  the  storage.     The 

2.  There  should  be  companies,  individu-  State  will  issue  bonds  (perhaps  to  run  forty 
als,  or  municipalities  benefited  by  the  proj-  years)  to  the  amount  required  for  the  con- 
ect  of  sufficient  financial  importance  to  carry  struction  of  the  first  projects.  Benefits  will 
the  financial  load.  be    assessed    upon    the   various   water-power 

3.  As  large  a  population  as  possible  owners  on  the  river  below  the  reservoir  for 
should  be  benejited  by  the  project.  the  advantages   received   by  them   from  the 

4.  The  fact  that  many  new  water  powers  regulated  flow.  Individual  landholders  and 
w^ould  be  made  available  and  valuable  would  corporations,  including  municipalities,  will 
be  important.  be   assessed    in   proportion    to    their   benefits 

5.  The  creation  or  improvement  of  inland  from  this  storage  'due  to  the  prevention  of 
navigation  either  by  the  lake  area  or  by  in-  floods,  sanitation,  or  otherwise. 

creased  depth  of  the  river.  The   State   is  to  own  perpetually   in   fee 

6.  The  flooding  of  marshes,  lowlands  and  the  reservoirs,  and  is  to  control  the  regula- 
stagnant  water.  tion.    The  assessments  for  benefits  will  be  of 

7.  The  general  eflFect  upon  the  scenic  con-  such  amounts  that  the  interest  on  the  State 
ditions  and  upon  villages,  camps,  and  country  bonds  with  proper  sinking  fund  will  be 
homes.  taken  care  of,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  bond 

8.  The  eflFect  upon  highways  and  railroads  period  the  State  will  own  the  regulating 
must  be  taken  into  account.  basins,  and  will  have  the  cost  of  the  con- 

9.  The  absolute  avoidance  of  the  creation  struction  of  same  with  interest  returned  to 
of  new  marshes  and   large  areas  of  marsh  the  State  Treasury. 

lands  alternately  flooded  and  dried.  The  primary  object  of  the  construction  of 

10.  Considerations  of  State  land  unlawful  the  State  reservoirs  is  the  regulation  of  the 
to  flood  under  the  present  Constitution.  flow    of    the    river    throughout    its    course, 

11.  Local  conditions  making  delay  in  a  thereby  increasing  the  values  of  water 
certain  proposition  desirable.  powers    and    reducing    the    destruction    by 

12.  Cost  of  project  in  relation  to  benefits  floods,  benefiting  navigation,  improving 
derived-  sanitary    conditions,    etc.      Incidentally,    at 

13.  Possibility  of  establishment  of  new  most  of  the  State  dams  there  will  be  the 
industries  and  new  communities  on  account  possibility  of  creating  water  powers  of  im- 
of  increased  power  developed  at  the  State  mense  size,  as  on  the  Sacandaga,  where  75,- 
dam,  or  at  other  sites  along  the  river.  000  horse  power  can  be  developed.     It   is 

14.  Increased  healthfulness  owing  to  planned  that  this  power  in  the  form  of  water 
greater  minimum  flow  or  decrease  of  swamp  discharged  from  the  reservoir  shall  be 
area.  leased  to  the  highest  bidder,  especial  prefer- 

At  the  same  time  that  the  recommenda-  ence  being  given  to  the  bidder  who  will  use 
tions  of  the  commission  are  presented  to  the  such  power  for  the  creation  of  new  enter- 
legislature,  a  new  bill  will  be  introduced  prises  and  the  employment  of  men.  1^  has 
providing  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  an  been  suggested  that  the  State  might  install  at 
amount  not  exceeding  twenty  million  dollars,  such  a  dam-site  a  power-house  with  water- 
the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  be  utilized  wheels  and  generators  and  transmit  the 
.  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  reservoir  sites  and  power  electrically  to  some  city  where  there  is 
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a  ready  market,  the  State  thereby  entering  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  breaking  of 

into  competition  with  other  electric  plants,  the  dam  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life,  and 

and  by  selling  power  at  a  reasonable  price,  destruction  of  property  in  the  valley  below, 
in  a  general  way  regulate  the  price  for  power        Then,    too,    many   of    the    reservoirs    for 

in  that  immediate  vicinity.    It  is  not  the  pur-  the  regulation  of  New  York  streams  will  be 

pose  of  the  State,  however,  to  enter  into  the  constructed   in   the  Adirondack   Mountains, 

field  of  producing  electric  power,  but  rather  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  State,  in  fact, 

to  lease  the  water  to  individuals  who  may  every   American,    has    the    deepest    concern 

install    their    own    generating    plants    and  that  there  shall  be  no  destruction  of  beauty 

utilize    power    for    general    manufacturing  or  healthfulness  in  this  region   and  that  it 

purposes.     This    has   been    done    for    many  may   be   always   retained   as   a   play-ground 

years  by  the  general   Government  at  dams  and  health-seeking  region  for  all. 
built  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  more  „,  ^^,.,^.^  ..^^^  ..^^  „ 

,      ,         1  ,  .  •     1      ^u  FLOODING    NEED    NOT    BE    INJURIOUS 

recently  has  been  taken  up  m  precisely  the  •* 

same  way  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  The  method  of  creating  storage  reservoirs 
Service,  at  sites  where  large  amounts  of  used  almost  universally  by  private  corpora- 
water  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  at  tions  or  associations  is  to  purchase  the  land 
dams  constructed  primarily  for  irrigation.        for  the  reservoir,  construct  as  cheap  a  dam  as 

possible  at  the  outlet,  and  to  fill  the  reservoir 

WHY    THE    STATE    SHOULD    DO    THIS    WORK     ^  •  i  ,  .  ,         '      ,        .        \l  . 

with  water  without  clearing  the  reservoir 
The  reasons  for  the  State  undertaking  this  site  of  its  trees  and  underbrush,  or  preparing 
important  work,  rather  than  an  individual  in  the  slightest  degree  the  new  shore  line, 
or  association,  will  be  clear  when  it  is  ap-  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State,  however,  to  see 
preciated  how  widespread  and  important  the  to  it  that  all  trees  are  removed  from  the 
results  will  be  to  an  immense  number  of  in-  reservoir  and  that  the  shore  line  is  carefully 
dividuals  and  corporations  whose  interests  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  the 
are  varied  and  occasionally  somewhat  an-  beauty  of  the  region  and  to  do  away  with  all 
tagonistic.  By  means  of  a  comprehensive  low  and  marshy  places, 
policy,  taking  into  consideration  present  and  Mr.  William  T.  Donnelly,  a  consulting 
future  development  of  all  parts  of  every  engineer  In  New  York  City,  has  recently 
stream,  the  State  can  control  hydraulic  de-  visited  most  of  the  sites  chosen  for  reservoirs, 
velopment  as  conditions  demand  and  eventu-  representing  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
ally  realize  the  most  complete  and  economic  of  New  York.  In  his  report  he  states  "  that 
utilization  possible.  Development  by  private  there  is  not  the  least  danger  that  the  flooding 
enterprise  would  involve  limitations  and  will  injure  the  forest  or  other  lands.  The 
wasteful  methods.  Individuals  or  corpora-  work  is  more  in  the  nature  of  restoring  for- 
tions  cannot  exercise  the  necessary  power  of  mcr  lake  levels  which  have  been  lowered  by 
condemnation  required  for  the  creation  of  the  bearing  down  of  the  barriers  which 
water  storage.  Co-operation  between  a  num-  formed  them.  Wherever  deposits  were 
bcr  of  mill  owners  for  the  purpose  of  river  made  below  the  surface  of  original  lake 
control  has  been  shown  to  be  peculiarly  levels  there  now  exist  marshes  and  swamps 
difficult  to  arrange,  the  benefits  hard  to  ap-  which  cannot  be  drained  and  are  very  un- 
portion  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  with  sightly  and  impossible  to  use  for  pleasure  or 
such  control  there  is  always  danger  of  only  other  purposes.  The  restoration  of  the  orig- 
partial  development  in  such  a  way  as  to  inal  lake  levels,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  made 
preclude  the  possibility  of  complete  utiliza-  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness 
tion  of  either  the  storage  or  power.  of  the  whole  region." 

The  State,  however,  having  the  financial  The  State  of  New  York  now  owns  in  the 
ability  to  make  great  expenditures  and  to  Adirondacks  1,322,736  acres,  known  as  the 
wait  many  years,  if  necessary,  for  the  return  Adirondack  Park.  If  all  of  the  reservoirs 
on  its  outlay,  could  lay  out  comprehensive  now  planned  by  the  commission  were  con- 
plans  for  the  complete  utilization  of  the  river  structed,  it  would  involve  about  20,109 
resources,  building,  if  desirable,  these  works  acres  of  State  holdings,  which  represents 
in  sections  as  required,  but  all  in  accordance  barely  lyi  per  cent,  of  the  State  lands.  At 
with  the  plan  that  will  eventually  utilize  least  one-half  of  this  land  is  now  worthless 
every  resource  of  the  river.  The  State  swamp  and  large  areas  are  at  the  present 
would  also  see  to  it  that  all  dams  and  reser-  time  subject  to  intermittent  flooding  for 
voirs   should    be    well    constructed,    thereby    lumbering  purposes,  and  of  this  20,109  acres, 
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only  about  one-fourth  is  forest-covered.  It  is  better  for  careful  thinning  and  clearing. 
quite  natural  that  some  people,  interested  Under  the  enlightened  policy  of  Germany 
properly  in  the  protection  and  preservation  and  other  countries,  the  forest  is  a  source  of 
of  the  Adirondack  Park,  are  jealous  of  the  revenue,  while  its  actual  beauty  is  not  in- 
slightcst  encroachment  upon  this  area,  and,  jured.  New  York  forests,  under  the  Con- 
not  fully  realizing  the  insignificance  of  the  stitution,  are  doomed  to  useless  and  mis- 
area  of  forested  lands  affected  and  unmind-  chievous  decay. 

ful    of    the    comparatively    large    area    of        Before  actual  construction  of  some  of  the 

swampy  and  useless  ground  converted  from  water-power  projects  can  be  undertaken,  the 

unsightly  places  to  beautiful  lake  surfaces,  Constitution  must  be  amended  to  permit  the 

have  questioned  the  desirability  of  the  State  necessary   utilization   of   State   lands.     The 

or  any  one  else  constructing  the  reservoirs  in  commission  has  prepared  a  draft  of  the  neces- 

the  Adirondacks.     A  visit  to  the  sites  of  the  sary  legislation,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to 

proposed    reservoirs   will    show   the   various  the  lawmakers  and  the  people  for  considera- 

marshes  sometynes  covered  with  water  and  tion    and    approval.      The    passage    of    this 

sometimes     nearly     dry,     where     vegetation  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  not  only 

cannot    exist    permanently,    and    where    in  necessary    for    the    construction    of    storage 

many  cases  are   found   the   tangled,   rotting  reservoirs,  but  is  equally  desirable  from  the 

stumps  and  branches  of  trees,  creating  a  far  standpoint  of  forestry  itself. 
from  pleasing  view  to  the  visitor.  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  commission  by 

A  MISTAKEN-  FORESTRY  POLICY  '*>«=  legislature  is  the  recommendation  at  the 

commg  session  or  storage  projects  arranged 

The    Constitutional    Convention    of    the  jn  such  order  as  the  commission  feels  they 

State  of  New  York,   in  preparing  the  new  should   be  developed.      In  considering  these 

State  Constitution,  in  its  enthusiasm  to  pro-  projects,  there  are  five  drainage  areas  that 

tect   the    timber   of   the   Adirondack   region  stand  out  pre-eminently  in  New  York  State 

placed  in  the  Constitution  the  following  pro-  on    account    of    their    general    importance, 

vision:  These    are    the    Hudson,    the    Genesee,   the 

The  lands  of  the  State  now  owned  or  here-  Raquette,  the  Black,  and  the  Oswego;  there 

after  acquired  constituting  the  Forest  Reserve,  g^e  others  of  importance,  such  as  the  Dela- 

^^''^t^^i^,t^\^fst^l'':^L''^s^l  -re.  the  Susquehanna,  the  Oswegatchie  the 

sold  or  exchanged  or  be  taken  by  any  corpora-  Cjrass,  the  bt.   Regis,  etc.,  all  ot  which  de- 

tion,   public   or   private,   nor    shall    the    timber  serve  careful  study,   but   for  one   reason   or 

thereon  be  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed.  another  the  development  of  reservoirs  by  the 

This  clause  was  adopted  by  the  Consti-  State  may  be  postponed  until  the  more  press- 

tutional  Convention  against  the  urgent  pro-  ing    requirements    of    the    above    important 

test  of  the  American    Forestry  Association  drainage   basins   have   been    fulfilled.      The 

and  was  carried  at  the  polls  with  the  rest  of  Raquette,    the    Genesee,    and    the    Hudson 

the  Constitution.  have    an    immense    amount   of    undeveloped 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this  power,  some  of  which  could  be  utilized  at 
time,  perhaps,  to  record  the  history  of  the  the  new  State  dams  and  all  of  the  water 
reform  movement  that  several  years  ago  power  developed  or  undeveloped  would 
swept  over  the  State  and  resulted  in  hasty  be  greatly  increased  in  value,  as  in  general 
and  ill-timed  action  which,  until  modified  it  may  be  stated  that  the  limit  of  value  of  a 
by  the  vote  of  the  people,  effectually  estops  water  power  is  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
the  carrying  out  of  any  intelligent  plan  for  stream.  The  power  on  the  Black  and  the 
the  control  of  the  water  supply.  By  that  Oswego  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  utilized 
amendment  to  its  Constitution,  New  York  as  far  as  fall  is  concerned,  but  reservoirs  on 
surrendered  her  proud  position  at  the  head  of  these  streams  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  great  work  of  the  conservation  of  forest  the  present  developments  to  a  very  large  ex- 
resources,  'fhe  laws  of  New  York  actually  tent,  the  returns  being  far  greater  than  re- 
forbid  forestry  on  its  public  lands.  The  ex-  quired  to  produce  adequate  interest  on  the 
perience  of  the  nations  whose  forest  policy  is  money  invested  in  reservoirs. 

recognized  as  the  most  practical  has  shown  ^^^^^  possibilities  of  the  Hudson  river 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  forest  is  to 

use  it  intelligently.     Trees  which  have  at-        As  the  most   important   for  power   pur-  ^ 

tained  maturity  should  be  cut  to  make  way  poses,  as  well  as  its  largest  stream,  the  Hud- 

for  the  younger  growth.     Every  forest  is  son  River  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  as-  . 
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sets  of  the  State.    Its  value  as  a  commercial  The  results  of  this  Investigation  indicate 

waterway   is  well   understood,   but   the  su-  the  entire  feasibility  of  equalizing  the  flow 

preme  importance  of  this  river  as  a  power  of  the  Hudson,  and  making  available  for  the 

stream  has  escaped  general  attention.     It  is  present  and  future  needs  of  the  industries  of 

a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  above  the  head  of  the  State  an  enormous  amount  of  power. 

navigation  at  Troy,  the  Hudson  River  pre-  projected  reservoir  systems 

sents  an  aggregate  oi  developed  and  unde-  •* 

veloped  power  sites  which  render  it  one  of  There  are  three  large  reservoir  systems  on 

the  greatest  industrial  rivers  of  the  Eastern  the    Hudson   River   which   have    been   very 

States.     In  a  distance  of  only  sixty-five  miles  carefully  studied,  topographical  surveys  hav- 

there  are  on  the  main  river  between  Troy  ing   been   made   and   general  plans  for   the 

and   Corinth  no  less  than  twenty-eight  ex-  construction    of   dams    and    reservoirs   com- 

isting  power  plants,  with  a  total  of  100,733  pleted.     These  are  on  the  Sacandaga,  which 

horse  power  in  use,  and  a  wheel  capacity  of  will  have  a  capacity  of  29  billion  cubic  feet; 

117,317  horse  power.   This  represents  14  per  the  Schroon  River  system  with  a  capacity  of 

cent,  of  the  entire  developed  horse  power  in  16  billion  cubic  feet,  and  the  Indian   Lake 

the  State  of  New  York.     If,  with  this,  we  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  15  billion  cubic 

include   the   developed   horse   power  of   the  feet.     The  cost  of  these  reservoirs  complete, 

Mohawk,    Schroon,    Sacandaga,    and    other  including  the  sums  paid  for  the  land,  will 

tributaries  of  the  Hudson,  the  total  existing  be  $4,500,000,  $1,930,000,  and  $1,500,000, 

power    development    amounts    to    246, 1 1 7  respectively.      All    of    these    reservoirs    are 

horse  power,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  feasible  and  will  show  good  returns  upon  the 

the  State.  money  expended..  They  all  involve  areas  of 

Enormous  as  this  power  development  now  State  land,  though  those  upon  the  Sacandaga 

is,  it  can  be  greatly  increased  if  means  can  be  and  the  Schroon  are  small  and  include  only 

provided  to  equalize  the  flow  of  this  stream,  little  tracts  that  have  been  taken  by  the  State 

The     Hudson     to-day     exhibits     such     tre-  at    tax    sales,    whereas,    the    Indian    Lake 

mendous  fluctuations  that  it  cannot  be  re-  reservoir  will   require  4100  acres  of   State 

lied   upon   for  continuous  power  and  there  land. 

are  periods  during  the  low  flow  of  a  dry  year  It  is  not  likely  that  more  than  one  of  thes2 

where  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  wheel  capaci-  reservoirs  would  be  built  at  a  time,  but  the 

ties  installed  can  be  utilized.  effect  of  each  will  be  very  apparent  upon  the 

A  very  careful  study  of  the  records  of  the  regulation  of  the  Hudson.     The  Sacandaga 

flow  of  the  Hudson  River  has  been  made  by  alone  would  add  1900  cubic  feet  per  second 

the  commission.     These  records  show  a  dif-  to  the  minimum  flow  of  the  Hudson  River 

ference  of    164,000,000,000  cubic   feet   be-  at  Spiers  Falls  and  would  add  an  aggregate 

tween  the  years  of  greatest  and  least  annual  of  80,000  horse  power  over  and  above  that 

discharge,    from    1888    to    1897,    inclusive,  now  developed  by  existing  plants  between 

During  the  same  period,  the  greatest  average  the  mouth  of  the  Sacandaga  and  Troy,  an 

annual  discharge  was  at  the  rate  of  11,090  amount  in  excess  of  the  total  water  power 

cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  least  average  now  developed   at  Lowell,   Lawrence,   and 

annual  run-off  was  at  the  rate  of  5910  cubic  Holyoke.      The    Sacandaga,    rising    in    the 

feet  per  second.     The  figures  for  monthly  mountains,  has  1050  square  miles  of  drainage 

gagings  show  even  greater  variation,  rang-  area  above  the  proposed  site  for  the  dam  at 

ing  from  30,900  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  Conklingville.     The  dam  as  proposed  will 

greatest,  to  1600  cubic  feet  per  second  for  be    1200    feet    long,    about    95    feet    high, 

the    least    average    monthly    run-off.      The  and  no  feet  thick  at  the  top.     It  will  raise 

Hudson's   highest    daily    discharge   at    Me-  the  water  65  feet,  36  feet  of  which  will  be 

chanicsville,      which     occurred      in      1869,  available   for  drawing  down   for   industrial 

was    70,000   cubic    feet   per   second.      The  purposes.     It  is  proposed  to  construct  this 

lowest  was  in  the  season  of  1908,  when  it  dam  of  earth  with  a  concrete  trore  wall  20 

fell  to  700  cubic  feet  per  second,  a  ratio  of  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  extending  above 

I  to  100.  the  flow  line.    There  will  be  a  spillway  875 

Recognizing  that  the  difference  in  flow  feet  long  over  solid  ledge  at  the  east  end  of 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  industry  the  dam,  a  length  sufficient  to  carry  the 
and  property,  the  commission  directed  a  water  from  any  conceivable  flood.  The  in- 
careful  investigation  with  a  view  to  sub-  take  and  sluiceway  are  to  be  so  constructed 
mitting  a  remedy.  as  to  form  the  head  works  of  future  develop- 
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ments,   whenever   the  time  comes  that  the  same  amount  of  storage   in  eleven   smaller 

State  desires  to  utilize  the  185  feet  of  fall  reservoirs. 

in  the  river  from  Conklingville  to  Hadley 

for   developing  part  or  all   of  the    75,000  P'^o^osed  improvements  on  the  genesee 

horse  power  that  can  be  created  at  this  point.  The  Genesee  River,  flowing  into  Lake 
The  cost  apart  from  the  reservoir  and  dam  Ontario,  and  upon  which  the  largest  city  is 
of  the  power  plant  to  create  75,ooo  horse  Rochester,  has  always  been  subject  to  ex- 
power  and  including  the  long  tunnels  treme  fluctuations  of  flow,  rising  from 
through  the  mountains  to  a  power  site  would  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  normal  of  the 
1>€  $3»853»300,  or  $51  per  horse  power,  river  surface,  and  causing  enormous  damage 
This  storage  would  also  maintain  a  mini-  both  to  agricultural  land  and  improvements 
mum  flow  from  Corinth  to  Troy  of  3600  along  the  river  bank  and  in  the  city  of 
cubic  feet  per  second  every  day  all  the  year  Rochester.  The  highest  floods  reach  the 
round.  This  increase  of  low  water  flow  main  streets  and  buildings  of  Rochester, 
during  the  dry  months  would  add  41,000  There  have  for  many  years  been  general 
horse  power  to  these  plants  when  they  are  plans  for  the  development  of  a  reservoir  at 
most  in  need  of  it,  for  which  added  value,  the  headwaters  of  the  Genesee  and  the  com- 
just  recompense  shoyuld  be  made  by  the  mission  has  made  surveys  and  plans  for  the 
power  owners  to  the  State.  construction  of  a  dam  near  Portage,  which 

If,  as  is  probable,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  will  impound  18  billion  cubic  feet  of  water, 
the  State  to  install  a  power  plant  and  en-  11,250,000,000  of  which  would  be  avail- 
gage  in  the  business  of  developing  electricity,  able  for  commercial  purposes.  The  reser- 
it  is  at  least  time  to  construct  such  a  dam  voir  would  be  fifteen  miles  long  and  would 
and  reservoir  under  a  financial  plan  pro-  average  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  a  total 
viding  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  con-  area  of  13J4  square  miles.  The  drainage 
struction  from  the  sale  of  water  to  the  parties  basin  above  this  reservoir  would  be  948 
benefited.  The  reservoir,  if  used  for  storage  square  miles.  Such  a  dam  and  reservoir 
purposes  only,  will  deliver  into  the  Hudson  would  control  the  highest  floods  we  have 
1900  cubic  feet  per  second  all  the  year  known  on  this  river  and  would  be  capable  of 
round,  or  if  the  stored  water  is  used  to  creating  a  water  power  amounting  to  75,- 
reinforce  the  low  water  flow  of  the  Hud-  000  horse  power,  peak  load,  while  at  tlie 
son  during  the  months  when  it  is  most  same  time  furnishing  water  to  maintain  the 
needed  it  will  add  123,000  horse  power  on  flow  in  the  Genesee  River  of  such  volume 
the  average  to  the  plants  on  the  Hudson  as  would  permit  the  existing  power  plants  at 
during  the  driest  month  of  the  year.  The  Rochester  to  run  throughout  the  entire  year 
fact  that  39  acres  of  State  land  are  included  with  water.  At  the  present  time  these  plants 
in  the  area  proposed  to  be  flooded  by  this  are  compelled  during  the  dry  months  to 
reservoir  prevents  the  construction  of  the  resort  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  steam  power 
Sacandaga  project  until  the  Constitutional  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  approximately  $i30,«i 
amendment  has  been  passed.  The  Schroon  000  annually.  When  we  consider  that, 
Lake  and  Indian  Lake  reservoirs,  while  added  to  the  benefits  to  the  already  existing 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Sacandaga,  powers  on  the  Genesee  and  the  75,000 
would  have  proportional  effects  upon  the  horse  power  that  can  be  developed  at  the 
flow  of  the  Hudson  and  if  the  three  reservoir  dam,  is  the  important  consideration  of  the 
systems  are  constructed,  the  regulation  of  protection  of  the  region  from  present  floods, 
the  Hudson  River  will  be  nearly  ideal.  and   the   fact  also   that  the   Genesee  River 

The  studies  for  Schroon  Lake  show  two  below   the   sewers   of   Rochester   would   be 

possible  developments,  one  by  a  large  dam  much  improved  from  a  sanitary  standpoint, 

at  Tumblehead  Falls  70  feet  high,  to  create  we    may    see   that    this    project    has    many 

a  -reservoir    measuring    19V2    miles    long,  reasons  for  immediate  development. 
The  artificial  lake  thus  created  would  have  *     Letchworth  Park,  a  gift  to  the  State,  is 

an   area  of  243^   square  miles  and   would  located  at  the  falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  if 

control  the  entire  watershed  area  of  Schroon  these   falls  were  ever  developed   by  others 

River   above   the   dam,    amounting   to    514  than  the  State,  the  beauty  of  the  falls  and 

square   miles.     The  other   project  involves  river  might  be  seriously  impaired,  but  under 

the  construction  of  a  number  of  smaller  dams  the  plans  of  the  State,  by  which  a  reasonable 

at    Schroon    Lake,    Brant    Lake,    Paradox  amount  of  water  is  to  be  always  allowed  to 

Lake,   and   elsewhere,   obtaining   about   the  flow  over  the  falls,  the  beauty  and  perma- 
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nence    of    these    waterfalls    are    perpetually  much    to    the    regulation    of    the    Raquecte 

secured.     The  best  site  for  the  dam  on  the  River  may  be  constructed  by  raising  their 

Genesee    will    take    a    small   strip    of    land  water  surface. 

belonging  to  the  park  but  will  in  no  way  Black  River  with  a. drainage  area  of  1930 

interfere    with     its    usefulness    or    beauty,  square    miles    is   next    to   the    Hudson    the 

whereas,  if  demanded,  a  second  site  can  be  greatest  power  producer  of  the  New  York 

chosen  which,  while  not  as  satisfactory  as  streams.     During  the   last  season  a   rccon- 

the  other,  is  at  least  feasible.  naissance  of  the  basin  of  the  Black  was  made 

and  it  has  been  found  that  storage  reservoirs 

ADIRONDACK   STREAMS  AND   LAKES  k«    U     U  .k'         '  U'  U         •!!       J  1 

can  be  built  on   this  river  which  will  add 
The  Raquette  River,  flowing  into  the  St.    80,000  horse  power  to  the  low  water  output 
Lawrence,     presents     unusually     attractive    of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.     The  river 
features  for  storage.     With  a  total  fall  of    is  more   fully  developed  than  any  other  in 
1660  feet  there  are  many  rapids  and  vertical    the    State,    the    powers   being   concentrated 
falls  with  possible  water-power  sites,  eleven    between  Carthage  and  Lake  Ontario,  where 
of  which  have  already  been  developed,  pro-    the  river  falls  475   feet,  of  which  396  feet 
ducing  an  aggregate  of  33,000  horse  power,    are  at  least  partially  developed. 
The    fluctuations  of    the   stream   are    large.        A  reconnaissance  also  of  the  Oswegatchic, 
The     upland     watershed      includes     many    Grass,    and    St.    Regis  has  been   made,   but 
thousand  acres  of  swampy  lands  and  a  large    while    these    rivers    have    considerable    fu- 
area   of    natural   lakes,    the   best   known   of    ture    in    the   way    of   water-power   devclop- 
which    are    perhaps    Tupper    Lake,    Little    ment,    their   present   inaccessibility   is   likely 
Tupper    Lake,    Long   Lake,    and    Raquette    to    delay    such    improvement,    though    the 
Lake,    all   of   which   can   be   made   to   con-    Oswegatchie    has    at    the    present    time    a 
tribute  to  a  storage  system  which  would  in-    reservoir   known   as   Cranberry  Lake,   with 
crease  rather  than   impair  their  present  at-    an  area  of  about  thirteen  square  miles,  owned 
tractiveness    as    summer    resorts.      A    large    by  the  State  of  New  York, 
earth  dam  about  4000  feet  long  at  the  foot        The  water  powers  of   New  York  State 
of  Tupper  Lake  would  raise  the  level  of  the    are  among  its  most  important  assets,  there 
water   over   several    of   the   existing   ponds,    being  now  developed  in  this  State  over  8oo,- 
and  would  flood  5500  acres  of  swampy  land    000  horse  power,  and  it  is  possible  to  de- 
lying   adjacent    to    these   ponds,    giving    an    velop  a  million  and  a  half  horse  power,  ex- 
effective  storage  of    10.3   billion   cubic  feet    elusive  of   Niagara   and   the   St.   Lawrence 
and    a  surface   area  of   24.7    square   miles.    River.   The  St.  Lawrence  alone,  falling  100 
This  reservoir  would  submerge  4380  acres    feet  in  passing  this  State,  is  capable  of  fur- 
of  State  land  and  must  therefore  also  wait    nishing  probably  400,000  horse  power  with 
for  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional  amend-    full  development,  and  on  the  Raquette  there 
ment.      With    the    irregular    flow    of    the   can  be  developed  190,000  horse  power,  and 
Raquette,  which  at  Colton  Falls  is  as  low  as   yet  these  resources  in  New  York  State,  as  in 
300  cubic  feet  per  second  and  rises  in  times    all  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  have 
of  flood  to  18,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the    been    practically   neglected    as   far   as   con- 
total  available  net  power  which  it  is  possible   servation    is    concerned.       Fortunately    the 
to  develop  over  the  existing  falls  and  relying    present  studies  of  the  State  Water  Supply 
upon  the  ordinary  minimum  flow  of  the  river    Commission    are   on   a   firm    foundation   of 
is    only    40,000    horse    power.      The    con-    actual  surveys,  and  the  careful  and  S3rstem- 
struction  of  the  Tupper  Lake  dam  would    atic     methods     of     studying     the     various 
increase  this  power  to  1 50,000  horse  power ;    problems  and  making  recommendations  have 
the  Tupper  Lake  reservoir,  therefore,  means   appealed  to  the  people  of  the  State.    At  the 
an  increase  of   110,000  horse  power  which    coming   session   of   the  legislature   there   is 
can    be    realized    continuously    during    the    every  hope  that  an  act  will  be  passed  author- 
ordinary  dry  year.    The  cost  of  the  reservoir    izing  the  State  Commission  to  proceed  with 
would    be    $2,200,000,    which    means    less    the  plans  it  has  laid  out.    Much  of  the  work 
than   $1.25    per    horse   power   per   year   of    must  wait  until  the  Constitutional  amend- 
maintenance  and  operation  on  the  basis  of    ment  has  gone  into  effect.    This  amendment 
the  power  which  it   is  estimated  could  be    must  pass  two  legislatures  and  be  approved 
added  by  this  means  to  that  now  developed    by  the  people.    With  a  more  enlightened  law 
on  the  river.    Other  lakes  in  this  basin  have    upon  the  forestry  of  State  lands  and  with  the 
been  studied  and  reservoirs  which  will  add    great  work  of  water  conservation  under  way. 


» 
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New  York  may  safely  say  that  she  is  in  the  several    foreign    countries    have    long    since 

forefront  of  the  States  in  the  conservation  of  passed  regulating  acts  concerning  their  rivers, 

her   natural   resources.     The   idea  of   State  and  our  neighbor,  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

supervision   and  control    is   not   untried,   as  has  been  most  successful  in  like  attempts. 


THE    WATERWAYS    CAMPAIGN 

BY   WILLIAM    FLEWELLYN    SAUNDERS 

TpHE  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con-  but  the  river  must  be  improved  so  as  to  re- 
'*'  gress  which  met  last  month  in  Wash-  store  it  to  navigation  as  far  up  as  Fort  Ben- 
ington  had  an  attendance  of  three  thousand  ton,  where  the  boats  used  to  carry  freight, 
delegates,  and  was  addressed  by  President  In  my  judgment  the  Congress  will  at  this  ses- 
Taft.  The  convention  declared  for  a  bond  sion  put  at  least  these  projects  on  a  continu- 
issue  for  the  waterways,  phrasing  the  request  ing  contract  basis,  and  will  also  provide  for 
positively  but  prudently,  saying  that  the  beginning  the  work  on  several  other  impor- 
bonds  must  be  issued  if  current  revenues  tant  inland  projects.  The  harbors  and  the 
would  not  do  the  work.  The  waterway  lakes  will  receive  more  wise  attention  and 
men  do  not  believe  that  the  current  revenues  judicious  appropriation  than  they  ever  have 
will  suffice  to  build  the  waterways  that  the  got.  The  days  of  the  **  pork  barrel  '*  and 
merchants  say  are  absolutely  needed  for  the  the  influencing  of  votes  by  trivial  appropria- 
traffic,  and  that  the  engineers  have  already  tions  are  gone,  and  the  money  appropriated 
declared  feasible, — the  projects  which  are  on  will  be  spent  on  these  meritorious  projects, 
the  books.  The  greatest  and  the  best  known  The  most  effective  and  far-reaching  speech 
of  these  projects  is  the  proposed  Lakes  and  ever  made  in  Congress  was  that  of  Senator 
Gulf  Deep  Waterway  from  Chicago  to  New  Carter,  of  Montana,  in  1901,  when  he  talked 
Orleans,  which  President  Roosevelt  called  for  eight  hours,  carrying  on  a  filibuster 
the  trunk  line  of  the  waterways,  and  on  against  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill,  and  killed 
which  he  tried  to  get  work  begun.  Sixty  mil-  it.  The  speech  was  effective  because  it  ac- 
lion  dollars  has  already  been  spent  by  Chi-  complished  the  purpose;  it  was  far-reaching 
cago  in  building  this  waterway.  Illinois  has  because  it  had  consequences  not  dreamed  of 
voted  $20,000,000  more.  Congress  is  asked  by  Senator  Carter,  and  marked  an  epoch  in 
to  spend  $10,000,000  a  year  in  completing  the  history  of  transportation  in  the  United 
this  water  highway  down  to  St.  Louis  and  States,  leading  also  indirectly  to  the  devel- 
thence  to  the  Gulf.  The  total  cost  of  the  opment  of  the  conservation  sentiment  now  so 
project  from  Lockport,  where  the  waterway   strong. 

now  stops,  to  Cairo,  will  be  $48,000,000.  Senator  Carter  was  not  owned  by  the  rail- 
The  deep  waterway  from  Cairo  to  New  Or-  roads ;  he  thought  the  $50,000,000  carried  by 
leans  will  cost  $45,000,000  more.  This  part  the  bill  could  be  better  spent  than  in  devel- 
of  the  work,  however,  Congress  must  do,  it  oping  waterways,  and  many  strong  men  in 
is  admitted,  as  a  conservation  measure.  Congress  agreed  with  him.    This  Rivers  and 

The  Ohio  River  improvement  is  the  next  Harbors  bill  was  full  of  appropriations  put 
in  point  of  importance.  Nine  feet  of  water  in  for  the  purpose  of  getting  votes,  and  de- 
is  wanted  here  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo.  The  served  the  name  of  "  the  pork  barrel,"  which 
whole  work  will  cost  a  little  more  than  $60,-  was  applied  to  it.  Yet  it  contained  so  many 
000,000.  President  Taft  seems  to  prefer  appropriations  that  were  really  needed  to 
this  project,  differing  with  President  Roose-  maintain  and  encourage  navigation,  and  espe- 
velt  on  the  point.  cially  inland  navigation,  that  its  defeat  in- 

The  upper  Mississippi  River,  from  St.  flicted  serious  injury  on  the  watenvays  inter- 
Louis  to  St.  Paul,  demands  $20,000,000  for  ests  of  the  country.  The  Mississippi  and  the 
a  6-foot  channel  all  the  year  round,  and  the  Ohio  rivers  almost  went  out  of  business.  The 
Missouri  River  is  in  such  good  condition  that  Missouri  River  did.  Government  work 
$5,000,000  would  make  it  well  navigable,  at  along  all  the  rivers  rotted,  and  expensive 
least,  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis.  This  dredging  and  revetment  fleets  of  the  Gov- 
improvement,  of  course,  should  not  stop  here,    ernment  lay  tied  up  to  the  levees  decaying. 
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The  people  interested  in  the  waterways  who  in  his  tour  of  the  country  last  October  a  trip 
had  been  hurt,  being  Americans  and  so  not  down  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis 
mercurial,  did  not  break  into  a  fury,  but  to  New  Orleans,  The  President  was  accom- 
pondered.  They  did  nothing  but  think  for  panied  by  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  Sec- 
four  years  while  the  waterway  interests  Ian-  retary  Dickinson,  Secretary  Nagel,  and  Post- 
guished.  Out  of  the  reflection  grew  the  con-  master  General  Hitchcock,  and  on  other 
viction  that  two  things  must  be  done.  boats  were  the  Governors  of  twenty-seven 
First. — Congress  must  annually  pass  a  States  and  214  members  of  Congress,  both 
sufficient  appropriation  bill  for  rivers  and  Senators  and  Representatives,  Speaker  Can- 
harbors,  the  bill  to  have  equal  standing  on  non  with  them.  A  fleet  of  steamboats  and 
the  budget  with  the  bills  appropriating  for  torpedo-boat  destroj'^ers  followed  the  boats  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  postal  service.  the  President,  the  Governors,  and  the  Con- 
Second. — Congress  must  begin  to  improve  gressmen.  The  steamboats  carried  delegates 
the  waterways  by  a  comprehensive  and  sys-  from  forty-six  States  to  the  New  Orleans 
tematic  plan,  putting  the  most  important  Deep  Waterway  Convention,  where  the 
projects  first  and  placing  each  on  the  con-  President  made  an  address.  The  voyage  took 
tinuing  contract  system,  originated  by  Sena-  nearly  five  days.  Mr.  Pinchot  was  again  of 
tor  Fr>T,  the  system  by  which  the  Panama  the  party  accompanying  the  Governors.  For 
Canal  is  being  built.  more  than  a  week  all  who  read  newspapers 
In  1907  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Association  had  to  think  about  waterways  development 
asked  President  Roosevelt  to  go  down  the  and  conservation.  A  few  weeks  later  came 
Mississippi  River  and  look  at  the  conditions  Senator  Burton  and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
himself ;  and  at  the  same  time  formally  peti-  tional  Waterways  Commission,  all  members 
tioned  him  to  appoint  a  commission  to  recom-  of  Congress,  whose  European  trip  had  pre- 
mend  a  general  plan  of  waterway  develop-  vented  them  from  accompanying  the  Presi- 
ment.  He  did  both,  and  took  with  him  down  dent's  party.  One  group  of  these  commis- 
the  river  the  members  of  the  new  commis-  sioners  headed  by  Senator  Burton  went  all 
sion,  which  he  called  the  Inland  Waterways  the  way  down  the  Mississippi  River,  from 
Commission.  Gifford  Pinchot  was  one  of  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans ;  and  another  group, 
these  commissioners,  and  on  that  trip  down  including  Chairman  Alexander,  of  the  Rivers 
the  river  he  found  the  opportunity  which  he  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House,  went 
has  used  so  wisely.  Seventeen  Governors  of  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  examining  the 
States    accompanied    the    President's    party.  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Pinchot  found  them  eager  to  know  what  There  will  be  legislation,  too,  upon  rail- 
the  active  and  passive  conservation  measures  way  rates  as  they  affect  river  carriers,  an  ex- 
meant  for  their  States.  He  told  them.  Presi-  ceedingly  important  thing.  It  is  suggested 
dent  Roosevelt  urged  waterway  improvement  that  Congress  shall  enlarge  the  powers  of 
and  conservation  in  all  of  his  speeches  going  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that 
down  the  river,  and  so  did  the  Governors  and  it  may  prevent  railways  from  driving  water 
Mr.  Pinchot.  All  of  them  spoke  to  an  audi-  lines  out  of  business  by  making  unreasonably 
ence  of  5000  delegates  at  the  Deep  Water-  low  rates  between  points  where  there  is  water 
ways  Convention  in  Memphis,  and  the  competition,  recovering  loss  at  the  expense 
speeches  from  St.  Louis  to  the  end  of  the  of  places  which  have  no  water  competition, 
convention  inspired  more  than  half  a  mil-  This  legislation  would  save  the  boat  lines, 
lion  people  directly.  but  would  deprive  the  cities  on  the  water- 
An  enthusiastic  convention  of  the  National  ways  of  their  natural  advantage  of  situation, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in  Washing-  and  the  problem,  like  all  these  freight-rate 
ton  followed  and  the  conference  of  State  problems,  is  obscure.  The  only  solution  is 
Governors  to  adopt  conservation  plans  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
held,  enlarging  again  the  conservation  in-  should  have  the  power  of  making  all  the  rates 
fluence.  of  the  railways,  and  I  doubt  if  the  country 
President  Taft  was  persuaded  to  include  is  ready  for  that  yet. 
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CAN  AMERICA  PRODUCE  MERCHANT  SEAMEN  ? 

PROPHESYING     that     before     another  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere.     The  watch-and- 

twenty  years  have  passed,— the  Panama  ^Y^''^*'  ^y^'^'"  prevents  sailors  from  getting  more 

/-,       1    i_      •        ■           •        1                  •  than  three  and  a  half  hours    consecutive  sleep 

Canal   having  been   in   the  meantime  com-  ^t  any  time  while  the  ship  is  at  sea.    .    .    . 

pleted, — ^America    will    own    a    respectable  The  food  is  of  the  coarsest  and  poorest  qual- 

fleet  of  merchant  ships,  "  A  British  Marine  ity.  and  the  amount  allowed  per  man  is  just 

Officer"  discusses  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together   with 

,                .         „ ,,,,          ...              ,          ..   '  the  aid  of  a  stout  belt.    It  is  badly  oooked  and 

the   question,       Who    will    man    her    ships,  jj^dly  served,  and  is  usually  more  fit  for  pigs 

American  or  foreign  seamen  ?  "     He  handles  than  humans. 

his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scamanlike  man-  Though  the  pay,  in  comparison  with  shore* 
ner;  and  it  is  evident  throughout  the  article  j^bor,  is  fairly  good,  the  work  at  sea  is  "  one 
that,  in  matters  pertaining  to  a  life  on  continual  round  of  steering,  swabbing,  and 
the  ocean  wave,  the  writer  knows  what  j^aling  and  painting  iron-rust."  In  time  the 
he  is  talking  about.  He  describes  himself  ^  g  ^^y  become  boatswain,  and,  "  if  he 
as  one  who  has  had  sixteen  years  expert-  3tj,j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^e  may  eventually  reach 
ence  in  all  classes  of  British  merchant  ships,  command."  But  the  "  British  Marine  Oflfi- 
— sail,  tramps,  and  liners.  cer  "  thinks  it  is  safe  to  say  that  "  long  be- 
lt is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sea  as  ^^^^  ^vt  has  qualified  for  boatswain  he  will 
a  profession  is  becoming  more  discredited  ^ave  thrown  the  sea  up  in  disgust,  looking 
every  year,  and  parents  now  think  twice  ^^^  -^  ;„  ^^e  only  way  a  sane  person  can, 
before  allowing  their  sons  to  follow  it.  _as  a  life  fit  for  dogs  and  fools  only."  He 
Even  in  maritime  England,  the  natural  home  j^  ^jj^,  ^f  opinion  that  as  a  seaman's  life 
of  sailors,  the  number  of  boys  choosing  the  ^^^^  ^^  inducement  "  to  the  average  Amcr- 
sea  as  their  calling  is  growing  smaller  every  -^-^  ^.jt^  an  average  American  education," 
year:  they  can  do  better  for  themselves  work-  jj,e  future  American  mercantile  marine 
mg  ashore.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  compul-  „,;,!  ^  manMi  chiefly  by  foreign  seamen, 
sory  education.  As  regards  a  similar  disin-  Besides,  there  "  is  no  need  for  the  American 
clination  for  a  seafaring  life  among  Amer-  y^^^  to  turn  his  face  seaward.  There  is 
icanboys,  the  ^//an/«cMo«/«y  writer  says:  ^^^^^  j,f  ^^om  for  him  on  dry  land,  and 

It  IS  a  well-established  fact  that  the  labor-  ^here  his  possibilities  are  boundless." 

ing  classes  of  America  are  better  educated  ^  matter  of   important  bearing  on   this 

and  possess  a  wider  knowledge  of  things  in  question  is  the  provision  of  training  ships.    At 

general  than  the  corresponding  classes  m  any  p^^ent  these  can  be  seen  "  in  England,  an- 

European  country.      And  when  one  consid-  chored  in  every  harbor  or  river  of  impor- 

ers  the  life  of  an  able  seaman  m  the  fore-  j^nce."    They  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

castle  of  a  modern  freight  steamer  it  is  not  ^adet,  charity,  and  reformatory  ships.    The 

to  be  wondered  at     that  a  inan  even  of  mod-  first-named  class   is   for  sons  of  well-to-do 

erate  education  does  not  find  before  the  mast  p^^^^jg      i„  America,  if  her  social  condi- 

adequate  compensation  for  his  learning.      It  jjonj  remained  unchanged,  "  such  institutions 

must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  he  draws  35  charity  and  reformatory  ships  cannot  take 

of  existing  conditions  before  the  mast  is  suffi-  ^^^»    America  will  therefore  have  to  find 

ciently  forbidding:  other  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  num- 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  freight  ber  of  her  native  seamen, 

steamer  of  about  three  thousand  tons,  such  as  ^YYit  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 

the  future  American  mercantile  manne  will  be  ••       •              •          ^     l    '"'^  f  &'"  "/   "•" 

ehiefly  composed  of.    Vessels  of  this  class  carry  with    the    passing   of    the    sailing   ship    the 

about  six  able  seamen.    The  men  are  usually  seaman's  life  underwent  a  complete  change, 

housed  in  a  room   (forecastle),  which  is  sit-  Romance  and  adventure  have  become  things 

r<S:?r;":SlX'mreWecaVirS^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  past.    In  place  of  periods  of  diversions. 

the  ship.    The  forecastles  are  usually  evil-smell-  ^^'"cn     catching  sharks,  harpooning  dolphins 

ing,  badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  privacy  and  porpoises,  singing,  dancing,  telling  yarns, 
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and  reading  over  old  love-letters  "  could  be  ica  and  the  lynching  of  prisoners  without  due 

indulged  in,  the  steamer  has  nothing  to  oflFer.  trial.     Further  we  arc  told : 

The  toil  is  "  soul-killing  and  mind-destroy-  Democracy,  as  interpreted  in  America,  tends 

ing ;  there  is  no  time  for  study  or  recreation ;  to  make  Jack  believe  that  he  is  as  good  as  his 

singing  and  dancing  are  unknown/*     In  port  master.    Well,  aboard  ship  Jack  never  was,  and 

the  work  of  loading  or  discharging  goes  on  "7^''  ^^^  b«»  ^^  good  as  his  master.    Familiarity 
.-,          jj        44  01             nyrj       V«i-   •  ^  between  master  and  man  can  never  exist  if  dis- 
night  and  day,      Sunday  or  Monday,  Christ-  ^ipline  is  to  be  maintained.    ...    The  Tom- 
mas  or  any  other  day."  Dick-and-Harry  style  of  addressing  men  so  dear 
XT     j^     •    u  1^     «       1  •     ^u          A         r     •  u*  to  American  ideas  of  democracy  will  not  hold 
No  day  IS  held  sacred  ,n  the  modern  freight  f            moment.     The   line  of   demarcation   be- 
steamer.     ...     If  one  felt  niclined  to  worship  ,                ,c.  .u.  „-,.  .-j  xi,-,.  Kpfn„ 
one's  God  by  attending  church  it  would  be  im-  ^ust  be  reToected 
possible  to  do  so.     No>  the  modern  sailor  must  ^ 

not  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  a  God,  a  soul,  Our  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion, 

prayers,  or  Sundays.     .     .     .     On  the  west  coast  ...                  .,        . 

of  Africa  can  be' seen  ships  flying  the  British  takmg  mto  consideration  the  lovable  cussed- 
flag  loading  or  unloading  cargo  on  Sundays,  "ess  of  the  native-born  American,  his  absolute 
while  in  full  view  can  be  seen  mission  stations  contempt  for  the  law  and  rule  by  moral  force, 
and  churches,  with  their  ministers  preaching  to  »»s  very  often  mistaken  notions  of  true  democ- 
a  bunch  of  negroes,  exhorting  them  to  rcmcm-  ^'^^y>  ^nd  the  conditions  under  which  the  mod- 
ber  their  Creator  in  the  day  of  their  youth,  and  f.^"  steamboat  sailormen  lives,  that  there  seems 
to  respect  the  Sabbath  and  keep  it  holy.  What  ittle  possibi  ity  of  the  American  ever  being 
mockery!  .  .  .  Can  one  blame  the  sailors  ^If^^ed  into  shape  as  a  man  before  the  mast  in 
when  they  get  ashore  for  trying  to  forget  their  ^"c  present-day  freight  steamer, 
dog's  life  in  debauchery  and  drink?  Characterizing  the  negro  as  a  good  coast- 
But  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  pro-  ing  sailor,  but  as  a  rank  failure  when  on 
duction  of  seamen  by  America,  in  the  view  of  foreign  voyages,  and  discussing  the  chances 
the  **  British  Marine  Officer,*'  seems  to  be  of  a  supply  of  seamen  for  our  ships  from 
that  obedience  to  those  in  authority  is  an  England,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia  (Nor- 
element  sadly  lacking  in  the  make-up  of  the  way  and  Sweden),  the  three  typical  mari- 
American  character.  "  Judged  from  a  Eu-  time  countries,  the  "  British  Marine  Offi- 
ropean  standpoint,"  he  says,  "  Americans  are  cer  "  sums  up  his  observations  with  the  decla- 
the  most  lawless  people  among  civilized  ration  of  his  belief  that  the  future  American 
nations."  The  American  as  an  individual  mercantile  marine  will  be  "  manned  chiefly 
"  seems  to  demand  that  his  recognition  of  by  Scandinavians  and  oflRcered  by  New  Eng- 
the  law  should  have  the  force  of  a  police-  land  men."  The  latter,  he  says,  are  "  born 
man's  club  at  the  back  of  it."  Reference  to  command  or  to  hold  positions  of  author- 
is  also  made  to  the  forcing  of  jails  in  Amer-  ity." 


MODERN    STATECRAFT    WEIGHED    IN    THE 

BALANCE 

"l^T"  HY  do  our  systems  of  government  lag  He  showed  the  cramping  influence  of  the  ills 

^       behind  in  the  procession  of  progress?  that  beset  society  or  the  individual,  on  the 

Why   does  statesmanship   fall  so   far  short  development  of  the  soul.    With  his  familiar 

of   its  real   mission?     Modern   government  tendency  toward  mysticism  and  symbol,  he 

has  rarely  been  the  subject  of  so  severe  and  made  his  readers  perceive,  as  in  a  glass  dark- 

at  the  same  time  passionless  an  arraignment  ly,  what  society  is  and  what  it  might  be, 

as  in  an  article  with  these  questions  for  its  kindling  their  imagination  but  leaving  them 

basis   which    has    been    contributed    to    the  to  work  out  their  own  collective  salvation 

Tilskueren    (Copenhagen)    by    Dr.    Sigurd  as  best  they  could.     The  son,  in  the  article 

Ibsen,   son  of  the   famous   Norwegian  poet  contributed    to    the    Danish    magazine,    ap- 

and  dramatist.  proaches  the  task  with  the  practical  eye  and 

The  elder  Ibsen  in  his  lifetime  made  the  purpose  of  the  skilled  mechanician  who  makes 

shortcomings  of  society  the  theme  for  nearly  his  survey  and  prepares  to  mend.     And  he 

all  the  plays  that  came  from  his  pen  during  does   not   lack   equipment.     As   a   one-time 

the  last  twenty  years  of  his  activity.     But  member  of  the  Norwegian  Cabinet  he  has 

he  went  at  it  with  the  poet's  point  of  view,  had  his  hand  on  the  lever  and  knows  just 
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when  and  how  the  machinery  of  government  f ected  by  modern  culture.    We  had  an  instance 

^o.'le  ¥r.  focfv^n/1  of  tHis  last  wintcf  when  we  received  the  news 

rails  to  respona.                        ,   .     .            ,.  of  the  Franco-German   entente  with   reference 

bcience,  both  abstract  and  m  its  applica-  ^^  Morocco,  and  it  became  plain  at  once  that 

tion,   art,    literature,    industry,    are   making  without  reason  a  war  cloud  had  hung  over  Eu- 

constant  progress,  says  Dr.  Ibsen.     It  is  out  rope  for  years  which  time  and  time  again  had 

^i   4.k-.   ^,.^4.:^^    *Ko«.   ^r.Vk;*^    ♦K-«.«   .4^«n'>.'nc  threatened  to  discharge  its  thunders.     For  the 

of  the  question  that  within   these  domains  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^j^^,^  ^,^^3^  ^j^i^^ 

development  could  be  towards  a  more  prim-  ^jght  ^^t  have  been  agreed  upon  when  the  dif- 
itive  stage.  Political  changes  on  the  other  ferences  first  arose.  Diplomacy  at  last  had  ad- 
hand  do  not  alwavs  make  for  advancement,  justed  itself,— to  what?    To  nothing  but  an  or- 

■n^  ^1 ^„^  •        '^  .>^i:*;^«i  o„c«.*»^c  «,o„  ;«  der  of  things  that  could  not  m  common  sense 

Development  in  our  political  systems  may  in-  ^^^^  ^^^^  otherwise.    The  European  press  ad- 

deed  be  along  reactionary  lines.  bcience,  mitted  this,  but  nevertheless  gave  vent  to 
art,  literature,  in  what  they  produce  gen-  eulogy,  loud  and  long,  because,  as  the  news- 
erally  afford  the  highest  expression  of  con-  papers  said  again  and  again,  this  latest  diplo- 
ic D  T..-  1  *  ^  ^  matic  attainment  involved  a  victory  for  com- 
temporaneous  culture.     Political  systems,  on  ^^^  ^^^^^  „    _    .    i£  ^^^  should  venture  to 

the    other    hand,    have    only    exceptionally  felicitate  a  poet  or  an  explorer  on  the  ground 

reached  even  a  relative  degree  of  perfection,  that  his  attainments  give  evidence  of  "common 

In  the  minds  of  enlightened  people  in  any  sense,"  I  imagine  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  very 

age  there  generally  has  existed  a  clear  con-  ^"^^^"^  compliment. 

sclousness    of   what    government   should    be  The  slim  progress  made  at  The  Hague  is 

which  has   been   far  ahead  of   the   existing  brought  forward  as  another  instance  where 

practice  and  has  constituted  the  sole  guar-  diplomacy  has   fallen  woefully  short  of  its 

antee  for  future  reforms  in  the  methods  of  mission.    The  desire  for  universal  peace  and 

government.  the  propaganda  for  disarmament  never  were 

Then   the   contrast    is   presented.       How  greater  and,  yet,   at   the  beginning  of   the 

could   there   have  been  any  substantial   ad-  twentieth  century  the  danger  of  war  is  not 

vancement  in  science  and  in  art  if  the  scien-  less  remote  than  at  any  earlier  period  in  the 

tist  and  artist  had  contented  themselves  with  world's  history.     It  is  always  in  the  air,  as 

merely  following  in  the  footsteps  of  even  the  every  one  might  have  convinced  himself  a 

enlightened    layman?      Fortunately   for    art  little  while  ago  when  the  Balkan  imbroglio 

and  science,  and  fortunately  for  himianity,  came  near  setting  Europe  afire,  though  not 

the  writer  says,  it  is  the  artist  and  the  scien-  one  of  the  great  powers  desired  or  was  pre- 

tist   who   set  the  pace    in   every   reach   for  pared  for  war. 

higher  levels  with  the  rest  of  humanity  fol-  ,     .  .       ...      ,-.•                      t-    .  j  . 

1  °.           T>  ^  •     -.u     r  ij     r       r-.*               j-  In  international  pohtics  we  are  subjected  to 

lowing.     But  in  the  field  of  politics  one  de-  ^j^^^  ;^  ^^^^^  conveniently  "  the  situation,"  and 

pends  upon  that  consciousness  which  makes  we  are  so  accustomed  to  this  that  we  take  it  for 

for  all  progress  to  grow  spontaneously  in  the  granted  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  fact 

lay  mind,  and  it  is  from  such  lay  opinion  that  it  lays^  bare  the  weakness  of  our  political 

II     .  .^.  ' .                    ^            1.1       ^u             u  machinery  in  the  most  pitiless  manner.     What 

all    initiative    emanates,    whi  c    those    who  ^^^j^j  ^e  the  verdict  on  a  railroad  management 

should  be  the  pacemakers  follow  often   re-  which  would  permit  such  an  unknown  and  un- 

luctantly.  certain  quantity  as  "  the   situation  "  to  remain 

Dr.  Ibsen  can  see  the  "  Kulturkampf  "  ex-  ?, P^™?n^"M^^^i:  '"  the  conduct  of  its  traffic? 

J.        .^      ,,         .        e       f..       V^i  Everythmg   that   human   ingenuity  and   human 

tending  into  the  domain  of  pohtics.  but  de-  foresight  can  devise  is  applied  for  the  protec- 

clares  it  would  be  an  error  to  ascribe  this  to  tion  of  human  life  and  merchandise  in  transit, 

any  exaggerated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Our  age  insures  itself  against  chance  in  every 

poverned  of  to-dav  domain.    Does  it  not  seem  a  little  topsy-turvy. 

^                                ^'  this  notion  that  when  the  welfare  of  an  entire 

The   problems   involved    are    such    that   they  pation  is  at  stake  one  must  trust  to  luck  for  the 

should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  problems.     If  issue. 

for  all  that  they  are  still  awaiting  solution  this  \„'^  n,    Tk^-.«    o««i„;.*«  k;-  «,-.*KrvJ  ^^^ 

fact  alone  goes  to  show  how  imperfect  our  sys-  Again  Dr.  Ibsen,  applying  his  method  of 

tems  of  government  are  when  it  comes  to  prac-  analysis  and  his  mode  of  argument  to  the 
tice.  ...  In  countries  that  are  backward  in  economic  branch  of  government,  weighs  mod- 
culture  the  governed  are  grateful  if  the  leading  g^n   statecraft   in   the  balance  and   finds  it 

men  in  the  state  do  not  commit  too  many  blun-        .._^       aii    .     ^ r..^*  «       'ru^   .**^j„^«. 

ders  or  cause   too  many  costly  complications,  wanting.     All   is  confusion.     The  product, 

In  more  advanced  nations  it  is  regarded  as  quite  through  lack  of  government  regulation,  has 

satisfactory  if  the  system  of  government  but  established    a    tyranny    over    the    producer, 

reflects  the  average  view  on  governmental  wis-  Governmental  action  is  limited  to  "  groping 

dom,  harbored  by  the  lay  mind.     As  might  be  ^^  .^i  ,.^^^_-     i^^vio«..v«    ^U^^»^4.^X.^A   kH 

expected,  this  is  most  apparent  in  international  social-economic  legislation,  characterized  by 

politics,— the  branch  which  has  been  least  af-  the  crudest  empiricism.       The  latssez-faire 
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principle   obtains   everywhere.       This    is   in  politics  this  garb  of  justice  and  morality  is  lim- 

direct  conflict  with  every  principle  of  civi-  >t^^  ^^  the  traditional  fig-leaf  of  respectability, 
lization   which    demands   systematization   to        The  writer  holds  that  the   true  aim  of 

the  end  that  a  practical   regulation  of  the  statecraft  is  not  to  make  a  nation  powerful 

conditions  of  human  life  may  be  attained,  but  to  make  a  people  happy.     Power  he  rc- 

The   demand   that   we  pass   from   chaos  to  gards  as  a  permanent   institution,  however, 

order  is  universal.  Even  History  bows  to  it.     Witness  her  ver- 

^,  .        /■   t  •    J         J  diet  on  kings  in  exile  and  generals  in  defeat. 

The  trusts  are  one  expression  of  this  demand.         rj^x         .  °         r     ^  x  r%      tu       >      -^'  i 

Socialism,  though  sprung  from  different  motives,  ^  There  is  one  feature  of  Dr.  Ibsen  s  article 

is  another.    These,  in  other  respects  so  divergent  that  at  first  glance  might  be  deemed  incon- 

movements,  may  be  regarded  as  two  gangs  of  sistent  with  his  plea  for  universal  happiness, 

laborers  which    each  from  its  end,  is  engaged  r^^ns  is  his  defense  of  slavery, 
m  the  task  of  boring  a  tunnel  through  a  moun-  ,    .      ,  , 

tain  of  governmental  stupidity.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  slavery  was  an 

evil  necessary  in  the  interest  of  culture  where 

Dr.   Ibsen  holds  that  all  imperfections  in-  industry  depended  on  manual  labor  alone  and 

the  existing  order  of  society  have  their  origin  ^^here  consequently  production  was  too  scant  to 

^x^  ^  '2       ^'  /  ^  afford  more  than  a  frugal  subsistence.    For,  in- 

m  that  consideration,  not  to  say  reverence,  ^^^^^y^  ^s  culture  calls  for  a  certain  degree  of 

for  power  which  has  been  implanted  m  man  prosperity  and  the  leisure  that  goes  with  pros- 
through  centuries  of  enforced  practice  and  perity,— and  it  is  better  that  cuhure  should  thrive 
which  has  made  power  an  object  worth  seek-  ^^^h  5"^  class  than  not  at  all,-it  must  be  re- 
e  •  *^  1  T  \  •  u  garded  as  in  the  interest  of  progress  that  one 
ing  for  Its  own  sake.  In  centuries  gone  by,  ^^^^^  should  be  kept  down  and  another  class  fa- 
power  sat  enthroned,  self -sufficient  and  oner-  vored  at  its  expense  so  that  at  least  those  privi- 
ine  no  anoloev.  leged  few  may  exercise  the  functions  of  history 

and  civilization. 
In  these  latter  days  with  the  advance  of  civi-         p^.  Ibsen  announces  that  he  has  in  view 
lization,  even  power  has  begun  to  grow  embar-  ,         •     ^  n         ^       u*  u       -n  -.   •      ^u 

rassed  with  its  own  nakedness,  and  is  looking  another  installment  which  will  contam  the 

about  for  garments  of  justice.    In  international  outline  of  a  constructive  program. 


SOCIALIST  GAINS  IN  THE  GERMAN   ELECTIONS 


npHE  great  Socialistic  victories  In  the  re-  energy  and  propaganda.     In  respect  of  the  ef- 

^       cent  German  elections,  in  some  instances  forts  put  forth  by  the  Social  Democratic  party 

utterly  unexpected,  form  the  main  topic  of  "^"f  ^^  ^^^  J^?"''^jE?».s  ^^^}'??  ^^"   ^^^"   ^>f 

1-  •        u  ^u    •      4.U  I        J    •      *u  tantly  approach  It.     This  Socialist  success  reveals 

discussion    both    in    the   general   and    in    the  ^^  evil  which  should  provide  the  Conservatives 

Socialist  press  of  the  l^atherland.     All  sides  ^nd    National    Liberals    plenty    of     food    for 

concede    that    the    increase    in    the    Socialist  thought.    Is  it  not  terrible  that  these  two  parties 

vote  is   to  a  large  degree   a  protest   against  should  not  be  able  to  inspire  their  adherents 

the  burden  imposed  by  the  so-called  finan-  Thf  sI'„.\Tny'o?\h1r1didcy^dityis'?£e 

cial   retorms  which   the   government   forced  Social  Democracy? 
the  bloc  in  the  Reichstag  to  vote  in  order 

that  it  should  be  able  to  build  more  Dread-  I"  f^eT  P^^  of  Germany  where  elections 
noughts.  And  so  we  witness  a  spectacle,  very  were  held,  the  Socialist  gains  were  marked, 
rare  in  Germany,  of  one  of  the  most  popular  ?"*  ^^^  ™ost  important  elections  took  place 
Conservative  papers,  the  Reichsbote.  turninij  1"  Saxony,  Baden,  and  in  Berlin,  and  it  is 
against  its  own  political  leaders  and  denounc-  '"  ^^'^  pl^ts,  therefore  that  the  results 
ing  the  exorbitant  budget.  It  had  the  alter-  fPPear  most  striking.  In  Saxony  the  Social- 
native  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  its  '/ts  elected  twenty-five  members  to  the 
political  protagonists  or  losing  in  circulation,  ^f  "^!fe-  Previously  they  had  but  one  seat 
and  it  bravely  chose  the  less  expensive  of  the  7"«  Baden  Landtag  now  has  twenty  Social- 
two  evils.  However,  the  budget  does  not  '**  .*^^!«Sates  a  gain  of  eight.  The  Berlin 
seem  to  account  for  all,  and  the  Dresdener  Socialists  added  three  to  their  representation 
Nachrichten,  the  leading  Conservative  sheet  '"  *e  Prussian  Landtag,  and'  almost  doubled 
of  Saxony,  has  this  to  say  by  way  of  explana-  *"5i^  ^°**  .^  ytax. 
tion  and  warning-  ■'■"^  most  interesting  situation  is  presented 
Let.us  be  honest  The  great  successes  won  ^y  Saxony,  where  the  plural  system  of  vot- 
ty  the  Social  Democracy  are  due  in  the  last  in-  J^g  was  tried,  for.the  hrst  time.  This  system 
sfigoe  to  her  splendid  organization  and  tireless  was  designed  with  a  view  to  keeping  down 
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the  Socialist  vote,  and  if  it  proved  satisfac-  Numerically  the  Socialist  party  in  Saxony 
tory  it  was  to  be  introduced  in  Prussia  and  leads  with  its  489,427  votes  as  against  the 
elsewhere.  The  plural  system  hits  hardest  338,043  of  the  National  Liberals,  who  follow 
at  the  Socialist  vote,  because  it  gives  an  addi-  second  in  rank.  What  that  would  have 
tional  vote  to  every  person  with  a  taxable  meant  under  a  system  of  equal  suffrage  is  ex- 
income  of  1600  marks,  more  votes  for  more  plained  by  Hermann  Fleissner  in  an  article 
property,  and  another  vote  for  a  high  school  in  Die  Neue  Zeit: 

or  university  education.    As  Socialism  draws  With  one  vote  for  each  man  all  the  opposing 

its  chief  strength  from  factory  workmen  and  parties  combined  would   scarcely  have   elected 

general    laborers    there    were    few    Socialist  J^^re  than  twelve  of  their  candidates.    This  may 
4.            k            ij^^u               £              *l^c  seen  by  takmg  one  of  the  cities  as  an  exam- 

voters  who  could   cast   three  or  four  votes  p,e.     !„  the  seven  election  districts  of  Leipzig 

tor  their  party.      In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  the  Socialists  had  62,856  votes,  and  all  the  other 

extremely  remarkable  that  the  Conservatives  parties  combined  85,121.     The  number  of  Sa- 

and  National  Liberals  who  chiefly  profit  by  cial  Democratic    voters,    however,    was    38,726, 

this  system  lost  so  heavily  to  the  Socialists.  J&  *Xp'jJi„^J\,^l's%°|!;"toX\^dr''/ 4^ 

r  rom  a  party  who  with  their  forty-six  mem-  dom   of    Saxony   there   were   305,892   Socialist 

bers  controlled  an  absolute  majority  in  the  voters  to  260,897  of  all  the  other  parties  to- 

Saxony   Landtag,    they   were    reduced    to   a  I^^^^^t^^*  *^  ''^''^  probable,  therefore,  that  the 

•^          ^        '..u  u   ..  ^        ._     •  u^  bocial  Democracy  would  have  received  an  abso- 

minonty  party  with  but  twenty-eight  repre-  /„^^  majority  of  all  the  votes. 

sentatives      At  the  regular  election  they  won  Discussing  the  probable  effect  of  the  elec- 

on ly  twelve  seats,  and  it  was  due  to  the  as-  ^j^^  ,,3^1,^  ^„  ^he  politics  of  Saxony,  Fleiss- 

sistance  which  the  Liberals  and  in  some  m-  __..  ._,.. .                                               "^ 

1      -r*     •  •      •                        1      /^  ncr  sa.ys  • 

Stances  even  the  rreisinnige  gave  to  the  Con-  -ri.     t  -t      1       j   o     •  f 

—    *•         •      ^u      u      1     r*    ^u  ^   ^u  ^"C  Liberal  and   Socialist  representatives  m 

scrvatives  in   the   by-election   that  they  sue-  the  Landtag  form  a  two-thirds  majority.    They 

ceeded     m     obtaining     sixteen     more.     The  are,  therefore,  able  to  pass  legislation  without 

Landtags  of  Saxony  and  Baden  are  now  con-  the  aid  of  the  Conservatives.    That  they  will  do 

stituted  as  follows:  5?  *"  ^^^%  instances  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 

For  example,  they  both  favor  a  redivision  of  the 

Saxony:                                                1909       1907  election  districts.     If   this  is  done  properly  in 

Conservatives  28          46  conformity  with  the  required  changes,  the  posi- 

National   Liberals    28          31  tion  of  the  Conservatives  will  be  still  further 

Reformers  i            i  weakened.    In. any  event,  the  Social  Democracy 

Freisinnige    3            8  will  for  the  first  time  constitute  an  important 

Social  Democrats   25            i  factor  in  the  Saxony  Parliament.    From  a  mere 

Baden:  personal  point  of  view  the  new  Landtag  will 

Center  26          28  have  quite  a  different  complexion.     Many  of 

National   Liberals    17          23  the   most  prominent   members  of   the   Saxony 

Democrats  6            5  chamber  have  dropped  out.     Dr.  Meinert,  for 

Conservatives  3            4  many  years  its  president  and  leading  intellect  of 

Freisinnige    i            i  the  agrarians,  the  so-called  uncrowned  King  of 

Social  Democrats    20          12  Saxony,  has  been  called  to  the  upper  chamber. 


IS  SANE  AND  HONEST  JOURNALISM   POSSIBLE? 

TT  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  independent  newspaper  which  treats  its  reader 

signs  of  the  times  in  regard  to  the  news-  not  as  a  child  nor  a  sage,  neither  as  a  hero  nor 

paper  press  that  editors  and  journalists  are  a  fool,  but  as  a  person  to  be  taught  tactfully 

found  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  much  to  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet, — a  paper  which 

be  desired  in  the  way  of  reform  in  the  daily  gives  the  Senator  and  the  shopgirl  what  they 

sheets  that  bring  into  our  homes  the  records  both  want  to  read  and  are  the  better  for 

of  the  world's  doings.     From  time  to  time,  reading." 

and  at  no  great  intervals  either,  such  queries  One  of  the  most  useful  contributions  to 
are  propounded  as  "  Is  an  honest  newspaper  the  literature  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
possible?"  "What  does  the  public  want  in  November  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Its  daily  press?  "  and  in  every  case  the  reply  Sociology,  from  the  pen  of  "  An  Independent 
is  given  that  not  only  is  an  honest  journal  Journalist,"  the  question  discussed  being  "  Is 
possible  but  that  the  public  would  welcome  an  honest  and  sane  newspaper  press  pos- 
it, and  that  what  the  country  is  waiting  for  sible  ?  "  This  writer  takes  the  position  that 
IS,  in  the  words  of  a  New  York  editor,  "  an  "  the  American  newspaper  of  to-day  has  $e- 
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rious  vices,  faults,  and  shortcomings,  as  well  its  opinions  and  to  its  own  interpretation  of 

as  great  virtues;  that  it  has  gained  in  some  facts;  but  the  public  is,  above  all,  entitled  to 

directions,  improved  some  of  its  work,  and  the  facts, — to  the  truth."    And  however  true 

lost  in  other  directions."     He  says:   "The  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  juster  court  than 

same  newspaper  arouses  your  enthusiasm  at  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  is  self-evident 

one  time  so  that  you  write,  or  are  tempted  that  "  public  opinion  cannot  become  enlight- 

to  write,  to  the  editor  warmly  thanking  him  ened,    and    discussion    cannot    be    profitable 

for  his  noble  eflForts,  and  provokes  your  anger  where  the  press  perverts,  distorts,  suppresses, 

and  disgust  at  another  time,  so  that  you  are  juggles  with  the  facts." 
ready  to  denounce  it  at  the  breakfast-table        The  influence  of  the  powerful  advertisers 

as  a  poisoner  of  the  public  mind  and  an  enemy  on  the  press  is,  says  A.  I.  J.,  "  thoroughly 

of  decency  and  truth."     Citing  the  statement  pernicious." 
that  "  only  generous  endowment  could  en-  ,        .  ,     . 

able  a  great  newspaper  to  be  true  to  its  high-  ,  ^^'^'^  ^.^f  advertisers  who  do  not  hesitate  to 

.,   ^,  iiv,v»3p«pv,     Lv.  L/v.  Y      /      "      ^   ,  demand  either  silence  or  positive  championship 

est  ideals,— to  be  honest  m  all  things,  to  tell  of  their  side  of  a  question.    There  are  theatrical 

the  truth  boldly,  to  eschew  sensationalism  and  managers  who  will   not  tolerate  adverse  criti- 

vulgarity,  '  —and    alluding   to    the   fact   that  cisms  of   their  productions,   and   who   actually 

wealthy  philanthropists  have  been  urged   to  ^^^^  ^^^   nlspYJerrfor'wYat  thc^ 

establish  an       exemplary,      a       model   news-  consider   excessive   devotion    to   prohibition    or 

paper,"  "An  Independent  Journalist"    (for  law  and  decency.     There  are  corporations  that 

brevity's  sake,   hereafter   referred   to  in   this  will  not  give  any  "  business  "  to  papers  that  are 

article  as  A.  I.  J.)  asks  "  Cannot,  then,  the  ^'^'J  ^"^  impartial  in  their  treatment  of  labor 
,.  •  1  -1  unions,  of  strikes,  of  injunctions.  There  are 
ordmary  commercial  newspaper  rise  to  and  jairy  interests  that  will  promptly  visit  their 
maintain  itself  on  the  highest  plane?  "  He  displeasure  on  editors  who  can  see  no  justice  in 
then  proceeds  to  discover  "  what  ails  the  aver-  a  high  tax  on  oleomargarine  that  is  honestly 
age  *  big  '  commercial  newspaper,"  purposely  labeled  and  sold  for  what  it  is.  ...  The 
.  *7  J  <<  L-  >»  r  ^1  r  n  •  fundamental  trouble  is  that  too  many  news- 
using    the    word       big       for    the    following  papers  are  actually  at  the  mercy  of  advertisers. 

reason:  The  advertisers,  too,  often   feel  that   they  are 

XT  u      •     r      •!•  •*!    *u      \        •  ^^  subsidizing   certain   newspapers, — that   they   are 

rs.0  one   who   is    familiar  with   the   American  „   .  „^f*:„„  ^u^  r„ii  „,^..4U  ^^  ♦u' :..  «,««^„  ;„  ,^ 

Hailv  nr«»«;«;  will  Hptiv  tbat  wc*  have  a  nnmhpr  nf  "^^  getting  the  fuU  worlh  of  their  money  in  re- 

daily  press  will.  den>  that  we  have  a  number  ot  turns,— and,  of  course,  subsidizers  have  rights. 

local  or  small  newspapers  that  are  as  excellent  Making   however    full  allowance  for  thU  asnf^t 

as   human   institutions   can   be.     That   is,   there  ;:Au"^;JJ^?^rr/r; 

*u^*        u^'  \^        1  a*.   4.  oi  the  case,  it  remains  true  that  newspapers  are 

are   newspapers    that    publish    only   news    fit    to         .         indcnendent    as  consistent    as  cmiraireons 

print;  that  never  deliberately  falsify  or  misrep-  afthev  mSht  be  ^°"^*5^^"^'  ^^  courageous 

resent ;  that  have  convictions  and  the  courage  to  y       8  • 

apply  them  to  the  events,  issues,  and  personali-  As  to  sanity  and  efficiency  in  the  handling 
ties  of  the  day;  that  employ  competent  and  e  ,,  n  a  t  t  u  <*  o^u 
self-respecting  reporters  and  correspondents  of  matter  generally,  A.  I.  J.  observes:  The 
and,  consequently,  are  well  written  from  first  yellow  newspapers  have  had  a  terribly  de- 
page  to  last  and  that  are  read  by  educated  per-  moralizing  effect  on  the  presentation  of  news 
sons  with  pleasure  and  profit.  and  its  display.     .     .     .     Everything  is  sacri- 

This  being  the  case,  "  cannot  the  big  news-  ficed  to  liveliness."     Crazy,  silly,  and  gro- 

papers   be   equally   clean,   sensible,   and   up-  tesque  headlines  are  employed ;  and  reporters, 

right?"    A.  I.  J.  frankly  states  that  one  of  special  writers,  and  critics  become  addicted 

the  vices  of  the  big  newspapers  is  what  is  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  catastrophic  " 

called    "  faking."      Faking    assumes    many  style, — ^straining  after  bold,  picturesque,  im- 

forms,  some  of  which  are  base  and  profoundly  pressive  language.     Then,  again,  the  adver- 

immoral,  while  all  of  them  are  "  offensive  tising    columns    of    many    newspapers    call 

and  inexcusable."     A  little  honesty  and  in-  loudly  for  an  overhauling  and  a  cleansing, 

telligence  on  the  part  of  the  reporters  and  "  Newspapers,  like  builders  of  tenements,  like 

special  writers  would   render  it  totally  un-  money-lenders,  must  manage  to  live  without 

necessary;  for  while  "  the  public  does  prefer  fostering  or  breeding  immoralit\'  and  dishon- 

the   dramatic,    the   romantic,    the   extraordi-  esty."     A.  I.  J.  believes  that  in  a  policy  of 

nary,"  it  does  want  the  truth.  honesty  and  sanity  for  our  newspapers  there 

Another  and  a  more  serious  newspaper  would  be  no  permanent  loss.  Temporary  loss 
vice,  one  of  which  public-spirited  men  and  there  might  be ;  but  in  the  end  independence, 
women  complain  most  bitterly,  is  the  dishon-  intelligence,  reasonable  courage,  integrity, 
est  treatment  in  the  news  columns  of  polit-  and  efficiency  would  bring  their  reward  in 
ical,  industrial,  social,  and  other  "  contentious  journalism  as  in  everything  else.  The  news- 
subjects."   Now,  a  newspaper  "  is  entitled  to  papers'  motto  should  be  **  Trust  the  public." 
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WILL  DUTCH  OR  ENGLISH  BE  THE  LANGUAGE 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  ? 

"NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  again.     In  the  capiul,  Prague,  by  the  side  of 

■•■^      English  and  Dutch  have  been  put  on  J^e  moribund  German  university,  with  a  few 

equad  legal  footing  in  the  late  South  African  j^SMTe^^^nll;^^^^^^^^^^                l,^^. 

republics   tnc   desire  and   agitation   for  the  ing  a  couple  of  thousands. 

supremacy  of  the  Netherland  tongiie  there  n-u-  m      •  u                  ^  •     o  i  •          n 

Koe  k,r  «i  ««•««»  ^-oo-j      o     .k          .  ^  "^  Flemish  movement  in  Belgium  offers 

nas  by  no  means  ceased.     Un  the  contrary.  *u                 i        t>     •     •          •  l     i 

♦K-,.*   :«   «   o;i-««.   k  *.     .             I    v.uiiLiaiy,  another  example.     Beginning  with   the  ex- 

tnerc   is  a   silent   but   strong   undercurrent  ^„^'  *•         x  *k    t>    ^  ^         •   j        •             j 

among  the  Boers  flowing  in  the  direction  of  L'  !  f  ?"  °*  ?,'  P™*'^*^"''  .'"dustr.ous  and 

the  a^mplishment  of  that  object.    And  this  'S"  <^nf  in    /rT'"^h          ?^    *  '    '"^°^' 

is  being  fostered  by  articles  appearing  in  the  Y^l  nXVi  nT  ^'^'^  .^"t^ern  provmces 

public  press  of  Holland.    One  such  recently  «*/«=  Netherlands  to  those  of  the  north, 

appeared  in  the  Hollandsche  Revue  of  Haar^  '"hih  rTJS^-  '".h       T^T""  °^  l^f 

jgjjj  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 

'          .  kingdoms    of    Holland    and    Belgium,    the 

What  IS  to  be  the   fate   of   our   race  and  Flemish    race   and    tongue   were   more    and 

k^g^^h'U';fd'!^gSig'ri''^^We"'a^?^e*r's^  more   suppressed    until   they  seemed   almost 

"  What  has  happened  within  our  knowledge  to  completely  blotted  out.     At  the  latter  period 

other  peoples  may  perhaps  intimate  what  the  French  became  the  language  of  the  country, 

future  will  brine  about  also  there."    Races  and  tu     ui      •  i             i      •  ,     ,    ^            .,     ^  .', 

languages  imagined  dead   have   risen   Lazarus-  .  ^"^  l^Iemish   was  banished    from   all  official 

like,  and  have  demanded  and  secured  a  place  of  fi^^*^^  ^"^  s^°"  ^'^^  ^o  be  heard  only  here  and 

their  own  under  the  sun.     Disintegrated   Ger-  ^^^^  among  the  lower  classes.     Lvery  attempt 

many  and  Italy  have  each  been  unified  and  be-  ?^  ff^^^^  Memish  paper  met  with  utter  failure 

come  powerful.    The  great  Turkish  Empire  has  *"  ^^  ^??.^  ^*  Arf  »""^^»J"^«  of  French  dailies 

fallen  asunder,  and  from  its  severed  parts  have  5"^.  weeklies.    Who  would  not  have  prophesied 

been  formed  the  independent  states  of  Greece.  gV"".K/*^«  *^n  y^^"  ^^om  1830  to  1840  that  the 

Servia,  Bulgaria,   Roumania.   and   Montenegro,  flenush  race  and  tongue  in  Belgium  would  ut- 

In  Hungary.  Bohemia,  and  Flemish  Belgium  the  terly  disappear  before  the  victorious  language 

half-dead  races  and  languages  have  sprung  into  and  the  mighty  intellectual  force  of  the  trench? 

vigorous    life,    the    smaller    no    less    than    the  ^^^  ^J^  ^"^  very  contrary  happened.     In   1840 

greater.     Why  should  not  a  similar  movement  PJ"^  *"^  awakening  brought  about  by  the  Flem- 

among  the  Boers  be  successful?  '^"  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Willems 

and  his  associates.     And  to-day  Flemish  is  put 

But  it  may  be  argued :     The  situation  of  o"  a"  almost  equal  footing  with  the  French  in 

the  Boers,  with  their  less  than  one  million  tl.TlT  l""^  even  in  the  Chambers;  its  liter- 

:^u<.k:«..»*l  -^j  4.U-.*-   AX  •         J*  I     ^    •     L  ature  has  a  recognized  place  in  the  world  of 

inhabitants  and  their  African  dialect,  is  far  inters,  and  its  300,000  copies  of  penny  news- 

dinerent  from   that  of  the   European   races  papers  are  fast  crowding  out  the  French  jour- 

and  language  once  threatened  with  extinc-  "^^^  in  the  Flemish  provinces. 

■ 

^*^"'  Now,  continues  this  Dutch  writer,  to  one 

In  South  Africa  a  small  isolated  people  is  who  knows  the  conditions  in  South  Africa, 

confronted  ]qr  the  greatest  colonial  power  of  the    Boers,    in    spite    of    the    still    bleeding 

our  age.     And   the   Boer   dialect   stands   over  ,  ,^     j     1  x*.  u     ^u  •        m*^         j  x    ^            • 

against  the  most  widelv  spread  of  world-Ian-  ^'o^n^s  left  by  their  military  defeat,  are  m 

guages.    Is  not  such  a  struggle  too  unequal,  nay  ^^r  better  shape  than  were  the  Flemings  at 

hopeless?    ^    .  the  time  of  the  Belgian  revolution  in  1830. 

And  vet  in  Europe  also  two  feeble  races  can 

be  cited  which  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  For  the  moral  qualities  which  the  Flemings 

century  were  in  as  desperate  a  case  as  the  Boers,  lacked  at  that  time  are  found  in  the  highest  dc- 

each  opposed  by  a  mighty  race  and  an  all-ab-  grce  among  the   Boers, — a  conscious  sense  of 

sorlmig  language,  and  which  yet  did  not  perish,  worth  and  a  heroism  ready  to  sacrifice  ever>- 

— the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  the  Flemings  of  thing  for  liberty  and  independence. 

Belgium.  And  the  Boers  have  begun  the  struggle  un- 

The    former,    with    their    decaying    Slavonic  der  far  better  conditions  than  did  their  kinsmen, 

tongue^  stood  over  against  mighty  Germany  and  the  Flemings.     These  had  to  wait  more  than 

the  ridi,  vigorous  German  language.    Till  1820  forty  years  for  the  law  authorizing  the  use  of 

everything  m  Bohemia  was  German.     German  Flemish  in  the  courts,  while  the  first  speech  in 

was  the  language  of  the  aristocracy,  the  church,  the  native  tongue  in  the   Belgium   Parliament 

the  tmirenmr,  of  politics,  of  the  school,  of  the  dates  only  from  1888.    The  Boers,  on  the  other 

theater.    Only  at  the  hearthstones  of  the  hum-  hand,  have  used  their  native  tongue  in  the  par- 

Uer  dasies,  of  laborers  and  peasants,  was  heard  liaments   of    Capetown,    Pretoria,   and    Bloem- 

the  deipiaed  native  tongue.    And  yet  in  less  than  fontein  from  the  first  day,  almost  after  their  ^ 

a  century  tke  Slavonic  has  come  to  the  throne  final  defeat  on  the  battle-field.                              \ 
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OZONE  FOR  EVERYONE 

WT  HEN   Van   Marvin  first  noted  ozone  To  sterilize  the  water  used  for  the  household 

^^        in   1783,  while  making  experiments,  would   be    to    shorten   the    list   of    victims   of 

,               .               J       -^u  -.u     -J       ^u  *  -^  typhoid.     Hitherto  very  large  and  cumbersome 

he  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  ^^^^  expensive  machines  have  been  the  only  ones 

a  distinct  body,  but  was  not  able  to  bring  it  used,— machines  hard  to  run  and  demanding  great 

before  the  world.     Science  knew  nothing  of  care  and  expense.    But  '- ^  ^  discoveries  and  new 

it,   therefore,  until    1840,   when   Schoenbein,  methods  have  made  it  cl.ar  that  the  ozanator 

^il     ^                 u      •  ^     r  11                       J        J  can  be  made  so  practical  and  at  so  little  cost  that 

the  German   chemist    fully   recognized   and  -^  ^ju  ^^  ^^  ^J^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^er  filter,  or  as 

named  it  and  established  it  as  a  distinct  in-  any  of  the  necessary  instruments  of  hygiene, 

dividual  bodv.    A  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  ^     e          ^            ,     .                  c 

(Paris)  contains  an  article  on  the  practical  ,  Professor  Paton,  the  inventor  of  numerous 

possibilities  of  ozone  as  demonstrated  by  re-  electrical   innovations,   recently  exhibited   m 

cent  experiments  of  an  eminent  French  in-  ^^''^  »."  ozonating  apparatus  for  which  the 

^  ^  power  IS  furnished  either  by  a  pair  01  gene- 

In  one  way,-  we  are  told  in  this  article,  rators  or  by  a  pile-battery   with  an   induc- 

ozone   is   related   to   electricitv.      In   several  ,^^^"   bobbin.      Such   an   apparatus   sterilizes 

ways  it  is  a  natural  agent  quite  as  power-  ^^^"^  25  quarts  to  35  quarts  per  hour,  the 

ful  for  2^ood  ^^^^        running  the  machine  being  less  than 

two  mills  per  quart. 
It  is  not  a  new  body,  but  a  peculiar  condition 

of  an  old  body,  an  intense  form  of  oxygen  at  This  French  machine  is  so  arranged  as  to  do 

its  best.     It  is  oxygen  that  has  muUiplied  itself  its  work  immediately  by  turning  a  faucet,  which 

to   acquire   by    that    multiplication    strange    and  opens  and  closes  the  access  to  the  water  and  to 

peculiar  superiority.    It  is  stronger  in  the  power  the  current  of   ozone   simultaneously.     Neither 

to  burn  with  intense  fire  than  any  known  gas  current  can  pass  without  the  other.     Driven  by 

or  chemical.     Man  has  never  produced   or  ob-  the  pressure  of  the  current  through  a  pulverizer- 

tained  a  tlame  equal  to  it.    It  is  a  changing,  very  tube,  under  a  retort,  the   water  pays  out  in   a 

restless  gas  which  frees  itself  from  its  normal  thin   layer  and  in  dew,  along  the   sides  of  the 

form  instantly  when  placed  in  the  presence  of  conduit,  where  it  receives  the  full  force  of  the 

any  organic  matter ;  and  as  soon  as  free  it  falls  current  of  ozone.     It  cannot  pay  out  one  drop 

upon  that  matter  and   deluges  it   with  torrents  except  as  the  vacuum  is  produced  by  its  running 

of  triple-strength  oxygen.    The  chemical  expres-  out.    As  it  runs  out  every  drop, — and  every  atom 

sions  *'  cession  of  oxygen  "  and  "  sudden  oxida-  of  a  drop, — is  forced  to  take  in  ozoned  air  in 

tion  "  mean,  in  plain  words,  ardent  combustion,  rigorously  exact  proportion  to   its  output.     As 

When  ozone  is  freed  from  oxygen  it  flames  so  fast  as  the  current  of  water  escapes  it  is  thor- 

fiercely  that  no  microbe  or  microbe's  toxin  can  oughly  mingled  with  the  current  of  ozone. 

resist  it.     It  destroys  the  poison  of  the  residues  When  the  water  with  its  excess  of  ozone  runs 

of  putrefaction  as  well  as  every  impurity  in  the  into  the  jar  placed  to  receive  it,  it  is  so  ster- 

air  or  in  the  water.     Yet  while  it  does  all  this,  ilized  that  a  severe  chemical  examination  made 

it  acts  beneficently  upon  the  higher  organisms,  by  Professor  Miquel,  of  the  Municipal  Labora- 

By  it  the  human  blood  is  stimulated  and  regener-  toiy  of   Montsouris    (Paris),   revealed   no   im- 

ated.  That  is  why  the  air  of  the  mountains,  like  purity,   although   the   water   came    from    rivers 

the  air  of  the  ocean  (both  rich  in  ozone),  tones  known  to  be  polluted.    Water  contaminated  for 

and  strengthens  the  sick.    But  it  must  be  remem-  the  test  was,  when  ozonated,  purer  than  spring 

hered  that  ozone  is  a  flaming  fire,  and  that  to  water  and  more  healthful  than  spring  water,  be- 

play  with  fire  is  dangerous.  cause  it  was  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 

The  known  fact  that  the  ozone  in  the  air  '"^''^  aerated, 

is  good  for  men  and  animals  and  that  it  is  a  This  French  writer  maintains  that  when 

powerful   annihilator  of   microbes,   suggests  our   electricians   seize    the   meaning  of   the 

to  the  writer  of  this  article  the  feasibility  of  work  done  by  this  very  simple  method,  their 

manufacturing   it   to  sterilize   the   drinking  productions  will  go  far  toward  diminishing 

water  in  general   use,  to  purify  the  air  of  our  death  rate.     A  practical  electrician  can, 

dwellings,  and   to  use   in  the  treatment  of  he   claims,   so  modify  the   French   machine 

disease.     In  troubles  due  to  poverty  of  the  as  to  bring  it  within  the  general  reach  and 

blood,    in   blood   poisoning,   and   in   diseases  insure  the  majority  against  diseases  due  to 

induced  by  microbes,  ozone  may  be  said  to  microbes.     With  little  trouble  the  machine 

be  a  specific.  shown  in  Paris  could  be  made  for  easy  use 

Ozone  is  used  in  various  industries  in  the  »"  the  most  inaccessible  logging-camp,  back- 
preparation  of  certain  chemical  products,  in  woods  tavern,  isolated  convent,  boarding- 
metallurgy,  in  manufacturing  perfumes,  in  brew-  school,  or  military  post.  It  could  be  used  in 
ing  beer,  and  in  the  7'^^^»"g.«^,sugar  It  is  used  j,  j^^is  ^^j  ;„  factories.  No  great  power 
easily  and  simply  in  breweries  to  sterilize  water,  *'  i^*i^  ul  -j 
and  the  same  method  could  be  used  in  families,  house  or  electric  plant  would  be  required. 
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'^  lis  t 


,    SECRETARY 
LIBERAL   LEADER 


THE    LORDS'    ATTACK    ON    THE   BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION 


D  Y  a  majority  of  215  (349  ayes  to  134 
noes)  the  lower  House  of  the  British 
parliament  on  the  second  of  last  month  de- 
clared "  that  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  refusing  to  pass  into  law  the 
financial  provisions  made  by  this  chamber 
for  the  expenses  of  the  year  was  a  breach  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Commons."  In  mov- 
Ulg  this  resolution  Premier  Asquith  asserted, 
amid  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Commons  were 
meeting  that  afternoon  were  "  without  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment" It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  citizens 
of  «  republic  like  ourselves  to  realize  the 
■tate  of  feeling  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  by  the  unprecedented  act  of 
the  House  af  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Budget. 
That  the  Upper  House  should  ruthlessly 
trample  in  the  dust  the  most  cherished  tra- 
dition* of  centuries,  should  brazenly  rob  the 


Commons  of  what  they  had  always  held  to 
be  their  one  unassailable  right,  has  evoked  a 
sentiment  nearly  akin  to  horror  in  the  hearts 
of  our  stolid  British  cousins,  and  has  caused 
them  to  realize  that  a  certain  phrase  of 
Dickens',  often  used  in  jest,  accurately 
describes  a  grim  reality,  that  "  the  country 
is  going  to  the  demnicion  bow-wows."  ' 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  reject  bills  that  have  come  up  Co  it  from 
the  Lower  House;  but,  as  Prof.  L.  T.  Hob- 
house  points  out  in  the  Conlernporary  Re- 
view for  December,  "  however  much  the 
Lords  might  cripple  Liberal  legislation,  there 
remained  always,  it  was  supposed,  one  de- 
partment in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  omnipotent." 

The  raising  and  expenditure  of  public  money 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Commons  alone.  As  to 
its  time,  amount,  method,  form,  the  provision 
of  the  national  revenue  was  in  the  sole  control 
of  the  representative  House.  It  was  the  free 
Rift  of  the  Commons  to  the  King,  and  its  appro- 
priation to  the  King's  service  was  at  the  un- 
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fettered  discretion  of  the  same  aiitlmrity.  Here 
at  least  was  solid  cotistitutional  ground.  The 
right  of  veto  on  legislation  the  Lords  had  al- 
ways retained.  True,  they  had  pressed  ii  in  this 
.  Parliament  to  a  point  which  was  making  the 
Constitution  unworkable,  and  called  urgently  for 
a  revision  which  would  reptricl  it  it  did  not 
abolish  their  power.  Still  it  eouid  not  be  said 
that  they  were  formally  in  the  wrong.  The 
right  of  legislative  veto  Ihey  had  always  pos- 
sessed, and  though  it  was  understood  that  there 
were  limits  to  its  employment,  these  limits  had 
never  been  accurately  laid  down.  It  had  been 
left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  peers  themselves 
to  interpret  with  impartiality  their  function  as 
a  rcvisiriK  chamber,  and  though  the  inlerprcla- 
tion  had  become  imijossiblc,  and  the  impartiality 
was  a  vanished  illusion,  it  still  could  not  be  said 
that  there  was  any  definite  rule  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  had  been  openly  destroyed. 

But  finaiKC  had  always  stood  upon  a 
totally  different  footiuK  frotn  general  legis- 
lation. In  this  departinent  the  sole  author- 
ity of  the  House  of  Commons  was  "  the  very 
heart  of  the  Constitution."  As  long  ago  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Lords  had 
attempted  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  their 
claim  to  do  so  "  had  been  summari!}'  ex- 
tinguished." Resohitioiis  passed  in  1671  and 
1678  "  had  affirmed  the  rijjhts  of  the  Com- 
inons  in  iinniistakable  terms."  and  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lords  themselves  "  tacit  and 


continued  acquiescence."  In  i860  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  challenge  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now  the 
matter  "  was  settled  once  and  for  all  by  the 
inclusion  of  all  the  financial  provisions  of 
the  year  in  a  single  bill  which  the  peers 
could  not  amend."  Such  a  contingency  as 
their  rejection  of  it  was  never  dreamed  of. 
In  the  action  of  the  Lords  on  the  Budget 
Professor  Hobhouse  sees  the  peril  of  an  un- 
\vritten  Constitution,  which  works  well  as 
long  as,  on  the  whole,  men  are  loyally  desir- 
ous to  work  it.  Men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  have  accepted  the  veto  of  the  Lords 
on  legislation,  although  they  have  recog- 
nized that  its  existence  "  has  produced  an 
impasse  and  that  some  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  is  necessary."  But  this  change 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  constitutional 
means.  Instead,  the  Lords  have  brought 
into  use  "  a  power  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  mere  form,  and  which  for  its 
present  suggested  purpose  has  never  been  ex- 
ercised in  history."  While  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  "  for  the  submission  of  con- 
tested measures  of  high  importance  to  a  di- 
rect popular  vote,"  what  the  Lords  hav 
chosen  to  ignore  is  "  the  elementary  fact  that 
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in  the  British  Constitution  no  machlner;-  at 
present  exists  for  any  such  purpose."  The 
British  system  "  is  not  a  system  of  direct 
popular  government" ;  and  a  general  elec- 
tion is  "  in  substance  a  vote  of  confidence  or 
of  no  confidence  in  one  of  the  great  parties 
and  its  leaders." 

Professor  Hobhouse  thinks  the  Lords  by 
their  action  are  "  destroying  more  than  they 
know,  in  bringing  British  representative 
methods  to  nought."  For,  if  their  conten- 
tion be  accepted,  it  "  leads  to  the  consequence 
that  a  general  election  must  be  held  not  only 
every  year,  but  upon  every  first-class  measure, 
while  for  second — and  third — rate  measures 
it  is  impossible  to  see  hoiv  any  provision  can 
be  made  at  all." 

There  is,  of  course,  one  way  in  which  the 


opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Budget  could  be  overcome,  and  that  is  by  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  new  peers  sufficient 
to  secure  a  ministerial  majority.  But  the  as- 
sent of  the  Lords  to  the  present  Budget 
would  settle  nothing  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitutional question.  The  question  of  legisla- 
tion would  remain  untouched.  On  this 
point  Professor  Hobhouse  remarks  emphati- 
cally in  the  article  in  the  Conlemporary. 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted: 

But  the  qncstion  of  legislation  cannot  remain 
untouched.  After  the  cxperitnce  of  this  Parlia- 
ment no  Liberal  government  can  aRaiu  take 
office  without  reasonable  security  lliat  they 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  legislative  pledge. 
That  is  to  say.  they  cannot  take  office  without 
mcan^  cf  overriding  at  need  the  veto  of  the 
Lnrd-. 


A  WOMAN  WITH  CONVICTIONS 


V/TRS.  PANKHURST,  the  English  suf- 
^  fragette  leader  who   recently  visited 

the  United  States,  is  characterized  by  a 
writer  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  as  "  an 
English  woman  of  broad  education  and  vig- 
orous policy.  Her  present  mission  is  to 
secure  the  suffrage  for  women,  and  with  that 
end  in  view  she  disturbs  public  meetings, 
endeavors  to  address  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  slap 
sulwart  members  of  the  police  force."  The 
Canadian  writer  doubts  whether  such  tac- 
tics are  justified  by  the  "  wrongs  "  to  which 
women  in  Great  Britain  are  said  to  be  sub- 
jected. The  resort  to  physical  force,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  is  the  worst  mistake 
which  woman  can  make.  Nor  are  the 
English  believers  in  woman  suffrage  united 
on  this  question.  "  There  are  many  women 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  the  vote,  who  are  working 
towards  that  end,  and  yet  who  are  opposed 
strongly  to  the  methods  of  Mrs,  Pankhurst 
and  her  followers.  A  Canadian  girl  who 
visited  England  more  than  a  year  ago  dis- 
covered to  her  confusion,  when  she  assumed 
thxt  all  woman-suffrage  campaigns  are  of  the 
'mOitant'  class,  that  she  was  making  an 
almost  unforgivable  blunder." 

In  order  to  give  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  own 
side  of  the  case,  a  recent  contribution  by  her 
to  the  Dedly  Nrws,  of  London,  under  the 
heading,  "Why  I  Am  Arrested?"  is  quoted 
in  part: 

To-day  I   was   arrested   at 


Women's  Social  anil  Political  Union  are  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  govern- 
ments act  only  in  response  to  pressure.  Men 
who  wish  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  so  in  a  constiiutiona!  and  order- 
ly manner  by  t!ic  exercise  of  their  votes. 

Women   to  whom  the  vote  has  been  denied 
are  obliged  to  substitute  other  methods,     .\fter 
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long  years  of  quiel,  patient  propaganda,  they  operation  against  them.  This  act  provides  that 
have  now  adopted  more  forceful  tactics.  These  "  no  person  shall  go  to  his  Majesty  or  to  the 
are  (i)  the  questioning  of  cabinet  ministers  in  House  of  Parliament  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
public  meetings,  and  demonstrations  such  as  cessive  number  of  people  at  any  one  time,  or 
those  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  with  above  ten,  under  a  penalty  of  iioo  or  three 
few  days;  and  (2)  the  policy  of  opposing  the  months'  imprisonment."  The  question  has  there- 
government  candidates  in  by-elections,  which  fore  been  pushed  into  the  forefront  of  practical 
has  proved  so  successful,  especially  in  the  recent  politics  and  public  attention,  and  the  women  s 
by-elections  of  Mid- Dover,  Hereford,  and  movement  is  linked  with  the  great  historic 
\Vorcester.  movements  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 

The  question  which  till  three  years  ago  seemed  pie,  but  the  w^omen's  struggle  for  liberty  is  a 
almost  dead  is  now  burning.  At  first  the  women  greater  and  more  honorable  one  than  any  that 
were  ridiculed,  their  demonstrations  were  lias  been  known  in  history,  for  they  have  been 
laughed  at,  and  it  was  said  that  their  work  at  the  lirst  to  discover  how  to  carry  on  a  militant 
the  by-elections  produced  absolutely  no  effect  campaign  without  injury  either  to  life  or  prop- 
upon  the  electorate.  Xow,  however,  the  situa-  erty,  and  they  themselves  have  been  the  only 
tion  is  changed.  The  press,  both  Lil)eral  and  ones  exposed  to  sacrifice  or  danger. 
Conservative,  testify  to  the  great  impression  Tt  has  been  said  against  them  that  their  cam- 
produced  by  the  women's  ari»umcnts  upon  the  paign  has  been  undignified  and  unruly,  but  those 
men  electors.        '  women   who  really  have  their  cause  deeply  at 

Liberal   agents   and'  prominent   local   Liberals  heart  know  that  it  is  only  undignified  to  submit 

tell  those  at  headquarters  how  dangerous  they  to  political   subjecticai.     We  believe  there  is  a 

are  to  the  prospects  of  government  candidates,  point  when  revolt  l)ecomes  a  duty.     Fifty  years 

and    the    electors    themselves    are     responding  of   patient    educational    work   has   produced    so 

nobly  to  the  women's  appeal  to  stand  by  them,  little  result  that  the  present  government  came 

h>en  the  "  raids "  on  the  House  of  Commons  into   power  not   intending  to   do   anything   for 

have   at   last  been  viewed   in   the   serious   light  women's  suffrage.    This  being  the  case,  we  have 

in  which  they  ought  to  be  regarded.  done  what  men  would  have  done  in  our  place. 

Mr.  Muskett,  in  prosecuting  the  fifty  women  We  have  resolved  that  power  shall  be  won  for 
who  were  sentenced  yesterday,  said  that  if  the  the  helpless,  because  voteless,  women.  Our  by- 
powers  which  the  authorities  possessed  under  election  policy,  our  independent  action,  our 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  were  not  strong  **  raids "  that  have  been  so  often  held  up  to 
enough  to  restrain  the  women  suffragists,  an  ridicule,  are  succeeding,  and  the  goal  toward 
obsolete   act  of   Charles  H.   would  be  put   into  which  we  have  been  striving  is  already  in  sigfht. 


AN  AMERICAN  SUFFRAGIST  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

AMERICAN     SufEragists     are     in     high  Sisters,  I  ask  you  to  put  behind  you  the  falla- 

feather.     Never  before  have  the  pros-  ^'^^   ^^   the   past;    discard    vain    dreams:    rely 

c                  c       ^\    '                      ^1  upon  yourselves ;   have   valiant   aims,   believing 

pects  of  success  for  their  movement  been  so  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

rosy.      What    may    be    termed    the    English  Encourage  attainable  possibilities.     Believe  that 

crusade   in   the   United   States,  led  by   Mrs.  Motherhood  should  be  no  greater  than  Father- 

Pankhurst,  was  declared  by  that  lady  her-  liood ;  that  the  wife  should  not  be  the  unpaid 

ir         u/'j-T       J        ^UL  servant  of  the  husband,  but  both  must  be  equal, 

self  to  her  friends  in  London  to  have  been  ^^^  j^  ^^^.g  j^f^  ^j^^  -^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^^,^^j.  ^^^^  ^^^ 

practically  a  succession  of  victories.     But  it  is  predominate,  making  him  subject  to  it,  even  so 

only  fair  to  state  that  the  way  was  paved  for  must  the  idea  of  Motherhood  be  in  woman's  life. 

these  victories,— on  the  platform  and  in  the  •    •    •    ^"^^.^^^   courage,    with    faith    in   your- 

,         i_              r  11        1           1               •  sell,  go  forth  as  an  equal  in  the  race.     Let  the 

press,— by   the   carefully   planned    organiza-  life  of  the  united  home  be  to  you  as  it  is  to  man, 

tlon   of   the    National    Suffrage    Committee,  —a  part  but  not  the  whole  of  existence.    Let  no 

whose  headquarters  are   in   New  York   and  obligation,  no  sacrifice  which  he  does  not  share 

whose  president  is  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Bel-  ^^  y^"^^-    ^^"  ^^  not  belong  to  him  nor  he  to 

*         ,      T.T           ,        .             /    1      A'       I  vou.     You  are  co-workers, 
mont.     In  the  November  issue. 01  the  JSorth 

American  Review  Mrs.  Belmont  replies  to  Mrs.  Belmont's  opponent  had  claimed 
a  writer  in  the  August  number  of  the  same  that  '*  Anti-Sufifragists  have  ample  evidence 
journal  who  had  had  the  temerity  to  discuss  to  prove  woman  suffrage  in  the  four  equal 
adversely  the  question,  "  Shall  woman  have  suffrage  States  a  dismal  failure."  To  this 
a  voice  in  her  own  government?  "  she  replies:  "  Let  them  produce  the  evidence 
Mrs.  Belmont  is  careful  to  state  in  her  properly  signed  and  authenticated.  They 
opening  sentence  that  her  observations  are  never  have  done  this,  they  never  can  do  it, 
not  addressed  to  "  our  living  population, —  because  such  evidence  does  not  exist."  An- 
to  women  beyond  the  A  B  C  of  life."  She  other  charge  was,  "  Women  are  not  fitted 
says  to  the  women  who  have  not  joined  the  for  holding  office."  To  this  comes  the  re- 
movement  for  woman  suffraga:  ply:   "  If   this   is   true,   why   did   the  Anti- 

-"'  •      •  •  •  •   • 
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MRS.,  O.   H.    P.    BELMONT   AT   SUFFHACE   HEADQUARTERS   IN    NEW   YORK 


Suflragc  Association  petition  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  \'ork,  to  put  women  in 
such  ofEcial  positions  as  were  under  his  con- 
trol?" Further,  "Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Idaho  have  had  continuously  women  State 
superintendents  o{  public  instruction,  and 
the  four  States  have  elected  many  county 
superintendents,  treasurers,  recorders,  etc, 
Colorado  and  Utah  have  had  a  number  of 
women  legislators.  Men  are  in  the  majority, 
— why  do  they  elect  women    if  unfitted  ?  " 

Answering  the  charge  that  woman  suf- 
frage leads  to  divorce,  Mrs.  Belmont  shows 
that  in  the  two  Dakotas  and  Oklahoma. 
where  women  have  only  a  fragment  of  school 
suffrage,  divorce  is  easiest;  that  Indiana 
and  California,  whose  u'omen  ha\'e  not  a 
shred  of  suffrage,  lead  in  the  proportion  of 
divorces;  but  that  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Idaho,  where  women  have  the  complete 
franchise,  the  proportion  of  divorces  is 
miallest. 

Anodier  statement  of  the  "Antis"  re- 
futed ia  to  the  effect  that 

paUie  opinion  has  approved  and  sanctioned  llie 
•      -  -■-   -'  ^omen  f,,,.  all  Hie  privileges  ihey 


HOW  enjoy,  and  that  ihe  reason  Ihey  do  not  get 
the  suffrage  is  heeause  all  the  sixty  years'  effort 
has  not  succeeded  In  arousing  large  numbers  of 
women  to  demand  it  or  public  opinion  to  sane- 
Mrs.  Belmont  comes  back  with  the  fol- 
lowing assertion ; 

On  the  contrary,  the  demand  of  women  for 
higher  education,  better  laws,  and  all  the  rest 
was  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  demand 
they  have  made  and  arc  making  for  the  suffrage. 
The  pnblic  sentiment  which  now  favors  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  is  so  great,  contrasted 
with  that  which  approved  those  other  conces- 
sions, that  there  can  hardly  l)c  a  comparison. 
.  ,  .  From  all  these  lesser  gains  the  suffrage 
is  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  It  means  the  alter- 
ing of  Stale  conslitulions,  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  Government  itself,  whose  ultimate  re- 
sults ihc  wisest  cannot  foretell.  No  board  of 
trustees,  no  legislative  body  can  bring  it  about, 
hut  cvcrj'  individual  voter  in  the  entire  State 
can  pass  upon  it.  In  secret  he  casts  his  vote 
and  behind  it  is  the  prejudice  of  the  ages,  the 
natural  disinclination  to  share  one's  authority. 
Opposed  to  woman  suffrage  are  the  powerful 
liquor  interests  ot  the  countr;-.  the  party  "  ma- 
chines." the  immense  moneyed  corporations. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  Mrs.  Belmont 
gives  a  good  account  ti^  ,herself. 
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A  MINE  TEST  OF  CIVILIZATION 

IT  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Graham  Taylor  in  ^own  on  the  temporary  float  and  in  fhe  swaying 

tUf^  v?»,-,,^v  inr  TVr^inhpr    i   fhif  \nrh  i  hucket,  where  no  man  could  breathe  who  had 

the  *J^^;7'0'  tor  December  4  that  such  a  ^.^^    ^^^    apparatus    and    training    with    which 

disaster  as  tell  suddenly  on  the  2000  people  science    had   equipped   them,    they   became   the 

of  Cherry,  111.,  and  almost  every  one  of  its  heroes   of   the   second   "  forlorn   hope."     Their 

two  hundred    homes,    tests   the   efficiency   as  heroism  in  making  the  first  descents  after  the 

«n    „^    *.u^    k,,«,o«;«.,r    ^f    ^,,.-    ^.'xr.'lwoi-i'r^n  sealing  of  the  mine  was  the  more  noteworthy 

well    as    the    humanity   of    our    civilization.  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  although  it  was  against  their 

The   St.   Paul  coal  mine,  in  which  a  herce  judgment  to  make  the  attempt  at  the  time,^  yet 

fire  raged  for  nearly  a  week,  is  situated  on  an  when  the  majority  of  their  confreres  decided 

open  prairie  at  the  end  of  a  coal-road  spur  that  it  ought  to  be  made,  these  three  men  were 

L  ^v     r^i  •  ATI         1  «     fir  c    "D^,,!  x>o,'i  the  first  to  volunteer  and  to  make  the  hazardous 

of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St   Paul  Rail-  ^j^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^p^,^^     ^^  ^^-^  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^-^  U^^^ 

road.      The  community   gathered   about  the  ti^ey  proved  that  at  less  danger  to  others  work 

mining   plant,   which    has   been    in   existence  could  soon  be  begun  without  helmets. 
only  about  six  years,  is  composed  chiefly  of  re-        .j,^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.  f^^^  ^^^ 

cently  arrived  immigrants.     Apart  from  the  ^^j  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

mine  Itself,  with  Its  daily  output  of  1600  tons  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  smoldering,  half-smothered 

of    bituminous    coal,    everj^h.ng    about    die  ^^^^  ^^.^.^^  ^^jjj  ^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

place   and   the   people   is   described    by   Dr.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^„j  j^^^,_  j^ 

Tay  or  as  new  and  crude,  transient  and  un-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,    ^^^^^^^^^ 

developed.        Scarcely  any  population  could        ^  dramatic  moment  came  when  after  the 

have  been  more  unprepared  or  less  resource-  ^^,.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j  ,,^. 

ful  in  coping  with  a  disaster  which  by  the  ^^^^  ^^    ,^^^  ^^^.      ^^^  j       ^,^jj^  ^j^^  ^. 

panic  of  certain  bereavement  or  distracting  .       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  smothered  the  flames,  the 

uncertainty  suddenly  suspended  housekeeping  Q^^.^nment  rescuers  reported  the  discovery 

in   scores  of   families,   deprived   children  of  ^^  y^^^  ^^      ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^j  ^f  ^. 

the  care  of  their  dazed  or  half-crazed  moth-         j^nced  Scotch  miners,  had  walled  them- 

ers     entombed    most    of   the    bread-winners,  ^^,^^^  ;„  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j 

and  interrupted  all  the  activities  of  the  town. 

Even   the  coal   was  exhausted   in  a  day  or       Then  came  the  terrible  alternations  of   joy 

two  and  a  supply  had   to  be  hurried   from  =^"'1  '°"P''''  1^°P<=  ""f  ^"P^'""-  ^^  the  cage  went ' 

i>>v^   *niii   ti  ,.  u|  I  ly  u  down  with  relays  of  rescuers  and  came  up  with 

other  mines.  ^  its  grewsome  burden  of  the  dead  or  the  nearly 

The  number  of  men  reported  in  the  mine  starved  and  smothered  survivors  who  had  been 

at   the   time  the  fire  broke  out  varies  from  entombed  a  whole  week.     The  fact  that  more 

^^«       rM   *u«^«    T^.    ^0^0.^0^   ko*^,-*.  hodies  were  not  found  and  that  over  a  score  of 

474  to  527.     Of  these   124  escaped  before  y^^,.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^_ 

the  shafts  were  first  sealed  to  smother  the  creased  the  strain  of  suspense  and  the  heart- 
fire.  Of  the  remaining  350  or  perhaps  383,  rending  conflict  between  hope  and  despair, 
only  twenty  were  rescued.     To  the  number  For  what  woman  could  save  herself  from  the 

r    1       1      1  ^1      1        ij    1  4.V,    4. u^»,r^  distracting  question,  Is  my     man      coming  up 

of  the  dead  must  also  be  added  the  ten  brave  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  j^  ^^  "down"  among  the  dead 

men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  first  forlorn  at  the  bottom?     But  when  the  almost  unrecog- 

hopc  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  nizable  bodies  were  brought  up,  one  by  one,  and 

In  the  work  of  rescue  Dr.  Taylor  gives  l?»d  »"  a  row  in  the  open  field,  the  iron  entered 

.  ,,         J.  .       ^  ^^     u«j  the  very  soul,  as  all  who  had  not  yet  recovered 

full  credit  to  the  three  young  men  attached  ^^^^^  ,^-;^  ^^^3  ^^^^  compelled  to  file  by  to  try 

to   the   rescue  service  of   the   bnited   States  to  identify  their  own. 

Geological  Survey.    These  were  J  W.  C^^         j^  conclusion,   Dr.  Tavlor  declares  that 

a  graduate  of  the  Lniversity  of  West  Vir-  ^j^^  ^^p^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  which 'the  Illinois  Legis- 

ginia;  George  S.  Rice  a  graduate  of  the  Col-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^jl  ^^  ^n  ^j^^  p^^p,^  ^f  j^j^^j^ 

lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  R.  Y.  ^^j  ^^j^^^  g^^^^^^  ^^,jll  ^^  j^j  ^^^  j^  ^j^^  j^. 

Williams    a  graduate  of  Princeton  Univer-  ^^lligence  and  justice  of  their  laws  for  the 

c^L'   ^^''L^  ^'  ^^  Columbia  protection  of  life  from  preventable  risks,  and 

School  of  Mines.  ^^^  1^^^  f^^  ^^^  j^^^j  compensation  of  those 

"Book-miners"  the  other  miners  call  them.  ^^^^  ^^f^^^.  f^^^  unavoidable  casualties, 
when  impatient  with  their  tests  of  temperature 

and  gas,  the  deadly  "  black  damp  "  and  the  Public  sentiment,  long  since  abroad  and  more 
deadlier  "  white  damp."  But  when  they  buckled  and  more  at  home,  insists  upon  charging  up  to 
on  their  oxygen  breathing  helmets,  which  were  every  industry  the  human  as  well  as  the  mate- 
used  here  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and  rial  cost  of  its  own  product.  The  police  power 
when  they  were  the  first  to  swing  themselves  of  the  State  is  being  exercised  in  legally  com- 
over  the  brink  of  ^he;  jyppkjng  ^afts  and  go  pelling   each    industry    to    assume   all    its   own 


•  •  •       • .  .   •    • 
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risks  and  pay  its  own  costs.  It  is  a  humiliating  to  being  nmlcleil  for  liability  to  damages  under 
fact  that  in  America  more  than  in  any  other  in-  the  common  law.  while  speculative  lawyers  and 
.dnstria]  country  labor  has  been  left  longest  casualty  insurance  companies  have  been  allowed 
withont  the  adequate  protection  of  laws  for  the  (o  share  the  prolit  and  loss  involved  in  the  dam- 
prevention  of  accidents  and  of  occupational  dis-  ages  nominally  awarded  the  injured  or  the 
ease,  and  employers  always  have  been  exposed  heirs  of  the  dead. 


HOW  ISLAM  TEACHES  ITS  YOUNG 


r\  ONTINUING  his  interesting  series  of 
papers  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monties 
on  the  schools  of  the  Orient,  M.  Louis  Ber- 
trand  gives  an  account  of  the  scholastic  in- 
stitutions of  the  Mussulmans,  He  explains 
that  it  would  be  fairer,  perhaps,  to  call  them 
national  schools,  sibce,  like  those  of  the 
Christians  and  Israelites,  they  arc  open  to 
Ottoman  or  Egyptian  scholars  of  any  con- 
fession; but  he  prefers,  for  the  sake  of  clar- 
ity, to  retain  the  designation  Mussulman,  be- 
cause they  are  directed  by  Mussulmans,  and 
religious  instruction  forms  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  curriculum.  It  should  be  pre- 
mised that  M.  Bertrand's  observations  relate 
not  to  the  universities  and  strictly  Islamic 
schools,  which  perpetuate,  even  at  this  late 
date,  the  archaic  methods  of  Arab  pedagofi:}'. 


but  to  "  the  modest  popular  schools,  in  which 
the  teaching  staff  is  almost  always  clerical, 
and  instruction  is  given  to  the  children  of 
each  district  in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing."  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
it  is.  if  one  may  call  it  so,  lay  instruction, 
modeled  more  or  less  on  Western  methods, 
that,  during  the  past  half  century,  the  Egj'p- 
tians  and  the  Turks  have  endeavored  to  ac- 
climatize among  them. 

It  appears  that  the  educational  Sj'stem  act- 
ually in  operation  in  Egj'pt  is  inspired  rather 
bv  Continental  than  by  Anglo-Saxon  meth- 
ods. 

Tt  comprises  primarv  and  sccondarj-  schools, — 
the  lycees  ()r  uymnnsia.— in  which  the  complete 
course  of  study  i-xtcnds  over  eight  years :  four 
for  _  primary  and  four  for  secondary  studies. 
Besides  these  there  are  superior  schools,  which 
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take  the  place  of  the  university;  schools  of  law, 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  civil  engineering,  and 
normal  schools.  Progression  from  one  school 
to  another  is  dependent  upon  the  results  of 
quarterly  and  annual  examinations ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  first  four  years  successful  students 
at  the  general  examinations  receive  a  certificate 
of  primary  studies  which  entitles  them  to  enter 
the  secondary  schools.  In  these  schools  also 
general  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  on  passing  whicli  tlie  scholars 
enter  upon  their  third  year,  specializing  in  let- 
ters or  science,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  certiticaies  of  secondary 
studies  are  awarded  to  successful  students, 
without  which  admission  to  the  superior  schools 
cannot  be  obtained.  Special  schools  devoted  to 
agriculture,  veterinary  surgery,  and  the  training 
of  teachers,  admit  pupils  on  presentation  of  the 
primary  certilicatc.  This  organization,  it  will 
be  seen,  rests  largely  upon  the  French  and  Eu- 
ropean systems ;  and  as  regards  hygiene,  games, 
and  physical  exercises,  Eg>'ptian  pedagogy  has 
borrowed  extensively  from  Anglo-Saxon  meth- 
ods. 

The  great  diflFerence  between  the  Mussul- 
man and  Western  programs  Is  the  entire  ex- 
clusion from  the  former  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
These  two  dead  languages  are  replaced  by 
literar}^  Arabic.  But  this  also  Is  a  dead  lan- 
•  guage;  and  the  students  as  a  rule  care  so 
little  for  its  study  that,  were  It  optional,  it 
would  in  a  very  short  time  be  abandoned. 
At  present  in  Eg>'pt  foreign  languages  form 
the  solid  base  of  literary  instruction, — Eng- 
lish and  French. 

Two  prominent  features  of  this  pedagogic 
system  are  to  be  noted, — each  pupil  pays  for 
his  education,  and  diplomas  are  granted  only 
as  the  result  of  public  examinations. 

M.  Bcrtrand  describes  a  visit  made  by  him 
to  a  private  school  founded  by  Mustafa 
Kamel  at  Cairo  in   1889: 

The  pupils  were  the  children  of  shopkeepers 
and  artisans,  and  they  had  a  very  easy  manner. 
Save  for  the  tarboosh  I  might  have  thought  I 
was  inspecting  one  of  the  schools  of  our  own 
towns.  As  we  entered  the  infant  class  the  pupils 
were  reciting  the  Koran.  In  the  middle  section 
an  Egyptian  professor  was  giving  a  lesson  in 
English.  A  lesson  in  geography  followed,  the 
scholars  being  asked  to  indicate  on  the  map 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  They  acquitted 
themselves  creditably.  As  I  was  examining  in- 
tently the  features  of  some  of  the  pupils  a  sus- 
picion crossed  my  mind.  "  Are  these  little  Mus- 
sulmans?" I  inquired.  "No!  this  one  is  a 
Copt"  "And  the  other?"  "He  is  an  Israel- 
ite." 

Doubtless  both  of  these  children  were  Egyp- 
tians also.  Still,  in  this  Mussulman  school  I 
should  have  preferred  to  hear  other  brilliant 
pupils  than  Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Turkey  an  analogous  system  of  public 
education  has  long  been  introduced.     Here 


also  there  is  a  modern  system  of  instruction 
regularly  organized, — primary  and  secondary 
schools,  superior  schools,  special  military 
schools,  and  schools  of  arts  and  handicrafts. 
But  the  greater  number  of  these  drag  out 
such  a  feeble  existence  that,  as  far  as  their 
influence  is  concerned,  they  might  not  exist 
at  all.  It  is  the  Turks  themselves  who  say 
this.  We  are  forced  to  believe  them,  says 
M.  Bertrand ;  for  the  schools  are  closed  to 
us  as  tightly  as  certain  mosques. 

At  Constantinople,  in  consequence,  I  had  con- 
tented myself  with  admiring  the  fagade  of  the 
school  of  military  medicine.  Here,  in  Syria, 
far  from  the  center  of  the  empire,  in  a  province 
wliere  administrative  rigors  are  somewhat  re- 
laxed, it  will  be  easy,  I  thought,  for  me  to  enter 
an  Ottoman  school.  It  proved  an  illusion!  At 
Beirut  all  1  saw  of  the  college  was  the  walls. 
...  At  Jerusalem  I  was  informed  sub  rosa 
of  the  existence  of  a  normal  school  for  girls; 
but  it  was  evident  that  I  had  as  little  chance  to 
enter  it  as  a  harem ;  and  I  concluded  that  it  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  to  ascertain  where  it  was 
to  be  found. 

After  having  given  up  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  visit  a  school  In  the  .Holy  City,  M. 
Bertrand  was  gratified  by  the  unlooked-for 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  secondary  institu- 
tion, the  director  of  which  was  a  Mussul- 
man of  Cypriote  origin,  more  cultivated, 
more  open,  and  more  liberal  than  the  aver- 
age of  Turkish  functionaries.  The  pupils 
were  not  particularly  well-behaved.  One  of 
them  recited  some  Turkish  verses;  another, 
a  fable  of  La  Fontaine's.  The  visitor  ex- 
changed with  difficulty  two  or  three  French 
phrases  with  certain  scholars  selected  by  the 
teacher.  A  few  days  later  M.  Bertrand  vis- 
ited a  school  founded  and  maintained  by  a 
mullah, — a  religious  Mussulman, — who  had 
been  won  over  to  the  cause  of  European  cul- 
ture. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  individual  or  col- 
lective, notwithstanding  the  declarations  of 
a  love  for  knowledge  with  which  the  re- 
formist press  greets  one  both  in  Egypt  and 
in  Turkey,  M.  Bertr^md  cannot  convince 
himself  that  Mussulmans,  taken  in  the  mass, 
have  any  strong  or  resolute  desire  for  In- 
struction on  European  lines.  In  reality  the 
people  "  are  in  accord  with  the  Mussulman 
clergy  in  resisting  the  Invasion  of  European 
ideas."  The  problem  of  Mussulman  educa- 
tion would  be  singularly  simplified  If  Egypt 
and  Turkey  were  countries  somewhat  more 
homogeneous,  as  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Unfortunately  ethnic  unity  does  not  exist  In 
the  Orient. 
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One  of  the  jounuest 
bom  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  East  is  the 
Eg>-ptian  University  of 
Cairo.  It  was  formally 
opened  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  already  the 
number  of  students  has 
doubled.  Its  founder, — 
of  whom  further  mention 
follows  beloH", — imbued 
with  the  idea  of  "  Ef^ipt's 
civil  and  political  regen- 
eration, evolved  a  plan 
for  an  establishment  de- 
voted to  higher  culture, 
where  the  splendid  records 
of  the  past  should  be 
called  out  from  ages  of 
silence,  where  the  ances- 
tral histories  should  be  re- 
vived from  the  old  classics, 
and  this  in  the  original  to 

at  the  same  time,  the  spirit  and  the  develop-    highei 
ment  of  other  races  should  be  studied  throujjh 
the  medium  of  the  new  languajjes.'' 

From  an  Egj-ptian  point  of  view,  French 
or  German    as   spoken   and    written    to-day 
might  naturally  enough  be  looked  uiwn  as  an 
upstart  language.  The  ancient  Moslem  ideal; 
and  traditions  are,  however,  being  perpetu- 
ated to  the  exclusion  of  modern  thought  and 
methods,  both  in  spirit  and  in  form,  at  an- 
other Cairo  seat  of  learning,  the  mosk  and 
university  of  El  Azhar.  said  to  have  first 
opened  its  doors  a  thousand  lears  ago.     The 
existence  of  the  new  academical  house  seems 
due  to  the  initiative  of  His  Kliedivial  High-   To  slun\ 
ness  Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha,  a  member  of  the    to  I'rince 
reigning  family,  or,  to  be  quite  exact,  the    the  ariici 
vice-reigning  family,  since  P^E>Tt  's  ofHcially    opportuni 
a  Turkish  dependency.     Fuad  Pasha,  so  one    versiti . 
learns  from  the  Roman  Nuoz-a  Antnlogin.  is    tian  *\on 
not  only  the  founder  of  the  F"g;'ptian  Uni- 
versity of  Cairo  but  its  "  effective  President.' 
a  number  of  wealthy  and  mnnificrnt  Fo'p- 
tians  having  subscribed  to  its  endowment. 

The  English  administrative  element,  in 
Egypt  regard  this  educational  movement. 
with  its  nationalistic  tendencies,  a^  not  onh 
dangerous  but  seditious.  The  courses  were 
at  first  given  in  different  lan|:uages,  some  in 
En^ish,  others  in  French,  and  otlii 
ArdHC      But 


of  foreign  speech,  in 

lie  acquisition  of 

er  culture,  all   instruc 

ion   will   eventu- 

be    given    in    Arabic 

on  I  v,"— cheerless 

s  for  believers  in  the  i 

laxim  E^ypt  for 

En^lhh.      Meanwhile, 

ambitious  vouths 

preparing  themselves  a 

European  insti- 

th^ 


?ach  their  countrymen  whatever 
irld  has  to  offer,  one  of  them, 
for    instance,    at    the    late    Professor    I.om- 
hroso's    Turin    schoiii    of    criminal    anthro- 
pologi'.    Admission  to  this  Eastern  university 
is  by  no   means    restricted    to    Mussulmans, 
but  is  granted  "  to  every  one  asking  regular 
enrollment  as  student  or  auditor,  of  what- 
faith  and  creed." 
that  no  want  of  liberality  attaches 
I'uad's  conception,  the  author  of 
:  moreover  tells  us  that   there  arc 
ties  for  female  students  at  this  uni- 
He  adds,  however,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian women  are  not  taking  to  the  notion  of 
thus  abandoning  the  langoroiis  life  of  their 
scented  harems. 

In  the  article  in  the  \uova  Antiilogia  to 
which  ^^■e  have  already  referred, — and  which 
is    published     anonymously.- — there    is    also 
gi\'en  a  siimman,-  of  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors  of  this  new  university. 
"  V'oung  Egypt,"  according  to  the  writer,  has 
ambitions  with  which  even  the  new  Orient  is 
unfamiliar.    For,  to  quote  the  words  of  Ismail 
been    determined    by    Pasha  in  characterizing  Egypt  to  a  French 
Fuad  that  "  whereas  it  is  desirable  to    diplomat:     "My    coimtry   is    no   longer   in 
free  die  young  students  of  Eppt  from  the    Africa;  we  have  become  part  of  Europe." 
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THE  TURKEY:     AMERICA'S  NATIONAL  BIRD 

OO  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
'-'  the  eagle  in  connection  with  matters 
political  in  the  United  States;  it  has  become 
such  a  familiar  figure  in  so  many  of  our 
newspaper  cartoons;  we  are  apt  to  attach  so 
great  a  potency  to  its  mere  scream  as  a  terror 
to  evil-doers  in  international  affairs;  and  t 
adoption  as  a  national  emblem  has  seemed  to 
indicate  so  exclusive  a  right  in  the  bird,  that 
the  majority  of  persons,  if  asked  to  name 
the  principal  indigenous  bird  of  this  countn 
would  unhesitatingly  reply,  "  The  American 
eagle."  But  they  would  be  wrong.  As  a 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Union    of    the    American    Republics    points 


The  far-famed  eagl 
as  simply  a  first  cou'ii 
sphere,  but  the  aguila 
whole  earth  from  time 
was  indicative  of  the 
advances  of  the  Ro- 


e  represents  its  species 
1  in  the  Western  Hem 
family  has  occupied  the 
immcraorial.     The  eagle 


mpirf 


It  \. 


1    China 


for 


known 

ages.  To-day  it 
graces  the  standards 
of  Russia,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  several 
other  great  world- 
powers. 

The  one  truly 
American  bird  is 
our  friend  the  tur- 
key. It  is  indige- 
nous to  America. 

Among  the  abor- 
iginal inhabitants  it 
was  a  favorite  fowl ; 
wherever  their  corn 
or  maize  was  grown 
the  turkey  also  grew 
and  thrived;  like 
corn,  the  turkey  was 
discovered  by  the 
earliest  European  ad- 
venturers and  set- 
tlers, and  by  them 
sent  home  as  trophies 
of  the  chase.  Since 
then  the  turkey,  fol- 
lowing Indian  corn, 
which  it  dearly  loves 
as  food,  has  been 
cwried  to  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth, 
to  embellish  the  farm. 
and  to  add  another 
factor  to  the  many 
contributed  for  man's 
enjoyment  by 
America. 


aborlKtnal  Inhabitants 
of  North  America 
adopted  to  record  intor- 


preseDtitlon  ot  a  tur- 
key was  meant  to  eon- 
VKj  tbe  Idea  that  the 
bird  was  abundant  In 
that  particular  nelgh- 
borhcx>d.  It  la  a  rare 
specimen  of  native 
character  writing,  pre- 
served Id  tbe  Bureau  of 
EthnolOKT  of  the  Na- 
tloDBl   Hnseuoi) 


When  Coronado  explored  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  he  and  his  companions 
were  espec  ally  attracted  to  the  large  num 
bers  of  turkeys  thit  they  saw  in  the  Indian 
villages  Many  of  them  were  domesticated 
but  large  flocks  were  m  the  w  Id  state  Even 
earlier  than  ih  s  Cortes  and  h  s  followers 
in  Mexico  had  found  turkeys  more  common 
than  any  other  k  nd  of  poultry  That  the 
Aztecs  knew  the  bird  is  shown  by  the  very 
name  of  it  in  Mexcan  huaj  lote  Indeed 
in  certain  pins  of  the  country  it  was  wor 
shiped.  In  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
at  Washington  there  is  a  rare  specimen  resi- 
dent in  that  particular  neighborhood.  The 
Zuiii  Indians,  who  knew  the  bird  from  their 
earliest  history,  have  the  following  curious 
legend  about  the  turkey,  which  links  the 
New  World  with  the  Old-World  account 
of  the  Deluge: 

The  world  was  at  one  time  covered  by  a  ter- 
rible flood  of  waler.  The  turkey  became  weary 
of  constant  flying  and  decided,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  companions  and  even  of  the  gods,  to 
land  wherever  opportunity  offered.  The  bird 
settled  in  the  mud,  and  when  he  tried  to  rise 
again  the  feathers  could  be  released  only  by  a 
mighty  pull.  Some  of  the  mud  stuck  to  the 
feathers,  making  a  spot  on  them,  and  this  mark 
has  ever  since  remained  as  a  sign  of  the  turkey's 
disobedience  both  of  common  sense  and  divine 
command. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wild  turkey  of  America  is  the  progenitor  of 
turkeys  the  world  over;  but  so 
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A    FLOCK    OF    "BARNYARD"    TURKEYS 


favor  the  view  that  our  domestic  bird  is  de- 
scended from  a  variet)-  indigenous  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  is,  however,  generally 
agreed  that  all  turkeys  have  descended  "  in 
some  way  or  other  from  the  three  kinds 
known  to-day  as  the  North  American,  the 
Mexican,  -and  the  Honduras  or  OcellaCed 
varieties."  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  bird  only 
when  it  is  "  smoking  on  the  board,"  :is  the 
poet  Gay  says,  we  append  the  followint; 
brief  description  of  the  three  kinds: 

The  colors  of  the  Kortli  American  turkey  art- 
black,  beautifully  shaded  wtih  a  rich  bronze,  ihc 
breast  plumage  being  dark  bronze,  illuminated 
with  a  lustrous  finish  of  coppery  gold.  .  .  . 
The  full-grown,  healthy  bird  is  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  bronze,  black,  copper  and  gold.  Tlic 
Mexican  turkey,  wild  throughout  that  republic, 
is  short  in  shank,  the  fcaclicrs  of  its  body  are 
metallic  blaek,  shaded  only  slightly  -with  bronze, 
while  all  its  feathers  arc  tipped  with  white. 
s  thought  that  the  white  markings  of 
■      ■  ■       '  the 


arkey  is  scattered  well  over  most  of  Central 
America.  ...  It  is  txlremely  wild,  and  its 
coloring  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  llic  family. 
The  head  and  neck  are  raked,  and  no  breast 
tuft  is  present.  The  ground  color  of  the  plu- 
mage is  a  beautiful  bronze-green,  banded  with 
gold-bronze,  blue,  and  red.  with  some  bands  of 
brilliant  black.  The  name  "  Occllatfd  "  !<  given 
to  it  on  account  of  the  large  spots  on  the  longer 
feathers,  giving  them  a  fanciful  rcscnibbnici.-  to 
ej«. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  raised  six 
atandard  varieties, — the  Bronze.  Xarraganscit, 
Buff,  Slate.  White,  and  Black.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences are  in  size  and  color  of  plun'age. 

Turkey*  were  carried  to  the  Old  World 
bjr  the  earlier  discoverers  as  "  trophies  of 
the  New  World."     Cortes  took  specimens 


to  Spain  in  1520:  to-day,  in  Madrid,  tur- 
keys are  offered  for  sale  in  the  very  square 
in  whicli  were  held  the  aulos  tie  fe  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  England  the  bird  was  in- 
troduced in  1524.  These  descendants  of  the 
parent  stock  were  carried  back  again  to  New 
England,  where  they  were  crossed  with  the 
original  turkey  and  began ,  the  breed  that 
has  spread  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  The  fowl  was  long  in  reaching 
France;  for  the  (irst  mention  of  it  in  history- 
is  in  connection  with  the  wedding  of  Charles 
IX.  and  Fli/abeth  of  Austria  (June  27, 
1570). 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  turkey  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  informed  that  Te.xas 
headed  the  list  of  States  producing  the  fowl 
at  the  date  of  the  census  ot  iijoo.  Then 
came  Missouri.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana. Rhode  Island  is  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  breed  and  the  study  given  to  the 
towl,  both  as  a  scientific  and  commercial  ob- 
ject. Although  turkey  raising  is  not  a  simple 
matter,  the  bird  requiring  more  space  than  is 
found  in  a  small  farm,  yet  satisfactory  profit 
is  the  general  reward  if  proper  attention  is 
given  to  the  business:  and  it  is  as  simple  to 
raise  turkeys  of  superior  quality  as  it  is  to 
raise  those  of  inferior  quality. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  on  the 
subjei-t,  it  appears  from  the  Bulletin  that 
there  is  really  a  scarcity  of  turkeys  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  9,000,000 
turkeys  in  this  country. — less  than  Mie  bird 
for  every  nine  persons.  This, — reckoning 
the  standard  weight  of  a  bird  at  12  to  36 
pounds,  of  H'hich  only  one-half  is  available 
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as  food, — the  Bulletin  considers  is  "  scarcely  more  bountifully  some  one  must  soon  do 
enough  turkey  meat  to  go  around."  It  adds:  without  this  luxury  for  the  great  national 
"  Until    the    growers    provide    the    country^    holidays  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas." 


THE    PRESENT  STATUS  OF    RAILWAY   ENTER- 
PRISE  IN   CHINA 

npHE  participation  of  the  United  States  Haraguchi  enters  into  an  enumeration  of 
in  the  loan  for  the  Hankow-Canton  the  Chinese  railw^ays  already  constructed  and 
and  Hankow-Szechuen  railways  has  awak-  under  operation,  giving  their  respective  capi- 
ened  in  this  country  much  interest  in  railway  talizations  (the  Japanese  yen  equaling  ap- 
enterprise  in  the  new  China.  It  therefore  proximately  half  a  dollar)  and  actual  con- 
seems  opportune   to  note  the  existing  status  ditions  of  traffic: 

of  Chinese  railways  as  described  by  one  who  /  n  rp,     r*  i  •      tvt  i  j          -i         i.         i      ^u 

„       -,,          \'n    \           11       -u  (i)   The  Peking-Mukden  railway  has  a  length 

IS  exceptionally  well^  qualihed   to   deal  wath  ^f  ^^  j^ji^s.     its  capital  is  estimated  at  about 

the  subject.      Mr.  K.   Haraguchi,  w^ho  con-  48,600,000  yen,  half  of  which  was  borrowed  from 

tributes    to    a    recent    issue    of    the     Taiyo  England.      This    line    yielded    a    net    profit    of 

(Tokio)  an  article  on  the  railways  in  China,  4,ooo,ooo  yen  last  year.      (2)  The  Peking-Han- 

x-      e                 1              L                     •         •         J  kow  railway,  totaling  754  miles,  has  a  capital 

has  for  several  years  been  an  engineering  ad-  ^^  78,150,000  yen,  most  of  which  was  supplied 

viser   to    the   late   Grand    Councillor   Chang  by  a  British-French  syndicate.    Its  net  profit  for 

Chih-tung   and    superintended    the   construe-  the  past  year  amounted  to  some  5,730,ooo  yen. 

tion  of  several  railways  in  Hunan  and  Hupeh  (3)  The  Taokou-Tzechoufu  railway  is  a  branch 

,  .i       ,                  J      -      J    ^,  .             ^  ^  of  the  Peking-Hankow  svstem,  and  has  a  mile- 

while  the   now   deceased   Chinese  statesman  ^g^  ^f  ^    j^g  capital  is '8,730,000  yen,  most  of 

was  viceroy  of  those  two  provinces.     Natu-  which  is  of  British  origin.     The  traffic  report 

rally,  Mr.  Haraguchi  is  thoroughly  conver-  for  this  line  for  the  past  year  shows  a  deficit  of 

sant  with   the  present  condition  of  railway  300,090  yen.     (4)  The  Pingsiang-Chuchow  rail- 

^r.  way  IS  04  miles  long,  and  was  built  with  a  capi- 

enterprise  in  China.                      .       ,  ^l  .  tal  of  4,170,000  yen.    The  net  profit  of  this  line 

As  is  well  known,  the  genesis  of  Chinese  last  year  was   119,000  yen.      (5)  The  Kaifeng 

railways   dates  back   to    1876,  when   several  branch  of  the   Peking-Hankow   railway  is   115 

enterprising  Britishers  constructed  a  line  con-  ^'^^^  '"  length.     Its  capital  is   19410^  yen. 

.       ou        i_   •      •  L  ^u     1X7                      u  most  of  which  is  of  Belgian  origin.     This  line 

necting  Shanghai  with  the  Woosung  anchor-  jg  ^^^  y^^  ^p^^  ^  p^yi^^  ^^^j^      ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 

age.     But  the  undertaking  was  much  ahead  ting-Taiyuanfu   railway,  with   a   length  of   151 

of  its  time,  and  the  popular  superstition  of  miles,  is  another  branch  of  the  Peking-Hankow 

Fungshui  was  so  strong  that  the  line  was  de-  system.     Its   capital,   mostly   Russian    is   esti- 

1-  u  J      u     .1         X.            J       •*           *    •-!«  mated  at  21,970,000  yen.      (7)  The   Shanghai- 

mohshed    shortly    afterwards,    its    materials  Nanking  railway,  which  is  205  miles  long,  was 

being    conveyed    to    Formosa,    where    they  built  with  a  capital  of  43,090,000  yen,  most  of 

were   dumped   on    the   beach   and    there   al-  which  was  furnished  by  British  capitalists.    This 

lowed    to   remain    until   stolen   or  rendered  1^"^'  *^<^"»j^  ^^  ^^^  "P<>"  \  Pjyi"^  basis,  prom- 

1         I               '        1          1.        Tv/r       Tj^ ises  soon  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 

useless   by   continued    neglect.      Mr.    Hara-  j^  Southern   China.      (8)  The   Peking-Kalgan 

guchi  thinks  that  in  this  particular  case  this  road,  just  opened  to  traffic,  marks  a  new  era 

superstitious  doctrine  did  China  good  rather  in  the  history  of  Chinese  railways,  for  it  was 

than  harm,  for  had  the  Woosung  road,  with  ^"^!*  by  Chinese  engineers  with  Chinese  capital, 

'              e       y         r    ^  /:  •     1        1  It  IS  125  miles  long. 
a  narrow  gauge  of  only  2  leet  o  inches,  been 

^allowed  to  remain  unmolested  more  lines  Adding  to  the  above  lines  the  already  con- 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  built  after  structed  portions  of  the  Shanghai-Ningpo  and 
the  same  model  until  it  w'ould  have  become  Hankow-Canton  railways,  aggregating  some 
difficult  to  convert  them  into  the  standard  125  miles,  and  the  500  miles  of  the  German 
gauge,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the  railway  in  Shantung,  the  Chinese  railways 
Chinese  railway  system  was  to  become  com-  of  to-day  total  some  25CX)  miles,  which  is  not 
mercially  important.  When  in  1881  the  more  than  half  the  mileage  of  those  of  Japan. 
Chinese  Government  at  the  suggestion  of  In  Mr.  Haraguchi's  estimate,  outlays  on 
the  British  engineer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Kinder,  de-  Chinese  railways  are  invariably  too  heavy, 
cided  to  build  a  line  between  the  coal  mines  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  undesirable  prac- 
at  Tongshan  and  Tientsin,  it  adopted  a  stand-  tices  generally  prevailing  among  the  native 
ard  gauge  of  4  feet  83^  inches.  officials  entrusted  with  the  construction  of 
With     these     prelim.inary     remarks     Mr.  these  lines. 
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THE   RAILROADS   OT   MANCHURIA.    EXISTING   AND   IN   COURSE   OF   CONSTRUCTION 
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THE  GYROSCOPIC  MONORAILROAD 


T  N  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  August, 
*  1908,   tliere  appeared  a  description  of 

several  applications  of  the  giToscopic  princi- 
ple, incluilint;  the  Urennan  monorail.  The 
recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Brennan's  inven- 
tion before  the  Royal  Society  of  England 
has  confirmed  in  almost  every  particular  the 
remarkable  promises  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  exhibition,  held  under  the  same 
auspices  in  1907.  At  that  time  Mr.  Uren- 
nan exhibited  a  small  car,  which  traveled  on 
a  single  rail  or  cableway  and  Itept  its 
equilibrium  perfectly  even  while  rounding 
curves  and  when  its  load  was  shifted  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  This  equilibrium  was 
preserved  by  means  of  a  pair  of  wheels  that 
were  rotateii  at  high  speed  in  opposite 
directions.  Just  as  a  top  is  kept  from  falling 
while  spinning  at  high  speed,  these  rotating 
wheels  prevented  the  car  from  toppling  over. 
It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  princi- 
ple of  the  gjToscope,  long  understood  by 
physicists,  but  not  yet  a  matter  of  popular 
knowledge.  Experts  freely  predicted  a  revo- 
lution in  railroad  practice. 

In  the  Scientific  American  for  November 
27,  1909,  it  is  stated  that  since  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  his  gyroscopic  car  Mr.  Brennan 


has  been  at  work  developing  details  which 
would  permit  of  using  the  same  principle  on 
a  much  larger  car  suitable  for  carr^'ing 
heavy  loads.  The  car  exhibited  in  Novem- 
ber last  before  the  Royal  Society  was  fourteen 
feet  long,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  ten  feet 
wide.  It  weighed  twenty-two  tons.  Carry- 
ing a  load  of  forty  passengers,  the  car 
traveled  on  a  single  rail  around  a  circular 
track  220  yards  in  circumference.  The  bal- 
ance was  perfectly  kept  by  means  of  two 
g}Toscopes,  weighing  three-quarters  of  a  ton 
each  and  revolving  at  a  speed  of  3000  revo- 
lutions per  minte.  The  wheels  were  in- 
cased and  ran  in  a  vacuum  so  as  to  reduce 
friction  to  a  minimum.  A  gasolene  engine 
was  used,  to  keep  the  gyroscope  spinning  and 
also  to  propel  the  car.  Attempts  were  made 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  by  shifting  the 
passengers  suddenly  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  but  the  gyroscope  wheels  when  sub- 
jected to  this  severe  test  restored  the  bal- 
ance at  once.  The  precessional  action  that 
always  accompanies  the  gyroscopic  motion 
was  overcome  by  means  of  friction  devices. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  monorail  is  that 
the  cost  of  construction  is  considerably  less; 
but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that 
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a  slight  deviation  from  a  true  line  would  re-  pendent  and  variation  in  one  must  not  take 
suit  in  no  damage,  whereas  when  two  par-  place  without  a  corresponding  variation  in 
allel  tracks  are  used  they  must  both  be  kept  the  other.  In  rounding  curves  there  is 
perfectly  parallel  and  in  perfect  alignment,  always  danger  of  spreading  the  tracks  where 
Otherwise  the  car  will  run  oflE  the  track  or  a  double-rail  track  is  used,  while  with  a  mono- 
will  rock  violently  if  one  side  dips  below  the  rail  line  should  the  side  thrust  be  sufficient 
other.  Thus  a  double-rail  track  is  more  to  shift  the  rail  there  would  be  no  tendency 
difficult  to  keep  in  repair  than  two  monorails,  on  the  part  of  the  car  wheels  to  leave  the 
for  the  reason  that  the  tw-o  rails  are  interde-  track. 


THE  MODERN  "CLAMOR  OF  NATIONALITIES" 

P^ESPITE   the  undisputed   growth  of  im-  going  on  a  struggle  between  indigenous  wliites 

^     perialism  and  the  constant  accretion  r.f  ^nd  white  immigrants     Tlicn  there  exists  a  rup- 

'^     .            ,                                      '          •  ture    also    between    white    and    colored    people, 

vast    empires,    there    are    not    wantmg   signs  „,^j.e  pronounced  in  the  northern  part.     There 

(says   Albert   Wirth,    writing   in    the    Neuc  is  finally  a  war  on  l)etween  education  and  bar- 

Rundschau)    that   this    is   pre-eminently   the  barisni,    l)etween    the   civilization   of    the   culti- 

day  of  nationalism.     Herr  Wirth,  who  is  r.  ^^^^'^^   P^^'V    ^"'^    ^^'^    wildncss   of   the   jungle. 

,1  ,  f-y  .  !•  ^  J  ^  I  marsh,  and  mountain.  Language  is  of  lesser 
well-known  German  journalist  ^nd  traveler,  influence  here  than  elsewhere.  The  Luso-Bra- 
has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  jour-  zilian  is  hardly  less  prejudiced  against  the 
ney  throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  is  Portuguese  than  against  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
firmly  convinced  that  the  smaller  national!-  "i-»">'  the  inliabitant  of  Chile  despises  Span- 
•>  ^1  ^1  •  -J  ^  J  i.'irds,  Swi'is,  and  rrenchmen  in  an  equal  man- 
ties  of  the  earth  are  more  m  evidence  to-day  ^^r.  W  ith  the  Indians  the  indigenous  people 
than  ever  before.  Here  is  some  of  his  testi-  are  mostly  not  on  bad  terms,  since  President 
mony:  Juarez  of   Mexico   was   a   full   blooded   Indian, 

_       .       _  ,              -           ,       •      I  '''"d  in  the  veins  of  many  noble  people  of  Chile 

In  1905  the  Russian  Poles  awoke  and  gained  flow  the  blood  of  Araucanos:  the  Gauchos  of 
self-consciousness,    but    at    the    same    time    the  the  y\rgcntine  Rcpul)lic  are  half-Indian. 
Lithuanians  also  awoke.    All  at  once  the  Lithu-  u     t-    •     j    c             u 
anians  possessed  a  number  of  newspapers  and  In   the    L  nited   States,   Herr  Wirth  con- 
an  abundance  of   national   leagues.     They   al-  tends,  the  conflict  of  nationalities  is  a  char- 
ready  demand  the  use  of  the  Lithuanian  Ian-  acteristic  of  the  State. 
guage  m  the  church.     The  Poles  are  against  ?t, 

but  the  Russians,  who  at  an   earlier  time  op-  It  is  observed  recently  that  nationalism  in  the 

pressed  both   Lithuanians  and   Poles,   now  aid  United    States    is    on    the    increase.      Germans, 

the  weaker  party,  the  Lithuanians.     Divide  ef  Inshmen,  negroes,  have  all  become  more  con- 

itnpera.    .    .    .    Further    down    in    the    south  scions  of  their  individualities  than  at  any  pre- 

Great  Russians,  Ruthenians,  and  Poles  tight  one  vious  time.     To  a  great  extent  that  is  a  conse- 

another,  and  all  of  them  together  are  against  quencc    of    the   new    colonial    and    imperiali.stic 

the  Jew  and  the  German.  policy;  at  the  same  time  a  consequence  of  the 

n     i_   J.          .          I                       •  ^    ^u     /^  natural  alienation   from   England.     I   have  ob- 

Such  dissensions,  however,  exist,  the  Ger-  ^^^ved  that  in  mixed  marriages,  where  the  wife 

man.  writer  continues,  because  they  are  not  is  a  Spaniard,  the  children  learn  Spanish  better 

the  result  of  sophistic  diplomats;  thev  are  an  or  exclusively.     T   have  met   Irishmen   and  ne- 

elcmcntal  phenomenon.                         '  J^rroes  who  spoke  German  fluently  having  groNv-n 

up  in  Pennsylvania.    In  Canada  the  French  can- 

A  phenomenon  of  that  nature  may,  of  course,  not   be   destroyed,   as   their   number,    two   milr 

be  ■  diplomatically  utilized  or   ignored.     It  is  a  lions  and  a  quarter,  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of 

phtoomenon  that  may  be  observed  in   Protes-  the  English.    C<»nse(|uently  the  French  feel  very 

tant  South  Africa  and  in  Catholic  Brazil,  in  the  comfortable,   especially  as   even   their   Premier. 

Christian  world   as  well   as  in   the  Buddhistic  Sir    Wilfrid   Laurier,   came    fmm    their    mids^. 

and  Mohammedan  world;  in  .short,  in  all  parts  They   have   not    the    least    desire    to    join    the 

of  thie  globe.     Australia  is   prejudiced   against  Union,   for  they  would  be  crushed,  while  now 

the  yfellow  race  and  the  Hawaiian  Kanakas  and  their  privileges  are  respected ;  that  is  the  inner- 

has  excluded  Dalmatian  vineyard  laborers.   She  most  reason  of  their  loyalty.     Otherwise  they 

received  .the    North    American    fleet    with    the  have  no  liking   for  the   Fnidish,  esi)ecially  as 

grieatest  enthusiasm*  as  an  aid  against  the  dan-  they  are  extremely  eager  Catholics. 

gerous  Japanese  and  their   immigration.     Shi*  t      t?              ^i.                ^           r            •!!• 

sees  with  the  greatest  displeasure  that  some  of  ^  '"    France,    three-anarters    of    a    million 

ber  ..yrhite  subjects  already  serve  under  Chinese  Bretons  and  some  hundred  thousand  Basques 

onplc^s.     Between  the  Boers  and  the  Eng  and  Corsicans  stand  aloof  from  the  jr^neral 

lidnpen.  the  ^dissension  disappeared  with  aston-  bojy 
Ishing  rapidity  because  both  are  threatened  bv 

the  "blade  peril."     In  South  America  there  is  Tn  Spain.  Catalonians  and  Castilians  are  sepa- 
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rated  by  a  deep  gulf.   In  Belgium,  Walloons  and       In  Persia,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Arabs,  inhabit- 

Flemish  struggle  against  each  other.     In  Ger-  ants  of  Beluchistan  and. Tatars  of  Aderbeijan; 

many  there   are   even   three   kinds   of   national  in     India,    Siam,    China,'   Siberia, — everywhere 

enemies :     The    Frenchmen    of     Lorraine,    the  there  is  extreme  disruption.     Japan  has  a  hard 

Danes  and  the  Poles,  besides  some  minor  ones,  nut  to  crack  in   Formosji,  being  in  a  minority 

— Mazurs  and  Lithuanians.     In  Austria,  Russia,  (i  to  60)  against  the  Chinese  and  the  Chinaizeci 

and  Turkey  the  struggle  of  nationalities  is  an  folk.    Korea  only  has  experienced  no  inner  dis- 

everyday    phenomenon,    but    ev:n    Scandinavia,  ruption  and  also  no  Irredentism,  although   she 

peaceable  as   she  is,   has  gone  through   similar  is  filled  with  great  indignation  against  the  Japa- 

experierices.      Northern    Europe,    with    its    thin  nese  invasion.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

population,    has   preserved    three   or   even    four  granite-like,   strong  peculiarity  of  the   Koreans 

(Iceland)    national  types,  will  gain  the  victory. 
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)0  men  of  p:enius  make  good  husbands?  not  a  model  of  fidelity',  is  said  to  have  "  mar- 
In  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen-  ried  not  unhappily."  Mr.  Low  suggests  that 
tury  and  After  Mr.  Sidney  Low  answers  this  Johnson's  marriage  was  unfortunate  because 
question  with  a  decided  "  No!  "  He  sug-  his  friends  and  contemporaries  regarded  it  as 
gests  various  reasons  why  they  do  not  as  a  grotesque.  But,  surely,  what  the  neighbors 
matter  of  fact  and  why  they  ought  not  in  say  is  no  test  of  the  ; success  or  failure  of  ,a 
the  interest  of  the  race  itself.  First,  as  to  the  marriage.  'Johnson  himself  was  more  than 
matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  great    satisfied  with  his  wife. 

writer  either  does  not  marry,  or,  if  he  does        The  following  is  Mr.  Low's  list  of  men  of 
marry,  the  union  turns  out  badly?  letters  who  did  not  marry:  Hobbes,  Newton, 

In  order  to  prove  his  case  Mr.  Low  takes  Locke,  Congreve,  Otway,  Pope,  Prior,  Rich- 
a  list  of  sixty-eight  distinguished  writers  of  ardson,  James  Thomson,  Gray,  Hume,  Adam 
the  English  language.  Of  these  twenty-five  Smith,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Ben- 
never  married  at  all ;  of  the  remaining  forty-  tham,  Keats,  Charles  Lamb,  Macaulay,  New- 
three,  twenty  were  fairly  satisfactory  and  man,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
twenty-three  were  unfortunate  and  sometimes  Charles  Reade,  James  Thomson  (B.V.),  and 
disastrous.  He  finds  the  same  result  follow  Walter  Pater.  The  list,  whatever  criticism 
from  the  examination  of  the  lives  of  distin-  may  be  passed  upon  it,  is  very  interesting  and 
guished  women  of  letters.  suggestive. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  his  list.  Mr.  Lrow  raises  the  question  whether  fail- 
Unhappy  marriages:  Shakespeare,  Milton,  ure  in  matrimony  is  the  penalty  of  eminence 
Dryden,  Pepys,  Swift,  Addison,  Sterne,  Bos-  generally  or  merely  of  literary  eminence ;  and 
well.  Burns,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Haz-  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
litt,  Lytton,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Landor,  Dick-  the  causes  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
ens,  Thackeray,  Rossetti,  Fitzgerald.  Note  marriages  of  men  of  letters.  He  puts  for- 
that  Mr.  Low  includes  among  the  unhappy  ward,  with  some  plausibility,  the  theory  of  a 
marriages  those  in  which  the  husbands,  like  friend  of  his,  that  this  failure  is  simply 
Boswell  and  Burns,  were  unfaithful  to  their  due  to  the  fact  that  they  see  too  much  of  each 
wives.  The  wives  of  Shelley  and  Rossetti  other.  A  literary  man  lives  in  the  house  all 
committed  suicide.  The  wives  of  Southey  and  day,  and,  therefore,  he  and  his  wife  see  too 
Thackeray  became  insane.  much  of  each  other.     If   Mr.   Carlyle  had 

The  happily  married  in  the  list  are  as  fol-  been  compelled  to  attend  at  an  office  from 
lows:  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Steele,  Fielding,  Smol-  ten  to  four  o'clock  daily  Mrs.  Carlyle  might 
lett,  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Crabbe,  Words-  have  been  a  happier  woman.  People  who  arc 
worth,  Scott,  Leigh  Hunt,  Moore,  De  Quin-  always  together  get  on  each  other's  nerves  in 
cey,  Darwin,  Froude,  Matthew  Arnold,  time;  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  short  separa- 
Kingsley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  William  tion  is  the  best  prescription  for  avoiding  a 
Morris.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  judicial  separation  and  divorce, 
principle  Mr.  Low  divides  the  sheep  from  Mr.  Low  finds  consolation  in  thinking  that 
the  goats.  the    domestic    unhappiness    in    genius    may 

Scott  is  said  to  have  married  "  not  quite  be  a  device  of  Nature  to  guard  against 
sympathetically,"  Leigh  Hunt  married  "  not  the  premature  production  of  a  race  of 
quite  happily."     Sheridan,  who  was  certainly    "  supermen." 
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CURING  DISEASE  BY  COLOR  AND  MUSIC 

THERE  have  been  published  recently,  In  It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  many  more  who 
La  Revue  (Paris),  a  number  of  articles  ^'^  "^«^T.^  by  the  influence  of  music  than  who 
,  ,.  .  i_  1  re  1  are  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  color,  or  than  are 
dealing  with  the  eltect  upon  the  nervous  sys-  capable  of  telling  the  difference  in  shades  of 
tern  of  the  various  colors  and  the  different  color.  And  yet  the  effect  of  color  is  more  gen- 
musical  tones.  The  author  mentions  some  of  erally  shown  on  the  nerves  of  nervous  people 
the  accepted  facts  relating  to  the  soothing  ^1^^"  ^^e  effect  of  music.  Why  is  this  so? 
„  ^  •  1-  -J  1  X  1  Among  the  visitors  to  museums  few  are  stirred 
effect  upon  nervous  individuals  ot  some  col-  ^^  ^eal  feeling  by  a  picture.   Yet  the  same  colors 

ors  and  of  some  music,  and  gives  it  as  his  seen  in  the  picture  may  have  a  direct  physical 

opinion  that  the  scientist  and  the  educator  of  influence  on  the  one  who  is  apparently   least 

the  future,  by  means  of  apparatus  compara-  "^^^^^  ^^  the  picture  containing  them.     But  old 

.     ,            *    /.           .            r,V              •!_            i_  a"(l   young    alike    are    thrilled   by   the   passing 

tively  easy  of  invention,  will  prescribe  meth-  trumpet  or  the  drum. 

ods  of  treatment  and  courses  of  study  for  ^t     •     i-i         i          -n        i_        t_             j* 

such  persons  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  ,^I"^'^'  '"'^'^  '^°!°'''  ^'/^  P^'^^P^  ^  *  '"*='^'- 

present  day.  ''^^  '"^^"^  °^  ''"""g  sickness. 

Red,  for  example,  says  this  writer,  is  an  The  brain  receives  the  sound  of  music  and 

.,_• .      r\ „ 1  ..„ii^ k^ «.—    „„  the  nervous  system  gets  nnmediate  renef  from 

excitant.     Orange  and  yellow    however    ex-  ^,^^  perpetual  noise,  or  combination  of  noises, 

cite  in  a  much  less  degree.     Violet,  indigo,  ^vhich  incessantly  besieges  it  in  Nature,  and  the 

and  blue  are  of  calming  effect.     Green  is  said  sensation  or  impression  of  relief  becomes  senti- 

to  convey   tranquil   joy,— a  sense   of   peace,  ment  or  feeling.    The  master  work  of  music  is 

Chromotherapy  is  a  science  based  on  the  ef-  ^°,  'n^''*' ^ 'nir^t h^^^.^^h  wTih  Zu^^  7n'/t 

t          L      1        J  !•  i_            i_    1-             LI        ,-r«  oi  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  noise;  and  in 

feet  of  colored  light  on  the  human  body,     lo  this,  the  day  of  an  excess  of  noise,  science  plans 

summarize  the  article  in  question :  music  among  the  recognized  curative  agents  and 

In  neurasthenia,  or  nervous  prostration,  the  calls  it  m«^/Vo//ij>n//>.v,  as  it  calls  color  the  other 
effects  of  the  colored  light  treatment  are  espe-  P^>wcrful  natural  agent,  chromotherapy. 
cially  encouraging  when  the  light  is  applied  pro-  A  practical  application  of  the  theories  cov- 
gressively  and  without  abrupt  change,  and  when  ^^i^  ^j  j^^  ^„j  hearing,— or  the  effects  of 
the  patient  under  treatment  is  placed  under  the  i  j  •  u  il  j  •  u 
rays  of  colored  light  during  a  given  time.  In  color  and  music,— have  been  made  m  the  re- 
all  cases  the  light  must  be  of  the  color  favorable  cent  experiments  of  the  Dutch  savant  Van 
to  counteraction  of  the  disease  to  be  treated,  Biervliet,  who  believes  that  the  most  com- 
and  as  an  excess  of  light  augments  neurasthenia  j^^  ^^^^^31  operations  may  be  traced  to 
care  must  be  taken  to  control  the  force  of  the  11  r  .  1  i^*i  j 
rays.  The  most  notable  experiments  have  been  methods  of  reasoning  whose  results  depend 
made  in  the  tropics.  Deschamps,  the  close  upon  the  good  action  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
French  student  and  scientist,  states  that  the  first  nervous  system.  He  holds  that  sight  (the 
effect  of  an  increase  of  light  is  to  augment  the  ^^^^^  signally  affected  bv  colors)  and  hearing 
activity  of  the  subject,  but  that  the  nervous  .  ,  ^  \  .,  «•'  ^  1  t  •  \ 
system  is  affected  almost  at  once.  Victims  of  (the  sense  signally  affected  by  music)  are 
obesity  are  the  first  to  prove  the  bad  effects  of  the  senses  furnishing  most  nourishment  to 
an  excess  of  light.  Blondes  are  more  affected  the  intellectual  faculties.  Experiments  made 
by  light  and  color  than  brunettes.  Neiiras-  simultaneously  upon  a  dozen  people  chosen 
themes  ought  to  avoid  bright  colored  hght  in,,  j/  lt  j-i.  j 
their  living  rooms.  Curtains  and  wall  hangings  haphazard  from  a  public  audience  showed 
should  be  of  calming  or  otherwise  favorable  that  the  most  intelligent,  generally  speaking, 
colors.  Sufferers  from  nervous  trouble  of  any  were  the  people  who  made  best  use  of  their 
kind  should  be  careful  not  to  pass  much  time  in  ^y^g  ^^j  g^j.^ 
a   room    papered   or    draped    with    red.    They  '         .             '        -         . 

should    paper    and    curtain    their    rooms    with  Professor   Van    Bicrvliet   concludes   that   the 

green,  blue,  and  violet,— colors  known  to  be  of  science   of   psychometry,— or   intellectual   meas- 

calming  effect.    Deschamps  declares  that  cxperi-  urement    or    estimate,— may    ])e    based    on    the 

ments  have  proved  that  fits  of  impatience  or  of  measure  or  appreciation  of  sight  combined  with 

melancholia  maybe  singularly  moderated,  if  not  the   measure   or   appreciation   of   hearing;    and 

wholly  corrected,   by   accommodating  the   wall  that  an  apparatus  covering  at  the  same  time  data 

paper    and   hangings    of    the    living    rooms    of  registered  by  the  sight  and  data  registered  by 

sufferers   from  nervous   disorders   to  the   tem-  the  hearing  may  give  means  sufficient  to  obtain 

peraments  of  the  subjects.  an  ^^act  estimate  of  the  degree  of  intelligence 

*T*L       a.    ^      L          '               ^u     u             u  ^f   the   subject   under   observation.     Dr.    Louis 

^    The  effects  of  music  upon  the  human  be-  j^j^^tin,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  ad- 

ing  are  known  to  be  as  decided  as  the  effects  mits  that  in  the  case  of  the  backward  mental  de- 

of  color.     Schopenhauer,  as  well  as  Herbert  velopment   of    individuals    who   have   ac(juired 

Spencer,  searched  in  vain  for  an  explanation  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  faculties  at 

^t  *i.^  lir^^^      £  ^     •           4.U       u     •    I an  age  relatively  advanced,  the  results  of  the 

Of  the  cfects  of  music  on  the  physical  emo-  ^.j.^^i  ^^^  ^^^  auditory  experiments  may  be  of 

tMOSt    We  quote  from  the  Revue  here :  great  use. 
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THE  FOOD  PROBLEM  IN  PAST  CENTURIES 

T  N  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  that  granate  or  an  orange,  for  which  as  much  as 
^  Viscount  Georges  d*Avanel  is  now  con-  a  dollar  apiece  was  paid  regularly, 
tributing  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  As  regards  wine,  the  author  states  that 
the  evolution  of  private  expenditures  for  the  average  Frenchman  of  to-day  can  at  a 
seven  centuries,  the  question  of  nourish-  smaller  price  have  much  better  wine  than  the 
ment  is  thoroughly  discussed  from  as  many  wealthy  Frenchman  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
points  of  view  as  the  author's  acquaintance  teenth  century,  and  this  is  made  possible  by 
with  reliable  sources  of  information  can  ad-  the  fact  that  wine  is  nowadays  kept  largely  in 
vance.  This  particular  article  appears  in  bottles,  while  in  the  past  only  casks  were  used, 
the  issue  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  Even  at  the  table  of  Louis  XV.  wine  was 
November  15,   1909.  rarely  served  in  bottles.     The  writer  goes 

In  the  first  part  of  ^his  study  the  author  on  to  say  that  several  beverages  have  gradu- 
shows  very  forcibly  that  in  times  past  the  ally  disappeared  and  that  even  water  has 
French  people  did  not  eat  as  much  or,  with  changed,  since  every  city  is  now  practically 
a  few  exceptions,  as  well  as  to-day.  He  supplied  with  spring  water.  And  in  this  con- 
says  that  while  the  great  appetite  of  the  nection  he  remarks  that  Parisians  themselves 
ancient  Gaulois  so  well  illustrated  in  Rabe-  about  a  hundred  years  ago  were  compelled  to 
lais*  works  is  largely  a  matter  of  legendary  drink  the  often  muddy  water  of  the  Seine, 
interest,  their  culinary  hospitality  reached  a  carried  from  house  to  house  by  over  two 
height  quite  unknown  to  the  moderns.  The  thousand  carriers.  Yet,  the  author  wisely 
gjeat  Conde,  for  example,  to  keep  an  open  adds,  however  bad  such  water  was  at  two 
house  worthy  of  his  rank,  actually  bought  pennies  a  bucket,  it  was  nevertheless  quite 
food  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thou-  less  injurious  to  the  health  than  is  brandy 
sand  dollars.  to-day  at  two  pennies  the  little  glass.    And 

But  especially  interesting  is  that  part  of  here  a  statement  is  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  article  in  which  the  author  deals  at  Paris  is  not,  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  in 
length  with  the  evolution  of  the*  cost  of  liv-  the  front  rank  as  regards  the  use  of  alco- 
ing  in  general  and  the  price  of  food  products*  holic  drinks ;  in  this  respect  the  average  con- 
in  particular.  sumption  of  the  provinces  is  much  larger. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  as  much  as  As  a  general  rule  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is 
thirty  dollars  was  paid  for  a  turkey  until  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  lower  classes. 
this  bird  was  imported  from  America,  As  The  use  of  cocoa,  which  was  imported  by 
for  butter,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  in  1520,  was 
states  that  ''  Frenchmen  used  butter  at  their  even  more  vigorously  opposed  than  the  use 
meals  only  in  May  ";  in  Winter  butter  could  of  tea  itself  in  France.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
not  be  had  everywhere,  and  one  dollar  and  a  for  instance,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Al- 
half  a  pound  was  not  an  unusual  price  paid  phbnse,  says:  ''  I  cannet  conceal  from  you 
for  it  in  the  cold  season.  Potatoes  were  my  apprehension  that  the  drug  called  choco- 
raised  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Russia  long  late,  which  you  are  using  freely,  may  be 
before  they  penetrated  into  France.  It  was  harmful  to  your  health,  and  I  think  that  it 
thought  that  they  were  poisonous,  and  the  would  be  better  for  you  to  have  recourse  to 
law  in  condemning  this  vegetable  held  that  ordinary  remedies."  Physicians  went  -so  far 
it  could  cause  leprosy.  Potatoes  were  as  to  say  that  chocolate  could  cause  a  con- 
finally  used  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  tinuous  and  mortal  fever.  It  may  be  of  in- 
but  only  to  feed  animals,  and  it  was  only  terest  to  know  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
in  1786  that  Frenchmen  began  to  think  tury  chocolate  cost  nearly  $2.50  a  pound, 
seriously  about  using  potatoes  in  order  to  In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  in  order 
avoid  the  calamities  of  a  possible  famine,  to  provide  the  Frenchman  of  to-day  with  the  . 
Ilice  was  a  rare  thing  throughout  the  Middle  good  things  he  now  enjoys,  agriculture  and 
Ages  and  the  average  price  paid  for  it  was  industry  had  to  be  revolutionized,  soil  fer- 
twenty-five  cents  sr  pound.  Only  fifty  years  tilizers  discovered,  the  various  species  of 
ago  the  price  of  strawberries  was  so  high  plants  and  seeds  acclimatized,  and  an  im- 
that  only  the  rich  could  have  them,  and  in  mense  number  of  mechanical  devices  in- 
the'fourteenth  century  no  one  else  but  princes  vented.  •  •  .  Iiv  spite  of  all  these 
could  indulge  in  such  things  as  a  pome-  changes  aiid  in  spite  of  so  much  effort  to- 
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ward  better  conditions,  our  present  society  of  ideas.  Even  the  masses  take  more  pleas- 
is  seemingly  unconcerned  with  accomplished  ure  in  dreaming  over  some  social  change 
results,  as  was  the  case  with  our  ancestors,  that,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  would 
for  whom  the  food  question  was  always  of  not  result  in  any  material  advantage,  while 
the  most  vital  importance.  the  actual  gains  of  society  leave  them  in- 
Which  proves  after  all  that  men  are  in-  different.  Effort  is  therefore  far  more 
different  to  material  progress  as  an  end  in  worthy  than  results  because  effort  is  thought 
itself,  but  highly  interested  in  the  progress  and  results  are  matter. 


WHY  NOT  EDUCATION  ON  THE  SEX  QUESTION  ? 

TT  has  always  been  the  popular  belief  and  There,  the  first  necessity  is  sanitary  housing 

'■'     practice  that  children  should  be  brought  and  instruction  by  the  health  authorities  how 

up    without   being   taught   specifically    how  to  keep  the  houses  in  hygienic  condition ;  gar- 

they  came  into  existence.     It  has  been  gen-  dens  and  playgrounds,  too,  should  in  those 

erally  held  that  the  functions  of  generation,  cases  be  thought  of.    In  fact,  it  is  incumbent 

the  processes  of  maternity,  and  all  facts  per-  upon  the  schools  to  take  up  the  matter, 

taining  to  the  sexual  side  of  human  life  ought  But    the    school    of   to-day   is   also    full    of 

to  be  kept  out  of  the  juvenile  mental  pur-  prejudice;  there  also  prevails  the  idea  that  the 

view.      Parents   and   pedagogues   alike   have  sexual  instinct  should  be  regarded  as  something 

heen    arciKtomed    to   attemot   excluding   this  ""^'^^^^y    if  not  culpable;  there,  too,  a  ban  is 

been   accustomed   to  attempt  exciuaing  tnis  put  ^p^^  ^11  reference  to  the  propagation  of  the 

whole    subject    from    youthful    knowledge,  race.     Natural  history  is  taught  there  without 

leaving  their  offspring,  or  pupils,  to  acquire  any  recognition  whatever  of  the  sexual   func- 

information  concerning  it  as  best  they  might.  ^'^"S;    Respiration  circulation,  digestion,  all  are 

X?          *u     J     •     v^-y^       r  *.u  .        *!      ^«K,  ^^^^^""y  <^xplained,  but  the  organs  by  which  un- 

From  the  desirability  of  that  system  only  digested  matter  is  removed  from  the  body  a?e 

a   few   people    dissent.      One   of   them,    rio  not  mentioned,  because  proper  bringing  up  for- 

Foa,  a  member  of  Italy's  Upper  Chamber,  Iritis  it,  and  because  the  region  must  not  be  too 

publishes    his    opinions    in    the    Nuova    An-  ^/^"^^^  approached  where  the  organs  of  genera- 

r  ;     •     f\>^    ^\  ^'^"  ^^^  situated,  which,— so  the  school  says.— 

tologia  (Kome;.  do  not  exist.    Anatomical  plates  for  the  school- 

I   do   not  believe,  with  Forster,  that   sexual  '^^"^  *"(^'r  l^nLl^'^'^'^S  ^^'"^^  Tu^'^  "-^  '^^• 

education  ought  to  be  deferred  until  a  child  is  of '  ATP.^m.tnmr.^.^nH  ^/f  ^'''"  ^^! ^^^  existence 

ten  or  eleven  years  old.  but  that  attention  should  ^L^  X  Hv^rf  Vn  "  '      7v,  P'^^^^^^  ,^7^  by 

be  paid  to  tL   from  the  very  first,  and  that  S.Tth  J'd^no?  krwXt'^^^^^^^^^^ 

from  the  dav  it  begins  asking  where  children  „f  ^.-i.  „,„^  i:„j;  "      ,     .^  .t    ^^    r  "     ? 

come  from  it  should  be  given  answers  which  those  n:.r?rn,,^f.^  °  A^^n  *  -^u    /"""'°"s  °i 

,   do  not  distort  the  truth.    To-day  the  pure  source  schools^  w^sn^rit.;ial^   ?.      ''^   T^^^^\  "i 

of  life  is  polluted  by  the  false  method  of  secrecy  ^^honl  rS.S  w»r^^    ".   ^«^"t'"8   '^a*   '* 

*  in  education.     A   bov  picks   up   some   of   the  'roZLll   Jft^r  ^^.v^.'^^k'  ^*  ^<=*'°"1  h"^  *« 

ugliest  facts  in  the  street,  which  prompts  him  g'^Tnt  Ar/J.nL   c^      ^  ^^^^'  T''^''  T"' 

to  disbelieve  his  mother;  he  thus  loses  his  con-  .he^rter' fri""^  F^.r'f"'  "Yf.y-  "<='-"^'  t^en 

fidence  in  her,  while  growing  up  without  the  school,  roMlH.°nml4Tn.i/"''/.t"°'"-    J*"" 

respect  he   might   have   had   for  the   laws  of  l„  °  u^n"m--  -Y  th    J^''^*.?^  "'!  T"'*^''" 

natSre  and  without  ability  for  artless  considera-  rf'^i^  S^TnH^  ,^,h 'I T^.^*'°."  ",*  ^^^  'P*=- 

tion  of  the  multiplying  of  the  species.    .    .    .  f'".^'"  ro«^rt  nf  l^«^l           -'  ""I'T^^  '"5""^- ' 

rWith  children  one  ought  always  to  be  simple,  ^^i  iff^^^TthllH  n^,  h    l*  ^^8f=''''<=  =»"'»  =»"'- 

I  frank  atiH  sinrprp  ^-     "'*^-    ."  should  not  be  treated  separately,  or 

Viranic  ana  sincere.  py^^  ^  p,^^^  ^j  exaggerated  importance,  but 

Signor  Foa,  however,  admits  that  not  un-  *''°"'^  ^^  t'^'^^en  up.  like  any  other  phenomenon 
.  11  .  '  ^u  ,.  „f  o*  nature,  on  due  occasion.  The  master  oueht 
der^all  arcuinstances  can  the  proper  sort  of  to  teach  his  pupils  to  talk  naturally  about  nat- 
sexual  education  be  given  at  home.  Among  ural  things,  and  in  a  candid  fashion,  as  well  as 
the  lower  classes,  not  only  do  thousands  of  '"  that  spirit  of  reverence  which  the  great  mar- 
mothers    spend    much    of    their    time    and  vels  of  nature  inspire. 

Strength  on  earning  bread  away  from  home,  The  writer  of  this  article,  besides,  dwells 

but  the  manner  in  which  thousands  of  fam-  upon  the  great  importance  of  parents  teach- 

Qies  live  in  congested  urban  districts  would  ing  children  to  keep  all  parts  of  their  bodies 

nullify    any    admonitions,    because    of    the  clean  and  healthy,  for  the  sake  of  the  suc- 

piomiscuous  herding   together  of   all   ages,  cecding  generation. 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


A  "  NATURAL   MONOPOLY  "  AND  ITS  An  opposite  policy  was  declared  in  Michi- 

SUPER VISION  S^n  on  the  loth  of  last  month.    The  Supreme 

T,,_         11  L       •     L.          1         ,  Court  emphasized  the  refusal  to  let  the  tele- 

HE  small  boy  m  blue  who  takes  your  ^s  and  telephones  in  Michigan  do  busi- 

telegrams  to  and  from  the  office  njay  ^^  y„j„  ^  ^jn  l^  head.    "  For  more  than  a 

be  personally  amusmg  or  appealing.     ButTie  ^^^  „f  ^  ^^           ^^e  Legislature  has  seen 

is  uneconomic.    You  could  save  time  by  tele-  ^^  ^^  ,^               ^^^  ^^ese  two  lines  of  activ- 

phoning  your  messages  direct  to  the  man  at  ;         Wherever  the  telegraph  line  is,  there, 

the      key      explained  President  Vail,  of  the  -^  ^^^  telephone.     In  the  hands  of  the 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  independent  agencies  it  may  well  be  that  a 

last  month.  healthy  competition  for  the  transmission  of 

u  ^u  «  i^»     T'^u  ^  ^«=1-'    .''"*"  ''"°^'?  ^  information  by  electricity  will  ensue." 

the     Bell     telephone  combination,  has  just  t^us  the  passing  or  the  prosperity  of  the 

bought  control  of  the  Western  Union  Tele-  jj^jj^  messenger  boy  in  blue  will  indicate  the 

graph.  President  Vail  has  a  chance  to  demon-  tendency  of  government  either  to  recognize 

strate  the  economies  of    phone  and    graph  ^^j  ^^  ^„„„„1  ^^e  tendency  of  capital  to 

under  one  management.     Half  of  the  tele-  ^^^^ine  in  larger  units,  or  to  oppose  it. 

graph      trunk      lines  can  be  used  for  tele-  i„  Maryland  a  bill  has  just  been  completed 

phone    messages    and    three-fourths    of    the  ,,     ^^e  Attorney  General  which,  if  passed, 

telephone     trunk     lines  can  be  used  for  tele-  ^m  p^^  ^j  ^^^  «  ^j^jg  »  ^  ^ell  as  the  raas, 

^^V^'  -1  1  I  ti  t  both  steam  and  electric,  the  water  and  gas 
When  one  considers  that  nearly  all  tele-  „,^;„3_  ^^e  refrigerating,  heating,  and  power 
phoning  takes  place  in  the  day,  but  that  a  j^j^  „nd„  the  supervision  of  the  public's 
large  volume  of  commercial  wire  ^business  is  representatives.  The  bill  follows  most  close- 
sent  at  the  cheaper  night  rates,  an  enor-  .  ^^e  New  York  public  utilities  laws.  It  also 
mous  saving  seems  possible.  Nobody  wants  ^as  features  from  the  similar  laws  of  Wis- 
to  bother  with  two  phones  in  his  house  or  ^^^^^^  ^„j  Massachusetts,  from  the  report  of 
othce,  ot  course.  . ,  _  .  the  commission  which  inquired  into  the  mat- 
Up  to  this  point  all  may  agree  with  Presi-  ^^  f^^  ^^e  Connecticut  Legislature  last  year, 
dent  Vail  that  the  handling  of  messag<s  over  ^^  f^^^  yUs  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
wires  constitutes  a  natural  monopoly.  But  ^^^  ^f  Qhio  and  New  Jersey, 
the     Tel.  &  1  el.    is  paying  8  per  cent,  on 

more  than  $25o,ooo,cx30  already.    Indepen-         fHE  OLD'FASHIONED  TELEPHONE 
dent  telegraph  companies  are  conspicuous  by 

their  absence.  With  isolated  exceptions,  the  "VTOW  that  the  siren  song  of  the  agent  sell- 
independent  'phone  companies  have  been  re-  "^^  ing  stock  in  "  wireless  "  this  and  that 
porting  little  to  their  stockholders  but  com-  can  be  heard  in  most  rural  sections  cf  the 
plaints.  country,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
Therefore,  a  committee  of  the  New  York  earnings  and  dividends  of  the  wireless  corn- 
Legislature  was  last  month  taking  testimony  panics  with  those  sending  messages  in  the.old- 
from  President  Vail  and  others.  The  evi-  fashioned  way.  However,  the  comparison 
dence  pointed  to  better  service  to  the  sdb-  seem  unavailable,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of 
scribers  at  the  same  cost  as  a  result  of  more  most  "  wireless  "  concerns  to  furnish  vulgar 
combination.  But  if  the  operation  of  the  but  necessary  details, — earnings,  expenses, 
wires  is  to  become  a  centralized  or  really  pub-  money  received  from  stock  sales  as  compared 
lie  institution,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  with  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding,  etc., — 
public  ought  to  have  some  say  as  to  rates  and  in  "  sworn  "  form. 

financing,  through  the  public  service  commis-       Look  down  the  list  of  the  fifty-odd  stocks 

siohs  whidi  keep  just  such  oversight  over  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies 

the  railroad  companies.  handled  on  the  London  Exchange.    Here  are 
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companies  in  Denmark  and  in  Egypt,  in  ooo  include  the  control  of  two  more  trust 
South  America  and  in  Spain ;  and  the  only  companies,  the  Mercantile  and  the  Equitable, 
one  not  paying  a  dividend  is  the  one  wire-  resources  $68,000,000  and  $63,000,000,  re- 
less  company  represented !  spcctively. 

Striking  is  the  spread  of  the  telephone  from  The   newspapermen    fell   busily   to  work 

nothing  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  from  only  figuring  up  how  many  financial  institutions 

a  minor  position  as  recently  as  eleven  years  were  now  being  managed  in  some  degree  of 

ago,  until  to-day  the  wires  for  telephones  are  harmony  with   the  very  powerful    Morgan 

about    nine    times    those    for    telegraphs    in  banking    firm.      Following    are    the    names 

America.  widely  mentioned  in  this  connection.     Some 

Within  two  years  a  single  company,  the  of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  are  under 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  has  raised  direct  **  Morgan  "  control.     Others,  nearer 

more  than  $90,000,000  on  good  terms,  and  the  end,  are  discussed  by  the  financial  com- 

through  J.   P.   Morgan  &  Co.,  a  firm  not  munity  and  its  press  as  more  or  less  "  asso- 

given  to  financing  the  obsolete.  ciated  with  "  or  "  influenced  by  "  members 

There  is  a  Bell  telephone  to-day  for  every  of  that  firm: 

twenty  people  in  the  United   States.     The  Assets 

•r^i                          1^                        (±,^^  or  resources, 

earnings  01  the  company  last  year  were  ^140,-     Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society $472,:i;^9,508 

n,f^r\nr,r\    #*vr#>pJpH  hv  few  indiKtrials    or  rail-     J'''l"Jtable   Trust    Compauy (33,821,500 

000,000,  exceeuea  oy  lew  inaustriais,  or  ran      Mercantile   Trust    Company 68,474.700 

roads  even.  National   Hank  of  Commerce 226,549,095 

01  1-  ^         •    ^     ^  UlV     J'^irst  National  Bank 139.621.689 

buch    an    aggrandizement    points    to    public     cha^e    National   Bank 107.285.710 

rpaiilafi'nn       and      fherefore     frightens     some     Mechanics'   National   Bank 51..S64,368 

reguianon,     ana      rncreiorc     irigiiicnj>     bumc     j^^^j^^j^j^,    Copper  Bank 40,307,764 

Stockholders.     They  can   observe,   how^ever.    Liberty   National    Bank 24,705.014 

1     ^   ^1  ^  ' ^_.    ^f   ^U«  nn.:»l      ^     Bankers'   Trust    Company 53,926,900 

that  the  present  management  of  the   lei.  &    ^stor  Trust   Company.. i5;209;900 

Tel.    has   expressed    itself   as    favoring  super-  New  York  Life  instance  company.  .        .^2^.^08.807 

Vision,    if   intelligent.       It   is    ireer   with    pub-     New  York  Trust  (^unpany 66.145,300 

licity  than  most  corporations.     It  has  made    ^^""^^'^^-^^  ^»"^^  ^'•>"^i»''">' _^H^45oaoo 

and  announced  a  valuation  of  the  company's  I'otai   $2,123,058,326 

physical   property;    the    items   added    up    to  Just  to  realize  what  the  figures  amount 

$547,000,000.  With  cash,  securities,  and  sup-  to,  suppose  it   were  decided   to  "  cash   in  " 

plies  owned,  etc.,  the  total  exceeds  the  com-  these  resources,  now  largely  in  stocks,  bonds, 

pany's  $592,000,000  capitalization  by  some  mortgages,  and  notes.    All  the  cash  in  all  the 

$85,000,000.      Such    "  physical  "     items    as  National,  State,  and  private  banks  of  Amer- 

State  authorities  have  checked  up  have  proved  ica  and  all  the  trust  companies,  as  reported 

to  be  conservatively  appraised.     And  no  cap-  on    the   close   of   business   April    28,    1909, 

ital  whatever  is  made  of  good-will,  patents,  would   equal  only  two-thirds  the  necessary 

or  the  rights  of  way  for  which  the  company  amount, 

actually  paid  some  $8,000,000.  In  fact  those  assets  and  resources  exceed 

-TUB  /«/\iuxDAi    ni:   Rii  I  inwQ  ^y  ^^^^^  $670,000,000  the  coin  and  bullion 

THE  CONTROL  OF   BILLIONb  ^^.j^j^j^  j„  November,  1909,  could  have  been 

**  TT  will  center  the  control  of  our  money  furnished    by    the    combined    central    banks 

^     in  the  East."     This  comment  upon  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 

the  "  central  bank  "  plan,  as  brought  before  Belgium. 

the  public  by  Senator  Aldrich's  speech-mak-  It  happens  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

ing  trip,   was   to   be   found    last   month    in  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  greatest 

many    Middle   Western    and    other    news-  constructionists  in  the  material  development 

papers.  of  America.     Indeed,  he  is  the  man  to  whom 

Only  a  few  days  later  came  a  striking  in  the  disaster  of  two  years  and  two  months 

illustration  of  the  way  money  is  being  con-  ago  the  financial  community  looked  for  lead- 

centrated  under  the  banking  system  we  have  ership,   and   got  it.     Therefore  the   feeling 

at  present.     A  $90,000,000  trust  company,  expressed  last  month  was  one,  not  of  alarm, 

the  Guaranty  of  New  York,  was  purchased  but  of  added  confidence,  in  that  the  banking 

by  a  syndicate  associated  with  members  of  power  of  this  firm  and  its  friends  had  been 

the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  further  extended. 

A  few  days  after  that  the  news  appeared  But  if  one  group  of  men  can  obtain  such 
,that  Mr.  Morgan  personally  had  bought  the    powder  why  not  some  day  another,  and  pos- 
majority  stock  of  the  Equitable,  a  life  in-    sibly  less  trustworthy,  set? 
fturance  company,  whose  assets  of  $472,000,-        Certain  great  railroad  and  manufacturing 
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corporations  are  also  accustomed  to  obtain  more  than  ten  years  ago,  eggs  twice  as  much, 
their  funds  through  the  Morgan  banking  butter  and  potatoes  half  as  much  again, — 
firm,  which  has  a  prestige  enabling  it  to  these  represent  price  inflation  and  the  neces- 
recommend  successfully  large  issues  of  stock  sity  of  readjustment  right  down  the  line, 
and  bonds  to  the  financial  community.  The  just  as  truly  as  the  most  sensational  move- 
companies  more  or  less  mentioned  in  this  ments  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
connection  are:  L^st  month  Secretary  James  Wilson's  an- 

..^^^r^r^o^^  nual  report  on  agriculture  appeared  and  re- 

Southern    Railway $466,009,877  i    j      i  •  i  •         n 

pere  Marquette... 96.348,000    veaied   that  Without  exception      every  crop 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton i,^?'?S2'n??   was  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  the  five- 

Chicago    Great    \Vestern iU4,iot},ui.i  ^^ 

International  Harvester 120.000,000   year  average.        1  he  volume  did  not  always 

i\"TsVeTco'rponuio^:.'^^^^^^^^  i.^o'-.n^iioo    increase  in  proportion.     In  fact,  In  the  case 

Pullman ''compan;-  •::::::::::::::      umji^^   ^^  ^"«,«"'  ^ay,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  rye  there 

(Jeneral   Electric  Company HO.lOl.OOO    were  decreases. 

American      Telephone      and      WesK  rii  A    nnp-rlnllar  **  farm   nrirp  "   fnr  \%'hi^'it  npr 

Union  Telegraph .^)  1.1,073.200       /\  one-Qoiiar      larm  price      tor  w  neat  per 

United  Dry  (ioods  Company ^H'rllU'I^f!!!    bushel,  as  In  November,  has  not  been  equaled 

Public    Service   CorporatWiu 6b.500.000       .  '     ^  ,^   ,  i  u  i  •   i 

interborough  &  Manhattan 169.192.000   Since   1001.      1  obacco  has  been  as  high  per 

Brtk°%^apM  Tr'ansli ! !  i !  i ! ! ! ! !  i !        1  Wm^    P"""^  ^"ly  ^^^  «r  t^^"  '}^<^  «'"«  1 865. 

Group   of   railroads,    including   New  Every  business  profits  when  crops  are  large. 

Haven,  New  York  Central.  Atlantic  wru        ^u      i  •         u-  •  i. 

Coast  Line.  Louisville  &  Nashville,  When  the  tarmer  raises  his  prices,  however, 

and  Hill  roads 3.559.104.636    ^.j^^  consumer  has  to  pay  or  else  do  some  rais- 

Totai  $7,653,961,606  Ing  himself.     Secretary  WIlson*s  report  puts 

It  Is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  present  condi-  ^  sharp  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad 

tion,  the  tendency  toward  centralization  of  '"^"/"^  ^^e  manufacturers,  even  some  of  the 

banking  power,  as  of  many  other  kinds  of  tanff-protected  ones, 
power.    The  only  question  is:  Should  there  RAILROADS  AND  STRIKES 

not  be  a  centralized  institution  more  power-       -rr^-r      i      u    u-  l  •        i_        i       t 

ful  than  any  other,  on  the  board  of  which  ^^7.°    V    Ki^^  ^  T""'       '     u    '^^ 
„  .'      u  11  u      •  -    4.^  ♦i^o  r^^^^\c.  r^f  labor   troubles  that  prosperity   brings 

representation  shall  be  given  to  the  people  ot  ,      ,  •  u^    /      ^u        -i       i 

*u     TT   •*.  J  c^  «.    >     T^u«  „«o^  r.^  r^r^yn  K*.  mean  sleepless  nights  for  the  railroad  man- 
the  United  btates :      1  he  year  or  more  be-  '^  '^ 

fore  legislation  to  this  effect  can  be  proposed  ^j  '      _^„  .     ,          .    ,             .    ,      j.j      , 

n  k           *.  u           1  ^.v;^o«o  ;«  e«U  ^^^^  month  the  switchmen  of  the  North- 
may  well  be  spent  by  good  citizens  in  sen-  .,       j     i    ^   .u  •     r:  u      l 
.  -^     .              *           ^   ^  western    railroads   lost   their   fight,   but  not 

uca  101  .  AX7«^u;„„     until  a  lesson  had  been  given  of  what  would 

The  Monetary  Commission  at  Washing-  ^^  ^ 

ton  has  prepared   some,  useful   monographs   ^^^.(^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  g 

for  distribution      Your  publisher  can   fur-        p^^  .^  ^^  g^^^^  ^^^ 

nish  a  list  of  books  by  financial  authorities    j^^^^    ^^^  g^^^^^  ^  Montana  Mining  Com- 

that   explain    why    European    countries   are   ^^^^^  ^,j«^«j   ^i^.^j   •<.._•  j  i. 

.  I  I  L     1  J      -.u     ^         •  pany  ordered  closed  its  mines  and   smelter 

with  central  banks  and  without  panics.  o^,>i^,r;„„  e^^r^  r«^«      t*.  k-«^  ^  ii     r 

employing  5000  men.     Its  bins  were  lull  01 

ENVIOUS  OF  THE  FARMER  ore  and  there  were  no  trains  to  haul  them 

out.  In  fact,  this  entire  town  depends  on 
A  "  WALL  STREET  "  newspaper  was  the  mines  and  smelters.  Credit  is  given  to 
-^^  much  disturbed  last  month  over  the  the  miner  only  while  he  has  work. 
"  affluence  of  the  agricultural  classes."  In  Minneapolis  the  flour  mills  closed. 
Georgia  farmers,  for  instance,  got  $50,000,-  Thirty-five  hundred  employees  were  idle.  It 
000  more  this  year  than  last  for  a  crop  of  was  estimated  that  another  fortnight  would 
about  the  same  size.  There  is  joy  in  Georgia,  have  introduced  a  coal,  grain,  and  food  fam- 
but  not  in  Fall  River  and  the  other  centers  Ine  throughout  the  entire  Northwest, 
of  cotton  factories,  many  of  which  have  lately  The  railroad  company  is  under  a  disad- 
been  striving  to  curtail  spinning  operations  to  vantage.  The  law  compels  it  to  perform  the 
keep  the  price  of  the  finished  product  up  along  service  for  which  it  is  chartered.  The  em- 
with  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  ployee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  perfect  lib- 
Such  reflections,  however  inspired,  are  erty  to  refuse  to  work, 
economically  correct.  Horses  and  mules  in  About  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was 
Kansas  at  $10  and  $11  a  head  more  than  last  expected  that  trainmen  and  firemen,  too, 
year,  steers  in  Chicago  at  $9.50,  the  highest  and  even  the  more  conservative  engineers 
price  since  Civil  War  times,  milk  a  quarter  might  put  in  demands  early  in  19 10. 
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Able  railroad  men  like  President  Brown,  sions  in  heading  oflE  such  stock  and  bond  is- 
of  the  New  York  Central,  did  not  seem  in-  sues  as  are  improper  in  purpose,  bringing  in- 
clined to  consider  the  employees'  demands  sufficient  cash  to  the  company  or  represent- 
unreasonable.  They  did,  however,  emphat-  ing  simply  a  scheme  for  "  company  officers  to 
ically  declare  that  there  was  no  money  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  innocent 
meet  those  demands  unless  railroad  rates  and  confiding  investors." 
could  be  raised.  A  careful  study  of  the  For  instance,  only  a  week  previous  'the 
latest  available  figures  from  the  Interstate  New  York  commission  had  created  a  big 
Commerce  Commission  reveals  that  the  wages  commotion  by  the  restrictions  which  it  im-  . 
of  to-day,  together  with  the  other  railroad  posed  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in 
expenses  of  operation,  cost  the  roads  67.5  granting  an  application  for  the  issue  of  $44,- 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  take  in,  and  of  658,000  new  stock.  Not  only  must  the  com- 
this  67.5  cents,  61.3  per  cent,  is  paid  out  in  pany  swear  to  use  the  money  for  certain  re- 
wages,  funding  and   improvements  alone,  not  only 

Simple  arithmetic  will  demonstrate  that  in  must  it  promise  not  to  charge  certain  dis- 

the  case  of  many  railroads  a  10  per  cent,  wage  counts  and  bankers*  commissions  to  capital  ac- 

raise  would  cut  into  the  earnings  now  avail-  count,   but   it   must   report   monthly  to  the 

able  for  interest  on  bonds.     In  other  words,  commission  every  detail  of  the  transaction  up 

the    roads   would    find    themselves   brought  to  completion. 

down  to  bare  rock  from  the  surpluses  they        For  the  wisdom  of  such  restriction,  take 

have  won  since  the  depression  of  1908.  the  matter  of  discount.    When  the  Atchison 

Most  people  on  salaries  need  more  money  Railroad  got  in  trouble  in  1893  the  investi- 

to  meet  the  higher  prices  of  commodities.    If  gating  accountants  found  that  42  per  cent, 

the  railroad  men  can  demonstrate  a  reason-  of  the  theoretical  '*  cost  of  road  "  represented 

able  need,  the  financial  safety  of  the   rail-  nothing  but  discount  on  bonds, — the  amount 

roads  will  depend  on  the  adoption  of  some  which  the  road  would  have  received  if  the 

plan  like  that  which  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  bonds  had  been  sold  at  par, — in  other  words, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  quoted  nothing  at  all. 

as  favoring, — that  the  railroads  should  make        So  the  submission  of  the  New  York  Cen- 

more  money  and  that  the  Government  should  tral  to  the  recent  restrictions  will  raise  its 

control  them  more  stringently.  credit  by  so  much.     In  the  long  run,  what 

is  good  for  the  investor  is  good  for  the  cor- 

PUBLIC  CONTROL.  NOT  MANAGEMENT  poration. 

OF  RAILROADS 

THE  IMMIGRANT.  THE  AUTOMOBILE,  AND 

TN  effect,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  qTHER  SIONS  OF  PROSPERITY 

^     said   to   the      upstate       Public   bervice 

Commission  last  month:  "Control  railroad  JN    calculating   just   how    prosperous   this 

financing,  but  don't  try  to  manage  it,"  and  ^     nation  was  during  1909,  two  of  the  most 

thereby  laid  a  ghost.  picturesque  signs  also  prove  to  be  two  of  the 

The  commission  had  argued  that  the  Hud-  most  significant.    These  are  the  movements  of 

son  Valley  Railway,  to  pay  for  which  the  immigrants  and  the  imports  of  automobiles. 
Delaware.  &  Hudson  had  proposed  to  issue       The  more  work  in  America  the  more  im- 

ccrtain  bonds,  was  an  "  unfortunate  "  pur-  migrants,  and  vice  versa.    For  the  first  eleven 

chase  for  the  latter's  system,  the  price  paid  months  of  last  year  there  were  879,401  new 

too  high,  and  so  on.     Here  was  an  attempt  citizens  coming  in  at  New  York  and  only 

of  the  commissioners,  declared  the  court,  to  257,223  going  out,— nearly  the  reverse  the 

"substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of  the  same  months  the  year  before,  when  only  373,- 

board  of  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  292  arrived,  while  631,795  were  departing. 
corporation  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  trans-        Foreign   automobiles  entered   New  York 

action."    And  such  action  the  court  held  to  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year 

be  outside  the  purposes  of  the  law.  to  the  number  of  1881.     During  the  same 

This  removes  one  scare  for  investors  and  periods  of  1908  and  1907,  respectively,  there 

workers  in  railroad  and  other  big  interstate  were  only  1548  and  1338. 
corporations.    Regulation  within  these  limits       The   "  new  high   records  "  handed  in  as 

may  halt  ambition,  but  it  does  not  confiscate,  the  year  closed  by  the  farmer  and  the  stock 

The  court  took  occasion,  however,  to  point  broker,  the  corporation,  and  the  Government 

out  the  usefulness  of  the  New  York  commis-  hint  at  good  prospects  for  19 10. 
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Running  the  Government,  paying  off  pub-  in  the  annual  balance  sheet  tc^  sellers, 
lie  debts,  and  building  the  Panama  Canal  whether  of  railroad  traffic,  manufactured 
have  been  losing  Uncle  Sam  less  money.  The  products,  magazines,  or  -what  not.  There- 
Treasury  made  a  better  showing  for  Novem-  fore  the  biggest  single  factor  of  the  stock 
ber  with  a  deficit  of  little  more  than  $7,000,-  market  of  next  year  Is  unknown  still. 
000.  Counting  November  and  the  four  pre-  Beware  the  prophet 
ceding  months  of  Uncle  Sam's  fiscal  year,  the  With  bonds  there  is  a  difference.  True, 
deficit  is  only  $44,000,000,  as  compared  with  this  difference  is  less  pronounced  with  bonds 
$93,000,000  for  the  same  period  a  year  be-  that  have  less  earning  power  behind  them  in 
fore.  relation  to  the  interest  they  call  for.   Glance 

The  3000  manufacturers  who  are  mem-  down  the  bond  list  of  the  New  York  Stock 
hers  of  the  National  Association  reported  Exchange,  find  the  issues  which  are  actually 
uniformly,  last  month,  increases  of  business  dealt  in,  but  return  as  much  as  6  per  cent, 
during  the  year  past.  As  shown  by  the  table  even  in  the  present  year's  market,  and  you 
following,  based  on  percentage  of  replies,  will  have  bonds  that  will  fluctuate  in  the 
everybody  looks  forward  to  "  good  future  main  along  with  stocks, 
prospects,"  except  the  food  products  manu-  But  the  high-grade  issues,  the  kind  that 
facturers.  Under  this  heading  come  the  big  now  pay  less  than  4  per  cent.,  can  be  con- 
breweries  and  distilleries,  whose  business  has  sidered  for  investment  more  scientifically 
been  so  crippled  by  the  prohibition  wave :  than    stocks.      Their    safety    being    beyond 

Good  present     Good  question,  they  rise  and  fall  pretty  much  with 

,  ^    ,                            business       future  the  rates  for  money. 

Industry.                            conditions,  prospects.  rT-«i  .                                    •       «•          «        t 

Agricultural  implements 100                100  1  his  money  rate,  as  It  affects  bonds,  seems 

c??cklv^ and^'ILs^swa"^^^^    \\\\\\  ?!                loo  steadily  increasing.    Calculations  were  made 

Drugs  and  chemicals 94                  21  i^^  last  month's  circular  from  one  of  the  most 

Pood   products 87                       78  r              ^1             ^    j    j     1         •                                     1 

Iron  and  steel 93                  97  irequently  quoted  dealers  m  government  and 

\^^^r  2S5  It'l  SlSSJt^lSJel: : : :  ^5                JS2  <>*"  high-grade  bonds,  covering  typical  gilt 

K"aa  printing.- ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  15                '8?  f^g«  3K2  per  cent,  railroad  bonds  at  their 

Textiles 94                  98  three  high  points  of  the  last  twelve  years, 

v&S'^"."'^.'!"*.;::;; ::;;:::  IE                 ol  '^'^^  •"   ^900.  in   1905,  and  in  January, 

_.     .                ,         .  1909-     At  the  first  point  they  returned  the 

The  imports  of  precious  stones  promise  to  purchaser  but  3.20  per  cent.;  at  the  second 

break  all  records.    The  first  ten  mondis  of  ^(^^  ^„j  ^,  ^^^  ,^,y^     85. 

1909  had  brought  in  $34,000,000  worth    In  ^hese  bonds  have  grown  in  safety  each 

the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1906  there  had  been  ^  ^^  conditions   have   grown   more 

less  than  $42,000,000,  and  m  1907  less  than  ^^31,1^     yet  they  continue  to  fall  in  price. 

?30.poo,ooo.                        ...  One  influence,  little  appreciated  among  in- 

Already  stockholders  are  beginning  to  reap  ^^^^  ;„  g^^^al.  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the 

the  reward  of  so  much  prosperity.    The  dm-  world's  production  of  gold.    It  is  now  about 

dends  of  the  big  industrial  corporations  for  $450,000,000  a  year,  some  four  and  a  half 

1909  were  $22,000,000  more  tlmi  the  year  ^^^^  ^^at  it  averaged  between  i860  and 

before.    Total,  $137,899,000.    The  railroad  jgao 

increase  was  not  so  great,  less  than  $14,000,-  xhe  more  gpld,  the  higher  the  prices  for 

000,  but  the  total  amount  reached  $257,-  any  given  quantity  of  goods  or  service.  The 

242,000.  eii^  .on  hi^-^de  bonds  is,  of  course,  a 

STOCK  PRICES  AND  BOND  PRICES  onlyTLtL^!  ^""^^  '^"^  ^"^  "^^  ^""^ 

TT7ITH  record-breaking  crops  at  record-  The  effect  on  some  stocks  is  exactly  the 

^  ^       breaking  prices,  the  recent  unprece-  opposite.       Most    "  industriak,"    especially 

dented  rise  in  corporation  shares  is  seen  to  such  as  manufacture  proprietary  articles  on 

have  had  a  solid  foundation.  The  sharp-eyed  which  the  price  can  be  raised  at  pleasure  to 

crop  experts  employed  by  die  big  brokerage  meet  the  higher  expenses  for  supplies  and 

firms  and  others  interested  in  the  stock  mar-  labor,  will  benefit. 

ket  had  been  sending  encouragement  to  their  But  most  of  the  railroads,  street  railways, 

principals  ever  since  the  spring.  and  other  companies  restrained  by  law  or 

The  producers  of  the  crops  arc  paid  the  public  feeling  from   raising  their  rates  to 

enormous  sum  they  represent  within  a  single  keep  pace  widi  the  higher  prices,  will  suflEdr 

year.    This  item  means  more  than  any  other  if  the  gold  flow  continues  to  wax  greater. 
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.  Wells  know 
1  boih  man  and 
sierly.    E>espite,  how- 


R&PK&8BNTAT1VE  FICTION  OF  THE  SEASON 

For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  life,  ideas, 
and  a^irations  of  a  modern  English  girl,  who 
is  blso  a  typical  product  of  our  own  day  all  over 
tlie  world,  has  been  told  with  perfectiv  calm, 
unreserved  f  ranitness  in  "  Ann  Veronica.'' '  Mr. 
».  G.  Wells  tells  Ihe  story  of  the  vague,  rest- 
less wanderings,  of  a  revolting  daughter  who, 
"desiring  to  realize  herself,"  runs  away  from 
home  and  tries  lo  make  her  way  in  London. 
She  joins  the  advanced  set,  studies  biology  in 
its  frankest  aspects,  is  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  participation  in  the  suffragette  demonstra- 
tions, and  has  various  unpleasant  experiences  be- 
cause of  her  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  friend- 
ship between  men  and  an  unmarried  young  girl. 
She  finally  marries  a  man  whose  own  past  had 
been  very  checkered,  and  it  all  turns  out  exalted 
and  beautiful  in  the  end. 
workings  of  the  modern 
woman,  and  his  style  is  ir 
ever,  her  courage  and  modernity, 
sible  to  greatly  admire  Ann  Veronica  because 
Mr.  Wells  has  made  her  (to  quote  the  words  of 
an  English  reviewer)  "such  a  willful  exaltation 
of  the  importance  of  the  temporary  satisfaction 
of  the  passion  of  the  individual  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community." 

A  three-volume  novel,  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  history  and  at  times  very  stirringly  set 
forth,  is  the  love  story  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  Marshal!  M.  Kirkman.  Under  the  volume 
headings  "  Alexander  the  Prince,  "  Alexander 
the  King,"  and  "  Alexander  and  Roxana," '  Mr, 
Kirkman  weaves  a  fairly  good  plot,  and  repro- 
duces with  considerable  success,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  spirit  of  the  Greece  of  Alexander's  time. 

Much  material  for  good  fiction  undoubtedly 
exists  in  "  Canada  in  the  Making,"  That  popu- 
lar if  somewhat  hasty  story  writer.  Ralph  Con- 
nor, has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  recent 
novel  "The  Forei^er,"*  the  career  of  a  Riis- 
lian  exile,  and  his  m  the  end  successful  attempt 
to  carve  out  his  fortune  and  win  the  hand  of 
his  Canadian  sweetheart. 

In  David  Graham  Phillips'  latest  novel,  "  The 
Hungry  Heart,"'  we  have  the  problem  of  an 
American  wife  of  the  most  modern  type  who 
wants  to  share  her  husband's  life  work  and  is 
not  permitted  to  do  it.  While  he  experiments 
in  hts  chemical  laboratory  she  drifts  into  an 
"affair"  with  a  man  who  seems  to  understand 
her  and  supply  her  "  hungry  heart "  with  the 
companionship,  intellectual  appreciation,  and  af- 
fectionate demonstration  for  which  she  yearns. 
The  tragic  outcome  of  it  all,  inevitable  from 
the  first,  the  divorce,  and  the  future  of  the  child, 
are  all  treated  powerfully  and  with  a  keen  per- 


ception of  the  springs  of  modern  social  attd  in- 
tellectual life.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr,  Phil- 
lips lacks  courage  any  more  than  it  can  be  said 
that  he  possesses  the  delicacy  of  literary  touch 
necessary  to  write  a  great  novel.    Vet  (his  story. 


Harpers. 
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■■  1  lie   Hungry   Pteart,"   certainly   makes 
reading," 

In  all  of  Mr.  Robert  Hichens'  novels  (note- 
especi.illy  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  and  "The 
Call  of  the  Blood")  we  find  alluring,  seductive 
descriptions  of  the  Orient,  with  its  romance  and 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  desert  wastes.  An- 
other desert  Oriental  region,  this  time  northern 
Africa,— if  Africa  may  be  included  in  the  Orient 
—is  the  scene  of  his  latest  novel.  "  Bella 
Donna,"'  This  is  the  story  of  the  love  con- 
flict between  an  earthly  woman  and  a  man  of 
high  ideals.  Opening  in  London,  the  story 
moves  to  Egypt  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Through  the  mazes  of  the 
plot  move  Occidental  and  Oriental  characters, 
and  there  are  many  bits  of  fine  description  of 
Ee>'ptian  scenes  and  customs, 

Mr,  William  de  Morgan  is  coming  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  humor,  humanity,  and  optim- 
ism of  his  novels,  for  their  length  and  for  their 
odd  titles.  Having  given  us  "  Alice-for-Short" 
and  "  Somehow  Good,"  Jic  now_presents  "It 
037^''""  M  SS''   ^'  Kolwrt  Ukbms.     i.]ppine"rtt. 
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further   north  or  turned   him   i 


I  humdrum 


A  dramatic  moving  tale  which  contains  much 
of  humor  and  pathos  and  a  good  deal  of  sug- 
gestive, inspiring  comment  on  present-day  social 
conditions  is  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  latest  novel, 
'"  John  Marvel,  Assistant." '  The  scene  is  laid, 
first,  in  a  Southern  college  and  later  in  the  open 
country  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  vital  and  in- 
tensely American. 

What  purports  to  be  the  heart  chronicle  of  a 
merry  Southern  society  girl  after  her  meeting 
«ilh  a  simple,  rugged  Northern  preacher  of 
Scotch  ancestry  and  set  forth  with  a  quahii  sim- 
plicity of  style,  is  Robert  E.  Knowles'  novel 
"The  Allie  Guest."'  British  and  Canadian  re- 
viewers are  beginning  to  call  Mr.  Knowles  "the 
Ian  Maclarcn  of  Canada,"  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  m  his  books,  "St.  Cuthberts"  and  the  one 
under  discussion,  to  justify  this  claim. 

There  is  more  than  one  startling. — indeed, 
highly  improhalile, — incident  and  situation  in  the 
lomance  problem  story  "  Margarita's  Soul," * 
which  the  pscudonymic  author  subtitles  "  The 
Reeolleciions  of  a  Man  of  Fifty."     This  young 


Can  Happen  .\galD 


Never  Can  Happen  Again."  '  A  number  of  in- 
dividuals of  as  many  different  classes  in  Eng- 
lish society  are  brought  together  in  this  book  in 
a  series  of  strange  yet  possible  events  that 
"never  can  happen  again."  Ai  least  three  dis- 
tinct stories  are  slowly  evolved  through  the  687 
pages  of  this  book.  All  these  stories  show  the 
author's  mastery  of  the  construction  and  me- 
chanics of  novel  writing,  as  well  as  subtle  in- 
sight into  the  minutest  phases  of  human  char- 
acter. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  this 
book  was  published  on  the  author's  seventieth 
birthday. 

Maurice  Hewlett,  in  "  Open  Country," '  re- 
minds us  once  more  of  certain  marked  resem- 
blances to  the  late  George  Meredith,  and  at  the 
same  time  reveals  original  qualities  of  style  and 
creative  power  that  forbid  his  being  classed 
with  the  mere  imitators.  The  heroine  of  "  Open 
Country,"  a  young  English  prl  who  defies  the 
conventions  of  modern  English  society,  is  more 
likely  lo  win  the  reader's  sympathy  than  are  the 
s  members  of  her  aggrieved  family.     "  ' 


shrewdest  and  most  practical  of  philosophy, 
make  up  the  vital  pari  of  the  book.  In  the  end 
it  is  the  personal  influence  of  Senhouse,  the 
radical,  that  makes   for  true  conservatism. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  again  given  us  one  of 
his  stories  of  the  Canadian  West.  In  "Northern 
Lights'"  he  tells  a  rattling  good  story  of  the 
Canadian  West,  the  action,  in  his  own  words, 
covering  "  the  period  since  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  and  the  Pullman  car  first 
startled  the  eariy  pioneer,  and  either  sent  him 


It  Never  Can  Ilappen  Again, 
^n.  Holt.  C8T  pp.  *].7B. 
Open  Country.      Jiy  Maurice  Ilf 
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she  never,  of  very  seldom,  does  what  otiier 
young  women  would  do  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Therefore  she  is  an  interesting  but  per- 
haps not  very  useful  literary  creation.  The  au- 
thor, "  Ingraham  LovuU."  has  been  variously 
Blessed  to  be  Robert  llichctis,  Editli  Wharton, 
□oth  Tarkiiigton,  and  Mr.  Dooley. 
A  very  powerful,  hut  depressing  and  gioomy, 
study  of  life  among  the  working  classes  of 
Holland  is  given  by  1,  Qucrido,  one  of  the  most 
powerful    of    modern    Dutch  "  *"' 


slory,  ■'  Toil  of  Me 
sugl  life  of  the  lowc 
As  a  bit  of  realism  ' 
aftertaste  is.  to  saj 
agreeable. 

The  conception  of  a  man  "  becoming  anxious 
when  he  had  been  dead  about  tliirty  years"  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  reached  ^ieavel1  is  startling 


,   '  tells  of  the  sordid,  sen- 

r  Dutch  clas.scs  in  the  city 

is  very  noteworth}',  but  ihi 

!  the  least,  cxccediiigly   (lis 


"  HELEN       ON  THE   BATTT 
(Illoatnition    reprortiici-il    frr>m    Man 
norel,  "The  Biilnuiia  Kure").     Si'i'  i 
124. 


hh 


mt  of  his  celestial  journey,  taken  from 
manuscript.      Just    what   happened   I 


Captain  Stormfield  in  his  thirty  years'  comelary 
plunge  through  space  and  his  impressions  of 
the  entrance  to  Paradise,— the ^e  things  must  be 
reserved  tor  a  perusal  of  the  book  itself. 

A  number  of  .Mr.  Kipling's  more  recent  short 
stories,  most  of  which  have  already  appeared 
in  monthly  periodicals  in  this  coinitry  and  in 
ICnglaud,  have  been  gathered  into  a  volume  en- 


■lion-."'    We  think  that 
Kipling  may   be   found 
his  best,  notably  in  the  ones  entitled  "With 
■  Night  Mail"  (already  noticed  in  these  pages 
\„™..o.i    "The  Puzzler,"  and  "The  House 


II  .August), 
iurgcon." 

One  of  the  strongest  and 
he  novels  of  the  present  sea 
question  in  a  simple,  di 


and  original   enough   to   satisfy   even   l!ie 

blind  admirer  of  Mark  Twain.    Yet  this  i;. ---  , . 

theme  of   Mr.   Clemens'   latest   story,   published    way,   yet   wrthouf   offense 

in  book   form,   "  Captain   Stormfield's   Visit   to     Mrs.    Havelock    Ellis      St  .     ,        ^       .  , 

Heaven"'    This  purports  to  l)c  the  mariner'.'    is  the  tense  life  story  of  a  crippled   Cornish 


nost  otttspoken  of 
on.  treating  of  the 
eel,  and  powerful 
the  best  taste,  is 
Woman." ' 


*n>lleCMen.     Ily  I.  Querldo.     Piitni 
■Ciptiln  StormHi'lil'! 


(i  pp. 


Ilnivpn.     11.V  Mark 


llO' 


•I1H    Hnd    ltr>a<-tions.      Ity    Rudyari    KIpIlDK. 
ny.  I'ago  &  Ci..     K4  pp.,  ill.     ll.r.O. 
••»   Woman.     Ey  Mra.  HrtoTopK   Kllia.     Nnr 
rihn  Mi-Ilrlile  Company.     Sn!>  pp..  111.     tlJtO. 
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miner  and  his 
lnmianity  and 
forlh. 

A  vivid,  luminous  story  reproducing  llic  spirit 
and  atmosplitre  of  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
which  the  author.  Maurice  Hewlett,  lias  entitled 


reader's  senses  as  well  as  intellectual  compre- 
hension the  great  achievement  set  forth  so  mod- 
estly and  convincingly. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HGHOIRS 

In  two  smoothly  written  volumes  that  veteran 
dijilomatist,  ,johii  W.  Foster,  gives  his  '"Diplo- 
matic llemoirs." '  Mr.  Foster's  diplomatic  ca- 
reer hegan  in  1873  when  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Mexico.  Ever  since  that  date,  through 
his  experiences  at  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  as 
American  Minister,  and  as  special  international 
commissioner  on  various  other  highly  important 
iutcrnalional  bodies,  Mr,  Foiiter  has  served  his 
eouiitry  with  distinction,  and  his  reminiscences 
conld  not  fail  to  be  "  worth  wliiic."  The  two 
volumes  are  illustrated  with  portraits. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  moderns  to  realize 
how  frequent  and  radical  have  been  the  changes 
in  "  modes  and  manners  "  during  the  past  cen- 
tury among  civilized  men  and  women.  Just  now 
startling  have  been  some  of  these  changes  in 
customs  and  dress  can  be  seen  very  graphically 
in  the  beautifully  illustrated  three-volume  work 
entitled  "  Modes  and  Manners  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"'  originally  compiled  in  French  from 
the   pictures   and   engravings   of   the   time,   now 


"The   Ruinous   Face.'"  gives  hit 
retell  the  slory  of  Helen  of  Troy 
iiealing.  picture.-^que.  and  poetic  style. 
•  I  -'I,   1..,,;.,  'i :„i  . 


his 


nap- 


remarkahlc  analysis  of  a  social  situation  in 
Ihe  true  James  fashion  is  "Julia  Bride,"'  the 
latest  piece  of  fiction  of  Henry  James.  The 
story  is  more  of  an  incident  analyzed  and  elab- 
orated to  create  an  impression  than  a  novel  with 
plot  or  movement.  It  is  masterly,  hut  not  par- 
ticularly sympathetic  reading. 

SHACKLETON'S  ANTARCTIC  NARRATIVE 
Lieutenant  Shacklctoti's  impressive  two-vol- 
ume Slory  of  his  South  Polar  expedition'  is  one 
of  stirring  adventure  and  human  experience  as 
well  as  scientific  discovery.  Throughout  the 
more  than  nine  hundred  page.s  of  this  absorbing 
recital,  told  in  the  simple,  forceful  language  for 
which  the  explorer  lias  already  become  known 
around  the  world,  he  gives  not  only  the  actual 
achievements  of  the  expedition  but  the  experi- 
ences, many  of  them  soul -harrowing  and  body- 
raeking,  of  himself  and  other  members  of  his 
party.  Licntenatit  Shackicton.  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  within  one 
hundred  geographical  miles  of  the  South  Pole, 
of  discovering  the  south  magnetic  pole,  of  as- 
cending Mt.  Erebus  (more  ih.m  1.1,000  feet 
above  sea  levcU.  of  discovering  eight  moun- 
tain chains.  Hmling  rich  coal  deposits,  and  con- 
firming the  belief  held  by  scientific  men  for 
some  years  Ihal  the  South  Pole  itself  lies  on 
a  high  plateau.  The  illustrations  to  this  vol- 
ume, which  are  over  three  hundred  in  numbei 
and  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  by  tin 
author  and  his  party,  bring  very  vividly  to  thi 


ers.    4;i  pp.. 
"Julia  Brl< 


*1, 


H.  Shackletun.    LIppineott.    UOO  pp.,  III.    flO. 


translated  by  M.   Edwardes.     This  work  is  not 
merely  a  fashion  chronicle  but  an  incisive  his- 

tory  of  the  life  and  social  ideas  of  the  people  of 

By  Mflurlcc  ncwielt.     liar-    Europe  from  early  in  the  "gos  of  the  eighteenth 

enrv    .Innim,       Hiirper.       84         *  Dlnlomntlc  Mpmol".     2  voln.     Rv  .lohn   W.  Fob. 
ipr.    lIoUKhtfin  Mifflin  Company.     509  pp..  111.     (6. 
■       -      ■       -     ~  >  MmIsk  and  Manners  of  tlie  Nlneteentli  Century, 


Dulton.    500  pp.,  111.    tT. 
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(From  llic  llambucefr  Jov 
Bleoaiui,  1X01'.  Itvpruilucpd  1 
nen  a(  tbe  XIX  Century  ") 


century  up  lo  1878.    We  reproduce  herewith  one 

of  the  typical  illustrations. 

An  cxc  tellingly  svmpnlhctic  biography  of 
Mclba.'  with  chapters  by  the  Diva  herself  on 
the  selection  of  music  as  a  profession  and  on 
the  science  of  sinking,  has  been  written  by  one 
of  Melba's  ailmirers,  Agnes  Ci.  -Murphy.  A 
numbiT  <.i{  fxeellent  ilhislrations   from  hitherto 


lishcd  portraits  nf  the  singer  add  to  the 
ion,  of  the  vohnnc.  There  is  also  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  operas  in  which  Mclba  has 
appeared. 


Grey,  from  the 
I  point  of  view, 
in  an  illustrated 
Days'  Queen."' 
1  the  personal 


persona!  rather  than  t 

has  been  to)d  by  Richard  Davey 

volume    entitled    "  The 

Keeping  as  he  has  frankly  dm 

viewpoint,  Mr.  Davey  yet  admits  that  ii  is  ini.s 

very   clement   nf   personal   pathos   (hat   has   ob- 

saired   the   wider    national    sisnil'icaiice    of    ihc 

brief  occupancy  of  ihc  chair  of  state  at  London 

by  the  saintlv,  unfortunate  girl.     Mr.  Davey  has 

given  us  in  this  book  a  picture  of  the  society  of 

England  at  the  time  of   lleury  VIII. 's  various 

matrimonial  adventures. 

THE  FAMILY   AND  ITa   PROBLEMS 

In  the  large  and  increasing  list  of  hooks  of 


'  Mi-ltia :  A  DlnBrnph.r.  Bv  Attni'H  '!.  Murphy. 
Doublednj-.  I'sff  *  Co.     348  p|)..  HI-     f2,T"'. 

'  The  V\w  Dbj-"'  Que™.  By  Itl.liacd  D«T»J- 
Putnams.     Xi2  pp..  III.     f3.90. 
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parenthood  and  the  proper  home  training  of  the 
child  itself,  we  find  a  few  worthy  of  special 
notice.  In  "The  Modern  Mother,"'  Dr.  H. 
Lang  Gordon  ha.s  adequately  and  delicately  dis- 
cussed "Girlhood,  Motherhood,  and  Infancy." 
The  companion  volume  to  this,  by  Ernest  Ed- 
wards, is  entitled  "  For  Hoys,"  "  which  consists 
of  personal  information  upon  sex  matters  clearly 
and  delicately  put.  In  two  volumes  designated 
as  separate  series  Dr.  Mary  Wood-Allen  dis- 
cusses "Making  the  Best  of  Our  Children."' 
In  these  little  talks  the  right  and  wrong  methods 
of  child  training  are  illustrated  through  con- 
crete examples  of  hidividiial  eases.  Each  chap- 
ter discusses  tlic  right  and  wrong  way  "t  han- 
dling some  childish  crisis,  and  these  are  arranged 
according  to  tlie  years  of  the  child's  age  up  to 
sixteen  for  both  boys  and  girls.  "A  Slollier's 
List  of  Books  for  Children," '  compiled  by  Ger- 
trude Weld  Arnold,  contains  synopsis  and  de- 
scriptive matter  almnt  a  great  many  useful  and 
educative  books  for  the  little  people,  and  of 
this  compilation  Tliom.-is  Wentworth  Higginson 
says  that  ''it  is  a  most  excellent  analysis."  In 
"The  Care  of  the  Child,"'  Mrs.  Burton  Chance 
gives  some  excellent  advice  in  simple,  direct 
language  to  the  "average  mother  to  help  her 
.solve  her  daily  problems  with  children." 

In  a  trenchantly  writteii  little  volume  of  es- 
says under  the  general  title  "  Why  American 
Marriages  Fail,"  *  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Rogers  dis- 
sects the  matrimitiiial  problem  as  it  is  solved  in 
this  country.  She  has  some  strong,  frank  things 
to  say.  and  a  perusal  of  her  volume  cannot  fail 
to  be  suggestive  and  useful  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  alarming  increase  of  divorce  in 
the  United  Slates. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG   PEOPLE 

Among  the  books  for  young  people  recently 
issued  and  not  receiving  mention  in  these  pages 
last  month  are ;  "  The  April  Fool  Doll,"  by 
Josephine  S.  Gates  (Bobbs  Merrill);  "When 
Mother  Was  a  Little  Girl."  pictured  by  Ida 
Waugh,  with  verses  by  Amy  L.  Blanchard  and 
others  ( Duttoii )  ;  "  Laboulaye's  Fairy  Tales," 
illustrated  by  Arthur  A.  Dixon  (Dutton),  and 
"  Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes,"  illustrated 
by  John  Hassall   (Dodge  Publishing  Company). 

For  the  older  children  there  are  three  new 
publications  in  the  Children's  Bookshelf  series, 
— "The  Story  of  King  Arthur,"  "Pilgrims' 
Tales  from  Chaucer,"  and  "  The  Red  Cross 
Knight  and  Sir  Guyon "  (Dodge  Publishing 
Company);  "Stories  Children  Love,"  edited  by 
Charles  Welsh ;  "  Poems  Children  Love,"  edited 
by  Penrhyn  W.  Coussens,  and  "  A  Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verses,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
issued  by  the  same  publishing  house;  "Trees 
Every  Child  Should  Know."  by  Julia  E.  Rogers 
(Doubleday.   Page  &  Co.),  and  "Stories  from 

■  11 — 

»2.00. 


>MskinR  the  U« 
Msry  Wood-Ali™. 
tl.OO  ench 

•A  Mothflr'3  1,1st  of  Books  for  ChlMren.  Con 
piled  by  Gertrude  Weld  Arnold.  McClurg  &  C 
308  pp.     tl. 

"The  Care  of  tlic  Clilld,  Bv  Mrs.  Hurt  on  Chanc 
Fenn   Pub.  Co..   Phllmli'liihla.      242  pp..   ill.      ft. 

'Why  Amerlemi  MnrriHii'd  Kail.  B.T  .\nna  i 
Bagon.     llouslilon  Minllii  Company.     214  pp.  $1,31 


Greek  Tragedy,"  edited  by  H.  L.  Ilavell  (Dodge 
Publishing  Company). 

The  grown  buy  and  girl  will  lind  good  read- 
ing in  "  First  at  the  North  Pole."  a  limely  story 
by  Edward  Slratemeyer,  containing  references 
to  both  the  Peary  and  Ovik  expeditions  (Lolh- 
rop.  Lee  &  Shepard)  ;  "  Basil,  the  Page,"  by 
G.  L  Whitham  (Dodge  Publishing  Company); 
"When  She  Came  Home  from  College,"  by 
Marian  K.  Hurd  and  Jean  B.  Wilson  (Hough- 
Ion  Mifflin  Company);  "The  Coming  of  Hes- 
ter." by  Jean  K.  Baird  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard), and  "Mother  Tucker's  Seven,"  bv  Ange- 
lina W.  Wray  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard). 

BOOKS  FOR  MUSICIANS 

Because  so  man_y  young  musicians  do  not  reach 
the  roots  of  their  art  they  fail.  This  dictum, 
with  an  explanation  of  why  the  art  roots  are 
not  reached  by  the  many  and  how  they  may  be 
reached  by  every  one,  forms  the  subject  of 
Henry  T.  Finck's  "  Snccess  in  Music  and  How 
It  Is  Won." '  This  volume  is  a  sort  of  sym- 
posium in  which  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
singers,  pianists,  violinists,  and  teachers,  all 
known  personally  to  Mr.  Finck,  tell  the  secrets 
of  their  success.  There  is  a  chapter  by  Paderew- 
ski  on  "Tempo  Rubato." 

In  replies  to  250  different  questions'  about  the 
essentials  of  piano  playing  put  to  Josef  Hof- 
mann  and  printed  during  the  past  two  years  in 

'  Success  in  Music  anil  How  11  Is  Won.  By  flcnry 
T.  Finck.     Scribners.     471  pp.     $2. 

•Piano  QupHlionF  Answered.     By  Jo»e(  IloCmum. 
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the  Ladies*  Home  Juurnal,  the  virtuoso   gives  press.    "  American  Business  Law,"  *  by  John  J. 

virtually   what   is   a   manual   of   piano   playing.  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and 

The  little   volume,   of   course,   has   its   greatest  instructor  in  business  law  at  the  University  of 

interest  for  students  of  the  piano.  Pennsylvania,  consisting  not  only  of  the  discus- 

Among  other  text-books  on  music  or  collec-  sion  of   the   subject   but   also   presenting   legal 

tions  of  musical  pieces  recently  published  and  forms  and  comments  upon  historic  cases.     The 

noteworthy  in  a  discussion  of  the  season's  out-  second  volume,  more  adapted  to  the  legal  than 

put,  are :  "  Some  Essentials  in   Musical  Defmi-  the  commercial  reader,  is  entitled  "  Commercial 

tions,"  by  Miss  M.  F.  MacConnell ;  **  The  Essen-  Law  Simplified."  *     This   is  presented  in  ques- 

tials  of  Pianoforte  Playing,"  by  Clayton  Johns;  tion  and   answer    form   in   simple   and   concise 

"  Old-Time   Song  Hits,"  **  Sacred   Songs,"  and  language  by  Charles   C.   Simons,   a  lawyer,   of 

"  Piano    Compositions    by    Ludwig    van     Bee-  Detroit.     It  would  seem  that  not  only  business 

tho%en,"  edited  by  Eugen  d'Albcrt  (all  published  and   professional   men,  particularly  accountants 

by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company).  and  credit  managers,  but  also  the  general  reader, 

*^r^m.T>e^T^  *^Ai^tr^o^^«re  would    fiud    this    voluttic    uscful    for   reference. 

DOMESTIC  HANDBOOKS  yj^^.  ^j^j^.^  volume  has  historical  as  well  as  strong 

Two  new  volumes  have  recently  appeared  in  professional  interest.    It  is  entitled  *'  The  Courts 

the    very    excellent    '*  Homemaker "    series    of  of    the   State   of    New   York,"  *   by    Henry   W. 

cooking  books,  being  prepared  by  Olive  Green  Scott,  a  lawyer  of  the  metropolis.     Mr.   Scott 

and  published  by  the  Putnams,  entitled  '*  How  to  in    this   volume   treats    of   the   entire    historical 

Cook  Meat  and  Poultry"^  and  "How  to  Cook  development  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 

Vegetables."*    In  the  former  volume  there  are  the  Empire  State  from  colonial  times  until  the 

set  forth  some  hundreds  of  diflferent  ways  to  present. 

cook  meat  and  poultry.  The  volume  devoted  to  history  and  politics 
vegetables  is  even  more  complete,  mcluding  di- 
rections for  cooking  such  "  vegetables  "  as  chest-  j^jj^s  Lois  K.  Mathews,  instructor  in  history 
nuts,  musnrooms.  noodles,  hominy,  etc.  The  at  Vassar,  has  made  an  intensely  interesting 
books  in  this  series  are  serviceably  bound  the  ^^y^^y  ^f  « -j^e  Expansion  of  New  England,"' 
recipes  are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  alpha-  tracing  the  progress  of  New  England  settlement 
betical  arrangement  IS  deserving  of  great  praise,  ^^j  institutions  as  far  west  as  the   Mississippi 

Among  other  useful  books  of  the  same  gen-  Rj^er.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  to-day  that  New 

eral   kind   are:    "Housekeeping   for   Two,,    by  England   influence  is  perpetuated  by  the   insti- 

Ahce  L.  James  (Putnams) ;   'Colonial  Recipes,  lutions  of  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West  even 

by    Maude    A     Bomberger    (Neale    Publishing  n^^re  than   by  those   of   the   original   six   New 

Company)  ;      Practical  Recipes     by  Mrs.  B    B.  England  States.     Miss  Mathews  shows  how  the 

Cutter    (Duffield    &    Co.),    and      The    Fireless  educational    and    religious    institutions    of    the 

Cook  Book     by  Margaret  J.  Mitchell  (Double-  ^^^  Englanders  were  carried  by  them  through 

day.  Page  &  Co.).                    ,    ,       ,        ,  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  and  embodied  in 

Now  that  we  have  at  last   'developed  ration-  ^i^^  foundation  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 

ally  and  naturally  an  architectural  style  which  g^n,  and  Wisconsin.     There  arc  many  sugges- 

may  be  fairly  called  our  own,    Mr.  Aymar  Em-  ^j^^j,  ^f  ^^jj.  li„g  of  influence  in  the  histories  of 

bury  II.  believes  that  the  characteristics  of  our  i^hodes  and  others,  but  so  far  as  we  know  this 

modern  American  style  are     honest  explanation  j^  ^j^^  ^^st  time  that  any  writer  has  made  an 

of  the  plan  and  structure  in  the  exterior,  great  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  by  the  monograph 

care  and  freedom  m  the  use  of  materials,  with  method 

an  effort  constantly  to  explain  rather  than  to  ^^  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  prom- 
conceal  their  nature.  These  facts  and  charac-  j^^  ^f  American  life?  ""  Mr.  Herbert  Croly  says: 
tensticsMr.  Embury  has  endeavored  to  set  forth  yj^^  American  nation  "is  committed  to  the 
m  a  very  handsomely  illustrated  volume.  One  realization  of  the  democratic  ideal,  and  if  its 
Hundred  Country  Homes,  which  he  takes  as  .^^^  j^  ^o  be  fulfilled  it  must  be  prepared 
a  type  of  modem  American  architecture.  The  ^^  ^^jj^^  whithersoever  that  ideal  may  lead." 
stimulating  and  suggestive  text  accompanying  ^^^  ^^^^  reasons  calmly  and  convincingly  upon 
these  illustrations  is  unusually  well  printed,  and  ^j^^  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  that 
the  entire  volume  is  very  satisfactory  trom  a  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  complete  and  early  fulfillment 
typographical  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  ^^  ^^^  .  Promise "  which  the  word  America  al- 
nature  of  its  thoughtful  contents.  ^^^^^^^  implies,  not  only  to  the  intending  immi- 

THREE  NEW  LAW  BOOKS  grant,  but  to  its  own  citi/ens  as  well. 

I  he  Dodge  Lectures  delivered  at  \  ale   Uni- 

"The  Study  of   Business  Law      has,  during  versity  by  Ambassador  Brvce  are  published  un- 

thc  past   few   years,  become   part   of   the   cur-  ^i^.^  ^i^^  tjtle  '*  The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizen- 

riculum  of  all  progressive  schools  and  univer-  v^iiip.""    The  defective  discharge  of  civic  duty  is 

sities.    Besides  it  being  a  training  and  exercise _  -       

for  the  mind  it  is  of  such  practical  utilitv  that  ^Amcrlran   Business  Law.     By  John  J.   Sullivan, 

its  general  educational  value  can  hardly  be  over-  ^- .^PJli^i;!;,*  ,^^,-^^^^^^^^^                           CharlcB    C 

estimated      That    the    subject    has    really    been  simons.      Business    Mans    Publishing    Co.,    Detroit. 

adapted  and  co-ordinated   for  the  purpose   of  r>3  0  pp.     $r>.      ,   ^    „^        ,  ^,      ,.    ,      „    „ 

r»^»  ;«.   ^hr^l    ac   «7i»n    SQ   thp   nentsil    of    the  « The  Courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Bv  Henry 

Study  in.  school  as  well  as  the  perusal  oi  ine  ^y  ^^^.^^^     ^y„j,^j,  Publishing  Co.    500  pp.    ^5.oo. 

general  reader  may  be  seen   from  three  usetul  jxhe  Expansion  of  New  England.     By  Lois  Kim- 

works  on  this  subject   recently  come   from  the  ball    Mathews.      Houghton    Mifflin    Company.      30a 

•                                           pp..  maps.     $2.50. 

»Hoir  to  Cook  Meat  and  Poultry:  UTow  to  Cook  "The    Promise    of    American    Life.      By    Herbert 

yMBtaUes.    By  Olive  Green.     Putnams.     $1  each.  Bryce.     Yale  University  Press.     138  pp.     $1.15. 

•  one  Hundred  Country  Towns.     Bv   .\ymar   Em-  "  The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citlzcnsnip.     By  James 

iNUy  II.    Century  Co.     204  pp.,  ill.     $3.  Croly.     Mncmillan.     408  pp.     $2. 
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attributed  to  three  chief  causes,— indolence,  per-  Like  Professor  Miinsterberg's  earlier  works, 
sonal  self-interest,  and  party  spirit.  Mr.  Bryce's  this  book  deals  with  the  practical  value  of  mod- 
long  experience  in  British  politics  and  the  years  crn  laboratory  psychology  for  the  daily  life. 
of  study  that  he  has  devoted  to  our  own  insti-  A  fresh  treatment  of  a  topic  that  has  wor- 
tutions  combine  to  infuse  his  scholarly  discus-  ried  many  minds  is  offered  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Mc- 
sion  of  the  prim:iples  underlying  popular  gov-  Murry,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
ernment  with  profound  practical  wisdom.  versity,  in  a  volume  entitled  **  How  to  Study  and 

Teaching  How  to  Study."  *    The  author  draws 

EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS  largely  on  his  own  observation  and  experiment! 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Edu-  f  "<^  S^^es  the  results  of  discussions  held  with 

cation  of   the   State  of   New   York,  has   had   a  "^^  own  students. 

unique    experience    in    educational    administra-  mesmerism  and  the  FAITH  CURE 

tion,  havmg  served  m  succession  as  State  Super-  ^                                                  ^^iin  v^ukk 

intendent   of    Schools,    as    superintendent    of    a  ivlesmcnsm  and  Christian  Science"'  is  the 

great   city   system,   and    as   the   president   of   a  \^''^  ^\  f,  "cw  book  by  Frank  Podmore,  the  au- 

State-supportcd  university.     This  varied  cxperi-  ^^^^\  ^^  '  Modern  SpirituaHsm."    This  work  de- 

ence  contributes  to  the  value  of  what  Dr.  Draper  ^<^f"\hes    the    various    phases    of    the    movement 

sets  forth  in  a  volume  of  papers  on  "  American  "ijtiated  by  Mesmer,  tracing  the  successive  steps 

Education." '    President  Butler  characterizes  Dr.  ^'^^en  by  all   those   explorers   who   have  sought 

Draper's  educational  creed  as  "  frankly  and  ag-  °"^   solutions   of   the  perplexing  problems  that 

gressively  democratic."     It  is  this  note  running  'i^J^f  arisen  from  time  to  time  in  relation  to  the 

through   all   of   his   writings  on   education   that  ^eld  of  the  subconscious  life, 

appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  American  readers.  ^jl^s  Georgme  Milmine's  life  of  "  Mary  Baker 

Another  writer  whose  essays  and  addresses  y-  Eddy,"  which  was  first  published  in  serial 
on  academic  topics  are  always  acceptable  is  Jorm  m  McClure's  Magazine  two  years  ago, 
Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard.  A  few  "^s  now  been  revised  and  brought  out  in  book 
of  his  more  recent  "performances,"  as  he  calls  form.  The  remarkable  career  of  this  religious 
them,  are  brought  together  in  a  little  volume  leader  and  the  history  of  the  organization  which 
entitled  "  The  Mystery  of  Education,"  ^  which  she  founded  and  still  rules  are  narrated  in  de- 
deals  with  such  themes  as  the  study  of  literature  ^^^^-  ^yhatever  may  be  one's  attitude  toward 
and  the  study  of  expression,  including  also  an  ^hc  claims  of  this  faith  the  clear  statement  of 
appreciation  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  ^^cts  in  the  life  of  its  founder  is  quite  as  in- 

A  new  book  by  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg  is  terestmg  as  any  novel.  New  and  important  ma- 
intended   as    a    source    of   information    for    the  Serial  has  been  added  by  Miss  Milmine  to  the 

teacher,  presenting  the  essentials  of  "  all  which    original  narrative. 

modern   psychology  may   offer  to   the    school."  '  *  How  <o  Study  and  Teaching  How  to  Study      By 
^ F.   M.   McMurry.      Houghton  Mifflin   Company.  *   324 

^American    Education.      By    Andrew    S.    Draper,  pp.     $1.25 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     383  pp.     $2.  '  Mesmerism    and    Christian    Science.      By    Frank 

2  The    Mystery    of   Education.     By    Bartlett    Wen-  Podmore.     George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.     300  pp      $1  50 

dell.     Scribners.     204  pp.     $1.25.  "The    Life  of  Mary   Baiter  G.   Eddy  and  the  His- 

» Psychology  and  the  Teacher.     By  Hugo  Miinster-  tory    of   Christian    Science.      By    Georgine   Milmine 

berg.     Appletons.     330  pp.     $1.50.  495  pp..  III.     $2. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


A  Special 


President  Taft's  special  message  getting  at  the  truth  and  when  those  who  in- 

Message*on    on    the   Subject   of   conservation,  sist  upon  indulging  in  it  are  hurting  rather 

Conservation  ^^^^  ^^  Congress  on  January  14,  than  helping  a  good*cause  that  they  profess 

made  it  clear  to  the  country  that  this  Admin-  to  have  at  heart.      The  country  has  been 

istration  is  not  only  committed  definitely  to  much    aroused    by    the   so-called    Baiimger- 

the  Roosevelt-Pinchot  policies  for  saving  our  Pinchot  controversy.     There   are  questions 

natural  resources  from  spoliation,  but  has  a  of  fact  involved,  and   those  who  are  of  a 

specific,  practical,  and   progressive  program  wise  and  just  mind  will  take  no  part  in  the 

which  it  means  to  advocate  before  Congress,  fighting  until  they  are  sure  of  the  ground 

The  President  oflFered  recommendations  for*  upon  which  they  stand.     Those  who  attack 

legislation  which  he  believes  will  go  far  to-  Secretary  Ballinger  at  the  present  time  are 

ward  the  solution  of  many  of  the  difficult  in  reality  aspersing  the  good  faith  of  Presi- 

problems  related  to  the  administration  and  dent  Taft,  Attorney-General   Wickersham, 

improvement  of  power  sites  and  coal  lands,  and  the  entire  Cabinet.    The  proper  care  of 

and  to  irrigation  projects  and  inland  water-  the  public  domain,  the  honest  administration 

ways.     He  urged  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  husbanding 

of  plans  for  the  deepening  of  the  Ohio  River  of  our  material  resources,  the  protection  of 

and  upper  Mississippi  River  channels.     For  public  rights  and  interests  as  .against  greed, 

the  aid  of  reclamation  projects  in  the  West  rapacity,  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  pri- 

he  advocated  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting  vate  claimants, — all  these  are  necessary,  and 

a  $30,0CX),000  bond  issue.     For  the  proper  ever}^  good  citizen  might  properly  engage  in 

disposal  of  the  public  lands  and  the  preven-  controversy  against  all  who  show  a  different 

tion  of  water-power   monopoly,    he  recom-  attitude.     But  it  is  not  the  part  of  any  one 

mended  the  enactment  of  bills  prepared  by  man   or   any   group   of   men   to   advise   the 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,    All  this  does  country    that    the    Taft    administration    is 

not  look  like  anything  that  can  be  fairly  con-  recreant  in  all  these  respects,  unless  upon  the 

sidered  as  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Ad-  clearest  exhibition  of  facts. 
ministration  toward  conservation.     On   the 

contrary,  the  President  has  given  to  the  na-  ^^^_        Secretary  Ballinger  has  asked  for 

tional  movement  a  new  impetus.     The  con-  sistent      a   full   inquiry  at   the   hands  of 

trovcrsies  of  the  hour  must  not  be  permitted  C''«''»««      Congress.     A   joint   commission 

to  obscure  or  belittle  in  the  public  mind  the  consisting  of  six  members  of  each  House  has 

real   service   that    President   Taft   has   ren-  already  been  selected,  and  there  is  no  reason 

dered  and  is  now  rendering  to  the  cause.  to  believe  that  its  inquiry  will  be  other  than 

sweeping  and  complete.     It  is  our  opinion 

ji          There   are   times   when   contro-  that   the   fair-minded  citizen  can   afford   to 

^fS^^'      versy,  however  unpleasant,  is  not  await  the  results  of  this  inquin-  before  ac- 

to  be  shirked  by  those  who  have  cepting  as  conclusive  the  charges  that  have 

a  proper  sense  of  duty.      There  are  other  been  made  against  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

tuiies  when  controversy  is  not  only  needless,  terior.     When  the  charges  were  originally 

bvit  when  it  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  made  they  were  brought  personally  to  Mr. 
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Taft,  who  investigated  them  and  gave  to  the  Service,  had  been  actively  connected  with  the 

press   an   extended   letter   fully  exonerating  newspaper  attacks  upon  Secretary  Ballinger 

Secretary  Ballinger  and  bringing  about  the  and  the  Interior  Department  and  had  aided 

dismissal  from  the  Land  Office  of  the  field  Glavis  in  the  preparation  of  his  articles,  pre- 

agent,    Mr.    Glavis,    who   had   brought   the  sumably  those  which  have  appeared  in  Col- 

charges  with  the  assistance  of  men  employed  Hers  Weekly.      Mr.  Pinchot,  having  made 

in  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Agricultural  his  own  statement  of  the  conditions  creating 

Department.     The  whole  matter  was  inves-  what  he  deemed  a  public  emergency  of  the 

tigated    by    Attorney-General    Wickersham,  gravest  sort,  praised  Price  and  ShJw  as  patri- 

who  could  have  had  no  other  motive  except  ots  in  the  highest  sense,  and  characterized  the 

the  finding  out  of  the  truth  and  the  protec-  discharged  Glavis  as  '*  the  most  vigorous  de- 

tion  of   the   Taft   administration    from   any  fender  of  the  people's  interests.''     There  are 

taint  of  dishonor.  a  good  many  circumstances  that  should  be 

kept  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of 

j^^         Mr.  Glavis,  some  weeks  after  his  this  letter.     The  office  of  Chief  Forester  is. 

Attitude      dismi^al,  appeared  in  the  pages  a  subordinate  one  in  the  Administration,  and 

of     Collier's    Weekly    with     an  for  a  man  holding  any  executive  post  what- 

elaborate  statement  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  soever  to  carry  an  attack  upon  the  Adminis- 

in  a  most  damaging  way  upon  Secretary  Bal-  tration    into    the   halls   of   Congress   would 

linger.  Commissioner  Dennett  of  the  Land  seem  to  have  no  immediate  object  except  his 

Office,  and  other  officials.     With  respect  to  own  dismissal  from  the  public  service. 

this  statement,  as  also  to  the  Glavis  charges 

in  general,  Mr.  Wickersham  was  widely  re-  ^^  Attack  -^P^^^  from  the  obvious  official 
ported  as  saying  that  the  damaging  effect  was  Upon  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Pinchot's 
due  to  the  suppression  of  various  letters,  tele-  '^^^'  ^"  action,  there  was  involved  an 
grams,  and  documents  that  would  have  led  attack  upon  the  President  of  a  peculiarly 
the  reader  to  a  wholly  different  inference,  direct  and  personal  sort.  When  Glavis,  last 
Mr.  Wickersham's  investigation  was  a  labori-  summer,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment 
ous  one  and  it  is  declared  that  Mr.  Glavis  of  the  Cunningham  coal  claims  in  Alaska  by 
was  given  every  opportunity  to  make  good  the  Public  Land  Office  and  the  Interior  De- 
his  charges.  It  is  further  declared  that  the  partment,  he  took  his  complaints  to  Mr. 
Attorney-General  and  the  President  were  Pinchot,  who  belonged  to  a  different  depart- 
not  only  in  possession  of  everything  that  Mr.  ment  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Pinchot, 
Glavis  and  others  criticising  the  Interior  De-  deeming  the  matter  serious,  advised  Glavis 
partment  could  bring  forward,  but  also  had  to  carry  it  directly  to  the  President,  and  fur- 
access  to  very  much  else  which  Mr.  Glavis  ther  took  it  upon  himself  to  send  Mr.  A.  C. 
could  not  know,  and  therefore  that  the  con-  Shaw,  a  lawyer  in  the  Forest  Bureau,  from 
elusions  of  President  Taft  and  the  Attorney-  Washington  to  Chicago  to  assist  Glavis  in 
General  rather  than  those  of  a  discharged  giving  form  to  his  attack  upon  Secretary  Bal- 
field  agent  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  pub-  linger  and  Commissioner  Dennett.  In  tak- 
lic  unless  one  is  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  ing  this  unusual  course  Mr.  Pinchot  was 
doubt  the  good  faith  and  veracity  of  the  na-  able  to  rely  not  only  upon  his  own  sense  of 
tion's  chief  magistrate  and  the  head  of  the  public  duty  but  also  upon  his  close  personal 
Department  of  Justice.  friendship  with  President  Taft.     Mr.  Taft 

accepted    Forester    Pinchot's   action    in   the 
Pinchot's     ^^  ^^   after  Congress  had   de--  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended.    There  was 
utter  to     cided,    at    Secretary    Ballinger's  fairly  to  be  implied  Mr.  Pinchot's  willing- 
DoUiuer      j-gquest,  to  inquire  fully  into  the  ness  to  accept  President  Taft's  conclusions 
charges  made  against   the  Interior  Depart-  after  he  had  looked  into  the  matter.     Yet, 
ment,  and  also  into  the  Forest  Service  in  so  weeks    after    the    President    and    Attorney- 
far  as  associated  with  the  matters  under  dis-  General  had  discredited  the  Glavis  charges, 
pute,  that  a  r^piarkable  incident  occurred.  Mr.  Pinchot  in  effect  rebukes  the  President 
Senator    Dolliver,    of    Iowa,    read    on    the  before  the  Senate  and  the  country  by  entitling 
floor    of    the    Senate    a    long    letter    from  Glavis  "  the  most  vigorous  defender  of  the 
Mr.   Gifford    Pinchot,   head   of   the   Forest  people's  interests."     It  would  seem  clear  to 
Service,   acknowledging   that    Mr.   Overton  the  dullest  mind  that  such  an  incident  must 
Price,  the  Assistant  Forester,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  be  followed  by  Mr.  Pinchot's  leaving  office 
Shaw,  a  lawyer  connected  with  the  Forest  under  President  Taft. 
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ThtAitum  Meanwhile,  the  verj'  damaging 
of  Praia  and  disturbing  attacks  upon  the 
'*"'"  Interior  Department  were  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  and  it  was  constantly 
rumored  that  these  attacks  were  really 
emanating  from  the  Forest  Service,  although 
some  of  them  appeared  as  coming  from 
Glavis,  An  inquiry  made  in  December,  on 
behalf  of  this  magazine,  as  to  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Ballinger's  declaration  that  the  news- 
paper attacks  were  being  aided  by  officials  in 
the  Forest  Bureau,  was  met  with  the  most 
explicit  and  vigorous  denial.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  relation  of  Mr.  PInchot  and  his 
assistants  to  the  Glavis  charges  had  ended 
with  the  original  presentation  of  the  matter 
to  President  Taft  last  summer.  But  later,  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Dolliver,  Mr.  PInchot 
not  only  admits  that  these  officials  in  his 
bureau  had  been  active  In  the  newspaper 
campaign,  but  he  glorifies  them  in  what  they 
had  been  doing.  He  says  they  had  been  im- 
periling their  positions  and  their  life  work 
from  a  scns^  of  public  duty.  This  would 
have  seemed  more  plausible  if  they  had  not 
been  doing  it  secretly,  anonymously,  or  with 
denials.  Even  if  Secretary  Ballinger  had 
been  a  bad  man, — of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
proof  whatsoever,  but  very  much  testimony 
to  the  contrary, — public  sympathy  would 
have  been  turned  his  way  by  scandalous  as- 
saults on  his  official  integrity  prepared  and 
abetted  by  officials  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment acting  in  the  dark  and  under  cover 
of  some  other  man's  name  rather  than  com- 
ing out  openly  in  their  own  names. 

jj.  In  short,   Mr.    PInchot  had    re- 

MmimViuw  ferred  the  Cunningham  claims  to 
"""^  the  President  and  the  President 
had  made  the  subject  his  own,  had  looked 
into  it,  passed  upon  It,  and  announced  his 
decision.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
was  nothing  for  Mr,  Pinchot  an<l  his  sub- 
ordinates to  do  but  to  accept  the  Taft  verdict 
and  keep  on  with  the  work  of  their  own 
bureau,  or  else  to  resign  their  posi- 
tions under  Mr.  Taft  and  step  out  where, 
as  private  citizens  ami  advocates  of  the  con- 
servation movement,  they  could  fight  openly 
and  criticise  freely.  To  keep  their  offices 
while  devoting  themselves  secretly  to  the 
most  active  attacks  upon  the  Administration 
was  not  to  justify  the  high  praise  that  Mr. 
Pinchot  accorded  to  his  assistants.  It  is  not 
true  diat  there  was  any  emergency  whatso- 
ever which  could  justify  such  breaches  of 
disdpline.     It  would  seem  to  go  with  the 


amazing  recklessness  and  inexactitude  of 
some  of  the  statements  made  about  the  can- 
celing of  land  withdrawals  in  the  Interest 
of  the  so-called  Water  Power  Trust.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  only  course  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  could  take  was  to  order  the  re- 
moval of  Mr,  PInchot  and  of  his  associates, 
Messrs,  Price  and  Shaw,  which  he  did  on 
January  7, 

PInchot  ^^^-  1""^'  ^^^  greatly  desired  to 
at  a  Brfat  keep  Mr.  Pinchot  at  his  post. 
ojPeva;  Presidents  and  cabinet  officers 
come  and  go.  They  are  more  or  less  ama- 
teur administrators,  under  our  American 
system.  But  we  are  beginning  to  build  up 
in  our  Government,  as  Is  true  in  all  foreign 
governments,  a  group  of  great,  permanent, 
non-political  administrators  who  arc  heads 
of  some  important  bureau  or  branch  of  sci- 
entific work.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Wolcott, 
now  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
National  Museum,  while  formerly  head  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  Such  another  was 
the  late  Col.  Carroll  D,  Wright,  for  so  many 
years  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  di- 
rector of  the  Census.  In  this  class  to-day  are 
Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress; Dr.  Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor; 
Mr.  J).hn  Barrett,  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
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of  the  American  Republics.    In  every  depart-  servation  were  largely  Mr.  Pinchot's  policies, 

ment  of  administration   there  ought   to   be  A  sense  of  our  wasteful  use  of  our  resources 

high  permanent  officials  enjoying  public  con-  was   finally   aroused,    and    the   conservation 

fidencc  to  the  greatest  extent.    We  have  had  movement  became  national, 
such  a  man  in  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of 

the  Forest  Service.     He  was  probably  more  ^^^  "Policies"  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  cabinet  adviser  of 

widely    known    than    any    other    executive  j^^^l'^j^^%^i^„  President    Roosevelt    was    fully 

official  of  the  United  States  Government  ex-  ""  "'^  '"^  '^"  identified  with   the   development 

cept  the  President  himself.     He  seemed  to  of  the  conservation  policies.      Furthermore, 

have  been  prepared  by  Providence  to  do  a  Mr.  Taft,  as  a  trustee  of  Yale  University 

great  work   for  this  country   in   a  time  of  and  as  a  fellow-alumnus  of  Yale  with  Mr. 

critical  need.  Pinchot,  was  in  close  relation  to  the  work 

of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  which 
^  He  had  inherited  an  interest  in  had  been  created  under  Mr.  Pinchot's 
Practical  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  had  guidance  and  in  accordance  with  his  broad 
idealist  pj-gpared  himself  by  thorough  policies  as  well  as  his  technical  theories, 
study  at  home  and  abroad.  When  in  the  Mr.  Taft  had  no  thought  of  losing  Mr. 
feeble  beginnings  of  our  national  forest  policy  Pinchot  from  the  work  he  was  doing  as 
we  needed  some  one  to  bear  the  brunt  and  do  Chief  Forester.  Certainly,  in  appointing 
the  work,  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  was  recog-  Mr.  Ballinger,  of  Seattle,  as  Secretary  of  the 
nized  as  the  right  man;  and  he  has  justified  Interior,  the  President  had  no  thought  of  a 
all  expectations  many  times  over.  He  did  possible  clash  of  views  within  his  own  ad- 
not  work  for  the  salary, — which,  indeed,  he  ministrative  family.  Mr.  Ballinger  has  all 
never  accepted, — nor  for  any  personal  re-  along  professed  the  most  complete  loyalty  to 
wards,  direct  or  indirect.  He  was  like  a  the  principles  and  specific  policies  of  the  con- 
man  who  had  seen  a  great  vision  of  the  servation  movement.  He  professed  to  find, 
future  glory  of  his  country;  and  what  he  saw  however,  that  his  predecessor  and  intimate 
as  a  pure  idealist,  he  followed  as  a  trained  friend,  Mr.  Garfield,  had,  in  a  most  com- 
and  practical  man.  For  Mr.  Pinchot  has  not  mendable  spirit  of  zeal  for  public  protection 
merely  dreamed  dreams  or  made  occasional  and  welfare,  stretched  executive  discretion  a 
utterances.  He  has  worked,  through  these  little  too  far  in  some  directions.  Mr.  Ballin- 
long  years,  with  an  energy  and  a  fidelity  to  ger  did  not  find  authority  for  having  the  for- 
details  that  would  have  worn  out  half  a  ests  on  the  Indian  reservations  managed  by 
dozen  ordinary  men.  Much  of  the  time  he  officials  of  another  department.  Nor  did  he 
has  worked  against  public  indifference  where  find  warrant  in  law  for  protracted  withdraw- 
there  ought  to  have  been  enthusiasm,  and  all  als  of  public  lands  from  private  sale  and  set- 
of  the  time  he  has  worked  against  the  most  tlement  under  the  land  laws  while  waiting 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition  of  a  very  for  Congress  to  change  the  statutes.  There 
dangerous  class  of  wrongdoers.  It  is  not  so  were  certain  methods  of  financing  irrigation 
hard  to  oppose  the  law-breakers  who  have  projects  under  the  Reclamation  Service  that 
no  standing  in  the  community  and  whose  Mr.  Ballinger  regarded  as  illegal.  In  all 
offenses  are  of  a  sort  that  cause  them  to  be  these  matters  Mr.  Ballinger  states  his  case 
regarded  as  social*  enemies.  But  offenses  exceedingly  well.  The  recommendations  in 
against  the  land  laws,  and  against  the  in-  Mr.  Ballinger's  annual  report  go  as  far  in 
terests  of  the  Government  and  the  people  the  direction  of  the  policies  of  the  conserva- 
in  the  forests,  the  minerals,  and  the  streams  tionists  as  the  most  sanguine  of  the  progres- 
of  the  national  domain,  have  been  so  general  sives  could  wish, 
and  so  popular  that  it  takes  a  very  brave  and 

unselfish  man  to  stand  up  every  day,  year  ^^^         Yet  Mr.  Pinchot  feels  that  Mr. 

after  year,  fighting  the  battle  of  an  indifferent  Leader  of  a   Ballinger's    real    sympathies  .  are 

public,    represented    at    Washington    by    a  '^"^^  ^      with  the  private  development  and 

somewhat  hostile  Congress,  while  at  the  same  exploitation  of  natural  resources  in  the  West 

time  trying  to  arouse  the  present  generation  while  his  own  mission  is  to  make  sure  that 

to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  future,  and  try-  private  interests  shall  not  transgress  public 

ing  to  convert  Congress  to  a  support  of  the  right  and  policy.     Mr.  Pinchot 's  great  work 

new  policies  relating  to  the  public  domain,  has  made  a  crusader  of  him  and  his  attitude 

All  this  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  has  done.    The  is  necessarily  militant.     In  our  judgment  he 

co-called   "  Roosevelt  policies  "   as   to   con-  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  allowing  his 
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The  New     ^^  ^^  "^^»  therefore,  to  be  inferred  ation   is   adopted   should   offer  positive  en- 

Chief       that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pinchot  couragement  to  the  practice  of  forestry,  in- 

Foreeter     inyQiyeg  ^py  change  in  the  admin-  stead  of  standing  as  an  obstruction, 
istration  of  the  Forest  Service,    On  the  con- 

trar>%  President  Taft  has  given  the  country  ^^^^^^       Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  the 

distinctly  to  understand,  from  his  choice  of  the  Tax      forestry  expert,  in  an  address  at 

Mr.  Pinchot's  successor,  that  the  policy  and  ^*  ^'"      Washington    last    month,    after 

work  of  the  bureau  are  to  suffer  no  rever-  caUing  attention  to  the  fact  that  forestry  is 

sal.     The   new  chief  of   the  service.   Prof,  now  practiced  on  not  more  than  i  per  cent. 

Henry  S.  Graves,  left  his  position  as  Mr.  of  the  timber  lands  privately  owned  in  this 

Pinchot's  chief  assistant  in  the  old  division  country,   made  the   following  pertinent  ob- 

of  forestry  to  become  director  of  the  Yale  servations: 

Forestry  School,  which  has  trained  so  many  \Ve  tax  our  forests  under  the  general  prop- 
men  for  work  as  Government  supervisors  erty  tax,  a  practice  abandoned  long  ago  by 
of  forests  throughout  the  country.    Professor  ^^}^^^  i^\^'^^  nations      In  fact,  we  are  the  only 

r^              1-1       AT       n-     u  ^   u*.^o«i4.'    ^*...a:^a  aclvancecl  nation  with  the  crop  of  standing  tim- 

Graves,   like   Mr.   Pinchot  himself,  studied  ^^^.^  ^^^  -^^  ^^^^^^1  ^^^  ^^jj     ^^  j^^^  ^^  f'^^^^^^ 

forestry  abroad  before  there  were  opportu-  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  crop,  the 

nities  on  this  side  of  the  water  for  technical  holding    of    young    forests    until    they    mature 

instruction  in  forestry.     His  equipment  prob-  means  Hnancial  loss  to  the  owner.    Under  such 

,  ,                    ,                     1       1      *     4.U  *  ^f  u,v  conditions    the    establishment    of    new    forests 

ably  approaches  more  closely  to  that  ot  his  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  expected.    I  believe  that  the  taxation 

predecessor  than  that  of  any  one  else  avail-  of  forest  lands  should  be  based  upon  the  yield, 

able  for  the  office,  and  since  his  appointment  when  the  timber  is  cut.    The  timber  should  be 

he  has  expressed  himself  as  fully  in  sympathy  taxed  separately  from  the  land,  and  only,  like 

•  L     u     T>-     u   -.               ^   ^t  ^««*.^..,roi.;^«  other  crops,   after  it   is   harvested.     The   land 

with  the  Pinchot  program  of  conservation,  ^j^^^  ^j^^;;,;j  ^^  ^^^^^  annually.     The  tax  on 

which  has  become  the  national  policy.  the  timber  itself,  when  cut,  and  an  annual  tax 

upon  the  land,  exclusive  of  the  timber,  is  prac- 

r    ^       In  the  national  forestry  agitation  tjcal,   certain,   and   fair,   and   well   adapted   to 

Forest                    .                       ,                  i:«.«.i«  American  conditions  of   forest  investment.     It 

^^StYon'       there    is    danger    that    too    little  ^^^^,^    -^^^^^  ^  permanent   revenue   from   the 

thought  will  be  given  to  the  prac-  forests,  in  place  of  a  temporary  one.     Such  a 

tical  and  immediate  programs  of  legislation  law  .would  be  a  tremendous  improvement  over 

in  the  different  States.     It  must  be  remem-  the  present  system  of  taxation    which  encour- 

u      J  -.L   *.  £        C£^u    ^c  4.1,^  ir^^^c^fc  «r-^  In  «-Ka  ages,  and  even  compels,  forest  destruction. 

bered  that  four-fifths  of  the  forests  are  in  the  ^j^'j^  ^^^jj^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  principles  which  are 

hands  of  private  owners  and  can  be  protected  here  recommended   and   indorsed  by  the   Na- 

only  by  State  laws.    Some  of  the  States  have  tional  Conservation  Association,  cannot  be  gen- 

alrcady  made  a  good  beginning  in  an  attempt  erally  adopted  without  amendment  to  the  con- 

1     •   •  ^        S    *•       1          iv...  «.u«  ^^^^r^.^  stitutions  of  many  of  the  States,  but  a  growing 

to  administer  effective  laws  tor  the  preven-  p^^^jj^  j^^^^^^^  .^\^^  ^^^.^^^  ^'jjj  ^^^^^,  ^^^g 

tion  of  forest  fires,  but  there  must  be  uni-  amendments  and  open  the  way  for  a  system  of 

formity    in    such    regulations.      Legislatures  forest  taxation  which  will  really  encourage  the 

should  not  stop  with  fire  prevention,  how-  liolding    of    timber    and    the    reforestation    of 

TVT     ^u           u      • .^^r«„  ..f  ^^r,oo«,o  lands   otherwise   of   little   economic  value.     In 

ever.    No  thoroughgoine  policy  of  conserva-  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  S^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^1^^^^^  ^^^^ 

tion  can  be  put  in  force  until  our  present  tax-  taken  to  this  end. 

atiop  system  is  radically  changed.     It  is  idle  As  has  been   well   said,  "  It  is  better   from 

to  go  on   taxing   the   standing   timber  year  every  side  that  forest  land  should  yield  a  moder- 

£^                 -.  *u        ^        *«  «r  4.*ii«ki     f«».v,  ate  tax  permanently  than  that  it  should  yield  an 

after  year  at  the  same  rate  as  til  able  farm  excessive  revenue  temporarily,  and  then  cease 

lands  and  expect  the  owner  to  refrain  from  to  yield  at  all." 
cutting  off  the  trees  and  thus  producing  a 

revenue.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  tax  land  and  Since  the  first  Conservation  Com- 
timber  separately  and  collect  the  timber  tax  ^^ommhaiM  mission  created  by  President 
when  the  trees  are  cut  off.  Students  of  the  Roosevelt  z,  number  of  other 
subject  are  agreed  that  this  is  a  perfectly  bodies  having  for  thfcir  (^yect  the  conserva- 
feasible  and  rational  course,  and  it  would  tion  of  our  natural  resources  have  come  into 
undoubtedly  lead  to  true  conservation  of  existence.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in 
timber  resources  in  States  where  at  present  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  these  organi- 
the  tendency  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  As  zations  and  their  different  functions  a  few 
matters  stand,  all  that  mitigates  the  burden  explanations  may  f|ot  be  acniss.  First  in  the 
of  taxation  on  our  forests  is  the  fact  that  the  order  of  creation  came  the  National  Con- 
general  property  tax  is  loosely  administered  servation  CommissiM*-  ap{oinced  by  Presi- 
in  this  country.    But  whatever  system  of  tax-  dent  Roosevelt.     Tm  lv^  the  central  of- 

\ 
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ficial  body  whose  purpose  was  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  various  Government  offices 
already- engaged  in  conservation  work  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  various  State  conserva- 
tion commissions  appointed  by  the  governors 
and  the  conservation  committees  appointed 
by  the  national  organizations.  This  Roose- 
velt commission  was  later  rendered  inopera- 
tive by  the  Tawney  amendment  to  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  bill  of  March  4,  1909.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Conservation  was  'established 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  of  governors  and 
national  organizations  in  December,  1908. 
The  object  of  this  committee  was  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  among  the  State  conserva- 
■  tion  commissions  and  other  conservation 
committees  with  a  view  to  advising  each 
body  of  action  by  the  others.  When  the 
National  Conservation  Commission  was 
rendered  inoperative  by  the  Taivney  amend- 
ment, the  Joint  Committee  assumed  its  place 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  without,  however, 
having  any  official  character. 

*«!-        There  is  also  the  National  Con- 

Mieial       servation    Congress,    having    for 

its  sole  object  the  holding  of  a 

national  congress  at  which  all  organizations 

interested   in   conservation   work   are  to   be 

represented.     It  is  organized  on  much  the 
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same  basis  as  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  and  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  The  National  Conservation  As- 
sociation, of  which  Mr.  Pinchot  was  last 
month  chosen  president,  succeeding  President 
Eliot,  is  an  unofficial  body,  made  up  of 
an  individual  membership,  its  purpose  being 
the  practical  application  of  the  conservation 
principles  declared  by  the  governors  at  their 
White  House  conference  in  May,  1908,- 
These  principles  have  to  do  with  the  conser- 
vation and  proper  use  of  the  public  lands. 
waters,  forests,  and  minerals,  and  the  health 
of  the  people.  Membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion is  open  to  all  American  citizens,  and  it 
is  to  this  association  that  business  men  and 
all  other  individuals  who  desire  to  forward 
conservation  work  should  apply  their  ener- 
gies, for  it  offers  to  all  individuals  a  national 
medium  for  practical,  constructive  work. 

The  commission  to  investigate 
the  Ballinger-Pinc'ot  matter  con- 
Qantiait  ^j^^^  ^j  twelve  members,  six  from 
each  House,  The  Senate  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-President  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota;  Senator 
Root,  of  New  York;  Senator  Sutherland,  of 
Utah;  Senator  Flint,  of  California;  Senator 
Paynter,  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator  Hughes, 
of  Colorado.  The  House  members,  who 
would  ordinarily  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  were  elected  by  the  House  itself, 
four  being  Republicans  and  two  Democrats. 
The  list  is  as  follows:  Messrs.  McCall,  of 
Massachusetts;  Olmsted,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Denby,  of  Michigan;  Aladison,  of  Kansas; 
James,  of  Kentucky,  and  Graham,  of  Illinois. 
The  question  of  allowing  Speaker  Cannon  to 
appoint  the  members  of  this  committee  pro- 
voked a  lively  debate ;  and  the  insurgent  R«- 
publicans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Demo- 
crats, were  able  to  beat  the  regulars.  The 
Democrats,  who  wish  campaign  material  for 
the  Congressional  elections  this  coming  au- 
tumn, naturally  desire  to  make  all  they  can 
out  of  charges  against  the  Republican  admin- 
istration of  the  Interior  Department.  The 
insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  odds 
with  Speaker  Cannon,  and  were  ready  to 
seize  an  opportunity  to  attack  his  prestige. 
It  was  pretended,  moreover,  that  he  might 
appoint  a  committee  more  favorable  to  Mr. 
Ballinger  than  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  This  was  a 
narrow  view,  because  everj-thing  in  the  situ- 
ation would  have  compelled  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  just  as  fair-minded  a  committee  as 
the  House  itself  would  select. 
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better  for  Mr.  Ballinger  to  have 
tomnrniM  ^j^^  Hiiiise  elect  tlie  committee. 
From  I'resiiient  Taft's  standpoint,  it  could 
make  no  difference  either  way.  After  the 
House  had  decided,  on  very  short  notice  and 
in  the  absence  of  many  regulars  from  the 
chamber,  to  elect  the  House  members  of  the 
committee,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  change  the  situation  by  stating  specific- 
ally in  the  joint  resolution  that  the  Senate 
members  were  to  be  named  by  the  Vice-Pres' 
dent  and  the  House  members  by  the  Speaker 
Speaker  Cannon,  however,  did  not  wish  tht 
subject  reopened,  and  the  House  memhen 
were  selected  In  a  Republican  caucus  on  thi 
evening  of  Januarj'  19.  Of  these,  Mr 
Madison,  of  Kansas,  is  a  so-called  "  i 
gent"  Republican,  while  Mr.  James 
Mr.  Graham  are  active  and  prominent  Dem- 
ocrats, who  will  lose  no  fair  opportunity  to 
bring  out  any  facts  that  would  be  valuable 
to  their  party  in  its  Congressional  campaign. 
The  entire  committee  is  admirable  in  its  pei 


son  a!  and  political  make-up.  The  Demo- 
crats had  previously  selected  Mr.  Rainey,  of 
Illinois,  together  with  Mr.  James,  as  their 
members  of  the  committee;  hut  Mr,  Rainev 
is  the  member  who  had  made  charges  against 
eminent  Republicans  and  against  relatives  of 
Presidents  Taft  and  Roosevelt  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  the  French  Panama 
Company.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Missouri,  the  Re- 
publican caucus  substitute  for  Mr.  Rainey, 
having  declined  to  serve  on  the  committee, 
the  choice  of  the  House  Democrats  fell  on 
Mr.  (iraham,  of  Illinois. 

,„,„  ,j  The  activity  of  the  Republican 
a«a  /nrtd  insurgents  In  the  House  and  the  " 
ecog-i  loa  appfQ^g]^  pf  ^  Congressional  elec- 
tion have  led  to  a  discussion  during  the  past 
itw  weeks  that  has  taken  on  many  phase,.. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  regulars  it  haJ 
seemed  rather  necessary  to  define  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  a  Republican?  for  the  purpose 
of  an  approaching  campaign  that  must  be 
fought  on  party  lines.  The  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  has  been  in- 
clined to  view  the  insurgent  movement  with 
alarm,  and  to  fear  lest  it  should  help  to 
bring  about  a   Democratic  majority   in   the 
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next  House.  Certain  pronunciamentos  were 
circulated  in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West 
(from  which  most  of  the  insurgent  Republi- 
can Congressmen  come)  attacking  the  insur- 
gent movement  in  the  name  of  the  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee.  It  was  as- 
sened  that  President  Taft  had  known  of  this 
advance  campaign  literature,  had  given  it 
his  approval,  and  had  decided  to  withdraw 
appointment  patronage  from  the  insurgent 
members  of  the  House  and  the  so-called 
"  progressive  "  or  insurgent  Senators. 


Mr  Tttftann  ^'""  Several  days  the  whole  coun- 
t*»         try  was  permitted  to  believe  thiit 

,fart/w.  President  Taft  had  actually  de- 
cided to  carr>'  out  this  course, — for  instance, 
that  lie  would  not  consult  Senators  DoUiver 
and  Cummins  in  the  matter  of  Iowa  ap- 
pointments, unless  the  Senators  should  ac- 
cept instructions  as-  to  the  positions  they 
would  take  and  the  votes  they  would  cast  in 
the  course  of  their  work  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. If  this  had  been  true  it  would  have 
been  a  political  blunder  on  Mr.  Taft's  part, 
because  the  so-called  insurgents  in  both 
Houses  were  original  Taft  men  and  have  all 
along  desired  to  work  with  the  President  as 
fully  as  possible.  They  have  at  times  felt 
themselves  to  be  better  Taft  men  than  the 
President  himself.  Naturally  enough,  the 
President,  as  official  head  of  the  party,  has 
felt  it  necessary  to  work  as  well  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  results,  with  the  regularly 
constituted  party  leadership  in  tioch  Houses. 
The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 


felt  it  necessary  to  make  compromises,  and 
have  been  at  liberty  to  stand  squarely  for 
their  own  views  and  principles,  even  against 
the  Aldrich  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Cannon  leadership  of  the  House.  Mr.  Taft 
subsequently  denied  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion to  use  patronage  as  a  club  against  the 
insurgents.  He  let  it  be  known  that  a  legis- 
lative program  based  upon  what  he  himself, 
the  President,  regarded  as  party  pledges  and 
duties  would  be  for  his  own  purposes  a  suf- 
ficient criterion  of  party  orthodoxy.  He  de- 
clined to  identify  himself  in  any  way  with 
factional  differences  in  either  House,  This, 
of  course,  is  the  proper  position  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  take.  For  their  own  purposes  the 
members  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  ac- 
countable to  their  own  constituents.  The 
upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  quite 
competent  to  write  its  own  definition  of  Re- 
publicanism, and  it  will  not  be  dictated  to  by 
Rhode  Island  or  Maine.  But  Mr.  Taft  has 
an  equal  right  to  use  his  own  means  to  ascer- 
tain some  things  about  which  the  party,  in 
all  its  factions  and  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
tr>-,  might  well  agree  upon.  And  he  is  justi- 
fied in  trying  to  bring  about  harmony 
through  the  support  of  such  a  program. 
There  is  no  wide  difference  of  feeling  among 
those  making  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
part}'.  Piiblic  sentiment  in  both  parties  is 
strongly  "  progressive." 
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A3  to  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  an 
Spiaitr  extraordinary  ajiiount  of  adver- 
"*"  tising  given  to  what  has  come  to 
be  termed  "  Cannonism  " ;  and  associated  with 
the  attacks  upon  Cannonism  there  have  been 
a  good  many  personal  attacks  upon  Speaker 
Cannon  himself.  The  Hon.  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  was  born  at  Guilford,  N,  C, 
May  7,  1836,  and  is  therefore  almost 
seventy-four  years  old.  He  comes  of  old 
Quaker  stock, .and  his  family,  while  he  was 
still  a  boy,  made  their  way  to  Illinois,  havinj; 
first  settled  for  a  time  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Can- 
non entered  public  life  at  his  adopted  home 
in  Danville,  III.,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It 
elected  again  in  November,  and  his  health  is 
spared,  he  «ill  have  served  forty  consecutive 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
end  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  exceptin;; 
for  one  brief  term  when  a  Democrat  cap- 
tured his  district.  He  is  now  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  Speaker.  Through  a  number 
of  Congresses  he  was  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  "  watch-dog  of  the  Treas- 
ury "  he  formed  the  habit  of  great  care  to 
prevent  loose  and  improper  appropriations  of 
public  monev  He  learned  to  say  "  no  "  in 
a  quick  firm  was  and  to  stick  to  it  viith 
a  courage  that  often  made  him  ettrcmelj  un 
popular  Not  onlv  did  he  antit-onize  those 
who  had  private  m  tucs  but  even  more  fr 


quently  those  whose  zeal  for  some  special 
public  cause  or  interest  made  them  impatient 
of  obstacles  and  ready  to  ascribe  wrong  mo- 
tives to  public  men  who  did  not  yield  to  their" 
earnest  pei 


^,j  As  Speaker  of  the  House,  under 
MHitaai  the  existing  rules,  Mr.  Cannon 
"'  ""'"'"  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
many  decisions  which  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp  would  have  tried  to  dodge.  We  who 
publish  newspapers  and  magazines  were  try- 
ing hard  some  two  or  three  years  ago  to  get 
white  paper  and  wood  pulp  put  on  the  free 
list  in  a  special  bill,  while  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  tariff  undisturbed.  We  held  that 
prices  had  been  arbitrarily  advanced  throui;li 
the  action  of  trusts  and  monopolistic  agree- 
ments. President  Roosevelt  favored  our  con- 
tention, while  Mr.  Cannon  opposed  it.  Some 
of  the  publishers  thought  Mr.  Cannon  was 
influenced  by  the  trusts  and  corporations. 
As  a  mattef  of  fact,  he  took  the  ground  that 
the  tariff  could  not  at  that  time  be  revised 
piecemeal,  and  that  the  newspaper  and  peii- 
odical  publishers  should  invoke  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  From 
his  standpoint  Mr.  Cannon  was  not  to  he 
blamed.  He  did  what  he  believed  to  he  his 
duty  in  a  S)'stem  of  party  government  under 
which  hej  was  charged  with  great  responsi- 
bilities.   Yet  such  things  make  enemies. 

For  some  years  this  magazine,  to- 
iiutanci      gether  with   many  other  organs 

of  public  opinion,  associations, 
and  men  in  public  and  privat*  life,  has  ad- 
vocated a  national  forest  reserv«  lathe  lower 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  another  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Cannon  has  opposed  the  granting  of  money 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
chase of  forest  lands  in  the  old  States  of  the 
East,  Much  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  Eastern  States,  on  the  part  !)f 
those  who  have  a  zeal  for  "conservation,"  is 
due  to  his  attitude  on  this  subject.  Vet  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  chairman  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain 
forest-reserve  bill  in  charge,  not  only  re- 
ported the  measure  favorably  to  the  House 
but  succeeded  in  passing  it  and  sending  it  up 
to  the  Senate  in  the  face  of  the  Speaker's 
well-known  opposition.  And  Mr.  Weeks, 
who  ■*s  now  chairman  of  the  Post-Oflice 
Committee,  where  Speaker  Cannon  put  him 
Mr.    Overstreet,    of    Indiana 
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(whose  seat  was  captured  by  a  Democrat), 
is  ready  to  testify  to  the  entire  fairness  of 
the  Speaker  as  respects  the  forest -reserve  bill 
and  many  other  things. 

„  Mr,  Cannon  undoubtedly  has  his 

ScAaor"  full  share  of  faults  and  human 
Miticia„  fr^ities_  He  has  many  of  the 
virtues  and  some  of  the  faults  that  belonged 
to  a  period  of  intense  partisanship  in  our  poli- 
tics, in  which  the  spoils  system  played  a  large 
part,  during  the  twenty-five  years  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  His  code  of  ethics  per- 
mits him  to  be  more  indulgent  to  his  friends 
than  to  his  enemies.  He  would  risk  some- 
thing of  his  own  reputation,  for  example,  to 
help  Lucius  Littauer  keep  a  high  tariff  duty 
on  gloves,  in  view  of  Littauer's  political 
activities  in  support  of  Mr.  Cannon's  pres- 
tige and  authority  as  Speaker.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  he  would  not  do  this 
unless  he  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lit- 
tauer schedule  would  develop  an  American 
industry  and  benefit  the  country.  The  power 
of  the  Speaker  is  so  stupendous, — not  only  as 
respects  the  fate  of  pending  measures  but 
also  as  respects  the  fortunes  of  aspiring  states- 
men seeking  committee  appointments, — that 
only  a  very  remarkable  man  could  hope  to 
survive  the  antagonisms  of  even  two  succes- 
sive" terms  as  Speaker,  and  win  the  high 
honor  for  a  third  time.  Yet  Mr.  Cannon  has 
won  it  for  a  fourth  time.  And  this  is  a  very 
remarkable  tribute  to  the  belief  of  Congress 
and  of  the  country  in  his  honesty,  and  in 
other  qualities,  especially  those  of  experience 
and  of  decisiveness,  that  give  him  eminence. 
But  the  order  of  things  has  changed  very 
greatly;  and  it  would  be  far  from  strange  If 
the  next  House,  even  though  Republican, 
should  choose  to  pass  the  Speakership  on  to  a 
younger  man,  while  also  depriving  the 
Speaker  of  some  of  that  arbitrary  power  that 
"  Uncle  Joe  "  has  been  permitted  to  exercise 
over  four  successive  Congresses. 

And  this  brings  us,  from  a  survey 
'JJ|Jj*^^„-of  Mr.  Cannon's  career  and  per- 
sonality, to  some  remarks  upon 
whit  is  called  "  Cannonism,"  This,  it  should 
be  said,  is  quite  a  different  subject,  A  fair 
definition  of  "  Cannonism  "  would  be  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  present  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  established 
cuatoms  under  which  the  Speaker  exercises 
4i;  powers  that  the  rules  confer  upon  him." 
Under  the  rules,  the  Speaker  appoints  the 
Gafamitteci.    Bilk  as  introduced  are  referred 


HON.   JOHN    W.    WEEKS.   OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
(Now  cbalrman  of  thp  llouse  CommLttee  on  Post 
OSue&.   and    (,v]>lcnl    uf   the   m.Hloru    bualneKs   lalmt 
(hat  nowadays  nerves  tbo  counlrj-  In  Congreae) 

by  the  Speaker  to  the  committees  he  deems 
appropriate.  If  the  Speaker  does  not  favor 
savings  banks,  for  example,  he  can  arrange 
things  so  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  savings-bank  bill  reported  to 
the  House  and  put  upon  its  passage,  even 
though  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the 
House  might  wish  to  vote  in  favor  of  postal 
savings  banks.  It  is  true  that  at  a  certain 
hour  on  a  certain  day  a  private  member 
might,  under  suspension  of  rules,  rise  in  his 
place  in  order  to  offer  a  motion  discharging 
the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  from  further 
consideration  of  the  savings-bank  bill  and  or- 
dering it  reported  to  the  House,  But  the 
Speaker,  under  the  present  system,  may  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  member  rising  in  his 
place  until  he  is  informed  for  what  purpose 
the  member  rises.  And  if  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  purpose,  his  eye  may  fail  to  sec 
the  member  and  he  may  recognize  somebody 
else  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
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JOSF.PH    C.    CANNON 
aker  uf  llie  House) 


whose  purp(«cs 

aggrieved  memt 

to  the  House  I: 

there  had  been  no  decision  of  the  Ch; 

which  an  appeal  could  be  taken. 

j.jg  The  rules  of  the  House  are  very 
Hous         much  the  same  as  they  ivere  in 

""  the  days  of  Speaker  Reed,  when 
they  were  devised  by  able  men  to  prevent 
filibustering  and  obstruction  and  to  enable 
the  House  to  do  busihess.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  is  very  close  to  the  Speaker,  and  in 
any  given  case  this  committee  brings  in  a 
special  rule  fixing  the  time  when  a  final  vote 
shall  be  taken,  prescribing  the  quantity  of 
time  allowed  for  debate,  and  duly  apportion- 
ing such  time  among  the  debaters  pro  and 
con.  The  House  is,  of  course,  its  own  mas- 
ter in  the  last  resort,  A  controlling  majority 
of  the  membership  can  at  any  time,  by  act- 
ing firmly  together,  bring  about  any  changes 
it  may  desire  in  the  rules,  depose  one  Speaker 
and  appoint  another,  deprive  the  Speaker  of 
the  power  of  appointing  committees,  or,  in 
short,  order  its  own  affairs  in  any  way  that 
it  pleases.     It  makes  its  own  system. 


Will  the  ^^  '^  rather  slovenly  and  futile, — 
.  System  and  it  is  also  somewhat  cowardly 
Rtma  n?  ^^j  ignorant, — to  blame  the  Hon. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon  because  of  all  the  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  attributable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Members  who  do 
not  like  Mr.  Cannon  as  Speaker  have  th:; 
fullest  right  to  oppose  him,  and.those  who  do 
not  like  the  rules  as  they  stand  are  justified 
in  fighting  the  rules.  Mr.  Cannon  is  con- 
spicuous because  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  sys- 
tem which  he  did  not  create.  The  next 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  be  Re- 
publican by  a  large  working  majority.  It 
will  be  more  evenly  divided,  and  it  may  be 
controlled  by  the  Democrats.  If  the  Demo- 
crats control  it,  we  shall  see  what  they  will 
do  with  the  rules.  They  fought  the  Reed 
rules  bitterly  and  denounced  Speaker  Reed 
as  a  czar;  but  when  they  got  control  of  the 
House  themselves  and  elected  Mr.  Crisp  as 
Speaker  they  kept  the  Reed  rules  and  en- 
forced them  just  as  strenuously.  If  the  Hon. 
Champ  Clark  should  become  Speaker,  he  and 
his  Democratic  colleagues  might  find  it  very 
convenient  to  maintain  the  Cannonistic  sys- 
tem, although  they  would  naturally  seek  for 
it  what  they  would  deem  a  more  euphemistic 
name.  They  will  not  be  tender  of  the  enemy. 

ConffMM      "^'^^     Congress    of    the    United 

onfl  Its       States    is    an    industrious,    able, 

arac  er     hard-working  body  of  men,  whose 

talents  and  efforts  are  not  fully  appreciated 

some  men  in  the 

Senate  and  probably  a  few  in  the  House  wlm 


thout   guile.     If  the 
Jd  propose  lo  appeal    j^,^^,^  ^^^ 
,ld  (aJ  aga.n    becauje    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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iSCigh't  'tb  l^e  relegated  to  private  life.     The  belatedly  upon  scandals  already  lived  down, 

chief  teA  'of  a  public  man  is  his  public-mind-  and  depicting  them  with  a  horrid  eagerness 

edness.     Where  men  are  ready  to  sacrifice  and  a  total  disregard  for  proportion  and  per- 

public  interests  for  private,  selfish,  mercenary  spective, — all    for    the    misguidance    of    un- 

€nds,  they  are  contemptible  figures  in  public  trained  readers  who  ought  to  have  been  told 

life  and  should  be  whipped  into  retirement,  the  rounded,  symmetrical  truth. 
This  magazine  has  never  had  any  apologies 

or  excuses  to  make  for  Congressmen  or  other  ^^  Taft's     ^^  January  7  Congress  received 

public  officials  of  that  type.     But  there  has  Greatest      President  Taft*s  special  message 

arisen  a  reckless  fashion  in  certain  quarters  ««««»«      discussing    proposed    changes    in 

of  imputing  bad  motives  to  public  men  on  the  laws  governing  railroads  and  industrial 

insufficient   evidence.     A   certain    respect    is  corporations.     The  message  is  an  elaborate 

due  to  high  office  in  itself.     A  great  branch  document  that  has  created  a  widespread  dis- 

of  our  National  Government  is  impugned  as  cussion  because  it  involves  possible  changes 

a  whole,  when  mud  is  thrown  in  the  face  of  of  the  most  profound  character.     It  begins 

the  man  whom  it  has  chosen  term  after  term  with  the  recommendation  of  a  United  States 

to  fill  its  one  post  of  commanding  authority.  Court  of  Commerce,  to  be  composed  of  five 

In  no  period  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov-  federal  circuit  judges  and  to  be  given  juris- 

ernment,  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  diction  in  a  variety  of  cases  arising  under  the 

years  ago,  has  there  been  so  high  an  average  Interstate  Commerce  laws  and  having  to  do 

of  intelligence  and  honesty  in  our  public  life  especially  with   the  regulation  of  railroads, 

at  Washington  as  at  the  present  time.  Such  cases  can  now  be  brought  in  any  of  the 

United  States  courts.    To  create  the  separate 

y.^^         The     so-called     "  muck-rakers  "  Commerce  Court  would  bring  about  a  better 

Trae:e  of  the^^  have  sought  to  find  blameworthy  concentrated  and  more  expeditious  enforce- 

things,    and    have   thrown    these  ment  of  the  Government's  control  over  the 

into  high  lights  for  sensational  purposes.     If  instrumentalities  of  national  trade.     In  con- 

they  had  sought  to  find  praiseworthy  things  nection  with  this  court  an  assistant  Attorney- 

also,  and  had  then  endeavored  to  strike  the  General,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 

just  balance,  they  would  have  created  a  very  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 

different  impression   upon   the  public  mind,  rsent  of  Justice,  would  represent  the  Gov- 

Truth,  of  course,  will  usually  prevail  in  the  ernment   and   would    relieve   the    Interstate 

end.     It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  speak  Commerce  Commission  of  a  part  of  the  work 

evil  of  dignitaries,  or  to  criticise  and  con-  that  now  devolves  upon  it  when  its  decisions 

demn  the  character  and  the  motives  of  those  arc  appealed  to  the  courts. 

who  have,  built  for  themselves  positions  in 

public  life.  Not  only  should  the  journalist  chanaea  "^^^  ^^^^  recommendation  in  the 
or  magazine  writer  make  sure  of  his  facts  tn  Railway  message  has  to  do  with  pooling 
before  he  points  aspersions  upon  public  men,  «^*''«<o*i  arrangements.  The  President 
but  he  should  also  search  his  own  heart  to  says  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  agreements 
make  sure  that  he  has  the  pure  motives  of  a  between  carriers  should  not  be  permitted  cov- 
dtizen  trying  to  do  his  duty,  even  though  ering  such  subjects  as  freight  classifications 
painful  and  disagreeable.  The  constructive  and  rates,  and  passenger  fares,  provided 
processes  of  reform  are  usually  more  valu-  copies  of  such  agreements  be  filed  with  the 
able  than  the  destructive.  The  dishonest  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  sug- 
public  man,  and  the  journalism  of  detrac-  gested'  that  the  Commission  have  full  power 
tion  arc  both  of  them  great  evils.  It  is  an  to  pass  upon  the  classifications  made  by  rail- 
open  question  which  is  the  worse.  Newspapers  roads  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates,  and  also 
and  periodicals  arc  the  chief  purveyors  of  or-  that  better  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
dinary  information  about  public  affairs.  And  the  shipper  to  ascertain  the  legal  rate  that 
m  the  long  run  the  power  for  usefulness  of  he  is  to  be  charged.  It  is  recommended  also 
our  American  press  must  be  in  proportion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be 
to  Its  fairness,  justice,  and  diligent  search  empowered  to  investigate  proposed  changes 
for  tlic  real  facts.  The  so-called  "  muck-  of  rates,  and  to  suspend  increases  for  as  much 
rakers  "  have  had  little  to  do  either  with  the  as  sixty  days  while  looking  into  their  reason- 
reform  of  our  city  governments  or  the  re-  ableness.  Mr.  Taft  thinks  that  the  shipper 
form  of  our  national  politics.  They  have  should  have  a  right  to  choose  which  one  of 
usually  trailed  along  in  the  rear,  stumbling  two  or  three  established  through  routes  shall 
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be  made  use  of  in  the  movement  of  his  never  given  us.  Mr.  Taft  seems  to  be  hope- 
freight.  All  these  matters  involve  very  ma-  ful  that  the  statute  as  it  stands  may  cease  to 
terial  increases  in  the  power  of  the  Interstate  be  a  menace  to  legitimate  business,  through 
Commerce  Commisston  to  regulate  railroads  established  interpretations  by  the  courts  that 
in  their  dealings  with  shippers.  will  make  corporations  quite  safe  if  behaving 

themselves  well,  while  putting  in  peril  those 

Rafir  ad     ^  ^^^^  important  section  of  the  that  exercise  monopolistic  power  oppressively. 

stock       message  has  to  do  with  prohibit-  It  is  not  easy  to  accept  Mr.  Taft's  reasoning 

Issues        i^g  railroads  from  acquiring  stock  along  this  line, 
or  in  other  ways  getting  interest  in  or  control 

of  competing  lines.  Mr.  Taft  advocates  Mr.  Taft  proceeds, — after  this 
such  a  prohibition.  He  would  not,  however,  inJorporathn  judicial  argument  in  favor  of  let- 
attack  existing  relationships,  but  merely  ting  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law- 
regulate  future  action.  Furthermore,  wher-  remain  as  it  is, — to  propose  his  remedy  for 
ever,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  such  an  the  existing  situation.  He  would  provide 
act,  a  corporation  already  owns  as  much  as  for  a  method  of  granting  federal  incorpora- 
half  of  the  stock  of  another  company,  he  tion  to  the  good  trusts.  That  is  to  say,  he 
would  not  prohibit  the  absorption  of  the  re-  would  substitute  for  the  present  method  (of 
maining  half.  Mr.  Taft  advises  the  passage  examining  into  the  affairs  of  industrial  cor- 
of  a  law  requiring  that  interstate  carriers  porations  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  not  henceforth  issue  stocks  or  bonds  and  Labor)  a  plan  by  which  gregt  busi- 
except  in  return  for  their  par  value  in  cash,  nesses  would  willingly  subject  themselves  to 
He  would  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  government  regulation  under  the  terms  of  a 
Commission  approve  of  the  amount  of  stock  national  incorporation  act.  Mr.  Taft  pro- 
and  bonds  to  be  issued.  These  proposals  are,  ceeds  to  argue  very  ably  in  favor  of  a  law 
of  course,  subject  to  various  modifications  in  providing  for  the  voluntary  federal  incor- 
detail.  There  are  other  suggestions,  some  poration  of  enterprises  engaged  in  interstate 
of  them  intended  to  give  the  Interstate  Com-  commerce.  In  our  opinion  his  arguments 
merce  Commission  greater  authority  to  pro-  are  convincing.  The  message  concludes  with 
tect  trainmen  in  pursuit  of  their  hazardous  a  statement  that  the  Attorney-General,  at 
work  by  the  use  of  improved  appliances.  Mr.  Taft's  suggestion,  had  prepared  a  bill 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  President's  policy  re-  providing  such  a  scheme, 
garding  further  steps  in  the  regulation  and 

control  of  railroads  by  the  Government,  and  j^^         Secretary  Nagel  had  co-operated 

in  the  settling  of  disputes  arising  in  the  ex-  wickeraham    with  Mr.  Wickersham ;  Senator 

ercise   of   such   control,    is   progressive,    far-  Root  and  other  legal  advisers  of 

reaching,  and  well  worked  out  from  the  legal  the  President  had  been  consulted ;  and  the 

standpoint.  bill  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days 

after  the  President's  message.     The  matter 

Trusts  ^^  much  for  the  first  half  of  the  is  one  of  such  importance  that  a  protracted 
and  How  to  messagc.  The  second  half  deals  and  general  discussion  must  be  expected  be- 
Treat  hem  ^^.j^j^  ^^^  Anti-Trust  law.  Here  fore  such  a  bill  can  become  a  law.  We  shall 
we  have  a  very  deliberate  and  highly  judicial  have  ample  opportunity,  therefore,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  development  of  great  corpora-  pages  of  the  Review^  to  revert  again  and  at 
tions,  the  tendency  toward  monopoly,  and  the  more  length  to  this  topic.  The  bill  makes  ft 
aims  and  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Anti-  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
Trust  law.  The  object  of  that  law,  Mr.  tions  to  examine  into  all  the  preliminaries  in 
Taft  says,  was  to  suppress  business  abuses,  the  case  of  every  application,  and  after  due 
"It  was  not  to  interfere  with  a  great  volume  inquiry  to  issue  a  certificate  of  incorporation, 
of  capital  which,  concentrated  under  one  or-  It  contains  restrictions  regarding  stock  issues 
ganization,  reduced  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  insure  the  sound  and  conservative 
and  made  its  profit  thereby,  and  took  no  ad-  financial  character  of  every  certificate-holder, 
vantage  of  its  size  by  methods  akin  to  duress  Every  company  thus  incorporated  must  file 
to  stifle  competition  with  it."  What  Mr.  an  annual  report,  covering  specified  matters. 
Taft  seems  to  be  giving  us  is  that  full  and  There  is  a  clause  in  the  bill  which  authorizes 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  any  federal  corporation  to  hold  a  controlling 
Anti-Trust  law  that  we  ought  to  have  had  interest  in  the  stock  of  kindred  State  corpo- 
long  ago,  but  that  in  fact  the  courts  have  rations  under  certain  restrictions.     The  ex- 
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tent  to  which  this  would  justify  a  great  holJ- 
ing  company  like  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  has  naturally  been  discussed  in 
the  newspapers.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
this  clause  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  and  it  would  naturally  be 
made  the  subject  of  thorough  debate  in  Con- 
gress before  acceptance.  In  other  words,  the 
precise  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  indus- 
trial corporations  chartered  by  the  federal 
Government  are  a  matter  quite  incidental  to 
the  project  itself.  The  Wickersham  draft 
for  a  federal  incorporation  act  is  a  note- 
worthy piece  of  constructive  nork  in  law 
and  sovernment,  and  Mr.  Taft's  message  on 
railway  and  anti-trust  laws  must  be  assigned 
the  highest  place  in  his  achievements  hitherto 
as  laws'er  and  statesman.  He  is  justified  in 
asking  the  strong  support  of  the  Republican 
party  in  both  Houses  of  Conpress  for  a  pro- 
gram which  he  has  endeavored  to  work  out 
in  accordance  with  the  platform  of  his  party 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  leading  addresses  and 
utterances  ever  since  he  became  the  party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Yet  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  com- 
plete any  important  railroad,  legislation  and 
more  difficult  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the 
Wickersham  bill  for  federal  incorporation. 


A  House     ^  ^"  outcome  of  the  now  his- 
0/  toric  conference  of  State  execu- 

flo«™r.  jj^gj.  ^^ji^j  together  at  Washing- 
ton in  May,  1908,  by  President  Roosevelt, 
there  assembled  at  the  federal  capital  la.-t 
month  the  Governors  of  thirty  States,  meet- 
ing as  an  independent,  deliberative  body  for 
the  purpose  of  "  initiating,  inspiring,  and  in- 
fluencing uniform  laws."  While  this  con- 
gress, which  soon  came  to  tc  known  as  the 
"  House  of  Governors,"  had  no  relation  to 
the  National  Government,  and  dealt  almost 
wholly  with  matters  of  State  legislation,  it 
was  addressed  by  President  Taft  and  «-as  a 
thoroughly  national  gathering  so  far  as  rep- 
resentation was  concerned.  It  would  have 
probably  been  impossible  to  assemble  such  a 
body  at  any  other  point  than  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  desirability  of  securing 
uniform  legislation  on  such  topics  as  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce,  Pure  Food,  Insurance, 
Extradition,  Child  Labor,  Direct  Primaric;;, 
Convict  Labor,  Prison  Reform,  Inheritance 
Tax,  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
is  everywhere  admitted.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Governors,  by  influencing  legislation  in 
dldr  respective  States,  can  do  more  than  any 


eral  Constitution 
cent  cxperii 


tu  bring  about  uniformity 
.  If  any  attempt  were  to 
these  reforms  through  the 
s  amendments  to  the  fed- 
ivotild  he  required,  and  re- 
ith  the  income  tax  shows 
■h  procedure  would  be  delayed  almost 
interininab!}-.  Whether  or  not  the  results  of 
this  recent  meeting  of  the  House  of  Gover- 
nors come  immediately  Into  view,  it  is  certain 
that  the  discussion  of  so  many  topics  of  com- 
mon interest  in  so  public  a  manner  is  likely  to 
have  its  influence  on  the  legislation  of  many 
States,  and  such  influence  will  be  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 
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^^         The    meeting    of    the    National 
Cio  Civic  Federation  at  Washington 

Fatttatien  simultaneously  with  the  confer- 
ence of  Governors  was  important  in  that  it 
gave  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion by  labor  leaders  and  the  employers  of 
labor  on  such  vital  questions  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  compensate  employees  for  injuries. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  House  of  Gov- 
ernors and  to  the  State  legislatures  of  the 
country  that  workmen's  compensation  acts, 
fair  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee, 
and  just  to  the  State,  be  uniformly  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  system  of  employer's 
liability  for  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of  employment.  The  Federation  also  adopted 
resolutions  favoring  the  adoption  of  uniform 
laws  for  the  protection  of  children  employed 
in  factories,  favoring  a  uniform  insurance 
code  for  all  the  States,  and  strongly  endors- 
ing the  conservation  of  forests  and  water 
powers.  Senator  Root  made  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  a  commissioners'  court  be  cre- 
ated to  draft  uniform  laws.  The  Federation 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
on  legal  procedure. 


Thi  Kill,  Early  last  month  President  Taft 
CuKima  nominated  the  members  of  the 
""^  Customs  Court  authorized  by  the 
Aldrich-Payne  Tariff  law.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  this  new  court  will  be  the  Hon. 
Alfred  C.  Coxe,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second  Judicial 
Circuit.  The  other  members  of  the  court 
will  be:  Marion  De  Vries,  of  California, 
who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  Cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  New  York ;  William  H, 
Hunt,  of  Montana,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Montana,  and  for- 
merly Governor  of  Porto  Rico;  Gen.  James 
F.  Smith,  of  California,  formerly  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  and  O,  M.  Bar- 
ber, a  lawyer  of  Bennington,  Vt.  Deci- 
sions of  contested  cases  in  the  collection  of 
customs  duties  have  been  in  great  confusion 
for  several  years.  !t  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  law  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  consistent  interpretations  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  as 
applied  to  specific  articles.  It  is  believed 
that  by  concentrating  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  such  cases  in  a  single  judicial  body 
much  of  the  confusion  that  arises  from  these 
variations  of  interpretation  will  be  removed. 
The  new  court  will  decide  all  contested  cases 
without  appeal,  except  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

inttr-atatt    P^i^haps     the     most     interesting 
paragraphs  in  Governor  Hughes' 


'^*'^'"'  inessage"  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature last  month  were  those  that  announced 
the  Harriman  bequest  to  the  State  of  lands 
for  a  State  park,  and  of  $1,000,000  of  the 
Harriman  fortune  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  other  land  adjacent.  The  10,000  acres 
which  the  late  railway  financier  desired  to 
bequeath  to  the  State  is  situated  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  money 
added  to  the  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing adjacent  land,  together  with  a  fund 
of  $1,625,000  given  by  wealthy  citizens  of 
New  York,  will  make  possible  the  acquisition 
of  large  areas  between  the  Harriman  estate 
and  the  Hudson  River.  This  latter  gift  to 
the  State  is  conditional,  however,  on  the 
transfer  to  another  site  of  the  State  prison, 
which  the  State  had  planned  to  place  near 
Highland  Lake,  and  on  the  appropriation  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  park  is  to  be  located,  of  money  for  its 
share  of  the  cost.  There  is  already  a  public 
reservation,  known  as  Palisades  Park,  ex- 
tending along  the  river  to  the  southward. 
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MAYOR    GAYNOR    AND    HIS    FAMILY 


This  reservatioij  was  established  hy  tlie  joint 
action  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  For- 
est Reserve  stretches  northward  from  Stony 
Point  to  Cornwall,  and  westward  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Thus  the  union  of  these 
projects  will  give  to  New  York  and  New- 
Jersey  a  unique  and  invaluable  public  park, 
guarded  from  encroachment  for  all  time,  and 
providing  a  recreation  ground  for  all  who 
wish  to  use  it,  Mr.  George  \V.  Perkins, 
who  has  been  identified  from  the  beginning 
with  the  admirable  work  of  the  Palisades 
Park  Commission,  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  the  successful  combination  of  these  three 
projects  in  one.  It  only  remains  for  the  leg- 
islatures of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
give  their  sanction  to  the  plan. 

Mmrvaanar'a^^^      appointments      made      by 
««<        Mayor  Gaynor,  of   New  York, 


during  his  first  month  in  office 
have  more  than  fulfilled  the  promises  that 
were  made  for  his  administration  by  his 
wannest  friends  and  admirers,  lime  was 
when  it  was  counted  a  great  thing  in  New 


^'ork  if  a  mayor's  appointees  had  even  nega- 
tive virtues.  We  have  now,  it  seems,  reached 
a  stage  of  advancement  when  merely  negative 
qualities  no  longer  suffice.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  head  of  a  city  department  shall  re- 
frain from  graft  and  other  forms  of  flagrant 
iniquity  while  in  office.  Thanks  to  the  edu- 
cational campaign  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  and  other  agencies, 
the  public  is  beginning  to  demand  some  evi- 
dence of  fitness  for  office  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary certificate  of  good  character  that  a 
man's  friends  are  always  ready  to  give  him. 
We  now  ask  what  a  man  knows  about  a 
particular  job  and  what  he  can  do  if  as- 
signed to  it.  This  test,  which  we  label 
"  eflnciency  "  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  might 
be  applied  to  the  various  commissioners  and 
bureau  chiefs  named  by  Mayor  Gaynor 
since  January  i  with  gratifying  results. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Lederlc  as 
head  of  the  Health  Department;  of  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Thompson  as  Commissioner  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  I'lectriclty.  with 
Dr,  Edward  W.  Bemis  as  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner; of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stover  as  Park 
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all  of  the  candidates  having  been  put  in  nomi- 
nation by  petition  instead  of  by  party  caucus. 
Former  Mayor  John  F,  Fitzgerald  was 
elected  by  a  small  plurality  over  James  J. 
Storrow,  the  candidate  chosen  by  the  framers 
of  the  new  city  charter  to  lead  the  reform 
movement.  The  two  other  candidates  in  the 
field.  Mayor  George  A.  Hibbard  and 
Nathaniel  H.  Ta)lor,  each  polled  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  votes,  Fitzgerald  had  the 
supiwrt  of  the  old  Democratic  organization 
in  Boston,  while  Storrow,  aithoufih  a  Demo- 
crat, was  generally  indorsed  by  the  friends  of 
good  government  irrespective  of  pr.rty  affilia- 
tions. While  the  Mayoralty  contest  to  a 
certain  extent  dwarfed  other  features  of  the 
election,  it  Hould  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer 
from  the  results  that  the  cause  of  municipal 
reform  suffered  permanent  defeat.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  newspapers  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  election,  the  new  City  Council 
of  nine  members,  which  replaces  the  old 
Council  of  eighty-eight,   will  be  controlled 


Commissioner,  of  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Watson 
as  Corporation  Counsel,  and  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lawsiin  Purdy  as  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, recognize  in  each  case  the  demon- 
strated fitness  of  the  municipal  expert  for 
duties  that  only  the  expert  can  thoroughly 
understand  or  satisfactorily  perform.  Pro- 
fes.wr  Bemis,  as  head  of  the  Cleveland  Water 
Department,  made  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  an  administrator  that  caused  his  services 
to  bt-  sought  far  and  wide  by  cities  requiring 
exiiert  advice  in  the  management  of  municipal 
undertakings.  Such  men  arc  rare  in  this  coun- 
try, but  M.iyor  (iaynor  has  enlisted  a  notably 
large  group  of  them  in  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering New  York  City  for  the  coming 
four  years. 

J..  The  municipal   election   held  in 

Bmton  oitg    the  City  of  Rijston  on  January  1 1 
£/«««      ^^.^^  jijp  ^^^^j  exciting  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.     In  the  first  place  the  elec- 
tion was  conducted  under  novel  conditions, 


(Lmdlng  opponent  ol  Mr,  Fltiserald) 
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by  members  who  were  nominated  by  the  Mu-  ^  ^^^^^  In  this  article  Professor  Fishei 
nicipal  League.  Furthermore,  the  men  in  Oo/d  gives  his  opinion  that  this  greal 
whom  the  new  Mayor  is  to  name  as  mem-  "  ^"  increase  in  the  current  yearly  ad- 
bers  of  his  departments  must  be  competent  ditions  to  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  will 
to  gain  the  approval  of  the  State  Civil  Serv-  continue  for  several  decades,  and  it  has  gen- 
ice  Commission  as  experts  in  their  respective  erally  been  assumed  by  recent  writers  on  the 
lines  of  duty.  While  the  Mayor  will  have  subject  that  we  need  not  look  for  any  help  in 
new  power  over  the  budget  and  the  city  ap-  the  dilemma  from  any  immediate  slackening 
propriations,  his  acts  and  those  of  his  sub-  in  gold  production.  But  there  are  others 
ordinates  will  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  who  are  becoming  impressed  by  certain  phys- 
supervision  and  investigation  of  a  finance  ical  facts  ot  the  Transvaal  mines,  which  have 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  done  most  to  inflate  suddenly  the  world's 
Massachusetts.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  has  the  gold  supply,  facts  which  may  promise  some 
opportunity,  during  the  coming  four  years,  let-up,  in  the  not  distant  future,  in  the 
to  give  Boston  an  administration  that  will  "  flood  of  gold."  The  important  physical 
forever  discredit  the  charges  of  graft  and  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  outcropping 
favoritism  that  were  so  freely  uttered  dur-  main  gold  reefs  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold 
ing  the  campaign  for  his  election.  He  district  covered  a  small  area,  and  that  they 
is  pledged  to  give  the  charter  amend-  are  being  worked  out  and  abandoned.  There 
ments   a  fair  trial.  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  gold  to  be  mined  in 

the   deep-level  works,   but  this  deeper-lying 

Th  in-      '^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    Review  metal  offers  much  less  profit  in  the  working, 

creased  Cost  three  articles  have  been  contrib-  even  with  the  vastly  improved  modern  meth- 

""^     uted  dealing  with  the  increased  ods  of  mining,  than  the  rich  surface  reefs 

cost  of  living  and  its  probable  causes.     The  gave,  and  many  think  the  deepening  will  not 

subject  is  engaging  the  attention  of  students  be  extended  in  activity,  and  even  that  activ- 

and    laymen    all    over    the   world,    for    the  ity  may  be  abated.     It  is  highly  interesting 

phenomenon  is  a  world-wide  one,  but  more  in    this  connection    to   see   that    December, 

particularly  in  the  United  States,  because  the  1909,  showed  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 

increase  has  been  more  radical  here.    In  both  a  falling  off  in  Transvaal  gold  production, 

the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  as  compared  with  previous  months  of   the 

resolutions  were  introduced,  in  January,  for  year.    This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  De- 

the  appointment  of  Congressional  committees*  cember  figures  of  South  African  gold  pro- 

to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  increase,  duct  ion  are  always  swelled,  in  proportion  to 

Many  Congressmen  feel  the  question  keenly  other  months,  by  the  "  clean-up  "  ot  small 

and  personally  when  they  find  their  salaries  unreported  amounts  mined  during  the  first 

of  $7500  purchasing  no  more  now  than  the  eleven  months  of  the  year.    December,  1909, 

salaries  of  $5000  purchased  ten  years  ago.  showed  not  only  less  than  other  months  of 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conduct-  the  year,  but  over  56,000  ounces  less  than 

ing  an  investigation  of  its  own  into  the  rapid  December,    1908.     The  entire   output    for 

and  great  increase  in  the  price  of  foods.     In  1909  was  7,275,113  ounces,  a  gain  of  222,- 

the  latter  part  of  March  there  will  be  held  496  over  1908;  this  is  less  than  the  gains  of 

a  national  conference  at  Syracuse,   N.   Y.,  recent  years, 
of  various  commercial  bodies  to  discuss  the 

disturbing  tendency  toward  higher  and  higher  ^.^^  This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
prices.  In  a  recent  symposium  in  the  Journal  Automobile  when  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
of  Commerce,  American  professors  of  polit-  '"  mobiles  and  their  "  accessories  " 
ical  economy  and  others  gave  their  interpre-  hold  exhibitions  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
tation  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  great  country,  to  introduce  the  cars  and  equipment 
rise  in  the  prices  of  rent,  clothing,  and  food  they  propose  to  sell  to  the  public  in  the  course 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  with  one  ex-  of  the  new  year.  New  York  City  has  just 
ception  these  writers  attributed  the  higher  had  its  two  "  shows  "  in  January,  with  an 
prices  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  enor-  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  success,  gauged 
mous  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  which,  by  attendance  and  in  immediate  sales,  that 
with  the  attendant,  and  not  less  important,  has  never  before  been  approached.  It  was 
factor  of  the  velocity  of  money  circulation,  truly  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  enter- 
is  discussed  so  clearly  by  Professor  Fisher  in  prise  of  American  engineers  and  manufac- 
this.  issue  of  the  Review  OF  Reviews.  turers,  to  anyone  who  remembers  the  per- 
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verse  and  expensive  machines  turned  out  in 
this  country  even  five  or  six  years  ago.  We 
present  in  this  number  ot  the  Review  of 
Reviews  two  concise  articles  teUing  of  the 
present  magnitude  of  the  industry  of  malt- 
ing automobiles  and  explaining  the  value,  ab- 
solute and  compared  to  the  car  of  five  years 
ago,  of  the  typical  efEective  machine  which 
can  now  be  purchased  for  Jigoo  or  there- 
abouts. It  is  stated  with  truth  that  this 
$1500  car  of  to-day,  possible  for  the  purse 
of  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  average 
business  man,  is  Jecidedh'  more  reliable, 
economical,  comfortable,  and  handsome  than 
the  $5000  car  of  five  years  ago.  It  is 
America's  triumph  in  automobile-buililinn. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  there  have  been  great 
improvements  in  the  higher-priced  cars,  and 
there  will  always  be  people  «'ho  have  the 
means  and  the  enthusiasm  for  automobiling, 
considered  as  a  sport,  to  make  a  market  for 
the  $4000  and  $5000  cars,  with  their  grace, 
comfort,  mechanical  refinements,  long  life, 
and  high  power, 

^  At  the  two  "  shows  "  in  New 
Etmimittil  York  there  were  exhibited  over 
'  '  '"'  two  hundred  cars  ranging  in 
price  from  $485  to  $7000.  All  but  two 
were  gasoline-driven,  and  all  but  one 
had  the  water  system  of  cooling  the 
engine.  The  average  horse-power  was  about 
26.  To-<lay  a  "  little  car "  is  anything 
up  to  20  horse-power ;  a  medium  heavy  car 
goes  to  35  horse-poM'er,  and  the  heavy  cars 
run  from  35  to  90  horse-power.  A  light 
car,  light  in  weight  as  well  as  in  horse- 
power, is  very  much  more  economical  over 
the  year's  use  than  a  heavy  one,  at  least  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
weight  difference.  In  other  words,  a  20 
horse-power  car  well  made  will  cost  to  oper- 
ate not  one-half,  but  less  than  one-fourth,  of 
what  a  40  horse-power  car  will  cost, — thi.; 
difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  more  rapid 
wear  of  more  costly  tires  on  the  heavy  cars. 
The  tremendous  figures  of  production  of 
automobiles  given  by  Mr.  West  in  this  issue 
show  how  soon  the  average  citizen  through 
the  Middle  West  and  West  has  found  out 
these  facts.  Seven-eighths  or  more  of  the 
160,000  cars  that  will  be  sold  in  1910  will 
be  light  cars,  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
will  be  manufactured  and  sold  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Thousands  of  these 
passenger  cars  will  he  used  for  business  as 
well  as  pleasure,  by  physicians,  farmers, 
real  estate  operators,  and  salesmen. 


^1,1,       The    enterprising    city    ot    Los 

Loa  Angfin   Angeles  conducted   the  first  im- 

on    »    portant  American   aviation   meet 

on  January  10-20.  Liberal  cash  prizes  drew 
to  the  contests  many  American  experts  and 
famous  foreigners.  Practically  every  type  of 
flying  craft  was  represented.  From  25,000' 
to  60,000  people  watched  the  trials  with 
great  interest  each  day.  Some  remarkable 
flights  were  accomplished  and  a  number  of 
records  established.  Louis  Paulhan,  the  dar- 
ing Frenchman,  made  many  thrilling  and 
spectacular  flights,  and  proved  to  be  the  idol 
of  the  meet.  He  captured  the  record  for 
height  by  reaching  an  altitude  of  over  4000 
feet,  and  his  other  achievements  included  a 
cross-country  flight  of  21  miles  with  his  wife' 
and  short  trips  with  other  passengers,  on  one] 
occasion  going  out  over  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  American  expert,  Glennl 
H.  Curtiss,  succeeded  in  making  a  new 
world's  record  of  55  miles  an  hour  with  a 
passenger.  He  also  made  a  record  for  quick 
starting  in  6  2-5  seconds,  and  accomplished 
the- shortest  record  run  on  the  ground  before 
rising.  Many  other  balloon  and  aeroplane 
flights,  though  not  remarkable  as  changing 
records,  lent  interest  to  the  occasion  and  con- 
tributed to  make  this  American  aviation  meet 
a  notable  success.  In  France,  Louis  Dela- 
grange,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  of 
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French  aviators,  made  a  notable  flight  of  124  Cook  were  not  revealed.  The  explorer  was 
miles  at  the  rate  of  49  miles  an  hour  on  De-  at  one  time  reported  to  be  resting  in  a  Ger- 
cember  30  last.  Five  days  later,  at  Bor-  man  sanitarium, 
deaux,  he  met  his  death  through  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  wings  of  his  aeroplane.  wasthe  Whether  or  not  Dr.  Cook  ever 
Delagrange's  death  is  the  fourth  that  has  Explorer  reached  the  North  Pole,  a  ques- 
taken  place  among  aviators  in  four  months,  ^  ^"  ^  tion  upon  which  the  civilized 
the  others  having  been  the  Frenchmen  world  has  had  honest  differences  of  opinion 
Lefebvre  and  Captain  Ferber  and  a  Span-  from  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  his 
iard  named  Fernandez.  The  recent  achieve-  claim,  there  can,  it  seems,  be  no  final  diflFer- 
ments  in  aerial  navigation,  both  at  Los  An-  ence  on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
geles  and  elsewhere,  will  be  found  chronolog-  the  explorer's  own  belief  that  he  had  been 
ically  recorded  on  page  162.  there.     Every  competent  observer  who  met 

him  personally  has  maintained  that  he  is 
The  Verdict  That  Dr.  Frederick  i\.  Cook  was  quite  incapable,  morally  or  intellectually,  of 
Against  the  victim  of  an  hallucination  concocting  a  colossal  scheme  to  hocus  the  en- 
with  regard  to  the  North  Pole  tire  world.  Throughout  the  whole  affair 
seems  the  only  hypothesis  that  fits  the  facts  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  plan  to  impose  on 
of  the  great  Arctic  controversy  as  they  have  the  credulity  of  mankind.  It  seems  probable 
now  come  out.  Last  month  we  noted  the  ad-  that  Dr.  Cook  actually  attained  a  very  high 
verse  decision  of  the  commission  appointed  Northern  latitude,  perhaps  came  within  a 
by  the  University  of  Copenhagen  to  examine  shorter  distance  of  the  North  Pole  than  he 
the  notes  and  memoranda  submitted  to  them  will  ever  be  credited  for.  It  is  sincerely  to 
by  Dr.  Cook's  secretary.  In  this  data,  which  be  regretted  that  he  did  not,  upon  his  return 
consisted  of  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  ex-  to  civilization,  frankly  state  his  actual 
plorer  s  account  of  the  North  Pole  journey  achievement.  This  was  probably  in  itself 
and  the  typewritten  copy  of  entries  in  noteworthy  enough  to  entitle  him  to  honor 
his  notebook  covering  the  period  from  March  and  financial  return,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
18  to  June  13,  1908,  the  time  in  which  he  compensate  him  for  the  privations  he  under- 
claims  to  have  journeyed  to  the  Pole  and  went.  It  may  be  that  his  lonely  imprison- 
back,  the  commission  found  no  evidence  suf-  ment  during  the  six  months'  Arctic  night 
ficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Dr.  Cook  after  his  return  from  his  farthest  North  af- 
actually  reached  the  Pole.  The  original  fected  his  memory  and  judgment.  Through- 
notebook  of  the  explorer,  which  reached  Co-  out  the  whole  discussion  the  attitude  and 
penhagen  on  the  first  of  the  year,  brought  to  conduct  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
London,  it  was  reported,  by  Mrs.  Cook,  and  the  Danish  people  have  been  worthy 
was  submitted  on  January  4  to  the  commis-  of  sincere  respect  and  admiration.  They 
sion.  This  also  was  inspected  by  the  exam-  accepted  with  dignified  enthusiasm  and 
iners  and  reported  to  contain  "  nothing  to  at  its  face  value  the  claim  of  an  Ameri- 
alter  its  judgment."  The  notebook,  the  can  explorer  against  whose  record  they 
examiners  say  in  their  verdict  made  public  had  no  suspicion.  All  through  the  trying 
on  January  19,  contains  various  alterations,  period  of  discussion,  so  often  bitter  and  un- 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  fair,  they  maintained  the  dignified  reserve 
changes  were  made  with  the  purpose  of  that  properly  characterizes  all  sincere  and 
deceiving.  At  the  same  time  that  these  honest  folk  while  awaiting  a  decision.  But 
facts  were  published  it  was  announced  when  the  necessary  evidence  was  not  pro- 
that  the  Explorers'  Club  of  America  had  duced  they  did  not  permit  their  desire  or 
decided  against  all  of  Dr.  Cook's  claims  their  preceding  action  to  prevent  a  decision  in 
to  have  made  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Mc-  strict  accord  with  scientific  truth. 
Kinley.    Dr.  Cook  himself  disappeared  from 

public  view  soon  after  the  departure  of  ^^^  Meanwhile  the  attention  of 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Lounsdale,  for  o-^Vp^  scientists  and  explorers  is  being 
Copenhagen  with  the  typewritten  reports  of  ^  ^*  directed  to  the  Antarctic  region 
his  observations.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  by  the  announcement  that  two  important  ex- 
month  his  secretary  reports  that  brief  mes-  peditions  will  at  once  proceed  completely  to 
sages  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Cook  at  conquer  the  South  Pole.  Lieutenant  Shackel- 
widely  separated  points  in  Europe,  but  the  ton,  who  in  January  of  last  year,  it  will  be  re- 
exact  addresses  of  the  explorer  and   Mrs.  membered,  penetrated  to  within  one  hundred 
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geographical  miles  of  the  southernmost  point 
ot  our  jjlobc,  has  dccidci!  upon  another  Ant- 
arctic expedition.  It  is  announced  also  that  the 
British  Government  has  granted  $100,000 
to  Capt.  Robert  Y.  Scott  to  ht  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south  polar  re[;ions.  It  is 
Captain  Scott's  intention  to  leave  En[;land 
for  the  South  some  time  during  the  course 
of  the  cominfi  summer. 

Tht  Situation  "^^^     resignation     of     President 
'"  Zeiaya    from    the    head    ot    the 

•rnranaa  ^';^.J^,■aJ,^,af^  Rtpublic  (on  De- 
cember 16,  as  we  noted  last  month)  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  flijiht  of 
that  statesman  to  a  refuse  in  Mexico.  'I'be 
NicaraRuan  Coni^rcss  than  proceeded  to 
elect  as  his  successor  Dr.  Jose  Madriz.  Al- 
thoufih  Seiior  Zeiaya  denies  that  be  has  re- 
sif;ned,  declarinji  that  he  has  relinquished  the 
executive  office  only  temporarily,  his  depart- 
ure from  the  country  has  been  generally 
taken  to  mean  that  the  one-time  despot  is 
finally  out  of  Nicaraguan  politics.  Dr. 
Madriz,  althoufih  officially  known  as  only 
the  de  facto  President,  began  at  once  to  ad- 
minister the  government.  One  of  his  first 
public  utterances  after  the  usual  formal  as- 
surances of  a  fair  and  impartial  administra- 
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tion  was  the  admission  that  the  executions  of 
Cannon  and  Groce,  the  two  Americans  who 
were  put  to  death  by  Zeiaya  for  participating 
in  the  revolution,  were  illegal.  Dr.  Madriz 
admitted  also  that  the  resentment  felt  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
in  this  matter  was  justified. 

idfuomw  0/  Meanwhile      General      Estrada, 

(A»  ff«u#/irt/on- commander  of  the  revolutionary 
"'  forces,  had  been  making  a  gener- 
ally successful  campaign  against  the  govern- 
ment troops.  At  the  town  of  Kama  early 
last  month  the  army  of  Estrada  severely  de- 
feated the  government  troops,  and  by  the 
middle  of  January  the  revolutionists  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  threaten  Managua,  the 
capital  city.  Madriz  thereupon  offered  to 
submit  the  question  of  the  Presidency  to  a 
general  election.  The  former  Mexican  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Senor  Enrique 
Creel,  came  on  a  special  mission  to  Washing- 
ton late  in  December  to  set  forth  the  attitude 
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of  Mexico  in  the  Nicaraguan  matter.  "  The 
asylum  granted  by  Mexico  to  ex-President 
Zclaya,"  said  Sefior  Creel,  "  in  no  way  was 
an  unfriendly  act  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  and  Mexico  will  con- 
tinue acting  and  co-operating  in  full  accord 
to  consolidate  peace  in  Central  America." 
Secretary  Knox's  policy  has  been  justified  by 
its  results,  the  new  President  of  Nicaragua 
has  approved  it,  our  perfect  accord  with 
Mexico  has  been  maintained  at  all  points,  and 
public  opinion  in  South  America  is  favorable 
to  the  action  of  our  Govi 


r*.*™  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurlei 
/""  ior  national  defense  in  Canada 
and  for  the  Dominion's  share  in 
the  imperial  army  and  navy  establishment 
contemplate  the  organization  of  a  Canadian 
militia  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
building  of  a  Canadian  navy  to  be  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  British  admiralty,  "  provided 
always  that  within  fifteen  days  the  Dominion 
Parliament  ratifies  the  call."  The  plans  of 
the  government  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  eleven  ships  of  war,  building  to  be- 
gin at  once, — in  Canada,  if  possible.  This 
program  is  supported  in  the  main  by  all 
parties.  The  measure  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  warships,  which  had  its  first 
reading  in  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  on 
January  13,  is  known  as  "  an  act  extending 
the  naval  service  of  Canada."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  here  that  the  calendar  year  1909 
marked  the  highest  record  ever  made  in  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Dur- 
ing 1909,  $88,000,000  worth  of  imports  from 
Canada  and  $190,000,000  worth  of  exports 
to  the  Dominion  show  the  already  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  trade.  More 
than  60  per  cent,  of  all  Canadian  imports. 
these  figures  show,  are  from  the  United 
States.  Official  figures  indicate  that  during 
the  past  decade  Canadian- American  trade  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  American  and 
Canadian  peoples  are  being  bound  closer  each 
year  by  facts  of  commerce  proximity  and 
.mutual  friendliness. 

n.5/«tta.    The  British  general  elections  of 
'■  1910  formally  began  on  January 

ArMtAAaiR  ^^^  when  the  second  Parliament 
of  King  Edward  VII.  was  dissolved,  and 
election  writs  were  issued  to  every .  con- 
stituency, summoning  the  new  Parliament 
to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  present 
montfa.    The  nominations  and  elections  took 


(Mr.  DurnB  \a  prpsldpnt  ot  the  ljoea.1  (ioremment 
Hoard  In  Englani]  nnd  a  memlHT  of  Ihe  Cubincl.  He 
has  just  hi'en  relumed  to  I'urlliiiDeDt  by  an  Increased 
majorllj  from  Ihe  London  district  ot  Batlerses) 

place  according  to  law  between  the  lOth 
and  28th  of  last  month,  the  last  day  of  poll- 
ing for  the  city  boroughs  being  January  19 
and  the  last  for  the  county  and  district  bor- 
oughs the  28th,  The  actual  voting  in  the 
great  majority  of  districts  took  place  on  the 
tSth,  17th,  18th,  and  19th.  The  general 
result  was  the  return  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment to  power,  though  with  somewhat  con- 
siderably reduced  majorities.  By  January 
20  the  returns  showed  a  Unionist  gain  of 
sixty  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wc 
have  in  this  magazine  set  forth  the  news 
of  the  memorable  Parliamentary  session  just 
closed.  The  issue?  of  the  present  campaign, 
the  events  leading  up  to  their  formulation, 
and  the  leading  personalities  which  have 
figured  before  the  country  in  championing 
these  issues  are  of  much  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans. In  another  part  of  this  number  of  the 
Review  Mr.  Stead  tells  the  story  of  the 
campaign. 


The  LIbtrai 


All  the  members  of  the  present 
Ministry  were  returned  by  their 
constituents,  and  some  of  them, 
notably  Mr.  John  Burns,  with  increased  ma- 
jorities. The  first  candidate  to  be  returned 
unopposed  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the 
venerable  but  still  fighting  champion  of  Ta^ 
iff  Reform,  who  has  represented  one  of  Ae 
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A   SCENE   IN   THE   CAMPAIGN    COMMITTEE   OF   THE   UNIONISTS   [N    LONDON 


y  since  sciicnil  result  of  the  voting  weiiis  to  have 
occupied  been  that  the  North  of  EnglHnd,  and  all  of 
time.  The  Scotland  and  Wales,  with  most  of  Ireland, 
the  so-called  "  Celtic  fringe,"  have  been 
solid  for  the  covernment;  the  Midlands  sec- 
tion, notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
favors  Tariff  Reform,  and  London,  as  was 
expected,  according  to  the  results  of  the  by- 
elections,  went  over  to  the  Unionist  camp, 
returning  33  Unionists  and  28  Liberals.  In 
the  last  House  there  were  39  Liberals  and 
22  Unionists.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  campaign  was  the  publication  on  Jan- 
uary 15  of  a  joint  manifesto  by  Mr.  Halfour, 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  declaring  that 
Tariff  Reform  (the  English  equivalent  of 
what  Americans  know  as  Protection )  would 
not  increase  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
cla.sses,  but  would  make  possible  the  reduc- 
tion nf  the  present  taxes  on  articles  of  work- 
ing-class consumption,  and  would  lessen  un- 
employment. Premier  Asquith  on  January 
18  publicly  reiterated  his  determination  to 
make  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  veto,  a  paramoimt  issue  when  the 
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Liberals  are  returncJ  to  power.  He  also  re- 
peated the  determination  of  his  party  to  take 
up  the  Home  Rule  question  at  the  earliest 
practicable 


yjg  King  Albert,  the  new  Belgian 
'^fl'^Ki'"  '''°"^''^h,  who,  as  we  noted  last 
"""  "'  month,  formally  succeeded  his 
uncle,  the  late  Leopold  II.,  on  December  2j. 
is  a  close,  progressive  student  of  economics, 
and  has  already  bep:un  to  identify  himself 
with  the  progressive  political  and  economic 
tendencies  of  his  country.  After  the  corona- 
tion ceremonies  he  addressed  the  Parliament 
and  pledged  himself  to  work  for  the  social 
advancement  of  the  nation  and  the  e[e\'atioii 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  his 
people.  He  made  particular  reference  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  to  an  early 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  Congo  ques- 
tion, it  being  his  great  ambition  "to  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  so\'ereignty  of 
Belgium  over  the  Congo,"  Kini'  Albert's 
civil  list  was  fixed  by  the  Parliament  at 
3,300,000  francs,  approximately  $660,000. 
The  new  king,  studious  and  domestic,  pre- 
sents a  rather  marked  contrast  to  his  pre- 
decessor.    He  is  said  by  those  who  know  him 


TARIFF  ^IfO^n' means /^ 


A  STEP 

BlWMOlt 


well  to  have  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
workers,  and  Socialists  and  Catholics  alike 
agree  that  from  him  much  may  be  expected. 
He  knows  the  horrors  of  the  Congo  at  first 
hand.  He  is  not  consumed  by  the  love  of 
money.  Belgiucn,  once  the  cockpit,  is  now 
the  garden  and  the  workshop  of  liurope.  In 
Albert  I,  she  .seems  to  have  secured  a  sov- 
ereign after  her  own  heart. 


AdupU  a 
New  Tariff 


The  new  l-'renth  tarifE  bill  which 
iwn    op    h>-    the    Tariff 

Cnnmu'ssion  expressly  appointed 
for  that  purpose  last  winter,  w:is  passed  on 
December  29  hy  a  large  majority  vote,  after 
protracted  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  re- 
porter-general of  the  commission.  M.  Peirre 
V.  Morel,  a  staunch  protectionist  and  dis- 
ciple of  Meline,  the  father  of  French  tarifi 
makers.  Although  M.  Morel  referred  to 
the  measure  as  "  simply  a  work  of  economic 
defense,  menacing  no  one,"  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  aggressively  protectionist  in  char- 
acter.   As-passed  in  the  Chamber,  it  is  a  high- 
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years,  and  there  is  apparently  no  intention  ,^^  Such  a  "  vesting  in  China  of  the 
of  doing  away  with  it.  As  far  as  the  non-  significance  ownership  of  its  railroads,"  said 
Russian  nationalities  in  the  empire  are  con-  ^  ^  ^^  ]\.|j.^  Knox  in  his  note,  "  would 
cerned,  Premier  Stolypin  has  laid  it  down  as  have  great  international  advantages."  In  con- 
a  general  principle  that  "  nowhere  will  the  eluding  his  proposal  the  Secretary  noted  the 
Russians  who  happen  to  be  a  numerical  fact  that  an  Anglo-American  syndicate  has 
minority  of  the  local  population  be  allowed  obtained  a  concession  for  a  railroad  connect- 
to  remain  in  political  inferiority."  This  ing  Aigun,  in  North  Manchuria,  with  Chin- 
means  that  the  local  administrations  in  Fin-  chow-fu,  farther  to  the  south,  and  that  the 
land,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  must  British  and  American  governments  intend 
be  acceptable  to  the  Russian  nationals  re-  to  support  this  concession  diplomatically, 
siding  there.  The  death  of  the  Grand  Duke  1  he  railroads  referred  to  in  the  note  are  not 
Michael  Nicholaievitch,  grand-uncle  of  the  all  the  lines  in  the  province,  but  the  two 
Czar,  and  the  serious  illness  of  the  Empress,  great  lines  constructed  by  the  Eastern  Chinese 
were  also  subjects  of  concern  to  the  Russian  Railway  Company,  a  Russian  corporation 
people  during  the  past  month.  organized  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  under 

agreements  made  between  China  and  Russia 

Secretary     ^  clarifying  of  the  economic  and  in  1896  and  1898.     One  of  them,  known  as 

Knox's  Man-    political  situation  in  the  Far  East  the   Chinese   Eastern   Railway   Company,   is 

has    been    effected    by    Secretary  really  an  extension  of  the  Trans-Siberian  ex- 

Knox*s   note   on   the  Manchurian  situation,  tending   across    Manchuria   to   Vladivostok. 

Late  in  December  Mr.  Knox  communicated  The  other,  the  South  Manchurian  line,  ex- 

to  the  governments  of  China,  Japan,  Russia,  tends   southward    from    the    first-mentioned 

Great    Britain,    France,    and    Germany    the  line  at  Harbin  and  eventually  terminates  at 

proposal  that  the  railroads  of  Manchuria  be  Port  Arthur. 

turned  over  to  China  and  placed  in  the  hands 

of  an  international  syndicate  which  should  Russia  ^^^  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  which 
develop  them  for  commercial  instead  of  po-  o"*^  o^'na  terminated  the  Russo-Japanese 
litical  purposes,  thus  assuring  the  neutrality  """  '"^  war,  divided  these  roads  between 
of  this  vast  region,  which  for  more  than  two  Russia  and  Japan,  the  former  securing  about 
decades  has  been  the  subject  of  international  two-thirds  and  the  latter  one-third  of  their 
disagreement  and  dispute.  In  the  note,  mileage.  It  was  also  agreed  in  the  treaty 
which  was  made  public  from  Washington  aforesaid  that  except  in  the  leased  territory 
on  January  5,  Mr.  Knox  explained  that  the  the  roads  in  question  should  be  used  ex- 
American  Government  makes  this  proposal  clusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  inaugurated  by  poses.  Russia,  however,  contending  that  her 
the  late  Secretary  Hay  for  the  maintenance  agreements  with  China,  already  referred  to, 
of  the  "  Open  Door  "  in  Manchuria.  Early  are  still  in  force  and  permit  her  to  have  "  the 
last  spring,  when  thfe  United  States  Govern-  exclusive  and  absolute  right  of  administra- 
ment  learned  that  two  railroad  concessions  of  tion  "  over  the  territory  within  the  railroad 
great  financial  importance  had  been  secured  zone,  has  attempted  to  enforce  this  right  dur- 
by  British,  French,  and  German  financial  ing  the  past  two  years  by  means  of  certain  ad- 
groups,  it  was  suggested  that  American  co-  ministrative  regulations  in  Harbin  and  other 
operation  would  be  desirable.  In  July  last  Siberian  cities  in  a  manner  objectionable  to 
the  Government  at  Washington  took  the  the  Chinese  and  other  foreign  residents, 
rather  unusual  step  of  communicating  direct-  This  phase  of  the  subject,  as  we  have  noted 
ly  in  this  matter  with  the  Chinese  Regent,  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  has  caused 
Prince  Chun.  The  result  of  this  protest  has  some  considerable  displomatic  friction.  It 
been  the  agreement,  now  virtually  completed,  has  been  chiefly  Russia's  unwillingness  to 
by  which  American  bankers  are  to  take  one-  forego,  or  compromise  in  any  way,  the  treaty 
fourth  of  the  loan  (approximately,  $30,000,-  privilege  claimed  under  the  agreements  with 
000)  for  the  construction  of  these  two  rail-  China  in  1896  and  1898  that  has  been  re- 
roads,  American  engineers  are  to  be  employed  sponsible  for  the  tangled  condition  of  Man- 
(though  not  as  "chiefs")  and  American  churian  economic  and  financial  affairs  dur- 
materials  are  to  have  the  same  rights  for  all  ing  the  past  two  years.  The  interview  that 
present  and  prospective  lines  that  were  re-  had  been  arranged  between  the  Russian  Min- 
served  to  the  British,  French,  and  German  ister  of  Finance,  Kokovtzov,  and  Marquis 
materials  by  the  original  agreement.  Ito,  it  is  generally  supposed,  and  which  was 
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prevented  by  the  assassination  of  Ito  in  Octo- 
ber last,  was  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
Russia's  railroad  rights  to  Japan,  for  a  con- 
sideration not  mentioned, 

cuina-s  '^  should  be  remembered,  in 
*  "''^1^*'"  considering  Mr.  Knox's  proposal, 
that  in  the  two  agreements  with 
China  it  was  stipulated  that  the  government 
at  Pelting  might  purchase  these  railroads  at 
cost  in  the  year  1938,  or  that  it  might  claim 
reversion  of  them  without  payment  eighty 
years  after  the  date  of  agreement, — that  is, 
in  1982.  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  that 
China  do  now  what  she  will  have  the  right 
to  do  at  certain  dates  in  the  future,  and  that 
in  return  for  "  the  privilege  of  anticipation  " 
she  shall  place  the  roads  under  an  interna- 
tional guarantee  of  neutrality.  Late  in  Jan- 
uary it  was  announced  that  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Board  had  refused  to  accept  Secretary 
Knox's  proposition.  On  January  21,  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  governments,  in  notes 
handed  to  our  ambassadors  at  Tokio  and  St, 
Petersburg,  politely  declined  to  assent  to 
Mr.  Knox's  proposal. 


Somt  ^"  ^^^  obituary  list  of  the  month 
Obituary  occur  some  names  of  men  well 
"  known  in  public  affairs,  Mr. 
Spencer  Trasic  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  were 
not  only  eminent  as  financiers  but  also  as 
generous  and  philanthropic,  with  a  broad  out- 
look upon  the  progress  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Mills  had  attained  great  age,  while  Mr. 
Trask,  who  was  much  younger,  lost  his  life 
in  a  railway  accident.  In  the  death  of  Mr. 
Nabuco,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  the 
Western'  Hemisphere  loses  one  of  its  ablest 
diplomatists  and  statesmen.  Elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  will  be  found  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  work  of  the  late  Frederic 
Remington,  the  artist  whose  pictures  of  Indian 
and  frontier  life  are  so  well  known.  Cardi- 
nal Satolli  felt  himself  as  much  at  home 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Italy.  Gen. 
Daniel  H.  Rucker  was  the  oldest  retired 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  and  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  Indian  campaigns  previous  to 
his  gallant  service  in  the  Mexican  War, 
He  served  through  the  Civil  War  and  was 
not  retired  until  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
Gen.  N.  M.  Curtis  also  died  early  in  Jan- 
uary. He  was  famous  as  having  led  .the 
charge  on  Fort  Fisher  in  1865. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  December  20,  1909,  to  January  20,  1910) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  Pinchot  investigation  committee  Messrs.  Nelson, 
December  2i.-The  Senate  adopts  a   resolu-  of   Minnesota;   Root    of  New   York;   Flint,  of 
tion  calling  on  the  President  for  all  papers  re-  California    and    Sutherland,    of    Utah;    Repub- 
lating  to  the  Ballinger- Pinchot  controversy....  ^»?^"s;  and  Paynter,  of  Kentucky   and  Hetcher, 
In  the  House,  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro-  ?^  iMorida,  Democrats ..     1  he  House  elects  as 
priation  bill  is  passed.  »ts  representatives  on  the  Balhnger-Pinchot  com- 
j                     r>  .u   1         1                      1-1       r^  inittee  Messrs.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts;  Olm- 
January  4.-Both   branches   reassemble   after  .^^j   ^f  Pennsylvania;  Denby,  of  Michigan,  and 
the  hohday  recess.  Madison,   of  Kansas,   Republicans;   and   James. 
January  5.— Resolutions  providing  for  a  joint  of  Kentucky,  and  Lloyd  of  Missouri,  Democrats, 
investigation   of   the    Ballinger- Pinchot   contro- 
versy are  introduced  in  both  Houses.... In  the  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN 

Senate,  two  resolutions  are  introduced  providing  December     2i.-The     Interstate     Commerce 

tor  an  inquiry  into  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Commission,  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress, 

The    House   passes   the   bill    abohshing   the  ^^^s  for  more  power  to  regulate  railroad  rates! 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  creating  m  its  ^^          ,                 t-    1      ,    t    1        t^  ,,     ,      • 

stead  the  office  of  Director-General.  ,  December   24.— Federal   Judge   Pollock,    ma 

T                r      T      ^u      c       .            1  ^^       r  decision  handed  down  at  Topeka,  declares  the 

January    6 -In    the    Senate,    a    letter    from  K^^g^,  bank-guarantee  law  void. 

Gifford  Pinchot  to  Senator  DoUiver  is  read,  in  ^          ,                ^                 xt     1      r  ■»»••.     • 

which  the   former  indorses  the  charges  against  December  27.— Governor  Noel,  of  Mississippi. 

Secretary  Ballinger  and  criticises  the  President  appoints  Col    James  Gordon  as   United  States 

for  removing  Glavis.  Senator  until  such  time  as  the  Legislature  may 

T                     A          •  1                  £         .1     T^  ^^cct  a  successor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 

January  7.-A  special  message  from  the  Pres-  ^j^e  late  A.  J.  McLaurin. 

ident,  recommending  certain  amendments  to  the  ^^         i.         o     t-i                 •                  •       .    1 

interstate  commerce  and  anti-trust  laws,  is  re-  Tv^^^^^Tr^l,  28.— The   committee   appointed    by 

ceived  and  read  in   the   House:   the   resolution  ^^y^^  McClellan,  of  New  York,  reports  to  him 

calling  for  a  joint  investigation  of  the  Ballinger-  agamst    complete    equalization    of    the    pay    of 

Pinchot  controversy  is  adopted  by  a  vote  of  149  women  and  men  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 

to   146,  with  an  amendment  providing  that  the  December  30.— Attorney-General  Wickersham 

members  from  the  House  shall  be  designated  by  asks  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  ap- 

the  House  itself  instead  of  by  Speaker  Cannon,  point  a  receiver  for  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 

January  lO.-Thc  President's  special  message  pany,  alleging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade, 
on  the  interstate  commerce  and  anti-trust  laws  •.•••At  a  special  election  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
is  received  and  read  in  the  Senate:  the  resolu-  Cisco  votes  in  favor  of  municipal  operation  of  a 
tion  to  investigate  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  affair  street-railway  hne  owned  by  the  city. 

is   adopted In    the    House,   the    Administra-  January   i.— The  law  prohibiting  the   manu- 

tion's  interstate  commerce  bill  is  introduced.  facture  of  liquors   in   the   State   of   Tennessee 

January  11.— In  the  Senate,  the  Administra-  P^?  ^"^9  effect. ..  .William  J    Gaynor   (Dem.) 

tion's    interstate    commerce    measure    is    intro-  ^^^^ms  his  term  as  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

duced The   House  passes  the  Army  Appro-  January  3.— Governor   Harmon,   of   Ohio,  in 

priation  bill.  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  recom- 

January  i3.-The  House  passes  the  Fortifica-  mends  the  ratification  of  the  income  tax  amend- 

tions  Appropriation  bill.  "^^"^  ^^  ^^^  Constitution. 

January   i4.-The  House  receives  the   Presi-  ^January  4.-Secretary  Wilson  orders  that  the 

dent's  special  message  on  conservation  of  nat-  Pepartment  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  thorough 

ural  resources.  inquiry  mto  the  cost  of  living. 

January   i7.-The   special   message   from  the  ^ ^^"T''^^  ^T^"  a  special  message  to  the  New 

President  on  conservation  is  read  in  the  Senate.  ^^^^^  Legislature    Governor  Hughes  states  that 

....The  House  passes  the  bill  providing  state-  [if  *|  »".  5^^°^  ^*.^"  ^"^^"^^  t^?'  ^"*  ^'*^^s  that 

hood  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  the  Legislature  reject  the  amendment  as  passed 

T                 o     T      xv      c'       ^      t-11             •  by  Congress  on  the  ground  that  It  confers  power 

January   i8.—In   the  Senate,  bills   are   intro-  to  tax  the  income  derived  from  State  and  mu- 

duced  embodying  the  Presidents  recommenda-  ^jcipal  bonds. ..  .President  Taft  names  Alfred 

tions  on  Alaskan  and  conservation  matters  q  Coxe  as  presiding  judge  of  the  new  Court  of 

The  House  considers  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill.  Customs  Appeals,  the  other  members  being  Wil- 

January  19.— The  Senate  passes  the  District  liam  H.  Hunt,  James  F.  Smith,  O.  H.  Barber, 

of   Columbia  Appropriation   bill The  House  and  Marion  De  Vries. 

passes  a  bill  abolishing  the  Lighthouse  Board  January  6.-President  Taft  sends  to  the  Sen- 

and  considers  the  Mann      white  slave      bill.  ate  the  nominations  of  Cuno  H.  Rudolph  and 

January   20.— In   the   Senate,   the  Vice-Presi-  Gen.  John  S.  Johnston  to  be  Commissioners  of 

dent    appoints    as    members    of    the    Ballinger-  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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•   January  7.— President  Taft  directs  the  Secre-  structs  Count  Khuen  von  Hedervary  to  form  a 

tary  of  Agriculture  to  remove  from  office  Gif-  cabinet,    the    one    proposed    by    Ladislaus    von 

ford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Lukacs  having  failed  to  meet  his  approval 

January     9.— Secretary     Ballinger     suspends  Emperor    William    opens    the    Prussian    Diet, 

four  officials  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  as  a  result  promising  reform  in  the  election  law. 
of  conditions  affecting  the  Indian  schools.  January     12.— The     Canadian     Government's 

January   11. — ^John   F.   Fitzgerald    (Dem.)    is  naval   program    is   announced;    it   involves   the 

electerf  Mayor  of  Boston  by  a  small  plurality  construction  of  eleven  vessels  at  a  cost  of  $12,- 

over  James  J.  Storrow,  the  reform  nominee.  000,000. 

January   12. — The   President  appoints   Henry       January  13. — The  Captain-General  of  Madrid 
S.  Graves  chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  and  several  other  Spanish  army  officers  are  re- 
January  14.— President  Taft  effects  a  tempo-  li^ved    of    their    commands    for    criticising   the 
rary  truce  between  the  insurgents  and  regulars  government. 

of  the  House A  high  city  official  and  four        January  15. — Voting  begins  throughout  Great 

prominent   business  men  of   Pittsburg  are  ar-  Britain  for  members  of  the  new  Parliament, 
rested,  charged  with  conspiracy  and  bribery.  January    17.— Count    Khuen    von    Hedervary 

January    18. — Charges    of   bribery   are    made  succeeds   in    forming   a   ministry   which   meets 

against    Jotham    P.    Allds,    the    newly    elected  with  the  approval  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
leader  of  the  New  York  State  Senate. . .  .Isador       January  18.— Two  28,000-ton  battleships  of  the 

Rayner  IS  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  Dreadnought  type  are  authorized  in  Argentina, 
by  the  Maryland  Legislature  j^^^^^^^    ^^_^^^    P^^^^^    P^^^j^    j^j^j^^^^ 

.  January  19.— President  Taft  signs  the  resolu-  replies  in  the   Chamber  of  Deputies  to  attacks 

tion  providing  for  a  Congressional  investigation  ^^^^  ^v  Catholic  Deputies  on  the  government's 

of  the  Ballinger- Pinchot  controversy.  system  of  education. 

^   January  20 -The  New  York  Senate  votes  to  '  January  20.-The  voting  to  date  in  the  British 

investigate   the   charges   against    State   Senator  ^^^^^^j    election,   while   showing   decided  gains 

^**^^*  for   the    Unionists,    indicates   a    small    Liberal- 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  Laborite  majority. 

December  2p.-Jose  Madriz  is  elected  Presi-       .  international  relations 

4ent  by  the  Nicaraguan  Congress;  General  Es- 
trada, representing  the  Revolutionists,  refuses  to       December  23. — Secretary  Knox  warns  Presi- 

accept  the  selection,  and  the  choice  is  also  said  dent  Madriz  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 

to  be  not  acceptable  to  the  United  States The  the  safety  of  Americans  in  western  Nicaragua. 

Chilean  cabinet  resigns.  December    25.— Ex-President    Zelaya    leaves 

December  21. — The  British  House  of  Lords  Nicaragua  for  Mexico  on  a  Mexican  gunboat, 
decides  that  trade  unions  have  no  right  to  assess       December  27.— China  makes  formal  complaint 

members  to  provide  pay  for  representatives  in  ^o  Japan    that   the    latter   country   is   violating 

Parhament^ . . .  Herbert   Gladstone   is   appointed  ^^xt  Manchurian  telegraph  convention. 
Governor-'General  of  South  Africa  Decmber  28.-Venezuela  terminates  the  diplo- 

Dec«nber  22-,A  "/^^T  P^^.^^^l^*^^/             '^  matic  mission  to  France,  the  latter  country  in- 
formed m  Portuga  ,  headed  by  Senor  Beirao.  ^j^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  arbitration  of  claims  of  French 

December  23.— Albert  I.  ascends  the  throne  of  citizen's  expelled  by  Castro. 
Belgium  and  promises  reforms^^^^^  S^^H^d^n^  vnn       December  29.-Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  a  proc- 
?!I?ot?Pr/r.^^                                 Ladislaus  von  .^^^  ^^  ^^  Birmingham  electors    maintains 

Lukacs  Premier  of  Hungary.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^.^  .^  threatened  by  foreign  na- 

Dccembcr  24.--King  Albert  of  Belgium,  re-  ^j^^s  as  it  never  was  before, 
quests  Premier  Schollaert  and  the  members  ot        _  .     t-i*      *.  u       r  t      j       *     ^u* 

his   cabinet   to    retain    their    portfolios. ..  .The       J^""^?.;-^*'.^^^^^^^ 

Greek  crisis  is  ended  by  the  resignation  of  the  f °.""*^y  m^^c^ie  that  governmental  and    ndus- 

Minister  of  War  ^^^^    affairs  in  Liberia  are  in  a  state  of  stagna- 

H:         ,  ^'-r*      -j.Ticj-         fXT-  tio".  officials  and  people  momentarily  expecting 

December  26.--President  Madriz,  of  Nica-  ^^^^j^^  intervention  by  the  United  States. 
rasnia,  orders  the  arrest  of  several  leading^  _  xt  /•  x-  ^  •  r  -i  j  ^  j 
Mayans,  including  a  son-in-law  of  the  ex-  .  January  2._Negotiations  having  failed  to  ad- 
President,  charging  them  with  misappropriation  JUst  the  dispute  over  the  boundary  of  Macao, 
of  pubUc  funds..  .The  committee  on  national  Portugal  s  4  square  miles  of  territory  on  the 
dcfoisc  of  the  Russian  Duma  refuses  to  grant  ^^'-^^t  of  China  near  Hongkong  the  Chinese 
the  proposed  credit  for  new  battleships.  Government    notines    Portugal    that    under    no 

»^      ^        o     T.  •       ai  '  u  J  *i.  *  circumstances  will  it  consent  to  arbitration. 

December  28. — It  is  officially  announced  that       _  o        .         t-  .t.  ^ 

the  Spanish  Cortes  will  be  dissolved  in  January.       January   5— Secretary  Knox   announces  that 

r^        m       _.T-i.T7        um.      u-rT-i«he  has  addressed  a  note  to  the  governments  sig- 

December  29-rThe  French  Chamber  of  Dep-  ^     j        ^  Convention,  propos- 

utics  passes  a  high  protective  tariff  bill  ...The  .        ^     ^    international  prize  court  established 

St}*an   of   Turkey   accepts   the   resignation    of  ^^  ^^^^  conference  shall  be  invested  with  the 

Hilmi  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier.  .      ,  ^       ,  functions   and  jurisdiction  of  such  a  tribunal, 

December  31.— Hakki  Bey  is  appointed  Grand  making  international  arbitration  a  fact  instead 

Vizier  of  Turkey.  '  .  of  a  theory. . .  .The  Russian  Foreign  Office  an- 

Jantiary  10. — King  Edward  dissolves  the  Brit-  nounces  that  it  has  received  from  the  United 

ish  Parliament  and  summons  a  new  one  to  meet  States    Government    a    proposal    to  ^  neutralize 

on  Fetniary  15.  foreign-owned  railroads  in  Manchuria  by  sell- 

Jannary    11. — Emperor    Francis    Joseph    in-  ing  them  to  China  and  financing  them  by  an 
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international    syndicate It    is    announced    in  October  i8  to  November  2,  when  $200,000  will 

London  that  the  tariff  on  live  cattle  from  Argen-  be  offered  in  prizes. 

tina  will  be  removed,  lowering  the  price  of  meat.  January   12.— Circling  over  the  aviation  field 

January  8. — Japanese  statesmen  and  press  op-  at  Los  Angeles  in  a  Farman  biplane,  Louis  Paul- 
pose  Secretar>'  Knox's  plan  for  neutralizing  the  han  reaches  a  height  estimated  at  4200  feet, 
railroads  in  Manchuria There  is  considerable  January  13.— Louis  Paulhan  carries  two  pas- 
alarm  in   France  over  affairs  in   French   Indo-  sengers  with   him   twice  around  the  course  at 

China The  Sultan  of  Turkey  protests  to  the  Lqs  Angeles 

powers  against  Cretan  officials,  taking  the  oath  j^^^^       i4._Louis  Paulhan  flies  across  coun- 

of  allegiance  to  the  Kmg  of  Greece.  ^^^  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Pedro  and  back, 

January    11.— The    Peruvian    Congress    sane-  a  distance  of  20  miles,  in  35  minutes, 

tions  the  boundary  treaty  with   Brazil   ...Mar-  j^^^^        jg_^    'cross-country    flight    of    47 

quis    Cusani-Confahonen    is    appointed    Italian  ^^        j/  ^    ^^^^  ^^^        mmnik   is   made   by 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  p^^^jj^^^  ^^  Los  Angeles  in  a  Farman  biplane. 

January    12.— The    German    Government    an-  other  occurrences  op  the  month 

nounces   its   approval   of   the   plan   to  neutralize  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

the  railroads  of  Manchuria.  December   20. — Henry   Phipps   gives   $500,000 

January    17.— The    American    Consul-Gcneral  for  the  establishment  gf  a  hospital  in  connec- 

at  Paris  explains  before  the  American  Chamber  tion  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

of  Commerce  in  that  city  that  the  Payne  Tariff  December  21. — The   University   of   Copenha- 

will  not  injure  France The  Supreme  Court  gen  declares  that  the  data  submitted  to  it  by  Dr. 

of  the  Philippines  decides  that  the  island  gov-  Frederick  A.  Cook  are  insufficient  to  prove  his 
ernment  has  power  to  regulate  foreign  com-  claim  that  he  reached  the  North  Pole, 
merce  with  the  islands.  December  22.— Assassinations  of  high  officials 
January  18. — President  Taft  issues  proclama-  are  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
tions  under  the  new  Tariff  law,  declaring  that  all  of  them  by  natives ;  the  premier  of  Korea  is 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  stabbed  at  Seoul,  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Pe- 
Switzerland  are  entitled  to  minimum  rates.  tersburg  is  killed  by  a  bomb  in  the  Russian  cap- 
January  19.— Ambassador  Rockhill  confers  Jtal,  and  a  British  chief  magistrate  in  the  Indian 
with  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  on  the  neu-  Service  is  assassinated  at  Bombay ....  Charles 
tralization  of  Manchurian  railroads.  L.  Warriner,  formerly  local  treasurer  of  the  Big 

APD/MaAfiTino  Four  Railroad  at  Cincinnati,  pleads  guilty  to  the 

AERONAUTICS  c\\2irjgt  of  embezzling  $643,000  and  is  sentenced 

December  30. — Leon  Delagrange,  in  a  Bleriot    to  five  years  at  hard  labor King  Leopold  is 

monoplane,  establishes   a   new   speed   record   at  buried  after  elaborate  ceremonies  in  Brussels. 

Juvisy,  France,  covering  124  miles  at  the   rate  December  23.— The   Utah,  which   when  com- 

of  49  milts  an  hour.  pleted   will   be  the  largest  battleship   afloat,   is 

December    31. — The    Michelin   Cup   and   cash  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
prize  of  $4000  for  the  longest  aeroplane  flight  December  24.— All  southwestern  Europe  suf- 
during  1909  IS  awarded  to  Henry  Farman ;  on  fers  from  storms  and  floods;  in  Spain  and  Por- 
November  3  he  established  a  record  of  144  miles  tugal  the  material  damage  is  enormous. . .  .Two 
in  4:  17  •35-  thousand  lives  and  hundreds  of  vessels  are  re- 
January   4. — Leon    Delagrange    is   killed   and  ported  lost  in  a  severe  gale  off  Japan  and  Korea. 
Santos  Dumont  severely  injured  in  accidents  to  December  25.— Ten  persons  are  killed  and  a 
their  aeroplanes  on  aviation  fields  near  Pans.  score  or  more  seriously  injured  in  a  collision  be- 
January  6. — An   Englishman  named   Meal   is  tween  an  express  and  a  freight  train  in  Bohemia, 
seriously  injured,  falling  with  his  machine  from  December  26.— New  England  and  New  York 
a  height  of  30  feet,  at  Cannes.  France.  are  in  the  grasp  of  a  snow  and  wind  storm  which 
January  7. — Hubert  Latham  attains  a  height  causes  great  damage;  in  Boston  transportation 
of  about  3600  feet  at  Mourmelon,  France.  is  interrupted,  electric  wires  are  down,  and  sev- 

January  9.— The  Aero  Club,  of  France,  de-    era!  lives  are  lost The  International  Zionist 

cides  to  issue  challenges  for  the  international  Congress  opens  at  Hamburg, 
balloon  and  aeroplane  trophies  (James  Gordon  December  27. — A  sensational  flurry  in  Rock 
Bennett),  held  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  Island  common  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
January  10.— The  Aero  Club,  of  California,  change  leads  to  an  investigation  by  the  gov- 
opens  its  first  aeronautic  carnival  at  Los  An-  ernors. . .  .The  Indian  National  Congress  opens 
geles....The  Wright  Brothers,  in  an  interview  ^^  Lahore, 
at  New  York  City,  deny  that  their  suits  against  December  29. — The  centenary  of  William  E. 

Curtiss  and   Paulhan   for  infringement  of  pat-    Gladstone's  birth  is  celebrated It  is  estimated 

ents  will  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  aviation,  that  there  are  over  4000  cases  of  typhoid  fever 

and  state  that  no  one  who  confined  himself  to    in  Montreal,  due  to  polluted  drinking  water 

the  development  of  the  art  has  been  molested.  Eleven  Newfoundland  schooners  and  sixty  men 

January    11.— Glenn    H.    Curtiss.    in    a    short  are  reported  lost  in  the  Christmas  storm, 

flight  in  his  biplane  at  Los  Angeles,  establishes  December    31.-— According    to    figures    made 

a  new  world's  record  for  aeroplanes  carrying  a  public    at    Washington,    the    imports    into    the 

passenger,  developing  a  speed   estimated  at  55  United  States  during  1909  were  the  greatest  in 

miles   an    hour The    International   Aeronau-    its  history Mayor  McClellan  formally  opens 

tical  Federation,  in  session  at  Paris,  announces  for   traffic    the    Manhattan    Bridge,    connecting 

the    dates    of    aviation    carnivals    during    1910;  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Boroughs,  New  York 

those  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  held  from    City In   a  collision  between  a   fast   freight 
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and  a  passenger  express,  at  Croton,  N.  Y.,  Spen-  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  6i.... Timothy 
cer   Trask,   the   banker   and    philanthropist,   is  P.  Sullivan,  the  Tammany  politician,  40. 
killed  and  two  others  are  seriously  injured. .  December     24.— Ernest     von      Mendelssohn- 
Three  persons  are  killed  and  forty-three  mjured  Bartholdy,  the  German  banker,  63. 
m  the  deraihng  of  a  passenger  tram  at  Trenton,  ,,,     ^     , 
j^Q  December  25. — Thomas   Murdoch,   a  pioneer 

t'             ^     t?i     ^     ^ «o*  ^io«,orr«  *r.  T-^w  J"  ^hc  wholcsalc  grocery  business  of  the  Middle 

January  ^--Floods  do  pat  damage^^t^o  ^^^^  ^        81 ....  Richard  Bowdler  Sharpe,  an  emi- 

road  m  southern  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California.  ^^^^  r^^          ornithologist,  62. 

January   3.— Charles   W.   Morse,   the   banker.  u      ^     x?    a    •    xy      -  ^       *u-*-^ 

begins  his  fifteen-year  sentence  in  the  federal  December  26.-Frederic  Remington,  the  artist 

prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  and    sculptor.    48    (see    page    225).... Dumont 

^                        ^                TT     ,          r  XT       ir    1  Clarke,  a  prominent  New  York  banker,  69.... 

January  5.— Governor  Hughes   of  New  York.  Waher  Shirlaw,  the  artist,  71. 

announces  a  gift  to  the  State  of  11.000  acres  of  u       o      a  .u      /--i          .1.        .1.          a 

land  and  $1,000,000,  from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harrimah,  ^  December  28 -Arthur  Gilman  the  author  and 

for  creating  a  State  park.  founder  of  Radclifte  College,  Massachusetts,  7^. 

January  6.— The  British  Government  pledges  December  29.— George  W.  McNear,  a  promi- 

$100,000   toward    the   Scott    expedition    to    the  nent  grain  dealer,  of  California,  72. 

South  Pole.... The  Greek  royal  palace  at  Tatoi,  December  31.— Spencer  Trask,  the  New  York 

near  Athens,  is  destroyed  by  fire.  banker  and  philanthropist,  65. 

January  10.— Four  former  employees  of  the  January  i.— Sir  Edward  Leader  Williams,  the 

Sugar  Trust  are  sentenced  in  New  York  to  one  English  authority  on  canals.  82. 

year  in  the  penitentiary.  j^^^^^^  2.-Prof.  William  Arnold  Stevens,  of 

January  II.— A  statue  of  Gen  Lew  Wallace  IS  t^g   Rochester  Theological   Seminary,  a   writer 

unveiled  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.  on  biblical  subjects,  71. 

January   13.— Thirty  persons   lose  their  lives  Januarv  3.— Darius  Ogden  Mills,  the  banker 

in  the  wreck  of  the  Southern   Pacific  steamer  ^.nd  philanthropist  84 

Csarina  off  Marshfield,  Ore  j^^^^^y  S—Congressman  James  W.   Griggs, 

January  14. — Charles  R.  Heike,  secretary,  and  of  Georgia  48 

conspW  in  connection  with  weighing  scandals  ^  A.^ret.ed.  ^g-^- ^ Va'n'f o^dXmeTlJ 

January  15.— The   four   daily  newspapers  of  professor  of  applied  music  at  Yale,  60....WJI- 

Denver  suspend  publication  following  a  strike  jj^^  Seligman,  prominent  in  banking  circles  in 

of  their  pressmen.  this  country  and  Europe,  88.... Mrs.  Flora  A. 

January  16. — A  riot  involving  20.000  persons  Darling,  founder  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 

occurs  in  Naples,  due  to  increase  in  rents  of  ican  Revolution  and  other  patriotic  societies,  69. 

workmen's  homes.  January  7.— Brig.-Gen.  Loomis   L.   Langdon, 

January  17. — The  Shoshone  Dam  in  Wyoming  U.  S.  A.,  retired.  78. 

is    complete.... President    Taft    speaks    at    the  January  8.— Major-Gen.  Newton  M.  Curtis,  U. 

opening  session  of  the  National  Civic  Federa-  5.  A.,  retired,  74.   •  Cardinal  Satolli,  the  first 

tion  conference  at  Washington.  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  70. . . . 

January    18. — President    Taft    and    Governor  Prof.  James  Barr  Ames,  dean  of  the  Harvard 

Hughes  address  the  conference  of  Governors  at  Law  School,  64. 

its  opening  session  in  Washington.  January    10.— Rev.    Patrick   Healy,    formerly 

January    19. — The    Palace   of    Cheragan.    the  president  of  Georgetown  University,  71. 

Turkish  Parliament  house  on  the  Bosporus,  is  January    11.— Hamilton    McKown    Twombly, 

destroyed  by  fire.... Heavy   storms   in   France  the  New  York  capitalist  and  railroad  man,  60. 

S!1^H«      "^fohn^P  W."lfb   fh^'^Lr^^^TcylcT.  J^^^^^^  I2.-Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  editor  of  the 

floods....JohnR.  Walsh,  the  convicted  Chicago  Birmingham   News,    S3.... James   Hannay,   the 

banker,  begins  a  five-year  sentence  in  the  fed-  Canadian  historian    49 

era!  prison  at  Leavenworth,  Kan The  South-  _                       ajt,          t^.>,^ 

em  Health  Conference  is  organized  at  Atlanta  ^January  13.— Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  M.  D., 

to  fight  the  hookworm  disease.  ""y  y^ars  ago  a  distinguished  spiritualist,  83. 

January  20.--The  conference  of  Governors  at  .  January  14  —Charles  H.  Truax,  formerly  jus- 
Washington  adjourns  after  making  plans  for  a  VS^  ^t  ^l'?  ^^^  ^^^r  Supreme  Court.  63.... 
future  meeting  at  some  State  capital.  Jo^"  P-.  Hopkinson.  founder  of  the  Hopkinson 

School  in  Boston,  70. 

OBITUARY  January  15.— John  W.  Breidenthal,  for  many 

December   20.— George    P.    Fisher,   professor  years  a  leader  of  the  Populists  in  Kansas,  53. 

emeritus  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale,  82 January  17. — Joaquim  Nabuco,  Brazilian  Am- 

William  A.   Harris,  ex-United   States   Senator  bassador  to  the  United  States,  60 Ex-Gov- 

from  Kansas,  68.  ...Edwin  T.  Evans,  a  pioneer  ernor  George  T.  Werts,  of  New  Jersey,  63. 

in  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  73.  January  18.— John  Farson,  the  prominent  Chi- 

December  21. — Ex-Chief  Justice  Benjamin  S.  cago  banker,  54. 

Liddon,  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  57.  Januar\'  19.— Ex-Governor  Robert  Lowry,  of 

December  22. — Anselm  J.   McLaurin,   United  Mississippi.  78. 
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The  four  cartoons  on  iMs  page  are  selected 
from  scores  that  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Taft's  re- 
lation to  the  controversy  between  the  RepubUcan 
"  insurgents "  in  Congress  and  the  so-calleil 
"  regulars."  It  was  reported  last  niontli  that 
Mr.  Taft  would  withhold  patronage  in  their 
States  from  insurgent  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, and  the  two  cartoons  on  the  bottom  of  the 
page  refer  to  that  matter.    The  President  is  nal- 


urall)'  trying  to  prevent  a  serious  parly  split.  It 
is  denied  on  his  behalf  that  he  has  been  Irving 
to  u.se  the  patronage  club.  He  is  not  trying  to 
drive  the  Republican  elephant  either  \Veslwar<l 
into  the  in.=urgcnt  camp  or*  Kastward  into  that 
of  the  regulars.  Ills  modest  proposition  is  to 
have  .1  camp  of  his  own  and  feed  the  elephant 
Republican  (labnlnm  on  hi*  own  premises. 
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THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

BY  W.  T.   STEAD 


pROM  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  re- 
■^  garded  the  general  election  of  Janu- 
ary, 1910,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  something  almost  daz- 
zling in  the  sensational  challenge  which  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
one  remaining  hereditary  chamber  in  the 
world  has  addressed  to  the  hitherto  trium- 
phant democracy  of  Great  Britain.  Privileges 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  jealously 
preserved  as  the  center  and  life  and  soul  of 
representative  institutions  have  been  boldly 
usailed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  ques- 
tkwi  of  whether  the  British  Empire  is  in 
future  to  be  ruled  by  the  People  or  by  the 
Peers  has  been  referred  by  the  Peers  them- 
(clves  to  the  vote  of  the  People.  It  is  very 
nugnificent,  but  it  is  hardly  practical  politics. 
StM  the  appeal  has  been  made,  and  before 
diese  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  de- 


cision of  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of 

electors  will  have  been  registered  at  the  bal- 
lot box. 

Writing  as  I  do  before  the  first  constit- 
uency has  been  polled  I  must  of  necessity 
treat  the  question  of  the  result  of  this  ap- 
peal to  the  People  as  an  open  question,  and 
confine  myself  to  a  simple  straightforward 
expositon  of  what  the  general  election  is, 
how  it  is  conducted,  and  what  are  the  lead- 
ing issues  before  the  electors,  accompanying 
this  exposition  by  brief  sketches  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  electoral  combat. 

THE  ELECTORATE 

In  round  numbers  there  are  42,000,000  in- 
habitants in  the  United  Kingdom,  inhabiting 
over  8,000,000  houses,  and  there  arc  on  the 
electoral  register  nearly  8,000,000  names. 
Of  these,  nearly  800,000  live  in  Scotland. 
700,000  in  Ireland,  and  less  than  400,000  in 
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Wales.     The   remaining   6,000,000   are   in  Liberals  and  not  a  solitary  Conservative,  al- 

England.  though  on  any  system  of  proportional  repre- 

At  the  general  election  of  1906,  6,000,000  sentation  they  would  have  had  10  seats.  This 

votes  were  cast,  and  the  Liberal  plurality  was  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  sig- 

836,418.     The  Liberals  at  that  time  polled  nificance  of  the  polls  at  this  year's  election, 

a  majority  in  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Liberals  might 

United  Kingdom,  the  figures  being  430,000  poll  as  large  a  plurality  as  in  1906,  and  yet 

in   England,   74,000  in   Wales,    131,000  in  lose  half  their  majority  in  the  House.  A  local 

Scotland,  and  200,000  in  Ireland.    This  was  or  sectional  decrease  in  the  Liberal  electorate 

far  the  most  decisive  vote  that  had  been  cast  in  one  part  of  the  country,  which  was  more 

at  any  general  election.  than  counterbalanced  on  the  total  vote  by  a 

In    1892  the  Liberal  plurality  was  only  rise  in  the  Liberal  majorities  in  other  con- 
200,000.     In   1895  the  Unionists  had  con-  stituencies,  would  materially  affect  the  ma- 
verted  this  into  a  Unionist  plurality  of  123,-  jority  of  members  sent  to  Westminster, 
000.  The  voting  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  in  Eng- 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  land  the  ballot  is  really  secret.    The  polling 

members,  distributed  as  follows:  is  spread  over  a  fortnight,  a  fact  which  oper- 

ENGLAND.  WALES.  atcs   favorably   for   the   party   which   scores 

Boroughs*  •.::::::::: :i65  ^qIZ^v^  ;::::::::::  \l  ^^^^^iiy  in  the  opening  contests.  ^ There  are 

Counties    2:14  —^  always  many  waiters  upon  Providence  who 

Universities    _o  -o  ^^^^^  ^  .^j^  ^^^  Winning  side.     In  the  present 

SCOTLAND.       ^"^^  IRELAND.  elcction  the  first  poll  took  place  on  January 

Burghs    31  Boroughs  10  15,  the  last  on  January  29.     In  order  to  ob- 

Uniiversities  * .' .'  .'.  ^2  Un"vers?ties  '  W'.'.'.V.'.    2  tain  a  majority  of  one,  the  Unionists  needed 

—  "  ^3  to  win  back  178  of  the  seats  they  lost  in  1906. 

As  they  had  admitted  themselves  that  they 

At  the  General  Election  of  1906  these  four  j|j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,j„  ^ore  than  half  a  dozen 

divisions  were  represented  as  follows:  ^^^^5  ^^  ^^it  outside  in  the  Celtic  fringe,— 

LiREUAL.  UNIONIST,  that  is  to  say,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 

Wafes*^^ ////////////////.'////.'...  ^30  ^"o  ^^"^» — ^^^Y  needed   to  capture  every  other 

Scotland  61  H  scat  held  by  the  Liberals  in  England  in  1906. 

Ireland 84  19  ,r^,  ^       .  1      1       •         •  i_i 

—  —-         I  he  cost  or  a  general  election  is  roughly 

^^^  ^^^  estimated  at  a  million  sterling  ($5,000,000), 

showing  an  anti-Unionist  majority  of  354.  an  expenditure  which  is  borne  by  the  candi- 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  dates,  whose  resources,  when  inadequate,  are 

Liberal  512  include  41   Independent  Labor  eked  out  by  the  party  funds. 

members   and    84   Irish   Nationalists.     The 

T     L  \        \     \  ^         -^k  4.U«  T  ;k  THE  LEADERS  IN  THE   FRAY 

Labor  men  almost  always  vote  with  the  l^ib- 

erals.    The  Irish  Nationalists  vote,  as  a  rule,        We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  per- 

with  the  Liberals,  excepting  on  questions  re-  sonalities  which  tower  aloft  above  the  rank 

lating  to  sectarian  education  and  whisky.  and  file.     First  and  foremost  stands  the  di- 

It  is  obvious  from  the  most  cursory  glance  minutive  but  energetic  figure  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 

at  these  figures'  that  the  Unionists  did  not  George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.   It 

in  1906  obtain  anything  like  the  number  of  is  his  budget  which  has  precipitated  the  con- 

the  seats  in  the  House  to  which  they  were  flict.     He  is  a  comparatively  young  man  of 

entitled  by  proportional  representation.     Of  slender  physique,  full  of  Celtic  fire  and  pas- 

the    electors    3,400,000    in    round    numbers  sion.     He  is  a  Baptist  in  religion,  and  unlike 

voted  Liberal  and  2,500,000  Unionist.  Every  many   Nonconformists  he  has  risen  to   the 

member   ought   in    strict   proportion    to    be  front  rank  without  deserting  the  chapel  of 

elected  by  8800  votes.    But  the  Liberals  only  his  fathers.     He  has  sprung  from  the  ranks 

averaged    6600   and    the   Unionists    16,200.  and  was  educated  in  a  Church  school,  where 

The  Liberal   majority  in   the  constituencies  he  was  once  offered  the  position  of  a  pupil 

was  only  33  per  cent,  above  the  Unionists,  teacher  on  condition  that  he  would  abjure 

In  the  House  they  had  a  majority  of  more  Nonconformity.     "  Had  I  done  so,"  said  he 

than  three  to  one.  humorously,  "  I  should  probably  at  this  time 

This  result  is  inevitable  when  feeling  runs  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  curate  of 

high  in  all  the  constituencies  in  the  same  di-  the  Church  of  England."     He  is  a  Welsh- 

rection.     Wales,  for   instance,   returned    30  man,  and  Welsh  of  the  Welsh,  speaking  with 
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equal  facility  both  English  and  his  mother 
tongue.  He  distinguished  himseif  during  the 
South  African  War  by  the  uncompromising 
fidelitj'  with  which  he  defended  the  cause  of 
justice  and  liberty,  with  equal  risk  both  to 
h'fe  and  limb.  He  took  office  as  Chancellor, 
as  he  once  told  me,  because  finance  was  the 
only  region  in  \vhich  the  veto  of  the  Lords 
did  not  prevail.  But  he  did  not  realize  then 
the  temerity  or  audacity  of  the  Peers.  His 
budget  struck  the  popular  imagination  as  the 
first  great  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made 
by  an  English  statesman  to  grapple  with  the 
CO  ndition-of-t  he-people  question  on  broad 
statesmanlike  lines.  His  speeches  at  Lime- 
house  and  Newcastle  were  frank  appeals  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  use  their  power  in 
order  to  redress  the  gross  abuses  and  unjust 
monopolies  which  have  hindered  their  devel- 
opment and  retarded  their  progress.  As  a 
speaker  he  is  of  the  first  rank.  His  humor 
never  fails,  his  passion  is  always  under  con- 
trol, and  his  imagination  is  Celtic  in  its  exu- 
berance. He  is  far  and  away  the  most  popu- 
lar minister  to-day  among  the  Liberals,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  the  most  detested 
by  his  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  personality  exercises  a  singular  charm 
even  upon  his  bitterest  opponents.  But  when 
he  is  on  the  stump  he  succeeds  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent  in   rousing  the  fury  of  those 
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whose  chartered  abuses  and  anti-social  mon- 
opolies he  unsparingly  condemns. 

On  the  other  side  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  election  has  been  Lord  Curzon. 
Lord  Curxon  is  a  man  of  great  ability ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  ex-Vice- 
roy of  India,  in  any  future  Conservative 
cabinet  he  u-ould  occupy  a  leading  position. 
He  is  young,  energetic,  very  industrious,  an 
excellent  speaker  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinion,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  pressure 
exercised  by  him  and  Lord  Milner  upon  Lord 
Lansdownc  that  the  Conservative  leader  was 
led  to  take  the  fata!  step  of  rejecting  the 
budget.  Lord  Curzon,  although  he  has  an 
immensity  of  zeal,  is  lacking  in  discretion,  and 
steady  Conservatives  who  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  persuade  the  country  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  budget  was  a  very  exceptional  oc- 
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itracted  world-wide  b 


government  of  the  country.  The  Liberals 
could  hardl)'  believe  that  the  Lords  had  de- 
livered their  enemies  so  completely  into  their 
hands,  and  they  have  reckoned  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  speeches  as  amongst  the  most  valuable 
assets  on  the  side  of  the  ministry. 

After  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  on  the  Liberal  side  is  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Winston  Churchill  has 
rather  an  unpleasant  manner,  and  his  personal 
appearance  is  not  as  attractive  as  that  of  Mr, 
Lloyd-George,  but  as  a  man  of  lucid,  cogent 
exposition  he  is  without  a  rival.  He  opened 
the  election  campaign  by  a  series  of  speeches 
in  Lancashire  in  defense  of  Free  Trade,  which 
were  masterly  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Few  men  hit  so  hard  and  hit  so  straight  as 
Winston  Churchill,  He  is  heir  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Lord  Randolph,  and  is  largely  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  his  father,  whose  career 
was  cut  off  at  a  time  when,  had  he  but  exer- 
cised self<ontrol,  it  seemed  probable  he 
would  have  become  Prime  ilinister  of  Eng- 
land. Winston  has  a  faculty  of  exciting 
against  him  the  most  violent  personal  an- 
tipathy. The  Conservatives  hate  him  as  Z 
renegade,  and  he  is  practically  boycotted  by 
men  of  his  own  class. 

Mr.    Lloyd-Gcorgc    and     Mr,    Winston 


casion  only  justified  by  the  revok 
ture  of  the  budget  were  dismayed  to  find  this 
zealous  Peer  taking  the  stump  in  favor  of  the 
thesis  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  much 
better  qualified  to  govern  the  country  than 
the  House  of  Oimmons.  The  House  of 
Commons,  he  sajs,  was  not  fit  to  be  left 
alone.  It  was  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
popular  passion.  It  was  under  the  control  of 
the  constituencies.  The  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  other  hand,  lived  in  a  serener  atmosphere, 
and  was  indeed  much  more  to  be  trusted  as 
the  guardian  of  the  safety  of  the  empire.  He 
eulogized  the  hereditary  principle,  and  in 
short  undertook  a  thoroughgoing  campaign 
in  favor  of  an  oligarchy  as  opposed  to  democ- 
racy. His  speeches  vvere  too  long  to  be  read 
by  the  ordinary  busy  man  or  to  be  listened  to 
with  patience  by  an  ordinary  political  meet- 
ing. But  they  succeeded  in  producing  the 
impression  which  of  all  others  steady-going 
old  stagers  must  wish  to  prevent, — namely, 
that  the  action  of  the  Peers  was  a  deliberate 
assertion  on  their  part  of  an  intention  to 
claim,  as  a  right,  paramount  authority  in  the 
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Churchill  niay  be  regarded  as 
the  great  twin  brethren  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  the  cab- 
inet. The  one  weak  point  in 
both  is  their  failure  to  realize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Both  men  are  economists, 
both  are  devoted  to  social  reform, 
both  hate  war  and  militarism,  but 
with  singular  blindness  they  seem 
to  be  unable  to  realize  that  hut 
for  the  maintenance  of  British 
ascendancy  Britain  would  have  to 
pass  like  ail  other  European  na- 
tions under  the  yoke  of  conscrip- 
tion. It  was  their  opposition  in 
the  cabinet  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year  to  the  building  of  more 
than  four  Dreadnouzbis  that 
brought  about  a  dangerous  agita- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  German 
naval  armaments.  They  gave  in 
at  last,  but  naturally  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  had  been  done.  It 
is  feared  in  many  quarters  that 
should  they  emer^  triumphant 
from  the  electoral  lourney  there 
will  be  great  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing them  to  assent  to  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  naval  expendi- 
ture, which  must  be  borne,  un- 
less England  decides  to  abandon 
the  supreme  position  which  she 
has  occupied  since  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar, 

After    Lord    Curzon    on    the 
Unionist   side   there    is   only  one   n 
has   made    any    mark    in    the    electi 


MR.    LLOYD-GEORCE    AT    HIS    HOUSE    IN    WALES 
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n  South  Africa  may  be  directly  traced. 

withstanding  his  military  impcrial- 


who  policy  ii 

and  But,  n< 

that    is    I-ord    Milner,      Lord    Curzon    left  ism  of  blood  and  iron,  he  is  and  always  h 

India    in    a    state    of    violent    discontent;  been  a  Socialist  at  heart.     It  was  his  articles 

Lord    Milner    thrust    South    Africa    into    a  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  which  paved  the 

war,    the    evil    effect    of    which    has    been  way  for  the  adoption  of  municipal  Socialism 

effaced  by  the  simple  process  of  abandoning  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  although 

South  Africa  to  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  major-  he  is  on  the  stump  against  the  budget  there 

ity.    These  two  pro-consuls  are  taking  a  lead-  is  no  man  who  is  more  ready  to  go  far  in  the 

ing  part  in  the  platform  war.     Lord  Milner  Socialist  direction  than  Lord  Milner. 
is  a  remarkable  man,  but  is  rather  forbidding        We  now  come  to  the  titular  leaders  of  the 

on  the  platform.     His  speeches  are  haughty  parties,  Mr.  Asqulth  and  Mr.  Balfour,     Mr. 


rather  than  persuasive,  and  without  going 
the  length  of  Lord  CurzOn  in  praise  of  hered- 
itary rule,  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  an 
exposition  of  the  virtues  of  Protection.  The 
odd  thing  about  Lord  Milner  is  that  he  was 
bom  in  Germany  of  a  family  of  which  his 
father  was  the  only  naturalized  British  sub- 
ject.   He  was  brought  up  under  the  do 


Asquith  is  a  powerful  forensic.  He  argues 
with  directness  and  force.  His  ideas  are 
clear  and  his  repute  good,  but  he  is  singularly 
without  the  capacity  to  rouse  popular  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  not  in  any  sense  a  magnetic 
man.  His  speeches  are  dignified,  powerful, 
and  argumentative,  but  they  seldom  glow 
id  are  never  radiated  either  by 


of  the  Bismarckian  idea,  to  which  indeed  his   the  lambent  light  of  genial  humor  or  the  glow 
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first  duty  vi-ould  be  to  frame  a  budget.  He 
has  left  the  country  entirely  in  the  dart  as 
to  how  he  would  choke  the  deficit.  He  al- 
ludes gingerly  to  Tariff  Reform,  but  does  not 
even  pretend  that  the  levying  of  any  taxes  on 
imports  would  supply  the  revenue  needed  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  In  his  heart  Mr". 
Balfour  is  well  known  to  be  a  free  trader,  but 
he  is  pushed  along  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
petuous rabble  of  his  so-called  followers  and 
compelled  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  cause  which 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  thoroughly  despises, 
but  reconciles  with  his  conscience  by  profess- 
ing to  have  invented  an  exceptional  brand  of 
Tariff  Reform  of  his  own  devising,  to  which 
he  is  entirely  devoted.  But  as  no  one  knows 
what  that  particular  brand  is  like,  and  as  he 
admits  it  would  neither  fill  the  Exchequer 
nor  provide  emploiTnent  for  the  out-of-works, 
it  is  regarded  with  scant  enthusiasm  by  the 
thoroughgoing  protectionists,  who  look  for 
inspiration  to  Air.  Chamberlain's  sick  bed  at 
Birmingham.  "  We  mean  to  win,"  said  Mr. 
Balfour,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  supporters 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  but  he  immediately 
spoiled  it  by  adding  the  damning  clause  of 
"  sooner  or  later." 


of  an  imagination.  His  speech  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  although  a  finished  performsmce,  did 
not  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer  as  did 
the  plain,  straightforward  discourse  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  the  same  hall 
four  years  before.  Personally  ilr.  Asquith 
is  a  tender-hearted  man,  and  he  felt  acutely 
as  a  family  bereavement  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Archie  Cordon,  Lord  Aberdeen's  son, 
who  was  about  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Asquith. 

If  Mr.  Asquith  was  crippled  by  bereave- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  election  Mr.  Bal- 
four was  hardly  less  unfortunate  in  being  laid 
on  the  shelf  by  one  of  his  frequently  recur- 
ring colds  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
December,  It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  January  that  -Mr.  Balfour  was  able  to 
take  the  field  in  earnest,  but  a  man  with 
much  greater  energy  than  his  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
His  address  to  the  electors  of  the  city  was 
a  long,  platitudinous  discourse,  which  con- 
tained little  or  n()thing  of  what  was  looked 
for  by  the  country.  In  case  Mr.  Balfour 
should  be  called   to  the  ministry  again,  his 
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In  the  meantime  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
assuring  his  supporters  that  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "  sooner  or  later  " ;  it  must  be  now 
or  never,  for  if  this  election  were  lost  the 
causcof  Tariff  Reform  was  doomed.  Mr.  Bal- 
four, with  all  his  faults,  is  far  and  away  the 
ablest  man  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  He  is 
the  only  possible  leader,  and  although  his  dia- 
lectic is  sometimes  rather  wire-drasvn  he  is 
intrepid,  versatile,  and  moreover  commands 
the  hearty  admiration  and  affection  of  many 
among  his  opponents.  AmonE  his  lieutenants 
Mr,  Austen  Chamberlain  has  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  by  committing  himself  to  a 
policy  of  food  taxation  which  is  diametrically 
opposed'to  that  advocated  by  his  father.  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  although  unable 
to  speak  on  the  platform,  can  still  sign  his 
name  to  letters  composed  either  for  him  or 
by  him  in  his  sick-room,  maintains  stoutly 
that  whatever  fresh  taxation  is  put  on  food 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  an  equivalent  re- 
mittance of  the  taxation  at  present  levied  on 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  If  this  is  dune  I'ariff 
Reform  will  not  raise  the  money  that  is 
needed, — a  fact  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, as  prospective  Chancellor  of  the  L.x- 
chequer,  recognizes.  Hence,  he  has  publicly 
indorsed  the  program  of  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Past  in  which  new  food  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  $40,000,000  are  put  on  the  bread 
and  meat  of  the  people  without  any  cor- 
responding reduction  of  the  taxation  on  tea, 
cofice,  and  sugar. 

On  the  Liberal  side  the  most  thoughtful 
speeches,  which  have  weighed  most  with  the 
moderate  men,  are  those  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
who,  however,  has  been  very  badly  reported 
in  the  press.  Mr.  Haldane  unfortunately  has 
been  ill.  John  Burns  has  devoted  himself 
with  immense  energy  to  fighting  his  own  bat- 
tle at  Battersea,  which  he  describes  as  the 
cock-pit  of  the  general  election. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  present  election,  and  that  is,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Peers  on  the  platform.  As 
a  rule,  Peers  take  little  part  in  an  election 
campaign,  and  after  the  issue  of  the  writ  they 
withdraw  from  the  scene.  But  about  a  score 
of  them  have  been  spurred  into  a  fanatic  dis- 
play of  activity  over  what  they  regard  as  a 
threat  addressed  to  their  order.  It  would 
perhaps  have  better  served  their  cause  if  they 
had  abstained  from  appearing  on  the  plat- 
form. In  the  first  case  only  about  twenty  of 
the  whole  600  venture  to  say  a  word  on  be- 
half of  their  hereditary  privileges.  Of  these 
vtry    few   justify   the    exceptional    position 
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which  they  occupy  in  the  legislature.  One, 
Earl  Cawdor,  past  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, made  himself  ridiculous  by  declar- 
ing that  Home  Rule  might  result  in  the  con- 
version of  Belfast  into  a  German  dockyard. 
Others  were  mercilessly  heckled  by  demo- 
cratic aiidient-es,  and  "  gems  from  the  Peers  " 
formed  day  by  day  amusing  reading  in  the 
columns  of  the  Radical  newspapers.  Lord 
Rothschild  bestirred  himself  to  some  purpose, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Peers  on  the  plat- 
form have  not  done  much  for  their  party. 

The  only  new  personality  which  the  elec- 
tion has  thrown  up  is  Mr.  Ure,  the  Advocate- 
General  of  Scotland,  who  is  a  first-class  fight- 
ing man,  and  who  excited  the  furious  indig- 
nation of  the  Tory  party  by  declaring  that 
if  they  relied  upon  tariff  reform  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  budget  taxes  they  would  never 
be  able  to  pay  old-age  pensions.     This  was 
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admined  to  be  true  by  Mr.  Balfour  himself 
when  he  confessed  that  if  he  had  to  fill  the 
treasury  he  would  have  to  fall  back  on  Mr, 
Lloyd-George's  taxes,  with  the  exception,  he 
added,  of  those  on  land  and  liquor.  liut  so 
sensitive  are  the  Conservatives  on  the  subject 
of  old-age  pensions  that  Mr.  Halfour  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  brand  Mr.  Ure's  state- 
ment on  the  subject  ai  a  "  frigid  and  pre- 
meditated lie." 

tin;  issues 
The  one  dominant  issue  was  the  question 
.whether  the  People  are  to  govern  themselves 
i;r  be  governed  by  the  Peers.  The  Union- 
ists, with  the  exception  of  Lord  Cur/.on,  en- 
deavored to  evade  this  issue.  They  protested 
that  the  Peers  had  only  claimed  a  rieht  to 
reject  a  budget  until  the  electors  had  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor.  They  pleaded  that  if 
the  Peers  arc  not  allowed  to  reject  a  budget 
which  they  admit  they  are  not  allowed  to 
amend,  the  House  of  Commons  can  pass  any 
measure  it  pleases  by  the  simple  process  of 
including  it  in  a  finance  bill.  Therefore, 
they  argue,  without  the  right  to  refer  a 
budget  to  the  vote  of  the  electorate,  the  sec- 
ond chamber  is  practically  effaced  and   the 


denial  of  this  right  commits  the  country  to 
government  by  a  single  chamber.  The  real 
Issue,  therefore,  they  contended,  was  whether 
Great  Britain  should  be  governed  by  two 
chambers  or  by  one. 

To  this  the  Liberals  replied  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  House  of  Lords  had  never 
ventured  to  refuse  supplies  to  the  Crown 
until  now,  that  the  "  uncontrolled  "  right  of 
the  Commons  to  deal  with  all  financial  ques- 
tions had  been  asserted  by  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  statesmen  of  all  parties  from  Pym 
to  Arthur  Balfour,  and  tliat  this  invariable 
usage  of  the  Constitution  had-  left  the  two- 
chamber  system  intact.  As  for  the  fear  that 
the  Commons  might  evade  the  veto,  of  the 
Peers  by  tacking  revolutionary  legislation  to 
a  finance  bill,  it  was  derided  as  chimerical 
and  fantastic.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  the  chief 
authority  on  finance  in  the  Unionist  ranks, 
bad  borne  explicit  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  tacking  in  the  present  budget. 
To  reverse  the  unbroken  practice  of  centuries 
from  an  imaginary  fear  that  it  might  here- 
after be  abused  was  therefore  declared  to  be 
a  mere  subterfuge. 

The  Liberals  pointed  out  that  the  right  to 
reject  a  budget  even  when  masked  by  a  pre- 
tended desire  to  consult  the  constituencies 
carried  with  it  the  usurpation  of  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  fix  the  date  of  a  dissolution  and 
the  right  of  the  Commons  to  an  exclusive 
control  of  the  executive  government.  To  at- 
tempt in  this  way  to  graft  a  power  to  insist 
on  a  plebiscite  whenever  the  Peers  dislike'a 
budget  is  to  place  in  their  hands  the  absolute 
control  of  the  government.  No  Liberal 
budget  is  ever  liked  by  the  Lords,  They 
would,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  reject  any 
Liberal  budget  In  the  hope  that  a  new  elec- 
tion might  place  their  own  friends  in  power. 
Hence,  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons  would 
only  have  a  one-}'ear's  lease  of  life,  whereas 
a  Conservative  House  would  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Septennial  act.  Hitherto  no 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  ever 
affected  the  tenure  of  power  of  a  Liberal 
Government.  Their  votes  of  censure  were 
ignored  because  the  Lords  could  not  stop  sup- 
plies. Concede  to  them  that  power  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  unrepresentative  and  indis- 
soluble, will  become  at  once  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  Constitution. 

This  involves  the  summary  abolition  of 
the  two-party  system  of  government  which 
has  lasted  for  centuries.  As  the  Conserva- 
tives are  always  in  a  majority  of  four  or  five 
to  one  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  admit  that 
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House  to  a  right  of  life  and  death  over  the  tion  of  the  budget,  and  it  was  to  their  dicta- 
executive  government  is  forever  to  banish  the  tion  that  Lord  Lansdowne  succumbed.  The 
Liberals  from  power.  Hence,  the  Liberals  whole  fight,  therefore,  turned  on  the  land  and 
were  not  only  fighting  for  the  maintenance  the  liquor  taxes. 

of  the  fundamental  principle  of  representative  The  land  taxes  are  undoubtedly  popular 

government,  they  were  fighting  against  a  pro-  with  the  masses  who  own  no  land,  and  if 

posal  permanently  to  exclude  themselves  as  a  they  stood  alone  they  would  have  no  chance 

party  from  any  share  in  the  future  govern-  of  rejection  by  a  popular  vote.     But  they  do 

ment  of  the  country.  not  stand  alone.    The  landlords  of  the  tavern 

This  w^as  the  issue  upon  which  the  Liberals  and    the    gin-shop    are    a    formidable    force, 

fought  the  battle,  and  all  the  efforts  of  their  Every   public   house    was   converted    into   a 

opponents  to  obscure  its  significance  only  led  Unionist  committee  room.    The  subscriptions 

to  a  more  determined  and  a  more  impassioned  of  the  brewers  supplied  unlimited  funds  for 

effort  to  force  the  fighting  upon  this  supreme  corrupting  the  venal  and  drunken  section  of 

issue.     To  vote  for  the  Peers  was  to  render  the  electorate.     The  liquor  dealers  and  the 

all  Liberal  votes  valueless  in  the  future.    To  brewers  constituted  the  backbone,  and  they 

vote   for   the   Peers  in  order  to  escape  the  supplied   the   only   valuable   electoral    factor 

budget  was  to  play  the  part  of  Caiaphas  who  upon  which  the  Unionists  could  count  at  this 

bribed  Judas  to  betray  his  Master,  for  every  election. 

Unionist  candidate,  if  elected  to  the  House  of  After  the  budget  the  next  great  issue  was 

Commons,  would  go  to  that  House  pledged  that  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection.     The 

to  betray  not  only  its  most  precious  privi-  rejection  of  the  budget  was  decreed  by  Mr. 

leges  but  its  very  life  and  soul.  Chamberlain  because,  as  he  frankly  declared, 

The  second  great  issue  before  the  country  its  acceptance  would  be  the  death  knell  of 
was  the  budget  itself,  the  rejection  of  which  Tariff  Reform.  Marvelous  is  the  tenacity 
precipitated  the  election.  The  facts  are  sim-  with  which  the  Tory  party  clings  to  the  no- 
ple.  The  necessity  of  providing  $45,000,000  tion  that  the  shortest  cut  to  prosperity  is  to 
for  old-age  pensions  and  an  extra  $15,000,000  impose  taxes  upon  everything  that  the  weekly 
for  additional  battleships,  together  with  other  wage-earner  purchases  from  abroad.  To 
increased  expenditures  in  other  departments,  raise  wages,  they  contend,  you  must  diminish 
confronted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  their  purchasing  power.  In  America,  as  Mr. 
with  the  necessity  of  imposing  new  taxation  Carnegie  is  nevei  weary  of  pointing  out,  pro- 
to  the  tune  of  $80,000,000.  Mr.  Lloyd-  tective  duties  do  not  touch  the  bread  and 
George  provided  for  this  deficit  by  propos-  meat  of  the  working  classes.  They  are  fed 
ing  to  increase  the  death  duties,  to  increase  from  their  own  soil.  But  the  British  worker 
the  income  tax  and  to  impose  a  supertax  on  is  fed  from  abroad.  To  levy  import  duties 
incomes  above  £5000  a  year.  It  is  admitted  on  bread  and  meat  which  he  imports  from  the 
by  Mr.  Balfour  that  if  he  were  called  to  United  States  and  from  the  Colonies, — for  all 
office  to-motrow  he  would  be  compelled  to  pretence  of  letting  Colonial  produce  in  free 
levy  these  taxes  for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  has  been  abandoned, — is  immediately  to  raise 
They  produce  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the  the  cost  of  living  in  every  poor  man*s  house- 
money  that  is  needed.  But  besides  these  taxes  hold  not  only  by  the  increased  price  of  the 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  proposed  to  levy  taxes  on  foodstuffs  which  pay  duty  but  by  an  equal 
mineral  royalties,  and  on  undeveloped  land,  increase  that  would  at  once  be  charged  upon 
and  appropriate  20  per  cent,  of  the  unearned  all  home-grown  stuff.  To  ask  the  weekly 
increment  of  land.  He  also  proposed  to  in-  wage-earner  to  pay  more  for  his  daily  bread 
crease  the  license  duties  charged  upon  the  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  great  land- 
dealers  in  intoxicants.  It  was  these  two  owners  or  the  wealthy  brewer  is  not  likely  to 
classes  of  taxes  which  roused  the  fury  of  the  elicit  a  very  cordial  response. 
House  of  Lords.  To  value  the  land  of  the  Recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  recom- 
country  so  that  no  landlord  should  in  future  mending  their  nostrum  on  its  merits  the 
be  able  to  enrich  himself  with  the  unearned  Unionists  have  conceived  the  curious  idea  of 
increment  of  its  value  without  paying  20  per  asserting  that  all  the  miseries  of  unemploy- 
cent.  of  such  value  created  by  the  community  ment  will  be  cured  by  the  magic  of  TariflE 
to  the  community  was  denounced  as  rank  So-  Reform.  Unemployment  is  a  great  evil 
cialism.  But  the  wrath  of  the  landlords  of  which  at  present  is  diminishing.  Trade  has 
broad  acres  was  nothing  to  the  fury  of  the  improved  since  the  budget  was  introduced, 
liquor  dealers.    They  insisted  upon  the  rejec-  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  the  out- 
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side  only  300,000  out-of-works,  as  against  fighting  for  is  the  vote.  But  the  issue  at 
14,000,000  persons  regularly  employed.  To  the  general  election  was  whether  any  vote 
introduce  a  protectionist  tariff  would  at  once  was  to  be  of  any  value  at  all  for  man  or 
cut  up  by  the  roots  the  enormous  amount  of  woman.  If  the  Liberals  were  to  be  defeated 
employment  afforded  by  the  position  which  the  value  of  the  vote  would  be  so  depreciated 
England  enjoys  as  being  the  free  mart  of  the  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
world.  The  German  Colonial  Minister  be-  to  the  polls.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  women's 
ing  asked  when  in  London  what  he  would  do  suffrage  receded  into  the  background.  This 
if  England  took  to  monkeying  with  Free  tendency  was  further  accentuated  by  the  fact 
Trade  replied :  "  I  would  double  the  wharf,  that  the  militant  section,  headed  by  Mrs. 
dock,  and  warehouse  accommodations  at  Pankhurst,  refusing  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  in  twelve  months  even  the  most  anti-feminist  Liberal  was  main- 
Germany  would  have  become  what  England  taining  the  value  of  the  vote,  isswed  word  of 
is  to-day,  the  free  market  and  clearing-house  command  that  her  section  must  offer  an  un- 
of  the  world."  The  Tariff  Reformers  are  comprising  opposition  to  every  Liberal  candi- 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  among  themselves,  even  date  in  the  field,  and  especially  to  the  Liberal 
upon  the  vital  question  of  the  taxes  on  food,  ministers.  This  irritated  the  party  from 
The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abso-  whom  the  women  really  draw  the  majority  of 
lutely  united  in  favor  of  Free  Trade.  their  support.     Practically  it  will  not  matten 

A  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Lord  very  much.  The  suffragettes  had  during 
Northcliffe  (Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth)  to  use  the  past  year  or  two  made  a  great  impres- 
his  vast  combination  of  newspapers  (includ-  sion  at  the  by-elections,  because  they  were 
ing  the  London  Times)  to  create  a  scare  of  able  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  their  forces 
a  German  invasion  in  the  hope,  the  Liberals  upon  the  constituency  where  the  election 
contended,  that  he  might  thereby  draw  a  red  was  taking  place.  But  now  that  500  con- 
herring  across  the  track.  The  attempt  failed  stituencies  are  being  contested  there  were  not 
by  the  very  extravagance  of  its  advocates.  To  enough  militant  suffragettes  to  go  round.  At 
point  to  the  menace  of  the  increasing  fleet  of  the  last  Parliament  about  400  members  had 
Germany  was  all  very  well,  but  when  it  was  given  more  or  less  perfunctory  pledges  to 
argued  that  we  must  therefore  raise  a  trained  support  women's  suffrage,  with  very  little 
army  of  2,000,000  P^nglishmen  in  order  to  intention  of  giving  effect  to  their  promises  by 
defend  the  French  frontier  against  a  possible  their  votes  in  Parliament.  In  the  new  Par- 
German  attack,  John  Bull  shrugged  his  liament  it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  a  much 
shoulders  and  passed  on.  smaller    number   of   members   pledged,    but 

There  is  more  substance  in  the  cry  that  is  those  who  do  pledge  themselves  will  mean 

raised    against    Home    Rule.      The    Liberal  business. 

party  is  irretrievably  committed  to  Home  It  may  be  said  that  the  Socialists,  pure  and 
Rule.  But  so  long  as  the  House  of  Lords  simple,  cut  a  comparatively  small  figure  in 
exists  with  its  veto  intact  Home  Rule  is  the  the  contest,  as  they  were  merged  in  the  gen- 
vainest  of  vain  dreams.  The  moment  there  eral  body  of  those  who  were  contending  un- 
is  a  prospect  that  the  veto  of  the  Lords  may  der  the  Liberal  leadership  for  the  principle 
be  abolished  Home  Rule  enters  the  field  of  that  the  broadest  shoulders  should  bear  the 
practical  politics.  The  renewed  pledge  given  heaviest  burden,  and  that  the  power  of  taxa- 
by  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  Home  Rulers  roused  tion  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  to  equal- 
the  fighting  anti-Irish  anti-Catholic  element  ize  opportunity  and  to  redress  the  inevitable 
to  activity.  But  the  electorate  only  thinks  inequalities  of  fortune.  Unionists  did  their 
of  one  thing  at  one  time.  And  that  one  thing  utmost  to  convince  the  electorate  that  the 
at  this  election  w^as  not  Home  Rule  for  Ire-  only  alternatives  are  Tariff  Reform  or  So- 
land  but  the  question  whether  both  England  cialism.  But  it  is  pointed  out  with  great 
and  Ireland  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  rule  force  and  effect  that  every  protectionist  tariflE 
of  the  Peers.  is  in   its  essence  Socialistic,   inasmuch   as  it 

The  question  of  women's  suffrage,  which  uses  the  power  of  the  state  in  order  to  pre- 

has  been  so  prominently  brought  forward  by  vent  the  free  exercise  by  the  individual  of  his 

the  militant  tactics  of  the  suffragettes,  will  own  judgment  as  to  how  he  can  best  promote 

not  play  an  important  part  in  the  results  of  his  own    interest.      Protection,    indeed,   has 

the  election.    This  may  disappoint  many  ear-  been  well  defined  in  France  as  the  Socialism 

nest  advocates  of  women's  suffrage,  but  it  of  the  bourgeoise  as  opposed  to  the  Socialism 

was  inevitable.     For  what  the  women  are  of  the  proletariat.    The  real  alternative  be- 
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fore  the  nation  is  not  Protection  or  Socialism,  we  coipe  to  survey  the  scene  as  a  whole  we 

but  Socialism  or  Social  Reform.  find  on  one  side  the  majority  of  the  great 

The  only  measure  which  can  be  described  landlords,  the  great  brewers,  and  to  a  certain 

as  Socialistic  passed  by  the  late  government  extent  the  great  financiers  supported  by  the 

was  that  of  granting  a  pension  of  $1.25  a  liquor  sellers  and  the  clergy,  for  now  as  al- 

week  to  every  old  person  over  seventy  years  ways  the  alliance  between  the  purveyors  of 

of  age,  whose  means  were  inadequate  to  sup-  things  spiritual  and  things  spirituous  is  very 

port  existence,  but  so  far  from  opposing  old-  close  in  this  old  country.    Added  to  these  are 

age  pensions  the  Unionists  resented   as  the  those  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  who 

most   abominable    libel    the    accusation    that  hope  that  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  would 

they  entertained  any  idea  of  terminating  the  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 

system.     Some  Unionist  candidates,  indeed,  and  enable  them   to   raise  prices  as  against 

protested  that  they  wished  to  go  furtheV  in  the  consumer.      On   the   other  side   are  ar- 

this  direction,  but  all  of  them  without  a  sin-  rayed  the  Nonconformist  and  the  wox\dn%- 

gle   exception    dpclarcd    that    they    regarded  man.    These  two  classes  form  the  great  body 

old-age  pensions  as  an   unalterable  part   of  of  the  Liberal  host.     They  are  directed  by  a 

the  social   and   political   economy   of   Great  ministry  which  has  astonished  even  its  own 

BritaiYi.  friends  by  its  solidarity,  its  energy,  and  its 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  rep-  courage.     They  can  depend   also   upon   the 

resent  this  contest  as  a  pitched  battle  between  shipping,    banking,    and    industrial    interests 

the  haves  and  the  have  nots.    This  is  a  gross  which  are  threatened  by  Protection.    For  the 

exaggeration.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  number  of  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  the 

wealthier  classes,  especially  the  landed  classes,  introduction  of  a  tariff  is  comparatively  small 

arc  more  conservative  than  the  weekly  wage-  compared  with  those  who  would  suffer  by  any 

earners.    But  there  are  many  rich  men  on  the  interference  with  Free  Trade. 
Liberal  side,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem,        To  these  serried  hosts  of  Nonconformists, 

there  are  many  of  the  poorest  classes  who  workingmen,  Independent  Labor  men.  Free 

vote  with   the   Unionists.     This   is   due    to  Traders,  etc.,  must  be  added  for  this  election 

many  causes,  among  which  two  only  need  be  the    Irish   contingent,  which,   owing  to   the 

mentioned.     First,  the  influence  of  the  pur-  conflict  between  the  denominational  interests 

veyors  of  drink  upon  their  more  or  less  ne'er-  of  the  priests  and  the  national  enthusiasm  of 

do-well  customers,  and,  secondly,  the  pres-  the   Irish,   will   in  this  election   have  voted 

sure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  land-  practically  solid  on  the  Liberal  side. 
lords  and  others  to  compel  their  dependents 

\      X      \k  .  T^k-o    ;]li^,V;rv,o<.*.  THE  POSSIBLE  OUTCOME 

.  to  vote  for  the  master.  Ihis  illegitimate 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  that  is  By  the  time  this  article  is  published  the 
wielded  by  those  who  have  multitudes  of  result  of  the  election  will  be  known.  A  Con- 
dependents  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  servative  victory  would  bring  about  an  im- 
their  r^etaining  their  situations,  was  used  to  mediate  change  in  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
the  uttermost.  The  screw  was  put  on  mer-  administration,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
cilessly,  and  considerable  scandal  was  created  would  take  its  place  as  the  dominant  force 
by  the  open  menace  of  wealthy  dukes  and  in  the  British  Constitution.  This  would  be 
others  that  if  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  a  revolution  greater  than  any  that  has  taken 
power  they  would  incontinently  reduce  their  place  in  England  since  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts, 
establishments,  cut  down  their  wages,  and  On  the  other  hand,  a  Liberal  triumph  would 
stop  their  subscriptions  to  charities.  There  give  rise  to  a  very  interesting  question.  Mr. 
remains  only  one  factor  to  be  noticed,  and  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  have  pub- 
that  is  the  influence  that  would  be  brought  hcly  pledged  themselves  not  to  take  office 
to  bear  by  the  clergy  who  know  that  their  until  two  things  have  been  secured.  First, 
monopoly  of  religious  teaching  in  1800  vil-  that  the  uncontrolled  right  of  the  Commons 
lages  in  the  country  would  be  endangered  if  to  deal  with  finances  shall  receive  statutory 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  abol-  recognition,  and,  secondly,  that  the  House 
ished.  Further  stimulus  was  given  to  clerical  of  Commons  shall  have  power  to  pass  what- 
zeal  on  the  Conservative  side  by  the  knowl-  ever  laws  it  deems  necessary  within  the  dura- 
edge  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  tjon  of  a  single  Parliament.  This  is  to  be 
of  the  minority  in  Wales  occupies  a  con-  effected  by  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the 
sDiciinus  place  in  the  Liberal  program.  When  Lords  on  legislation. 


THE    HOUSEKEEPER    AND    THE 
RISING  COST  OF  LIVING 


BY  AGNES  C.   LAUT 

VT'  OU  do  not  need  to  quote  arguments  to  time  of  war.    Never  has  the  country  been  so 

'"onvincc  the  average  householder  of  the  prosperous.      Never    has   there    been    vaster 

exorbitant    advance    in    the    cost   of    living,  abundance  of  all  the  staples  supplying  human 

While   Conservationists   such    as    Mr.    Hill  subsistence ;  yet  never  in  the  history  of  Amer- 

have  been  predicting  such  an  advance, — Mr.  ica  have  all  the  staples  of  living  gone  to  such 

Hill  calls  it  **  constriction," — and  economists  a  level  of  extortionate  prices, 

have  been  arguing  how  the  abundance  of  gold  ,^r^«^*o^  ^«^.,  ,^^A  r.,^  ,^,^ 

,1   ^1 '^   ^     r   1        •     f   I  INCREASE  FROM  IQOQ  TO  IQIO 

IS   really   the   cause   of   the   scarcity  of   the 

wherewithal  to  pay  the  grocery  bill,  the  Take  cotton,  for  example;  within  the  last 
average  householder  has  not  been  theorizing  year  it  has  reached  and  remained  at  prices 
at  all.  He  has  been  too  busy  stretching  ends  ( 15  cents)  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  aver- 
that  refuse  to  meet.  He  has  been  dealing  age  for  the  past  ten  years  and  three  times  as 
with  facts  In  terms  of  the  'dollar  bill, — pay-  high  as  In  1899;  but  that, — you  say, — is  the 
ing  the  piper  for  this  dervish  dance  of  figures,  result  of  an  especially  short  crop  and  of  a 
up  and  up  and  up  the  scale  of  living  till  some  "  bull  "  movement.  (The  bull  vv^ill  tell  you 
of  the  prices  have  gone  out  of  sight  alto-  In  addition  to  the  short  crop  Is  the  factor  of 
gether, — roast  beef,  for  instance,  for  the  man  the  pagan  taking  to  other  garments  than 
with  small  income.  While  the  theorists  have  those  in  which  he  was  born, — in  a  word,  the 
been  talking  in  millions  and  billions,  the  all-pervasive  factor  of  more  users  than  pro- 
householder  has  been  paying  10  cents  more  ducers.)  Very  well!  Take  wool!  The 
on  every  pound  of  steak,  and  7  cents  on  every  Conservationists  will  tell  you  that  sheep  tiave 
pound  of  bacon,  and  5  cents  on  every  pound  decreased,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  graz- 
of  ham,  and  25  cents  on  every  bag  of  flour,  ing  ranges;  but  the  fact  remains  for  the  man 
and  2  cents  on  every  pound  of  tea,  and  10  who  pays  the  bills  that  wool  suits  for  boys, 
cents  on  every  pound  of  butter,  and  so  on  up  which  cost  $10  In  January,  1909,  cost  $12.50 
and  up  and  up  the  entire  scale  of  living,  with  in  January,  1910;  that  $12  suits  have  moved 
no  certainty  that  matters  will  be  any  better  up  to  $15  In  the  past  year;  that  $20  serge 
next  year  and  an  almost  certainty  that  the  suits  of  a  year  ago  are  to-day  $25.  To  car- 
increase  In  prices  this  year  over  last  will  be  pets  have  been  added  in  the  past  year  what 
duplicated  in  next  year  over  this.  amounts  to  $1  a  rug  for  the  average-sized 
,,,«,,       ^,,  room.    Women's  dress  goods  made  from  wool 

HIGHER  THAN  IN  TIME  OF  WAR  1                  .                     x     «t/                   .    •     -.U            4. 

show  an  mcrease  of  12^4  per  cent,  m  the  past 

Ten  years  ago  when  the  price  of  staples  year.    These  figures  are  from  the  Clothiers' 

began  to  move  up  a  cent  and  2  cents  a  pound  Association  of  America.     The  householder, 

it  was  felt,  but  not  as  burdensome.     There  the  man  whose  income  has  not  increased  as 

was  no  outcry;  but  now  that  the  increase  in  prices   for  the  privilege  of  being  alive   in- 

the  simplest  articles  for  mere  subsistence  is  creased,  begins  to  feel  as  If  an  invisible  hand 

marked  not  by  cents  and  fractions  of  a  cent  were  acquiring  the  trick  of  constantly  picking 

but  by  25  and  50  and  100  and,  in  the  case  of  his  pocket, 

lard,  actually  200  per  cent.,  this  business  of  „^^_  „„,^^o  ^..«  r^,,„  «*r,^  ««*« 

^,       .                  /        ^     I  ^•    '        /  11            .u  FOOD  PRICES  FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR 

the  increased  cost  of  living  falls  on  the  aver- 
age wage-earner,  especially  the  office  wage-  When  you  come  to  consider  prices  for  food, 
earner  who  hds  no  labor  union  to  send  his  — essential  food,  not  luxuries, — the  scale  of 
market  value  up, — falls  with  the  heavy  hand  increase  is  one  to  alarm  the  man  of  moder- 
of  a  tax  collector  in  time  of  war,  or  tribute  ate  means.  Bacon  sliced  was  18  cents  in 
levied  by  a  conqueror.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1 909.  In  19 10  It  is  25  cents.  The  increase 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  staples  dips  a  hand  into  the  householder's  pocket 
like  cotton  and  wheat,  prices  are  higher  to-  every  time  a  pound  is  purchased  and  extracts 
day  in  America  than  they  have  ever  been  in  7  cents.    Suppose  the  man  cannot  afford  that 
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extra  7  cents, — what  does  he  do  under  these  among  the  poor,"  said  a  charity  worker  re- 
high  prices?    He  buys  just  that  fraction  of  a  cently. 

pound  less  than  last  year ;  and  the  average  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  wage-worker  to 
size  of  the  average  family  being  computed  at  make  both  ends  meet.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
five  as  it  is  in  all  calculations,  each  of  those  clerk  who  must  pay  the  present  high  prices 
five  cats  just  that  fraction  less  of  necessary  can  support  a  family,"  said  Mr.  McDonald, 
nourishment  than  last  year.  A  year  ago  ham  a  Standard  Oil  financier, 
in  New  York  was  15  cents.  Now  it  is  20,  "We  have  increased  our  dinner  menu 
and  the  buyer  must  pay  33  per  cent,  more,  prices  exactly  25  per  cent,  all  round,"  de- 
or  eat  33  per  cent.  less.  Is  it  surprising  that  clared  the  manager  of  a  well-known  New 
the  Russell  Sage  investigations  of  the  poor  York  family  hotel,  "  and  that  will  not  cover 
prove  that  just  and  exactly  as  income  de-  the  increased  cost  of  food.  We  figure  the 
creases  or  prices  increase,  the  poor  eat  just  increase  this  year  at  40  per  cent.;  so  in  spite 
and  exactly  that  proportion  less  of  the  food  of  higher  rates  for  dinner,  we  have  to  cut  ex- 
most  needed  to  make  muscle  and  brawn, —  penses  to  meet  the  increase.  We  are  doing 
namely,  meat  ?  with  one  switchboard  girl  where  we  used  to 
In  New  York  City  in  1908,  according  to  have  three,  and  two  office  men  where  we  used 
prices  current  as  reported  in  trade  journals,  to  have  five ;  and  so  all  throujh  the  house, — 
you  could  buy  a  porterhouse  for  24  or  25  no  cut  of  wages,  but  a  doubling  up  of  work 
cents,  now  it  is  28  and  30;  or  a  sirloin  for  at  the  same  wages." 

20,  now  it  is  24;  or  a  round  steak  for   18,  "Ten  years  ago,"  said  a  traveler,  "you 

now  it  IS  20;  or  corned  beef  for  14,  now  it  could   get  the   best  meal   you   could   desire 

is  16.     Salt  pork  three  years  ago  cost  from  on   any  train  from  the  C.   P.   R.   in  Can- 

$16  to  $18  a  barrel.    Now  it  is  $25  to  $28.  ada    to    the    Santa    Fe    in    the    Southwest 

Lard  represents  an  advance  of  60  per  cent.,  for   75   cents.     To-day,    the   cheapest  table 

pork  15  per  cent.,  poultry  from  20  to  50  d'hote  meal  you  can  get  on   any  of  those 

per  cent,  in  the  past  year.     Have  salaries  ad-  trains  is  $1 ;  and  for  the  dinner,  which  used 

vanced  at  the  same  pace,  from  15  to  60  per  to  cost  you  75  cents  table  d'hote,  you  now 

cent?    Not  that  we  have  heard!     Imagine  pay  a  la  carte  from  $1.50  to  $2.    Ten  years 

the  outcry  and  the  stoppage  of  industry  if  ago  you  could  get  a  porterhouse  for  60  or 

wage-earners  demanded  what  the  increase  in  80  cents;  now  it  is  from  $2  to  $3.     You 

the  cost  of  living  demands  of  them?  have  either  to  eat  less  or  spend  more." 

«,.,,,  ,^r^«^.o,.  ^.x«   *  ,«,.»,*  rxx,  r^T^^r  vr^*«<.  Says    thc   RusscH    Sage   Foundation    Re- 

THE  INCREASE   FOR  A  TERM   OF  TEN   YEARS  ^         ^i        ^      j      j      r  i-    •         e  «  t^ 

port  on  the  standard  or  living  for  1907 :      It 

When  you  ccJme  to  consider  the  increase  requires  no  statistics  to  bring  proof  that  $600 

for  a  term  of  years,  the  figures  are  absolutely  and  $700  is  wholly  inadequate  to  maintain 

appalling.     Take  the  period  from   1900  to  a  proper  standard   of  living,   and   no  self- 

1910,     the     most     redundantly     prosperous  respecting  family  should  be  asked  or  expected 

period  in  the  history  of  America:  to  live  on  such  an  income.     The  committee 

Increase,  believes   that  with    an    income   of   between 

Flour,  per  barrel ..  .$3^5     $6.00  to  $7.00   ^^'*  Too    ^700  and  $8oo  a  family  can  barely  support 

Eggs,  per  doEen.....    .22  .38  to     .50  JO  to  100    itself,  provided  it  is  subject  to  no  extraordi- 

Butter,  per  pound..     .25  .38  to      .40  50  to    00  j-  » 

Beef,  per  pound.  .18  to  .30  .24  to     .30  20  to  50    nary  expenditure. 

Lamb,  per  pound.  .15  to  .18  .18  to      .22  20 

Poultry,  per  lb. .  .12  to  .14  .22  to      .28  75  to  100  hOW  THE   INCREASE  AFFECTS  THE 

Potatoes,  per  bushel     .50  1.00  100 

Fuel.   wood. $3.00  to    4.00  6.00  to    8.00  100  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 

Fuel,  coal 5.00  6.75  35 

Lumber,  according  to  grade 40  to  100        jsjow  the  average  income  of  the  worker  in 

Against    these    exorbitant    increases    for  the  United  States  does  not  begin  to  come  up 

the  privilege  of  being  alive  stand  slight  re-  to  $8oo  a  year.     It  is  under  $6oo;  but  that 

cessions  in  the  prices  of  ribbons  and  silks  average  is  pulled  down  to  the  low  figure  by 

and  fruits;  but  you  can  neither  clothe  your-  minors,  boys  and  girls  working  at  small  pay, 

self  in  ribbons  nor  diet  on  fruits.    While  the  and  living  at  home.    Averaging  up  the  earn- 

prices  of  luxuries  have  fallen  back  slightly,  ings  of  the  adult  heads  of  a  house,  75  per 

the  prices  of  the  necessities — food,  clothing,  cent,  of  all  earnings  come  between  $600  and 

lumber — ^have    leaped    forward    at    a    pace  $900.     How  does  that  income  work  out  on 

beyond  the  power  of  the  average  earner.  the  increased  scale  of  living?    Take  the  fam- 

"  I  consider  the  increased  cost  of  living  ily  unit  as  five, — two  parents  and  three  chil- 

one  of  the  gravest  problems  we  have  to  meet  dren,  or  two  parents  and  other  relatives. 
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Rent  first, — rents  and  land  values  have  deficit  on  low  incomes,  and  from  the  $900  in- 
risen  with  the  rising  scale.  A  few  years  ago  come,  with  less  than  $200  left  for  clothes, 
a  family  of  five  might  easily  have  obtained  carfare,  fuel,  education,  illness,  incidentals, 
house  or  apartments  in  a  typical  city  at  $14  Or  you  can  work  that  food  problem  out 
or  $16  or  $18  a  month.  To-day  if  they  another  way!  At  many  of  the  big  cooking 
would  live  in  decent  sanitary  surroundings, —  schools  to-day,  beginners  are  compelled  to 
neither  dark  rooms  nor  overcrowding, — they  cater  for  themselves  with  the  absolute  limit 
must  pay  from  $25  to  $30  a  month, — a  slap  of  6  cents  a  head  per  meal  for  raw  material; 
$300  a  year  for  rent,  one-half  of  the  $600  •''nd  they  cook  plain  nutritious  meals  at  that 
income,  one-third  of  the  $900  income.  Econ-  cost.  It  does  not  mean  three-course  brcak- 
omists  figure  there  is  disaster  ahead, — dis-  fasts  and  two-course  luncheons  and  five- 
aster  of  penury  or  pension, — if  rent  absorb  course  dinners;  but  it  does  mean  a  sufficiency, 
more  than  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  total  all  the  eater  needs  of  good  food.  A  little 
income.  Owing  to  higher  cost  of  living  it  is  later,  the  limit  is  raised  to  12  cents, 
here  absorbing  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the'  Vegetarian  restaurants  serve  meals, — good 
total  income.  ones, — at  that  rate  in  the  West  to-day.     At 

It  has  been  figured  out  over  and  over  by  the  end  of  the  cooking-school  course,  27 
practical  workers  that  where  income  ranges  cents  a  head  is  supposed  to  supply  raw 
from  $600  to  $900,  at  present  prices  50  per  material  for  such  a  full-course  dinner  as 
cent,  must  go  with  a  family  of  fi\Q:  for  food,  banqueters  might  envy.  If  you  will  keep 
— that  is,  of  the  larger  income  $450  goes  for  strict  account  of  all  eatables  for  a  single 
food.  Of  the  total  income  of  $900,  $750  has  week, — no  waste, — you  will  find  this  cook- 
gone  for  rent  and  fooJ,  leaving  only  $150  for  ing-school  estimate  is  absolutely  accurate  for 
clothing,  illness,  fuel,  carfare,  education,  in-  present  prices.  Now  take  the  lowest  pos- 
surance,  incidentals.  Now  it  is  also  figured  sible,  the  6-cent  limit  for  bare  food  handled 
out  at  present  prices  that  $100  is  the  absolute  with  all  the  economy  and  knowledge  of 
minimum  at  which  a  family  of  five  can  be  science,  which,  of  course,  your  low  wage- 
clothed.  I  may  say  I  do  not  believe  that  fig-  earner  is  seldom  competent  to  do;  for  a 
ure  myself,  unless  the  smaller  members  of  family  of  five  that  limit  is  30  cents  a  meal  or 
the  family  spend  most  of  their  time  in  bed.  90  cents  a  day  or  $6.30  a  week  or  $25  plus 
That  leaves  $50  for  illness,  fuel,  carfare,  in-  a  month  or  $300  plus  a  year  for  plainest 
surance,  education,  and  such  very  Important  food.  At  this  rate  on  plainest  fare,  food  and 
and  to-be-expected  incidentals  as  a  visit  from  rent  absorb  all  the  income  of  the  small  earner 
the  stork.  and  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  better 

Or  figure  that  food  matter  out  in  two  other  earner.  Take  out  ot  the  balance,  clothing 
ways!  Hotels  and  big  catering  houses  of  and  the  other  incidentals  of  living,  and  which- 
the  modest  sort  figure  $2  the  weekly  cost  of  ever  way  you  look,  there  is  a  deficit, 
food, — meat,  milk,  groceries,  fruit, — for  each  What  is  the  result?  Not, — what  will  be 
guest.  This  is  for  frugal  fare.  Multiply  the  result;  but  what  is  the  result  now? 
your  family  of  ^\t  by  $2, — you  have  a  food  Lower  rents,  which  mean  poorer  housing, — 
bill  of  $40  a  month,  or  almost  $500  a  year, —  the  dark  room, — the  house  without  bath  or 
leaving  a  deficit  with  small  incomes,  and  with  sanitation,  lodgers  and  over-crowding;  or 
the  $900  income,  leaving  only  $100  for  cloth-  else,  nothing  for  education,  health,  recrea- 
ing,  fuel,  light,  education,  etc.  Or  economists  tion;  in  their  place  ignorance,  charity  wards, 
have  figured  from  thousands  of  cases  that  a  child  labor;  or  else,  most  common  of  all, 
man  can  be  poorly  fed  at  20  cents  a  day,  greatest  curse  of  all  because  it  undermines 
adequately  fed  at  25  cents.  Multiply  25  the  sinews  of  a  nation, — ^just  plain  under- 
cents  by  your  family  of  five  and  you  get  a  feeding,  tainted  food,  the  food  that  is  cheap 
food  bill  of  $35  plus  a  month,  or  $420.  because  it  is  poison,  four  cents  a  quart  for 
Screw  it  down  as  you  will  you  cannot  keep  milk  with  typhoid  germs  thrown  in  free  and 
your  family  of  five  in  health  and  keep  that  sawdust  cereals  and  meat,  as  the  lady  said 
food  bill  below  $400.  If  you  screw  your  in  "  The  Third  Floor  Back  "  that  needs 
food  bill  lower,  somebody  is  going  to  be  curry  to  perfume  the  taint.  At  a  matter  of 
skimped  as  to  brain  or  brawn.  Screw  your  actual  investigation,  the  Russell  Sage 
rent  below  $300,  somebody  must  pay  carfare.  Foundation  shows  that  just  and  exactly  as 
or  take  lodgers,  or  live  in  dark  rooms  for  the  income  goes  down  or  cost,  of  living  in- 
low  rent.  Pay  for  plain  but  adequate  food  creases,  the  use  of  meat  decreases,  the  pro- 
and  housing,  and  you  are  coming  out  with  a  portion  of  dark  rooms  increases  and  child 
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labor  increases.     This  is  not  the  record  of  averages  near  $ioo  each  for  the  parents  and 

a  class  whose  earnings  go   to   tobacco  and  $50  each  for  the  children  if  they  are  past 

drink,  but  of  the  decent,  staid  wage-earner,  babyhood;  so  that  rent,  food,  and  clothing 

^  ^  have  already  exhausted  more  than  $1000  of 

INCOMES  FROM  $900  TO  $1500  ^.       •  "^    v  U"    u  l«   •    J  IL ., 

^^  ^  -^  the  income.  Your  higher  salaried  man  may 
Next  most  numerous  to  the  $6oo-$900  not  pay  more  than  $300  rent';  but  to  get  bet- 
class  comes  the  class  with  incomes  from  $900  ter  accommodation  for  that  price  he  must  go 
to  $1500.  Immediately  the  income  increases,  out  of  town,  which  means  train  and  lunch, 
three  factors  in  the  cost  of  living  jump  up.  or  up-town,  which  means  carfare.  More 
More  meat  is  used  because  the  system  is  able  than  $1100  of  his  income  has  been  absorbed; 
to  get  what  it  craves.  Higher  prices  are  paid  and  there  are  still  the  items  of  education,  ill- 
for  housing  because  the  wage-earner  can  af-  ness,  insurance,  recreation,  wear  and  tear, 
ford  the  decencies  which  he  craves.  More  savings.  Economists  say  incomes  should  be 
money  is  spent  on  clothes.  This  is  not  ex-  divided  into  one-sixth  for  food,  one-sixth  for 
travagance.  It  is  necessity.  Your  family  rent,  one-sixth  for  clothing  and  wear  and 
where  only  $100  is  spent  on  clothes  sup-  tear,  one-sixth  for  fuel  and  incidentals,  two- 
poses  $30  for  the  father, — one  suit  at  $15,  sixths  for  saving  and  illness.  Other  econ- 
one  overcoat  ($15,  which  lasts  three  years),  omists  divide  the  income  into  eighths.  Divide 
$5,  three  suits  of  blue  jeans,  hats,  boots,  un-  these  $900-$!  500  incomes  any  way  you 
derwear,  $10;  $25  for  the  mother;  $45  bal-  will,  at  the  present  cost  of  living  can  the 
ance  for  the  children  and  house  hnen.  Now  wage-earner  save  his  sixth  or  his  eighth?  He 
your  man  earning  $1500  a  year  must  wear  can  and  does;  but  if  there  are  five  units  to 
something  better  than  blue  jeans  if  in  an  the  family,  the  saving  is  either  not  done  in 
office,  or  if  a  skilled  mechanic  his  work  will  the  city  or  done  in  the  city  at  too  great  a  cost 
destroy  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  in  a  to  some  of  those  units.  This  is  the  only  con- 
year.     Clothing  for  the  higher  salaried  man  elusion  consistent  with  the  facts. 
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INCREASE? 
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A  Survey  and  Analysis  of  the  Assigned  Causes 

BY  WALTER  E.  CLARK 

(Department  of  Political  Science,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

^^TXT^HAT  is  the  cause  of  the  steady  rise  as  the  sinister  shadow  of  needless  extrava- 
^^  in  the  cost  of  living?"  This  is  gance,  of  riotous  living,  or  of  iniquitous 
the  question  of  the  day  most  stimulative  of  speculation.  The  business  man  points  to  in- 
the  Yankee  talent  for  guessing.  dustrial  and  trade  activity.  The  publicist  notes 
The  leading  manufacturer  guesses  th  ^^the  great  world  growth  of  population;  the 
the  trade  union,  curtailing  output  and  com- '  psychologist  emphasizes  the  rising  standards 
pelling .  higher  wages,  is  the  cause ;  or  he  of  consumption  and  the  buoyant  hopefulness, 
catches  up  a  handful  of  causes  in  his  phrase  causing  the  American  to  spend  freely;  the 
"  increasing  cost  of  production."  The  labor-  economist  mathematically  demonstrates  his 
ing  man  guesses  that  giant  trusts  are  one  best  cause,  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
dictating  rising  price  schedules.  The  trust  the  world's  gold  supply. 
magnate  cites  farmers*  combinations  and  in-  There  seems  to  be  no  safety  in  the  multi- 
creasing  raw  material  cost.  The  farmer  tude  of  counsellors.  The  guessing  sym- 
guesses  short  crops  and  exhaustion  of  free  posium  in  progress  on  the  street,  in  the  press, 
lands.  The  politician  blames  the  tariflF.  and  in  the  forum,  recognizes  at  least  one 
The  railroad  president  and  the  agriculture  common  proposition :  Cost  of  living  is  rising 
specialist  charge  unscientific  American  farm  steadily,  and  this  is  a  serious,  every-day  real- 
cultivation.     The  minister  sees  rising  prices  ity  to  the  ninety-odd  millions  of  Americans. 
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It  is  a  timely  duty,  then,  to  attempt  to  find  stuffs,    clothing,    and    housing,    have    been 

the   cause   of    risinp;   prices.      Some   simple  rapidly    forced    upward    in    the    past    ten 

propositions  will  aid  in  the  analysis.  years? 

Price  is  the  money  expression  of  value.  To  answer  this  query  fully,  there  is  need 
The  value  of  anything:,  from  beef  to  vege-  of  far  more  elaborate  data  respecting  union 
tarian  treatises,  from  calico  to  wedding  silk,  restriction  of  output  and  respecting  the 
from  the  goat-graced  shanty  to  the  Avenue  actual  productivity  of  the  longer  and  the 
palace,  depends  upon  the  supply  of  that  thing  shorter  working  days  than  statisticians  have 
and  the  demand  for  it.  Rising  prices,  then,  yet  given.  Enough  is  known,  though,  to 
of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  shelter,  may  be  challenge  trade-union  activity  as  anything 
due  to  an  increasing  demand  for  these  things,  like  a  tar- reaching  cause  for  rising  prices  of 
to  a  diminishing  supply  of  them,  or  even  to  prime  necessities  in  the  United  States. 
a  demand  increasing  more  rapidly  than  a  yet  The  March  Bulletin  of  the  national  De- 
increasing  supply.  partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  schedules 

Supply  and  demand,  unanalyzed,  is  an  each  year  the  wholesale  prices  of  over  250 
easy  but  a  well-nigh  empty  phrase.  The  different  commodities.  In  the  March  Bul- 
factors  determining  supply  or  demand  must  letin  for  1909  may  be  found  the  follow- 
be  in  evidence  to  give  content  to  the  phrase  ing  figures,  showing  the  average  wholesale 
and  acceptability  to  it  as  a  formula  explana-  price  of  each  commodity,  during  the  year 
tory  of  rising  prices.  Here  enters  the  large  1908,  as  compared  with  lOO  for  its  average 
opportunity  for  logical  error.  For  example,  price  during  the  base  years  1890- 1899,  in- 
one  factor,  truly  lessening  the  supply  of  a  elusive:  Corn,  179.9;  wheat,  13 1.8;  rye, 
given  commodity  and  therefore  tending  to  148;  oats,  189.5 ;  cattle,  126.7;  hogs,  127.5; 
raise  the  price  of  that  commodity,  may  be  eggs,  142;  milk,  129;  cotton,  134.8;  wool 
illogically  broadened  and  be  declared  to  be  (scoured  Ohio  fine  fleece),  129.6;  refined 
the  cause  of  all  rising  prices.  Or,  another  petroleum,  151. 7;  white  pine,  198.1 ;  yellow 
factor,    truly   stimulating    the    demand    for  pine,  165.2. 

some  one  commodity  without  logical   war-  These  are  basic  food,  clothing,  lighting, 

rant,  may  be  asserted  to  be  the  full  cause  of  and  shelter  articles.    A  rough  average  for  the 

the  general  rise.  thirteen  articles  named  shows  that  they  have 

For    the    purpose,    then,    of    testing    the  risen  over  50  per  cent,  above  their  average 

adequacy  of  the  various  causes  proffered  for  price  for  the  ten  years  of  the  nineties, 

the  rising  prices,  these  causes  may  be  divided  Farmers,    ranchers,    and    timber-men    are 

into  two  classes.     In  the  first  class  may  be  not    organized    laborers.      What    part    has 

considered  those  alleged  causes  which,  so  far  organized  labor,  then,  to  do  with  this  great 

as  they  operate  at  all,  will  affect  the  cost  of  rise  in  these  thirteen  staples  of  living? 

living  through  decreasing  the  supply  of  life  Again,    the    Bulletin  s    expert    study    of 

necessities.     Into  the  second  class  for  con-  wages  and  of  hours  of  labor  in  the  United 

sideration  may  be  put  those  alleged  causes  States,   covering   the   period    from    1890  to 

which,  if  they  affect  the  rising  cost  of  living  1907,  furnishes  data  of  high  value  here, 

at  all,  must  affect  It  by  increasing  the  de-  The   Department  has  not  yet  issued   its 

mand  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  figures  for  wages  and  retail  prices  of  food  in 

Within   the  first  class  of  alleged   causes  1908.  The  probabilities  are  strong  that  when 

are:     First,  trade  unions;  second,  increased  such  data  for  both  1908  and  1909  are  issued 

cost    of    production ;    third,    exhausting    re-  they  will  show  a  reaction   to  lower  levels 

sources;  fourth,  tariff;  and  fifth,  trusts.  in    1908    (due  to  the  depression   following 

Each  of  these  is  offered  by  many  guessers  the  panic)  and  a  recovery  in  1909  almost  to 

as  the  leading,  or  even  the  sole,  cause  of  the  the  high  levels  of   1907.     The  showing  of 

rising  cost  of  living.     Brief  analyses  of  each  Bradstreet*s    Index    Numbers    of    averaged 

of  these   alleged   causes   should   show   their  prices  for  106  important  commodities  justifies 

merits  or  their  lack  of  merits.  this  prediction.     Those  Index  numbers  are: 

For  IQ07,  $8.0045;  for  IQ08,  $8.0094,  and 

THE  LABOR  UNIONS  AND  PRICES  .  ^    ''  Iq  ^^V   /.u      n     .      i       ^^^'     ,, 

for  1909,  $8.4556  (the  first  eleven  months 
First:  Does  organized  labor  so  curtail  averaged), 
output  by  its  restrictions,  and  so  increase  When  we  are  dealing,  then,  with  the 
cost  of  production,  by  its  successful  demands  Labor  Bureau  wage  report  of  July,  1908, 
for  higher  wage  and  shorter  hours,  that,  covering  wages  for  1907,  we  are  dealing  with 
by  these  trade-union  policies,  prices  of  food-   the  latest    expert,  national    study  of  wages 
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in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  dealing  with  average  for  the  years  1890- 1899.  This  study 
wage  figures  probably  very  nearly  the  same  considered  returns  from  350,758  workmco, 
as  those  of  the  year  just  closed.  in  all  grades  and  employed  in  4169  different 
The  study  covered  350,758  workmen,  establishments.  It  would  seem  to  be  safe, 
including  higher  organized  groups,  such  as  then,  to  say  that  general  wages  in  the  United 
the  building  trades  (45,537),  the  marble  and  States  have  probably  risen  somewhat  over  20 
stone  workers  (5316),  the  printers  (14,461),  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  the  foundrymen  and  machinists  Is  it  reasonable  that  less  than  3,000,000 
(27,612),  and  including  also  municipal  organized  workers  can  force  a  wage  rise  for 
workmen  (28,179).  over  36,000,000?  Is  it  reasonable  that,  even 
This  representative  wage  study  shows  that  though  the  less  than  3,000,000  organized 
the  average  wages  per  hour  of  these  350,758  workers,  all  of  them,  deliberately  and  con- 
workmen  were  in  1907  28.8  per  cent,  higher  siderably  restricted  their  output  (and  this  is 
than  they  were  on  the  average  for  the  decade  far  from  the  fact),  such  action  would  have 
1 890-1 899.  The  study  also  shows  that  the  any  appreciable  effect  in  raising  the  prices  of 
average  hours  per  week  have  decreased  5  per  the  products  of  the  entire  36,000,000  gainful 
cent.,  comparing  the  same  period.    Allowing  laborers? 

for  this  decrease  in  hours  per  week,  it  appears  Some  of  the  best  organized  unions  do 
that  the  average  increase  of  the  full-time  succeed  in  exercising  a  monopoly  power  to 
weekly  earnings  of  these  workmen  is  but  secure  high  wages  .and  short  hours  for  their 
22.4  per  cent.  members.  In  such  cases,  the  monopoly  wage 
If  this  whole  22.4  per  cent,  wage  increase  increases  the  cost  of  production.  The  build- 
was  due  entirely  to  the  activity  of  trade  mg  trades  well  illustrate  this.  The  nineteen 
unions,  it  would  be  an  utterly  inadequate  ex-  groups  of  building  trades,  comprising  45,537 
planation  of  the  above-mentioned  averaged  members,  show,  by  the  Labor  Department 
rise  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  thirteen  living  report,  an  average  wage  per  hour  47  per 
staples.  The  inadequacy  is  further  shown  cent,  higher,  in  1907,  than  a  corresponding 
when  it  is  noted  that  trade-union  activity  average  for  1890- 1899.  When  this  average 
did  not  cause  the  whole  wage  rise.  For  ex-  is  compared  with  the  28.8  per  cent,  average 
ample,  the  5463  boot  and  shoemakers  show  rise  for  all  the  350,000  workmen  considered 
an  average  rise  of  24.3  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  success  of  the  building  trades  in  forcing 
the  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  Union  is  notably  wage  advances  becomes  obvious.  Higher 
ineffective  in  changing  the  wages  and  hours  cost  of  building  necessarily  resultant  from 
of  labor  of  its  members.  this  union  wage  advance  is  reflected  in  higher 
Another  leading  fact  may  be  cited,  which  rents  and  therefore  affects  the  shelter  cost  of 
impeaches  the  proposition  that  trade  unions  living. 

are  mainly  chargeable  with  the  rising  prices.  These  monopoly  successes  for  the  few  most 

The  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States  powerful  unions  are  not  fairly  representative 

gives  29,285,922   persons,  out  of  the  total  of  average  wage  and  hour  successes  of  all 

population  of  76,303,387  in  1900,  as  engaged  unions.     Further,  the  combined  membership 

in  gainful  occupations.  of  all  unions  represents  less  than  one-twelfth 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  of  the  gainful  labor  of  the  United  States.    It 

on  January    i,    19 10,   as  estimated   by   the  is  therefore  manifestly  unconvincing  to  assert 

Governors  of  the  respective  States  and  Terri-  that  the  general  rise  in  cost  of  living  is  due 

tones,  is  94,049,810.    If  the  same  proportion  to  labor-union  activity. 

of  gainful  workers  holds  now  as  held  in  Second :  **  Increased  cost  of  production  ** 
1900,  there  are  over  36,000,000  gainful  is  oftentimes  cavalierly  proffered  in  explana- 
workers.  tion  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  This  re- 
Even  granting  that  the  shadowy  2,000,000  mains  an  empty  phrase  unless  studies  are 
membership  claimed  by  the  American  made  of  the  factors  causing  this  increased 
Federation  of  Labor  is  real,  there  are  less  cost  of  production.  Several  such  factors  are 
than  3,000,000  organized  unionists  in  the  considered  in  the  analyses  of  other  attempted 
United  States.     The  Department  of  Labor  explanations. 

study  of  wages  in  1907  concluded  that  there  ^^^...^  ^,^^.^  ^p  natural  resources 
had  been  a  rise  of  28.8  per  cent,  in  wages 

per  hour,  or  of  22.4  per  cent,  in  wages  for  a  Third :  The  disappearance  of  arable  free 

full-time  week's  earnings.     In  each  case  the  land  in  the  United  States,  the  unscientific 

comparison  is  made  with  the  corresponding  cultivation  of  soil  already  occupied,  and  the 
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exhaustion  of  natively  rich  soil  and  of  sources  food,  fuel,  and  building  supplies  was  shown 

of  raw  material,  such  as  oil,  coal,  and  timber  above  to  roughly  average  50  per  cent.    The 

supplies,    are    all    deserving    of    weight    as  general  rise  in  price  for  the  entire  258  com- 

factors  in  increasing  the  cost  of  life  neces-  modities  listed   by  the   Labor   Department, 

saries.     Once  a  large  exporter  of  foodstuffs  and    for  a  corresponding  period,   was   22.8 

and  of  raw  materials,  the  United  States  is  per  cent.     At  least  the  excess  average  price 

slowly,  steadily  approaching  the  time  when  rise  for  these  thirteen  staples,  above  the  level 

it  will  consume  its  own  entire  output  ot  such  to  which  general  prices  have  risen,  must  be 

goods.  ascribed  to  such  factors  as  disappearing  cattle 

In  1898  the  United  States  imported  under  ranches,     unscientific     soil-tillage,     and     ex- 

the  general  tariff  act  $1,897,305.37  worth  of  haustion  of  the  virgin  gifts  of  a  marvelously 

unfinished    lumber.      Corresponding    figures  rich,  new  land. 

for    1907    were   $14,623,256.02.      In    1898  There  need  be  no  fear,  however,  that  this 

the  United  States  imported   1374  barrels  of  garden  land  will  fail  to  produce  amply  for 

wheat   flour.      In    1907   it  imported   48,005  the  needs  even  of  a  many-multiplied  popula- 

barrels.      In    1898    the    United    States    im-  tlon.     Experts  assure  the  farmer  that  with 

ported,  under  the  general  classification  of  pig  the  adoption  of  scientific,  intensive  methods 

iron,    iron    valued    at   $143,392.      In    1907  of  cultivation,  he  can  multiply  the  average 

similar  imports  were  valued  at  $5,862,930.  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  by  three;  that  of 

These  figures  show  the  trend  of  increasing  wheat  by  two.     The  yield  of  corn,  oats,  rye, 

imports  of  basic  goods.  and  barley,  may  be  as  easily  increased  50  per 

Per  capita   production   of   cereals    in    the  cent.    Forestry  experts  are  demonstrating  the 

United  States  shows  to-day  only  a  slight  in-  high  and  the  permanent  profit  returns  from 

crease  over  the  period  1 876-1 885.     In  wheat  scientific  forestration. 

there    is    a    per    capita    decrease    from    8.3  Transition    to    the    intensive    methods    is 

bushels,    average    in    1876- 1885,    to    7.9    in  slowly  made.     When  made,  the  substituted 

1 906- 1 908.    The  cattle  product  per  capita  in  method     is     more     expensive.        Whatever 

1890  was  .92  of  an  animal.     By   1900  this  changes  may  come  in  the  future  in  the  other 

ratio   had    decreased    to    .69   of   an   animal,  factors   which    affect   prices    in   the    United 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  further  States,    it   is   altogether   unlikely   that   these 

decline.     The  cattle  product  has  hardly  in-  basic  foodstuffs  and   the  raw  materials  for 

creased  at  all,  while  population  has  increased,  clothing   and    building   will   ever   again    be 

according  to  the  estimate  given  above,  more  relatively  as  cheap  as  they  were  in  the  closing 

than  20  per  cent.     TTie  per  capita  number  quarter    of    the    nineteenth    century.      The 

of  sheep  and  of  swine  have  also  steadily  de-  disappearance    of    the    cream    products    of 

creased.  rarely  rich  new  land  is  a  real  and  a  probably 

Many  of  the  great  range  herds  of  cattle  permanent  factor  in  rising  cost  of  living, 
have  been  broken  up  by  the  denial  of  old-time 

£       J                I    u      .u                      U          .      £  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  ON   PRICES 

range  freedom  and  by  the  encroachment  or 

the  farmers.     This  increases  the  number  of  Fourth:  There  are  many  believers  in  the 

corn-fed  cattle.     Such   feeding  is  more  ex-  doctrine  that  the  United  States  high  customs 

pensive  and,  in  turn,  it  reacts  to  greatly  in-  tariff  explains  the  rising  prices. 

crease  the  demand  for  corn.     This  helps  to  That  a  high  and  protective  tariff  explains 

explain  the  rise  from  28-cent  corn  in  1895-  high  prices,  for  many  commodities,  may  be 

1900  to  the  60-cent  corn  of  recent  years.  easily  shown.     That   the   present   range   of 

The  United  States,  then,  faces  the  practi-  duties  accounts  for  the  recent  great  rise  in 
cal  disappearance  of  desirable  free  land,  the  general  prices,  is  an  untenable  proposition, 
breaking  up  of  the  cattle  ranges,  the  greater  Such  facts  as  these  confront  those  who  be- 
demand  for  stock  feed,  the  exploitation  to  lieve  that  the  tariff  is  the  caus^^  of  rising 
decreasing  returns  of  the  native  richness  of  prices :  ( i )  Prices  have  rapidly  risen  in  free- 
the  Mississippi  soil,  the  mowing  of  the  trade  Great  Britain  also.  (2)  The  United 
Michigan,  the  Oregon,  and  the  Washington  States  customs  duties  have  been  much  the 
forests,  and  the  draining  of  the  oil-well  same  since  the  days  ot  the  Civil  War.  With 
gushers  of  the  three  great  oil-producing  terri-  the  exception  of  depression  years,  during  the 
tories.  Such  facts  as  these  clearly  account,  in  days  of  the  abortive  Wilson  bill,  high  pro- 
part,  for  the  rise  in  breadstuffs,  meat,  build-  tection  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  since  the 
ing  supplies,  and  fuel  and  lighting  oil.  middle  seventies.     Yet  the  tendency 'of  gen- 

The  rise  in  price  for  thirteen  of  these  basic  eral   prices*  was   downward    from    1875   to 
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1896.  (3)  Some  of  the  great  rises  have  oc-  course  of  prices  for  the  products  of  the  Oil, 
curred  in  the  prices  of  such  commodities  as  the  Whisky,  the  Tin  Plate,  the  Sugar,  the 
the  cereals,  where  the  duty  is  only  nominal,  Steel,  and  the  Wire  Trusts.  From  this  study 
and  lumber,  where  the  $2  per-thousand-feet  it  is  clear  that  the  trusts  have  somewhat  in- 
is  very  low.  (4)  While  the  tariff  rates  have  creased  the  profit  margin  above  that  which 
remained  uniform,  the  commodity  prices  did  obtain  and  which  probably  would  obtain 
have  been  widely  variant.  For  example,  the  now  under  competitive  production.  It  is  to 
duty  on  wheat  has  not  changed  since  1890,  be  remembered  that  the  great  industrial  com- 
from  25  cents  per  bushel,  except  under  the  binations  are  excellent  cost-cheapening  de- 
Wilson  bill,  when  it  was  20  per  cent,  ad  vices.  These  cheapened  costs  account  in  part, 
valorem ;  yet  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  perhaps  altogether,  for  a  larger  profit  dif- 
wheat  has  fluctuated  between  its  lowest  an-  ferential  to  the  trusts. 

nual   average   price,   $.5587    per   bushel    in  Trusts,  then,  have  held  a  firm  price  level 

1894,  ^o  i^s  highest  annual  average  price  of  and  have  not  shared  with  the  public  the  gains 

$1,039  per  bushel  in  1904.  of  their  cheaper  production.     It  is  a  popular 

The  high  protective  tariff  doubtless  com-  belief  that  the  trusts  have  arbitrarily  used 
pels  consuming  America  to  pay  higher  rates  their  whole  price-raising  power  to  extort  fur- 
for  many  goods  than  it  would  have  to  pay  ther  gains  than  those  affected  by  their  cost- 
were  the  duties  lowered  or  abolished.  It  saving.  They  are,  therefore,  charged  with 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  should  responsibility  in  a  large  degree,  or  wholly, 
be  added  to  this  heavy  charge  against  the  for  the  recent  rise  in  prices.  THt  price  rec- 
tariff  the  additional  count  that  it  has  any  ords  do  not  appear  to  sustain  this  charge, 
direct  causal  relation  to  the  recent  rising  The  Labor  Department  index  number 
prices.  shows  that  general  prices  have  risen  22.8  per 

The  tariff  system  is  thought  by  some  to  cent,  in  the  last  decade.     Granulated  sugar, 

be  indirectly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  prices  produced  by  one  of  the  oldest  trusts,  was  in 

because  it  has  fostered  trusts.    It  offered  such  1908  only  4j/^   per  cent,  above  its  average 

lucrative  opportunities   for   domestic  manu-  price  during  the  base  years  1890- 1899.    Cof- 

facturers    that    too    many    enterprises    were  fee,  prunes,  and  sugar  (a  combination  sadly 

launched.     Bitter  competition  followed.    To  recalling  college  boarding-house  menus)  were 

avoid  this  competition,  and  to  prevent  pro-  the  three  glorious  exceptions  in  a  list  of  thirty 

ducers'  losses,  the  great  industrial  combina-  principal   food    articles    whose    retail    prices 

tions  were  formed.  were  studied  by  the  United  States  Labor  De- 

Once  formed,  and  in  substantial  control  partment  experts  in  1908.  As  compared 
each  of  its  own  kind  of  product  for  the  whole  with  their  average  retail  prices  during  the 
of  the  United  States,  the  trusts  are  greatly  years  1890- 1899  these  three  articles  were  each 
aided  by  the  high  tariff.  They  can  take  full  lower  in  price  in  1907.  The  other  twenty- 
advantage  of  the  protective  duty  margin,  seven  articles,  over  half  of  them  free  from 
The  home  consumer  loses  his  only  safeguard  trust  control,  had  risen  for  the  same  time  by 
against  extortion  prices,  for  the  former  real  amounts  ranging  from  4.5  per  cent,  to  57.3 
competition  in  each  protected  industrial  field  per  cent.,  and  averaging  over  21  per  cent, 
disappears  as  the  trusts  develop.  The  tariff,  Refined  petroleum  was  51.7  per  cent, 
then,  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  conditions  higher  in  1908  than  during  the  base  years, 
under  which  the  industrial  trust  may  thrive  This  means  that  refined  petroleum  had  ad- 
and  may  have  the  magnificent  American  vanced  in  price  more  than  twice  as  rapidly 
home  market  at  its  mercy.  as  general  commodities.     It  must  be  noted, 

in  fair  and  perhaps  full  offset,  that  crude  pe- 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TRUSTS  ^i            uj-.uL                  ^'         ^^  c 

troleum  had  risen  in  the  same  time  95.6  per 

Fifth:    Have   the   great    industrial    trusts  cent. 

abused  this  tariff-given  power  over  the  home  The  Beef  Trust  is  the  special  target  for 

market?     Have  they  raised  their  prices  out  many  an  opprobrious  shaft.    Yet  the  higher 

of  all  proportion  to  the  general  rise  of  prices?  cost  of  hogs  and  cattle  rather  evenly  balances 

Are  the  prices  of  protected  trust-made  goods  the  higher  prices  of  products.    As  compared 

higher  than  such  prices  would  be  under  the  with  the  base  years,  cattle  of  all  kinds  aver- 

same  tariff  conditions  if  there  were  free  com-  aged  a  rise  of  27.4  per  cent,  in  price  for  1908, 

petition  instead  of  trust  control?  while  fresh  beef  (native  sides)  sold  21. i  per 

Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  made  for  the  cent,  higher,  and  bacon  averaged  33  per  cent 

Industrial  Commission  a  detailed  study  of  the  higher,  and  smoked  hams  only  14.3  per  cent 
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higher,  in  1908,  than  during  the  base  years,  ways  that  of  the  sensational,  comer-produc- 

The  Steel  Trust  has  held  the  price  of  its  ing   type.     Such   speculation  plays  no .  part 

steel  rails  steady  at  $28  per  ton  since  its  for-  worth  considering  in  a  general  rise  of  prices, 

mation  in  1901.  The  artificial  demand  created  by  a  corner  is 

When  the  rising  cost  of  raw  materials  and  a  temporary  thing.    The  Hutchinson  corner 

the  average  rise  of  wages  per  hour  (reported  in  wheat  in  September,  1888,  drove  the  price 

as  28.8  per  cent,  by  the  Labor  Department)  to  $2  per  bushel,  but  it  fell  on  the  following 

are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  day  to  $1.04^.    The  Leiter  corner  in  May, 

trusts,  as  represented  by  four  of  the  great-  1898,  forced  the  price  up  to  $1.85,  yet  the 

est  and  the  most-abused  of  them  all,  do  not  average  price  of  wheat  for  that  year  was  88^ 

appear  to  have  forced  their  prices  to  arbitrary  cents. 

heights.     Certainly  there  is  no  indication  at  Second:  Extravagant  living  may  multiply 

all  that  the  trusts  are  responsible  for  the  gen-  needless  expenditure,  and  may  seek  to  win 

eral  price  rise.  recognition    through    silly,    if   not   criminal. 

This  conclusion,  sustained  by  the  price  rec-  waste.      The    rapid    building   of    American 

ords,  is  by  no  means  a  justification  of  the  great  fortunes  unfortunately  hothouses  many 

trust  level  of  prices.     It  affirms  simply  that  such  spenders.     Relatively,  however,  they  are 

trusts  have  not  played  an  important  role  in  few.      It   may   well   be   doubted   that   their 

the  drama  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  wasteful   demands  produce  any  appreciable 

The  ess^itial  trust  problem,  from  the  effect  upon  the  general  cost  of  living, 
standpoint  of  the  consumer,  is  that  of  indue-  Third :  The  sane  rise  of  the  standard  of 
ing,  or  compelling,  the  trusts  to  share  with  living  has  probably  been  a  minor  factor  in 
the  public,  in  the  form  of  lowered  prices,  the  causing  the  rise  of  prices.  This  steady  educa- 
gains  arising  from  industrial  combination,  tion  of  taste  is  a  most  desirable  thing  in  a 
To  affirm  that  there  has  been  thus  far  little  republic.  It  leads  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
or  no  such  sharing  is  to  affirm  that  the  trusts  pie  to  desire,  and  to  strive  to  obtain,  better 
have  retained  for  themselves  their  consider-  meats,  fresher  eggs,  purer  butter,  finer  gar- 
able  cost  savings.  It  is  not  to  affirm  that  they  ments,  more  sanitary,  more  commodious,  and 
have  added  to  their  combination,  cost-saving,  more  beautiful  homes.  Such  things  cost 
gains,  further  gain  from  arbitrarily  advanc-  more.  More  demand  for  these  better  things 
ing  prices  more  rapidly  than  the  general  rise  is  a  factor  in  advancing  prices.  The  advent 
everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  price  world.  of  the  automobile  illustrates  this  well.    Tens 

It  should  be  observed,  in  concluding  our  of  thousands  of  homes  have  added  this  lux- 
consideration  of  trusts,  that  local  monopolies,  ury.  Decided  factors  in  the  advance  both  of 
such  as  the  Ice  Trust  and  the  recent  Milk  leather  and  of  rubber  prices  are  the  automo- 
Trust  of  New  York  City,  have  sometimes  bile  manufacturers*  needs  for  tops,  body  trim- 
levied  murderous  toll  upon  the  city's  poor,  mings,  and  tires. 

Such    combinations    are,    however,    strictly  Fourth:  The  growth  of  population  is  fre- 

local,  and  play  only  a  minute  part  in  the  gen-  quently  cited  as  a  cause  for  the  increasing  cost 

eral  rise  of  prices.  of  living.     In  a  country  whose  opportunities 

Of  all  the  causes  alleged  to  explain  the  are  as  young  as  those  of  the  United  States 
general  rise  in  prices  which  have  been  con-  additions  to  the  population  are  likely  to  pro- 
sidered  here  as  factors  tending  to  lessen  sup-  duce  a  surplus  above  their  consumption.  That 
ply,  but  one, — namely,  the  disappearance  of  surplus  by  increasing  the  supply  tends  to  de- 
native,  unusually  rich  opportunity, — appears  crease  the  price  of  goods, 
upon  analysis  to  be  playing  any  real  and  im-  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the  great  im- 
portant part  in  causing  the  general  rise  in  migrant  increases  of  the  population  of  the 
living  cost.  It  is  notable  that  this  one  real  United  States.  Roughly,  85  per  cent,  of 
cause  is  impersonal  and  inevitable.  these  immigrants  are  of  the  productive  ages 

between  15  and  45  years,  and  about  70  per 

INCREASED  DEMAND  ^^^^     ^^^   ^^^^     *^^„   j^  j^  ^^^^j   ^^^  ^^ 

In  the  second  class  of  alleged  causes  for  native  population  is  about  evenly  divided  be- 

rise  in  prices, — namely,  those  which  tend  to  tween  the  sexes,  and  that  only  about  60  per 

increase  demand  for  life  necessities, — are  ( i )  cent,  are  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  years, 

speculation,  (2)  extravagant  living,  (3)  ris-  it  becomes  obvious  that  immigrant  additions 

ing  standard  of  living,  (4)  growth  of  popu-  to  the  American  population  decrease,  rather 

lation.    These  may  now  be  considered  briefly,  than  increase,  the  cost  of  living. 

First:  The  speculation  referred  to  is  al-  Although  increase  of  population  properly 
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registers  as  a  factor  in  decreasing  living  cost  lliat  general  cause  is  the  increase  of  the 

from  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  none  the  world's  money  medium, 

less  clear  that  increasing  population  congest-  Other  causes  explain  differentials.     They 

ing  at  one  particular  place  is  the  distinct  make  clear  why  the  advance  in  the  prices  of 

cause  of  the  rise  of  rents.    The  urban  flow  a  few  goods  has  gone  far  ahead  of  the  aver- 

of  population  the  world  round  is  a  cause  of  age  advance.    Reverse  causes  serve  to  explain 

increased  city  rentals,  and  therefore  a  clear,  why  the  prices  of  a  few  other  goods  have 

contributory  cause  to  the  rising  cost  of  living  lagged  far  behind  the  average  price  advance, 

of  city  dwellers.  The  increasing  gold  supply  alone  explains  sat- 

,  isfactorily  the  general  and  the  universal  ad- 

INCREASE  IN  THE  WORLD  S  GOLD  SUPPLY  „^„^^  ;„  \..-^^               «i  *"  «   "*c   uinvciadi   au 

vance  m  prices. 

Of  all  the  guessed  causes  there  remains  for  There  is  historic  confirmation  for  this  con- 
consideration  only  the  increased  gold  supply  elusion.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
of  the  world.  This  stands  apart.  Gold  is  centuries  silver  was  the  commercial  world's 
the  world's  money  medium.  On  it  the  world  money  medium.  Spanish  galleons  winged  to 
bases  its  credits.*  Europe  a  close  procession  of  rich  cargoes  from 

Although  gold  stands  thus  apart,  the  de-  the  Silver  Mountains  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru, 

nominator  of  the  values  of  all  other  things,  Prices  consequently  rose,  almost  continuously, 

gold  itself  is  subject  to  the  common  law  of  for  nearly  two  centuries.    All  the  continent 

value  applying  to  all  kinds  of  wealth.     If  stirred  with  new  life.     English,  Dutch,  and 

gold  be  greatly  increased,  unless  the  demand  French  traders  and  artisans  labored  to  win  a 

for  it  increases  just  as  rapidly,  it  will  become  share  of  the  Spanish  treasure.    Of  it  all  was 

less  valuable  just  as  strawberries  grow  less  born  modern  Europe. 

valuable  as  the  red  boxes  pour  in  with  the  Both  analysis  of  our  own  day  and  testi- 

advancing  season.  mony  of  history  indorse  the  gold  increase  as 

There  is  this  marked  difference,  however,  the  fundamental  cause  for  rising  prices, 

between    the   cheapening   of   gold   and    the  ^  This  suggests  two  conclusions :   ( i )  The 

cheapening  of  any  other  thing.    When  gold  fise  in  prices  is  inevitable  until  gold-produc- 

cheapens,  the  money  medium  of  the  world  >r^g  conditions  change.     The  nation  and  the 

cheapens.    This  means  that  it  will  take  more  world  might  as  well  meet  their  inevitable 

of  it  to  buy  given  amounts  of  other  things,  cheerfully.    At  least  they  can  save  their  tem- 

But  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  Pers  and  their  time  by  not  squandering  con- 

the  prices  of  other  things  rise.     An  increase  demnation  on   those   responsible   for  trusts, 

then  in  the  amount  of  gold,  outrunning  the  trade  unions,  tariffs,   and  other  mistakenly 

increasing  demand  for  it,  causes  a  general  alleged  causes  for  rising  prices, 

rise  in  prices.  (2)  The  general  price  rise  has  Tts  distinctly 

The  world  is  now  experiencing  a  general  cheerful  side.  In  the  United  States  this  has 
rise  in  prices.  They  are  rising  in  free-trade  b«en  the  farmers'  decade.  Instead  of  toiling 
Britain  and  in  protectionist  Germany.  They  endlessly  to  meet  mortgage  interest,  the 
are  rising  in  sparsely  settled  Maine  districts,  farmer  has  framed  his  mortgage  as  a  memento 
which  have  been  steadily  losing  population  o*  Past  hardships.  He  crowds  the  bank 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  they  are  rising  in  vaults  of  the  villages  and  he  pays  cash  for 
congested  New  York.  They  are  rising  in  the  ^^^  automobiles.  Farmers  comprise  neariy 
products  of  the  uncombined  farmers  more  one-half  the  nation.  Prosperity  for  the  farm- 
rapidly  in  most  cases  than  in  the  products  ers  then  is  cheering. 

of  the  great  industrial  trusts.    They  are  ris-  Further,  general  business  thrives.    An  era 

ing  in  the  case  of  boots  and  shoes  almost  of  rising  prices  always  encourages  ventures 

as  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  new  buildings,  and  fosters  development.    Such  an  era  stimu- 

though  the  boot  and  shoemaker's  union  is  lates    rapid    accumulation    of    fluid    capital, 

ineffective  as  to  wage  determination,  while  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  giant  total  of 

the    building    trades    have    pinnacle    union  $ I4»03 5 »523, 165,  individual  deposits  in  banks 

power.    TTie  rise  is  general  as  to  goods  and  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  in  the  just 

universal  as  to  geography.  issued  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 

Accidcntal,  local,  partial  causes  do  not  sat-  rency  for  1909.     Swift  prosperity  reaction 

isfactorily  explain  such  a  case.    There  must  from  our  late  panic  has  come  largely  because 

be  some  general  cause  for  so  general  an  event,  the  fundamental  tendency  is  toward  rising 

— — r iTTT — ^   ^  ,    . — ;;rT prices.     The  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  of 

^^^8t  the  article  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  on  page  ^^j^^  p^j^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  consideration. 


GOLD   IN   RELATION  TO  THE  COST 

OF  LIVING 

BY    IRVING   FISHER 

(Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Vale  University) 

A    PRICE  is  a  ratio  of  exchange  between  check),   (2)  through  a  change  in  the  veloc- 

two  articles,  one  of  which,  under  all  ity  of  circulation  of  money  and  its  substitutes, 

ordinary  circumstances,   is  money.      It  is  a  and  (3)  through  a  change  in  the  volume  of 

curious  fact  that,  just  because  money  enters  business  transacted.     It  is  easy  to  show,  in 

into  practically  every  exchange,  its  presence  fact,  that  the  general  price  level  varies  di- 

is  usually  overlooked.     Most  persons  are  as  rectly  as  the  first  two  magnitudes  (currency 

unconscious  of  the  influence  of  the  monetary  and    velocity)    and    inversely    as    the    third 

standard  on  their  lives  as  of  the  pressure  of  (business). 

the  atmosphere  on  their  bodies.     When  the        Taking  up  the  third  first  it  is  clear  that 

price  of  wheat  is  mentioned  to  the  average  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no 

man  there  arises  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  shrinkage   in    the   volume   of   business  even 

causes  affecting  wheat,  but  no  picture  of  the  when  the  inflation  of  values  has  been  entirel> 

causes  affecting   money.     Yet   the   price  of  eliminated.     Shipping  tonnage,  railway  ton 

wheat  in  terms  of  money  is  just  as  truly  a  miles,    and    other    statistics    taken    together 

price  of  money  in  terms  of  wheat.  demonstrate  that  business  has  expanded,  nbt^ 

It  follows  that  a  complete  study  of  any  rise  contracted.    Consequently  so  far  as  this  cause    x 

in  price  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  a  study  is  concerned,  it  has  operated  to  depress  prices 

of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  particular  com-  and  could  not  therefore  be  invoked  to  ex- 

modity  or  commodities  in  question ;  secondly,  plain  a  general  rise. 

a  study  of  conditions  applying  to  the  general  As  to  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money 
purchasing  power  of  money.  Since  the  pur-  and  of  deposit  currency  we  have  unfortunate- 
chasing  power  of  money  is  expressed  in  terms  ly  little  statistical  evidence.  Last  September 
of  the  general  price  level,  we  m^y  say  that  a  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
rise  in  price  of  any  particular  commodity  may  I  published  what  appears  to  be  the  first  cal- 
be  divided  into  two  parts, — namely,  a  rise  in  culation  of  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
that  particular  price  above  the  general  price  money.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  money 
level  and  a  rise  in  that  general  price  level  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  in  1896 
itself.  turned  over  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 

The  present  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  times  a  year.  Similar  calculations  following 
must  accordingly  be  due  either  to  particular  out  the  same  method,  but  applied  to  statistics 
causes  relative  to  food,  clothing,  and  other  of  1909,  have  recently  been  made  by  Prof. 
family  supplies,  or  to  general  causes  affect-  David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
ing  the  whole  level  of  prices.  Statistics  show  showing  precisely  the  same  result.  This 
that  general  prices  have  risen  about  50  per  agreement  between  velocity  in  1896  and  1909 
cent,  in  ten  years  and  that  the  cost  of  living  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  velocity  of 
has  risen  about  as  much.  We  may,  there-  circulation  of  money  does  not  fluctuate  great- 
fore,  infer  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  ly.  Some  French  and  a  few  American  sta- 
is  due  little  to  particular  but  mostly  to  gen-  tistics  for  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  de- 
eral  causes.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  posit  currency  against  which  checks  are 
discuss  general  causes.  drawn,  afford  no  evidence  that  the  velocity 

As  a  matter  of  fact  an  explanation  of  gen-  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits  has  materially 

eral  prices  Is  in  some  respects  simpler  than  changed, 
an  explanation  of  a  particular  price.     While 

•    J        X  1-     u  u-     I  «..«1   ^*  ^  ^i  THE  GOLD  INFLATION 

myriads  of  causes  lie  behind  a  general  rise  01 

prices,  these  causes  can  only  operate  in  three        There  remains,  therefore,  only  one  possible 

proximate  forms,   ( i )   through  a  change  in  explanation  for  the  general  rise  In  prices, — 

the  quantity  of   money  and    its  substitutes  namely,  an  expansion  of  the  volume  of  cir- 

( particularly  deposit  currency  transferable  by  culating  money  and   deposits.     It  may  be 
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shown  that  the  volume  of  deposits  depends  statistical  basis.     This  has  been  most  com- 

upon  the  volume  of  money.    There  must  be  pletely  shown   by   Professor  Kemmerer,  of 

always  a  money  basis  for  credit,  and  the  larger  Cornell  University,  and  will  also  form  the 

the  basis  the  larger  the  credit  structure  pos-  subject  matter  of  a  book  which  I  hope  soon  to 

sible.    While  it  is  true  that  the  credit  struc-  publish.     Aside  from  statistical  verification, 

ture    may    temporarily    expand    beyond    its  the  principle  in  question  had  been  thoroughly 

normal  ratio  to  the  money  basis  on  which  it  reasoned  out  by  the  late   Professor   Simoni 

rests,  yet  even  this  abnormal  expansion  of  Newcomb  as  well  as  by  President   Hadley 

deposits  is  always  inaugurated  by  an  expan-  and  other  careful   reasoners.    The  attempt 

sion  of  money.     It  is  probable  that  deposits  to  discredit  the  quantity  theory  seems  to  have 

in  general  are  now  expanding  more  rapidly  been  largely  inspired  by  a  foolish  fear  that 

than  their  monetary  basis.    But  the  source  of  this   theory  strengthened   the  claim   of  un- 

this  deposit  inflation  is  money  inflation,  and  sound  money  schemes.     The  fact  that  advo- 

the  source  of  the  monetary  inflation  is  gold  in-  cates   of    free   silver    so   often    invoked    the 

flation.    We  must  give  up  our  blind  faith  in  quantity  theory,  beguiled  many  champions  of 

the  stability  of  gold.     Whjle  experience  has  sound   money   into   opposing   not   only   free 

given  us  all  a  keen  sense  of  the  dangers  of  silver,  but  every  argument,  good  or  bad,  by 

paper  inflation,  this  very  fact  has  led  to  over-  which  free  silver  was  advocated, 
confidence  in  gold.    We  stoutly  cling  to  the 

,   1      .  ^u    -.  ^W  1         •      «  rj     «o        EFFECT  OF  SHORT  CROPS  AND  INVENTIONS 

delusion   that  nothmg  else  is      as  solid   as 

gold,"  while  under  our  very  eyes  the  cyanide        But  surely,  it  will  be  maintained,  we  must 

method  of  eictracting  gold   from  low-grade  leave  room  for  more  than  three  influences  on 

ores  9s  well  as  the  new  discoveries  of  gold  price    level !      Have    not    short    crops,    in- 

and  their  continued  exploitation  produce  a  ventions,  labor  unions,  trusts,  and  numerous 

depreciation  we  are  unwilling  to  recognize,  other  conditions  some  eflEect,  not  only  on  par- 

The  statistics  for  the  last   few  years  have  ticular  prices,  but  on   the  general  level  of 

shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  output  of  prices?     To    this    question    an    affirmative 

gold  and  one  which  resembles  the  increase  answer  may  be  made  without  surrendering 

after    the    gold    discoveries    in    the    forties,  the    proposition,    that    the    only    influences 

Prices  rise  now  as  they  rose  then  and   for  aflEecting  the  price  level  are  three :    Currency, 

the  same  reasons.  its  velocity  and  business  volume,  for  all  other 

„  causes  produce    their  eflEects   through    these 

THE       QUANTITY  THEORY       OF   MONEY  ^i       ^         ^U      ^  11     J  J     • 

three.  J^hort  crops  will  decrease  and  m- 
The  relation  which  has  been  stated,  ventions  increase  the  volume  of  business.  In- 
namely,  that  prices  vary  directly  with  the  ventions  affording  more  rapid  transportation 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  and  its  and  communication  tend  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  circulation,  and  inversely  as  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  and  checks, 
amount  of  business  transacted  is  one  which  Inventions  in  metallurgy  tend  to  iticrease  the 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  well  established  except  quantity  of  gold  and  consequently  of  all  cur- 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never  given  rency  based  on  gold.  The  development  of 
the  proposition  careful  and  unbiased  examina-  banking  devices  tends  to  increase  the  volume 
tion.  The  proposition  depends  on  the  very  of  credit  substitutes  for  money.  The  substi- 
simple  and  every-day  fact  of  experience  that  tution  of  corporations  for  partnerships,  by 
the  quantity  of  money  expended  in  purchases  increasing  the  volume  of  stocks  and  bonds 
is  equal  to  the  quantities  of  goods  bought  which  can  be  used  as  collateral  securities  for 
"multiplied  by  their  prices.  It  is  true  that  loans,  likewise  tends  to  increase  bank  de- 
many  persons,  including  some  professed  posits  based  on  these  loans ;  and  bank  deposits 
economists,  have  endeavored  to  disprove  arc  the  chief  substitute  for  money, 
what  they  have  called  the  "  quantity  theory 
of  money."  And  in  truth  this  theory,  as  it  is 
often  stated,  is  easily  disproved,  for  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  velocity  of  circulation  or  Similarly  labor  unions  and  trusts,  if  they 
of  the  volume  of  business.  When  these  two  actually  restrain  trade  in  the  aggregate,  will 
factors  are  properly  considered,  the  facts  and  tend  to  increase  the  price  level.  This  effect, 
statistics  available,  so  far  from  disproving  however,  is  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  a 
the  relation  connecting  price  level  with  the  direct  raising  of  particular  prices.  From  no 
three  factors,  currency,  velocity,  and  business,  point  of  view  can  the  conclusion  be  justified 
place  that   relation   on   a   very   substantial  that  the  main  cause  of  the  present  rise  in  cost 
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of  living  is  due  to  labor  unions.    This  rise  in  security  and  relying  on  the  vaunted  stability 

cost  is  w^orld-wide,  being  felt  in  Europe  and  of  gold,  will  make  the  usual  mistakes  which 

even  in  India,  where  American  labor  unions  such    a   misconception    engenders.      One    of 

and    labor    leaders    cannot,    by    the    utmost  these  mistakes  w^ill  be  a  failure  to  adjust  the 

stretch     of     imagination,     be     supposed     to  rate  of  interest.     The  rate  ot  interest  plays, 

dominate   the   situation.      Moreover,   so   far  it  is  believed,  a  central   role  in  all  business 

as  American  statistics  show,  such  as  those  of  relations.     "  A  business  man  discounts  every- 

Bradstreet-  and    the    Department    of    Com-  thing  "  is  a  phrase  which  means  that  interest 

merce    and    Labor,    wages   have    risen    only  enters  into  every  business  calculation.     If  the 

about  half  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.     If  it  rate  of  interest  is  based  on  a  mistake,  dis- 

were   true   that    the    increasing   demands   of  aster  is  likely  to  follow.     When  prices  are 

labor  unions,  by  incjcasing  the  cost  of  pro-  rising,  money  is  depreciating.     The  principal 

ducing  commodities,  had   resulted  in  a  gen-  of  every  debt  is  shrinking  in  real  value  and 

eral    increase   of   prices,    these   would    surely  can  be  offset  only  by  a  compensating  rise  in  ' 

have    risen   more   slowly   than    wages.      1  he  the  rate  of  interest. 

facts,  however,  show  that  the  cost  of  living  If  prices  are  rising  lo  per  cent,  per  an- 
has  increased  about  twice  as  fast  as  wages,  num,  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  15  per  cent, 
and  this  seems  to  be  approximately  the  rule  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  real  net  rate  of 
during  any  period  ot  rising  prices.  In  other  5  P^r  cent.  The  matter  is  not  one  which 
words,  during  rising  prices  the  laborer  is  the  concerns  merely  debtors  and  creditors.  It 
loser.  In  fact,  his  strikes  and  insistent  de-  concerns  the  public.  The  rate  of  interest 
mands  for  higher  wages  represent  a  belated  acts  as  a  brake  on  business  investment.  If 
attempt  to  overtake  the  advancing  cost  of  the  rate  is  normal,  investment  is  normal.  If 
living.  Labor  disputes  and  demands  are  the  rate  is  abnormally  low,  investment  is 
thus  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  abnormally  great.  Foolish  enterprises  are 
rising  prices,  but  they  are  effects  of  rising  financed  and  a  few  years  of  apparent  pros- 
prices,  not  causes.  perity  culminate  in  a  commercial  crisis.   This 

is  the  rock  towards  which  we  are  now  head- 

THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  TRUSTS  •  j  i  •   ,  ^  i  ... 

mg,  and  on  which  we  must  surely  strike  m 

Similar  reasoning  would  seem  to  disprove  a   few  years,   unless  the   rate  of   interest  is 

that  the  general  rise  of  prices  is  due,  in  any  adjusted   to   the   rise   of   prices.      Of  course 

large  measure,   to   trusts.      Whatever  effect  this  is  no  plea  for  excessive  rates  of  interest, 

they  have  had  '' m  restraint  of  trade"  has  which  on  their  side  are  equally   injurious; 

not  been  sufficient  to  decrease  the  general  vol-  but  wt  must  distinguish  between  rates  of  in- 

ume  of  trade.     Every  indication  shows  that  terest  which  are  nominally  high  and  those 

this  volume  has  increased.     No  one  has  ever  which  are  actually  high.     If  prices  rise   10 

claimed  that  trusts  have  increased  the  velocity  per  cent,  per  annum  a  rate  of  interest  of  1 1 

of  circulati(5n  of  currency  nor  its  volume, —  per  cent,  should  be  regarded  as  low,  being 

except,  as  it  has  substituted  more  negotiable  equivalent  to  only  i  per  cent,  when  prices  are 

stocks  and  bonds  and  other  securities  for  those  stationary, 

which  preceded  and  thereby  increased  bank  ^^,  _     ^,  ,  ^ 

J  '/       ^u  \       '  i         •  ^^  GOL^   AN    UNSTABLE    STANDARD 

deposits.       I  he    general    rise    ot    prices    ap- 
plicable alike  to  cost  of  living  and  other  prices        Yet,    after   all    has   been    said    and'  done 

is  not  due  in  any  great  measure  to  trusts  nor  toward  adjusting  interest,  wages,  and  other 

labor  unions  nor  any  other  cause,  except  the  conditions  to  advancing  prices,  we  cannot  cx- 

growing  abundance  of  gold.  pect    any    satisfactory    or    permanent    cure 

THF  ivTFRFST  R  xTF  ""^^^^  ^'^  ^*'^'  prcvent  the  rise  of  prices  itself. 

In  other  words,  what  is  needed  is  a  stable 

There  is  every  prospect  that  this  cause  will  monetary    standard.      Gold    is    not   such    a 

continue  to  operate  for  several  decades.     It  standard.     It  would  be  useless  here  to  at- 

is  also  probable  that   labor  discontent  will  tempt  the  solution  of  this  gigantic  problem, 

continue  to  express  itself  and  that  laboiers  but  the  first  step  towards  solving  any  public 

and    capitalists    will    mutually    accuse   each  problem  is  to  secure  public  recognition  of  its 

other  of  being  responsible  for  rising  prices,  existence.     As  soon  as  we  realize  that  the 

This  will  be  unfortunate,  for  if  gold,  the  real  gold  platform  on  which  we  all  stand  is  not 

culprit,  is  not  recognized  as  such,  the  world  solid,  but  sinking,  we  shall  begin  to  contrive 

of    business,    lulled    into    a    false    sense    of  methods  of  securing  stability. 
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OUR    COAL    SUPPLY    TO-DAY 

Nfav  Facts  About  the  American  Product 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL 


C*OR  many  thousand  years  the  human  race 
■^  increased  and  spread  over  the  earth, 
gaining  its  sustenance  from  the  products  of 
the  surface  soil  and  invading  the  depths  only 
in  search  of  the  precious  metais.  Coal  was 
an  early  mineral  discovery,  yet  its  first  use 
was  in  but  a  few  restricted  fields  of  indus- 
try, and  for  many  centuries  it  constituted  no 
impgrtant  factor  in  the  world's  economy. 

At  die  birth  of  the  American  Republic  the 
vast  coal  measures  of  the  country  were  stiil 
undisturbed.  The  early  plantation  and  ur- 
ban life  of  the  original  States  boasted  many 
luxuries  and  much  real  elegance,  borrowed 
irom  the  sumptuous  courts  of  Europe,  but  the 
present-day  necessity,  coal,  contributed  in  no 
measure  thereto.  Coal  is  a  thing  but  of 
yesterday,  yet  with  all  of  our  economic  prob- 
lema  o£  to-day  it  is  vitally  associated.  The 
knowledge,  therefore,  that  America  pos- 
sesMa  an  immense  supply  of  this  metamor- 
1  vegetable  matter  is  a  cause  for  keen 
1  satii  ion,  while  a  study  of  the 
tutuK  and  extent  of  the  deposits  is  a  sub- 
ject of  intere  alike  to  the  householder,  the 
captui  of  ina      ry,  and  the  economist. 


A  fascinating  study,  then,  is  that  of  the 
geologic  coal  map  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  impressive  map  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  bespeaks  for  the  people  of  America  vast 
reserves  of  latent  power,  heat,  and  light  and 
portends  untold  measures  of  human  indus- 
try, comfort,  and  prosperity.  It  shows  enor- 
mous tracts  of  land  underlain  with  this 
stored-up  force,  to  a  depth  of  a  mile,  all  the 
way  from  northern  Pennsylvania  to  Oregon 
and  from  the  Canada-North  Dakota  boun- 
dary to  southernmost  Texas.  In  quality  the 
coal  ranges  from  the  highest-grade  anthracite 
and  bituminous  down  to  brown  lignite,  which 
is  but  a  geologic  step  removed  from  peat. 

The  aggregate  of  these  great  known  coal 
beds  is  a  full  half-billion  squares  miles,  or 
320,000,000  acres.  The  deposits  are,  of 
course,  variable  in  thickness,  but  some  of 
them  are  immensely  thick, — forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  and  even  eighty  feet  of  solid  coal. 
Some  of  the  areas  carry  several  thick  seams, 
one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  layers 
or  strata  of  clay  or  rock.  One  acre  of  coal 
one  foot  thick  weighs  about  1 800  tons.  A 
single  square  mile  of  a  forty-foot  bed  con- 
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fields  will  be  it  is  im- 
possible to  even  guess; 
6,000,000,000  tons  of 
high-grade  coal  is  an  ad- 
mittedly conservative  esti- 
mate made  from  a  sunfey 
of  one  field -containing  a 
little  over  half  a  million 
acres.  The  total  coal  ton- 
nage of  Alaska  will  pos- 
sibly be  figured  in  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  tons, 
certainly  in  scores  of  bil- 
lions. The  Territory's 
coal  reserves  moreover  oc- 
c  u  p  y  strategic  positions. 
Railroads  are  under  con- 
struction which  will  tap 
two  of  the  largest  fields 
and  water  transportation 
touches  others.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  scar- 
city of  high-grade  coal  de- 
posits in  the  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
gi\-es  Alaskan  coals  a  pre- 
eminent position;  they  be- 
come the  ke;  to  the  com- 
mercial situation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Of  all  our 
tains  40.000,000  tons  of  coal.  It  will  thus  Pacific  possessions  Alaska  alone  can  supply 
be  seen  that  the  United  States  possesses  some  our  battleships  with  smokeless  coal. 
coal.  The  calculations  of  the  (Jovernment  Anthracite,  or  hard  coal,  is  the  highest 
coal  geologists  indicate  as  much. — namely,  type  of  the  coals,  as  it  is  also  the  most  val- 
that  there  is  of  easily  workable  coal  in  the  uable  for  heating  purposes.  Bituminous,  or 
United  States  proper.  2,000,000,000,000  soft  coal,  is  a  less  perfected  piece  of  carbon, 
tons,  and  of  coal  deposits  accessible  with  diffi-  but  the  kind  that  will  make  good  coke  is  of 
culty  over  1.000,000.000.000  tons  additional,  greater  economic  value  than  anthracite.  In 
— or  a  total  of  over  three  thousand  billion  tonnage  the  sofc-coal  supplies  of  the  country 
tons.  The  accessible  deposits  would  consti-  far  exceed  the  anthracite.  The  first  coal  w^ 
tute  a  wall  a  mile  high  and  a  mile  thick  formed  during  the  Carboniferous  Age,  a 
stretching  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  geologic  period  of  great  length,  during  which 
Chicago.  Can  we  ever  exhaust  such  a  sup-  time  there  throve  and  died  in  the  swamps 
ply  and  be  compelled  to  drawVpon  the  re-  which  then  covered  the  Eastern  United  States, 
maining  thousand  million  tons  of  less  acces-  throu^  many  scores  of  centuries,  a  series  of 
sible  deposits?  the   most  luxuriant  of   tropical   vegetations. 

l"he  coal  measures  of  Alaska,  when  they  During  this  period  all  of  the  country  but  the 
are  surveyed  in  detail,  will  add  no  inconsid-  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  regions 
erable  tonnage  to  the  total  for  the  United  was  ocean.  Where  is  now  the  Appaladiian 
States.  The  (jeologital  Survey  has  already  system  of  mountains  the  first  coal  was  thus 
examined  more  or  less  exhaustively  some  laid  down,  the  Rocky  Mountains  not  appear- 
8,000,000  acres  of  coal  bearing  lands,  while  ing  for  several  million  years  thereafter. 
150,000  square  miles  of  Ala.ska  are  yet  geo- 
logically unexplored,  and  doubtless  contain 
additional  coal-fields.  The  quality  of  the 
Alaskan  coals  ranges  all  the  way  from  lignite  Great  pressure  and  the  exclusicm  of  air 
to  high-grade  aniliracite  and  coking-bitumi-  are  the  principal  agencies  which  operate  to 
nous.    What  the  total  tonnage  of  these  great   make  good  coal,  and  some  idea  may  be  gained 
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of  the  treatment  accorded  the  carboniferous 
deposits  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Al- 
Icghanies,  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  White 
Mountains  were  once  in  all  probability  as 
rugged  and  lofty  as  are  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to-day.  They  have  been  worn  down  through 
countless  ages  of  erosion  and  disintegration. 
If  these  eastern  mountains  were  at  one  time 
even  10,000  feet  high  it  can  be  seen  how  old 
they  must  be  to  have  been  reduced  to  3000 
feet  at  the  average  rate  of  rearing  of  about 
twelve  inches  in  a  thousand  years,  which 
geologists  say  is  a  liberal  estimate. 

All  the  mountainous  formations  are  com- 
posed of  strata,  and  the  great  uplift  of  the 
volcanic  or  igneous  rocks,  followed  by  the 
cooling  and  shrinking  processes,  has  left  these 
strata  in  innumerable  folds  and  flexures. 
Throughout  the  Appalachian  system  the 
truncations  of  the  strata  are  common,  and 
to  the  geologist  a  little  mathematical  work, 
mixed  with  the  exercise  of  the  scientific  imag- 
ination, restores  the  broken  ends  and  carries 
the  strata  upward  to  their  approximate  orig- 
inal positions,  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
high  above  sea-level  as  are  the  mountains  to- 
day. The  highest  mountains  of  the  eastern 
United  States  are  thus  but  old  stubs  of  for- 
mer lofty  peaks  and  ranges.  A  glance,  too, 
at  the  maps  in  any  manual  of  geology  »-ill 
show  why  there  are  no  carboniferous  de- 
posits in  the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States,  for  during  that  early  age  of  the  world 
there  were  no  land  areas  in  that  region.  The 
MMTanas.  3i\isib  sNCftTTon.': 
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Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think,  as  you 
shoveled  coal  into  the  furnace  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hired  man  Monday  morning, 
what  a  marvelous  thing  is  a  piece  of  coal  ? 
Examine  a  small  chunk.  Here  is  a  black 
stone,  and  6oo,000  men  are  at  work  in  the 
United  States  digging  its  fellows  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Its  texture  is  dense;  it 
is  solid,  hard.  But  it  was  once  a  living  plant, 
— a  fern,  or  a  succulent  swamp  vine,  grow- 
ing and  dying  and  becoming  part  of  a  spongy, 
peaty  mass, — some  millions  of  years  before 
the  first  animal  cell  was  formed,  which  was 


ir- 


ttaBUHH 


the  progenitor  of  the  human  race.  Who 
Cretaceous  Age,  long  following  the  Carbon-  would  dream  of  its  remarkable  utility?  Who 
iferouft,  !■  the  one  mainly  responsible  for  the  \vould  imagine  that  it  would  readily  ignite 
coal  bed*  of  the  West.  and  produce  an  intense  heat,  and  that  a  pound 
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of  it  applied  to  machinery  would  ^nerate 
one  horse-power  for  about  half  an  hour?  Yet 
this  is  coal,  and  to-day  coal  moves  the  world. 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  COAL  MINING 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  coal  supplies  of 
the  United  States,  by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  the  strong  demands  of  industry  have 
made  an  appreciable  beginning"  toward  ex- 
haustion of  the  deposits,  and  some  of  the 
more  easily  mined  beds  have  already  become 
practically  worked  out.  Should  the  present 
tremendous  rate  of  increase  in  coal  consump- 
tion continue  indefinitely  there  would  be 
cause  for  the  greatest  alarm.  In  fact,  in  a 
short  time  we  would  be  out  of  coal.  It  seems 
impossible  that  this  rate  of  increase  should 
continue  at  all,  yet  the  same  thing  was  said 
twenty  and  even  thirty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  disproved  by  the  results  of  each  suc- 
ceeding decade.  At  the  1908  rate  of  con- 
sumption our  2,ooo,C)OO.ooo,ooo-ton  coal 
supply  would  last  over  ^^(XX)  years,  while 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  consumption 
it  would  last  onlv  about  i  ^o  years.  Of 
course,  neither  of  these  estimates  will  hold 
in  practice;  certainly  not  the  latter.  An  in- 
creased consumption  of  coal  is,  however,  as- 
sured for  many  years  to  come,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  tremendous  rate  of  in- 
crease which  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
fifty  years  will  long  endure. 

Just  when  coal  exhaustion  will  become  a 
fact  depends  upon  too  many  factors  to  war- 
rant even  a  guess.  In  the  future  powerful 
extraneous  influences  will  come  to  bear  upon 


coal  production,  most  if  not  all  of  which  are 
in  favor  of  lengthening  the  life  ol  the  supply. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  a  more  scien- 
tific construction  and  stoking  of  the  indi- 
vidual house  furnace  to  the  utilization  of  sun 
heat.  The  very  diminution  of  the  coal  sup- 
ply would  raise  the  price  and  retard  produc- 
tion, which,  however,  would  make  of  coal 
a  luxury  and  interfere  with  the  march  of 
industry.  The  utilization  of  the  36,ooo,CXX> 
or  more  horse-power  now  going  to  waste  in 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States  would  save 
a  vast  amount  of  coal,  and  there  are  many 
other  factors  bearing  upon  the  subject  which 
it  is  of  interest  to  discuss  at  this  time.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  can  see  that  our 
coal  supply  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  waste  and  extravagance. 

While  the  range  in  quality  from  anthra- 
cite to  lignite  coal  is  great  the  methods  of 
mining  all  kinds  of  coal  are  similar.  Such 
methods,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  whether 
the  coal  is  flat  bedded  or  steeply  inclined, 
and  depending  on  the  depths  of  the  beds. 
But  these  variations  occur  in  all  kinds  of  coal. 

The  handling  of  coal  after  mining  pre- 
sents some  variation ;  hard  coal  is  usually 
broken,  screened,  and  assorted  down  to  culm 
or  dust.  Soft  coal  may  be  sold  as  "  run-of- 
mine,"  but  if  it  has  a  large  percentage  of 
waste  dust,  as  in  the  Oklahoma  coals,  which 
run  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  dust,  consumers 
D?quire  screening,   and   only  the   lump  is  at 
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PICKING    OVER    THE    COAL    WASTE- ANTHRACITE    DUMP    PILES    AT    SCRANTON.    PA. 


present  utilized.  Lignite  mining  is  crude  and 
but  little  developed,  owing  principally  to  the 
fact  that  the  product  air-slacks  upon  ex- 
posure and  to  the  competition  of  various 
higher-grade  coals. 

WHEKE  THE  COAL  GOES 

Who  uses  most  of  the  coal?  First  and 
foremost  of  any  single  industry,  the  railroads 
consume  from  90,000,000  to  100,000,000 
tons  a  year,  and  these  and  steamships  prob- 
ably use  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
output,  which  is  as  much  or  more  than  is 
used  for  all  domestic  and  heating  purposes. 
This  leaves  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  production, — principally  bituminous, — 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

Coal  and  manufacturint;  are  terms  which 
are  in  general  practice  closely  related,  but 
they  arc  constantly  changing  their  adjust- 
ments, which  affect  and  are  in  turn  affected 
by  tnmspoitation.  For  instance.  New  York 
is  the  greatest  manufacturing  State,  yet  she 
poMcsacs  no  coal  mines.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wert  Virginia  is  the  third  largest  coal  pro- 
ducer, but  she  has  comparatively  no  manu- 


factures. The  time  will  doubtless  come 
when  West  Virginia,  with  her  vast  coal  re- 
sources, will  stop  shipping  away  all  of  her 
fuel,  largely  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  become  a  great  manufacturing 
State.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the 
statistics  of  manufacturing  of  any  region  to 
arrive  at  a  close  approximation  of  its  relative 
coal    consumption.     Some    figures    prepared 
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from  the  1905  anthracite  coat  output, — prac-  Tliese  1907  figures  of  production  arc  cited 
tically  all  from  Pennsylvania  mines, — will  as  showing  more  fairly  the  increase  in  the 
convej'  an  idea  of  M'here  the  country's  hard    use  of  coal,  since  there  was  an  abnormal  fall- 


coal  renders  its  final 
year  New  York,  Ni 
\-ania  consumed  in 
round  numbers 
41,000.000  tons: 
New  England. 
8,000,000  tons; 
States  west  of  the 
Ohio  River. 
7,000,000  tons: 
Southern  States, 
2,000,000  tons. 
and  Canada, 
2,000,000  tons. 
Only  40,000  [(HIS 
were  exported. 


Jers.,. 


iting.     In  that 
and  Pennsyl- 


thi 


Coal   was  prob- 
ably   first    discov- 
ered in  the  United 
States    by     Father       *^__j^-  , 
Hennepin  in   ibyy  <.\ii.c 

in   Illinois,  but   in  ,s     ^ 

the   cariy   day-;   of  \     v 

the  countrv  it  was  fciit\ 

little      used.        As 
late  as   1850  our  coal  prodi 
6,400,000    tons.      Compare 
production     of    tlic    record 
480,000,000    tons,    an 
over    half    a    century    1 
than     one-fourth  _  of 
to     five     and     one-half 
enormous    increase    in    population. 
this  great  volume  of  coal    in  anothi 
With  an  average  of  thirty 
cars  of  coal   to  the  train 
and  of  fifty  tons  to  a  car 
the  number  of  trains  re- 
quired   to     transport    the 
1907  output  was  320,300, 
and  the  combined  length 
of  these  trains  would  ex- 
tend  two   and   t*vo-third 
times  around    the   world. 
Or  this  coal  would  build 
a  cube  half  a  mile  on  all 
sides.  With  it  a  rectangu- 
lar   tower   with    a    thou- 
sand-foot base  would  ex- 
tend    about     three     and 
a    half     miles     into     the 


mg-nff  in  the  rate  oi  increase  in  190B,  owing 
to  the  business  panic  of  that  year.  However, 
while  the  coal  production  of  1908  was  415,- 
000,000  short  tons,  or  65,000,000  less  than 
rhe  1907  figures,  it  was  yet  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  years  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  The  generally  steady  and  rapid 
rate  of  increase  in  production  is  strikingly 
fhon-n  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
each  decade  or  ten-year  period  for  the  past 
hundred  years  has  been  greater  than  the  total 
production  for  all  the  preceding  years. 

PERPETU.ATION  OF  THE  COAL  SUPPLY 

Until  recently  there  has  been  little  thought 
of  economy  in  coal  production  or  utilization. 
For  every  ton  mined  another  ton  or  more 
has  been  wasted  either  in  the  shape  of  coal 
dust  or  slack,  or  coal  left  in  the  ground. 
Mining  methods  have,  however,   improved, 
jnd  the  loss  now  amounts  to  40  per  cent.,  as 
against  60  per  cent,  a  short  time  ago.     In 
IF    nFi\     niany  mines  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
\   Dick     '^   recovered.      Likewise   much,  higher   cffi- 
Mfcwm     ciency  is  being  secured  in  the  utilization  of 
m  \  —    the  coal.     A  single  example  will   serve   to 
how  the  possibilities  in  this  line. 
In    extensive    experiments    made    by    the 
as  only    Technologic   branch    of    the    United    States 
■ith    the   Geological  Survey  it  has  been  found  that  by 
907    of    first  converting  the  coal  into  gas  and  then 
a   little   using  it  in  a  gas  engine  double  and  in  some 
slightly    more    instances  over  three  times  the  efficiency  can 
1     per     capita    be  secured  that  Is  achieved  under  the  ordinary 
despite     an    steam  boiler.     For  industrial  purposes,  there- 
Picture    fore,  we  at  one  step  practically  double,  if  not 
•r  way.    treble,  the  coal  area  of  the  country.     More- 
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over,  the  sensational  discovery  was  made  by 
the  Survey  tests  that  the  low-grade  lignite 
of  the  Northwest  and  Texas,  underlying  an 
area  of  some  100,000,000  acres,  when  used 
in  gas  engines,  developed  more  power  than 
the  best  Pocahontas  coal  under  ordinary 
steaming  methods.  From  the  Pocahontas 
coal  the  Geological  Survey  steam  plant  pro- 
duced .28  horse-power  per  pound,  while  the 
gas-producer  generated  .96  horse- power  per 
pound,  or  3,34  times  the  efficiency  for  the 
gas-producer  plant  over  the  steam  plant. 
These  lignitic  coals  have  been  looked  upon  as 
of  little  if  any  commercial  value;  now  the 
regions  where  they  are  found  are  considered 
as  possible  great  industrial  centers. 

ADVANCE   IN    COKE-MAKINO   METHODS 

Another  recent  development  is  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  coke  out  of  supposedly  non- 
coking  coals.  Coal  which  will  make  good 
coke  is  recognized  as  of  the  greatest  industrial 
value,  since  coke  is  used  in  metallurgical 
work,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  structural 
steel,  steel  rails,  and  the  like.  For  the  reduc- 
tion of  metals  coke,  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
has  almost  completely  supplanted  both  char- 
coal and  anthracite  coal,  and  its  production 
has  increased  from  3,000,000  tons  in  1880  to 
50,000,000  tons  in  1907.  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  have  furnished  most  of  this 
coke,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  coking 
coals  were  largely  limited  to  these  fields,  but 
as  a  result  of  preliminary  treatment  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  made  coke  from  presum- 
ably non-coking  Colorado  coal,  and  this  in 
the  very  section  where  the  Colorado  reduc- 
tion plants  had  been  importing  their  coke 
from  Pennsylvania.  Word  now  comes  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  coke  nearly  all  the  coals 
of  Illinois,  a  State  which  produces  more  coal 
than  any  but  two  foreign  countries. 

Incidental  to  the  coking  of  fifty  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  in  the  United  States  by 
the  use  of  the  by-products  coke  oven  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  beehive  oven,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  saving  millions  of  dollars  in  by- 
products which  are  now  dissipated  in  the  form 
of  gu  and  smoke.  Germany  has  discarded 
the  beehive  oven  as  crude  and  wasteful.  The 
United  Ststcs  has  yet  in  operation  go.ooo 
beehive  ovens  and  less  than  4000  by-prod- 
ncts  ovens.  In  1907  the  coke  produced  from 
diese  improved  ovens  was  valued  at  $21,- 
000,000  and  the  Ijy-products  at  $7, ■500,000. 
TTie  beehive  orens  produced  coke  worth  $89,- 
OOOiOOO,  and  absolutely  wasted  by-products 
to  Ae  great  value  of  $55,000,000,  consist- 


ing of  ammonia,  needed  for  fertilizer;  gas, 
of  use  for  lighting  and  power;  creosote,  val- 
uable for  wood  preservation;  and  tar,  useful 
in  binding  coal  dust  into  briquets.  This  is 
simply  a  sign  of  the  prevailing  national  waste 
due  to  abundance  of  resources.  However, 
the  Steel  Trust  and  others  are  adopting  the 
by-products  ovens,  and  the  waste  in  this  in- 
stance will  probably  be  stopped. 

briqi;ets  make  excellent  fi;el 

The  briquetting  industry  Is  a  feature  of 
our  fuel  question  which  is  becoming  impor- 
tant. Recent  Geological  Survey  tests 
showed  wonderful  efficiency  with  briquets 
as  compared  with  the  best  mined  coal,  and 
also  that  under  certain  conditions  they  pro- 
duce less  smoke  than  coal.  Germany  manu- 
factures 15.000,000  tons  of  briquets  an- 
nually, and  she  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries use  the  briquet  extensively  on  railroads 
and  for  domestic  purposes.  In  this  country 
the  cheapness  of  raw  coal  has  operated 
against  the  use  of  the  briquet,  but  as  its 
si;periority  becomes  better  known  it  will 
take  its  proper  place  as  a  fuel. 

In  sixteen  complete  test  trips  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  Railroad,  made  under  the 
s>[pervision  of  the  Government  engineers, 
«irh  briquets  in  comparison  with  run-of- 
mine  coal,  the  former  proved  superior  in 
every  respect.     The  average  of  briquet  fuel 
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consumed  was  less  and  the  number  ot  miles 
run  was  greater  in  favor  of  the  briquets. 
They-  burned  completelj',  with  little  smoke 
and  no  clinkers.  In  these  tests  172,700 
pounds  ot  ciia!  "as  consumed  in  rimning 
io,gi2  tar  miles,  as  against  161,980  pounds 
of  briquets  in  running  12,896  car  miles. 
Stated  another  way,  the  running  of  each 
car  mile  consumed  15.8  pounds  of  coal,  as 
against  12.5  pounds  of  briquets.  With  the 
briquet  substituted  lor  coal  on  all  American 
railroad  engines,  thi-;  uould  mean  a  saving 
of  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  the  finished 
briquet  is  a  little  over  $1  a  ton,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  factories  are  now  in  successful  oper- 
""  red  States.  Ordinary 
in  4  to  7  per  cent,  of 
■•  binder."  which  is  the 
ist ;  but  the  Geological 
^Survey  has  recently  installed  a  huge  machine 
for  producing  brigiiets  of  lignite  coal  by  sim- 
ple pressure  witlnuH  the  use  of  a  binder. 
This  machine  is  capable  of  exerting  a  pres- 


ation  m  the 
briquets  requi 
pitch  or  some 
principal    item 


fnlled  Stale's  < 


sure  oi  28.000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
and  has  demonstrated  that  successful  briquet- 
ting  can  be  accomplished  without  the  use 
of  a  binder. 

FLTLRE    SMOKELESS   CITIES 

It  is  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  know  that 
the  black  smoke  problem  has  been  already 
solved,  and  that  it  remains  now  simply  to 
appiv  the  knowledge  and  get  rid  of  the 
smoke.  Geological  Survey  investigations  in- 
dicate that  the  clean,  comfortable  American 
city,  with  a  norma!  amount  of  sunshine,  is 
not  far  off.  Smokeless  cities  only  await  a 
quickened  public  conscience  to  the  fact  that 
smoke,  meaning  unclean  I  iness,  wretchedness, 
disease,  and  increased  cost  of  living,  is  pre- 
ventable. Smoke  in  the  cities  is  stated  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Technologic  branch 
of  the  Survey  to  cost  the  vast  sum  of  $225,- 
(«x>.ooo  annually  in  the  damage  which  it 
does  to  merchandise  in  stores  and  ware- 
houses, in  the  injury  to  buildings,  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  housekeeping,  and 
in  other  items.  The  smoke  inspector  of  Chi- 
cago states  that  his  city  suffers  a  loss  each 
year  of  S5o,ooo,0<X)  from  smoke.  When  the 
further  statement  is  made  that  the  Govern- 
.  ment  investigations  show  that  in  50  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  plants  of  the  country  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  coal  bills  can  be 
saved  by  the  smokeless  burning  of  coal,  there 
are  shown  tu  be  two  factors  which  should 
work  toward  smoke  elimination. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  may  even- 
tually erect  white  marble  buildings  which 
will  stay  white.  Smokeless  factory  chim- 
neys are  not  only  theoretically  possible  but 
they  are  practicable,  and  moreover  they  are 
far  more  economical  than  the  present  smoke- 
belching  crudities.  Black  smoke  is  simply 
unconsumed  carbon, — wa.sted  heat  units; 
perfect  combustion  and  the  utilization  of 
all  the  heat  in  the  coal  means  smokeless 
chimneis.  The  change  will  not  come  all  in 
a  day  or  in  a  (ear.  It  is  not  possible  to  se- 
cure perfect  combustion  in  most  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  present,  but  as  new  furnaces  are 
installed  in  old  plants  and  new  factories  and 
plants  constructed,  under  strict  city  ordi- 
nances, black  smoke  will  become  a  thing  of 
memory.  The  war  vessel,  too.  it  is  stated, 
will  become  as  smokeless  as  is  the  firing  line 
ashore  to-day  by  reason  of  the  use  of  smoke- 
less gunpowder. 

These  and  other  promising  ■•chnologic  in- 
vestigations concerning  fuel  resources  are  en- 
gaging   the    attention    of    the    Survc\';    and 
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numerous  imporiant  results 
have  already  been  attained 
and  the  conclusions  pub- 
lished in  various  Surve)' 
bulletins,  which  can  be  had 
upon  application. 


A  popular  cry  for  some 
time  has  been  for  the  aboli- 
tion or  at  least  the  rigid 
control  of  the  so-called 
"  hard<oal  trust."  While 
this  trust  is  believed  by 
most  people  to  fix  the  price 
of  retail  coal,  it  may  at 
least  be  said  of  it  that  its 

methods    of    operation    have        a   MANUFACTURING   PLANT   IN    FULL  BLj\ST:    BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

resulted  in  economical  pro-  equifWENT  with  MODERN  5MOKE. prevention  CRATES 
duction, — -a  truly  wonder- 
ful showing  in  economy.  Organized  busi-  in  the  several  States  unless  the  Constitution 
ness  methods  and  monopoly  possibly,  with  could  be  stretched  to  cover  coal  production 
the  suppression  of  cutthroat  competition,  because  of  its  bearinu  on  interstate  traffic, 
have  resulted  in  reducing  the  waste  in  min-  yet  it  seems  to  him  that  before  long  it  will 
ing  from  one  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  for  be  necessary  for  the  country  to  make  a  choice 
every  ton  mined  to  less  than  one-halt  a  ton  from  three  e\-ils.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
of  waste  for  every  ton  mined.  Whether  the  continuation  of  the  present  conditions, — 
price  of  coal  as  fixed  by  the  trust  is  too  high  feasting  for  to-day  and  remorse  for  to-mor- 
to  suit  those  who  operate  ho  use -heating  row.  The  second  is  the  ultimate  control  of 
plants,  or  whether  we  thtnic  the  margin  of  the  great  bituminous  coal-tields  by  a  corn- 
profit  to  the  operator  and  the  dealer  too  high,  hination  of  interests  that  will  make  the 
the  stopping  of  this  profligate  waste  of  a  "  hard-coal  trust,"  with  its  little  500  square 
precious  fuel  certainly  tends  to  keep  the  price  miles  of  coal  land,  appear  absolutely  puny, 


I  lower  level  than  it  wotild  1 
have  been. 

Bituminous  coal,  however,  is  coming 
and  more  into  use  for  heating  purposes, 
the  an^racite  deposits  are  actually  shoiving 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the  question   no^v 
presents  itself:  Is  there  to  arise  and  confroni 
us  a  giant  soft-coal  trust?    The  same  condi- 
tions at  present  very  largely  apply  to  bitu- 
minous coal  production  that  in  former  years    trol  of  a  comparatively  few 
obtained  in  anthracite  mining;  there  is  waste-    New  York  and  Chicago.     He  does  not  con- 
ful  competition,   district   competing   against    sider  State  control  a  possible  alternative  un- 
dittrict,  and  State  against  State,  with  great    der  the  competitive  conditions  referred   to. 
COHRqucnt  loss  of  coal  and  reckless  disregard    In  any  light  in  which  it  may  be  viewed  the 
for  die  safety  of  the  miner,  and  it  is  predicted    problem  is  a  big  one. 
by  dMse  who  believe  that  they  have  a  view 


and  dwarf  into  comparative  insignificance 
the  much  exploited  "  water-power  trust." 
l"he  third  is  governmental  supervision  and 
regulation.  The  firsr  will  be  bad;  the  scc- 
;  the  third  is  problematical.  Mr. 
Parker  contends  that  the  present  conditions 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  nor  does  he 
believe  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  permit  the 
bituminous  coal  supply  to  get  into  the  con- 
I  living  in 


into  die  future  that  some  rcgula 
foie  lone  become  necessary  for  the 
a  fieUs,  as  was  practically  forced  i 


illbe- 
ito  the 


Mr.  £.  W.  Parker,  the  coal  statistician  of 


ENORMOUS  tX)VERNMENT  COAL  TRACTS 

A  feature  of  the  fuel  question  which  ia 
of  great   interest  to   the  country  and  espe- 
cially to  the  West  is  the  federal  administrar 
of  the  great  coal  measures  in  the  public- 


the  GeoloiKal  Surve>%  remarks  that  while    land  States.    If  the  coal  lands  still  belonging 

nnder  mr  qrstcni  of  government  the  federal    to  the  C^vemment  are  wisely  legislated  for 

I  have  CO  jurisdiction  over  mines    by  Congress  and  rigidly  administered  by  dK 
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Executive,  the  question  of  coal  monopoly  had  been  the  prices  previously  charged  for 
will  be  in  a  large  measure  solved.  The  fol-  all  coal  lands,  regardless  of  values.  Sccre- 
lowing  table  shows  in  round  numbers  the  tary  Garfield  construed  the  law  to  the  effect 
estimated  tonnage  of  coal  by  the  Geological  that  the  figures  named  were  clearly  mini- 
Survey  in  these  States:  mum  prices,  and  that  the  lands  were  subject 

Short  tons.  to  classification  and  valuation.     The  Gco- 

caiifornia  :::::::::::::::::::::::    i.ooo.oooiooo  logical  Survey,  whose  enabling  act  charged 

Colorado   3'^i'^^9'995*995  it  with  the  classification  of  the  public  lands, 

Idaho    600,000,000  ,                                    •             j 

Montana  303,000,000,000  was  put  to  work  at  once  measunng  and  corn- 
New  Mexico 163.000,000,000  niitinp^  the  coal  beds  estimatinp-  their  ton- 
North  Dakota 500,000,000,000  P'J'-i"g   ^^^  ^oai    Dcas,   estimating    «-ncir   ton 

Oregon  1.000,000,000  nage,  and  placing  a  valuation  on  each  forty- 
South  Dakota 10.000.000.000  ^'        ^       \     I     „        *u-              J          -.U     1      J 

Utah  196,000,000,000  acre  tract.    As  tast  as  this  was  done  the  land 

Washington   20.000,000.000  ,,,„<,   rpcfnrpH    fn  pnfrv  anH   <;alp       The  maxi- 

Wyoming  424,000,000,000  ^^  ^  restorea  to  entr>  ana  saie.      i  ne  maxi 

mum  valuation  was  placed  at  $ioo  an  acre, 

Total 1,98».6G0,000,000  j               •  j        ui               i     l       J                 -U           U  ^ 

and   considerable   coal    land   was   thereafter 

Here  is  a  total  tonnage  of  nearly  2,000,-  sold  at  $75,  $50,  $40,  and  $30  an  acre,  as 

000,000,000,    and    Uncle    Sam's    coal    map  well  as  some  at  the  minimum  price.    At  the 

shows  an  area  of  over  80,000,000  acres  of  same   time   coal   land    frauds   were   stopped 

**  workable  "  or  easily  accessible  coal   lands  forthwith. 

in  the  West,  from  which  nearly  500,000,000  This  was  a  long  step  forward  toward  se- 

tons  of  coal  have  already  been  mined.     In  curing    an    equitable    price    for   public   coal 

addition  there  are  many  thousands  of  square  land,  but  Secretary  Ballinger  has  made  an- 

miles  of  coal  which  is  accessible  with  diffi-  other  logical  advance  and   has   inaugurated 

culty,  owing  to  its  great  depth,  but  which  a  scheme  of  valuation  based  on  tonnage  as 

will   be   eventually   mined   as  coal   becomes  well  as  on   the  grade  of  coal.     Under  the 

scarcer.  present  plan  the  maximum  price  is  $300  an 

It   is  estimated   by   the  Survey  geologists  acre. 

that  of  the  Western  coal  area  of  128,000,000  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
acres  about  two-thirds,  or  00,000,000  acres, 

is  still  in  Government  ownership.  This  Further  than  this,  however.  Secretary  Bal- 
raised  the  interesting  question  several  years  linger  has  ruled  that  in  developed  coal-fields 
ago:  What  has  become  of  the  other  40,-  where  the  extent  and  character  of  the  de- 
000,000  acres  of  coal  land  originally  belong-  posits  are  well  known  there  is  no  limit  to 
ing,  of  course,  to  the  Government?  An  ex-  the  value  that  may  be  fixed  on  the  Govern- 
amination  of  the  Land  Office  records  showed  ment  coal  lands.  That  is,  in  cases  where 
that  less  than  400,000  acres  of  public  lands  such  lands  lie  adjacent  to  private  coal  lands 
had  been  disposed  of  as  "  coal  lands."  A  now  being  mined,  so  that  the  purchaser 
large  proportion  of  this  difference  was  ad-  knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting,  the  price 
mittedly  included  in  railroad  and  other  land  is  fixed  on  the  exact  tonnage  basis  and  in 
grants,  but  the  conclusion  was  forced  that  some  cases  this  exceeds  the  $300  per  acre 
enormous  areas,  many  times  the  acreage  sold  limit  by  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
as  coal  land,  had  been  acquired  through  price  of  the  coal  lands  is  thus  definitely  de- 
frauds or  ignorance  under  the  homestead,  termined  at  a  coal  price,  and  while  high  as 
desert,  and  other  land  laws.  compared     with     the     give-away     minimum 

«   ,.r   ^,,r,  ^r^cs^  price,  the  amounts  seldom  exceed  a  quarter 

COAL    FRAUDS    IN    THE    WEST  .    V^              ^.               j     •       <uU                     j •  .   •  ^ 

of   the   royalties   paid    in   the  same   districts 

An    investigation   uncovering  evidence  of  among  private  interests, 

extensive  frauds  led   to  the  withdrawal  by  Prices  fixed  by  the  Survey  vary  with  the 

President  Roosevelt  of  over  66,000,000  acres  quality  of  the  coal  from  one-half  cent  a  ton 

of  supposed  coal  lands  pending  geologic  ex-  for  low-grade  bituminous  to  three  cents  a 

amination   and  classification.     At  the  same  ton     for    anthracite    or    coking-bituminous 

time  the  coal-land  law  was  brought  down  coals.     The  tonnage  is  always  calculated  in 

from  the  shelf,  dusted  off,  and  examined  by  the  interest  of  the  purchaser.     For  instance, 

the  lawyers  of  the  Interior  Department.     It  in  a  ten-foot  coal  bed  the  actual  tonnage  un- 

was  found  that  it  provided  that  public  coal  der  an  acre  is  18,000  tons.     Private  engi- 

land  could  be  sold  for  not  less  than  $20  an  neers  estimate  that  in  such  a  bed  from  12,- 

acre,  if  within  15  miles  of  a  railroad,  and  000  to  1 4,000  tons  would  be  actually  mined ; 

$]0  an  acre,  if  outside  such  limit.     These  the   balance   would    be    necessarily   wasted. 
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The  Government,  however,   values  such  a  the  States  and  private  owners,  as  well  as  bjr 

bed  on  the  basis  of  only  10,000  tons,  so  that  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  a  number  of 

actual  recovery  should  in  every  case  exceed  cases  where  land  was  fraudulently  acquired 

the  tonnage  on  which  the  valuation  is  based,  by  coal  companies,  but  later  recovered  by  the 

The  best  plan  would,  of  course,  be  for  Con-  Government^     In  one  instance  a  coal  com- 

gress  to  empower  the  Government  to  lease  pany  in  Wyoming  acquired  through  fraudu- 

its  coal  lands  and  exact  a  royalty  for  the  lent  entries  a  tract  of  land  at  the  minimum 

coal  actually  mined.     This  would  bring  to  rate  of  $20  an  acre  and  carried  on  mining 

the  Government  an  absolutely  equitable  re-  operations.     This  company  has  settled  with 

turn,  and  would  at  the  same  time  allow  for  the  Government,   out   of  court,   by  paying 

adequate  regulation.  eight  cents   a  ton   royalty   for  all   the  coal 

A  leasing  system  is  advocated  by  the  Sec-  mined,  and  was  anxious  for  the  privilege  of 

retary  of  the  Interior  in  his  1909  annual  re-  being  allowed  to  continue  the  mining  at  this 

port.    Various  bills  have  also  been  introduced  rate.     This,  however,  could  not  be  granted 

in  this  Congress  separating  the  surface  rights  under  the  law.     Here  the  Government  re- 

from  title  to  the  coal  underneath,  a  step  in  ceived  the  original  $20  an  acre  besides  $31,- 

the  right  direction.  000  in  royalty  for  the  partial  working  of 

the  coal  on  the  seventv-four  acres  involved, 

LARGELY  INXREASED  VALUATIONS  ^„j   ^^   ^j^   ^^^   ^ack    the   land.       Had    thc 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  from  the  company  been  permitted  to  mine  out  all  the 
figures  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  workable  coal  on  the  eight-cent  basis  the  re- 
General  Land  Office  showing  the  gain  to  the  turn  to  the  Government  would  have  been 
Government  under  the  new  valuation  plan.  ?I320  an  acre,  or  four  times  the  charge  for 
In  one  township  in  Wyoming  a  comparative  the  land  under  the  present  valuation  plan. 
aDDroxiixiate  statement  is  as  follows: 

«HHiu^utMt^  9^«iciii^iii.  19  od  luiiuw:*.  XOTABLE    VICTORY    FOR    THE    GOVERNMENT 

Ob  IwbIs  of  mtnlmam  price $4((0.000 

On  basts  of  valuation  plan  of  last  year:..   1.000.000         t„   „„««.i,4>^  :«o«.««^-  ^   1« «  * «*.  ^i  ^   w 

On  Iwsls  of  1  cent  a  ton  under  present  plan  2,800,000  ^"  another  mstance  a  large  tract  ol  pub- 

In  another  instance  in  a   Montana  coal  !^'^  coal  land  u-as  acquired  by  fraud  as  graz- 

tract  the  following  is  the  showing:  ^"^,  ^,^^  ^^  f^^^l  one-tenth  the  minimum 

under  minimum  price  . .    $112,000  ^^^-If  ^   cost       Here   again   the   case   was 

Under  TalnatSon  plan  of  lant  year 141.000  settled  out  or  court,   title   to  the   land   be- 
Under  premit  tonnage  valuation 370.000  j^g  returned  to  the  Government,  and  in  ad- 

In  a  single   township   in   the   Horsethief  dition  to  paying  a  fine  of  $8ooo  the  coal 

Canyon  coal-field  of  Wyoming  the  present  company  paid  over  an  indemnity  to  the  Gov- 

Govemment  valuation  of  the  coal   land  is  ernment  of  $192,000  for  the  coal  mined,  the 

$8,134,900,  as  agaifist  $469*655  under  the  rate  per  ton  being  largely  in  excess  of  what 

minimiun  ^rice.     One  square  mile  of  this  would  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  present 

township  has  been  classified  and  valued  at  valuation  scheme. 

$ai6,6oo,^  whereas  on  an  eight-cent  royalty  The  present  coal-land  policy  provides  for 

basis,  which  is  about  the  lowest  prevailing  the  saving  to  the  Government  and  the  peo- 

rate^  die  returns  would  be  $2,887»ooo.  pie  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  prevents 

Thc  Survey's  classification  and  valuation  the   monopolization   by  private   interests  of 

work  during  July  of  last  year  included  695,-  the  Western  coal-fields.    The  most  advanced, 

456  acres  of  coal  lands  and  totaled  $63,248,-  scientific,  and  effective  methods  of  classify- 

37^  or  an  average  of  $91  an  acre,  as  against  ing  and  valuing  the  nation's  remaining  coal 

$l3i5^5»CMl8    minimum    price.     The    total  lands  possible  under  the  present  law  have 

work  of  thc  Surve>'  along  these  lines  from  been  adopted,  and  the  evident  intent  of  the 

fast  AprO,  when  the  new  regulations  went  polic>^   initiated   by   Secretar>'  Garfield   and 

effect,  to  January  i,  19 10,  foots  up  a  now  further  advanced  by  Secretary  Ballinger 

vahiation  of  $149,772,443,  as  against  a  is  to  promote  development  and  economical 

price  of  $48,240,970, — a  differ-  utilization,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 

enoe  of  more  than  $100,000,000.  adequate  returns  from  these  valuable  lands. 

VALUATIONS  STILL  CONSERVATIVE  .    ^^"\  '*'  "f  ~"^«^'  ^°™^  Opposition  to  the 

increased  valuation  which  the  Government 

The  conservatism  of  even  the  present  val-  is  placing  upon  its  coal  land.     It  may  be 

figures  for  public  coal  land  is  empha-  conceded  that  the  policy  of  basing  the  price 

hf  a  oon^arison  of  the  Government  on  quantity  and  quality  of  the  article  sold 

vduatioiis  widl  the  leasing  rates  charged  by  will  not  encourage  purchase  by  speculators, 


-  *■  •    ■ 


IS  THERE  A  MARKET  FOR  GOVERNMENT  COAL 
LAND   AT    INCREASED    PRICES? 
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but  it  is  maintained  that  the  Government  law  this  would  all  eventually  come  back  into 
valuation  will  not  impede  the  disposition  of  the  general  treasury, 
the  coal  deposits  for  purposes  of  utilization. 
The  real  development  of  the  West  will  be 
promoted,  not  retarded.  Moreover,  those 
who  would  oppose  the  policy,  even  in  the  It  is  often  asked  in  this  connection 
West,  must  be  greatly  in  the  minority  when  whether,  with  40,000,000  acres  of  coal  land 
it  is  considered  that  the  coal  receipts  go  into  in  the  West  now  in  private  ownership,  in- 
the  Reclamation  Fund  for  the  irrigation  of  eluding  beds  eighty  feet  thick  of  solid,  high- 
arid  lands.  The  greater  the  coal  receipts  the  grade  coal,  there  will  ever  be  within  the 
more  money  for  Government  irrigation  and  present  generation  any  demand  for  the  Gov- 
home-making,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ernment  high-grade  coal  lands  at  $200,  or 
burden  of  increase  in  coal-land  prices  does  $400,  or  possibly  $800  an  acre.  Most  cer- 
not  fall  upon  the  settler,  but  upon  the  min-  tainly  there  will  be  a  demand  for  such  lands; 
ing  corporation.  The  classification  and  for  there  is  scarcely  an  opportunity  in  the 
higher  valuation  of  the  public  coal  lands  hold  United  States  to-day  which  promises  such 
out  the  assurance  of  a  large  and  increasing  safe  and  liberal  returns  to  the  investment  of 
income  to  the  irrigation  fund  for  years  and  capital.  The  Western  coal-fields  have  be- 
decades  to  come.  The  coal-land  sales  for  come  far  and  away  the  biggest  asset  of  na- 
December,  1908,  and  January,  1909,  tional  irrigation.  Everything  points  to  an 
amounted  to  $98,657,  or  at  the  rate  of  active  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
nearly  $600,000  a  year.  This  alone  would  these  lands  under  the  present  valuation 
convert  into  homes  20,000  acres  of  desert  scheme;  in  fact,  the  very  classification  by 
land.  1  aking  as  a  basis  $30  an  acre  as  the  the  Geological  Survey  has  given  them  fixed 
cost  of  reclamation  by  irrigation,  it  will  be  values  in  the  eyes  of  prospective  purchasers, 
seen  that  every  acre  sold  of  Government  The  statement  is  occasionally  heard  that 
$300  coal  land  will  reclaim  for  homes  ten  this  policy  of  higher  Government  valuation 
acres  of  desert  and  every  acre  of  coal  sold  is  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  big 
at  $600  will  reclaim  twenty  acres  of  desert,  companies.  They  themselves  own  great  coal 
More  recent  transactions  indicate  that  the  tracts,  and  this  high  pricing  of  the  public 
Government  coal-land  sales  will  range  great-  coal  lands,  it  is  stated,  will  kill  all  independ- 
ly  in  excess  of  these  figures.*  ent  competition.      Such   statements   are   the 

reverse  of  the  truth,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 

PROVIDES  A  VAST  FUTURE  IRRIGATiON   FUND  ^i         i  •  i  •  ^U  1  ^u 

the  big  coal  companies  themselves, — the 
Any  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  the  Rocky 
Government  coal  lands  on  the  basis  of  the  Mountain  Coal  Company,  and  others, — are 
present  valuations  is  naturally  something  of  a  to-day  leasing  from  other  partie^  and  work- 
guess,  since  many  important  fields  have  not  ing  coal  lands  on  a  lO-cents-a-ton  royalty 
yet  been  examined  in  detail ;  but  leaving  out  basis  and  thus  actually  paying  in  royalties 
of  consideration  the  great  lignite  fields  and  from  four  to  ten  times  what  the  Government 
estimating  the  average  value  of  the  remain-  would  charge  the  entryman  as  a  cash  price 
ing  40,000,000  acres  of  higher-grade  Gov-  for  similar  coal  lands. 

ernment  coal  lands  at  even  $50  an  acre  there        Viewed  in  the  most  conservative  light  the 

would   result  an  aggregate   contribution   to  Government's  classification  of  its  coal  lands 

the  Reclamation   Fund  of  two  billion   dol-  not  only  reduces  the  danger  of  monopoly  in 

lars,  or  sufficient  to  reclaim  to  fertility  every  the  great  Western   coal-fields  and  provides 

irrigable  acre  in  the  West  without  expense  to  against  overproduction  and  wasteful  compe- 

the  nation.     In  fact,  under  the  Reclamation  tition  but  it  secures  to  national  irrigation  an 

•  At  the  Salt  Lake  citv  land  office  alone,  during  ever  increasing  and  enormous  fund  for  the 

the  single  month  of  September,  iJ><>\f2j)o.ooo  worth  reclamation    of    the    nation's    waste    places 

of  coal-land  sales  were  made,  and  fifty  declaratory  11/-  1    •      i         11        e 

statements  filed  for    pnrchnse    of  additional    coal  which  can  only  be  ngured  in  hundreds  of 

tracts,  ranging  from  40  to  160  acres  each  and  aggre-  ^;ii'   „„  «x  j«n«*^ 

gating  probably  another  $200,000.  millions  Ot  dollars. 


:^;^6s:i«s£^ 
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INTENSIVE  RAILROADING 

BY   CHARLES   F.   SPEARE 

npHROUGH  the  night  air  to  the  summit  idly  calculating  with  pencil  and  paper.     He 

of  the  mountain  where  we  stood  came  figured  for  a  long  time,  then  looked  up  with 

the  alternating  puffs  and  snorts  of  two  en-  the  radiant  smile  of  a  man  who  has  worked 

gines  down  the  line.    They  seemed  far  apart  out  a  scheme  of  greatest  moment  to  man- 

and  moving  in  opposite  directions,  but  they  kind. 

were  really  the  beginning  and   the  end   of        "  That   Mallet  engine   you   saw   pushing 

the  same  train,  this  engine  that  hauled  and  the  train  will  revolutionize  railroading,"  he 

that  other  one  that  pushed.     The  train  was  remarked.     '*  It  is  already  doing  so.     It  is 

known  officially  as  "317,"  out  of  Cumber-  the  greatest  new  factor  in  the  transportation 

land  at  midnight  with  a  load  of  3000  tons  business  of  to-day.     It  does  the  work  of  two 

of  coal  for  the  seaboard.     It  was  climbing  a  of  our  biggest  engines  and  of  three  of  the 

I  per  cent,  grade  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  smaller  types  and  does  it  better  and  with  less 

that  meant  the  straining   to   its  utmost  of  effort  and  at  greatly  reduced  cost.    The  train 

every  pound  of  power  and   an   industrious  load  of  3000  tons  that  just  went  up  the  road 

fireman  in  the  cab  if  the  load  was  to  go  over  called   for  one  engine  and  two  helpers  be- 

the  hill  in  one  section.     By  the  sparks  that  fore.     We  sometimes  had  to  split  the  train 

showered    skyward    we    traced    the    train's  in  two  before  we  got  up  the  grade.     If  we 

course  and  a  sharp  curve  gave  us  an  instant  wanted  it  to  go  slower  we  could  put  on  a 

glimpse  of  the  blazing  firebox.  few  more  cars.     We  haven't  tested  out  old 

After  a  little  the  rails  at  our  feet  brought  *  910'  yet.     She  cost  $25,000  at  the  shops, 

news  of  the  oncoming  of   the   train ;   then  but  she  will  pay  for  lierself  in  a  year  and  a 

there  was  an  underground  roar  and  the  earth  half.    That's  what  her  makers  guarantee.    I 

trembled  and  we  stepped  back  to  the  protec-  claim  that  she  will  do  it  in  twelve  months. 

tion  of  the  siding  to  measure  the  height  and  We  have  just  put  on  two  of  these  Mallets 

weight  and  length  of  this  enormous  bulk  of  and,  green  as  they  are,  they  are  saving  us 

engines  and  cars.    The  leader  was  of  great  $3000  a  month." 

size,  125  tons'  weight,  the  General  Mana-  Then  he  showed  me  his  figures,  which 
ger  said,  of  the  consolidation  t>'pe  that  could  told  how  one  of  these  new  giants  of  the 
pull  a  train  on  the  level  to  the  draw-bar  rails  which  are  built  to  weigh  from  200  to 
capacity.  Its  drivers  were  higher  than  our  300  tons  and  are  100  feet  long,  the  weight 
beads.  The  engineman  in  his  cab  looked  and  length  of  a  complete  freight  train  unit 
out  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  elevated  a  dozen  years  ago,  could  be  pressed  for  more 
perch.  We  began  to  count  the  cars,  loaded  work  than  tw^o  or  three  of  the  ordinary  type 
to  the  tops  with  coal  fresh  mined,  forty  engines,  which  meant  a  daily  reduction  of 
tons  to  the  car.  "  Now  look  out  for  her,"  from  $30  to  $40  per  engine  in  crew  hire,  or 
shouted  the  General  Manager  (we  were  an  annual  saving  in  labor  alone  of  approxi- 
ODunting  in  the  sixties),  *^  and  see  her  work."  mately  $10,000  for  ever>'  engine  it  replaced, 
Out  of  the  dark  came  a  great,  towering  with  the  economy  in  fuel  along  proportion- 
shape  like  the  black  hull  of  a  liner.  But  it  ate  lines.  He  told  of  one  of  these  Mallets 
had  die  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  a  boiler  the  that  was  working  out  on  Hill's  road  in  the 
length  of  two  or  three  of  an  ordinary  engine  Cascade  Mountains  and  doing  50  per  cent. 
and  its  frame  seemed  as  tall  as  the  pines  lean-  more  labor  with  a  35  per  cent,  saving  in 
ing  over  the  track.  The  engine  moved  with  coal  than  the  former  largest  tj'pe  of  engine, 
grace,  pushing  its  load  with  no  more  appar-  of  another  that  was  hauling  over  3c  per  cent. 
ent  effort  than  that  put  forth  by  a  maid  pro-  more  load  and  burning  27  per  cent,  less 
pdling  a  babjr  carriage,  and  seeming  nowhere  coal  per  mile  of  those  on  the  2  per  cent. 
near  die  limit  of  its  pushing  capacity.  So  it  Sierra  grades  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
slowly  up  the  grade  and  into  the  have  about  doubled  efficiency  at  one-third 
of  the  night.  former  costs,  and  of  the  giant  of  them  all, 

We  woe  back  in  the  General  Manager's  just  delivered  to  the  Santa  Fe,  whose  weight, 

car.    That  oflScial  was  sitting  at  a  table  rap-  with    tender,    is    700,000    pounds.      These 
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figures  did  not  take  into  account  the  great  quarters  of  construction  gangs.  It  does  not 
relief  from  congestion  to  a  railroad  with  pay  to  haul  them.  A  few  years  ago  forty 
mountain  grades,  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  tons  was  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  coaJ 
many  helper  engines,  which  get  in  the  way  car,  now  it  is  fifty  tons,  and  very  soon  it  will 
of  revenue  traffic  when  they  are  going  back  be  seventy  tons.  Units  of  railroad  measure- 
empty  for  their  loads.  ment  are  expanding  in  all  directions.     The 

This  is  one  phase  of  intensive  railroading.  ^  train  load  quickly  catches  up  to  the  maxi- 
The  English  farmer  and  the  French  peasant,  mum  endeavor  of  the  engines  that  haul  it. 
limited  to  a  small  plot  of  land,  cultivate  it  The  strength  of  railroad  bridges  and  track 
to  the  last  inch  and  raise  from  lOO  to  150  increases  as  the  weight  of  equipment  grows, 
per  cent,  more  grain  per  acre  than  the  If  it  does  not,  then  there  is  speedy  disaster. 
American  farmer  whose  lands  spread  out  be-  If  you  ask  why  one  road  has  its  Mallets  and 
yond  his  vision.  Congested  cities  relieve  Consolidateds  and  its  half-mile  long  trains  of 
congestion  in  piling  stories  upon  stories  until  steel  cars  and  its  neighbor  none  of  these 
there  is  a  population  of  thousands  hundreds  things  the  answer  usually  is  that  the  latter 
of  feet  above  the  street.  The  railroad  is  cannot  sustain  them.  It  would  be  physically 
crowded  in  another  direction  and  has  been  crushed  beneath  the  load, 
forced  to  find  relief,  and  therefore,  profit,  It  costs  no  more  to  move  a  loaded  car 
by  new^  means.  Rates  decline,  the  price  of  than  an  empty  one.  The  additional  friction 
materials  goes  up,  labor  never  ceases  with  of  the  former  is  not  enough  to  count  against 
its  demands  for  a  better  wage,  and  shippers  it  when  fuel  consumption  is  considered.  By 
lie  in  ambush  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  the  same  reckoning  a  car  loaded  to  three- 
forerunners  of  higher  rates.  Combinations  quarters  of  its  capacity  carries  a  profit  be- 
of  railroads  bring  their  economies.  But  these  yond  the  first  consideration  of  gross  revenue 
are  small.  Traffic  understandings  within  the  over  the  one  half  loaded.  Extending  this  to 
limits  of  the  law  create  a  larger  volume  of  an  entire  train  it  costs  no  more  to  move  fifty 
business  and  a  more  economic  routing  of  it.  cars  than  thirty,  or  seventy  than  fifty,  provid- 
This  only  adds  a  small  per  cent,  to  gross  ed  the  engine  power,  or,  speaking  technically, 
revenue.  If  the  stockholder  is  to  be  served  **  tractive  effort,"  is  great  enough.  This  is 
and  dividends  are  to  be  paid  the  railroad  the  science  of  transportation  that  James  J. 
must  apply  intensive  principles  in  its  opera-  Hill  developed  and  has  carried  to  such  an 
tions.  That  is  what  the  up-to-date  general  extreme  that  he  is  said  to  have  advised  a  sta- 
manager  and  his  staff  are  doing.  In  most  tion  agent  not  to  ship  a  corpse  until  he  got  a 
cases  we  find  the  application  of  this  intensive  full  carload.  E.  H.  Harriman,  in  his  short 
principle  to  railroading  on  systems  that  have  career,  developed  it  in  even  more  intense 
most  recently  shown  great  wealth.  form,    and    progressive    railroads,    east    and 

The   so-called    Mallet   compound   engine,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  are  now  taking 

which  is  really  nothing  more  than  two  en-  it  up  as  their  greatest  relief  and  the  quick- 

gine  bodies  combined  in  one,  a  sort  of  loco-  est  means  to  an  end  in  satisfactory  profit, 

motive  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  is  but  an  illus-  As  a  result  of  these  methods  we  see  to-day 

tration   of   this    new   means   of   overcoming  the  assembling  of  trains  of  enormous  length 

growing  expense   with   greater   economy   in  and  weight  combining  the  loads  of  several 

operations.     It  is  a  labor-saving  medium  and  trains  of  days  gone  by  and  cars  whose  aver- 

one  that  will  enter  largely   into  the  argu-  age  annual  load  is  increasing  from  5  to  10 

ments  of  labor  unions  for  higher  wages  of  per  cent.     It  is  obvious  that  concentration 

engineers  and  firemen.     Personally  I  do  not  of  this  sort  spells  economy  in  labor,  in  fuel, 

think  that  the  railroads  have  given  sufficient  and  in  dispatching.     It  reduces  the  number 

consideration   to  the   larger  individual   unit  of  accidents.     Under  the  old   practice,   for 

of  revenue  which  the  crews  manning  these  example,  a  mixed  train  of  twenty  coal  cars 

great  locomotives  produce,  or  that  they  re-  and  ten  box  cars,  approximating   iioo  tons 

ward  them  in  proportion  to  their  increased  revenue  weight,  started  out  from  a  terminal 

revenue  production.  with  one  engine.    The  gross  freight  revenue 

Another   instrument    for   economy   is    the  at  one  cent  a  ton  a  mile  would  be  $1100  for 

larger  type  of  steel  and  wooden  cars.     The  every  100  miles  run,  assuming  that  the  cars 

traveler  nowadays  sees  scattered   about  the  were  all   loaded.     Take  a  modern   illustra- 

country  very  few  of  the  old  twenty-ton  ca-  tion:  A  train  of  sixty  cars,  or  2400  to  30CX) 

pacity  wooden  box  cars.     Most  of  them  are  tons,  permitted  by  the  increase  of  locomo- 

going  to  rot  on  side  tracks  as  the  summer  tive  power  which  costs  no  more  for  the  100 
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(We^bt  n(  engine.  4(i:!,4.'i.  jmhiit! 
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deht  of  GDRlnc  iind  ii'inlur,  Tuo.UUO  poiinilx ;  dl^i 
inches ;  plalon  Blroke,  ^14  Imhe* :  steam  prcRSiirf 
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le  effort,  10S.300  iHiunds ;  lenglh  of  englnp,  60  (ei 
il  th Ice- fourths  at  the  tender  shovra  In  Itic  picture 


tnile  run  than  the  smaller  engine,  but  wliich 
creates  fnxn  $2500  to  $3000  in  revenues. 
Here  we  have  the  results  after  «hich  the 
traiuportation  officials  of  railroads  are  aim- 
ing The  Virginian  Railway,  to  build 
which  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers  pledged  his 
great  fortune  and  whose  construction 
changed  the  entire  phy-sical  aspect  of  parts 
of  the  State  where  it  was  put  down,  is  mov- 
ing train  loads  of  coal  a  tnile  long,  consist- 
ing of  as  many  as  125  cars  of  fifty  tons  ca- 
pacity. Its  ponderous  engines  can  move 
these  trains  from  the  mines  to  tidetvater  with 
no  effort,  and  each  train  load  of  this  excep- 
tional sort  produces  a  gross  revenue  of  be- 
tween $7000  and  $8000.  This  is  done  un- 
der test,  however,  and  ts  not  the  ordinary 
practice. 

It  is  ai^ed,  with  some  justice,  that,  while 
the  raQroad  is  bettering  its  position  by  means 
of  the  larger  units,  the  shipper  is  suffering 
poorer  service.  This,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  general  proposition,  for  most  of 
the  heavy  loading  is  on  low-grade  freight 
whose  movement  need  not  be  hurried.  The 
devdopmcnt  of  the  merchandise  express 
shipment  by  the  railroad  more  than  offsets 
the  dimdvantages  from  former  methods. 

In  Ac  ways  I  have  indicated,  therefore, 
dw  raflnads  of  the  United  States  have  met 


and  are  overcoming  extreme  difficulties. 
These  do  not  include  the  effort  that  is  di- 
rected toward  economical  results  through 
the  lowering  of  grades  or  the  making  of 
lines  straighter  and  for  which  the  annual  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States  involves  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  early  builders  of  rail- 
roads followed  paths  of  least  resistance. 
They  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  roads  fin- 
ished and  were  compelled  to  build  cheaply. 
This  has  subsequently  involved  the  practical 
of  hundreds  of  miles  of  lines 
where  the  old  iron  trail  runs  in 
when  the  modern  highway  is 
Railroading  has  become  a 
1  tensive  railroading  a  necessity, 
be  disputed  that  many  of  the 
roads  are  making  larger  profits  per  mile  than 
ever  before  in  spite  of  larger  costs.  That 
they  should  be  penalized  for  it  i 
taxation,  in  the  different 
Congress  and  State  Legislatures  ; 
to  inflict  1  seriously  question, 
goads  initiative,  inventive  genius 
difficult   situations    hy 


in  the  West, 
queer  places 
considered. 
science  and 
It 


^ased 

that 

are  disposed 

,  the  ability 
greater  en- 
deavor, characteristics  in  the  individual 
which  we  applaud,  are  placed  at  a  discount 
and  there  follows  indifference  and  poor  serv- 
ice against  which  the  American  public  mast 
loudly  complains. 


ON  THE  DECREASE  IN  THE  MINISTRY 

BY  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

IT  is  alleged  on  all  sides  that,  proportioned  6i  per  cent.     In  the  last  twenty- four  years  the 

^      to   the   membership   and    the   growth   of  increase  of  communicants  has  been  136  per  cent., 

the  church     there   i^   a    frrnwintr   Hecreji<:e    in  °^   clergymen   51   per   cent.,   and   of   candidates 

tne  cnurcn,   tnere  is  a  growing  decrease   in  ^^y^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^^^^   one-eleventh   the 

the  number  of  clergy-  in  service.      1  his  con-  rate  of  the  increase  of  communicants.    We  have 

dition,  if  the  allegation  be  correct,  discloses  "ow,  as  has  been  noted.  469  candidates  for  Or- 

a  vital  weakness.  How  shall  men  believe  on  ^^'■^'  ^"^  ^^>"&  furnished  by  (or  for)  every  1859 
4.u^  c  ^  X  r^^j  -^u  ^  u  •  L  ^  TT-  ^  communicants.  If  there  were  one  for  every 
the  Son  of  God  without  hearing  about  Him  ?  908  communicants,  as  in  1883,  we  should  havi 
and,  How  shall  they  hear  about  Him  with-  now  960;  if  one  for  every  480  communicants,  as 
out  a  preacher  ?  are  queries  as  old  as  St.  'i  1859,  we  should  have  1816. 
Paul.  The  need  of  ministers  of  the  Gos-  facts  from  various  denominations 
pel, — I  love  that  old-fashioned  term, — is  as  tuji/  or.  «., 
great  now  as  in  the  Apostle's  time.  Any  „  ^"  ^he  decade  from  1898  to  1908  m  the 
diminution  in  the  supply,  if  such  there  be,  »o"thern  Presbyterian  Church  there  was  a 
indicates  a  most  serious  condition ;  and  every  '^  P"  ""*•  ^crease  in  the  number  of 
man  who  has  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  <:n}>'"cn".  »  M  per  cent,  increase  in  member- 
heart  and  the  development  of  Christ's  king-  ship,  but  only  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  the 
dom  among  men  upon  his  soul  must  needs  ".""ber  of  dergj^men  at  work.  The  ordina- 
feel  grave  concern  when  he  thinks  upon  the  1^°"^  '"  '^^8  were  seventy,  m  1908  but 
problem.  Whether  there  be  a  proportionate  1?">':*^°' *  decrease  of  40  per  cent.  In  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  clergy  or  not,  it  ^^P"'*  C''"'''^*'  "^"""g  ^^^  ^ame  period  there 
is  evident  that  such  is  the  demand  from  every  J"'^*  ^"  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
quarter  for  clerg>'men  that  there  are  by  no  ''f  "^  churches,  20  per  cent,  m  the  number 
means  enough  men  to  meet  it.  The  work  °{  members,  and  14  per  cent,  in  the  number 
has  outgrown  the  supply  of  workers  and  we  P*  ordinations.  In  the  Congregational  Church 
are  confronted  everywhere  by  opportunities  there  was  a  5  per  cent,  increase  m  the  num- 
which  cannot  be  seized  for  lack  of  men.  *>"  °^  ministers  in  that  time,  as  against  a 
In  my  own  church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  ^b  per  cent,  increase  in  members.  In  Con- 
in  1889  we  had  3895  clergymen  on  the  rolls,  gregational  theological  seminaries  m  1881 
which  in  1908  had  increased  to  5424,  or  39  '»"«^^'»s  «"«  ««:"•<"•  t"  ^^ery  4000  church 
per  cent.  In  the  same  twenty-year  period  the  members,  or  one  to  every  2000  church  farai- 
communicants  increased  from  459,003  to  ''"•  I"  '9p8  there  was  one  senior  to  every 
874.496,  or  an  increase  of  90  per  cent.  The  8000  church  members,  or  one  to  every  6000 
number  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  last  pmilies.  The  Presbyterian  Church  reports 
ten  years  has  shown  an  actual  decrease.  In  '"  ""  yf^"  ^"  '"<^''^^«e  of  32  per  cent,  in 
1898  there  were  571 ;  in  1908,  438,— a  loss  membership,  30  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
of  23  per  cent.  In  the  last  five  years  the  churches,  with  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  has  been  practically  stationary,  ""mber  of  ministers.  In  1898  there  were 
fluctuating  between  464  and   436.     In  the  ^f  ordinations,  in  1908  but  182,  a  decrease 

three  years  from  1904  to  1907  the  increase  in  f?.  ^?^  *■*"''  ...         ,         ,       ... 

the  total  number  of  clergy  has  amounted  to  .    ^11  these  statistics  have  been  furnished  me 

bnlv  I  ';8  •  ^  omcials  01  the  various  churches  referred 

To  go'  further  back  than  the  twenty-year  *»•    J.^^  fe  Presumably  more  correct  than 

period,  I  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  the    United    States    Census    (Bulletm    No 

and    very   startling   paper   by   Dr.    Samuel  >03),  wh'ch  compares  figures  for  1890  and 

Hart,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut:  '9o6.    The  bulletin  is  confessedly  incomplete 

and  probably  more  incomplete  lor  the  earner 

In  forty-eight  years  the  number  of  our  com-  than  for  the  later  date,  so  that  the  statements 
municants  has  increased  by  453  per  cent     the  ^^^^   j,y    the    various    secretaries    are    more 
number  of  clergymen  by  158  per  cent.,  and  the  ^      t       j         j  j                ^%         ^u      x  11       • 
number  of  our  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  by  ^0    be    depended    upon    than    the    following 
table  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  bulle- 

♦  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Living  Church  .  •      •      ^..-.ci-Jnn  • 

tlmanacs  for  the  years  mentioned.  ^»"  *"  qucsiion . 
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PEBCiifTAoi  OF  IXCBEA8.  FROM  1890  TO  1906.         ^^^    afid  Columbia  wcFc  planning  to  enter 

Value  ^u         •    •  ^ 

Com-  of  the  ministry. 

muni-  Church  prop-  Clergy- 
cants,  bldgs.    erty.    ^men.  STAGNATION  MEANS  DEATH 
Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 
Baptist  churchee 52.5       33.0*     69.9*      70.7          ^in.  i         i  i  /•     i  .     • 

Congreeatlonal  churches ..  36.6  22.3  45.9  14.7  Whatever  be  the  value  of  these  statistics, 
M^rtarcfSr^hei:  i !  fzl  ii  1^%  fd  '*  «  undeniably  true  that  every  church  needs 
Protestant  Episcopal 66.7      37.9      54.0      29.5    more  ministers  and  is  constantly  seeking  to 

MEN  PREPARING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  increase   the   supply    to   meet   the   demand. 

There   is  not  a  church  paper  in   the  land 

According  to   the   report  of   the   United  ^hich  does  not  present  evidence  of  this  fact 

States  Commi^ioncr  of  Education  in   i888  {„  its  columns,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  the  dis- 

there  were  6989  theological  students  in  the  cussion  to  remember  that  even  the  keeping 

United  States  of  all  varieties,  including  Ro-  pace  by  the  number  of  ministers  with  the  in- 

man  Catholic.    In  1898  the  number  had  in-  crease  in  the  communicants  and  in  church 

creased  to  8261,  m  1905  it  had  decreased  to  buildings  is  not  sufficient.     The  growth  of 

7580,  a  loss  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  seven  years,  the  churches  must  largely  exceed  that  of  the 

although  there  was  a  net  gain  of  8  per  cent,  population,  and  the  growth  in  the  ministry 

for  seventeen  years.    Every  church  in  the  list  ^ust  exceed  the  growth  of  the  churches,  for 

shows  a  decrease  of  from  37  per  cent,  down,  i  hold  it  to  be  a  truism  that  more  ministers 

except  the  small  body  of  Reformed  churches,  ^ake  more  churches  and  more  churches  make 

which  shows  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.,  and  ^ore  members.    Merely  to  keep  pace  or  even 

the  so-called     minor  denominations  and  non-  ^o  increase  slightly  is  practically  to  stand  still, 

sectarians,     which  show  an  increase  of  115  and  to  stand  still  is  eventually  to  die,  so  there 

per  cent.     During  the  seventeen-year  period  [^  \[^^\^  comfort  to  be  taken  even  from  the 

there  was  a  gam  of  277  per  cent,  in  law  stu-  most  favorable  of  these  statistics  or  from  the 

dents,  93  per  cent,  in  medical  students,  and  most  favorable  construction  of  them. 
153  per  cent,  in  dental  students.  /T 

In    the    correspondence   which    has    been  A  diminished  supply        ^^ 

brought  about  by  the  preparation  of  this  Considering,  therefore,  that  ^the  popular 
paper  a  number  of  documents,  pamphlets,  let-  impression  is  now  statistically  demonstrated, 
tcrs,  and  other  essays  dealing  with  probable  inquir>'  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  de- 
causes  have  been  sent  me.  Several  of  the  crease  is  not  only  in  order  but  necessary,  for 
leading  popular  magazines  of  the  country  jj  \^  obvious  that  no  remedy  can  be  applied 
have  recently  discussed  the  problem.  These  and  no  cure  perfected  without  a  knowledge 
all  have  been  carefully  considered.  of  the  cause.     Even   psycotherapy   requires 

distanced  by  other  professions  ^^P^^^  diagnosis.     It  is  certain  that  this  de- 

crease can  be  ascribed  to  no  one  cause,  but 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran,  D.D.,  that  it  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  of  dif- 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the   ferent  values. 

Presbyterian  Church,  has  cited  reports  of  the  In  the  first  place,  the  source  of  supply 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  show  has  radically  decreased.  I  give  it  as  my  de- 
that  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  pro-  liberate  judgment,  having  made  some  study 
fessions,  theology  has  been  distanced  by  law,  and  investigation  of  the  matter  and  speak- 
medicine,  and  dentistry.  Thus  in  1870  ing  not  at  random,  that  in  the  class  in  which 
there  were  166  physicians  to  the  million  of  the  larger  part  of  the  membership  of  the 
population  in  this  country ;  in  1906,291.  In  church  is  to  be  found  there  is  a  shocking 
1879  there  were  forty-two  law  students  to  the  and  alarming  decrease  in  the  number  of 
million  of  population;  thirty-six  years  later  children  springing  therefrom.  In  other 
there  were  180.  Dentistry  had  six  students  words,  race  suicide  begins  in  the  so-called 
to  the  million  in  1870;  in  1906,  eighty.  The-  better  classes,  the  more  highly  educated,  the 
ology,  on  the  other  hand,  had  eighty-four  stu-  wealthier,  the  more  cultivated  classes.  I  ad- 
dents  in  1870  to  the  million  of  population,  mit  this  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The  aver- 
and  in  1906  but  ninety.  age  to  which  we  point  with  pride  when  con- 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  great  sidering  vital  statistics,  deaths  and  births,  is 
Eastern  collegei  and  universities  have  be-  maintained  by  the  poorer  and  humbler  folk, 
oime  negjiisAle  :tors  in  supplying  theologi-  — God  bless  them !  The  ministry  of  the 
cal  students.  In  1904  less  than  2 J/2  per  cent,  church,  as  I  believe,  comes  from  the  class 
sf  the  £niduite   of  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince-  which  produces  the  fewest  children. 
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Even  the  ministry  itself  partakes  of  the  the  economic  wastefulness  involved  in  the 
tendency,  for  the  families  of  the  married  presence  in  an  average  community  of,  say, 
clergy  are  very  much  smaller  than  they  were,  eight  or  ten  thousand  people  of  thirty  or 
For  instance,  in  a  convocation  in  which  I  forty  means  to  an  end  which  should  be 
formerly  lived  there  were  sixteen  clergymen ;  achieved  much  more  satisfactorily  by  a  corn- 
twelve  of  them  were  married,  two  were  celi-  bination  and  concentration  of  these  various 
bates,  and  two  were  bachelors.  The  twelve  and  more  or  less  antagonistic  forces  into  a 
clergymen  were  fathers  of  but  twenty-six  few  entirely  co-operating.  The  young  man 
children.  Of  the  twenty-six  probably  half  who  might  think  of  the  ministry  and  who  is 
were  girls.  Two  had  none,  two  had  one,  serious  enough  for  his  reflections  to  be  of 
three  had  two,  three  had  three,  one  had  four,  any  value,  sees  everywhere  instance  after  in- 
and  one,  the  writer,  had  six.  The  average  stance  of  weak,  struggling,  sometimes  quar- 
was  little  more   than   two  to  a  clerg>'man.  reling,  churches,  none  of  them  big  enough  to 

In  a  parish  of  which   I  was  once  rector  take  up  the  time  of  a  full-grown  man,  and 

the  number  of  childless  families  who  rented  none  of  them  making  the  impression  on  the 

pews  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  community  that  a  full-grown  man  with  such 

who   had   children,   and   yet   some   of   these  machinery  back  of  him  as  the  churches  af- 

families  had  been  church  families,  so-called,  ford  ought  to  make.     And  the  spectacle  dis- 

for  generations,  and  had  been  represented  in  courages  him,  gives  him  pause! 
the  ministry  repeatedly.  In  the  Sunday-school 

£U.             \..u                        k*.-,^^     k-lJ   ««  CONFUSION   OF   DOCTRINAL   STANDARDS 

or  that  parish  there  were  about  350  children, 

as  against  nearly  three  times  as  many  con-  For  the  third  point  I  should  say  that  there 
firmed  members.  In  the  whole  diocese,  was  a  great  lack  of  integral  unity.  Even  in 
which  was  a  typical  American  diocese  of  the  his  own  church  the  candidate  for  the  minis- 
first  class,  there  were  over  20,000  communi-  try  not  only  finds  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
cants  as  against  8000  children  in  the  Sunday-  men,  which  is  right,  and  all  sorts  and  condi- 
schools.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Epis-  tions  of  opinions  and  interpretations  of  facts, 
copal  Church  has  a  larger  proportion  of  edu-  which,  with  reserve,  we  may  call  right  also; 
cation,  culture,  and  wealth  than  any  other  but  he  finds  all  sorts  of  opinions  and  ideas  as 
church  in  the  land.  However  this  may  be,  to  what  are  the  facts  which,  without  reserve, 
the  decreased  number  of  children  in  this  we  may  characterize  as  wrong.  There  is  a 
church  of  the  rich  and  the  cultured  is  an  feeling  of  unrest,  a  feeling  of  the  inadequacy 
obvious  fact.  The  Presbyterian  and  Congre-  of  doctrinal  standards,  a  feeling  of  incerti- 
gational  churches,  in  which  social  conditions  tude,  a  feeling  that  after  all  the  thing  which 
probably  approximate  our  own,  have  the  is  vehemently  insisted  upon  to-day  may  be  in- 
same  melancholy  tale  to  tell.  differently  witnessed  to-morrow,  disregarded 

the  day  after,   denied   the  next  week,   and 
laughed  out  of  court  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

But  churches  in  which, — to  their  honor  be  The  loosening  of  the  grasp  upon  dog- 
it  said, — children  abound  are  found  making  matics,  the  tendency  to  minimize  credal  re- 
the  same  plea.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  quirements,  the  carelessness  with  which  in- 
Universe,  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  published  terpretation  that  denies  and  explanation  that 
in  Cleveland,  it  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  destroys  are  received,  the  weakness  of  the 
demand  for  priests  in  every  diocese  in  the  church  in  bringing  to  account  violators  of 
land  four  vacancies  for  chaplaincies  in  the  her  laws  and  wanderers  from  her  standards, 
United  States  Army  allotted  to  the  Roman  the  treachery  that  is  permitted  within  her 
Catholic  Church  cannot  be  filled.  The  ranks,  which  is  even  encouraged  by  certain 
Methodist  Church  enters  the  same  complaint,  elements ;  the  indifference  to  their  solemn 
with  regard  to  trained  men.  So  that  while  obligations  of  many  high  in  the  church,  the 
the  first  point  I  have  made  I  think  is  not  juggling  with  which  they  seek  to  avoid  the 
without  value,  further  causes  must  be  sought  natural  conseouences  of  and  inferences  from 
elsewhere.  their  words,  the  casuistry,  not  to  say  chican- 

I  have  stated  the  first  reason  as  the  de-  ery,  with  which  they  palter  with  statements 

crease  in  the  source  of  supply;  the  second  is  which   have  meant  one   simple   thing  since 

surely  in  the  diversity  of  appeals.    American  they  were  enunciated,  all   terribly  unsettle 

Christianity  has  become  so  divided  and  sub-  the  minds  of  men.    To-day  the  candidate  ap- 

divided  that  there  is  forced  upon- the  minds  proaches  the  matter  with  Pilate's  exclama- 

of  the  thoughtful  people  an  appreciation  of  tion  on  his  lips:  "What  is  truth!"  and  in 
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the  mulritude  of  counselors,  cxmtrary  to  the  ere  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  receive. 

Scriptural  statement,  he   finds  no  wisdom,  if  not  more,  quite  as  much  as  the  ministry. 

Have   the  churches  standards  of  belief  or  and   with   no   corresponding   demand   upon 

have  they  not?    If  they  have,  what  are  they?  them  for  expenditure. 

Deciding  upon  them,  have  they  any  power  of  It  is  said  that  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  for 

maintaining  them?     The  church   desires  to  the  minister  is  the  average  income  of  those 

coerce  no  man's  opinion,  of  course,  but  can-  to  whom  he  ministers.     I  do  not  think  this 

not  the  church  define  its  belief  in  no  uncer-  is  a  fair  basis,  for  the  minister  has  demands 

tain  terms  and  require  all  its  ministry  to  con-  upon  him  which  those  to  whom  he  ministers 

form  thereto  or  seek  more  congenial  organi-  know  nothing  of  and  are  not  compelled  to 

utions?                                '  meet  as  a  rule,  but  if  it  were  a  fair  basis,  his 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  is  often  stipend  ^vould  still  fall  far  below  the  amount 

required  to  surrender  a  certain  part  of  his  required, 

intellectual  freedom  to  prejudice  and  ignor-  ...„.„  . 

,     .  ,.            ■    ■  .            I             1      ■  1    J      .      J  NO  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE 

ance.     Let  the  mmister  take  a  decided  stand 

on  matters  which  are  now  well-nigh  univer-  That  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the 

sally  settled   by  scientific   investigators,   but  second  consideration  is  inevitable.     If  he  does 

which  have  not  yet  overcome  the  inheritance  not  receive  salary  enough  to  keep  his  wife  in 

of  centuries,  and  he  is  set  down  as  heretical,  comfort  and  to  educate  his  children  modestly 

dangerous.      His     mental     independence     is  he  cannot  lay  up  anything  for  old  age.     A 

hampered  by  the  opinion  of  some  business  hard  and  fast  age  line  is  being  drawn  for  all 

man  who  has  never  had  a  chance  to  study  the    clergy    below    episcopal    rank.      Youth 

the  subject  upon  which  he  holds  such  dog-  must  be  served  and  congregations  must  be 

matic  views,  or  the  conclusion  of  some  other-  served  by  youth.     A  group  of  gray-bearded 

wise  worthy  matron  who  learned  ail  about  laymen  who  are  charged  with  the  administra- 

it  from   her  grandmother.      Ministers   who  tion  of  local  aflaire  uould  not  for  a  moment 

have  decided  opinions  feel  that  they  cannot  think    of    calling    a    man    whose    years    ap- 

cipress  them  or  they  will   get  into  trouble  preached  their  average.     They  take  a  callow 

with  the  unthinking  portion  of  the  congre-  youngster  in  preference,  and  then  break  his 

{■tion,  which  is  always  in  the  majority.  heart  because  he  has  not  the  wisdom  and  the 

IKAD.QUATH  SUPPORT  »"  ^M  'l-eir  long  experience  have  given 
them.      Of    course,    there    are    exceptions. 

To  the  lack  of  supply,  to  the  disunion  of  There  are  old  men  who  are  still  leadere  of 

the  forces,  to  the  uncertainty  of  belief,  to  the  great  churches  and  who  are  great  powers  in 

■atdlectual  slavery  of  knowledge  in  bond  to  the  church ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  aver- 

ignorance,  may  be  added  personal  considers-  age,  and  what  I  say  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

tkms  which  in  one  form  or  another  are  finan-  After  a  man  has  passed  a  certain  period, 

riaL     Thew  may  be  approached  under  two  which    differs  in   different  people,   his  com- 

headsi     d»e  total  inadequacy  of  the  support  pensation  begins   to  decrease  rapidly.     The 

which   diie  would-be   minister   can    hope   to  fact  that  it  may  never  have  been  adequate 

secure  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  may  not  make  any  difference.     It  decreases 

him  during  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  just  the  same,  and  he  approaches  old  age  in 

and  the  consequent  entire  inability  to  make  about  the  most  pitiable  condition  in  which 

provision  for  his  old  age.     Closely  coordinat-  any  professional  man  can  find  himself.     He 

cd  with  these  is  the  well  recognized  lack  of  has  given  the  best  yeare  of  his  life  to  the 

material  independence  that  comes  from  such  service  of  his  fello»-men  for  an  entirely  in- 

inandal  ex^ity,  and  added  to  these  is  the  adequate  support.     He  has  done  it  cheerfully 

derical  bla^ist.     Volumes  could  be  written  and  uncomplainingly.     He  has  not  only  eaten 

HI  any  one  of  these  subjects.  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence,  which  is  bad 

Take,  for  instance,  the  inadequacy  of  cleri-  enough,  but  he  has  compelled  his  wife  and 

cal  stipeodat  which  appear  to  average  between  his  children,  if  he  has  either, — and   in  my 

$600  and  $900  in  different  churches.      In  judgment  he  should   have  both, — to  do  the 

■XWt  onea  they  were  fixed   fifty  years  ago,  same  thing,  which  is  worse.    And  now  when 

and  in  cases  where  they  are  fixed  to-day  the  he  is  old  he  has  to  be  supported  by  the  meager 

standards  elsewhere,  which  are  those  of  the  provision  of  an  entirely  inadequate  general 

past,   obtain.     Any  skilled    laborer    receives  fund,  requests  for  contributions  to  which  arc 

inore  pay  than          average  clergyman,  and  looked    upon  by  the  ordinary  layman   as   a 

nost  umkilled           n,  aave  the  mere  hew-  nuisance. 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  BLACKLIST  "  No,  father,  I  scc  you  and  mother  wretch- 
edly poor.     I  see  you  denied  all  the  things 

In  ecclesiastical  life  the  workings  of  the  ^^^^^^  g^  ^o  n^ake  life  worth  living.  You 
blacklist,  unofficial,  intangible,  indefinable  ^^^\  ^uy  books;  you  can't  travel;  you  can't 
though  it  be,  are  unchecked  and  unhindered,  ^^joy  yourselves  in  any  way  that  involves 
Let  the  clergyman  make  a  mistake,  not  nee-  ^h^  expenditure  of  money;  vou  can't  give 
essarily  in  morals  but  in  manners  or  in  mother  clothes  such  as  the  women  she  goes 
methods;  let  him  fail  in  a  particular  work,  ^^^f^^  wear.  The  house  we  live  in  is  miser- 
be  the  causes  what  they  may,  no  matter  how  ^^ly  inconvenient  and  badly  furnished.  I 
much  of  the  result  is  due  to  his  own  in-  ^^  ^^^[^^  ^he  pleasures  and  opportunities 
eptitude  or  how  much  is  due  to  the  ignor-  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  boys  of  my  age  and  my  position 
ance  or  the  malice  of  others,  he  has  to  take  ^njoy  j  ^^^  y^^  come  home  humiliated,  in- 
the  brunt  of  it  and  bear  the  burden  of  it,  go  ^^^^^^^  broken,  and  helpless.  Your  profession 
out  before  the  world  with  it  back  of  him.  doesn't  attract  me  at  all." 
Man  after  man  have  I  seen  and  known  5^^,^  things  in  one  way  or  another  have 
whose  career  has  been  blasted,  ruined,  be-  ^een  said  to  many  of  us,  and  that  these  words 
cause  of  something  which  at  most  was  a  very  ^ome  from  those  who  know  us  best  and  have 
venial  fault,  by  no  means  irreparable.  It  is  ^^^  best  evidence  for  judging  conditions  is 
the  saddest  phase  of  clerical  life.  Not  only  ^^e  saddest  part  of  it.  I  almost  dare  say 
the  question  of  his  bread  and  butter  depends  ^hat  ignorance  of  conditions  is  responsible  for 
upon  his  securing  the  approval  of  the  village  ^^e  fact  that  we  have  as  many  candidates  as 
tyrant  and  sometimes  of  the  urban  ecclesi-  y^.^  ^^^  Qf  course,  some  one  will  say  that 
astical  despot,  but  his  work,  the  work  to  [^  ^11  comes  down  to  this:  Is  the  spirit  of 
which  he  has  given  himself,  is  spoiled,  his  self-sacrifice  still  abroad  in  the  land?  I 
whole  training  is  wasted,  his  future  is  im-  answer  that  it  is.  There  w^as  perhaps  never 
paired,  because  he  has  not  pleased  somebody  ^^  ^uch  of  it.  For  any  good  cause,  still  as 
who  happens  to  be  the  person  naturally  con-  ^f  qIj,  multitudes  of  men  will  die  cheerfully, 
suited  by  otlier  people,  lay  or  cleric,  when  he  Nor  has  the  call  to  serve  God  lost  its  old 
IS  being  inquired  about  and  considered  for  appeal  ^q  humanity.  There  is  more  Christian 
another  field.  The  average  man  does  not  service  now  being  rendered  by  lay  men  and 
look  forward  with  relish  to  a  position  with  women  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
such  possibilities.  The  usual  every-day  hero  ^orld.  Perhaps  that  is  another  reason  why 
and  martyr  is  not  only  born  but  he  must  be  ^^e  ministry  does  not  appeal  as  it  once  did. 
bred  to  the  sacrificial  point.  ]Vien  can  serve  their  fellowmen  in  brother- 

Again  there  is  the  persistent  influence  of  hoods,  societies,  and  other  organizations  with- 

puritanical  views  which  would  fain  conform  out  incurring  all  the  awful  penalties  now  vis- 

the  conduct  of  the  clergy  to  rules  and  regu-  ited  upon  the  Christian  ministr>\ 

lations  which  have  long  since  become  obso-  I    know   there   are   compensations   in    the 

lete  for  the  rest  of  the  world.    Lingering  and  ministry  of  which  the  layman  cannot  know; 

archaic  opinions  as  to  the  proprieties  force  whatever  be   the  condition  of  his  ministr>s 

the  minister   into   positions   apart   from   the  however  great  be  his  success  or  failure,  the 

people  whom  he  serves.     The  minister  may  minister    knows    w^hat    these    compensations 

not  go  to  the  play,  for  instance,  even  when  are,  but  we  clergymen  must  not  make  the 

it  is  a  play  which  would  benefit  him  physi-  mistake  of  looking  at  the  inside  from  the  in- 

cally,  mentally,  and  spiritually.    The  rest  of  side,  but  look  at  it  from  the  outside  as  the 

the  congregation  will  go,  but  he  must  remain  laymen  do.     The  candidates  for  the  ministry 

away   and   set   a   good   example, — to   whom  do  not  know  these  things,  and  while  it  is  true 

and  for  what,  pray?    The  position  is  utterly  we  tell   them   of  them,  yet  words  seem   to 

irrational  and  senseless,  but  opinion  on  the  weigh  but   little   in   the   face  of   grim,    tre- 

matter  is  well  nigh  universal.  mendous,  tragic  facts. 

It  is  a  cumulation  of  these  things  which  If  these  considerations  be  worthy  of  dis- 

has  caused  the  steady  decline  in  the  number  cussion,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  I  trust 

of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  which  ac-  that  others  will  find   it  possible  to  suggest 

counts  for  the  terrible  situation.  things  that  may  be  done  to  right  them.     In 

It  is  all  summed  up  by  the  remark  of  a  conclusion  it  is  only  fair  to  my  own  individual 

son  of  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  who  replied  work  and  my  own  people  to  say  that  I  pcr- 

to  the  urgings  of  his  father  that  he  should  sonally  am  not  suffering  from  any  of  the 

elect  the  ministry  as  his  vocation :  causes  mentioned  above* 


160,000  AUTOMOBILES  THIS  YEAR 

BY  E.  M.  WEST 

npHE  development  of  the  motor-car  indus-  reduced  to  about  one  thousand  dollars. 
'■'  try  in  America  has  been  so  rapid  in  the  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  demand 
last  five  years  that  it  has  actually  outgrown  for  high-priced  vehicles.  Most  of  the  prom- 
statistics.  The  trade  associations  which  keep  inent  factories  which  have  made  reputations 
in  closest  touch  with  the  situation  are  un-  for  their  products  have  greatly  increased 
able  to  furnish  adequate  figures  of  the  pro-  their  output,  but  where  the  increase  has  been 
duction  of  cars  for  the  past  two  years.  Esti-  lo  to  25  per  cent,  in  high-priced  cars,  the 
mates  compiled  by  both  associations  show  low-priced  product  has  been  increased  from 
that  in  the  year  1910  it  is  expected  that  200,-  ten  to  twenty-fold.  Experienced  automobile 
000  automobiles  will  be  made  in  America,  manufacturers  hold  the  belief  to-day  that  the 

As  near  as  estimates  can  make  it,  there  demand  for  high-priced  cars  is  little  greater 

were  produced  in  1909,  110,000  cars.    This  than  the  production,  but  in  low-priced  cars 

was  an  increase  of  25,000  over  the  produc-  the  demand  is  nearly  double  the  capacity  of 

tion  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  output  the  manufacturing  plants. 

of  cars   in   America   was   exactly   doubled ;  There  are  engaged  in  the  retailing  of  au- 

1907  practically  doubled  the  output  of  1906,  tomobiles  throughout  the  United  States  5200 

and  1906  showed  a  gain  of  60  per  cent,  over  agents  to-day.    These  agents  have  placed  or- 

the   previous   year's    production.      In    other  ders  with  the  various  factories  in  excess  of 

words,  in  the  past  five  years  the  output  of  200,000  cars.     The  manufacturers  will  not 

cars  has  increased  seven-fold,  while  in  1910  be  able  to  fill  these  orders.     The  absorptioti 

the  production  planned  is  thirteen  times  the  of  cars  by  the  public  is  a  slower  process,  but 

number  of  cars  made  in  1905.  there  is  small  doubt  that  any  well-made  car 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles  in  Amer-  will  be  largely  oversold. 
ica  in  five  years  has  not  only  advanced  re-  It  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  produc- 
markably  in  numbers,  but  the  improvement  tion.  First,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  se- 
in  the  product  has  been  even  more  striking,  curing  material,  and  second,  because  the 
Five  years  ago  the  European  car  markedly  makers  of  parts  are  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
outclassed  the  American-built  machine,  mand.  Few  cars  are  now  made  in  toto  in 
With  the  production  of  modern  automobile  their  own  factory.  Such  manufacturers  as 
machinery  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  do  make  the  essential  parts  of  their  cars,  buy 
metals,  the  American  car  is  now  built  even  frames  and  springs  and  other  parts  from 
better  than  the  foreign-made  machine.  Hand  parts  makers.  In  addition  there  are  many 
work  employed  in  foreign  factories  may  pro-  so-called  manufacturers  who  assemble  their 
ducc  a  finer  finish  of  individual  parts,  but  the  product, — buying  the  parts  from  various 
advance  of  American  manufacturing  mcth-  subsidiary  manufacturers  and  assembling 
ods  and  American  design  has  more  than  them  as  their  finished  product.  The  inabil- 
countcrbalanced  this  foreign  advantage.  Jty  of  these  subsidiary  manufacturers  to  in- 
Thcrc  continues  to  be  a  market  for  foreign  crease  their  facilities  and  to  secure  material 
cars  in  America,  and  doubtless  in  a  certain  ^^'ill  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  au- 
dass  a  market  will  always  continue,  but  the  tomobile  factories  to  supply  the  demand. 
yearly  increase  of  imports  is  small,  and  the  It  is  expected  when  conditions  are  re- 
probability  is  that  It  will  diminish  from  this  viewed  a  year  hence,  that  1910  will  have 
time  on,  produced    160,000   automobiles,   or   20   per 

Five  years  ago  the  selling  of  automobiles  c-ent.  below  the  estimated  output.    To  make 

was  largely  restricted  to  urban  and  Eastern  ^ven  this  number  will  tax  the  capacity  of 

dntricts.      To-day    in    the    consumption    of  contributing  factories  to  the  limit.     Even  if 

American  product  the  West  far  outranks  the  ^^is  estimate  be  large,  the  development  of  six 

East.     This  Western  demand  is  largely  re-  V^^rs  is  amazing.     The  figures  run  thus: 

qMmsiUe  for  the  great  number  of  low-priced    Jfjgjj;  •     • Vr.'owt      JooS ^^'^^ 

can  that.have  recently  been  introduced,  so  1007.' .'.*." .'.*.*;;;;  Jrl.'ooo      iino.'.'.'.*.\*;;;;;ioo;ooo 

dMtt  the  average  cost  of  automobiles  has  been  There  arc   263   makers  engaged   in   the 
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manufacture  of  cars.     Nearly  loo  of  these  no  account  whatever  of   the  accessory  and 

are  turning  out  cars  which  are  factors  in  the  parts  manufacturers. 

motor-car  market.  Seventy-five  others  arc  It  is  estimated  that  the  output  this  year 
producing  less  than  75  cars  a  year  each  will  represent  a  total  of  $225,000,000.  Not 
and  the  remainder  are  beginners  whose  pro-  only  is  this  product  being  sought  in  America, 
duction  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  experimental  but  an  export  market  is  being  gradually  de- 
state.  Michigan  alone  is  producing  102,000  veloped.  This  phase  of  the  business  has  at- 
cars,  according  to  the  contemplated  plans,  tracted  little  attention,  however,  because  of 
Ohio  ranks  next,  with  23,000,  and  Indiana  the  demands  of  the  local  market.  In  1909  it 
third,  with  21,000.  In  all  there  are  twent}'-  is  expected  that  the  export  figures  will  ag- 
one  States  in  which  manufacturers  are  pro-  gregate  more  than  $6,000,000,  the  $5,000,- 
ducing  motor  cars.  The  capital  involved  is  000  mark  having  been  passed  both  in  1907 
upward  of  $175,000,000.     This  figure  takes  and  1908. 


THE  $1500  AUTOMOBILE 


BY   JULIAN    CHASE 

(Editor  of  Motor) 


F 


'OR   only   one    reason   can   we   rightfully        If  in  this  year   1910  you  were  offered  a 
contrast  or  compare  the  $1500  car  of    motor    car    with    a    two-cylinder    motor    of 
to-day  with  that  of   1905,  and   that  is  that    an  estimated  16  horse-power,  placed  **  amid- 
they  are  products  selling  at  the  same  market    ship  "  somewhere  down  beneath  the  seats  and 
price.     But  the  new  car  is  not  really  a  de-    footboards     in     exasperating     inaccessibilit>s 
velopment   from   the  older  one,  nor  is  it  a   with   a    two-speed    gear   and    a   single-chain 
car  '*  marked  down  "  from  a  higher  figure,    drive  to  an  exposed  differential  in  approxi- 
It  is  an  entirely  new  product.     It  is  a  product    mately  the  center  of  the  rear  axle;  if  in  this 
in   which  the  quality  possessed  can  only  be    year  just  beginning  you   were  offered   such 
obtained  at  its  selling  price  through  quantity    a  car  with  a  wheel-base  of  from  82  to  90 
produced.     It  is  a  product  which  for  many    inches  and  wheels  30  inches  in  diameter  for 
reasons  would  have  been  impossible  five  years    the  sum  of  $1500,  you  most  probably  would 
ago.     It  is  the  result  not  merely  of  improved    comment  on  the  business  acumen,  or,  rather, 
design   which   could   only  come   after  much    the  lack  of  it  in  the  general  composition  of 
expensive    experience,    study,    and    investiga-    the  one  who  did  the  offering,  and  you  much 
tion  and  of  improved  materials,  but  of  in-    more  certainly  would  not  buy.    And  yet  this 
creased    demand    as    well.      No   maker    five    is  the  sort  of  car   that  five  years  ago   was 
years  ago,  however  far-sighted  he  might  have    "  well  worth  the  money." 
been,  would   have  sunk  sufficient  capital  in        Contrast  the  car  described  with  the  $1500 
plant,   machinery,   and   material,   even   if  he    automobile  of  to-day.    'In  the  typical  prod- 
had  designed  the  car,  to  enable  him  to  pro-    uct  of  this  class  we  have,  instead  of  the  two- 
duce  so  many  of  the  cars  of  the  class  we  are    cylinder  motor,  a  motor  with  four  power-pro- 
considering,  that  he  could  sell  them  at  $1500,    ducing  units,  and  this  motor  placed  beneath 
less  the  agent's  commission,  and  make  a  man-    a  hood  with  its  components,  where  it  may  be 
ufacturer's    profit.      The    demand    was    not    readily    reached ;    instead    of    an    estimated 
great  enough  to  warrant  such  an  investment,    horse-power  of  16  we  have  an  actual  30  or 
The  old  cars  were  necessarily  produced   in    35 ;  instead  of  the  two-speed  gear  and  single- 
much  smaller  numbers  ar\d  therefore  much    chain  drive  we  have  a  three-speed  gear  and 
less  economically  than  are  the  medium  and    a  shaft  which   transmits   the  power  of   the 
lower-priced    cars    of    to-day.      They    were    motor  to  gears  and  differential  that  are  thor- 
products  in  which  better  quality  was  obtain-   oughly  enclosed  in  the  rear  axle  housing;  in- 
able  only  through  increased  cost  of  produc-   stead  of  a  wheel-base  of  from  82  to  90  inches, 
tion  per  car  and  not  through  any  of  the  ad-    we  have  one  of  from  no  to  115  inches,  and 
vantages  of  production  in  great  quantity,  the   instead  of  30-inch  wheels  wc  have  wheels 
things  which,  with  the  correlative  demand,    34  inches  in  diameter.     These  contrasts  arc 
make  the  $1500  car  of  to-day  a  reality.  striking,   and  yet   they  do  not   indicate   the 
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greatest  differences  between   the  $1500  car  out.     Without  going  into  these   details  we 

of  to-day  and   the  $1500  car  of  five  years  can,  however,  set  down  certain  figures  which 

ago,  the  difference  in  performing  ability,  in  will  necessarily  be  included  in  the  reckoning, 

reliability,  in  satisfaction  derived.  They  are  those  for  the  gasoline  and  lubricat- 

The  superior  performing  abilities  of  the  ing  oil  consumed  and  for  the  tires  and  parts 

$1500  car  of  to-day,  the  increased  speed  and  replaced.     If  a  motorist  drives  10,000  miles 

hill-climbing  powers,   come   through    refine-  in  one  of  these  $1500  cars  he  will  use  from 

ment  of  design  both  in  the  various  parts,  such  550    to    600    gallons    of    gasoline,    approxi- 

as  motors,  clutches,  change-speed  gears,  and  mately,  which  will  make  the  fuel  item,  with 

driving  axles,  of  which  the  efficiency  has  been  gasoline  at  an  average  price  of  20  cents  a 

greatly  increased,  and  in  the  car  as  a  whole,  gallon,  from  $110  to  $120.     The  fuel  bill 

The  more  frequent  application  of  the  power  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  character  of  the 

impulses  resulting  from  the  use  of  four  cyl-  "  going  "  and  the  general  condition  of  the 

inders,  together  with  the  use  of  superior  ma-  car.     For  a  good  car  of  30  horse-power  and 

terials   for   the  vital  parts,   make   relatively  1800  pounds   weight   the  consumption   will 

lighter  construction  possible  throughout  the  amount  to  i  gallon  for  each  15  to  20  miles, 

car,  so  that  even  with  an  increase  of  from  Lubricating  oil  at  a  retail  price  of  60  cents 

25  to  50  per  cent,  in  power  the  weight  of  the  per  gallon  is  consumed  by  such  a  car  as  we 

1910  $1500  car  is  no  more,  and   in  many  are  considering  at  the  rate  of   i    gallon  for 

cases  much  less,  than  that  of  its  predecessors,  each  300  miles.     In  10,000  miles,  therefore, 

We  have  shown  what  a  man  gets  for  his  our  motorist  would  require  ;^;^  gallons,  which 

$1500  in  motor-car  value  to-day.    What  will  would  cost  him  $19.80. 

this  motor  car  do?     It  will  do  anything  that  In     running     10,000    miles    he    probably 

one  can  reasonably  expect  any  car  to  do.     It  would  use  up  one  and  a  half  sets  of  tires;  and 

is  a  satisfactory  touring  vehicle  for  from  two  as  one  set  comes  with  the  car  he  would  prob- 

to   five  persons,   as   it   provides   comfortable  ably  be  obliged  to  buy  two  additional  tires 

seating  accommodations,  with  plenty  of  "  leg  at  a  cost  of  $40  each,  or  $80  for  the  pair, 

room  "  and  depth  of  seat  and  sufficient  lug-  We  often  hear  that  cars  are  getting  cheaper 

gage-carrying  capacity.     It  will  average  well  and   that   the   drop   in   prices   will   continue 

above  20  miles  an  hour  in  long  runs  over  until  the  happy  time  arrives  when  we  shall 

ordinary  roads, — unfortunately  the  kind  of  be  able  to  buy  for  $500  or  some  such  figure 

road  that  is  still  too  common, — and  it  will  as  good  a  car  as  is  now  offered  us  for  $1500. 

climb  with  little  or  no  trouble  the  worst  hills  Will  this  time  arrive  ?    We  now  have  $500 

that  one  meets  on  the  highway.  cars,  and  mighty  good  ones,  too,  cars  that  are 

Even  when  one  owns  a  number  of  cars  of  better  value  than  the  high-priced  ones  of 
greater  size  and  power  he  will  find  the  car  some  years  ago, — much  better,  for  a  car 
of  which  we  write  to  possess  many  advan-  which  is  not  better  than  they  were  would  not 
tages  over  the  larger  ones  for  that  class  of  sell  at  all.  But  that  the  $1500  car,  as  we 
service  which  requires  getting  about  quickly  know  it  now,  will  sell  for  materially  less  is 
from  point  to  point,  and  for  short  runs.  For  hard  to  believe.  One  maker  of  a  standard 
the  man  who  must  use  a  car  in  his  business  product  at  this  price  recently  added  some 
or  profession  the  $1500  car  has  sufficient  $150,000  worth  of  new  machinery  to  his 
power  to  take  him  wherever  he  would  go  at  plant  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  selling  prices 
as  great  a  speed  as  he  would  care  to  travel  down  to  $1500.  From  what  we  know  now 
and,  at  any  rate,  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  of  motor-car  making  it  would  seem  that  the 
law  allows,  and  it  is  light  enough  to  be  eco-  only  way  in  which  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
noniically  operated,  a  feature  of  great  im-  $1500  car  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  steel,  of 
portance.  For  the  contractor  who  must  visit  machinery,  and  of  labor,  or  to  put  less  of  the 
a  number  of  "  jobs  "  each  day,  for  the  doc-  first  and  last  into  it.  But  if  we  do  the  lat- 
ter who  must  go  his  rounds,  for  the  sales-  ter  we  are  not  producing  the  same  car  at  a 
man  with  a  list  of  country  or  suburban  cus-  lower  figure,  but  rather  are  making  a  new 
tomers,  the  moderate-weight,  medium-priced  product.  Quantity  production  which  made 
car  is  an  economical  means  of  getting  about,  the  $1500  car  possible  has  done  what  it  can; 

Of  course,  in  estimating  the  real  cost  of  any  further  reduction  in  price  without  a  cor- 

operation    we    must    consider    whether    the  responding  reduction  in  quality  or  size  must 

motorist  will  drive  and  care  for  the  car  him-  come,  it  would  seem,  through  some  radical 

self,  or  employ  a  chauffeur,  whether  he  will  alteration  in  design  or  through  the  use  of 

house  it  in  his  own  garage  or  '*  board  "  it  principles  or  practices  as  yet  unknown. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


A  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  ISSUE 

HP  HE   history   of   banking   teaches,   writes  tern  of  employing  government  bonds  as  the 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  in  the  North  basis  of  note  issues  soon  went  to  wreck  and 

American  Rev'uiv,  that  ""  financial  progress  was  superseded  by  one  based  upon  the  pre- 

depends  in   large  measure  on   the  existence  dominant   influence   of   the    National    Bank 

of  a  central   monetary  institution,   dowered  of  Mexico." 

by  law  with  the  power  to  use  its  credit  with-        The  distribution  of  surplus  capital  to  new 

out  any  limits,  except  those  imposed  by  sound  and  developing  nations  lies  in  the  hands  of 

banking  policy,  for  the  protection  of  the  na-  the   bankers   of   London.      "If   New  York 

tional   gold  stock  and   national   financial  se-  would    become    a    serious    competitor    with 

curity."     In  Europe  nearly  every  country  has  them  as  a  center  of  exchanges,  for  her  share 

its  central  bank,  all  of  them,  with  the  excep-  in    this   process   of   distribution,    it   is   abso- 

tion  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  lutely  essential  that  she  also  should  possess 

France,    having    been    formed    after    1849.  a  financial  mechanism  capable  of  handling 

Scotland,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are  the  three  without    risk    the    largest    affairs,    guarding 

apparent  exceptions  to  the  system  of  a  cen-  the  gold  stock  of  the  country,  and  guarantec- 

tral    bank;   but   in   each   of   these  countries  ing   by   its   strength    the   soundness   of   the 

reliance  is  placed  by  the  independent  banks  monetary'  system.'* 

upon  one  institution  which  fulfills  practically        The  foregoing  observations  of  Mr.  Conant 

the  functions  of  a  central  bank.  on  the  evolution  of  central  banking  are  fol- 

In  the  panic  of  1907  "  notes  and  gold  were  lowed  in  the  same  magazine  by  a  discussion 

piled  up  uselessly  in  many  a  country  town  of   the   central    bank   plan    by    Mr.    Victor 

in  the  United  States,  while  the  banks  of  the  Morawetz,   who   admits   that,   inasmuch   as 

great  cities  struggled  by  every  possible  de-  America  has  under  her  system  of  independr 

vice  to  keep  their  reserves  somewhere  near  ent  local  banlcs  prospered  beyond  all  other 

the    requirements   of   law.      The    monetary  nations,   the  system  cannot  be  wholly  bad. 

system   broke  down,   and   the  banks  of  the  But  periodically 

United  States,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  abound-  the  country  has   suffered   from    severe   money 

ing  prosperity,  suspended  currency  payments,  stringencies  which  have  resuhed  in  panics  and 

because  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  country  widespread  disaster     We  need  a  backing  sys- 

i_       11J--1I  1  1       h  tern  that  always  will  be  safe,  and  that  always 

was  so  hopelessly  divided  as  to  be  useless.  ^ill  serve  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Through  admiration  for  the  United  Foreign  countries  have  such  safe  and  service- 
States,  the  American  principle  of  isolated  able  systems.  Can  we  not  have  such  a  system 
note-issuing  banks   has   been   tried    in   three  '"  ^^^  ^"^^^^  S^^^^^; 

countries, — Japan,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mr.  Morawetz  is  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
and  Mexico.  In  Japan  "  local  banks  of  ditions  in  the  United  States  are  so  different 
issue  were  authorized  by  a  law  of  1872.  from  those  of  European  countries  that  "  the 
The  banks  were  required  to  purchase  na-  central  banks  of  Europe  cannot  fairly  be 
tional  stocks  as  the  basis  of  their  circulating  considered  precedents  for  the  creation  of  a 
notes.  The  notes  came  back  so  rapidly  for  similar  bank  in  the  United  States.  Bank- 
redemption,  however,  that  the  banks  were  ing  and  currency  questions  have  been  treated 
authorized  in  1876  to  redeem  them  in  gov-  as  political  questions  almost  from  the  begin- 
ernment  paper  money,  which  fell  the  next  ning  of  our  government.  Having  regard  to 
year  nearly  50  per  cent,  below  par  and  left  our  political  history  and  to  the  political  con- 
the  Japanese  imitation  of  our  national  bank-  ditions  which  we  know  to  exist,  is  it  reason- 
ing system  only  an  unsightly  mass  of  wreck-  able,  Mr.  Morawetz  asks,  to  suppose  that 
age."  In  the  Argentine  Republic  **  gold  the  management  and  policy  of  a  great  central 
went  to  a  premium  of  300  per  cent,  and  bank  could  be  kept  out  of  politics  ? 

every  bank  ot  issue  suspended    (189O   and       jf  after  the  creation  of  such  a  bank  it  should 

went  into  liquidation.'*     In  Mexico  the  sys-  become  the  cause  of  sectional  differences  and 
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dissensions,  and  if  its  management,  or  perhaps  omitted).     ...     A   fair   rate  of  interest  is  3 

its   very   existence,    should   become    a    political  per    cent.  Three    per    cent,    on    that 

issue,  the  bank,  instead  of-  rendering  tiiiaucial  amount  gives  us  $I28,909..^99  as  income  for  one 

conditions  safer  and  more  stable,  would  make  day ;  and  si.\  such  days  would  have  paid  all  the 

them  far  more  perilous  than  they  arc  to-day.  disbursements   of   the  general   government   for 

And  if  in  the  end  the  bank  should  fail  to  ac-  the  whole  year  1906. 

complish  its  purpose  and  should  be  dissolved  it         t^  •      u*     ^  j  ^u  ^  «  1       •     •   1 
would  probably,  pull  down  with  it  the  political      ^  ^^  is  objected  that      on  general  principles 
party  that  was  responsible  for  its  existence.  the  National  Government  ought  not  to  mix 
Mr.  Morawetz  suggests  that  the  desired  »"  ^^"^^"2  affairs."     To  this  it  may  be  an- 
result  might  be  attained  in  the  United  States  ^^^'^''^^    ^^^^   .*^    Government    is     as    Mr. 
"without  a  great  central  bank,  by  adopting  Morawetz  points  out    already^    deeply  im- 
in  modified  form  such  features  of  the  central-  «^^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^"^^"g  ^"^^"^^^• 
bank  system  as  are  suited  to  practical  condi-        Upward  of  six  thousand  banks  in  operation 
tions  in  the  United  States."  ^^^"  paper  money  by  the  billion  daily,  every  sin- 
\f       iir'ii*          Air     J    T>  re          u      -.u*  J  file  piece  of  which  is  made  bv  Government  cm- 
Mr.    VVilliam    Alfred    Fetter,    the    third  ployees  with  Government  machinery  in  Govcrn- 

writer  in  the  North  American  Review  sym-  ment  buildings.    And  this  has  been  going  on  for 

posium  on  this  subject,  urges  that  **  by  far  y*?ars.    .    .    .    Now  lit  the  Government  do  the 

the  greatest  benefits  to  flow  from  the  change  1"^^^  ^^.  ^Jlf  work.-.the  loaning  of  its  own  money 

^      **  I  ^  I.     1      r  .  1 J  bv  and  through  its  own  agents  and  appointees. 

to  a  central  government  bank  of  issue  could  .  \    .    Let  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  States 

be  made  to  consist  in  reducing  rates  of  inter-  be  the  central  bank,  as  it  was  in  the  years  of 
est  and  making  them  uniform  throughout  ^ur  great  war.  .  .  .  Let  the  central  bank 
the  country."  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^  people  at  3  ptT  cent,  as  bankers  now 
^*  lend  to  them  at  5,  6,  and  more ;  i  per  cent,  of 
On  the  fourth  day  of  September,  1906,  our  the  income  would  pay  all  running  expenses  of 
national  banks, — 6137  in  number, — reported  the  the  work,  and  2  per  cent,  going  into  the  National 
amount  of  their  loans  and  discounts  for  that  Treasury  would  more  than  pay  all  necessary  re- 
day  alone  to   foot  up   to   $-1,298,983,316    (cents  quirements  of  the  National  Government. 


MISS  ADDAMS'  REASONS  WHY  WOMEN  SHOULD 

VOTE 

D  EADERS  of  Dr.  Graham  Taylor's  char-  local  j;overnment  for  the  conditions  of  decent 
^  acter  sketch  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  in  living.  The  family's  relation  to  the  public 
the  Revizw  of  Reviews  for  December  last  cannot  be  ignored.  I'he  mother's  responsi- 
will  recall  the  reference  to  Miss  Addams'  at-  bility  for  the  proper  feeding  and  clothing  of 
titude  on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage:  her  household,  under  hygienic  conditions,  can- 
Gaiming  that  city  government  has  come  to  be  not  be  fully  met  by  the  individual  woman, 
an  extension  of  household  economy  and  has  long  save  by  joining  with  other  women  in  general 
since  ceased  to  be  based  upon  the  ability  to  bear  movements  to  obtain  legislation. 
arms,  she  contends  that  the  housewife  and  the  '-ru^  ^w  •  7  r  ^u  .1  > 
mother,  the  women  workers  and  taxpayers  have  ^he  same  thing  is  true  of  the  mother  s 
as  much  at  stake  to  qualify  them  for  the  elec-  responsibility  for  the  education  of  her  chil- 
torate  as  men  can  claim  for  "  manhood  suf-  dren,  and  this  responsibility  consists  not 
'''*8«-  merely  in  seeing  that  good  schools  are  pro- 
In  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  January  vided  but  it  extends  to  oversight  of  the  chil- 
Miss  Addams  herself  states  her  position  with  dren  out  of  school  hours  and  to  the  protection 
eharacteristic  clearness  aftd  force.  It  is  no-  of  those  who  work  outside  of  the  home. 
tioeable  that  in  the  course  of  her  argument  To  those  who  maintain  that  woman  might 
she  diflers  from  some  other  advocates  of  meet  these  obligations  through  her  influence 
"  votes  for  women,"  in  that  she  proposes  no  upon  the  men  of  her  family  \Iiss  Addams  re- 
radkal  redistribution  of  duties  and  respon-  plies  that  nothing  is  gained  when  independ- 
sibilitics  between  men  and  women.  Miss  ence  of  judgment  is  assailed  by  "  influence,** 
Addams  holds  that  the  suffrage  is  necessar\'  sentimental  or  otherwise.  We  should  all  re- 
in order  to  enable  women  to  care  for  their  spect  differences  of  opinion  and  be  tolerant  of 
houses  and  perform  their  family  duties  on  honest  convictions.  Women  should  be  per- 
thc  traditional  lines.  The  modern  social  or-  mitted  to  vote,  because  they  can  thereby  fur- 
guiization,  especially  in  our  great  cities,  has  ther  public  measures  in  which  they  are  in- 
UMidc  die  individual  family  dependent  on  the  terested  and  many  of  which  belong  to  them. 
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COLLEGE  '* DIVERSIONS"  A  MISNOMER 

IN  the  dictionaries  the   word   "  diversion  '*  have  little  doubt  that  those  who  have  control  of 

has  two  definitions:    (i)    "That  which  ^^^^^e   affairs   think  more   highly  of   the   ex- 

1-       ^„    _     f^                       1   u            J          a     \  traneous   courses   than   they  do   of  the   college 

diverts  one  irom  care  or  labor,  and  so  aiiords  curriculum 

recreation  to  mind  and  body;  (2)  the  act  of  t>     r            o                          .        ,      .       . 

diverting  or  turning  aside  from  a  course."  .^^r'T"    Stevenson    pertinently    inquirra 

The  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  in  Ameri-  '"''2'  ["^^  ''""  F'"'=5'  ^y  the  large  expendi- 

can   colleges   to-day   football,   baseball,    and  *"''«^*  f"""  2'*''"'<:  ^^^^^  a"*!  gymnasia, 

athletics  generally  no  longer  serve  their  orig-  Vast   sums  have  been  expended,   far  out  of 

inal    purpose    of    affording    "  recreation    to  P^Port'O"  to  any  possible  good  that  might  rc- 

.,*^jLji>L..u         u               ..               ..  *"".    .     .    .     bome  colleges  have  a  brief  com- 

mmd  and  body,     but  have  become,  to  a  most  pulsory  course  in  the  gymnasium ;  but  the  great 

regrettable  extent,  the  baneful  means  of  equipment  is  utilized  more  and  more  each  year 
"  diverting  or  turning  aside  "  the  students  ^o""  teams  composed  of  men  whose  bodies  need 
from  their  legitimate  work.  In  a  trenchant  "°/"^.^  anxious  care  The  vast  majority  of 
.,  i-i-  •  Lnx/  o-  Students  must  gam  their  physical  culture  by 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  i  optilar  Science  proxy,  by  paying  generously  toward  support  of 
Monthly  Prof.  John  J.  Stevenson,  of  New  their  college  champions,  just  as  they  must  se* 
York  University,  says:  9"^"^  much  of  their  esthetic  culture  by  support- 
ing publications  or  teams  in  chess  and  debating 
If  a  visitor  from  some  outside  region  should  and  by  purchasing  tickets  to  glee  club  concerts, 
read  the  college  papers,  which  are  encouraged  — all  for  the  advancement  of  the  college, 
because  tlicv  give  young  men  an  "admirable  t.  •  „_.  ^^  ^  «.u  ..  u  l  it  j 
preparation 'for  journalistic  work  in  after  life."  ^  ^^  ^^  not  true  that  as  has  been  alleged 
he  would  be  convinced  that  American  boys  in  by  some  ot  the  defenders  of  intercollegiate 
college  think  of  little  aside  from  professional  contests,  those  w'ho  oppose  the  waste  of  time 
sport  Appeals  to  college  spirit  abound,  urging  ^nd  the  diversion  of  funds  are  "  indifferent 
the  fellows  to  attend  the  games  and  to  bring  i  i  ^„i.i  r  ^  j^  ^  j  •  •  ^i  ^ 
their  friends.-to  prevent  a  deficit  in  the  treas-  ^^  the  health  of  students,  desiring  that  young 
ury:  lamentations  are  prolonged,  deploring  the  men  become  mollycoddles.  On  the  con- 
lack  of  college  spirit  shown  by  muscular  men  trary,  most  of  them  are  "  warm  defenders 
who  fail  to  applv  for  places  on  the  teams;  there  ^f  physical  culture;  they  would  be  gratified 
are  doleful  predictions  because  students  do  not  -r  ^i  •  .  ^ 
pay  up  for  support  of  the  several  crews,  and  »^  the  course  in  gymnastics  were  made  more 
gloomy  forecasts  abound  because  the  college  is  extensive  and  compulsor>'',  for  they  recog- 
in  danger  of  losing  its  high  standing.  If  a  team  nize  that  young  men  w^ho  need  such  train- 
has  gained  a  victory  the  paper  is  hardly  large  -  ^ave  no  desire  for  it."  The  ground  on 
enough  to  hold  the  story;  the  work  done  by  the  P.  ,  ^.u  j  u  s  "  ^  "»* 
coaches  is  extolled  as  entitling  them  to  the  ever-  ^^^"ich  they  denounce  the  present  system  is 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  college,  for  whose  ad-  that  it  has  relegated  study  to  the  back- 
vancement  they  hav  i  done  so  much.  ground    and    has    made    the    proper    college 

Passing    into    the    college    buildings,    the  work  merely  an  annex  to  exhibitions.    That 

visitor  may  well  be  excused  if  he  concludes  ^^^^^^^  >«  T^  incidental  has  been  made  all- 

that  intellectual  prowess  is  respected  as  lit-  iPlP?^^^"^'       ,^^  ^'^^     professor     remarks, 

tie  by  the  professors  as  by  the  students.  .  .^/"  ^^^"[^  [^^^^If^  universities  are  aston- 

^      .,          ...  ished  to  find  tha*:  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 

The  walls  are  often  decorated  with  trophies  j   ^^                  universities   are   known   to 

won   m   intercollegiate  contests;   the  names   of  ,          ,,.      ^          ,,          jj' t  v.o    aic    ^uuwn    lu 

college  champions  shine  out  on  the  roll  adorn-  the  public  generally  only  as  football  associa- 

ing  the  gymnasium,  but  he  finds  no  roll  of  hon-  tions.       Here  the  testimony  of  Columbia  is 

or  men  in  the  class-rooms;  silver  cups  and  med-  most  valuable.     In  the  Review  for  Decem- 

als  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  abound  for  athletes,  l       tt  a   docp  Observer  "  wrnf#»- 

but  prizes  for  men  who  excel  in  study  are  few  °^^    ^  ^  "^^^^  UDserver      w  rote . 

and    insignificant;    victory    in    the    intellectual  It  is  four  years  smce  football  was  abolished 

arena  seems  to  count  for  little  even  with  the  at  Columbia.    .    .    .    It  is  the  unanimous  testi- 

professors;   victory   in   contests  requiring  only  mony  of  Columbia  professors  that  the  autumn 

such  abilities  as  a  savage  possesses  alone  de-  weeks  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  become  quiet, 

serves  permanent  record  in  the  shrine  of  learn-  orderly,  and  abundant  in  work.     Previously  se- 

ing.     If  this  visitor  go  farther  in  examination  rious  academic  work  began  after  Thanksgiving, 

of   the   college   plant,   he   may   find   that  great  Football   dominated  everything  until  that  day. 

sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  acquir-  The  tone  of  the  student-body  has  improved, 

ing  athletic  fields,  in  provision  for  comfortable  i        rr          r    i                  ,, 

seating  of  spectators ;  that  buildings  for  physical  1  nat  the  ettect  ot  the  generally  existing 

culture  often  excel  in  equipment  those  for  men-  conditions  on  the  morale  of  our  colleges  is 

tal  culture,  and  that  the  coaches  for  teams  in  increasingly  bad  is  undeniable. 
athletics  are,  as  a  rule,  better  paid  for  the  time 

expended  than  are  assistant  professors  or,  in  Alumni  of  less  than  fifteen  years'  standing 

some  cases,  than  even  the  gTQfessors.    He  will  seem  to  think  that  they  can  show  their  love  for 
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alma  mater  be§t  by  a  gift  for  a  grandstand,  a  the  rest  "  was  obtained  originally  on  the  plea 

t^^^^Z  VJ^^^^^^.^^^\uy  i''^'^^!'u   ^"*?r'^  that  the  student's  body  must  be  cared  for 

m  team  exhibitions;  the  athlete  is  the  college  ^%    ^  %  j     i_  .^  i       -^i.  ^        •    t 

hero,  the  mere  student  is  a  "  dig "  without  col-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^o  ^^^^^^  ^^ork  with  his  mind. 

lege  spirit;  worse  than  all,  the  new  generation  The  colleges  have  not  kept  faith  with  the 

of   college   instructors   has   grown   up   in   this  donors."     Coaches  **  are  selected  because  o\ 

didon!'^'''''  """"^  ^^''''''  ^''"^^""^"^'^  ^^  *^^  ^^""  their  vyell-known  qualifications  and  are  paid 

accordingly;  college  instructors  are  not  al- 

The  average  student  "  finds  much  study  ways  selected  and  paid  on  a  similar  basis." 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh ;  glee  clubs,  athletics,        Professor  Stevenson  believes  that  the  pres- 

and  the  rest  increase  the  weariness;  they  ab-  ent    wretched    condition    will    grow    worse, 

sorb   the   chief  interest,   and    there   remains  "  unless    those    in    control    of    our    colleges 

only  a  petty  fraction  of  the  original  interest  change   their  conception   of  what  a  college 

to  be  devoted  to  study."  should  be."     It  will  not  be  changed   until 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  good  faith  "  the   control   of  college   affairs   has   passed 

to  be  considered.     The  huge  funds  donated  from  the  hands  of  men  unacquainted  with 

to  our  colleges  were  given  "  for  the  training  the  actual  needs,  and  has  been  placed  in  the 

of  the   n^'nd,   not   for   the   training  of   the  hands   of    those   who    know   what    teaching 

body."      Money  secured    for   gymnasia   and  means  and  who  have  respect  for  teachers." 


THE    PAINTER    OF    THE    HUDSON    RIVER— A 

GERMAN  APPRECIATION 

^^'^J'OT  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  Whistler,  examples  of  each  of  these  masters 
country,"  will  doubtless  be  the  being  found  in  the  collection  of  his  father, 
verdict  of  many  readers  of  the  article  upon  who  had  been  professor  of  esthetics  in 
Leon  Dabo,  which  appears  in  Kunst  fiir  Alle  Paris."  Leon  "  received  his  first  training  in 
(Munich).  The  wTiter  is  Prof.  Taul  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris,  then 
Glemen,  who  fills  the  chair  of  art  history  in  studied  in  Italy,  and,  after  spending  a  time  in 
the  University  of  Bonn  and  is  art  curator  the  solitudes  of  Corsica  and  Sicily,  finally  re- 
fer the  Rhine  province.     Professor  Clemen,  turned  to  America." 

while  lecturing  in  America  two  years  ago,  Dabo    may    be    appropriately    designated 

made   the   acquaintance   of    Mr.    Dabo   and  "  the  artist  of  the  Hudson."    To  quote  Pro- 

his  work,  and  enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  fessor  Clemen: 

of  the  foreign  admirers  of  this  artist.     The  T^e  range  of  this  artist's  themes  is  apparcntlf 

article    in    question    is   characteristic   of   the  limited.      It    centers    about    the    Hudson    front 

movement    to    graft    German    culture    upon  New    York   northward,    where   there    are    still 

America,  which  corresponds  with  numerous  ^^"^^^'\ ''^, J^"^  ,^"!?''^^^^^ 

*          ,                  r^                    .              J  lation.     In  the  solitude  of  the  country,  far  out 

attempts  on  the  part  of  German  writers  and  beyond   the   stony   heauty  and   the   horrors   ol 

scholars    to    familiarize    Germany    with    the  \ew  York,  is  the  artist's  home.     A  short  ualli 

cultural    achievements    of    America.       Pro-  brings   him   to  the  majestic   river   which   is  2X 

fessor  Clemen  calls  Leon   Dabo  "  the  most  ^^f,  P^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  .^' i''"  u  "l"''t  ''^'^'^^^^  ^"J 

:,  .        .,..,..            1     1      r               I     •  which    in   the   west   is  backed   bv   the   towcrinjj 

stnkmg  mdividuality  and  the  hnest  colonst  heights  of  New  Jersey.    With  this  giant  stream 

of  all  the  younger  generation  of  New  York  before  his  eyes.  Dabo  has  worked  for  the  past 

landscape  painters,"  and  regrets  that  "  New  ten  years,  and  perhaps  half  of  his  pictures  maf 

York  at  large  does  not  know  him."  r."rnvnw!vir''''^  ^''"'"'  "^'''"     '"           "^ 

Leon  Dabo  was  born  and  reared  m  De-  t-.  i^     1            •       1               l            111 

troit,  which  later  was  to  become  the  home  of  Dabo  has  painted   more   than  a  hundred 

the  unique  Whistler  gallery  of  Mr.  Freer;  pictures  of  the  Hudson,  at  all  seasons  of  the 

and,  though  he  left  the  citv  at  the  age  of  six-  vcar,  and  m  its  varying  aspects  by  day  ani 

teen,  "memories  of  his  youth  have  always  ^y  night.     Professor  Clemen  says  of  them: 

attracted  him  to  his  native  place,  and  perhaps  When  he  gives  us  the  river  itself,  he  shows 

no  one   has  in   like   measure    filled   himself  it  from  the  high  banks  of  Manhattan    mostly 

•*k  *.k-  k^^..*.,.  ^i  4.k«^-*  n««.^rx;«.  A\7k;e«-Ufc  with    an    elevated    horizon,    so    that    the    rivef 

with  the  beauty  of  these  Detroit  Whistlers,  j^^j^   ^jj^   ^^^^^  three-fourths   of   the   frame. 

Dabo    spent    his    childhood    among    paint-  There  is  the  Hudson  in  spring:  the  river  it 

ings    by    Delacroix,    Ingres,    Courbet,    and  violet-rosc  tints,  the  distant  nn>untains  vanish- 
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ing  in  a  bluish-gray  and  in  the  foreground  some  Campbell   Cooper,   who   fixed   their  outlines   in 

slender    trees    in    bottle-green.     Or    a    summer  the  glaring  sunlight  and   in  the  dimness  of  a 

landscape:  the  river  is  a  luminous  blue  and  in  mist.     Dabo  adds  a  new  element:  the  spectral, 

the    foreground   are  the   slender   cedars    which  fairy-land  effect  of  these  towers  at  night  or  on 

are   characteristic   of   the    region,    being   swept  early  winter  evenings  with  myriads  of  lights  in 

and   shaken   by   the  storms   so   they  can   never  the  crowded  windows, 

develop    their    well-rounded    cone ;    trees    with  "A  Spiritual  Impressionist" 

scanty  foliage,  more  often  like  dned-up  stems,  •  •  -           e  t^  \    i 

seem  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  water's  edge,  Some  years  ago,  in  a  criticism  of  Dabo  s 

and  far  away  the  first  lights  flash  up.    There  is  paintings  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 

a  summer  night  on  the  Hudson,  vvhich  seems  £,,^„,-,,^  p^^^   j,  Njlsen  Laurvik,  an  Ameri- 

quite  black  like  a  deep,  an  endless  ink-holc,  on  *       '^'          c        j    ^      .u          *•  ^          «  « 

the  river  bank  only  a   few  lonely  trees  and  a  can   art  critic,   referred   to   the   artist  as      a 

boat  brightly  lit  up  from  the  windows  of  a  spiritual  impressionist."  The  apt  character- 
summer  hotel,  and,  beyond,  the  lights  of  New  izatlon  has  been  repeated  since.  Now  in  the 
Jersey.  Then  there  are  two  wonderful  fetes  current  number  of  the  International  Studio 
dc  nuit;  on  the  rivers  edge  are  a  multitude  of  ^  ...  i  •  ^  x  i-k  u  » 
people,  their  light-gray  shadows  receiving  body  Mr.  Laurvik  has  this  to  say  of  Dabo  s  gcn- 
only  in  the  light  of  the  red  and  yellow  lanterns  eral  quality: 

strung  up  between  the  trees.     .     .          Then  there  j^jj,  ^.^.^k  represents  a  singleness  of  idea  and 

IS  the  same  Hudson  in  winter :  yellowish,  gray-  ,na„ner  to  a  degree  unusual  in  modem  art,— the 

purple  water  and  a  dull  white  shore  with  a  few  representation  of  the  ever-shifting  and  infinite 

pole-like  cedars;   and  another  time  a  menacing  j^^^ances  of  light  and  color  as  shown  at  all  hours 

bluish-gray  storm-cloud  which  seems  to  collect  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  river-front,  and  a  multitude 

over  the  pallid  white  of  the  snow-cover.  ^£  variations  on  this  same  theme,— that  is,  light. 

Within   the   last   two   years  the  artist  has  especially  light  playing  upon  the  surface  of  bay 

conquered  a  new  world  of  motives.     He  has  ;?r  river.'   This  may  be  called  the  Dabo  manner. 

1  J             'I  ^\.4...^^^  ,..K,Vk   oKr>,.r  *ka  Of  necessity  a  certain  monotony  ensues  by  reason 

created  a  series  of  pictures  which  show  the  ^f  this  constant  repetition  of  the  same  theme  and 

city    of    New    York    from    the    water-front;  occasionally,  in  his  nodding  moments,  he  lapses 

the    singularly    massive    silhouette    crowded  into  a  mannerism  that  verges  dangerously  close 

with   turrets  as  It  may  be  seen   from  a  dis-  on  a  formula.    But  few  painters  working  to-day 

tance,    and    the    broadside    of    gigantic    sky-  ro'l%ro;'T  g\^atr  nV.W Tf'^lvLes '^ 
scrapers  down-town  as  seen  from  hloboken.  ^j^ich  this  intention  has  been  carried  out  more 
The  first  to  seize  the  fanciful  charm  of  these  consistently   and   with   greater   variety   and   in- 
overwhelming  yet  grotesque  colossi   was  Colin  tercst. 


A  BRAZILIAN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PENOLOGY 

IN  view  of  the  general  Interest  excited  by  tions,  upon  cerebral  anomalies,  either  inherited 

the  problem  of  prison  reform,  some  de-  ""^f^^  ^^  alcoholism,  in  fine,  upon  the  ineradi- 

.,  *^   .      ,    .        *  L  f   ^1  cable   vice   which   is   present   in   a   considerable 

tails   contained    in   a   recent   number   ot   the  n„niber  of  these  delinquents;  but  it  is  certain, 

Leitura  para   Todos    (Rio   de  Janeiro),   re-  — and   we  openly  state   it  here. — that  observa- 

garding  an  experiment  made  in  Brazil,  may  tion  and  statistics  show  a  percentage  sufficiently 

not  be  without   value    for   us,    although  be-  encouraging  of  those  redeemed  by  the  colony 

e\  -1       J    1-      ^-  of  Dous  Rios.     It  remains  to  note  that,  essen- 

cause  of  the  differences  m  social  and  climatic  ^ially,  the  support  of  these  people  is  no  heavy 

conditions  between  our  country  and  Brazil,  burden  for  the  state.    They  maintain  themselves 

a  scheme  perfectly  practicable  in  the  latter  by  their  own  work,  a  work  obligatory  for  all 

country  might  be  of  little  use  here.    The  ex-  Jl^fJ"'"?* ^''  ^"^  ^^  which  they  profit  to  a  cer- 

.      •'.^  .        .,  ^ii-i  ^r  tain   extent,   the   amount   being   given   to   them 

periment  in  question  is  the  establishment  ot  ^^  ^  ji^tie  capital  on  their  departure  from  the 

a   "  Correctional   Colony "   on   an   island    in  colony,    unless,    as    sometimes    happens,    they 

the  province  of  Dous  RIos  for  those  convicted  should  elect  to  remain  as  free  colonists,  a  piece 

of  vagabondage,  drunkenness,  disorderly  con-  «^^?"^  being  allotted  for  their  cultivation.    The 

I  1  •  £c  u       •      u  •  raising  of   cattle  of  all   kinds   is   already   well 

duct,  or  other  minor  offenses,  the  aim  being  developed,  the  greater  part  being  destined  for 

to  combat  their  evil  propensities  by  means  of  internal  consumption.    Fowls  are  also  raised  on 

regular    discipline    and    useful    work.      The  a  large  scale  and  various  species  of  fruit  trees 

Brazilian   writer   readily  admits  that  many  ^'^^^^''iTl]^,^  ni    \^ '    'Vu  ^"""""^^   ^^'^  ^f " 

.,,..,         ,  ,  111  •  made    to    cultivate    the    silkworm,    an-  industry 

w^iU  fail  to  be  reformed  by  the  agencies  set  ^vhich.  with  us,  is  as  yet  in  its  earliest  stages, 

in  motion.    Treating  of  this,  he  says:  .    .    .    From  what  has  been  shown,  it  is  not 

extravagant  to  cherish  the  hope  that  within  a 

Of  course,  all  will  not  profit  by  the  humane  short  time  the  colony,  extending  and  perfect- 

cfFort  of  the  state,  as  everything  depends  upon  ing  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  developing  and 

individual  temperament,  tendencies  and  inclina-  encouraging  the  raising  of  various  kinds  of  cat- 
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tic  and  domestic  fowl,  will  eventually  produce  elusion,  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeling  of 
not  only  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption  but  ^^e  inmates  toward  their  life  in  the  colony, 
will  assure  itself  an  appreciable  source  of  rev-  ^,           .             ^      ^i_     r  n       •        •     ^ 
enue.     At  the  present  time  there   are  570  in-  ^^e  writer  notes  the  fo  lowing  instance  con- 
mates.-y-376  men   and    194   women,— who   have  cerning  one  of  the  female  convicts: 
been  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of  vice,  from  ,,.,          1      r    ^                     i.     •  1     j     1 
drunkenness,    from    idleness,    from    wandering  ^^i^"  sh«  ^''^^  f^'"^  ^^  ^^^  'r  1."^  she  was 
through  the  streets,  indulging  in  indecent  con-  ^^"^'^^  attired  and  quite  vain  of  her  fashion- 
duct  and  language.     At  present   in  this   estab-  fM^  "J^^^  skirts,  her  silk  waist,  her  beribboned 
lishment  they  represent  so  much  vital  and  pro-  K^*^'    her    neat   shoes,    and   the    imitation   gold 
ductive  force  applied  to  useful  work.  ""^^  onjier  fingers      The  rules  of  the  colony 

^              ^  do  not  admit  of  any  distinctions,  and  the  woman 

The    writer    notes    the    good    impression  was  forced  to  exchange  all  her  fine  garments 

made  by  the  colony  upon  visitors,  many  of  ^9^  the  ugly  and  ill-fitting  garb  of  the  institu- 

whom  are  almost  disposed  to  think  that  some  i^wpl^lr'^hlr  ^nnHnJt  H^fifnl^t^  ^"^.  ^'T^^t 

.    J.  .  I                          r         ,                      ...  However,  her  conduct  during  the  term  of  her 

judicial  error  must  have  been  committed  in  sentence   was    good    and    she    seemed    to   take 

the  condemnation  of  such  apparently  orderly  kindly   to    the    work    required    of    her.    .    .    . 

and    well-behaved    persons    to    deportation.  O"^  ^^^y    the   newspapers   announced    her    re- 

This,  however,  only  serves  to  show  the  good  "^  l^:t^^'^^':^^L^:^  t^ 
eltects  of  the  milieu,  of  the  gentle  and  yet  appeared  to  be  repentant  and  reformed.  Never- 
firm  discipline  which  prevails.  There  is  a  theless,  those  who  lauded  this  case  of  miracu- 
school  in  the  colony  where  rudimentarv  in-  ^^^^  regeneration.— as  complete  as  it  was  sur- 

struction  is  given,  the  larger  part  of  the  in-  !L?J,"^%i'^""£^^^^^^^                                    ^'  ^^' 

%          '        y                       1               .  woman  soon  ngured  again  in  the  police  reports 

mates  not  knowing  how  to   read   or  write,  as  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct   of   the   worst 

The  food  provided  is,  of  course,  very  simple,  kind.    Then  it  was  that  in  answer  to  the  query 

but  amply  sufficient,   and  duly  inspected  by  ^^  to  what  could  induce  her  to  resume  her  evil 

a  state  fnnrtionarv      The  hoiirQ  for  wnrlr  arp  P»"actices,  which  had  already  brought  her  to  the 

a  state  runctionary.     1  ne  nours  tor  work  are  p^^^l  colony,  she  frankly  replied  :  '*  That  is  just 

usually  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  the  nee-  the  reason.    I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  re- 

essary  intervals  for  meals  and  rest.     In  con-  turn  to  the  colony." 


AMERICANIZING   THE    BRITISH    COLONIES 

npHAT   Canada,  with   its  close  neighbor,  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  more  and 
-■■       the.  United   States,  as  an   example,   is  l"^^^    decisively    di^rected    against    Japan:    and 
.     .       ^     e        1          li  i          ^u           *u             «  Japan,  England  s  ally,  is  the  only  power  Canada 
aiming  to  free  herself  from  the  mother-coun-  f^g^s;  she  does  not  wish  to  place  her  sole  re- 
try and  become  an  independent  nation;  that  liance  upon  England,  which  is  yearly  growing 
Australia,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  the  more  dependent  upon  Japan's  friendship.    Thus 
Union,  is  also  rapidly  being  invaded  by  the  this  clashing  of  interests  regarding  Japan   se- 
.         .'           --ju        u        -J               I  cures  Canadian  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
American  spirit,  and  that  there  is  danger  ot  trine,  inducing  a  political  harmony  which  will 
England  losing  her  West  Indian  possessions  become  an  active  force  as  soon  as  the  Cana- 
is  the  contention  maintained  with  a  show  of  dians  shall   feel  strong  enough  to  assert  their 
reason,  by  a  writer.  Otto  Corbach,  in  a  re-  independence  without  the  British  world-power. 
^           u         r  ^u      D          •    /      1  I    L"  I  ^s  against  the  United  States.     Onlv  provision- 
cent  number  of  the  Preusstsche  Jahrbucher,  ally,— because  they  fear  they  should  fall  from 
He   asks  whether  there  is  any   reason   to  one  dependence  into  another, — do  the  Canadians 
suppose  that  Canada,  had  she  made  common  assume  an  air  of  satisfaction  under  the  British 

cause  with  the  colonies,  would  have  lajzged  ^ag.    We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  theatrical 

,      1    1.    1  1        f         •  11                 ^-         •  u  thunder  of  the  Enghsh  Imperialists  who  would 

so  far  behind  her  feverishly  energetic  neigh-  rivet   Canada  to  the   mother-country  with   in- 

\jpr.     For  decades  she  bloomed  obscurely  in  dissoluble  chains. 

the  shadow  of  the  British  Empire;  it  was  not  ^yhn^  ^^e  Americanization  of  Canada  is 

m  the  latter  s  interest  to  accelerate  this  snails  ^^jjy  explicable,   it   is  remarkable   that  the 

pace ;  but  since  by  independent  means  a  more  ^^^  pro^^gg  j^  ^^^-^^^  pl^^^  j,^  Australia. 

rapid   development  has  set   m,   the   ties  be-  a     i«*         *u      1          r  *u    1    i.        ^        .1  • 

*^       «          P           ,    .       1                .1  As  late  as  the  close  of  the  last  centurv  this 

tween   them   are   obviously   growing   looser,  ^ould  by  no  means  be  said,— Australia  was  stiU 

the    Canadian's    consciousness    of    his    own  thoroughly  British.     But  it  has  since  become 

strength    and    responsibility    is    steadily    in-  astonishingly    Americanized;    this    manifesting 

^^^^^i^^  ^^A  «-kA  .^ori  Av^^Af.Von  rkrxl.Vir  rx^  i-Ka  itsclf  lu  thc  grcat  as  well  as  the  small  concerns 

creasing,  and  the  pan-American  policy  of  the  ^^    ^^,j^  ^^^^    j^  ^1^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  American 

United   States  gaming  ever  firmer  ground,  cases  are  cited  more  often  than  English  ones. 

American   and   Canadian   interests   gradually  In   food   and   dress  the  distinctly   American 

intertwine.  This  process  is  favored  by  the  naval  models  are  followed  more  and  more.     Three- 
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fourths  01  the  artists  in  the  theaters  and  music-  can   possession    of   the   islands   would   bring 

halls    are    Americans.      The    book-stalls    show  Am*»rirjin  wacypQ 

more  American  than  Enghsh  publications.    The  *=* 

merchants  seek  the  main  channels  of  world-  The  small  pains  England  has  lately  taken  to 
commerce  in  America.  The  Commonwealth  is  protect  her  West-Indian  possessions  has  like- 
modeled  exactly  upon  the  United  States.  The  vv'jse  decreased  her  prestige.  The  British  squad- 
highest  court  naturally  decides  in  accordance  ron  was  withdrawn  some  years  ago ;  two  small 
with  American  jurists.  The  feeling  of  de-  cruisers,  rarely  in  evidence,  are  the  only  wit- 
pendence  upon  r:ngland,  engendered  by  her  ness  of  British  naval  power,  while  American 
legal  lore,  can,  of  course,  not  flourish  in  Aus-  warships  appear  with  increasing  frequency,— al- 
tralia.  Since  the  visit  of  the  American  fleet  the  ^avs  at  hand,  be  the  occasion  an  earthquake  or 
people  have,  besides,  begun  to  look  to  the  United  some  festivity. 

States  as  the   "big  brother,"   in   case    England  The  English  Government  lately  declared  that 

should  be  driven  to  the  wall.     The  fear,  there-  ;„  its  naval  armament  the  United  States  is  not 

fore,  that  Australia  may  be  drawn  into  the  pan-  reckoned  with  as  a  possible  enemy.     This  the 

American  policy  of  the  United  States  finds  in-  English  papers  reported  created  a  bad  impres- 

creasingly    frequent    expression   in    the    London  sion   in   the   West   Indies,— seeming  like  a  hint 

press.  to  the  United  States  that  should  it  at  any  time 

The  British  West  Indies,  too,  are  threat-  seek  to  possess  the  islands  not  a  finger  would 

cned    with    "  Americanization."      Their    in-  \l  raised  to  retain  them.    Such  a  moment,  the 

,,.            ,          LLij           L-ii^^         ^  West  Indians  think,  may  occur  on  the  comple- 

habitants  have  beheld  much  in  the  last  twenty  ^j^,,  ^f  ^j^^  Panama  Canal,  when  Jamaica  will 

years  which  taught  them  to  admire  Ameri-  assume  great  strategic  and  commercial  impor- 

can  energ)-  as  compared  with   English  slug-  tance  for  the  United  States. 

gishness, — the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico,  the  The  writer  closes  with  saying  that  it  is 

protectorate  and  organization  of  a  new  gov-  not  Germany,  but  the  United  States,  that  is 

ernment    in    Cuba,    the   taking  hold   of   the  a  menace  to  England. 

Panama   Canal,   and   the   increasing  flow  of  ^^.^^^^  ^,^^  American  type  shall  supplant  the 

visitors  to  the  Antilles,  notably  to  Jamaica,  English  throughout  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 

creates  new  social  and  commercial  bonds  be-  West  Indies;  when,  culturally  and  economically, 

twecn  this  country  and  the  English  islands,  they  shall  be  drawn  closer  to  the  United  States 

Economically  Jamaica  is  already  wholly  de-  ;!^rfo°r„f\Ythirt\ltlT„g1S-W^^^^^^ 

pendent  upon  the  United  States;  the  major-  jjiis  would  naturally  redound  to  the  injury  of 

ity  of  its  people  are  laborers  who  are  begin-  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 

ning  to  realize, — thousands  of  them  having  the  part  of  wisdom  for  England  and  Germany 

wnrlrPfl    nn    the    Pammi    C'anal that    thev  ^^  *^°"^^  ^°  ^  peaceful  understanding  and  make 

worked   on   the   ranama  i^anal,     tnat   tne>  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^,^^  markets  of  the  world  to 

could  command  double  the  wages  in  the  protect  Europe  against  the  universally  threat- 
United  States,  and  they  believe  that  Ameri-  ening  American  peril. 


SECULAR  MOTIVES  FOR  GOING  TO  CHURCH 

TXT"  E  are  mostly  credited  abroad  with  Church  from  State,  and  must  also  observe 
^^  being  an  extremely  religious  nation,  that  it  was  not  brought  about  by  anti- 
or  at  any  rate  one  that  sincerely  believes  in  Christian  tendencies  in  the  American  people 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  this  impression  but  mainly  through  the  desire  of  strong  and 
having  gained  ground  through  the  number  sturdy  minds  to  secure  complete  liberty  of 
of  our  houses  of  worship  and  the  size  of  the  conscience  for  all  worshipers  of  every  de- 
congregations.  A  portion  of  our  foreign  nomination.  There  has  never  been  any 
critics,  however,  set  down  the  large  Ameri-  question  of  aggression  upon  the  Church  by  a 
can  church  attendance  as  Anglo-Saxon  hy-  political  party,  and  histor>'  gives  no  record 
pocrisy.  Both  opinions — of  the  majority  and  of  hostilitj'  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti-* 
of  the  minority — are  cited  by  Dr.  Albert  cal  authorities.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the 
Haas  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  (Ber-  rigid  separation  of  Church  from  State,  no 
lin)  by  way  of  introducing  his  own  views,  tenets  of  religion  may  be  inculcated  in  the 
He  dissents  from  the  theories  stated,  claims  public  schools,  which,  thinks  the  author,  has 
that  neither  is  correct,  and  gives  another  some  practical  excuse  in  the  prevailing 
explanation  altogether  for  the  conspicuously  "  chaos  of  sects."  It  would  be  quite  impos- 
active  life  of  the  Church  in  these  United  sible  for  everybody  to  agree  on  what  should 
States  of  America.  be  taught  and  what  omitted. 

One   must   note,   first  of   all,   writes   Dr.       xhus  the  American  public  school  ignores  re- 
Haas,     that     thoroughgoing     separation     of  ligious  instruction  of  the  children,  leaving  it 
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,  i^tirely  to  their  parents.    But  just  as  in  Europe  give  an   exhibition  of   his   rhetorical   skill ;    or 

so  in  America,  nearly  all  parents  desire  a  re-  a  master  of  a  school  afHliated  with  a  certain 

ligious  training  for  their  offspring,  even  those  sect  will  give  an  address  in  that  sect's  house 

parents  who  may  themselves  be  indifferent  or  of  worship  on  some  literary,  scientific,  or  artis- 

skeptic.     These,    too,    think   it    important    that  tic   topic, — all   being  expressed  so  plainly  that 

their  sons  and  daughters  be  informed  upon  the  any  member  of  the  congregation  can  compre- 

religious   factor  in  our  civilization,   for  educa-  hend.    And  then  there  arc  purely  social  events. 

tional  reasons  if   for  no  other.     Religious  in-  The  ladies  meet,  and  over  their  teacups  sew  for 

struction  of  the  young,  then,  becomes  one  of  the  the    poor    of    their    communion    or    make    new 

great  functions  of  the  Church  in  the  national  altar  cloths   or   sacerdotal    emblems.     On    fine 

life.    The  Church  and  the  minister,  with  volun-  summer  days  there  are  festivities  for  children, 

teer  assistants,  by  means  of  the  Sunday  schools,  with  consumption  of  strawberries  and  whipped 

perform    the    task   which    in    Europe    devolves  cream.     Picnics  and  excursions  of  all  kinds  are 

upon  the  ordinary  schools.    And  as  the  major-  organized,. and  the  church  roof  is  mended  from 

ity  of  American  citizens  feel  they  need  the  ecclc-  the  proceeds.    As  these  various  amusements  are 

siastical  organization  for  this  part  of  juvenile  connected  with  the  Church,  and  are  supervised 

upbringing   they   are   quite    ready   to   maintain  by   it.   they  serve  to  promote   harmless  gaiety, 

the  Church  and  its  officials.  and  parents  are  glad  enough  to  let  their  chil- 

rJ^^                 ^         L      1-   1  J                          •     t  ^^^"  ^^^^  P*^^^  *"  them  instead  of  in  diversions 

Ihc   parents   who   hold   to   no   particular  ^hich  might  be  spiritually  or  phvsically  nox- 

crced  arc  satisfied  to  trust  almost  any  clergy^-  ious.    For  a  number  of  people  the'  Church  thus 

man   in  whose   general   intelligence   and    in-  hecomes  a  center  of  sociability  and  social  life, 

tcgrity  they  have   faith     and   to  send   their  rrJ';^,I\?"!loW^'^  ^^/^''  ^""xlu'^^  Americans 

,*?,,•'       ^i_o       I           uiLL'  ^^^  '^"cn  unstable  residents.     When  a  middle  or 

Children  to  the  bunday  school   by  him  con-  lower  class  American  comes  to  live  in  a  new 

ducted,  whatever  be  his  sect.     Among  the  place  he  of  course  at   first  lacks   friends  and 

Protestants,  too,  a  good  many  send  the  girls  business  acquaintance.     In  the  church   he  may 

to   Catholic  convent-schools   because  of   the  J^l^^.^^lL  i           ^^vice  the  hcnise  of  God  is 

.,,,..        ^     .    .          ,                .  not  emptied  in  reverent  silence,  a*^  with  us  Ger- 

essentially  feminine  training  they  receive  at  mans.    Groups  form  among  the  benches  and  in 

those   institutions,   w^here,    without   proselyt-  the  aisles.    In  the  portico  other  members  of  the 

izing,    the    nuns    fit    out    their    pupils    with  congregation  forgather.    Lively  chatting  is  uni- 

dccent  manners  as  well  as  useful  knowledge.  'uT!L;h\;\    L  ^  '^^^"^^':,  ^'  .^^>^ervcd  for 

*x»L                        A         •           J              ^       •  I.    ?•  *"^  second  time  at  service,  after  its  conclusion 

1  he   average   American    does   not    wish    his  the  minister  or  a  prominent  layman  steps  up  to 

children   brought   up   as  heathen;   he   wants  him  and  welcomes  him.     He  is  invited  to  par- 

the   marriages   in    his    family    to   take   place  ticipate  in   other  activities  of  the  communion. 

under  sacred  auspices,  to  have  his  babies  bap-  t^^JrllT  iln^-  acquaintance  of  the  stranger 

.     J         ,            .'^        J              ,  .      1       •  J  1  *s  gained.     Inquiries  are  made  about  his  social 

tized,  to  have  those  dear  to  him  buried  by  a  standing.     Individuals  ask  him  to  their  house?, 

clergyman.    But  from  all  this  one  should  not  He   makes   friends,   joins   the   flock,  and   finds 

deduce     profound     religiosity;     for    at     the  himself  a  recognized  citizen. 

bottom  of  It  might  be  unreflecting  tradition-  d^.  Haas  then  mentions  the  case  of  a 
alism  or  a  sentimental  adhesion  to  ancestral  yo^ng  man  who  asked  in  the  question  de- 
custom  ;  or  it  might  merely  denote  the  partment  of  an  American  newspaper  how  he 
prevalent  idea  of  social  propriety.  ^ould    form   pleasant   and    reputable    female 

Civic  an^bition  is  another  cause  assigned  acquaintance.  The  answer  was:  Join  a 
by  this  author  to  the  liberal  support  of  the  dancing  course  or  become  a  church  member. 
Church  on  the  part  of  Americans  not  Qften,  says  this  ver>^  observant  and  impar- 
primarily  actuated  by  religious  motives,  ^[^i  German,  a  minister  is  expected  to  pro- 
They  want  dignified  services,  handsome  ^jje  his  congregation  with  cultural  pabulum, 
decorations,  good  preaching,  competent  sing-  to  discuss  political  questions  of  the  hour, 
ing  and  playing.  They  desire  their  parish  niumine  sociological  tendencies  of  the  times 
house  of  prayer  to  be  well  thought  of  and  ^j^h  the  talents  of  his  discourse,  or  even  ex- 
well  visited  and  the  funds  they  subscribe  to  patiate  on  sensational  happenings  recorded 
be  suitably  applied.  So  they  take  a  great  in-  by  the  press,— all  of  which  would  meet  with 
terest  m  the  whole  conduct  of  the  establish-  disapproval  in  Germany.  These  and  further 
ment,— apart  from  the  credit  to  one  s  phases  of  Church  life  does  the  writer  point 
respectability  that  goes  with  being  seen  at  out  in  order  to  show  how  the  great  pride  and 
church.          ,      oi_      L    •       A                 £c  interest  we  Americans  take  in  our  churches 

Besides,    the    Church    in    America    offers  by  no  means  prove  us  an  extraordinarily  re- 

social  attractions  and  mental  diversions.  Ugfous  nation,  but  coincides  with  the  prcs- 

The  Church  arranges  all  sorts  of  evening  lee-  encc  of  perhaps  the  same  amount  of  indif- 

tures^  and  entertainments.     Now    a  "missionary  ferentism  or  skepticism  as  might  be  found  in 

will  m  popular  language  relate  his  experiences  ^i_        i      j         l         ^iT                 r 

in  foreign  lands  with  the  aid  of  magic-lantern  some    other    lands   where    there    are    fewer 

pictures;  again,  a   famous   pulpit-speaker  will  churches  and  smaller  congregations. 
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MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA— A  JAPANESE 

APPRECIATION 

IT  goes  without  saying  that   the  primary  middle  schools  and  colleges  under  the  auspices 

motive  of  missionaries  in  going  abroad  ^^  7^"^"^  missions.    Although  they  invariably 

1 '    I  /  L  •      •       ^L  1     ^     r^u  •  «.  understand  English,  lectures  are  given  m  Chi- 

is  the  hope  of  brmgmg  the  people  to  Christ.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  foreign  instructors  are  well  versed 

Their  labors  have  incidentally  assisted  to  a  in  the  native  language.    I  was  told  by  several 

great    degree    in    the    diffusion    of    secular  students  that  it  was  far  easier  for  them  to  leani 

knowledge.      Especially    is    this   true    where  ^h^ir   lessons   when    lectures    are    delivered    in 

^.issionaries     are     equipped     with     medical  tZr^Tor'^^^^^^'^  l^'^V'Z^^t  t^l 

knowledge   and  skill    and   thus   are  enabled  quired  to  pay  only  loo  taels   (about  $55)    for 

to  devote  their  energies  not  only  to  the  spirit-  tuition,  board,  and  the  use  of  instruments,  the 

ual   regeneration   of  the   natives   but   to   the  mission  boards  have  to  render  him  a  consider- 

^^w^^  ^V*l,^;r  Kr^.^;^'  nilmpm-c  ^°^^  financial  assistance.     When  the  institution 

relief  of  their  bodih  ailments.  ...  was    inaugurated,    the   late   Empress    Dowager 

A  most  striking  instance  ot  the  activities  donated  100,000  taels.    Besides  this,  various  dc- 

of  evangelical  workers,  thus  setting  forth  the  partments  of  the  government  have  also  contrib- 

practical  charity  of  the  Good   Samaritan,  is  ^^^^^  small  sums  from  time  to  time.     To  meet 

Li,n/4  in  rhm-;       A  recent  U<;iip  of  Yen-nn  ^\^  growing  expenses  the  institution  requested 

found  in  China.     A  recent  issue  ot   ienjtn  ^^     Chinese   Government   to   grant   an   annual 

(the    Dust    of    Peking),    published    in    the  subsidy,  but  the  government  has  so  far  come  to 

(Chinese     capital,     contains     an     interesting  no  decision  about  the  matter.    The  rooms  in  the 

article  on  the  "  medical  mission  "  in  China,  hospital   are   divided   into   three  classes.     The 

rnntrihnfprl  hv  a  Tananese  ohvsician  attached  ^^^^5  ^^r  the  rooms  are  4  to  6  Mexican  dollars 
contributed  b>  a  Japanese  pn>sician  atracnea  ^^y  first-class,  3  Mexican  dollars  second- 

to  the  Mikado  s  legation  at  Feking.     At  the  class,  and  30  sen  third-class.     The  third-class 

outset  the  writer  says  that  his  inquiries  into  rooms  are  for  those  who  need  charity,  but  in 

the    actual   conditions   of   the   hospitals   and  addition  to  these  there  are  rooms  provided  to 

medical  schools  maintained  by  Christian  mis-  Etal^hllf'Jl^n^vl^^^^^    ^'"^  of  charge     The 

.  J     •     XT     ^1  r^u-         •     -.L  "pspital  has  twenty  foreign  physicians,  who  are 

sions  were  made  in  INortnern  China,  in  the  also  instructors  in  the  college. 

Yangtsu  valley,  and  in  Manchuria.     While         a         j* 

ihe  does  not  ignore  the  work  of  the  Catholic       According  to  this  writer  the  entire  force 

missions,   his  attention  seems   to  have   been  ?;     medical     missionaries     of     the     various 

devoted  particularly  to  that  of  the  Protestant  Protestant   missions    numbers    no    less    than 

missions,  representing  64  boards.     He  says :  300,  while  the  number  of  Chinese  physicians 

trained  by  these  missionaries  is  estimated  at 

In  China  to-day  there  is  not  a  church  which  5,000.    There  are  some  250  mission  hospitals 

tacheTto  T'whUe'":^oriVorttntTh«fcht  *'j'--ghout  the  country  and  the  yearly  total 

even  maintain  a  medical  school.    Some  of  such  or  patients  received  by  these  hospitals  is  said 

Practitioners  and  institutions  are  out  of  date,  to  be  2,000,000.    One  of  the  most  commend- 

ut  most  of  those  hospitals  and  schools  which  able  features  of  the  medical  mission  in  China 

have  lately  been  instituted  are  modern  in  every  •    _  er»;«V  *>f  ^^  ^^^^^4,:  ««•*.•  ^l 

respect,  being  equipped  with  well-trained  physi-  '1%  ^P»"^  ^J  co-operation  existing  among  the 

cians  and  instruments  of  the  latest  type.    Fore-  dinerent  schools  and  hospitals, 
most  of  such  well-equipped  institutions  stands        Besides  maintaining  hospitals  and  schools 

^^^y^}^J^   Medical   College   or   the  Lockhart  the  missionaries  in  China  are  disseminating 

Medical  College  at  Peking,  which  maintains  a  rn^/liVol    Im^nrlo^n^    ««,^«,»    ^.x.^        *•         ^ 

hospital  known  as  the  Peking  Hospital.    This  "^""T  .    *^"?wledge    among   the    native   stu- 

college  is  identified  with  four  Protestant  mis-  a^nts    by    the    publication    of    books    trans- 

sions  of  England  and  the  United  States.    The  lated  from  Western  languages.     They  also 

Peking  Hospital  was  inaugurated  in  the  spring  publish  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  China 

of  IQ07.    The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  material  n/r^^i^^i    J^^.^^^i     kJr««#.; ^t    ^       ^  ^ 

equipment  alone  is  estimated  at  $150,000.     Its  ^^^'^^^   Journal,    boasting   of    twenty-two 

grounds  are  extensive  enough  to  permit  of  the  Yfars   ot    existence.      A    committee    of    spc- 

addition  of   more  buildings  as  the  institution  cialists    has    been    at    work    with    a    view 

grows  larger.     All  the  buildings  are  supplied  to   selecting    the   most    appropriate    Chinese 

with    steam    heat    and    electric    light.      Besides  „,^-.j^  /-,-  «.or.u-.;^«i  «.«^^    •     ^^j*^  1      •     ^ 

numerous  class-rooms,  there  are  spacious  lee-  words  for  technical  terms  m  medical  science 

ture  halls.     Every  student  is  furnished  with  a  ^<^s  labors  have  resulted  in  the  compilation  of 

microscope  for  his  exclusive  use.     At  present  a  medical  dictionary  containing  some  15,000 

there  is  no  class  higher  than  the  third  year,  or  words.     While  some  translations  are  made 

C?af'rs% Jl'tsXrof^Ve'VuS  ?r?  J™-  --'^-'^^i  boofa    these  are  gradually 

defrayed  by  the  four  mission  boards.    The  stu-  being  replaced  by  translations  from  the  latest 

dents  are  enlisted  from  among  the  graduates  of  publications  in   England   and  America. 
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REMINGTON,  INTERPRETER  OF  THE  WEST 

'TpHE  often-expressed  wish  of  the  late 
■*■  Frederic  Remington  diat  when  he  died 
some  one  would  carve  on  his  tombstone: 
"  He  knew  the  horse,"  finds  realization  in 
the  many  tributes  to  the  artist  and  his  work 
which  have  appeared  since  his  death.  He, 
moreover,  knew  the  Indian  and  the  cowboy. 
Thousands  of  Americans,  it  is  suggested,  to 
whom  Indians  and  cowboys  are  thoroughly 
familiar  types,  owe  their  acquaintance  with 
them  altogether  to  Remington's  drawings  and 
paintings.  So  distinctively  American  was  his 
work  and  life  that  his  death  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a 
national  loss. 

Among  the  tributes  to  his  memory  and  ac- 
complishments two  particularly  noteworthy 
ones  are  found  in  recent  issues  of  Harper's 
tVeekly  and  Collier's,  to  both  of  which  pe- 
riodicals the  artist  contributed  most  of  the 
best  work  of  his  later  years.  In  a  signed  ap- 
preciation in  Collier's,  Owen  Wister,  who 
knew  Remington  and  also  knows  the  West- 
cm  life  he  depicted,  says  of  the  artist's  work: 

He  has  made  us  see  at  every  stage  his  in- 
ferior race  [the  Indian]  which  our  conquering 
race  has  dispossessed,  beginning  with  its  pri- 
meval grandeur,  and  ending  with  its  squalid 
degeneration  under  the  influence  of  o«r  civiliied 
manners.  Next,  while  recording  the  red  man  in 
this  way,  Remington  has  recorded  the  white  man 
who  encountered  him, — recorded  this  man  also 
in  every  stage  from  dignity  to  sordid  squalor. 
Pioneers,  trappers,  cowboys,  miners,  prospec- 
tors, gamblers,  bandits, — the  whole  motley  rout 
goes  ineffaceably  into  Remington's  pages.  And, 
finally,  he  has  not  forgotten  Nature  herself.  The 
mystery  of  the  untouched  plains  and  the  awe  of 
the  unsealed  mountain  heights  have  been  set 
down  by  him  not  only  truthfully,  but  with 
potent  feeling  and  imagination.  Remington  is 
not  merely  an  artist;  he  is  a  national  treasure. 
And  if  ever  it  •should  occur  to  the  not  always 
discerning  minds  of  academic  institutions  that 
Remington  should  be  crowned  at  their  hands,  I 
ihould  like  to  hear  him  receive  his  degree  in 
these  words:  "Frederic  Remington.  Draftsman, 
Historian.  Poet." 

Speaking  of  his  paintinp  of  Indian  and 
trmy  life,  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  in  the 
■amc  issue  of  Collier's,  says: 

How  true  Remington's  portrayal  of  all  this 
is  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  like 
him,  have  lived  the  hfe  of  the  plains,  seen  the 
wonderful  lights  and  shadows,  existed  in  the 
marvelous  plains  atmosphere,  seen  the  moun- 
tains and  canyons  of  that  country,  and  known  its 
people  imder  the  excitement  of  the  strenuous 
Hfe  of  the  border,  hunled  and  camped  with  the 
Indians  -and  cowboys,  marched  with  troops 
tinder  the  varying  conditions  of  peace  and  In- 
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dian  war.  .  .  .  Remington!  The  name  tills 
our  vision  with  a  great  sweep  of  Western  coun- 
try, troops  in  action,  Indians,  plainsmen— all 
with  the  strong  passions  of  life  stamped  on  their 
faces  pass  in  review,  responsive  to  the  magic  of 
the  master's  name. 

Mr.  Charles  de  Kay,  the  art  critic,  writes 
in  Harper's  Weekly  about  Remington  as 
artist  in  pencil  and  color : 

Essentially  an  illustrator  at  first.  Remington 
rapidly  developed  into  one  of  the  leading  artists 
of  Indian  genre,  but  he  was  not  content,  as 
many  of  his  forerunners  had  to  be,  with  one  or 
two  hasty  trips  to  the  West  to  accumulate 
sketches  on  which  to  base  many  years  of  work 
in  (he  studio.  By  his  time  communications  had 
become  so  well  established  that  an  annual  visit 
to  his  artistic  hunting-ground  was  possible; 
and  he  availed  him.'ielf  of  the  advantage  very 
often.  In  his  case  there  were  the  memories  of 
years  passed  as  miner  and  cowboy  and  hunter 
in  the  West  during  his  early  life  to  draw  upon, 
but  he  was  always  refreshing  his  impressions 
and  seeking  new  materia!  to  set  against  the 
background  of  the  actual  landscape.  And  all 
this  was  done  with  the  zest  that  comes  with 
delight  felt  in  the  work  in  hand  and  a  physical 
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well-being    that    made    ordinarv    hardships    a 
pleasure. 

Of  his  own  development  and  achievements 
the  artist  always  spoke  with  great  modesty. 
Several  years  ago  he  declared: 

1  knew  the  railroad  was  coining. — I  saw  men 
already  swarming  into  the  land.  1  knew  the 
derby  hat,  the  smoking  chimneys,  the  cord- 
binder,  and  (he  thirty- day  note  were  upon  us 
in  a  resistless  surge.  I  knew  the  wild  riders 
and  the  vacant  laiid  were  ahout  to  vanish  for- 
ever. ...  I  saw  the  living,  breathing  end 
of  three  American  centuries  of  smoke  and  dust 
and  sweat,  and  I  now  see  quite  another  thing 
where  it  all  took  place,  but  ix  does  not  appeal 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  always  considered 
the  work  of  Frederic  Reminficon  a  national 


asset.    "  We  owe  him,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
"  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

He  has  been  granted  the  very  unusual  gift 
of  excelling  in  two  entirely  distinct  types  of 
artistic  work ;  for  his  bronzes  are  as  noteworthy 
as  his  pictures.  He  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most  typical  American  artists  we  have  ever 
liad,  and  he  has  portrayed  a  most  characteristic 
and  yet  vanishing  type  of  American  hfe.  The 
soldier,  the  cowboy  and  rancher,  the  Indian,  the 
horses,  and  the  cattle  of  the  plains  will  live  in 
his  pictures  and  bronzes,  I  verily  believe,  for  all 
time.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  excellent  literary 
work  he  has  done  in  such  pieces  as  "  Masi's 
Crooked  Trail,"  with  its  peculiar  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  wildest  Indians.  It  is  no 
small  thing  for  the  nation  that  such  an  artist 
and  man  of  letters  should  arise  to  make  per- 
manent record  of  certain  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  features  of  our  national   life. 


THE    USE    AND    ABUSE    OF    IMAGINATION    IN 
HISTORY 

r\F  the  various  bodies  that  are  classified 
^^     in    the    annuals    under    the    heading 


"  Learned  Societies,"  few  are  doing  more 
useful  work  than  the  American  Historical 
Association,  which  was  founded  in  1884.  It 
had  its  origin  in  "  the  insight,  the  hope,  and 
the  practical  imagination  of  a  small  number 
of  teachers  and  writers  of  history,  especially 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  the  founder:  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  Charles  Dean,  Moses  Coit 
Tyler,  and  Justin  VVinsor.  .  .  .  They 
bar.iled  the  scholars  of  the  country  together ; 
they  set  in  their  own  works  a  high  example 
of  patient,  thorough  scholarship;  and  they 
possessed  that  understanding  of  human  char- 
acter which  is  the  beginning  of  historical 
writing.  Out  of  that  group  of  scholars  three 
.  of  the  survivors  deserve  from  us  all  a  spe- 
cial gratitude  which  they  have  never  claimed, 
— J.  Franklin  Jameson.  Clarence  W.  Bowen, 
ind  Andrew  D.  White."  This  well-de- 
served tribute  occurs  in  the  annual  address 
delivered  at  Ne(\-  York  on  December  28, 
1909,  by  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the 
president  of  the  association,  and  printed  in 
the  Ameriean  Historical  Revieu-  for  Jan- 
uary. The  address  itself,  on  the  imaginative 
fsculty  in  the  historian,  is  full  ;;f  common 
Knsc,  and  is  interesting  to  boo*.  Premising 
Aat,  according  to  educators  x'.d  employers, 
"the  pressing  danger  to  the  republic  is  in- 
accuracy," Professor  Hart  naively  remarks: 


stantly  convicting  every  morning  rival  of  false- 
hood. Public  speakers  make  up  their  anecdotes 
and  distil  wrong  deductions  into  the  minds  of 
their  hearers;  the  records  of  Congress  are  full 
of  speeches  that  were  never  spoken,  and  omit 
much  of  the  raciness  of  debate. 

History  nowadays  is  plated  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  Professor  Hart  seeks  in  his  address 
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to  "  discover  the  causes  of  this  alarming  state  •    •    •    the  patronymic  of  Jones."    Every  word 

of   things."      The   causes   are   by   no   means  ^^   ^^^^    statement    is    "  imaginary     except   the 

!•       ^  J  A         .         !_•        •  L  names  of  William  Jones  and  John  Paul  Jones, 

peculiar  to  modern  American  historians,  he  ,^g^,i„    j^^^s  is  made  to  say  in   1776.  "  Some 

tells  us;  for  Horace  Walpole  a  hundred  and  900  guineas  remain  in  balance  in  my  favor  in 

fifty  years  ago  complained  of  "  the  incom-  the   Bank  of   North  America."     The  bank  in 

petence    of    the    generality    of    historians."  <i"^^tion  was  not  organized  till  1781 1 

"  Truth/'  he  says,  "  is  left  out  of  the  dis-       \vhat  is  needed,  says  Professor  Hart,  is 

cussion."      Edward   Augustus   Freeman    de-  "a    genuinely    scientific    school    of    history, 

nounced  Froude's  inaccuracy  in  the  follow-  which  shall  remorselessly  examine  the  sources 

ing  terms:   "If  history   means   truth,   if   it  and  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff." 
means  fairness,  if  it  means  faithfully  report-        But  while  what  may  be  termed  the  abuse 

ing  what  contemporary  sources  record,  and  of  imagination  is  to  be  deprecated,  on   the 

drawing    reasonable    inferences    from    their  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  history 

statements,  then  Mr.  Froude  is  no  historian."  should  be  dull.     Professor  Hart  cites  a  pas- 

A  certain  eminent   Bostonian   who   "  had   a  sage    from    the    eminent    historian     Bishop 

habit  of  writing  tales  that  sounded  exactly  Stubbs,   which   fills   twenty-six  lines  of  the 

like  lustor^s  and  history-  that  was  chiefly  fie-  American  Historical  Revieiv,  and  which  hfi 

tion,"  being  remonstrated   with   for  making  thinks  "  would  not  arouse  a  poet  to  an  ode, 

unhistorical  statements,  "  replied   that  those  nor  a  nation  to  revolution."     The  passage 

thmgs   were   history   to   him,   and   doubtless  is  without  a  single  period,  save  the  one  at 

would  be  to  his  readers.^  .  ,  the  end.    A  little  imagination  "  helps  one  to 

Professor  Hart  is  of  the  opinion  that     the  sympathize  w^ith  the  great  men  of  the  past." 

trouble  with  many  historians  is  that  corroder  Some  of  the  most  wonderful  works  of  the 

of    exactness,— imagination,  '    and    he    asks:  human  mind  "have  been  novels  which  have 

*  Is  there  any  way  to  make  history  true  ex-  put  historical   fact   through   the  crucible  of 

cept  to  relieve  it  of  all  imagination?        Ob-  ^he  imagination  of  genius:  "  The  Scarlet  Lct- 

viously   reform   must   begin   at   the   sources,  ^^r,"    "  Quentin    Durward,"    "Henry    Es- 

The  Middle  Ages  enjoyed  "  fabricating  the  mond,"  are  not  only  works  but  contributions 

ancients  " ;  the  seventeenth  century  produced  ^q  history. 

niany  works  of  the  imagination,  for  exanriple,        As    "  the    most    striking   example    of    the 

the       Eikon    Basilike,      which    \vas    foisted  imaginative  historian,"  Professor  Hart  quotes 

upon  the  world  as  the  work  of  Charles  L,  JIacaulay: 

by  Bishop  Gauden,  "  a  very  comely  person  •../-..  /•    *  .  •  ,     . 

«r.4   «   rr^o^  r^^  ,roe«.  •^^^♦o"      Of-kof  **;rv,or»  ^ he  scientific  histofians  find  hira  unreal;  the 

and  a  man  of  vast  parts.        Other      imag-  ^j^^u   ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^-^^  ,^j^   meretricious;   but  one 

inary     works  cited  by  Professor  Hart  were :  thing  is   certain,— you    may   get   history    from 

.T-t_«TT-^-i        J/-  t_'fT>        •  Gardiner  or  Stubbs  or  George  Bancroft,  but  in 

The      Histoncal    and   Geographical    Descrip-  reading    Macaulay    you    get    Macaulay.    .    .    . 

tion    of    Formosa       by    George    Psalmanazar.  j^^^  arousing  style,  the  prodigality  of   knowl- 

which  assigned  to  the  region  such  wonders  as  ^^^^^    ^1,^    ^eal   interest    in,    acquaintance    with, 

tame  rhinoceroses  and  sea-horses.       ^  .^^^  lo^e   for  historical  characters    (though  he 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  spurious  letters  ,„a^  ^ave  misjudged  them,  as  we  misjudge  our 

manufactured  by  the   French  artist  m  vellum,  acquaintances),  combine  to  put  Macaulay  in  the 

Lucas,  among  which  were  autograph  communi-  f^ont  rank  of  the  world's  historians, 
cations    from    Shakespeare,    Plato,    Lazarus   to 

Peter,  Judas  Tscariot  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and        The  insight  of  Francis   Parkman,  whom 

Strabo  to  Juvenal,— the  latter  being  ninety-two  "almost  all  critics  acknowledge  as  the  first 

^In' Amerind  the' Reverend  Mr.  Peters'  "Blue  ?!  American  historians,"  is  due  "  chiefly  to 

Laws  of  Connecticut"  have  been  shown  to  be  his  power  to  see  the  drama  in  human  life. 

"  a  mixture  of  misquoted  statutes  and  downright  Gibbon  "  combines  more  of  the  qualities  of 

lies."     The   so-called   "Letters  of   Montcalm,"  ^  great  historian  than  any  other  one  man." 

circulated  m  London  m  1775,  were  proved  to  be  iiru^^^,,^^  u^  •    ..,^:«.:«^  ul  ,v  .,i»ro,,o  J^o/««.:k- 

the  work  of  an   Englishman,  set   afloat  by  a  Whatever  he  is  writmg,  he  is  always  describ- 

vagabond  named  Robaud.     The  "Travels"  of  ing  a  triumph. 

Jonathan  Carver,  unquestioned  for  more  than  a        The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 

century,  were  proved  by  Edward  G.  Bourne  to  ^1^^^^  ^re   two   kinds   of   imagination:   '*  one 
be  made  up  of  scissorings  from  Charlevoix  and       l«  u    •         ^      j  ..  -i  »    ^u        -.u         "     u'-.u 

La    Hontan.      In    Buell's    recent    "John    Paul  ^^ich    invents    detaJ,      the   other        which 

Jones"  the  biographer  provides  his  hero  with  makes     the     reader    see,     as     the     histonan 

what    he    considers    a    proper    background, — a  sees,   the   real   characters  of  men."     There 

family  and   an   estate.     The  paragraph   reads  i^   ^^^   ^^^^    history    "without    imagination 
thus:   *  Old  William  Jones  had   died   m   1760,  ^u       ♦!         •        •  ^*  ^'  ^^.'C^ 

and    ...    had    made    John    Paul    residuary  any  more  than  there  is  pamtmg  or  scientific 

Kj^atcc,  provided  that  John  Paul  would  assume  discovery. 
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THE    CECIL    RHODES    SCHOLARS    AND 
INTERNATIONAL  CONCILIATION 


**pRO  patria  per  orbis  concordiam "  is 
the  motto  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotiun  of  International  Con- 
ciliation, The  American  executive  commit- 
tee, with  the  view  of  arousing  the  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  the  progress  of  the 
movement  for  promoting  international  peace 
and  relations  of  comitj'  and  good-fellowship 
between  nations,  prints  and  distributes  docu- 
ments concerning  international  matters,  the 
latest  of  such  publications  being  entitled 
"Cecil  Rhodes  and  His  Scholars  as  Factors 
in  International  Conciliation."  Mr.  F.  J. 
,Wylie,  the  author  of  this  forceful  little 
pamphlet,  reminds  his  readers  that  Rhodes 
was  not  more  than  tiienty-four  years  old 
when  he  attempted  to  formulate  the  ideas 
which  should  govern  his  life.  Among  these 
ideas  were:  "  Service  of  my  countrj-,"  "  bet- 
terment of  the  human  race,"  "  the  end  of  all 
wars."  And  in  Rhodes'  first  will,  made 
about  this  time,  the  same  note  is  struck.  One 
meets  with  such  phrases  as  "  restoration  of 
Anglo-Saxon  un.';;,  the  foundation  of  so 
great  a  power  as  to  hereafter  render  wars 
impossible  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 
humanity."  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Rhodes 
left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  trustees,  di- 
recting them  to  establish  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  scholarships,  tenable  for  three 
years,  to  which  should  be  eligible :  f  i ) 
Colonists  from  different  portions  of  the 
British  Empire;  {2)  students  from  the 
United  States;   {},)   Germans. 

Colonists  are  to  be  brouRlit  to  Oxford  "  for 
inslillii^  into  their  minds  the  advantage  to  the 
Colonies  as  well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  retention  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire." 
Americana  are  to  Iw  included  in  the  scheme,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  foster  an  apprcciaiiiin 
of  the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will 
resdlt  from  the  union  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  tliroughout  the  world,  and  to  cncdurage 
m  tlie  students  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  who  will  benefit  from  tlie  scholarships 
...  an  attachment  to  the  c<miilry  frnrii 
which  they  have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope, 
withdrawinff  them  or  tlitir  sympathies  from  the 
land  of  (heir  adoption  or  birth."  And,  ftnally, 
fifteen  schnlar^^hips  are  assigned,  by  codicil,  to 
Germany,  because  "  an  understanding  between 
the  three  great  powers  will  render  war  iiiipoK- 
■ible,  and  educational  relations  make  the  strong- 
est ties." 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  Anglo-German 
"  excitement,"  the  last  clause  has  a  special 
iigntficance  to-day. 


How,  it  may  be  asked,  did   Mr.  Rhodes 

hope  to  produce  through  his  scholars  the  re- 
sults at  which  he  aimed?  Replying  to  this 
question,  Mr.  Wy!ie  says  in  substance: 

That  is  all  part  of  the  idealism  of  the  man, 
part  of  his  gorgeous  optimi-sm.  Dreamer  in  a 
sense  he  was :  lor  he  possessed  in  rare  abun- 
dance the  imaginative  stuff  of  which  poets,  dis- 
coverers, philosopher*  are  made.  But  behind 
me  dreaming,  or  within  it.  moved  the  force  that 
turns  men's  dreaming  into  action.  It  is  the 
barest  truth  to  say  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was  at 
once  Imagin.ilivc  and  practical. 

In  the  hasty  judgment  of  the  wirlil.  Mr. 
Rhodes'  name  stood  fi>r  cvtiicism.  |HThaps  for 
materia  lis  111.  Hut  those  who  knew  the  real  man 
protested  against  this  inisjudgmint :  and  history 
is  alrcadv  hi>iorsiiig  the  jvidgineiit  of  his 
friend'.  Cynicism  would  n..t  have  ,'URgested  to 
him  that  in  lirinRing  toyeiher  in  Oxford  year 
after  vear  -nme  1110  voung  men  that  thev  might 
as'iociale  with  each  other  and  with  others  of 
their  kind,  and  be  lir.mght  within  the  reach  of 
certain  inlhivncis  .ind  traditions,  he  was  put- 
ting his  han.l  to  a  work  which  >honld  con- 
irilmle  to  the  peaee  .and  happiness  of  the  world. 
Vtt  lilts  is  what  C'dl  Kh'>des  believed. 

Turning  to  the  scholars  themselves,  Mr-,, 
Wylie  holds  that  none  are  "so  obvious  as 
they  to   preach    the    pospcl   of   international 
conciliation."    Cecil  Rhodes  believed  that  in 
the  long  run   "  it   is  ignorance  alone  that 
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divides :    that    knowledge    undermines    race  It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  a  risk 

prejudice    and    weakens    the    hatred    of    na-  of  ''denationalizing"  a  college  boy  by  send- 

tions."    And  it  is  of  mutual  knowlcdjze  that  ing  him  to  Europe  for  three  years;  but,  sure- 

a   Rhodes   scholarship  is   the   almost   unique  ly,  the  risk  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  disre- 

opportunity.  garded.     It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Wylie  remarks, 

It  gives  a  man,  at  an  important  moment  of  his  ^'^  argument  "  against  sending  to  Oxford  a 
life,  three  years  of  contact  with  Aew  institutions,  man  who  has  no  experience  of  college  life 
new  types  of  character,  new  ways  of  looking  at  at  home ;  but  if  men  are  selected  for  the 
things.  It  giv-es  him  quite  apart  from  tlu-  time  scholarships  who  have  already  found  their 
he  spends  at  Oxford,  onportmnties  of  k-arnmg  u  j  •  ^u  •  -.  ^u 
something  of  the  literature  and  the  life  uf  Eut  nianhood  m^  their  own  country  the  experi- 
ropean  peoples:  or  perhaps,  not  to  l>e  immodest  ence  they  gain  elsewhere,  so  far  from  disturb- 
in  our  pretensions,  we  had  better  say.  of  some  ing  them,  should  only  fit  them  the  better 
one  European  people.  It  gives  him.  indeed,  f^r  efficient  membership  of  the  society  with- 
more  than  that.  Lor  it  is  the  opportunity  at  .  ...i,-  u  .i„-  y.iy.  ...-_i  i-  >»  ■ 
once  of  travel  and  of  sometliing  more.  Travel  ^"  ^J.V^"  ,^"^'f  ^**^  ^  ?^,^7  "^;  ,  , 
is  much  in  education,  but  not  the  whole.  And  vVhat  has  been  said  above  has  had  to  do 
certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sym-  mainly  with  what  the  Rhodes  scholar  may 
pathetic  understanding  of  our  neighbors,  the  receive  from  his  scholarship.  There  is  an- 
knowledgc  which  travel  gives  is  at  the  hcs^^-  ,  -^__»^  .r  ^i-_  _.„  q-u.  ^pU^jar  invp<5 
complete.     Illuminating  it  mav  be,  but  its  Hght  otner  aspect  ot  tlie  case.      1  he  scholar  gives 

is  still  upon  the  surface.     We  need  to  supple-  as  well  as  gets.     Mr.   VVylie  thinks  that  all 

ment  it  with  something  more  intimate  and  pene-  who   know   the   younger   Oxford    of   to-day 

trating :   something  which  only   friendship  can  ^^.Q^ld  agree,   "  both  that  it  has  become  in 

give.     Travel  widens  the  outlook,  and  brushes     .1  .  ^u  r^  •      •*«  «^ 

away  the  insularity  that  blurs  the  vision  of  so  ^^ese  recent  years  more  catho he  in  its  sym- 

many.  even  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  in  pathies  and  broader  in  its  outlook,  and  that 

islands;   hut  its   work   is  preparatory   and   ca-  the  contribution  of  the   Rhodes  scholars  to 

thartic:  and  when  prejiidices  are  cleared  away  ^\^^^    ^^^^^^   Y\zs   been    material,    if   unobtru- 

it  still   remains   for  insight   and  understanding      •      >»      tj      •  j    ^     ^u         ^1 i* 

to  come   in   and  occupy  their  place.     But  the  s;ve.        Having  regard  to  the  actual  condi- 

surest  way  to   insight,  perhaps   even   the  only  tions  under  which  the  scholarships  are  held, 

sure  way,  is  through  friendships.  And  a  Rhodes  there  is  every  grounr'    '      'oping  that  those 

scholar  who  spends  three  years  in  the  rare  in-  ^^.^^  ^^^  have  enjoved  them  will  be  among 

timacv   which    Oxford   College   life   encourages  1              •,          |.'          c        j^u         j 

can  hardly  fail  to  form  just  such  friendships!-  ^^e  men  whose  lives  are  found  to  have  done 

friendships   that   count  because   they  open  the  something  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 

way  to  understanding.  of  justice  and  peace  in  the  world,  that  the 

It    will    indeed    be    strangely    disappointing  c^^q  Rhodes  Foundation  ought  to  be  found, 

It    a    Rhodes    scholarship    does    not    make    at         ,       -ii  i_     /         1  ^i      e    ^  u* 

least   for   sanity   of   judgment   and  breadth   of  and  will  be  found,  among  the  forces  making 

sympathy.  for  international  conciliation. 


SCHILLER  AND  THE  GERMANY  OF  TO-DAY 

r^jNCE  more  the  Germans  have  paid  horn-  The  celebrations  of  1859  and  l905,--the  one 

^^      age   to  their  great  poet,   whose  influ-  \''''^J''^^^' ?T^^^^ 

^                  1           1              •        e  death. — had  this  m  common,  however,  that  they 

ence  at  one  time  deemed  a  waning  force,  ap-  ^.^re  the  natural  outburst  of  a  deep  spiritual 

pears  at  least  as  potent  to-day  over  his  coun-  agitation,  which,  though  so  varied  in  the  two 

trymen   as  ever.     A   recent  number  of  the  cases,  bore  witness  to  the  crowning  points  of 

Berlin  Ge,enu.<art  devotes  a  number  of  arti-  f.^r';i'o"  thlllTnTrestrl'^^^^^^^^^^ 

cles  to  the  consideration  of  bchiller,— on  the  u^jty  and  political   freedom,  broke  forth  with 

occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an-  elemental  force;  it  did  honor  to  the  founder  of 

niversary  of  his  birth   (Nov.    10).     Among  the  idea  of  the   fatherland:   "Contemptible  is 

these  is  one  by  Professor  Karl  Berger,  ^^ho  ^^^^  nation  that  «loe.  not  cheerfully  stake  its  all 

,.               .        ^            r  1    r                  •     •        1  Upon   its   honor.          We   want   to  be   a   single 

discusses  in  atone  of  lofty  appreciation,  be-  „ation    of    brothers."      Schiller's    name    was   a 

fitting  his  subject,  what   Schiller  means   to  watchword    and    s>inhol:    in    him    the    varied 

the  Germans  of  the  present.  streams  of  the  popular  Iicart  united;  in  him  the 

For  the  third  time,— thu's  he  begins,— in  outwardly  disjointed   were  linked  in  spirit  by 

.\                      £  \    M        4.   ^     *K«   r^-,,.,««  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  common  heritage, 

the  course  of  half   a  centurv   the  Lierman  1  *u     1            1     1     *            j       1  *i   *.       jJZ 

v,wtii:>v.   "*      "      " ^»-         }           c  1 -n     »  and  the  hope  which  it  engendered  that  under 

people  have  paid  grateful  tribute  to  bchillers  ^^e  lead  of  the  universallv  revered  poet  the  na- 

gcnius:  but  animated  each  time  by  ver>-  dif-  tion.  split  intn  fragnuiiK,  would  become  a  united 

fcrent  feelings  and  aspirations.  people  pnlitically  as  well  as  racially. 
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Totally  different,  we  are  reminded,  were 
the  impelling  causes  of  the  celebration  of 
May,  1905.  The  commemoration  of  Schil- 
ler's death  was  really  a  resurrection, — "  he 
whom  the  literary  sextons  had  already  con- 
signed to  '  historic  *  oblivion,  was  joyfully 
acclaimed ;  his  significance  revived,  with 
added  force." 

Ill  those  spring  days  what  had  silently  long 
been  developing  became  evident  to  all  the  world : 
that  he  who  had  always  so  nobly  stood  the  test 
in  his  struggles  with  a  dull  world  mice  more 
emerged  victorious  in  these  last  conflicts.  The 
fruils  of  decades  of  investigation,  thanks  to 
which  Schiller's  image  was  frei'd  fnim  the  rub- 
bish of  formal  tradition  and  sensele^ss  prejudice, 
were  brought  home  to  the  people  in  a  flash. 
More  forcefully  and  profoundly  did  the  celebra- 
tion of  1905  penetrate  into  Schiller's  spirit  than 
the  political  one  of  1859.  The  unity  of  his  work. 
his  views  and  condnct  of  life  were  revealed  to 
the  people;  it  was  shown  how  his  personality 
and  his  creations  could  even  to-day, — yea.  pre- 
cisely to-day, — be  a  living  power,  an  inspira- 
tion lo  life  and  deeds,  bearing  counsel,  solace, 
and  joy.  Once  more  lie  stood  out  as  the  poet 
of  the  whole  nation;  not  as  a  political  leader 
but  as  the  embodiment  of  what  is  best  in  the 
German  genius;  high  priest  of  a  pure,  lofty 
art :  the  emancipator  from  the  pettiness  of  the 
commonplace:  pointing  onwanl  to  the  spiritual 
union  of  the  people.  So  powerful  was  the  im- 
pression produced  by  this  new  view  of  the  poet 
that  the  May  celebration  shone  forth  as  a 
"triumphal   festival  of  idealism." 

Germans  still  feel  the  after  effects  of  that 
festival. 

And  if  now,  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
juUtee  of  Schiller's  birth,  the  waves  do  not 
mount  aa  high,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
ugn  of  waning  enthusiasm.  One  and  the  same 
generation  cannot  commemorate  an  event  for 
the  second  time  with  equal  impress iveness.  Four 
years  ago  the  point  was  to  expiate  a  wrong; 
to-day  no  triumphal  fete  summons  to  demon- 
■trations  of  tumultuous  joy ;  with  peaceful  pleas- 
ure, in  the  proud  consciousness  of  conquered 


possession,  we  can  quietly  turn  our  thoughts 
upon  the  lofty  pott  and  gratefully  recall  what 
he  is  and  may  be  to  the  people  of'ihe  twentieth 

Most  of  us,  con^nues  this  writer,  gained 
a  true  insight  into  Schiller's  spirit  through 
that  great  festival,  "  a  perfect  reverence  for 
the  potency  of  his  idealism."  The  older  gen- 
eration still  living,  "  only  after  having  passed 
through  the  hard  school  of  reality,"  can  look 
back  "  with  contentment  upon  a  period  of 
naturalism." 

Their  souls  now  long  to  reach  greater  heights. 
There  arises  among  these  thonghiful  Germans 
a  craving  for  an  art  on  the  grand  old  style,  com- 
bining poetical  elevation  with  truth  to  nature. 
We  have  grown  lired  of  dry  realism.  We  long 
to  again  see  on  the  stage,  in  place  of  the  usual 
empty  characterization  of  characters,  men  and 
women  of  real  human  action,  instead  of  the 
stuffy  little  rooms  and  petty  miseries  to  which 
we  have  grown  so  accustimied,  wide  horizons 
and  great  presentations.  It  is  in  helping  us  to 
these  moods  that  the  author  of  "  VV.iIlenstein  " 
and  nf  *'  Tel!  "  has  a  revived  sigtiilicance  and 
an  influence  steadily  increasing  upon  the  crea- 
tive eifort.s  of  his  countrymen. 

On  the  stage  Schiller  maintains  his  "  in- 
destructible vitality  and  effectiveness."  In 
poetry  and  art, — according  to  Goethe's  well- 
known  saying, — personality  is  everything, 
and  the  German  people  have  grown  the 
more  appreciative  of  Schiller's  art  since  they 
have  come  to  recognize  it  as  the  expressioa 
of  a  heroic  idealism. 
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His  educative  iiiRuejice  has  not  wniKd  in  the 
slightest;  nay,  it  will  grow  with  a  growing  de- 
sire to  cultivate  the  national  gunins.  In  the 
search  for  ni.'w  religious  ideals,  too,  Schiller 
may  be  of  essential  service, — he  without  a  hope 
of  the  hereafter,  fearlessly  faced  the  (errors  of 
this  life,  and  joyously  and  fretly  encountered 
them  with  his  lofiy  nature.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too.  his  message  on  the  essence  and  nuan- 
inf  of  esthetic  culture, — a  message  as  new  and 
important  as  when  it  was  issued.  What  Scliil- 
ler  proclaimed  he  lived;  his  life  was  a  model, 
his  character  permeated  with  the  regencralive 
force  of  an  ariislic  spirit.     As  against  the  stunt- 


ing influence  of  modern  life,  which  creates  the 
(itie-sidi'd  specialist  in  a  thousand  shapes,  Schil' 
Ivr  places  as  an  ideal  counterpart  the  rounded, 
complete  man  who  unites  pleasure  and  work, — 
not  by  any  means  substituting  a  world  of  beauty 
and  its  enjoyment  in  place  of  hard,  real  labor, 
but  earnestly,  with  perfect  devotion  to  duty, 
niainiaining  the  integrity  of  the  living  soul. 
Such  exhortations  lit  every  age,  but  answer  most 
ispecially  a  craving  of  our  time.  A  royal  road 
Schiller  has  not,  indeed,  indicated  to  us;  only 
to  him  who  does  not  sliun  a  laborious  elevation 
iif  his  inner  self  can  he  interpret  Ihe  meaning 
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the  mother-country;  that  with  so  much 
wealth  within  her  borders  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting it  is  logically  her  own;  that  whereas 
during  her  infant  prowth  she  was  willing  to 
accept  the  protection  of  her  parent  across  the 
seas,  now  that  she  is  able  to  -do  so  she  gladly 
relieves  the  old  country  of  the  burden,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Canadian  na- 
tion to  have  a  Canadian  navy,  with  Canadian 
Dreaiinoughls  built  in  Canadian  shipyards 
and  officered  and  manned  by  Canadians. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  navy  is  to  be 
provided  for  during  the  present. session  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine of  Canada  ranks  fourth  among  the  na- 
tions: it  is  absohitely  dependent  upon  the 
British  navy  for  protection;  and  it  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  reproach  that  the  Dominion 
has  never  contributed  anything  for  the  sup- 
port nf  that  navy.  In  early  times  when  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  interco- 
lonial system  nf  canals  were  regarded  as  es- 
sentia! to  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion- 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  as  a  part  of  the  Empire, 
writes  Mr.  Watson  GrifKn  in  the  North 
American  Review.  "  the  British  people  bore 
the  burden  of  the  Imperial  navy  without 
grumbling,  and  Canadian  self-respect  was 
satisfied  by  the  argument  that,  in  building  a 
transcontinental  railway,  available  for  the 
r^id  transportation  of  British  soldiere  and 
sailors  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Can- 
ada was  contributing  more  to  the  strength 
of  the  Empire  than  it  could  do  by  expending 
the  same  amount  of  money  on  warships." 
This  excuse  is  no  longer  available;  for,  al- 
though new  tran.scontinental  railways  are 
nearing  completion  they  are  necessary  neither 
for  the  transportation  of  Imperial  troops  nor 
for  the  maintenance  of  Canadian  integrity. 

According  to  Air.  Griffin,  it  was  the  An- 


'T'HE  name  Canada  is  a  synonym  for  pros- 
^  pcrity.  Everything  in  the  land  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  is  stamped  with  the  trade- 
mark of  progiess.  It  is  true  that  develop- 
ment has  come  bier  to  the  Dominion  than 
to  tlie  great  republic  south  of  it :  but  that  this 
development  has  "  arrived "  no  traveler 
through  the  Provinces  can  fail  to  see.  But 
perhaps  the  most  significant  testimony  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  Northern  neighbor  is  af- 
forded by  its  decision  that  the  cost  of  de- 
fending her  coasts  shall  no  longer  fall  upon 
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glo-German  scare  that  aroused  public  senti-  ion  as  to  the  way  in  which  Canadian  money 
ment  in  Canada  to  demand  that  the  Domin-  should  be  expended  for  purposes  of  defense, 
ion  Parliament  arrange  for  Canadian  par-  The  Conservative  leader  is  in  favor  of  a 
ticipation  in  Imperial  defense ;  and  the  terms  Canadian-built  navy,  but  many  of  his  fol- 
of  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  lowers  consider  that  an  annual  money  pay- 
passed  by  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  ment  to  the  British  Government  would  be 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  temper  of  the  preferable.  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  the  matter,  and  Lord  ]VIilner  have  expressed  the  view 
Two  of  the  paragraphs  read:  that  a  Canadian  navy  would  be  more  satis- 

_,     -.  .„        ,.  ,,  c  factory  than  a  monev  payment;  and  that  high 

The  House  will  cocdially  approve  of  any  nee-  _       ^  ,  ^  .         a'^j     •    i    o*      t  u      /^     o 

essary    expenditure    designed    to    promote    the  "^yal    authority,    Admiral    Sir  John    C.    R. 

speedy  organization  of  a  Canadian  naval  serv-  Colomb,  called  attention  some  years  ago  to 

ice  in  co-operation  with  and  in  close  relation  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  shipyards  and 

the  Imperial  navy,  along  the  lines  suggested  at  arsenals  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  Australia, 

the  last  Imperial  conference,  and  in  full  sym-  ^  -     •  *  ^.u    •   j  x        ui  j-^-  j 

pathy  with  the  view  that  the  naval  supremacy  Pomtrng  out  the  mdefensible  conditions  under 

of  Britain  is  essential  to  the  security  of  com-  ^^•nlch      everj-   ship,   however  small;  almost 

merce,  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  the  peace  every  appliance,  however  insignificant;  every 

®^J!^^  Yt^'"^^*  .^    r  •  .•      .1.  ^  sun,  rifle,  or  revolver,  everv  pound  of  pow- 

The  House  expresses  its  firm  conviction  that  ,  ^ ,  u  ^  •     j   x  i 

whenever  the  need  arises  the  Canadian  people  ^er,  and  every  shot  required  for  naval  pur- 
will  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  make  any  poses  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  must  be 
sacrifice  that  is  required  to  give  to  the  Imperial  produced  at  home,  and  pass  over  half  the 
authorities  the  most  loyal  and  hearty  co-opera-  circumference  of  the  globe  to  their  destina- 
tion in  every  movement  for  the  maintenance  of  .      »  *=• 

the  honor  of  the  Empire.  !?'*      r^  'm      i  •  i     •    «    i  i  t..    i 

„         ,  .,     1  1       .  r   I     T  -1  ^^*  Griffin  thinks  it     altogether  unlikely 

But  while  these  are  the  views  of  the  Lib-  ^^^  gir  Wflfrid  Laurier  will  abandon  a  pol- 

cral  and  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Domin-  j^y  indorsed  by  both  parties  in  the  Canadian 

ion  Parliament  it  appears  that  among  the  Parliament  and  approved  by  the  British  Gov- 

people  themselves  there  is  considerable  d if-  emment  at  the  Colonial  conference,  but  that 

ferencc  of  opinion.    The  French-Canadians,  ^he  objections  of  his  own  followers  and  the 

who  number  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Conscrva- 

population,  are  loyal  to  the  British  Empire,  ^^^^  ^^y  ^ause  him  to  favor  such  a  modest 

but  they  are  also  very  jealous  for  Canadian  expenditure  that  the  Canadian  navy  will  not 

autonomy,  and  are     apt  to  be  suspicious  of  -^^   ^^  ^^  f^^^e  add   materially  to  the 

proposals  for  Canadian  participation  in  Im-  strength  of  the  Empire  " 
pcrial  defense,  fearing  that  Canada  may  be        As  to  the  building  of  the  battleships  in 

dragged  mto  unnecessary  and   unjustifiable  Canada,  Mr.  Griffin  says  that  the  safety  of 

war^      Among  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Canada  lies  "  in  immediately  making  the  Im- 

opponcnts  of  the  new  navy  have  been  the  ^^-^  ^^  ^  g^^ong  ^3  ^^  j^^^^^  p^^^  » 

ioUowmg: 

Canada  docs  not  need  naval  protection,  and       ^.^fore  warships  can  be  built  in  Canada,  ship- 

cannot  afford  the  luxury  y*^°^  °*"^*  ^  ^ot  ready.    Meanwhile  the  Ger- 

''What  the  West  wants  is  box-cars  and  not  mans  are  building  Dr^arffi(?fir7/i/^,an(l  it  is  feared 

battleships"  "***  '"  '9'^  ^"^^  "*^y  "^^®  more  of  those  great 

The  Aiiglo-Gcrman  war  scare  is  "  all  wind  ^Jjlps  than  the  British.    .    .         If  the  British 

and  newspaper  talk.''  shipyards  are  not  being  worked  to  their  full 

The  labor  organizations  of  the  Dominion  are  capacity  it  is  the  duty  of  Canada  in  this  emer- 

oppdsed  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  p"cy  to  make  up  for  past  neglect  by  ordering 

imval  purposes  x-  ^  ^^^  ^j.  ^^^^^  Dreadnoughts  in  England  while 

There  can  be  no   danger  of  war   with   the  ^^«  Canadian  shipyards  are  being  got  ready  for 


tfie  Monroe  Doctrine  ^^^  British  Government  to  supply^  officers  and 

England  does  not  need  our  aid.     If  she  ever  "^cn^  umil   Canadians   can   be   trained    for   the 

does  we  will  spend  our  last  cent  and  shed  the  ^^^^^ce. 

last  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins  in  her  defense.  And  he  adds:  "  There  is  little  doubt  that 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English-speaking  if  Britain  were  actually  at  war  with  the  pop- 
Conservatives  in  Canada  deprecate  the  idea  ulous,  wealthy,  and  well-organized  German 
^nf  expecting  American  taxpayers  to  pay  for  Empire  or  any  other  great  power,  the  whole 
tbe  oost  of  protecting  Canada  against  foreign  Canadian  people,  regardless  of  origin  and 
aggresiion/'  though  they  are  divided  in  opin-  language,  wouh-  support  the  British  cause." 


>%.-'^ 
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EUSAPIA  PALADINO:     AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY 


•TpHE  designation  "  mystery  "  seems  to  be, 
■*■  talcing  even'tliing  connected  with  the 
Paladino  into  consideration,  the  only  suitable 
one  to  apply  to  the  remarkable  medium  now 
visiting  the  United  States.  That  an  Italian 
peasant-girl  taken,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, from  her  duties  as  kitchen-maid  to  as- 
sist at  a  spiritualistic  seance  held  in  the 
house  of  her  employer,  should  give  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  powers  so  extraordi- 
nary that  forthwith  she  is  launched  on  the 
career  of  a  medium;  that  at  fifty-four,  after 
having  "  puzzled  the  world  since  she  was 
fourteen,"  so  far  from  being  denounced  as  a 


fakir 


able 


wished  I 


adopt 


her  adherents  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  science  in  the  world  and  is  willing  to  sub- 
mit herself  to  the  criticism  of  another 
hemisphere, — all  this  justifies  the  assertion 
that  in  Eusapia  Paladino  the  year  nineteen 
himdred  and  ten  has  at  least  one  unsolved 
myster;-.  In  the  February  Cosmopolitan 
the  Signora  tells  the  story  of  her  life  for  the 
rirst  time. 

Her  mother  dying  soon  after  Eusapia's 
birth,  and  the  child  having  no  female  rela- 
tives, the  father  placed  the  infant  with  a 
family  near  her  native  village  of  La  Pouille. 
When  about  a  year  old  she  had  a  bad  fall, 
about  which  she  remarks: 

A  dent  was  made  in  my  head,  and  over  this 
(lent  the  hair  has  always  been  white.  People 
have  lo!d  me  that  when  1  am  in  the  trance- 
sleep  a  current  of  air  comes  from  the  dcnl,  that 
Ihf  air  is  cold,  and  that  it  has  a  connection  with 
the  things  that  happen  during  the  seances.  It 
may  be  so ;  I  do  not  know. 

She  seems  to  have  had  a  hard  life  as  a 
child.  Her  father  was  killed  by  brigands 
when  she  was  less  than  ten;  and  the  family 
with  whom  she  had  been  placed  becoming  in- 
different to  her,  she  entered  the  household 
of  a  childless  couple 
her. 

Eusapia  ran  away  fi 
her  way  to  Naples,  wa 

in  that  city,  who  told  her  she  could  stay  with 
them  if  she  "  worked  hard  enough."  Learn- 
ing that  she  was  to  be  put  in  a  convent,  she 
determined  to  run  away  again,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  was  to  determine  the 
whole  course  of  her  future  life.  This  was 
her  debut  as  a  medium,  which  she  describes 
thus: 

In  the  front  rooms  of  the  house  the 
company.  1  heard  much  talk  and  laugh! 
cleaned  the  pans.  .  .  .  Suddenly  my  na 
called, — "Eusapia!  Eusapia!"  I  went 
iloor  of  the  brightly  lighted  room,  thinking  that 
they  wanted  me  to  bring  them  something. 
"  Wash  your  hands,  take  off  your  apron,  brusli 
your  hair,  and  come  in  here,"  they  conmiaiided. 
i  ol)cyed  them  in  wonder, 

T\Ky  were  sitting  round  a  small  table.  Their 
Imnds  were  on  it,  with  their  fingers  touching. 
Two  of  ihem  mnved  aside  for  me,  and  1  was 
told  to  do  as  they  were  doing.  "She  is  a 
strange  girl."  said  mv  mistress  fo  a  gentleman. 
"  Perhaps  she  can  help  us.  We  will  see."  The 
lamps  were  turned  down,  and  we  sat  in  silence. 
.  .  .  [  began  to  have  a  half-diiity  feeling,  a 
.^iwimming  of  the  head.  My  arms  and  body 
seemed  to  stiffen  and  shake,  as  if  from  a  burst- 
ing force  pushing  for  release.  It  was  almost 
pain    at    first.     But    relief    came,     1    breathed 


1  this  couple,  made 
s  taken  in  by  a  family 


was 
as  I 
was 
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(A  photosrupb  taken 


easily  again,  and  looked  up  at  Ihi;  others,  who 
had  risen  and  were  speaking  eagerly.  The 
gentleman  was  saying,  "It  is  amazing;  it  is  a 

I  was  as  astonished  as  they.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  I,  Eusapia,  the  dish-washer,  had  done 
things  that  the  clever  gentleman  called  miracles. 
Tbey  told  me  about  these  things.  They  said 
that  the  four  legs  of  the  table  had  risen  from 
the  floor  at  once,  that  some  books,  untouched 
by  anybody,  had  moved  about,  that  a  decanter 
of  wine  on  a  side-table  had  risen  in  the  air. 

Eusapia  was  now  relieved  of  her  kitchen 
work,  and  had  simply  to  sit  with  her  mistress 
and  be  looked  at  by  the  curious;  but  she  re- 
lates that  she  was  not  enamored  of  her  new- 
found notoriety,  and  was  anxious  to  become 
a  laundress. 

Speaking  of  her  manifestations,  she  says 
that  the  "  results  are  best  when  I  have  sym- 
pathy. .  .  .  I  am  an  instrument,  to  be 
played  upon  like  a  piano.  She  explains  cer- 
tain conditions  at  her  seances,  to  which  ob- 
jection has  been  made,  as  follows : 

I  have  been  asked  why  I  always  request  the 
cabinet.  This  is  because  I  am  accustomed  to 
it.    .     .     .     In  the  first  days  1  knew  nothing  of 


JKUng  I  tie  [able 


cabinets,  but  they  were  provided,  and  now, 
from  habit,  I  have  come  to  expect  them  at  my 
seances.  I  have  been  asked,  too,  why  1  prefer 
darkness  to  light.  My  answer  is  much  the 
same.  In  the  beginning,  when  they  wanted  to 
get  good  results  they  turned  down  the  lamps, 
.  .  .  and  now  I  have  grown  to  want  the  dark- 
ness. ...  I  have  been  asked  many  times  for 
my  own  explanation,  but  I  have  none.  I  know 
only  that  I  can  feel  the  force;  that  it  seems  to 
flow  out  of  me ;  and  that  I  obtain  it  in  part  from 
others.  .  .  .  Perhaps  some  day  we  will  know, 
all  about  this  force.  Only  God  and  His  people 
know  now,  and.  perh.ips. — the  devil. 

Of  the  many  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  Eusapia  Paladino's  bona  fidrs  one  of  the 
most  trenchant  appears  in  the  January  issue 
of  Fiilnam's.  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  James 
H.  Leuba,  head  of  the  Psychoiojrical  Labora- 
tory at  Bnn  Mawr  ColleEe.  In  1905,  he 
tells  us,  two  French  physicians,  Dr.  Jules 
Courtier  and  Dr.  '^'oiirievitch,  backed  by 
the  Institiit  General  Psych ologique,  resolved 
to  undertake  a  thorou(;h  investigation 
of  this  medium.  They  were  aided  by  the 
late  Professor  Curie,  D 'Arson  val  the 
physicist,  and  Prof.  H.  UerKson  of  the  Col- 
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lege  de   France.      Professor  Leuba  rests  his  stance  >yas  raised  from  the  floor  and  remained 

case  on  the  report  of  this  committee,  whose  "^  J^^^  f^\  several  seconds.  •         u      „ 

.     <<     J     .      J  ,        ,  ^        A  photograph  taken  without  warning  shows 

investigation    is       admitted    to    be   the    most  Eusapia's  left  hand  held  against  one  corner  of 

protracted,   careful,   and  exact  that  has  yet  the  table  and   four  fingers  of  her  right  hand 

been   carried   out."      We   condense   some  of  strongly  pressed  near  the  opposite  side.     Thus 

the    more    interesting   passages   of    Professor  the  movement  of  the  table  is  found  to  be  quite 

,       ,    ,  .  ,  ^   *^        ^  natural.     .    .    .    From    that    moment    she    re- 

Leuba  s  article:  fused  to  be  photographed  without  warning. 

Eusapia   usually   sat   at  the   head   of   a   table 
weighing  about  fifteen  pounds.     The  observers         Professor  Leuba  points  out  what  he  con- 
placed  themselves  around  the  table,  the  one  at  ^[^^^^  g^e  sufficiently  cogent  reasons  for  the 
her  right  controlhng  her  right  side,  and  the  one  ...•  .^_^.  ^l  triVterv  Jn  thi*  mpHnim^  <;panre^- 
at  her  left  her  left  side.     Thev  were  to  keep  existence  ot  tricfcery  in  the  medium  s  seances , 

in  contact  with  her,  band  with  hand,  foot  with  and  he  suggests  that  if  Eusapia  again  per- 

foot,  and  whenever  possible,  knee  against  knee,  forms    before    a    committee    of   experts    she 

Behind  her  there  was  a  cl-  set  or  cabinet  closed  ^\^q^\^  do  so  under  one  of  the  following  con- 

in  front  with  a  curtain.     <  o  the  left  of  the  cab-  ,.  .  «  rj-,  r  ^     ^  i    ^i  ^^ 

inet  stood  a  three-legged  stand  weighing  about  ditions:         The  performances  to  take  place 

two  pounds.  in   full   daylight;  or,   flashlight  photographs 

The  following  are  instances  of  her  most  re-  to  be  taken  without  warning;  or,  a  satisfac- 
markable     achievements.       She     several     times  ^        control  of  hands  and  feet;  or,  disregard- 
caused  the  stand  placed  at  the  left  of  the  cab-  •     ^i       ^  l i       i  ^    ^u       ^      j       i  ^        u 
inet,  about  one  yard  from  her  chair,  to  move  »"?:   ^^^   table,   let   the  stand,   day    etc.,    be 
not  only  toward  her  but  also  away  from  her.  placed   two  yards  or   more   away   from   the 

Once  she  consented,  against  her  wont,  to  let  medium." 
her  feet  be  tied  to  the  feet  of  her  chair,  and  ^^  opposed  to  Professor  Leuba's  views,  it 
her  wrists  to  the  wrists  of  the  controllers  on  .  i  f  •  ^  t7  •  -n  i  j-  ^  •  j 
each  side  of  her.  The  stand  was  placed  twenty  is  only  fair  to  Eusapia  Paladino  to  remiQd 
inches  away  to  the  left  of  her  chair.  In  these  that  among  those  who  believe  her  to  be 
circumstances  the  stand  was  seen  by  Dr.  Courtier  "  possessed  of  some  form  of  a  supernormal 
to  rise  from  the  floor,  ascend  to  the  height  of  «^,„^^  »»  «,^  ^„„  ^^^,^^*^r^^A  ^^  ^^^^r  ^i,«-  in 
Professor  Curie's  shoulder,  turn  itself  upside  power,  are  men  accustomed  to  carry  out  in- 
down  in  the  air,  and,  having  described  a  grace-  vestigations  of  the  most  searching  nature, — 
ful  curve,  place  itself  flat  on  the  table  in  front  scientists    like     Sir    William    Crookes,     Sir 

""^A^ ""eaTof  four  of  the  seances  a  table,  having  O^^^er  Lodge,  Professor  Schlaparelli,  Ocho- 

on  it  a  weight  of  twenty-one  pounds,  in  one  in-  rowicz,  Wagner,  Richet,  Gerosa,  Ermacora. 


HOW  DREAMS  ARE  CONTROLLED 

Tp    B.  ALDRICH  in  his  sonnet  to  Sleep  was  practiced  in  Italy  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 

•    says:  century.     In  this  connection  Dr.  Dumas  re- 

When   to   soft  Sleep  we  give  ourselves   away,  n^arks: 
And  in  a  dream  as  in  a  fairy  bark,  Although   modern   incubations   have   not  the 
Drift  on  and  on  through  the  enchanted  dark  g^me  solemnity  as  those  of  Epidaurus,  the  sup- 
To  purple  daybreak,— little  thought  we  pay  pHants    still    find    in    the    sanctuary    sufficient 
To  that  sweet  bitter  world  we  know  by  day.  images,  odors,  and  pious  emotions  to  prepare 

If,  however,  Dr.  Georges  Dumas  is  cor-  their  divine  dreams;   and  if  they   succeed  in 

_,^.     ,.jj'.                .''           J             ,  seeing  their  God  it  is  as  the  faithful  of  Ascle- 

rect  m  his  deductions,  we  in  our  dreams  have  pj^^^  without  mastery,  by  the  sole  force  of  the 

much  to  do  with  the  world  of  our  waking  suggestions  which  they  impose   on   themselves 

hours.    In  the  Revue  de  Paris  this  author  has  or  of  the  obsessions  which  haunt  them.    .    .    . 

a  singularly  interesting  paper  under  the  head-  J^l  ™^"  ^^^^  ^^'l^  f  ^ff *  ^^^\  ^'^^J^l  ""J  T^^ 

iiUT\              \       i^             J  »>   /  /-»  to  do  so  are  precisely  those  who  attach  to  them 

mg.      How  Dreams  Are  Lroverned      (Com-  ^  religious  sense  and  a  sort  of  absolute  worth. 

ment  on  Gouverne  les  Reves),     He  takes  his  The  direction  of  dreams  can  be  successful  only 

readers  back   to   the   times   of   the  ancients,  if  the  dream  appears  more  true  than  the  reality. 

shows  what  careful  preparations  were  made  Altogether  apart  from  the  religious  aspect 

by  those  who  sought   revelations   from   the  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Dumas  discusses  the  ques- 

gods,  in  the  matters  of  conduct,  of  diet,  or  of  tion,  "  What  is  it  to  dream?  "     He  says: 

fasting,  and  describes  the  practice  of  incuba-  The  sleeper  is  not  insensible  to  the  impres- 

tion, — the  act  of  sleeping  in  a  temple  or  simi-  sions   of   the   senses:   he   perceives   confusedly 

lar  sacred  place  in  order  to  receive  in  dreams  hghts  and  shadows,  sounds,  odors,  contacts,  and 

.,                          .      '          c           .u      J-   •   •^'  sensations  that  are  a  part  of  his  organic  life; 

aid   or   communications   from    the   divinities.  ^^  retains  most  of  the  time  in  the  course  of  his 

Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  that  incubation  dreams  the  sentiments  habitual  to  him,  his  loves 
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and  his  bates,  his  hopes  and  his  fears;  and  he  ing  invalids.      His  desire  was  to  cure,  and 

realizes  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  nothing  further.     He  had  not  for  a  moment 

.    .    .    A   dream   is  a   tumiihuoiis   (hsorder   ni  i         iT      x     u             -l-i-         i       111 

which  the  images  attract  for  the  simple  reason  thought  ot  the  possibility  of  a  healthy  per- 

that  they  resemble,  or  have  been  jonicd  in,  a  son  directing  his  dreams.  At  the  end  of  the 
past  experience.  nineteenth  century  Hervey  de  Saint-Denis 
Physidans  well  know  the  serious  efiEect  investigated  the  subject,  and  after  long  ob- 
that  disturbing  dreams  have  upon  nervous  servations  claimed  to  be  able  to  modifj'  the 
and  impressionable  natures.  Grave  dis-  course  of  his  dreams  by  the  simple  effort  of 
orders  have  not  infrequently  resulted  from  his  will,  just  as  easily  as  he  in  his  waking 
repeated  nightmares.  In  1897  I^^.  Sante  de  hours  could  change  the  direction  of  his  steps 
Santis,  of  Rome,  reported  several  cases  of  of  the  subject  of  a  conversation.  He  hap- 
madness  attributable  to  this  cause;  and,  Pi^y  utilized  the  well-known  laws  of  the  as- 
shortly  after.  Dr.  Leonard  Corning,  of  New  sociation  of  ideas.  If  a  particular  sensa- 
York,  assigned  to  a  similar  origin  certain  tion, — the  perfume  of  a  rose,  or  the  sound  of 
cases  of  melancholia  and  hysteria.  To  con-  ^  piano, — could  in  a  state  of  wakefulness 
trol  the  dreams  of  such  subjects  would  be  cause  one  to  think  of  the  person  w^ho  held 
to  bring  them  peace,  equilibrium,  and  health;  the  rose  in  the  hand  or  who  played  the  piano, 
and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  achieving  such  ^^  ^^y  could  not  similar  associations  be  created 
an  end  that  Dr.  Corning  undertook  the  in-  artificially  to  evoke  in  a  sleeper  the  remem- 
teresting  experiments  the  details  of  which  he  brance  of  a. person  or  of  an  act?  One  of 
contributed  to  the  Mtdical  Record  of  Jan-  his  experiments  on  these  lines  Hervey  de- 
nary 21,    1899.     Even  before  Corning,   "a  scribes  thus: 

vcrv  simple  means  to  att  upon,  If  not  to  dl-  R..fnr#»  c*.tfir.<T  r.„*  *<^..  \t:.   ..  •        1        i 

j*^          111                    II         wc     \  neiore  setting  out  lor  Vivarais.  where  I  was 

rcct,  dreams  had  been  employed.  Alfred  to  spend  some  weeks,  I  bought  a  certain  per- 
Maury  (as  he  relates  in  his  Le  Sommeil  et  fume,  and  was  careful  not  to  open  the  vial  be- 
les  Reves),  while  asleep,  Inhaled  eau  de  %e  arriving  at  my  destination.  While  at  Viva- 
Cologne,  administered  by  an  assistant ;  forth-  il^^ JerSiiJf.  '  On  'til'Z.  ^'X'ttZ  Z 
with  he  dreamed  that  he  was  at  the  hair-  vial  was  hermetically  clo'sed.  and  for  some 
dresser's."     Corning  employed  external  sen-  months  it  remained  in  the  depths  of  a  cupboard. 

sations   to   provoke   dreams';   and,   "  desiring  {>}  ^f"f.h  1  handed  it  to  a  servant,  who  was  in 

*i.            /        J     J*         •*•            X    u*  the   naoit   of   entenni?   mv  chamber  very  earlv 

to  act  on  the  profound   dispositions  of   his  ,„,,  ^i,,,,^.,!  ,,j,„  ^,,  fp^j^-^,^  ^  few  drops  of  tliJ 

subjects,  he  made  use  ot  musical  sensations  perfume  upon  my  pillow  some  morning  when  I 

capable   of    producing    agreeable    emotions."  was  sleeping  soundly.    .    .    .    Eight  or  ten  days 

He  employed  thecromatoscope  also.     Under  passed.    My  dreams,  recorded  each  morning,  be- 

thp   dmihle    infliipnrp   ni   iniwiV    nnd    nlp-i^lnir  ^*^-\^^^  ""^  reiiiniisccnce  of  Vivarais.      (The  vial 

the  double   inHuence  ot  music  and   pleasing  ,„  the  meantime  had  not  again  been  touched.) 

images  nightly  hallucinations  of  a  disagree-  At  last  a  night  came  when  T  believed  myself  re- 
able  nature  became  transformed   into   pleas-  tunied  to  the  district  I  had  visited  in  the  pre- 

ant    dreams.      After    several    seances    long-  ^^^"f  >'^*Y*    ^^^"^  mountains,  studded  with  great 

^^    i»                       a.       LI       J*                  1      '■T'u  cnestnut-trees,  stood  before  me:  and   one  nar- 

standing  nervous  troubles  disappeared.      I  he  ^icular  rock  of  basalt  was  so  cleVrlv  defined  that 

foUowmg  noteworthy  case  is  cited:  I  could  have  pictured  it  to  the  smallest  detail. 

T                vu      •  ♦             ♦                 1  **          Tj  T^^^"   ^"  awakening  I  recognized  the   odor  of 

L.  was  neither  intemperate  nor  a  glutton     He  the  perfume   with  which   mv  pillow   had  been 

had  a  good  digestion  and  ate  heartily,  but  for  moistened.                                 " 
twenty  years  had  been  troubled  each  night  with 

hoiTible  dr^ms,  of  which  he  retained  harrow-  Hervey  repeated  his  experiments  with 
mg  recollections.  Superstitious  bv  nature  and  ^^l^,  i  •  -.  u  •  j  r-  ir  ,  .  .  , 
sensitive  to  all  the  dissonances  of  "life,  he  came  °^"^^  subjects  besides  himself,  and  with  other 
at  last  to  see  sinister  presages  in  all  his  visions,  perfumes,  the  results  being  equally  success- 
Treated  for  ^  the  first  time  with  music  and  ful.  He  noted,  however,  that  If  more  than 
chromatoscopic  images,  he .  was  some  while  in  ^^  •  w  j  1  , 
faUing  asleep,  due  doubtless  to  the  novelty  of  ^^^'^".  ^^  ^>^'"^.  odors  were  used  there  was  a 
the  experience.  Gradually  his  respiration  be-  certain  confusion  in  their  effects,  and  fur- 
^e  .r«per  and^slow^^^^^^^^^^  ther,  that  if  used  too  often  they  lost  their 

Stated  that  he  had  dreamed  more,  perhaps,  than  PO^y^r.     \V  ith  music,  and  even  with  the  scn- 

on  |)receding  nights,  but  that  in  place  of  the  sations  of  his  palate,  Her\Ty  obtained  even 

u^A^i^^  ^mivals  formerly  his  nightly  lot    he  ^ore  brilliant  results.     It  seems  safe  to  con- 

had  had  dreams  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  ,    ,        •  1    1  •        »        u  1                      e           V 

The  treatment  being  continued,  he  experienced  ^^"^^  ^^J^"  "^rn  that      by  means  of  certain 

deli^tfnl   dreams   without  the   aid   of    either  images  and   sensations  well   determined   be- 

music  or  chromatoscope.  forehand  "  it  is  possible  to  direct  and  control 

Coming  was,  of  course,  engaged  in  treat-  the  visions  of  the  night  watches. 
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A  COMMON-SENSE  PLAN  TO  SAVE  THE  FORESTS 
OF  THE  NATION 

located  in  Minneapolis.  .  .  From  that  day 
to  tliis  he  has  been  a  forest  man,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  one  is  bellet  qualified  by  reason 
of  experience,  observation,  and  education  to 
speak  on  all  subjects  dealing  with  intelligent 
forestry. 

In  suggesting  a  plan  whereby  conservation 
and  reforesting  may  be  accomplished,  Mr. 
Walker  says: 

Any  practical  plan  must  take  into  account  the 
conditions  which  have  been  controlling  factors 
in  the  wailing  and  destruction  of  the  past. 
One-half  of  the  original  supply  of  timber  has 
been  denuded  and  wasted,  leaving  four-tenths 
of  the  original  supply  in  private  hands,  and  only 
one- ten  111  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
mostly  in  the  forest  reserves,  and  mostly  diffi- 
cult of  access.  These  inherited  conditions,  the 
higher-priced  timber,  and  the  low  price  of  com- 
mon lumber,  free  trade  with  Canada,  scattered 
ownership,  and  the  prejudice  against  the  lum- 
ber   industry, — all    make    a    most    complicated 

Mr.  Walker  maintains,  however,  that 
"conservation  and  reproduction  can  be  so 
extensively  carried  on  that  it  will  supply  the 
demands  of  the  future  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
and  that  at  prices  that  will  not  be  prohibitive 
or  very  excessive."  But  any  successful  plan 
"  must  involve  co-operation  between  the  pub- 
lic generally,  including  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  timber  States  and  counties,  ' 
and  the  timber-land  owners,  or  at  least  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  lumber."  To 
quote  Mr.  Walker  further: 

Conservation  can  be  made  practicable  only  by 
handling  the  timber  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  warrant  the  heavy  expenditures  for  a  com- 
plete milling  plant  sufficiently  large  to  make 
ibe  production  of  lumber  economical  and  con- 
servative, and  which  must  be  supplied  with  an 
area  of  timber  large  enough  to  last  for  one 
cutting  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  This  tract 
should  contain  so  much  more  timber  than  will 
he  necessary  to  furnish  logs  for  the  first  cutting 
that  a  considerable  fractional  part  can  be  left 
of  the  smaller  and  medium  trees  (o  equal  ,10 
or  40  per  cent,  of  the  standing  timber  to  be 
left  for  future  growth.  This,  when  added  to 
the  new  and  cultivated  growth,  will  make,  in 
the  course  of  the  forty  or  fifty  years,  an  amount 
of  timber  for  a  second  round  of  cutting  equal 
to.  or  greater  than,  the  original  slock. 

This  will  involve  "  an  expensive  and  ex- 
tended system  of  forest  protection  against 
damage  by  fire." 

The  entrance  upon  method,'  of  clearing;  awar 
leave!,  cones,  brush,  and  small  trees;  filling  the 
hollow    butts    with    dirt:    trimming    up    small    . 
trees  ,■    replanting   or    seeding   where   trees    are 
sufficiently  scittered  to  make  room  for  more;    . 


C'XCELLENT  as  has  been  the  work  done 
^  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  fact  that 
four-fifths  of  the  nation's  forests  are  con- 
trolled by  private  owners  calls  for  compre- 
hensive legislation,  In  regard  to  conservation 
and  reforesting,  so  that  the  source  of  the 
country's  future  supply  may  not  be  irretriev- 
ably jeopardized.  Forestry  is  an  art,  a 
science,  a  business, — however  one  chooses  to 
regard  it, — of  which  the  ordinary  citizen 
knows  comparatively  little;  it  therefore 
behoo\-es  hiin  to  take  good  heed  when  an  ex- 
pert on  the  subject  offers  warnings  and  sug- 
gestions. In  the  January  Sunset  is  a  plea 
for  the  regulation  of  privately  owned  forests 
by  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Walker,  of  whom  the 
editor  of  that  magazine  says: 

l-'or  nearly  half  a  century  Mr,  Walker  has 
hi-cn  on  intimaie  and  friendly  relations  with 
fnrc'ts  in  all  their  phases,  and  he  tiandles  a 
th'iusand-acre  tract  of  sugar-pine  trees  with  the 
same  intimate  knowledge  that  a  good  poultry 
farmer  -hows  In  dealing  with  a  flock  of  laving 
hen.^i,    Mr.  Walker  went  to  Minnesota  in  1862 and 
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also  to  clear  out  and  replant  or  seed  the  open  stock  and  bonded  securities  should  be  subject  to 
brush  areas, — this  means  to  begin  the  reforest-  their  approval,  by  means  of  which  excessive 
ing  with  protection  and  carry  it  on  through  all  issues  or  watered  stocks  and  bonds  could  not 
the»  present  forests  and  continue  it  indefinitely  prevail.  It  should  have,  through  the  assistance 
as  a  permanent  policy.  Then,  as  the  land  is  of  the  forestry  department  of  the  State  or  gen- 
cut  over,  to  make  a  complete  clearing  of  the  eral  government,  supervision  or  approval  of 
refuse  and  of  the  needles  and  brush  as  far  as  forestry  methods,  including  protecting  the 
needed,  and  to  enter  upon  an  extended  and  timber  against  fire,  reforesting,  and  conserv- 
complete  system  of  timber  cultivation,  as  well  ative  methods  of  logging  and  lumbering.  The 
as  of  protection  of  the  stock  left  standing  by  the  price  of  lumber  might  be  agreed  upon,  and  such 
first  cutting.  prices  maintained  by  agreement  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  commission,  under  penalties. 
Another  point   made   by   Mr.   Walker   is  ^,  .                                            , 

that  "  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  ^^'^  "^?y  ^PP^^^  ^^  s^."?^  ^l  ^^^"  >^"^'?'"- 
and    probably    less,    successful    conservation  rantable    interference   with    the    lumber   in- 
will    furnish    lumber   of   all    grades   at    less  dustry;  but,  as  Mr.  Walker  says, 
prices  than  it  will  if  not  entered  upon  with-  If  the  public  can  rightfully  regulate  the  bank- 
out    much    further    delay."      Such    plan    or  "^S  business  as   to  capitalization  and  manage- 
^11          ^  <<  1            \     \.          •  L     ^\,         UT  ment,   to  control   the   rates   and   conditions   for 
method  niust      be  made  to  satisfy  the  public,  loaning  money  and  receiving  deposits;  and  can 
and   at   the   same   time   to   furnish   a   means  also  control  insurance  companies  and  limit  and 
whereby    the    lumbermen    can    satisfactorily  prescribe  the  rates;  if  the  size  and  quality  of 
practice  conservation."  ^^^^    loaf    of    bread    of   the   baker    can    be    de- 
r^                  111-                                      •    •  termmed ;  and  in  manv  other  industries  and  oc- 
Congress  should  inaugurate  a  commission  cupations  the  public  6an  intervene  and  protect 
somewhat  similar  to  that  for  interstate  com-  the  public  interests,  why  not  to  an  equal  extent 
merce,  which  should  have  take  measures  to  provide  against  the  waste  and 

destruction     of     the     second     most     important 

authority     to     supervise    the     organization     of  necessity   for  the  comfort  and   welfare  of*  the 

lumber   companies,   and   the  amount   of   capital  people? 


HOW    TO    IMPROVE    OUR    SOUTH     AMERICAN 

TRADE 

'  I  ^HE  old  adage,  **  There  are  none  so  blind  who  has  a  close  and  practical  acquaintance 

as  those  who  will  not  see,"  has  never  with  his  subject.     He  sets  forth  some  of  the 

been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  reasons  why   our   trade   with   our  southern 

attitude    of    the    merchants    of    the    United  neighbors   is  so  meager,   and   offers  certain 

States  toward  South  American  trade.    They  suggestions  as  to  its  improvement. 

have  watched  with  satisfaction,  writes  Pro-  The  chief  rivals  of  the  United  States  in 

fessor  William  R.  Shepherd  in  the  Political  South  America  are  England  and  Germany, 

Science  Quarterly,  the  American  **  invasion  "  and    the    most    powerful    competitor    to    be 

of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  proportion  reckoned   with    is   the   German.      He   takes 

as  the  sale  of  their  commodities  has  netted  care  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly,  in  ad- 

a  fair  amount  of  profit,  they  have  fostered  vance,  with  the  language  of  the  country,  its 

their  business  interests  in   those  continents,  customs,  its  needs,  and   its  economic  condi- 

But,  favored  with  astounding  success  east-  tions  in  general. 

ward  and  westward,   and  enjoying  a  huge  He  learns  also  the  languages  of  his  principal 

and  lucrative  market  at  home,  they  have  be-  competitors  in  that  market.    .    .    .    Tactful  and 

come  relatively  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  complaisant  as  regards  native  sympathies  and 

trade  of  a  great  region  to  the  southward  is  P^t^"^lf?;  i'^..t''n'l'  ^"-poJS^/llfn  "I'^m  i?'"^ 

-  ,,.               ^              ?     T-                  «  •        J      >»  voke  their  antagonism.     Rather  than  hold  him- 

falling  a  prey  to  the  European       invader.  self  socially  aloof,  he  will  marry  into  a  native 

They  seem  to  think,  "Whenever  we  want  family;  but,  although  he  may  identify  himself 

the  trade  of  South  America,  we  can  easily  ^\Jth  the  interests  of  the  country  he  prudently 

«wi«.  ;♦ "     nru-.,r  •««,,    u^^.r^^r^^    AX^r^r^.r^^  «.^/^  ^bstains   from  undue  participation   in   its  poli- 

pt  It.       They  may,  however,  discover  too  ^j^^     ...    He  investigates  with  patient  care 

late  that  the  market  in  that  quarter  is  pre-  all  phases  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  sit- 

empted.     Professor  Shepherd  has  made  sev-  uation  which  may  be  of  service  to  him.    .    .    . 

eral  visits  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  J^f"-  ^^.^^''  ^"  ^^^  requirements  of  caution  and 

.^..^k«^»  ^r^^^x^^^*    ^r.  ♦ko*.  k;o  ^Ko«^ro*;^«r.  dcliberation   are   satisfied,  he  locates  his  busi- 

southcrn  continent,  so  that  his  observations  ^^^.^  ^^  places  his  investment,  with  a  ^     '      '' 

arc  especially  valuable  as  coming  from  one  shrewdness  that  does  him  credit.     ' 
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was  when  the  English  were  known  as  the  na-  thin  boards     .     .     .     are  filled  with  heavy  mcr- 
tion    of    shopkeepers,    with    all    the    obsequious  chandise  and  dispatched  to  some  point  in  South 
arts  that  distinguish   the  craft.     Now  the  title  America,  only  to  be  broken  open,  either  acci- 
seems  to  be  passing  to  the  Germans.  dentally    or    mtentionally    by    thieving    freight- 
By  way  of  contrast,   Professor   Shepherd 
points  out  certain  traits  and  practices  of  the  ^    (3)    The    third    of    the    false    notions    is 
German's  American   rival,   and   calls  atten-  ''the  belief  that  the  American  article  is  the 
tion   to   three   false   notions   that   check  our  best  in  the  world  and  must  commend  itself 
South   American    trade.      ( i )    The    idea   is  spontaneously  wherever  it  goes." 
held  that  *'  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ameri-  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  belief  may  be  well 
ca  are  scarcely   half  civilized."  founded;  but  this   idea  of  the  universal   supe- 
.        •           ,      ,                               •    ,.      J  riority    of    American    materials    and    American 
Not  m frequently  the  American  capitalist  de-  workmanship  over  anything  of  a  like  sort  which 
dines  to  invest  his  money  in   South   American  ^an   be   furnished   bv   Europe   is    fast   becoming 
enterprises  because  he  behcves  that   it   will   not  a  more  or  less  gratuitous  assumption, 
be  protected.     If  we  knew  more  about  that  con- 
tinent and  its  peoples,  the  injustice  of  such  an  In  the  way  of  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
attitude    of    mind    would    be    apparent    enough,  ment  of  our  South  American  commerce,  Pro- 
British  and  German  capitalists  encounter  no  spe-  f^gsor     Shepherd     first     proposes    that    "  we 
cial  dimcultv  in  securing  profitable  returns  from  ^                   .    .         ,            •         r     i      >>     r      i  .  i 
their   investments,   and   they  do   so  without   in-  Stop  committing  the  various  faults      of  which 

voking  the  aid   of  warships  and ,  without  con-  we  have  been  guilty  arid  **  profit  by  the  ex- 

niving  at  revolutions.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  amples  of  our  European   rivals."     We  shall 

a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  comment  that  the  ^^  ^^le  to  secure  our  share  of  the  trade  when 

corrupt  conduct  of  Americans  in  many  parts  of  tj    ,        .               ,          i_    j       /           i      • 

the  southern  continent  has  served  to  injure  the  ^he  views  and  methods  of  our  business  men 

good  name  of  the  United  States  and  to  awaken  undergo  a  change   which   will   enable   them 

a  corresponding  distrust  of  us  in  the  minds  of  to  cope  successfully  with  their  rivals  in  gen- 

the  South  Americans  themselves.  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^,j^j^  ^^^  Qermans  in  particular." 

(2)  The  second  false  notion  is  **  that  the  There  are  three  things  we  ought  to  do: 

American    way   of   doing   business    is   neces-  rr.,     r       •                    ,           .    /-       ,       . 

^arilv  thp  hp^r  m   th^  world  "  ^^^  "^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^  thorough  first-hand  ac- 

sanly  tne  Dest  m  tne  world.  quaintance    with    South    American    conditions. 

In  common  with  this  spirit  are  the  ideas,  first,  The  second   is  to  make  a  careful  examination 

that   if   the  South   Americans   want   our   goods  of  the  examples  set  by  our  European  competi- 

they  should  simply  send  for  them;  and,  second,  tors  in  the  conviction  that  we  shall  be  able  to 

that  anything  will  do  for  South  America.    Both  improve  vastly  upon  these  models.     Our  third 

ideas  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  prejudice  duty  is   so   to   modify  certain   of   our  business 

existing   on    that  continent  against  the   use   of  methods  as  to  render  them  thoroughly  effective 

our    products.     If    orders    are    received    from  in  South  America. 

South  America  the  American  manufacturer  too         r^«.k—     «,.««-«♦: j       u       tj     i^^ 

often  ignores  them  or  ships  something  not  de-  „^"*J'",    suggestions     made     by     Professor 

sired    ...    not  infrequently  he  is  slow  about  oncpherd  are  m  substance  as  follows : 

filling  orders  and  careless  or  indiflferent  about  l^j  members  of  our  e.xporting  firms  visit  the 

returnmg  articles,  especially  parts  of  machinery  ^^^^^    American    countries    and    observe    for 

sent  to  hini  for  repair  or  replacement.    The  re-  themselves  the  conditions  existing  there, 

sul    of  such  a  procedure  IS  that  no  more  orders  i„    conjunction    with    what    is    furnished   by 

will  be  received  from  the  South  American  mer-  Europe,  more  of  our  capital  should  be  invested 

chant  so  treated.  i„  ^^^^y^  America. 

If,  however,  the  American  exporter  does  _  American    banks    should    be    established    in 

condescend  to  execute  the  orders  he  receives,  ^Tm'erlcT'businr^men    should    treat   their 

the    probability    is    that    the    goods    will    be  South  American  customers  with  as  much  regard 

packed  in  '*  shapes,  sizes,  and  measures,  and  as  they  do  those  at  home.     Goods   should  be 

in  weights  and  quantities  unusual  in  South  ^^hipped  in  the  form  and  sizes  requested  by  the 

A_,-T>j                ^            1          ju  customer.      Packers    thorough!  v    familiar    with 

America.      Pounds,   quarts,   and   yards   have  conditions  of  climate  and  transportation  should 

no  place  m  countries  where  the  metric  sys-  be  employed. 

tem  prevails."     Too  often,  also,  the  packing  The  American  exporter  should  keep  himself 

is  done  in  the  most  careless  fashion.  thoroughly  well  posted  on  changes  in  the  tariff 

system. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  reach  Liberal  concessions  in  the  periods  of  payments 

their  destination,  packages  are  liable  to  a  great  should  be  allowed. 

deal  of  knocking  about  in  the  course  of  trans-  Advertising  in  the  local  newspapers  and  maga-  ' 

portation   by   ocean-going   vessel,   lighter,    river  zines  should  be  resorted  to. 

steamboat,  railway,  ox-cart,  beast  of  burden,  and  Competent    salesmen    should    make    personal 

human    carrier.      Their    possible    exposure    also  solicitation  for  trade. 

to  hot  and  moist  temperatures  may  easily  work  Above  all,   American   merchants   should  have  * 

.ct?aiTciT/»  both  to  covering  and  to  contents.    Nev-  in  every  field  of  their  activities  in  South  Amer- 

hens.    Mr.  V\  Atge   boxes,    flimsily   constructed   of  ica  a  complete  assortment  of  samples. 
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WHY   GERMANY    IS  THE    LEADING  EUROPEAN 

POWER 
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ORE  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  But  it  was  not  Kant's  idea  of  the  categorical 

since     Immanuel     Kant     joined     the  {'"P^I.^^^^J  ^hich  filled  men's  m^^^ 

u                    .     .      ,,           .                  ^    r            u  l>ut   Kants   doubt  of   the   reality   of   the   outer 

great   majority     ;   and   one   can    fancy   he  ^^rld,  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  the 

would,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  turn   in  negation    of    all    positive    ideals,    philosophic 

his  grave  could   he   but  know   that  he  was  irihilism,    the    destruction    of    the    old    religion 

charged  directly  with  the  undoing  of  a  coun-  "^^'^^  1'%^  "^^"  ^^^Y.^  if^ui'^T^r  T^  ^fu  ^a^"^ 
^  ^         1  •      •       1                     •         L         u^  through  hfe  with  unshakable  belief  in  the  doc- 
try.       Yet    this    is    the    accusation    brought  trines  taught   them  to  the   fulfillment   of  duty 

against  the  great  philosopher  by  the  eminent  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  selfish  interests 
Frenchman  of  affairs,  M.  Emile  Flourens,  ^o  the  higher  interests  of  God.  king,  and  country, 
in  the  International  (London).  Assum-  If,  however,  M.  Flourens  has  to  accuse 
ing  that  no  one  who  looks  facts  in  the  face  Kant  of  being  the  corrupter  of  his  country 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  leading  posi-  he  disclaims  any  intention  to  doubt  his  phil- 
tion  held  by  Germany  in  Europe,  M.  Flour-  osophical  greatness.  It  is  the  inferences 
ens  discusses  the  question :  "  To  what  can  which  Kant's  French  pupils  have  drawn 
this  preponderance  of  the  German  race  be  from  his  teachings  which  are  false  and  dan- 
ascribed?"  He  says:  ,  •  gerous.  They  cling  to  the  agnostic  dogma, 
If  the  question  were  put  to  a  German  he  and  from  it  infer  "  that  there  is  no  objective 
would  probably  ascribe  the  supremacy  of  Ger-  truth,  no  ideal,  no  authority,  which  is  just 
many  to  the  greater  capacity  of  the  German  na-  the  opposite  of  what  Kant  himself  taught." 

ttghn^s'i'^of  TberTnT  morai  tlU'^Fo?  Meanwhile  Gern,any  devoted  herself  to  ear- 

myself   this   explanation   seems   hardly   tenable,  "^st  and  positive  work. 

1   do  not  believe  that  any  race  is  intended  by  Though  rejecting  the  reality  of   ideals,  Ger- 

destiny    and    the    privilege    of    birth    to    secure  many    maintained    her    patriotic    and    religious 

world-wide  supremacy.  temperament     .     .     .     her  masses  remained  in- 

Ti     ,    ,.                  ^,        ^1        u      J    «.k  ^  ^  ,^«r  different  to  doubt,  wprked  and  obeyed.     .     .     . 

He  believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  jhus  Germany  became  great  through  unity,  dis- 
race  has  the  power  within  itself  to  maintain  cipline,  and  profound  respect  for  her  historical 
its  independence.  And  he  holds,  further,  leaders,  while  France  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
*'that  everv  race,  even  the  most  gifted,  is  through  her  antipathy  to  objective  truth  in  the 
,.  11^  r,  lu*  *.ij*^  domain  of  philosophy  and  to  divme  and  human 
habe  to  the  danger  of  being  entangled  in  authority  in  the  domain  of  politics.  The  poison 
intellectual  aberrations  and  of  falhng  a  vie-  of  misapprehended  philosophy  destroyed  the 
tim  to  attractive  theories  which  destroy  the  strength  of  the  people;  the  poison  of  anti- 
moral  strength  of  the  people."     He  declares:  ^^^^htarism  killed  the  power  of  the  army. 

1  believe  that  France  was  pulled  down  from  Recognizing    that    many    will    reject    hi3 
her  former  greatness  and  her  pre-eminence  in  method  of  viewing  history,  M.  Flourens  still 
the   council   of   European   nations  because   she  maintains  that  "  at  the  back  of  all  the  battles 
had  lost  her  national  and  religious  ideals,  her  ^^j  ^^.^rs,  intrigues,  and  diplomatic  combina- 
firm  belief  in  her  own  destiny  and  her  moral  .-^^  ^'  k-  j  *.    J  j  .u  .  •   .  n           i 
authority,  and  that   Germany  is  in  the  act  of  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  detected  that  intellectual  move- 
assuming  her  place  because  she  has  preserved  nient  which   is  the  mainspring  of  historical 
all  these  religious  and  national  ideals  and  has  change."    In  illustration  of  this  fact  he  points 
rigidly  upheld  the  authority  of  duty,  heedless  of  to  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.     "  At 
all   those  doctrines   of   the   philosophers   which  .t^  ^„  i   ^f  ^.u            ^        u                -^  V 
seek  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  good  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  seventeenth  century   France 
and  evil.    .    .    .    Because  France  allowed  her-  stood   at   the   head   of   European   nations   in 
self  to  be  deluded  b^  dangerous  philosophers  every  department  of  politics  and  science." 
she  has  lost  her  political  power     Because  Ger-  ^^  ^-^y^^        ^               j^  j           ^^ 
many  kept  herself,  on  the  whole,  free  from  i,er    pre-eminence    had    not    that    philosophical 
.  Vdl-o  -the-wisps    she   was   able   to   chmb   to   a  tendency,   which   culminated   in   the   "  Enbyclo- 
world-wide  supremacy.            ,         .        .         ,  pedists."  impaired  her  national  fighting  powers 

M.  Flourens  then  proceeds  to  mquirc  what  and  weakened  her  moral   strength.    ...    It 

is  the  philosophical  system  that  has  destroyed  was  these  philosophers  who  destroyed  the  au- 

the  power  of  France;  and  he  candidly  ad-  ln2"Yrril  nf^Pr"^!, ^^^""i!'^ 

'^  \.u  ^                 Ml  I         *     •  u  J     .  u'  *"^  circles  of  France  and  stripped  France  of 

mits  that  many  will  be  astonished  at  his  an-  her  position  in  the  world.    .    .    .    It  was  Vol- 

swer.     He  maintains  that  Kant's  ideas  took  taire,  the  leader  of  the  dominant  philosophers. 

possession   of   France's   intellectual   develop-  JX^^  congratulated  Louis  XV.  that  the  loss  of 

m-nt ni   hpr    iiniver<5iti><5     her    tntt^rmpAlatm  S^"^^*    relieved    him    of    a    few    useless    Snow- 

mcnt,— ot  her  universities,  her  intermediate  i^^^pg  ^nj  ^^e  loss  of  India  of  the  care  of  a 

schools,  and  her  elementary  schools,  dormant  colony. 
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In    the    present    century    "•  the    mischief  only  for  a  moment.    A  few  years  later  *^  peo- 

spread  more  and  more  through  France,  and  i^le  had  slipped  back  into  the  old  disorganiza- 

a  universal  moral  ruin,  this  time  under  the  tion."      If  ^there   is  any  mean^  of  salvation 

guise  of  Kant's  philosophy,  seized  upon  the  '*  it  may  perhaps  issue  out  of  that  invincible 

whole  nation."     The   defeat   of   France   by  source  of  national  vigor  which  France  pos- 

Germany  in   1871   seemed  to  awaken  in  the  sesses  in  the  time-honored  patriotism  of  her 

former   new   passions   and   new    ideals,    but  peasant  population." 


THE  RESULT  OF  PRUSSIA'S  ANTI-POLISH  POLICY 

T  N  a  recent  number  the  Preussische  Jahr-  the  Province  of  Posen  ?  Von  Dewitz's  article 
biicher  (Berlin)  published  an  apprecia-  is  valuable,  observes  Professor  Delbrueck,  in 
tion  by  Land  rath  D.  von  Dewitz,  member  of  that  it  proves  anew  that  against  the  mass  of 
the  House  of  Deputies,  of  the  work  of  the  the  Poles  these  German  settlements  do  not 
Prussian  Government  Colonization  Com-  weigh.  Mr.  Von  Dewitz  now  demands  the 
mission  for  the  Polish  provinces.  The  edi-  supplementing  of  the  peasant  colonization  by 
tor,  the  well-known  Prussian  historian  and  that  of  German  agricultural  laborers. 
Conservative  poh"tician  Prof.  Hans^  DeK  yj^^  program  is  as  sweeping  as  possible:  at 
brueck,  who  apprehends  that  Prussia  s  Po-  least  to  supplant  in  great  part  the  Polish  work- 
lish  policy  must  end  with  a  defeat  for  Ger-  ing  class  in  the  villages  and  towns  by  the  Ger- 
manism, supplemented  Dewitz's  article  with  ^^^-  Whence  are  the  Germans  in  such  masses 
'  r  ,  .  -or  T-k  lu  1  ^o  come?  Of  what  use  are  a  few  tens  of  thou- 
comment  of  his  own.     Professor  Delbrueck  ^^^^^  j^g^e?    We  count  in  Prussia  nq.less  than 

based  his  statements  on  the  impressions  of  a  four  millions  of  Poles.  Every  tenth  man  in 
recent  sojourn  in  Posen,  to  which  city  he  Prussia  is  a  Pole.  What  will  the  landed  pro- 
had  been  invited  by  a  local  merchants'  so-  prietors  iii  the  German  sections  say  when  the 
,  ,  ....  .  state  will  decoy  the  few  settled  agncultural 
ciety  to  speak  on  the  nationalities  question.  laborers  whom  they  still  have  with  contributions 
Here,  in 'the  center  of  the  German-Polish  from  the  tax-bag  in  order  to  settle  them  in 
struggle,    he    employed    the    opportunity    to  Posen? 

study  the  matter  anew,  on  the  spot     His  im-  ^j^^^  p^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^j^     ^^^^^  ^^^ 

pression  was      as  gloomy  as  possible,— hope-  ^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^jjj^ 

less,  completely  hopeless.       He  says:  ^^,^^j^^  ^^j  ^j^^„  ^^^  consider  the  towns,  has 

That  our  school  policy  has  failed  in  principle;  been  foretold  by  Professor  Delbrueck  from 

that  it  has  yet  made  no  Pole  a  German ;  that  it  the  very  beginning. 

not  only   has   neither  brought   the   Pole   nearer  ,     .      .        ,  .               .     ..           ,            , 

to  Germanism  nor  made  him  well-disposed,  but  .  The  colonization  history  of   all   peoples   and 

has  merely  removed  the  whole  Polish  popula-  times  teaches  that  the  character  of  a  country 

tion    farther    and    farther    from    Germanism,—  will  be  determined  in  a  much  higher  degree  by 

appears  still  to  be  seriously  denied  by  nobody,  the  towns,  where  are  the  foci  of  the  intellectual 

The  colonization  policy  has  its  results,  but  why  hfe.  than  by  the  villages.     The  notion  that  we 

should  it  not  have  them?     I  was  urged  to  visit  may  be  able  to  win  the  towns,  when  we  shall 

a  Colonization  Commission's  village.    I  replied :  encircle      them   with   German   vil  ages,   is   an 

What   for?     I  believe,  even  without  having  to  illusion  that  can  be  entertained  solely  by  a  man 

convince  mvself  by  ocular  testimony,  that  if  the  without    correct    historical    education.      In    the 

state  gives  three-quarters  of  a  milliard  of  marks  case  of  this  or  that  little  town  this     encircling 

there  can  be  established  a  number  of  beautiful  may,  with  some  assistance,   succeed,  and  there 

peasants'   villages    and    flourishing   homesteads,  even  are  one  or  two  examples  of  this  in  Posen 

15ut  what  has  been  proved  by  that?     Is  it  not  to  be  shown;  but  there  neither  has  been  given 

even  mortifying  to  have  to  see  how  here  the  surety  for  the  future  nor  are  the  results  on  the 

German  peasant  can  be  put  on  his  feet  solely  whole  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  out- 

with  the  help  of  charitable  contributions  from  ^^y. 

the  tax-bag  (9000  marks  on  an  average  to  each  fhe  result  of  our  East   Mark  policy  is^ 

household),  whi  e  yonder  the  Pole,  m  spite  01  ^1        r                   1    j       ^u      -o     r          ^1    ^.    •• 

all  oppression  and  all  hindrances  placed  in  his  therefore    concludes   the   Professor,   that   in 

way  by  the  authorities,  conquers  and  establishes  the  mixed  districts  the  Pole  has  remained  as 

his   existence,   by   himself,    with   the   groschen  the  free  man,  while  the  German  by  stipends, 

saved  by  hard  work  in  the  mines?    Which  of  subventions,  pecuniary  assistance,  premiums 

the  two  IS  It  then  for  whom  posterity  will  have  .        ,..,      \        \                      ^'             -^u   •   •  ^ 

more  respect?                          ^           j  ,ri  addition  to  salary,  connections  with  joint 

stock  companies,  the  extension  of  guardfan- 

And  what  finally  has  the  German  coloni-  ship  over  him,   the   control  of  his   disposi- 

zation  done  for  the  future  of  Germanism  in  tion, — "  has  been  placed  in  dependency." 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 

THE  PRESENT  LIMITS  OF  WIRELESS  Thus  an  obvious  use  of  the  marvelous  in- 

zi^T^TT-AOT-i                     1-                I-  vention  is  to  connect  islands  with  the  shore. 

**  p  LEASE  keep  out  and  give  us  a  chance  yet  the  progress  of  the  wire  cable  has  re- 

on  this  C  Q  D.     The   lives  of  a  j^^j^^j  entirely  normal. 

schooner  s  crew  may  depend  on  it  Meanwhile,  thousands  of  people  are  being 

Thus  ran  a  message  of  the  Fire   Island  solicited  to  buy  stock  in  the  different  wireless 

wireless  station  oft  New  York  harbor  last  companies  by  agents  who  pass  lightly  over 

May.     It  was  an  appeal  to  the  wireless  op-  ^^e  above  serious  limits  to  wireless  expansion, 

erator  on  an  incoming  commercial  steamer  especially  on  land.    It  is  all  very  well  to  read 

to   postpone    the   message    he    was    sending,  ^1^^^  ^  message  has  been  sent  so  many  hundred 

which   interfered  with   the  Fire   Island  op-  j^jies  farther  than  the  previous  record,— but 

erator's  attempt   to   reach   the  Government  commercially  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider 

revenue  cutter  Mohawk,  and  send  it  to  the  ^^3^  other  operators  in  between  those  points 

rescue   of   a  schooner   ashore   at    Moriches,  h^ve  got  to  wait  until  the  message  is  over. 

Long  Island,  in  such  a  heavy  sea  that  the  ^^^  ^hat   the   farther  apart  the  points,   the 

hfe-savers  could  not  get  to  the  crew.  ^ore  operators  must  be  silent   during  that 

Immediate  assistance  was  imperative.   Yet  tinie. 

the   wireless  man   on   the   liner  would   not  Changes  must  come  before  some 'of  the 

stop,  although  it  was  afterward  learned  that  companies  can  pay  the  "  enormous  profits  " 

he  was  simply  sending  a  report  to  New  York  ^hey  expect.     One  concern,  for  example,  in 

that  his  steamer  had  passed  the  Hook!  order  to  make  the  promised  returns  to  pur- 

To  prevent  such  interference  with  vita  chasers  of  its  stock,  at  the  prices  its  agents 

Government  messages,  a  bill  was  introduced  have  been  asking,  will  need  to  earn  10  to  20 

last  month  in  the  House  by  Representative  per  cent,  annually  on  $50,000,000! 
Roberts  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 

House  Naval   Committee.     Every  wireless  OLD-AGE    PENSIONS    SEEM    '-GOOD 
station  is  to  be  required  to  take  out  a  Federal  RliSIIMF^^  ** 
license.      It  seemed   probable   that   the   bill  DUMlNC^b 
would  pass,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  T    AST    month    three    large   and    practical 
wireless  association   of   some   two   thousand  American   corporations  began   to  pen- 
members,  amateurs  who  have  invested  a  total  sion  their  aged  employees.    Here  is  the  stamp 
of  a  good  deal  of  money  and  who  have,  of  of  "  good  business  "  on  just  the  sort  of  plan 
course,  helped   to  perfect   the   invention   by  that    President   Taft   and    Secretary   of   the 
their  constant  experiments.  Treasury    MacVeagh    have    been    framing, 

The  tendency  to  Government  control  of  providing    for    the    expenditure    of    up    to 

wireless   arises   from    (l)    its   military   and  $2,000,000  a  year  to  relieve  Superannuated 

naval  indispensability  in  time  of  war;   (2)  employees  of  the  Government, — or  the  prom- 

its  necessity  for  life-saving,  as  in  the  instance  ise    made    by    the    English    Liberal    leader, 

above;  and  (3)  its  help  to  commerce  on  the  Winston   Churchill,   to  add   to   the  old-age 

high  seas.    The  chief  shipping  interests  have  pensions  law  another  that  will  insure  work 

already  declared  that  they  would  be  more  to    2,250,000    English    unemployed,    both 

justly  served  by  Government  than  by  private  skilled  and  unskilled. 

operation.  So    it    is    significant    to    learn    that    the 

Without  some  method  by  which  a  pair  of  great  New  York  Central  and  Rock  Island 

instruments  can  be  so  "  tuned  "  that  the  op-  railroad   companies   put   into   force   on   the 

erators  can  "  talk  "  with  each  other  in  the  first  of  the  year  a  system  of  pensions  aflfecting 

same  area  across  which  any  number  of  other  their  employees  to  the  number  of  100,000 

pairs  of  operators  are  similarly  talking,  the  and  10,000,  respectively.     A  few  days  later 

business  of  wireless  will  have  to  be  conducted  similar   privilege   was   granted   to   the   400 

within  very  clearly  defined  limits.  salaried  employees  of  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
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clusively  American  fire  insurance  companies,  product  because  the  Government   regulates 

the  Continental.  the  sale  and  production  "  even  to  encourag- 

Other   old-h'ne  companies,    like    those    at  ing  and  fostering  combinations  for  the  regu- 

Hartford,    have    for    many    years    practiced  lation  and  production  and  the  fixing  of  the 

old-age   pensioning,   but   without   a   definite  prices  by  mutual  agreement.    Such  stableized 

system.  prices  should,  in  the  copper  industry,  be  suffi- 

About  ten  railroads  in  all  now  make  al-  cient  so  as  to  show  much  more  than  a  usual 

lowances  to  such  of  their  employees  as  reach  commercial  profit,  even  to  miners  showing 

a  certain  age,  usually  70,  after  having  been  the   higher   cost.      Otherwise   the   incentive 

in  the  company's  service  for  a  certain  num-  will   not  be  given  to  seek  for  the  original 

ber  of  years, — 20  in  the  case  of  the  Rock  prospect." 

Island,  for  instance.  The  Pennsylvania  But  Americans,  by  their  extravagant  over- 
system  is,  of  course,  the  largest.  That  of  production  and  competition,  declared  Mr. 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  the  oldest.  The  Guggenheim,  "  are  throwing  away  millions 
beneficiaries  of  the  latter,  however,  must  of  dollars,  wasting  the  mineral  resources  of 
have  previously  joined  a  relief  association.  this  country." 

The  amount  paid  Is  usually  i  per  cent,  of        In  this  magazine,  three  nlonths  ago,  at- 

the  average  yearly  wage   from  start  to  re-  tention  was  called  to  the  copper  estimate  of 

tirement.     Thus  a  conductor,  leaving  at  70,  the    London    Statist,   the    English    financial 

who  started  in  as  a  brakeman  when  he  was  authority  that  is  most  friendly  to  American 

30,  will  receive  for  life  40  per  cent,  of  his  enterprise.      As   much    as    15    per   cent,   of 

average  annual  wages.     Double  this  amount,  American   copper  was   being  produced,   the 

2  per  cent.,  is  paid  by  the  Buffalo,  Roche'ster  Statist  calculated,  either  without  profit  or  at 

&  Pittsburgh.  a  loss. 

A  careful  student  of  copper,   Horace  J. 

TOO  MUCH  COPPER  Stevens,    expected    last    month    that    "  the 

steady  increase  "  in  the  consumption  of  the 

T  T  was  surprising  last  month  to  find  gov-  metal  and  a  "  somewhat  smaller  increase  " 

ernmental    regulation   suggested    for   so  in  its  production! would  make  the  year  19 10 

private  an  industry  as  copper  mining,  and  by  satisfactory. 

so  prominent  a  figure  as  the  head  of  the  On  the  nth  the  Copper  Producers'  Asso- 
greatest  smelting  and  refining  company,  Mr.  ciation  reported  a  decrease  of  11,237,416 
Daniel  Guggenheim.  pounds  in  the  stocks  on  hand.  Consumption 
At  the  time  when  he  spoke  the  rumor  was  was  about  7,000,000  pounds  more  and  pro- 
persistent  of  an  enormous  merger  of  copper  duction  about  4,000,000  less  than  the  month 
mines.  The  report  that  no  less  a  banking  before, — an  encouraging  tendency, 
firm  than  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  would 

manage  the  combination  was  used  in  the  j^g  j^q  ^^^^^  q^  j„£  TELEPHONE 
stock  market  to  attract  mvcstors  to  the  pur-  nicriiccmw 
chase  of  the  stocks  most  likely  to  enter  into  DISCUSSION 
such  a  merger, — at  much  higher  prices  than  TpHE  fight  was  on  last  month,  with  new 
their  present  yield  would  justify.  ^  developments  and  wider  interest  than 
Now  copper  stocks  mean  bread  and  butter  ever,  between  the  friends  of  the  telephone 
to  thousands  of  families,  especially  in  New  as  a  natural  monopoly  and  the  advocates  of 
England  and  Michigan.  Then,  too,  the  competition  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  kinds 
United  States  gets  a  credit  with  other  na-  of  "  public  service  "  companies, 
t ions  of  some  $75,000,000  gold  for  its  yearly  From  New  York,  a  State  in  which  the 
exports  of  the  metal.  In  fact,  copper  pro-  Bell  companies  are  very  strong,  it  was 
duction  exceeds  in  value  the  output  of  every  learned  that  the  Legislative  Committee,  evi- 
other  mineral  except  iron, — which  plays  no  dence  before  w-hich  was  noticed  in  these  col- 
such  part  in  the  world  market.  umns  last  month,  will  recommend  the  con- 
So  Mr.  Guggenheim  aroused  wide  anxiety  trol  of  telephone  and  telegraph  operations  in 
by  his  flat  statement  that  the  policy  of  the  so  far  as  they  affect  the  public,  in  matters  of 
leading  American  copper  producers  was  rates  and  service.  The  president  of  the  Bell 
"  ba*l."  He  suggested  a  limitation  of  the  lines  had  expressed  himself  to  this  commit- 
output  by  the  Government,  perhaps  by  a  tee,  as  on  other  occasions,  in  favor  of  public 
method  similar  to  that  used  in  Germany,  regulation  "  if  intelligent."  Much  protest 
There  the  very  highest  price  is  paid  for  the  was   made,   however,   by   many   "  independ- 
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cnt  "    telephone    companies    in    the    State,  "  independents."    Most  of  these  are  rural  or 

mostly  in  the  formative  stage,  and  in  a  posi-  neighborhood  enterprises,  covering  localities 

tion  to  be  much  hampered  by  regulation.  not    densely    enough    populated    to    attract 

Such    control    would    probably    aid    the  **  Bell "  investment.     Unconnected  with  the 

"  Bell  "  companies,  which  are  in  a  position  Bell    system    are    some    i6,000    more    such 

to  give  better  service  than  the  others  at  pres-  neighborhood  associations. 

ent.      Contrariwise,*  it   was  stated   in   testi-  Plainly  the  country  dwellers  of  the  na- 

mony  taken  in  St.  Louis  on  the  8th  that  the  tion  are  much  happier  because  of  the  2,100,- 

independent  telephone  companies  were  rais-  000  stations  operated  by  these  23,800  smaller 

ing  $150,000  to  oppose  absorption  by  the  big  companies.     They  do  not  compete  with  the 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  of  other  and  weaker  Bell  lines  as  much  as  they  extend  them,  now 

"  independents."  or  potentially.                                                • 

Here   is   the  view  of   the   radical   or   in-  But  in  a  couple  of  hundred  communities, 

surgent  citizen.     He  represents  the  spirit  of  mainly   in   the   Mississippi   Valley   and   the 

pioneer  development,  and  scents  danger  in  Mi^dl^  West,  where  an  independent  com- 

monopoly  of  any  kind.     He  insists  on  compe-  pany  bids  for  business  along  with  the  Bell 

tition  with  these  as  with  all  public  service  Company,  this  question  has  become  very  im- 

companies.  portant  and   pressing  of  late;  whether  the 

Just  such  a  hot  discussion,  only  with  rail-  public  is  served  better  by  both  than  it  would 

roads  as  the  object,  took  place  in  the  eighties,  be  by  either  with  a  monopoly. 

Men  in  the  big  way  of  business,  with  their  One  fact  stands  out, — that  in  nearly  all 

friends,  wanted  through  cars,  which  meant  the  cities  in  question  the  subscribers  to  either 

fewer   different    railroad   managements   and  of  the  systems  can  now  show  more  telephones 

companies.     Different  railroads  had  different  per  thousand  of  whole  population  than  they 

gauges   and   different   stations   at    the   same  could  before  there  was  any  competition, 

terminal  points.     Passengers  had  to  change  Thus  new  construction  may  have  gone  at 

cars,  and  bulk  freight  to  be  broken  frequent-  a  mJre  rapid  pace  than  without  competition. 

ly.     All  this  expense,  however,  said  the  in-  But  subscribers^  to  only  one  system  can- 

surgents  of  that  day,  was  a  very  small  price  not    reach   subscribers   to    the    other    alone, 

to  pay  for  free  and  open  competition.     Nor  The  figures  are  given  by  a  prominent  *'  in- 

did  they  trust  regulation  of  rates  and  service  dependent "  that  in  eight  of  the  largest  cities 

by  anybody  to  represent  the  people.  that  have  competition  only  twelve  out  of  each 

To-day  we  have  through  cars  across  the  one  hundred  users  subscribe  to  both  tele- 
continent, — and  the  Interstate  Commerce  phones.  Of  the  remaining  eighty-eight,  one 
Commission.  portion  cannot  reach  the  other.    They  could 

TUB  TBI  BiMi/\Mc   k%xw\  TUB  ciiDc/^niDEn  ^  served  more  cheaply,  other  things  being 

THE  TELEPHONE  AND  THE  SUBSCRIBER  ^^^3,   j^  ^^^  comp^nfcs  were  combined,  with 

A  PUZZLING  feature  in  the  attempt  of  duplicate    poles,  ^''^^ ires,     instruments,    and 

^^      an  independent  telephone  company  to  operators  got  rid  of. 

enter  New  York  City  in  competition  with  The  expense  of  duplication  is  the  price  of 
the  Bell  lines,  some  years  ago,  was  the  con-  suspicion.  Whether  it  is  justified  or  not 
trast  between  the  testimonial  letters  widely  will  appear  from  the  failure  or  success  of 
advertised  by  one  company  and  those  sim-  State  efforts  to  regulate  wire  communication. 
ilarly  advertised  by  the  other.  What  has  actually  been  done  for  the  pub- 
Scores  of  letters  from  business  men  in  lie  of  New  York  City  by  the  commission  to 
localities  enjoying  telephone  competition  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  control  over  the 
were  reprinted  by  the  company  seeking  the  wires  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  surface 
franchise,  to  show  that  said  competition  had  cars  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  report 
been  beneficial  to  the  subscriber.  issued  on  the  13th  of  last  month  shows  that 
Whereas  the  Bell  company  took  even  these  trolley  lines,  under  orders  from  the 
larger  space*  in  the  newspaper  advertising  commission,  increased  certain  facilities  to 
columns,  and  reproduced  even  more  letters  passengers  by  proportions  varying  from  11 
from  umilar  business  men,  declaring  com-  to  57  per  cent.  Just  such  a  commission  was 
petition  to  be  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  advocated  for  Ohio  on  the  3d  by  Speaker 
The  facts  in  the  case  show  a  difference  Mooney,  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  liked 
between  rural  and  thickly  settled  communi-  the  way  they  do  it  in  New  York.  The 
tics.  There  are  only  thirty  companies  in  the  Maryland  bill  for  a  similar  protective  body 
Bell  system.    Associated  with  these  are  7800  seems  likely  to  pass  at  the  present  session. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  AND  THE  INVESTOR       found  that  the  business  could  not  be  carried 

on  properly  without  a  raise  of  rates,  which, 
**  ^AN  I  get  a  good  run  for  my  money    ^f  .course,  usually  brings  as  much  dissatisfac- 

^^      in    the    stock    of    the    independertt    ^|on    from    subscribers    and    harassment    by 
'phone  company  starting  up  here, — or  had  I    jo^al  authorities  as  might  be  visited  upon  the 
better  stick   to  the  American  Telephone  &    monopoly  itself. 
Telegraph  securities?"  Thus  heavy  disappointment  has  come  to 

This  month  it  is  particularly  interesting  thousands  of  school-teachers,  ministers,  and 
to  examine  the  facts  of  record  disclosed  to  others  of  limited  means,  whose  local  loyalty 
the  cold-blooded  investors  who  are  more  and  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the  promoters  of 
more  frequently  asking  questions  like  the  bonds  sold  at  a  discount  and  carrying  a  stock 
aj)ove, — who  want  so  much  per  cent,  with    bonus. 

so  much  safety,  and  are  not  affected  by  local,        Often    the    managers   of    the    new    com- 
personal,  or  political  bias.  pany  seemed   as   ignorant   of   telephone   sci- 

It  often  surprises  inquirers  from  New  ence  as  the  investors.  They  found  that 
England  and  other  strongholds  of  the  Bell  they  could  not  pay  the  high  interest  on 
companies,  to  learn  the  number  of  well-con-  the  money  that  the  discounted  bonds  rep- 
ducted  *'  independents."  Such  companies  resented  and  also  pay  dividends  on  stock 
may  be  on  a  very  small  scale  »and  yet  man-  signifying  pure  **  water." 
aged  very  conservatively.  Readers  of  the  One  obstacle  was  the  unexpected  wearing 
Review  of  eight  years  ago  this  month  recall  out  of  equipment.  Against  this  the  Bell 
the  instance  of  the  co-operative  exchange  at  companies  have  learned  to  write  off  about 
Grand  Rapids.  It  had  already  grown  to  5  per  cent,  a  year.  Reports  from  independ- 
300  subscribers,  having  started  eight  years  ent  companies  do  not  show  nearly  as  high  an 
before  with  only  seventy.      None  but  sub-    average. 

scribcrs  were  allowed  to  hold  the  stock.  The  Then  peculiar  to  this  business  is  the  in- 
company  was  prosperous  and  its  dividends  of  creasing  expense  per  instrument  with  the 
lYz  per  cent,  brought  the  cost  of  a  business  number  of  instruments  used, — ^just  the  re- 
'phone  down  to  only  $i.5b  a  month  and  of  a  verse  of  most  enterprises, 
residence  'phone  to  25  cents,  as  compared  Also  peculiar  is  the  impossibility  of  insur- 
with  the  $4  and  $3,  respectively,  that  the  Jng  wires  against  damage  by  storm,  at  a 
Bell  Company  had  been  charging.  rea"sonable    rate.      The    telephone    company 

Such  local  problems  have  been  met  by  must  do  its  own  insuring,  must  establish  a 
local  people  and  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  reserve  fund  out  of  earnings.  The  principle 
to  the  extent  of  16,000  different  companies,  of  "  averaging  risks  "  makes  it  obvious  that 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Bell  the  smaller  a  company,  the  less  it  is  in  a  posi- 
system.  The  average  in  this  group  is  small,  tion  to  insure  itself  economically, 
about  sixty-two  *'  stations."  Many  are  mu-  Here  are  the  cautions  for  the  investor  in 
tual  associations  or  co-operations,  like  that  at  the  independent  company:  Make  sure  that 
Grand  Rapids.  They  represent  so  many  the  management  is  not  interested  in  a  con- 
groups  of  neighbors  who  want  to  talk  with  struction  company  which  makes  too  large  a 
one  another  but  who  are  not  densely  enough  profit  on  selling  poles  and  wires  and  instru- 
planted  around  a  given  center  to  attract  the  ments  to  the  new  'phone  company.  Compare 
attention  of  the  big  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company,  it  for  capitalization  fer  station  with  estab- 
Nor  would  they  in  most  cases  supply  many  lishcd  companies.  For  instance,  the  majority 
patrons  for  its  long-distance  lines.  of  the  larger  "  independents  "  average  more 

Not  so  promising  to  the  investor  is  the  than  $200  per  station,  though  they  have 
group  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  hardly  any  of  the  expensive  long-distance 
companies  averaging  half  a  million  or  so  of  lines;  while  the  Bell  system,  with  456,000 
capitalization.  In  cities  like  St.  Louis  and  miles  of  "long-distance"  wires,  averages 
Kansas  City,  such  "  independents  "  are  doing  but  $149  per  station.  Finally,  scan  the  al- 
business  on  a  good  scale,  paying  dividends  lowance  for  depreciation.  Together  with 
and  satisfying  the  public.  operating  expenses   this   should    run   nearly 

But  leaving  these  isolated  successful  terri-  three-fourths  of  the  gross  earnings,  on  the 
torial  groups,  one  finds  that  nearly  10  per  Bell  basis.  Many  of  the  independent  corn- 
cent,  of  the  companies  in  the  half-million  panies  spend  but  $50  or  $60  per  $100  of 
dollar  average  class  have  failed  within  the  business  done  on  running  and  maintaining 
last   few  years.     About  half  of  them  have    the  plant. 


SELMA    LAGERLOF,  A  WRITER  OF 
MODERN  FAIRY  TALES 


BY    KDWIN    BJORKMAN 


SELMA  LAGERLOF  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
an  increasing  group  of  writers  who  repre- 
sent a  sytithests  of  two  pasl  literary  epochs, 
and  who,  tor  this  reason,  must  be  held  especially 
representative  of  tlie  literary, epoch  that  is  now 
coming.  She  has  revived  not  only  the  innrage  but 
ihe  ability  to  feel  and  dream  and  aspiri'  rh;ii  bi- 
longed  to  the  scorned 


1  this 
ery  of  sotnething  Iook 
held  to  be  lost  and 
outlived  fore\cr  she 
has  achieied  for  u 
without  surrender  of 
that  inlimatt  ronntL 
tion  between  poetr\ 
and  real  hft  whieli 
was  esiabhshe  I  1  \ 
the  Naturalists  in  thi 
latter  half  it  the 
5 ami  century  The 
Ronianticists  spoke  to 
our  hearts  alone 
The  Naturalists  spnki 
only  to  our  heads 
For  the  men  md 
women  of  the  ntw 
epoch  we  have  not  \  ct 
found     an     adcqu  iCc 

that   they  are   speak 

mg  to  head  and  heart 

alike     We  know  that 

Selma      Lagirlots 

bnghtest     fairy      rai 

menls  are  wo\en    nit 

of  what  to  the  ordi 

nary     mind    would        .,"■".'    " Jl.Z:.'^' r'" 

seem    like    the    nx -t        ^  \^'  '"^'^    **""""   ^"^ 

commonplace  patchts        "     ■>  '""f""       • 

of     everyday     life  — 

ar^  we  know  as  well  tint  when  sin,   tempts  us 

into  far  off   fantastic  worlds  of  hir  own  mak 

ing    her  ultimate  object  la  to  htlp  ua  mi  thi 

inner  meanings  of  the  too  often  o\Lremphasi7Ld 

superficial  actualities  of  our  own  <.xi  tmcc 

The  Sa^a  of  the  Making  of  a  Saga  —such 
IS  the  English  equivalent  of  the  title  tn  a  littk 
story  in  which  Miss  Lagerlof  describes  how  she 
came  to  write  the  book  that  by  a  single  stroke 
brought  her  a  national  reputation  and  started 
her  on  the  road  to  mtemat  onal  fame  That 
book  was  "  Gosta  Berling's  Saga." 

It  af^eared  with  meteoric  suddenness  out  of 
the  deep  obscurity  which  surrounds  any  school- 
.  teacher  in  a  small  country  town.  Prior  to  that 
niomentoua  event  the  existence  of  its  author 
had  been  spent  in  almost  cloistered  seclusion,  far 
from  the  highways  of  culture  and  from  the  kind 


calls   life   she   had   had   no   taste.     Of   what   it 

names  doing  she  had  done  nothing.     Therefore, 

the  world  wondered  greatly  at  the  viiiforeshad- 

owec!    feat,   repeating    aiiow-    its    perennial    cry : 

Can   anvthiiie  s""d   come  uiil   of   Nazareth,— 

•  ■z     out     ',{     Lands- 

Isrona?"     When    she 


^   llie   I 


^t   one.   the 
increased. 
Rut    after    that    she 

r.f  Ihiise  from  whom 
it  is  natural  to  cx- 
pid  B  r  I-  a  t  things. 
Within  a  surprisingly 
shun  time  her  books 
and  her  name  spread 
beyond  her  native 
cnniitry.  And  to-day, 
at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  this  nnaccoiiut- 
alile  iild  spinster  is 
k  in>  w  n  and  loved 
th  rough  out  the  whole 
^\'^■sl^■rn  world  not 
as  the  lucky  winner 
of  a  $40,000  prize  but 
as  a  schlom  surpassetl 
tclU-r  of  fairy  tales 
of  that  r.ire  kind  that 
inav  be  read  with 
by 


childr 
np^i. 


I   gnu 


province    of    Sweden 
railed  Wiirmland. 
is  full  of  I 


'f    : 


;  fcii 
lakes. 


I  rocks  and  merry  1 
III  nines  and  humble  homes.  It  is  poor  in 
we-illh  but  rich  in  men  ai\i\  dreams.  Oul  of  it 
have  come  some  of  Sweden's  linest  and  sweetest 
poets  There  Selma  Lagerlof  was  born  in  an 
old  rectory  named  Marlwcka.  which,  with  all  its 
C[Uiet  charms,  she  has  pictured  in  a  chapter  of 
her  first  book  headed  "  Lilliecrona's  Home." 
She  was  an  introspective,  sickly  child,  and  while 
lur  brothers  and  sisters  roamed  freely  around 
thi  countryside  she  tarried  at  home  and  listened 
enraptured  to  those  iitnumerable  tales  and  leg- 
ends with  which  that  province  has  always  been 
alive.  Out  of  a  swarming  multitude  of  such 
tales, — told  now  by  her  father,  now  by  the  serv- 
ants, and  now  again  by  some  old  crone  drifting 
in  for  a  meal. — one  stood  out  brighter,  more 
fascinating  than  all  the  others.     It  was  the  tale 
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of  the  old  cavaliers  that  rode  from  manor  to  knew  now  to  be  hers,  for  while  she  had  dis- 

manor,  making  the  whole  region  ring  with  their  covered  what  she  had  to  tell  she  had  not  yet 

merry   laughter  and   their   crazy   pranks.      Her  learned  how  she  was  to  tell  it.    Years  of  hard 

ears  were  always  open  to  anything  told,  but  this  study   and   hard   labor   for  a  living  passed   by 

tale  alone  had  a  power  over  her  heart  that  none  before  more  light  came.    She  tried  and  tried. — 

other  might  exert.  and  mostly  in  the  manner  of  the  day.    Remem- 

These   tales   stirred    restless   longings   in   her  ber  that  it  was  the  day  of  naturalism,  of  photog- 

heart.    They  seemed  to  be  calling  to  her,  whis-  raphy,   of   preoccupation   with    surface   appear- 

pering  to  her  about  some  great  task  that  she  anccs.      How    could    fairy   tales, — even   though 

was   to   perform   some   time.     Gradually   those  they  were  real, — be  told  in  the  manner  of  such 

vague  longings   shaped  themselves  into  a  pas-  a  day?    So  she  strove  in  vain,  her  material  and 

sionate  wish  that  she,  herself,  might  become  a  her   form  refusing  obstinately  to  meet  in  that 

weaver  of  talcs  to  which  not  only  silent  little  harmony  which  makes  a  real  story.     She  tried 

home-sitting   girls   but   the   whole    wide    world  verse  and  she  tried  to  wield  the  old  tale  into  a 

might  listen.     But  what  she  never  imagined  was  drama.     "No,  no,  no!"  it  cried, — and  there  she 

that  the  task  waiting  for  her  might  be  to  retell  was,  until  one  day  word  reached  her  that  her 

the  very  tales  that  had  grown   so  dear  to  her  old  parental  home  was  to  be  sold, 

heart,  tales  that  even  her  love  looked  upon  as  She  journeyed  in  haste  to  have  one  more  sight 

mere  gossip  of  the  countryside.  of  it  before  it  ceased  to  be  a  home, — and  there, 

When  not  listening,  she  read ;  and  when  not  in  her  childhood  surroundings,  the  final  inspira- 

reading.  she  wrote.    An  endless  stream  of  wild,  tion   came  to  her.     The  spirit  of  romanticism 

romantic  adventures  flowed  from  her  pen,  each  which  had  lain  dead  and  buried  so  many  years 

one  more  unreal  and  original  than  the  preced-  came  to  life  again  and  took  up  its  abode  in  her 

ing  one.     Her  heroes  represented  every  age  but  soul,   filling  it  with  a  new  insight  and  a  new 

her  own.    They  hailed  from  ever>'  corner  of  the  courage.    Then  and  there  she  vowed  to  tell  the 

globe  but  Warmland.     Most  of  them  had  lived  old  tale  in  her  own  way,  humbly  but  without 

before, — in  tKe  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  Icelandic  fear,  letting  it  come  just  as  it  would  choose  to 

sagas,  or  in  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott.     In  come.    On  her  return  to  the  little  city  in  south- 

those  days  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  heroes  ern  Sweden  where  she  was  teaching  school  she 

not  less  worthy  to  be  sung  might  be  found  much  sketched  out  three  chapters  in  so  many  nights, 

nearer  to   herself, — even   in   her  own   memory,  "  the  pages  filling  themselves  with  a  quickness 

where  dwelt  those  old  cavaliers  of  Ekeby.  that  she  had  never  dreamt  of."    After  that  the 

When  not  listening  or  reading  or  writing,  she  week-day  cares  of  her  profession  closed  in  upon 

was  **  going  about  waiting  for   fortune  to  ar-  her  again,  and  again  a  long  time  passed  without 

rive."    This  fortune  her  dreams  pictured  in  the  much  being  done,  the  one  difference  being  that 

form  of  a  great  publisher  who  was  to  discover  now  she  knew  both  what  she  had  to  do  and  the 

by  mere  chance  what  she  had  written  and  find  way  of  doing  it. 

it  so  wonderful  that  he  had  to  publish  it.    "  And  But  at  last   her   saga  was  drawing  near   its 

then,"  to  quote  her  own  words,  "  everything  else  triumphant  climax.     A  Swedish  periodical  of- 

would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."     Strange  fered  a  big  prize  for  the  best  original  novel  of 

to  say,  that  was  pretty  much  what  did  happen  at  a  hundred  pages.    Eight  days  before  the  closing 

last,  but  not  until  many  years  later,  when  she  of  the  contest  Miss  Lagerlof  decided  to  try  for 

had  long  ceased  to  wait  for  the  fortune  that  the  prize  with  five  of  the  chapters  she  had  al- 

seemed  never  to  come.  ready    sketched    out.     Two    of    these    had    as- 

At  twenty-two  she  went  to  Stockholm  to  study  sumed    a    form    that    made    them    immediately 

at  the  Normal  School  in  order  that  she  might  available,  but  the  other  three  had  to  be  prac- 

carn  her  living  as  a  teacher.    Still  the  dream  of  tically  written  anew.    At  that  time  she  was  visit- 

a  writer's  fame  lingered  within  her.     Still  the  ing  the  home  of  one  of  her  sisters  in  the  very 

old  legends  were  filling  her  mind  like  so  much  heart  of  the  region  where  the  tales  of  the  cava- 

mist,   and   still   she   was   straining  her   eyes   to  liers  had  sprung  into  life.    The  night  before  the 

glimpse  the  great  stories  she  felt  sure  were  lying  day  when  the  manuscript  must  be  mailed  she 

beyond  that  mist.     One  day  she  was  walking  had  to  attend  a  party.     This  was  held  in  the 

alone  along  one  of  the  streets  of  Stockholm, — a  very  manor  where  had  once  lived  the  evil  genius 

most  ordinary  street,  without  a  trace  of  beauty  of  Uie  cavaliers,  that  old  Sintram  who  had  made 

or  poetry  to  set  it  apart, — when  all  of  a  sudden  a  pact  with  the  Evil  One  and  who  used  to  be 

a  great  light  blazed  up  within  her.    At  the  heart  seen   traveling   homeward    at    night    after   two 

of  that  Hght  she  saw  what  she  was  to  tell,— saw  black     fire-breathing    bulls.      In     that     legend- 

the  /a/r,— saw  that  it  was  the  old  familiar  one  haunted   house    Miss   Lagerlof   wrote   the   last 

of  the  cavaliers  at  Ekeby,— saw  that  it  brought  twenty  pages,  sitting  up  all  night  after  the  party 

her  heroes  as  luminous  as  any  known  to  poetry,  had  come  to  an  end. 

In    that   moment    of  vision    she    saw   her    fu-  The   rest   seems   almost   dull   in   comparison 

ture  mission  so  vividly  that  it  made  her  stop  with    what   has   been   told    so    far.     She   was 

right  where  she  was.     And  as  she  stood  there  awarded  the  prize,  as  we  all  know, — and  this, 

"the  whole  street  rose  up  toward  the  sky  and  although  the  work  she  submitted  was  merely  a 

sank    down   again,   rose   up   and    sank   down."  torso.    To  complete  it  became  then  an  impera- 

And  when  she  returned  to  reality  once  more  tive  necessity,  and  friends  arranged  things  so 

she    must    needs    look    around    with    blushing  that  she  could  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence 

cheeks  and  her  mind  wondering  whether,  per-  for  that  purpose.     And   in    1891   "Gosta   Ber- 

chance,  others  had  also  seen  what  she  saw,  or  ling's  Saga"   reached   the  public  in  the  shape 

whether  they  had  merely  seen  the  foolish  way  with  which  we  are  now  familiar, 

in  which  she  was  bchavmg.  Once  she  had  begiin  to  write  in  earnest,  she 

She  did  not  enter  at  once  upon  the  task  she  simply  had  to  keep  on.     More  Warmland  tales 
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rose  out  of  her  memory  demanding  to  be  told,  translations  OP  MISS  LAGERLop'S  WORKS 

Volume  after   volume   grew   out    of   her   busy  t^tvp  r.f  fi,^  «,^..w  ^c  xn-       t         i-*  i 

pen.     In  some  ways  they  were  not  as  good  as  F     h^.n  trindXn^  .''^ir^^r\^^i'^'^ 

the  first  one ;  in  other  ways  they  were  even  bet-  ^       fn  Th  «  ^n  fnf     i"?v,  ^"f'f^  ?"1  published. 

ter.     That    initial    spontaneity    which    gave    to  "Th.  ^tnrv  ^f  r  T   p^^^            ""l^u^^^  ^^*"? 

•*G6sta   Berling's  Saga"  a  niche   all  bv   itself  ;„  , jL   ^^  2/. ^""'^^  ^^"^^^^^    ^^*f^  appeared 

had  been  spent  and  could  never  be  recovered.  "  j^"^/"  uT  ^  '^'P.^^^'  ^^J'  *'%^^t  ^^^^"ps* 

In  its  place  came  artistic  restraint  and  sense  of  t^I  JT.fJ.!^^'?''*^"  »*''    "^""^^^  °^.  ^^^  •  ^."^^,^''- 

proportion   in   growing   degrees.     And   on   the  ^f    rA^f^"?'^•  ^^^.^'    as  it  is  m  the  origmal,— 

whole,   it  might   be   said   that   each   new   book  ^*  ,,^1  i            '"^   '%  ?./^'"0"»cJe    founded    on 

showed  definite  signs  of  advance.  t^*"f|  occurrences  of  life  on  a  country  estate 

After  a  while  she  left  her  teacher's  position  IZ^tLf^^^''']^''^  Warmland.  in  Sweden  at  the 

to  give  herself  undividedly  to  writing.     King  ,!f  ^"'"!"?  ^   ^\  P^^^  century     Gosta   Berling 

Oscar    and    his    youngest    son,    the    "painter-  f.^  preacher  whose  appetite  for  strong  drink 

prince,"  Eugene,  befriended  her  and  enabled  her  ,ui"^l  ,"^  T^"  *^i  u^  ^'^^  °^  ^  pensioner  upon 

to  realize  her  long  cherished  desire  of  seeing  tf^  estate  of  a  wealthy  woman  whose  husband 

foreign  lands  and  peoples.     She  won  more  and  *^/"  .^^^V  "^^^nate.    He  is    however,  a  mighty 

more  admirers  among  small  and  great,  among  '"f  f^    *"  /^^'^   ^"^.  ^^r    although   "  slave  of   a 

rich  and  poor.     She  bought  back  her  beloved  r^^^\     x.  .      ^^^^^  ^*  l^^^  moment,  wild  and 

Marbacka  with  the  money  her  pen  had  earned,  f  ^^^/^ie,  but  possessor  of  a  tremendous  power. 

And,— what   mattered  more  than  anything  else  ,^^^l  ^'^  everything.      The  story  of  the  loves 

to  herself,  perhaps,— new  tales  began  to  reach  ^"^  hates  adventures  and  customs  of  this  lonely 

her,  tales  having  their  roots  in  that  vast  foreig.i  ?^"   °*    ^?"^"   bweden,   with   its   impenetrable 

world  of  which  she  had  dreamed  when  she  tried  forests  and  many    akes  and  rivers,  is  told  with 

to  borrow  heroes   from  Waltef  Scott  and  the  ^  swing  and  style  that  is  almost  Homeric.     Nine 

Arabian  Nights.    Thus  she  wrote  "  The  Miracles  editions  of  the  book  have  already  been  sold  in 

of    Antichrist,"    which    is    laid    in    Sicilv,    and  r^^^/*?'  J^^    Enghsh    translation    now    pub- 

"  Jerusalem,"  which  begins  in  the  Swedish  prov-  ^^^^^^  *"  *^»s  country  has  been  made  by  Pauline 

ince  of   Dalecarlia,  her  own  winter  home  for  ^ancrott  l^lach. 

many  years  now,  and  ends  in   Palestine.     The  ^.^^  the  collection   entitled   "Invisible   Links" 

first  part  of  the  latter  work  proved  a  tale  even  J"f ^^  ^re  fourteen  short  stories.    These  are  also 

greater  than  that  which  she  had  woven  around  ^^'^^  ^*  *"e  Northland  and  they  are  full  of  the 

the  wa>'ward  figure  of  Gosta  Berling.     Its  first  f.^iP.?  powcr  and  charm  of  style  that  characterize 

and  final -chapters  are  counted  among  the  finest  <JOsta  Berling.      Each  tale  treats  of  at  least 

things  our  latter-day  literature  has  to  offer.  ^"^  vigorous  incident,  and  each  is  characterized 

Long  before  this  second  masterpiece  of  hers  ^^  ?  P'^y  of  fancy  and  fascination  of  style  that 

placed  her  fame  on  a  solid  basis  that  fame  had  ^t  times  suggest  Hawthorne.    Noteworthy  among 

spread  to  other  countries  than  her  own,  and,  as  *"ese   tales   are :    *'  The    King's    Grave,"    "  The 

a  rule,  she  was  received  by  the  public  as  one  irf?^""      ,    \f^l"   ^"^    "  ^^^   Romance   of   a 

carrying  precious  gifts.    Not  so  in  this  country,  J^^sherman  s  Wife."    The  English  translation  is 

however,   when   her  three   first   volumes   were  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach. 

brought  out  here  in  translations  that  left  little  t.,? ^'"t   P^  *!?^  T^^^f^  striking,  original  work  of 

to  wish  for.    A  few  knowing  ones  read  and  gave  Miss  Lagerlof  is  "  The  Miracles  of  Antichrist," 

thanks  and  passed  on  the  good  word :  that  once  wmch  treats,  not  of  the  Northland,  but  of  tra- 

more  it  had  pleased  the  gods  of  song  and  saga  ^'^^<^"s,  customs,  and  characters  in  sunny  Sicily, 

to  bless  the  earth  with  a  true  poet.     But  the  ^he  superstitiousness,  the  picturesque   poverty, 

mass  remained  indifferent.    Soon  copies  of  those  the  vindicliveness,  and  the  impulsive  devotion 

.  three  volumes  might  be  had   for  a   few  cents  of  the  Sicilian  character  are  ?et  forth  with  a 

from  among  the  deadwood  littering  the  stalls  vitahty  and  skill  remarkable  in  the  work  of  a 

outside   the   second-hand   bookstores,   which    is  writer    so    bred    and    steeped   in    Scandinavian 

the  customary  sign  of  commercial  failure  in  the  traditions.    "  The  Miracles  of  Antichrist "  was 

land  of  letters.    When  "Jerusalem"  was  ready  also  translated  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach. 

the  firm  that  had  already  obtained  the  American  Nothing   since   the  days   of    Hans    Christian 

rights    to    the    English    translation    deemed    it  Andersen  has  so  stirred  the  children  of  not  only 

wiser  not  to  make  use  of  them.     Thus  it  hap-  Scandinavia  but  of  Europe  as  Selma  Lagerlof's 

pens  that,  to  this  day,  American  readers  are  un-  *'  Wonderful    Adventures    of    Nils."    This    de- 

able  to  buy  the  book  which  many  lovers  of  Miss  lightful  and  original  fairy  story  tells  of 


many 


Lagerlof's  art  consider  her  greatest  so  far.  wonderful  adventures  that  happened  to  the  boy 
But  here,  too,  she  was  to  conquer  in  the  end.  Nils,  of  battles  between  rats,  of  talking  cows. 
Another  firm  risked  the  publication  of  that  wicked  foxes,  etc.  Within  three  weeks  after 
group  of  short  stories  to  which  she  has  given  publication  in  Sweden  more  than  30,000  copies 
the  name  of  "Christ  Legends."  These  charm-  of  the  book  were  sold.  So  accurate  is  the  au- 
ing  tales,  at  once  so  quaintly  unreal  and  so  thor's  knowledge  of  animal  life,  and  so  stimu- 
startlingly  real,  so  daringly  familiar  and  so  lating  her  description  of  the  habits  of  animate 
profoundly  reverent,  took  the  fancy  of  our  nature,  that  the  book  has  been  adopted  in  the 
public  as  decisively  as  the  previous  volumes  had  public  schools  of  Sweden  as  equal  to  a  text- 
failed  to  do  so.    The  result  was  that  the  scorned  book  in  natural  history.    The  translation  of  the 

earlier  works  also  came  into  honor.    And  now-  — t:z — TZ ^  ^..  ,    ^ — :: 

adays  you  may  look  long  and  hard  without  hope  ^73  'p^  ""'.TnS'  t„Vr«iar&lks"*L'fttPe"'?S,l„^"* 

of   findmg  a  cheap   copy  of    'Gosta   Berling s  Co.     28«  pp.     $1.50.     The  Miracles  of  Antichrist 

Saga"  or  "Invisible  Links"  or  "The  Miracles  H^le   Brown  ft  Co.    378  pp.    |i.50.    The  Wonder- 
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English  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Velma  Swan-  life  of  the  Christ.    The  one  reciting  how  the 

ston   Howard.    We  are  promised  in  the  near  robin  got  his  red  breast  ij  perhaps  the  most 

future  a  second  volume.  characteristic   of   the   collection.  '  It   shows   the 

•      In  "  Qirist  Legends  "  we  have  a  collection  of  author's  daring,  original,  yet  reverent,  treatment 

eleven  short  stories  of  the  marvelous  based  on  of  the  sacred   subject,    j' Christ   Legends"  also 

traditions,   legends,  and  ".sagas"  found  among  has    been    translated    into    English    bv    Vclma 
all   peoples   regarding  the   liirlh,   boyhood,   and 


THE  NEW   BOOKS 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

One  of  iht  most  important  travel  books  of 
the  season  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedins 
discoveries  and  adventures  in  Tibet,  which  he 
-has  brought  out  in  two  volumes  under  the 
general  title  "Trans-Himalaya."'  Besides  be- 
mg  a  closely  woven,  carefully  prepared  account 
of  the  achievements  of  a  scientific  explorer, 
geographer,  and  eihuologist  this  work  is  an 
entertainingly  told  story  of  startling  expt. 
riences,  exciting  adventures,  and  really  rtmark 
able  achievements  in  the  field  of  exploration 
The  expedition  of  this  Swedish  explorer  alarlid 
in  August,  1906,  entering  the  Forbidden  Land 
from  the  norlhwesl.  He  thoroughly  expiortd 
the  country,  penetrating  with  the  aid  of  hi 
thirty-seven  Asiatic  followers  into  sections  in 
which  not  only  had  no  Westtrn  man  evir  trod 
but  in  which  the  existence.  CMn  <  f  I  urope  was 
unknown.  Dr.  Hedin's  description  of  his  meet 
ing  with  the  Tashi  Lama  shi  ws  that  hiad  of 
the  Buddhist  church  to  be  not  a  divinity  in 
human  form  btit  a  man  who  in  kindness  of 
heart,  innocence,  and  purity  approaches  as  near 
as  possible  to  perfection."  These  two  \olunies 
are  almost  literally  crowded  with  illustrations 
largely  from  photographs  but  in  many  cases  re 
produced  from  drawings  and  water  color 
sketches  by  llie  author.  There  arc  388  ilUis 
trations  and  ten  maps  lo  the  entre  work 

A  posthumous  volume  by  the  lale  Jeremiah 
Cnrtin  describes  the  author's  expcnences  during 
"A  Journey  in  Southern  Siberia  '  This  ex 
pedilion  was  undertaken  by  Mr  Curtin  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  studying  the  prnni 
live  folklore  and  myth  tale*  of  the  Mongols 
These  are  recorded  in  the  voliimL  under  con 
sideration  in  Mr.  Curlin's  well  known  direct 
simple,  and  suggestive  style  The  \olHme  is 
illustrated. 

It  has  become  a  question  not  whether  the 
season's  output  of  books  will  Include  a  work  on 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  but  how  many  books  on 
this  topic  and  by  whom  will  they  be  written.  A 
very  sumptuoiis  voliime  of  leisurely  travel  and 
comment  Is  Henry  James'  "  Italian  Hours." ' 
This  book  i)  made  up  of  exquisite  and  sympa- 
thetic descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  Italian 
cities  and  (he  temperament  of  their  cilizeni. 
There  are  ihlriy-two  full-page  illuitrations  In 
color  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

A  handaomely  illustrated  volume  of  travel, 
by  Rodolfo  1-anclani,  describes  "Wanderings  In 


ihe  Roman  Campagna.'"  Professor  Lanciani 
has  become  known  all  over  the  world  for  his 
brilliant,  antliorilative  descriptive  works  on 
ancient  and  modem  Rome.  A  number  of  sug- 
gestive personal  experiences  are  included  in 
the  volume. 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
American  pubhc  in  the  .subject  of  waterways, 
llie  new  book  by  Herbert  Quick  on  \merican 
Inland  Waterwais  '  has  a  pecuhir  timeliness 
Mr  Quick  makes  in  this  volume  a  comparison 
of  our  own  water  highways  with  hke  channels 
of  trade  in  foreign  countries  Hi,  discusses 
iheir  relation  to  railway  transportation,  their 
creation  restoration  and  nmntenanee  The 
author  adopts  the  sonnd  view  that  it  is  wasteful 


•  Tpani-nimaie>-s.     B.v  Svi 
!  voifl,,  H70  pp..  ill.    I7.no. 

■  .\    Joumpy   In   BoMlhera    1 

Cnrlln.     LIttlo.  Brown.     .Sia  1 

'ItnttRD   llntirs.       Hy    Hen 

Mifflin,    non  pp.,  ill.    ii.Ttit. 


Hedln.     UacmlllRn. 

tirrlB.     Bt   Jeremiah 
...  III.    13. 
JaineB.      tlauitilan 


I  EXPLORER 

(Whose    book,    "  Trann-Hlmalayn."    haa    Just    tmn 
trunaTalMl  inlo  Engllsti) 

to  compel  trade  to  follow  the  water  unless 
ihoge  facilities  arc  provided  which  arc  neces- 
sary to  make  water  troRic  economical  as  com- 
pared with  land  traflic.    The  photographic  lUns- 
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trations  which   accompany   the  text   are   fresh 
and  pertinent. 

A  curious  book  of  travels,  diflfering  some- 
what from  contemporary  works,  was  written  by 
John  Davi^,  an  Englishman,  early  in  the  last 
century  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Jefferson.' 
Unlike  most  of  the  English  travelers  in 
America  at  that  period,  Davis  was  a  writer  and 
more  interested  in  literary  developments  in  the 
new  country  than  in  other  phases  of  pioneer 
life.  He  served  for  some  months  as  a  teacher 
in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  spent  in 
all  four  years  and  a  half  in  journeying  through 
the  States  from  1798  to  1802.  He  visited  the 
new  city  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  Jeffer- 
son's inauguration.  The  new  edition  of  his 
travels  is  edited,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  A.  J.  Morrison. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  CANADA  AND  THE  PAR  NORTH 

Two  recently  issued  books  on  Canada 
emphasize  the  vastness  of  the  Dominion's 
domain  and  resources  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
Canada  now  stands  on  the  threshold  of  national 
existence  with  more  than  one  serious  problem 
facing  her.  Miss  Agnes  Laut*s  "  Canada :  The 
Empire  of  the  North  "  *  tells  again  the  romantic 
story  of  the  Dominion's  growth  from  colony  to 
virtual  kingdom.  The  book  is  full  of  historic 
incident  and  graphic  writing.  It  closes  with  a 
brief  section  devoted  to  the  probable  future  of 
the  Dominion  and  the  question,  "  Will  she 
stand  the  strain,  the  tremendous  strain,  of 
prosperity,  and  the  corruption  that  is  attendant 
on  prosperity?"  Mr.  Emerson  Hough's  ser- 
mon,— for  such  it  is, — on  England's  duty  to 
Canada  is  entitled,  "  The  Sowing." '  Mr.  Hough 
has  some  hard  things  to  say  about  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  some  very 
fine  things  to  tell  us  about  Canada.  Sounding 
all  through  his  text,  also,  is  a  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  a  too-rapid  civilization.  Both  these 
volumes  are  illustrated. 

Miss  Agnes  Deans  Cameron  has  written  a 
spirited  account  of  a  woman's  journey  through 
Canada  to  the  Arctic*  This  journey,  begun  at 
Athabasca  Landing,  was  practically  all  by 
water  to  Fort  McPherson  and  comprised  in  all 
1854  miles.  The  route  was  by  the  Athabasca 
River  and  Lake,  Great  Slave  River  and  Lake, 
and  the  Mackenzie  River.  At  Fort  McPher- 
son Miss  Cameron  was  far  above  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  river 
journey  was  made  by  steamers,  which  during 
the  summer  season  make  trips  of  more  or  less 
regularity.  At  Athabasca  Landing  Miss 
Cameron  found  two  women  who  have  served 
as  missionaries  to  the  Cree  Indians  for  many 
years  and  have  printed  on  a  hand-press  in  the 
Crec  language  syllabic  hymns  and  portions  of 
the  Gospel. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  first  compre- 
hensive description  of  Labrador  to  be  given  to 
the  world  should  be  authorized  by  the  man  who 

« Trnvels  of  Fonr  YearB  and  a  Half  In  the  United 
AtafM  of  America.     Bv  John  Davla.     Holt.     429  pp. 

I2.ri0. 

'Canada:  The  Empiro  of  the  North.  By  Airnes 
C.  IdiUt,    Olnn  9c  Co.    446  pp..  ill.    $1.7r>. 

•  The  Sowlnff.  By  Emerson  Hough.  Chicago : 
Vanderhoof-Gunn  Company.     222  pp..  ill. 

•The  New  North.  By  Agnea  Deans  Cameron. 
Appletons.    308  pp.,  ill.    $3. 
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A    CREE    HYMN-BOOK    IN    USE    AT    ATHABASCA 

LANDING 

(From  Miss  Cameron's  "The  New  North") 

has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  bring  that 
far-away  land  into  touch  with  our  civilization.* 
In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  Dr.  Grenfell 
has  had  the  co-operation  of  W.  S.  Wallace. 
Reginald  A.  Daly,  Albert  P.  Low,  Charles  W. 
Townsend,  E.  B.  Delabarre,  and  other  writers 
qualified  by  special  knowledge  to  treat  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  subject.  As  to  the  future  of 
Labrador  Dr.  Grenfell  is  optimistic.  Difficult 
as  seems  the  problem  of  reclamation  of  this 
land  to  civilization.  Dr.  Grenfell  believes  that 
harder  problems  than  this  have  been  success- 
fully solved. 

"Trailing  and  Camping  in  Alaska,"*  by 
Addison  M.  Powell,  gives  the  experiences  of  a 
decade  in  prospecting  for  copper  deposits  in 
the  famous  Copper  River  district.  The  country 
is  described  in  an  interesting  way,  but  the  story 
is  more  important  for  the  insight  that  it  gives 
into  pioneer  life  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Klondike  excitement.  , 

SOME  NEW  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORY 

The  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research, 
together  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  has  been  engaged  for  more  than 
six  years  in  collecting  manuscripts  and  printed 
materials  relating  to  industrial  conditions  in 
America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  said  that  the  bureau  alone 
has  expended  over  $75,000,  which  was  con- 
tributed by  men  of  wealth  and  by  students  who 
desired  to  make  such  data  available  while  it 
was  still  possible  to  do  so.  A  selection  of  the 
more  important  documents  thus  acquired  is  to 
be  published  in  a  series  of  ten  volumes,^  edited 
by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  Ulrich    B.   Phillips. 

^Ijflhrador:  The  Country  and  the  People.  Bv 
Wilfred  T.  flrenfell  and  othere.  Macmillan.  407 
pp..  ill.     $2.2.'>. 

•Trailing  and  Camping  In  Alaska.  Bv  AddlRon 
M.  Powell.     New  York  :  A.  WeRRels.    .179  pp..  III.  $2. 

^Documentary  History  of  the  American  Industrial 
Society.  Vols.  I  and  II.  Edited  by  ITlrlch  B.  Phil- 
lips. Cleveland  :  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  375  pp. 
each.    |r»  each. 
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Eugene  A.  Gilmore,  Helen  L.  Summer,  and 
John  B.  Andrews.  The  first  two  volumes,  for 
which  Professor  Phillips,  of  Tulane  University, 
is  responsible,  arc  devoted  to  plantation  and 
frontier  conditions.  1649-1863.  A  preface  to 
the  entire  work  is  contributed  by  Prof.  Rifhard 
T.  Ely,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  founding 
and  organizing  the  Burean  of  Industrial  Re- 
search,  and  an  introduction  l»y  Prof.  John 
Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia  University.  These 
two  volumes  present  a  remarkably  vivid  picture 
(painted  by  contemporaries)  of  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  Old  South,— the  planters,  the 
overseers  the  white  rLdemptioners  the  negro 
slaves  the  free  ncgrOLS  the  town  artisans  the 
slave  traders  thi.  European  immigrant')  the 
frontier  farmers  the  Indian  hghtera  and  the 
desperadoes 

A  comprehensive  and  scholarly  historical  and 
descnptue  work  on  The  German  ricment  ni 
the  United  Statti  showmg  the  part  played 
by  peopk  of  German  birth  in  the  npbiuldmg  of 
American  lift  and  lullurt  has  licen  brought  out 
in  two  \oUimes  from  the  pm  of  Dr  Allurl 
Bernhardt  l-aust  profLS.,or  of  German  m  Cor 
nell  University  Professor  Faust  spent  mori 
than  ten  >(.ars  in  collecting  material  and  in  pre 
paring  this  work  It  not  only  deals  with  the 
great  personahties  of  Teutonic  birth  and  Ian 
guage  who  haie  conlrdiuted  to  our  political 
social  and  educational  civilization  hut  al 
analyi^es  tht  impi  rtance  and  signihcance  of  thi 
present  da V    (  irman    ikment    m    l' 


An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  covering  more 
than  600  pages,  by  Rear-Admiral  Chadwick,' 
has  been  (so  the  author  tells  «s)  the  outcome 
of  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1898. 
Admiral  (then  Captain)  Chadwick  began  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Spanish -American  con- 
flict 10  study  the  war  as  a  -purely  militai^ 
events.     The  idea  grew   upon  him   and   in  this 


"The   Relation 


volume  we  have  the  .story  of  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  what  he  calls  "  really  a  racial 
strite  Admiral  Chadwick  writes  with  a  clear, 
direct  and  suggestive  style  and  fortifies  his 
moderate  scholarly  conclusions  with  copious 
notes  and  bibliographical  references. 

To  attempt  the  illustrations  of  the  manners 
uf  eighteenth  century  I^ndon,  which  Mr. 
Henry  B  Wheatley  informs  us  had  been  his 
ambition  for  years,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
graphic  art  of  Hogarth  should  have  been  called 
upon  This  was  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Whealley's 
illustrated  study  of  the  English  capital  more 
than    a    century    ago.    which    he    has    entitled 

Hogarth  s     London." '      Fifty-three     Hogarth 
prints  are  used  to  illustrate  the  description. 
BIOORAPHY 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  American  geologists 
of  the  last  generation  wa_s_  Prof.  Josiah  Dwight 


Letters," '  by  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster,  have  only 


The  two  volumes  a 
and  other  illiistratii 
maps  and  charts. 


illustrated  with  portraits 
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e  from  the  press.  The  highest 
I  peak  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Alaska  was  named  for  Professor  Whitney,  and 
this  fact  commemorates  fittingly  the  geologist's 
pioneer  work  in  exploring  the  mineral  resources 
of  California  and  much  of  Washington  Ore 
fon  and  Nevada  That  work  was  donejn  the 
60s  and  70s  but  before  that  Professor  Whitney 
tiad  had  a  great  part  in  making  known  to  the 
world  of  science  the  copper  deposits  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  as  well  as  the  lead  fields 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Not  only  was  Pro 
fessor  Whitney  a  pioneer  in  geological  field 
work  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  Amen 
cans  to  introduce  German  unnersity  meihodi 
on  this  side  of  the  water  He  was  a  brother  of 
Prof   William  Dwight  Whitney 

Captain  Grant  Marsh  who  brought  to 
civilization  the  news  of  Custer  s  destruction  by 
the  Sioux  Indians  is  the  hero  of  a  historical 
stady  by  Joseph  Mills  Hanson  The  Con 
quest  of  the  Missouri  '  There  are  maps  and  a 
number  of  portraits  and  views. 

A  frank  biography  of  an  unusual  life  is  given 
by  Yung  Wing,  who  is  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Chinese  Educational  Commission, 
tinder  the  title  "  My  Life  in  China  and 
America."'  Mr.  Wing,  who  was  for  years  as- 
sociate Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  has  a 
doctor's  degree  from  Yale,  where  back  in  1854 
be  took  two  6rst  prizes  in  English  composition. 
His  account  of  his  early  life  in  China,  his 
career  at  Yale,  his  return  to  his  native  country 
and,  participation   in   the   Taiping   rebellion,  his 


80CI0L00ICAL  WORKS 

One  of  Ihe  fields  of  American  economic  his- 
tory in  which  comparatively  few  studies  have 
yet  been  made  is  that  covering  the  part  taken 
bj  women  Miss  Edith  Abbott,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
prosecuting  such  studies,  and  the  results  of  her 
work  appear  in  a  volume  recently  issued  by  the 
Appletons  Miss  Abbott's  investigations  go 
back  to  the  Colonial  period  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factory  system  in  this  country  and 
I  hen  take  up  particular  industries,  such  as  cot- 
ton boots  and  shoes  cigar-making,  clothing, 
and  printing  The  problem  of  women's  wages 
ts  briefiy  discussed  and  there  is  a  final  chapter 
on  public  opmion  and  the  working  woman." 
Miss  Abbott  supplies  numerous  references  to 
the  authorilie<!  consulted  and  important  statisti- 
cal material  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  method  and 
concise  and  orderly  in  the  presentation  of 
material. 

The  results  of  intensive  cultivation  in  the 
same  field  are  presented  in  a  volume  on 
"Women  and  the  Trades'"  (The  Pittsburg 
Survey),  by  Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler.  This 
investigation,  like  all  of  those  prosecuted  under 
the  name  of  The  Pittsburg  Survey,  was  made 
possible  by  the  generous  appropriations  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  although  the  work 
had  been  planned  by  the  Charities  Publication 
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tutler.  Srw  York :  Charities  Publication  CommltteB. 
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the  indu'  rial  aituaiioi  tt  Pjtisburg  doubtless 
applies  in  one  pha'^e  or  anollier  lo  many  other 
American  indusinal  cummuniiifs  It  is  a  de 
tailed  study  of  the  part  played  by  women  in 
canning  and  confectionery  factories  m  the 
manufacture  of  the  famolis  Pittsburg  stogies 
in  the  needle  trade  in  laundries  in  metal  lamp 
and  glass  factories  and  in  miscellaneous  trades 
The  unusual  range  of  industries  having  iheir 
habitat  m  Pittsburg  makes  this  survey  peculiarly 
valuable  as  an  exposition  of  typical  mduitrial 
conditions  in  America 

Steady  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  v  1 
umes  that  are  coming  from  the  press  devoted 
to  the  expounding  and  illustrating  of  the  idea 
of  social  revolt  as  tt  i  to  day  whether  it  be 
called  sociahsm  or  anarchism  One  of 
the  honored  names  in  the  hsi  of  writers  on 
sociahstic  topics  to  uhich  respect  is  always  ac 
corded  IS  that  of  John  Spargo  Heubsch  has 
JUS!  brought  out  Mr  Spargo  s  Substance  of 
Socialism  which  in  a  clear  and  compact  way 
lexically  elaborates  the  text  of  Us  title  Th« 
same  publisher  brings  out  Edward  Bernstein's 
"  Evolutionary  Socialism." '  In  this  good 
translation  (by  Edith  C.  Harvey)  from  the 
original  German  we  have  the  main  facts  con- 
cerning the  Bernstein  controversy  over  the 
ascendency    of    Karl    Marx    in    the    socialistic 

Turning  from  advocates  «f  socialism  to  its 
opponents  we  find  a  vigorous  "warning"  as 
to  the  "  Menace  of  Socialism," '  by  W.  Lawler 
Wilson.     The  author,  who  is  an  English  writer 
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on  political  economy,  believes  that  "  socialism 
must  be  destroyed  lo  save  modern  civilization," 
Soc  al  Service/' '  by  Louis  F.  Post  (author 
of  Ethics  of  Democracj; "),  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  and  studies  in  the  interrela- 
tion of  producers  and  consumers  in  modern 
civilization  Another  little  volume  of  essays  on 
the  same  subject,  handled  however  with  a 
different    style,    is    Mr.    Edward    T.    Devine's 

Social  Forces." '  These  essays  are  based  on 
editorials  Dr.  Devine  has  been  writing  during 
the  past  si\  years  as  editor  of  the  Survey. 

There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  fiction  as 
well  as  philosophizing  on  the  subject.  In  "An 
Anarchist  Woman"'  Mr.  Hutchins  Hapgood 
endeavors  so  he  tells  lis  in  his  preface,  "to 
ihr  w  light  on  what  may  be  called  the  tempera- 
ment of  revolt ;  to  show  under  what  conditions, 
m  connection  with  what  personal  qualities,  the 
anarchistic  habit  of  mind  arises,"  In  passing  it 
should  be  said  that  a  second  edition  of  "  The 
Spir  t  of  the  Ghetto," '  by  the  same  author, 
being  studies  and  sketches  of  types  and 
character  in  the  East  Side  Jewish  quarter  of 
New  York  has  been  brought  out  with  a  number 
of  striking  illustrations.  A  novel  entitled  "  The 
'Socialist  *  by  Guy  Thorne,  author  of  "  When 
It  Was  Dark,'l«  treats  of  life  in  present-day 
England  showing  how  the  desire  for  social  re- 
form has  permeated  all  classes  of  Britain,  from 
the  ducal  palace  to  the  slums  of  London. 

An  authoritative  edition,  in  English,  of  Kro- 
poikin  s  Great  French  Revolution"'  has  been 
brought  out  in  translation  by  N.  F.  Dryhurst. 
Kropotkins  point  of  view,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered is  that  of  "  one  of  the  people."  He  is 
never  tired  of  insisting  that  historians  of  the 
revolutionary  period  have  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely overlooked  or  neglected  this  phase  of 
the  causes  leading  to  the  great  upheaval.  The 
worR  IS  a  long  one,  covering  more  than  600 
page      and   is   supplemented   with   an   excellent 

The  valuable  papers  read  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  held  at 
Buffalo  N  Y.,  in  June,  1909.  are  contained  in 
a  volume  of  the  proceedings  recently  pub- 
1  shed  °  In  this  annual  conference  practically 
all  active  charitable  workers,  both  official  and 
non  official  throughout  the  Union  are  repre- 
sented and  it  is  maintained  by  the  editor  of 
this  volume  of  proceedings,  Mr.  Alexander 
Johnson  that  no  more  timely  nor  forcible  set- 
ting forth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  higher  charity, 
and  none  more  useful  or  suggestive  to  the 
social  worker,  has  ever  been  given  by  the  Con- 
ference to  the  nation  than  was  given  at  Buffalo. 

"How  to  Help""  is  the  title  of  a  compact 
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manual  o(  practical  charity  prepared  by  ^[a^y 
Conyngton.  The  book  is  designed  lo  meet  the 
needs  of  busy  men  and  women  who  ft-el 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  appeals  of  those 
in  want,  and  of  both  volunteer  and  professiotial 
workers  in  the  charity  lielil.  It  not  only  stales 
the  general  principles  of  relief,  but  shows  how 
,they  are  applied  in  detinile  cases  and  sum- 
marizes helpful  suggestions  derived  from  broad 
experience  in  charitable  work. 

BCONOUIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLBHS 

Mr.  James  O.  Pagan's  "  Labor  and  the  Rail- 
roads "  '  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  literature  on  the  American  railroad 
situation 'as  a  feature  of  our  industrial  life  has 
practically  ignored  the  point  of  view  of  the 
railroad  employees  themselves,  1.700,000  of 
whom  receive  forty-two  cents  in  wages  out  of 
every  dollar  that  the  railroads  earn.  Mr.  I-'agan 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  American  public 
for  such  light  as  he  has  been  able  to  throw  upon 
the  opinions  and  policies  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployee. 

In  connection  with  the  current  discussion  of 
the  proposition  for  a  central  bank  in  the  United 
Stales  Mr,  Robert  Emmett  Ireton  has  per- 
formed 3  useful  and  needed  service  in  bringing 
tt^ether  within  the  compass  of  a  single  small 
volume'  answers  to  such  leading  questions  as. 
What  is  a  central  bank  ?  What  has  been  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries?  Would  a  cen- 
tr'al  bank  be  a  good  thing  for  the  United 
States?  What  do  American  bankers  think  of 
the  scheme  ?  and.  What  position  has  been 
reached  by  public  opinion  in  the  present  discus- 
sion? Mr,  Ireton  has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  writer  on  the  financial  press  of 
New  York  City,  and  a  cogent  article  from  his 
pen  on  the  subject  of  a  central  bank  appeared 
in  the  Review  of  Rei'iews  for  January,  igo8. 
He  believes  that  the  principle  of  the  central 
bank  is  the  true  one.  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  practical  adaptation  of  it  to  our  Ameri- 
can system,  but  that  there  must  be  the  fullest 
assurance  of  freedom  from  control  by  "schem- 
ing politicians  and  linancierir." 

POPULAR   SCIRNCR 

Prof.  Percival  Lowell's  books  on  astronomy 
have  been  more  popular  than  many  novels.  His 
creative  imagination  so  generally*'  receives 
scientific  confirmation,  and  his  style  is  so  lucid, 
that  there  is  a  fascination  about  all  his  as- 
tronomical treatises.  "The  Evolution  of 
Worlds,"  •  which  has  just  come  from  tht  press, 
is  based  on  a  university  course  of  lei-tures  de- 
livered last  year  before  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  It  considers  the  birth 
of  a  solar  system,  all  the  planets  of  our  own 
system,  the  formation  of  worlds,  (he  life  his- 
tory of  a  planet,  and  the  death  of  a  world.  The 
illustrations  are  chiefly  from  new  photographs, 
although  there  are  many  diagrams  and  charts. 

A  scientific  treatise  which  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale  is  Henry  C.  McCook's  "  Ant  Communiiics 
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and  J  low  They  Arc  Governed."'  These  little 
insects  are  considered  in  this  volume  as  social 
animals.  The  author,  calling  his  work  "  a 
study  in  natural  cfvics,"  analyzes  the  communal 
life  of  the  ant  and  demonstrates  the  fairness 
and  accuracy  of  their  reputation  for  wisdom. 
There  are  many  illustrations  and  diagrams,  one 
of  Ihe  most  suKRCStive  of  which  we  herewith 
reproduce.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  mure  than  thirty-two 
years  since  Mr.  McCook  published  his  first 
observations  of  American  ants. 

EDUCATIONAL  LITE  RAT  URS 

The  reports  of  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education'  are  b^'coming  year  by  ^'ear  more 
interesting.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  issue  the  first  volume 
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of  ihc  annual  report  as  early  as  the  first  week 
in  December  next  following  the  closing  of  the 
fiscal  and  scholastic  year  to  which  it  relates, 
while  the  second  volume,  including  the  statisti- 
cal tables,  is  promised  for  the  first  week  of  the 
next  following  month  of  March.  In  years  past  the 
long  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  report  made 
much  of  the  material  that  it  contained  practi- 
cally obsolete  by  the  time  that  it  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader.  Commissioner  Urown  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  bringing  aliout  this 
very  desirable  change  in  the  publication  system 
of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  fcir  the  up-to-date 
survey  of  education  throughout  the  world 
which  is  an  annual  feature  of  his  report.  The 
most  cursory  perusal  of  the  e<lucalional  record 
of  the  past  year  in  the  United  States  discloses 
the  growing  importance  of  educational  interests 
in  this  connlry  and  their  close  relation  to  the 
country's  economic  and  commercial  interests. 
The  past  year  was  one  of  remarkable  progress 
in  all   forms  of  educational   activity,   and   it   is 
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well    that    there    is    a    bureau    at    Washington  in  1907,  and  a  report  of  the  study  in  so  far  as 

equipped  to  follow  and  record  the  various  mani-  it  related  to  the  New  York  schools   was  sub- 

festations  of  this  activity.  mitted    to    Superintendent    Maxwell    and    pub- 

Dr.  Rudolph  R.  Reeder  is  the  successful  super-  lished  by  him  as  a  part  of  his  annual  report  for 
intendent  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  now  1908.  The  most  significant  of  the  findings  of 
located  at  ITastings-on-Hudson.  Dr.  Reeder's  the  investigation  are:  (i)  That  the  most  im- 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  this  institution  portant  causes  of  retardation  of  school  children 
ought  to  be  worth  something  to  the  managers  can  be  remedied ;  (2)  that  the  old- fash iqjierf 
of  other  orphanages,  for  there  has  been  de-  virtues  of  regularity  of  attendance  and  faith- 
veloped  at  Hastings  during  the  last  few  years  fulness  are  major  elements  of  success;  (3) 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cottage  system  that  some  cities  are  already  accomplishing  ex- 
for  the  care  of  orphans  to  be  found  anywhere  ccllent  results  by  measures  that  can  be  adopted 
in  the  world.  But  the  things  that  Dr.  Reeder  by  all ;  and  (4)  that  relatively  few  children  are 
and  his  associates  have  learned  about  children  so  defective  as  to  prevent  success  in  life, 
are  of  interest  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  The  bearings  of  school  life  upon  n^oral  train- 
to  the  managers  of  orphanages.  This  con-  ing  are  admirably  summarized  by  Prof.  George 
sideration  has  induced  Dr.  Reeder  to  publish  Herbert  Palmer  in  the  Riverside  Educational 
some  of  the  results  of  his  experience  in  a  book  Monographs,  under  the  title  "  Ethical  and 
entitled  "How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools."*  Professor 
and  Learn."  ^  The  principles  and  methods  of  Palmer  urges  that  when  ethical  instruction  is 
education  developed  and  followed  at  the  Hast-  undertaken  in  the  schools  it  should  be  pursued 
ings  institutions  are  many  of  them  applicable  not  as  a  science,  critically,  and  that  the  student 
only  to  orphan  children  but  to  children  in  every  should  be  informed  at  the  outset  that  the  aim 
walk  of  life.  Some  of  Dr.  Reeder's  chapters  of  the  course  is  knowledge,  not* the  endeavor 
give  a  new  meaning  to  child  training  and  illus-  to  make  better  men.  Further,  he  would  insist 
trate  in  a  vivid  way  the  importance  of  educa-  that  the  students  themselves  do  the  work ;  that 
tion  outside  of  books.  The  revelation  that  is  they  do  not  passively  listen  to  opinions  set  forth 
made  of  institution  life  will  surprise  those  by  their  instructor,  but  that  they  address  them- 
readers  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  older  selves  to  research  and  learn  to  construct  moral 
types  of  asylums  and  "  homes,"  biit  the  New  judgment  which  will  bear  critical  inspection. 
York  Orphan  Asylum  under  Dr.  Reeder's  man-  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
agement  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  tradi-  r  ,  ,  ,  /.* 
tional  asylum.    That,  however,  is  another  story.  A  second  volume  of  the  love  letters  of  gffeat 

Many  pedagogical  principles  that  are  so  men  which  are  being  brought  out  by  the  John 
clearly  illustrated  from  living  Samples  in  Dr.  McBnde  Company  is  entitled  Love  Letters  of 
Reeder's  book  are  scientifically  developed  by  Famous  Royalties  and  Commanders.  It  in- 
Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wis-  chides  (among  others)  correspondence  between 
consin,  in  a  recent  volume  on  "Social  Develop-  Napoleon  L  and  Josephine,  Mane  Louise,  and 
ment  and  Education."  =  Tn  the  first  part  of  this  ihe  Countess  Walewska ;  George  IV.  and  Mrs. 
work  the  author  describes  the  typical  attitudes  fj^^^^-^^^^JlU  Von  Moltke  and  Mary  Burt; 
which  the  child  t<^ds  to  assume  toward  the  per-  Henry  VIII.  and  four  of  his  wives;  Mary, 
sons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  in  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Both  well;  Nelson  and 
ordinary  situations  of  life,  and  explains  these  Lady  Hamilton ;  and  Lafayette,  Cromwell,  and 
attitudes  in  view  of  certain  fundamental  princi-  Raleigh  and  their  wives.  The  selection  of  the 
pies  of  mental  development.  In  the  second  letters,  as  in  the  preceding  volume,  is  by  Lionel 
part  the  author  outlines  a  plan  and  method  of  Strachey  and  there  are  descriptive  prefatory 
education  designed  to  make  the  individual  sketches  by  Waltei  Littlefield. 
socially  efficient.  He  describes  his  own  point  of  A  collection  of  psychological  studies  grouped 
view  as  that  of  a  naturalist  rather  than  that  so  as  to  fall  under  the  heads :  "Studies  of 
of  a  logician  or  philosopher,  the  problem  be-  ^"mitive  Man.  Studies  of  Modern  Man, 
fore  him  being,  What  fan  we  do  in  social  train-  ?na  Studies  of  Truth  and  Suffering,  have 
ing  considering  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  been  brought  together  under  the  general  title 
his  social  needs,  rather  than  what  ought  we  to  Echoes  of  Myself,  by  the  Russian  exile- 
do  viewing  the  matter  from  an  ideal  standpoint?  revolutionist,    Ivan    Narodny.      These    stories. 

The  second  volume  published  as  a  result  of  which    are   pathetic    and    rather    impressive    in 

the  Backward  Children  Investigation  conducted  their     style,    the    author   has    subtitled       Ro- 

for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  "  Laggards  mantic  Studies  of  the  Human  Soul 

in  Our  Schools,"  =  bv  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Broadly  A  new  work  of  reference,  entitled     The  Best 

speakintr.  this  volume  embodies  the  results  of  P^    the    Worlds    Classics.        which    has    been 

an    investigation    into    the    problems    of   those  jssued  under  the  editorship  of  Senator  Henry 

children    who.   while   perhaps   not  actually  de-  Cabot  Lodge,  comes  to  us  m  ten  volumes.   The 

f ective  in  bodv,  mind,  or  morals,  are  neverthe-  work  of  220  authors  is   represented   in    these 

less    classified'  as    "  backward,"    since    they   do    volumes,  which  consider  only  prose. 

not  keep  up  in  their  school  work  with  their  *  Ethical  and  Moral  Instruction  In  Schools.  By 
normal  fellows.  The  investigation  was  begun  Ct^ovfe^  Herbert  Palmer.  55  pp.  35  cents.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin. 

*  How   Two    Hundred    Children    Live    and    Learn.  *  Love    Letters    of    Famous    Royalties    and    Com- 

By  Rudolph  R.  Reeder.     New  York :  Charities  Pub-  manders.    Edited  by  Lionel  Strachey.    John  McBrlde 

llratlon  Committee.     246  pp..  111.     $1.25.  Company.     361  pp.     $2.60. 

2  Social   Development   and   Education.     By  M.   V.  •Echoes  of  Myself.      By*  Ivan    Narodny.      New 

O'Shea.     Houghton  Mlfflfn.     561  pp.     $2.  York :  Published  by  the  author.     231  pp.,  HI.    $2. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Tuning  Up  the  ^^^    Republican    party    usually  times  impatient  of  restraint  and  adopt  insur- 

Repubiicon    composes    its    diflEcrences    in    the  gent  methods  as  respects  particular  measures, 

face  of  an  approaching  election,  working  always,  however,  inside  the  ranks  of 

A  few  months  hence  Congress  will  have  ad-  the  "  Grand  Old  Party." 
journed  and  conventions  or  primaries  all  over 

the  country  will  be  selecting  candidates  for  ^^^  ^^^^^  The  tariff  question  is  one  that 
Congress.  In  a  good  many  States  also  Gov-  Makes  Some  will  not  wholly  relapse  into  quie- 
ernors  and  State  tickets  are  to  be  chosen.  '^^^'^  tude.  There  are  some  good 
Members  of  Legislatures  w^ill  be  elected  in  things  about  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff;  and 
several  States  that  will  choose  United  States  the  present  law  is  the  reflex  of  the  conditions 
Senators.  From  this  time  forth  one  is  likely  under  which  it  was  worked  out  and  enacted, 
to  hear  a  little  less  about  "  insurgents  "  and  There  is  no  reason  at  this  moment  for  any 
**  regulars."  President  Taft  has  declared  excited  arguments  about  the  tariff.  Behind 
that  he  considers  himself  commander-in-chief  the  scenes  the  Democrats  were  almost  as 
of  the  Republican  party  and  that  a  present  responsible  as  the  Republicans  for  the  shap- 
evidence  of  good  party  standing  will  be  to  ing  of  the  present  schedules.  America  is  grad- 
come  peaceably  into  the  camp  where  he  has  ually  getting  ready  for  a  scientific,  non-par- 
pitched  his  tent  and  flung  his  standard  to  the  tisan  readjusfhient  of  the  tariff,  schedule  by 
breezes.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  painful  schedule,  perhaps  upon  a  plan  of  sliding-scale 
thing  for  any  of  the  leaders  to  do.  There  reductions,  that  will  avoid  abrupt  changes 
have  been  some  sharp  differences,  but  they  and  save  business  from  rude  shocks.  There  are 
are  not  beyond  hope  of  reconciliation.  To  many  Republicans  who  think  Mr.  Taft  need- 
read  the  so-called  insurgent  Senators  and  lessly  aggressive  in  praise  of  a  tariff  which  he 
Representatives  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  out  did  not  make,  and  which  those  most  respon- 
of  the  Republican  party  would  bring  crush-  sible  for  making  have  regarded  as  very  far 
ing  defeat  and  rebuke  at  the  polls  in  Novem-  from  being  ideal.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  well- 
ber.  The  Congressional  Campaign  Com-  rounded  and  admirably  phrased  Lincoln's 
mittee  made  a  false  start  some  weeks  ago;  Day  speech  at  New  York  spoke  in  terms  of 
but  they  will  not  continue  to  attack  fellow  strong  defense,  from  many  standpoints,  of 
Republicans  in  their  home  States.  Speaker  this  new  tariff  law.  He  explained  that  he  is 
Cannon,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  eulogized  already  using  the  board  of  tariff  experts  to 
President  Taft.  All  the  old  leaders  are  sud-  collect  material  with  a  view  to  future  tariff 
denly  praising  Roosevelt,  too,  and  preparing  revision.  And  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
to  welcome  him  when  he  returns  in  June,  board  of  experts  should  be  doing  such  work. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  Repub-  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
lican  party  a  tone  of  orderly  progress.  There  clause,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  authorizing 
will  be  philosophical  explanations  of  the  need  this  kind  of  inquiry,  was  stricken  out  in  con- 
of  team-work  and  party  regularity  in  gen-  ference  committee.  In  short.  Congress  de- 
eral;  but  there  will  also  be  praise  for  men  cided  that  such  broad  inquiry  was  not  to  be 
so  full  of  zeal  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  undertaken  by  the  tariff  experts  who  were 
party  and  of  the  country  that  they  are  some-  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum 
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and  minimum  provisicins.  Wliat  Mr.  Taft  is 
Joint!  may  be  com  me  mi  able  in  itself,  but  it 
does  not  follow  tliat  In-  should  assign  the 
praise  for  his  good  work  to  the  lau-makers 
who  attempted  to  prc*'eiu  his  doing  this  verj* 
thing.    He  should  ask  Icnislative  sanction. 

The  real  truth  about  the  present 
tariff  cannot  be  suppressed,  and 
""*'"'  '"""  the  facts  may  he  known  and  read 
•n.  We  are  a  high -protectionist 
ind  the  Payne-AIdrich  high-tariff 
een  from  some  distance  along  the 
i  so  nearly  like  the  Dingley  tariff 
s  average  height  and  in  the  iindiila- 
5  sky-lit»e  that  to  the  foreign  ob- 
server the  general  effect  is  unchanged.  We 
are  at  the  ver\-  acme  of  our  protectionist  pe- 
riod. There  have  been  hundreds  of  changes 
of  a  detailed  sort.  When  reclassifications  are 
taken  into  accoimt,  the  best  figures  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  would  sho«*  that  the  avcr- 
.  tax  upon   dutiable   articles   is 


PnttetlKKhm 


of  all   m. 

wall,  as  s 
horizon,  i: 
wall  in  ii 
tions  of  i 


slightly  higher  now  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Many  of  the  minor  changes  made  were  in 
the  nature  of  an  improvement.  The  great 
fact  thrt  confronted  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress was  that  there  was  entirely  lacking  in 
this  country  at  the  present  lime  any  really 
strong  and  effective  demand  for  a  changfe  of 
tariit  policy.  The  So\ith  h.Ts  become  a  hope- 
ful and  developing  region  of  varied  indus- 
tries, and  in  practical  attitude  is  intensely 
Protectionist,  though  not  liking  the  doctrine 
as  a  tenet.  In  the  Middle  West  there  is  a 
sentiment,  led  by  men  like  Senator  Cummins. 
favorable  to  a  real  and  appreciable  tariff  re- 
duction and  demanding  a  simpler  and  better 
stirt  of  tariff  system  from  beginning  to  end; 
but  protectionism  holds  its  place  as  a  doc- 
trine. There  are  men  like  Senator  Beveridge, 
of  Indiana,  who  have  been  working  for  the 
creation  of  a  scientific  method  of  getting  at 
the  problems  of  tariff  reconstruction.  But 
in  a  matter  like  tariff  revision,  involving  hun- 
dreds of  different  interests.  Congress  is  like- 
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ly  to  yield  to  the  major  pressure ;  and  it  was 
the  major  pressure  that  produced  the  Paync- 
Aldrich  law.'  That  law  cannot  be  changed 
materially  for  some  years  to  come.  Business 
is  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  law  very  com- 
fortably. The  Democratic  party  is  not  en- 
titled to  win  a  victory  in  the  Congressional 
elections  this  fall  upon  the  strength  of  its 
having  a  better  tariff  policy  than  the  party  in 
power.  The  Democratic  party,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  no  tariff  policy  of  any  kind.  It 
is  not  held  together  as  a  party  by  reason  of 
its  having  any  unity  of  opinion  upon  eco- 
nomic subjects.  To  assert  that  it  has  a  tariff 
policy  would  be  to  make  a  false  pretense, 

/nrffano  "^^^  Republicans  can  afford  to  be 
on-f '*«  entirely  free  from  intolerance 
"  among  themselves  respecting  dif- 

ferences of  opinion  about  the  tariff.  It  would 
be  ridiculous,  for  example,  for  Republicans 
who  supported  the  tariff  bill  to  invade  In- 
diana this  year  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass 
Senator  Beveridge  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election, merely  because  his  judgment  and 
conscience  led  him  to  vote  against  the  present 
.ariff  law.  He  was  identified  with  proposals 
for  certain  tariff  reforms  and  improvements, 
particularly  a  tariff  commission.  The  new 
tariff  law  was  bound  to  be  enacted  in  any 
case;  and  when  the  conference  committee 
struck  out  the  significant  clause  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  Senator  Beveridge  had 
drafted  he  was  quite  justified  in  making  his 
protest  by  voting  against  the  bill.  Thousands 
of  business  men  who  had  selected  Senator 
Beveridge  as  their  spokesman  worked  hard 
to  secure  a  formal  tariff  commission.  They 
all  screed  finally  to  accept  a  paragraph  in  the 
.  act  which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  an  expert  tariff  board  to  investigate 
tariff  subjects  broadly,  with  a  view  fo  future 
legislation,  as  well  as  to  advise  the  President 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  arrangement.  This  paragraph 
was  accepted  by  Senator  Aldrich  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  But  it  was  emasculated  in 
conference  committee.  Senator  Beveridge 
had  the  approval  of  the  Republicans  of 
his  State  in  the  course  that  he  pursued^ 
The  sincerity  and  frankness  of  men  like 
Mr.  Beveridge  are  among  the  chief  as- 
sets of  the  Republican  party.  His  re-election 
to  the  Senate  is  assured  in  case  of  a  Repub- 
lican Legislature.  His  strength  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  one 
of  thnijiAinl  factors  in  the  fight  for  a  Re- 
piU>Iic4f  ukla''^''^-     ^^  attempt  to  force 


! 


down  the  throats  of  the  Republicans  of  In- 
diana, under  these  circumstances,  an  extrava- 
gant eulogy  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  on 
the  part  of  leaders  claiming  to  represent  Re- 
publican orthodoxy  could  only  seem  to  mean 
a  willingness  for  reasons  of  their  own  to  give 
the  State  to  the  Democrats  this  fall, 

A  eeatuar  ^^  short.  Republicans  all  the 
for  iiHitpen-  way  from  the  Allcghanies  to  thr 
Rockies  arc  highly  disposed  this 
year  to  encourage  freedom  and  sincerity  of 
utterance;  and  they  prefer  leaders  of  the  in- 
dependent sort,  even  though  branded  as  "  in- 
surgents," to  those  whose  credentials  bear 
the  "  O.  K,"  of  party  leaders  at  Washing- 
ton, but  who  are  not  themselves  essential  in 
the  process  of  shaping  public  opinion.  The 
country  is  not  in  a  very  strong  partisan 
mood.  It  wants  men  who  think  for  them- 
selves, study  questions  on  their  merits,  and 
speak  their  own  convictions  rather  than 
men  who  are  merely  members  in  good  and 
regular  standing  of  a  political  organization,  or 
who  are,  behind  the  scenes,  agents  either  for 
a  political  machine  or  for  private  interests. 
The  party  lash  frightens  nobody  this  year. 

AiKtiier      '^^^  Republican  organization  was 

Ttrm        never  more  busily  engaged  in  the 

game   of   national   politics   than 

now.  It  wishes  to  win  the  Congressional  elcc- 
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that  he  has  been  in  office  exactly  one  year, — 
as  the  same  sort  of  business  went  on  at  the 
same  staye  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  Presidency,  and 

in  various  earlier  administrations.  State  by- 
State  all  over  llic  country  the  situation  has 
been  studied  with  careful  forecast;  and  noth- 
ing; is  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  or  uninflu- 
enced.  Old-line  politicians  are  taking  lessons. 

Ohio  The  Ohio  situation  during  the 
"'""*«  past  few  iveeks  h'as  been  studied 
with  the  utinost  care.  The  Dem- 
■ernor  of  Ohio,  Hon.  Judson 
a  strong  man,  and  he  has  been 
tryinj;  to  ref<»rm  some  of  the  administrative 
services  of  his  State  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Grnver  Cleveland  or  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  He 
will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  most 
likely  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  Presidency  in  1912,  The  Hon.  Wade 
Iillis,  formerly  Attorney- Genera  I  of  Ohio 
and  recently  chief  assistant  to  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  at  Washington,  has 
now  been  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
of  the  Republican  organization  in 
it  will  be  his  business  to  do  every- 
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tions  this  coming  fall,  and  it  also  wishes 
to  win  in  the  Presidential  elections  of  1912. 
Further  than  that,  it  wishes  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  Taft  administration,  and  to  make 
sure  not  only  that  Mr.  Taft  shall  be  renomi- 
nated but  also  re-elected.  All  the  tendencies 
of  our  political  life  now  call  for  a  nvo- 
terni  incumbency.  President  Cleveland  in- 
tended to  be  a  one-term  President,  but  con- 
ditions made  his  renomination  inevitable. 
Mr.  Harrison,  like  Mr,  Cleveland,  was  re- 
nominated for  a  second  term,  though,  also 
like  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
election.  Mr.  McKinley  was  renominated 
under  conditions  that  made  opposition  im- 
possible. In  Roosevelt's  first  year  of  the 
Presidency,  and  even  in  his  second  and  third 
years,  the  elements  of  opposition  to  his  nomi- 
nation in  1904  were  so  powerful  that  the 
chances  seemed  quite  in  favor  of  the  coalition 
of  leaders  and  interests  determined  to  elimi- 
nate the  Rough  Rider  from  politics.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  changed  political 
conditions  that  cleared  the  way,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1903-4,  and  made  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re - 
nomination  an  easy  certainty.  The  business 
of  paving  the  way  for  Mr,  Taft's  renomina- 
tion is  going  forward  quite  as  actively, — now 
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thing  in  his  power  to  help  hold  the  State  for 
the  Republican  party  and  the  Taft  organiza- 
tion. It  has  not  yet  been  announced  who 
will  be  the  candidate  for  Governor  against 
Mr.  Harmon.  The  choice  will  be  made  by 
President  Taft  himself.  There  is  also  pend- 
ing the  question  whether  Senator  Dick,  of 
Ohio,  is  to  be  the  Republican  choice  for  an- 
other term  in  the  seat  which  he  took  at  Mark 


Hanna's  death,  or  whether  the  place  shall 
be  given  to  a  more  pronounced  Taft  man. 

/■e™«n/  ^^-  Wade  Ellis,  as  assistant  to 
Phaaia  of  OHIO  the  Attomey-General,  has  been  in 
"  special  charge  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  so-called  Beef  Trust,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  willingly  part  with 
him.  He  is,  however,  to  be  retained  as  the 
Government's  special  counsel  in  that  par- 
ticular matter  and  it  is  believed  that  this  em- 
ployment and  repute  as  a  "trust-buster" 
will  not  hurt  Mr  Ellis  in  his  role  of  Repub- 
lican harmonizer  and  Taft  representative  in 
Ohio  No  one  accuses  Mr.  Ellis  of  going 
bnck  home  to  promote  his  own  political  for- 
tunes \  et  in  the  search  for  a  possible  win- 
ner against  Harmon  or  for  a  more  advanced 
type  of  Republican  for  the  Senate,  con- 
ditions might  force  Ellis  to  take  a  nomi- 
nation or  to  become  a  candidate.  As 
against  Mr.  Dick  for  the  Senate,  it  is  still 
possible  that  the  President's  brother,  Charlea 
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P.  Taft,  may  come  forward.  When  he  with- 
drew in  favor  of  Mr,  Burton  from  his  cam- 
paign for  Senator  Foraker's  seat  he  did  not 
deny  that  he  mif;ht  attempt  to  replace  Sena- 
tor Dick.  f:x-Governor  Herrick  has  also  fre- 
quently been  named  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  Senate.  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield  may 
be  urged  for  one  place  or  the  other.  Gover- 
nor Harmon  is  doing  hij  reform  work  in  the 
face  of  a  Legislature  and  State  administra- 
tion otherwise  Republican,  excepting  the 
State  Treasurer.  The  Reptfblicans  are  try- 
ing to  outbid  him  as  a  reformer,  but  an  im- 
partial public  opinion  seems  to  award  him  the 
palm.  If  Ohio  should  elect  a  Republican 
Governor  and  Legislature  under  present  con- 
ditions it  would  be  deemed  a  great  victory 
for  President  Taft. 

Htm  rorh  I"  ^^^  State  oi  New  York  big 
alio  a        fires    have    been    lighted    already 

ttie-groand  ^^jp^  jjjp  political  kettles,  and 
thej'  will  be  Iviilinf;  violently  «"ithln  another 
month  or  two.     President  Taft  is  taking  the 


closest  mterest  in  the  politics  of  the  Empire 
State.  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons  has  retired 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
Committee  of  New  York  County,  and  the 
Hon.  Lloyd  Griscom  has  been  put  in  his 
place,  Mr.  Griscom,  formerly  a  Pbiladel- 
phian  and  recently  our  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
is  a  ne«-comer  in  New  York  City,  but  an 
active  and  agreeable  gentleman  who  will 
doubtless  make  his  mark  in  metropolitafi  and 
State  affairs.  Governor  Hughes,  who  could 
have  the  nomination  fqr  a  third  term,  refuses 
to  take  it,  on  private  and  personal  grounds, 
and  the  question  of  a  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Governorship  is  one  that  every  lead- 
ing Republican  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taft  as  much  as  any  one  else,  is  earnestly  con- 
sidering. The  situation  is  rendered  not  less 
difficult  by  the  belated  exposure  of  certain 
bribery  transactions  at  Albany,  which  might 
prove,  for  campaign  purposes,  injurious  to 
the  party  in  power.  Probably  the  question 
that  politicians  of  all  grades  and  classes,  of 
all  parties,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are 
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most  concerned  about  and  are  asking  one 
another  a  hundred  times  more  frequently 
than  they  ask  any  other  question  is,  What 
will  Roosevelt  do  when  he  comes  home  next 
summer?  Even  those  party  elements  most 
opposed  to  Roosevelt  are  deeming  it  better 
to  placate  than  to  antagonize.  Their  sneers 
and  their  hostility,  whether  these  have  been 
open  or  somewhat  veiled,  are  laid  aside. 
They  are  preparing  for  an  effusive  and  unani- 
mous welcome.  It  is  not  proposed  to  allow 
Roosevelt  to  be  the  principal  asset  of  insur- 
gents or  malcontents.  If  he  should  choose  to 
go  to  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Depevi's  place  it  is 
intimated  by  the  powers  that  make  for  regu- 
larity that  this  might  be  an  excellent  way  to 
dispose  of  the  most  energetic  personality  of 
his  generation. 

No  *Bii-Taft  Meanwhile  there  are  many  allu- 
MoutBitnt     sions  in  the  newspapers  to  a  so- 

which  is  preparing  to  push  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1912.  The 
whole  thing  would  appear  to  be  quite 
mythical.  If  there  is  any  such  movement 
its  secrets  are  well  kept.  Even  though  the 
Congressional  elections  this  year  should  go 
against  the  Republicans  it  would  not  follow 
that  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  is  unlikely. 
'  The  President  handles  large  questions  more 
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easily  than  he  does  little  ones.  The  briers 
grew  all  over  his  moral  vineyard  while  he 
was  taking  months  on  his  long  tour  of  the 
West  and  South  through  the  summer  and 
fall.  If  be  can  overcome  this  roving  instinct 
of  hb,  and  mature  the  habit  he  has  begun  to 
fonn  of  sweeping  away  small  matters  with 
rapidity  and  decision,  he  will  soon  find  his 
troubles  diminishing;  and  the  country  will 
then  discover  in  him  an  efficiency  which  as 
yet  has  been  somewhat  in  doubt. 

Oiu  Term  Meanwhile,  all  observing  minds 
to  Be  must  admit  that  a  one-term  ar- 
rangement for  the  Presidency 
would  be  a  great  boon.  But  four  years  is 
not  long  enough,  A  six-year  or  eight-year 
term,  with  no  chance  of  a  second  consecutive 
term,  would  give  a  President  freedom  to  do 
his  very  best  for  the  country,  with  little 
thought  of  politics.  It  is  not  that  our  Presi- 
dents themselves  are  so  tormented  by  ambi- 
tion for  a  second  term  as  that  thousands  of 
other  people  more  or  less  affected  by  changes 
of  administration  are  exerting  pressure  all 
along  the  line.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution fixing  the  one-term  principle  for  the 
President. — perhaps  changing  the  date  for  the 
beginning  of  the  term,   and    also  changing 
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somewhat  the  method  of  electing  a  Presi-  formed  their  duties  with  great  industry, 
dent,  might  well  be  submitted  to  the  States  with  real  public  spirit,  and  with  intelligence 
for  their  approval.  Such  a  change  would  be  and  capacity.  But  at  all  times  they  had  to 
much  more  valuable  in  our  political  life  than  deal  with  political  considerations  for  which 
the  suggested  election  of  Senators  by  popular  they  were  in  no  wise  personally  responsible, 
vote,  although  there  is  also  much  to  be  said  in  and  which  have  somehow  been  built  into 
favor  of  direct  choice  of  United  States  Sena-  our  governmental  system  so  that  they  affect 
tors.  Ask  Indiana  or  Missouri,  for  instance,  one  party  as  much  as  the  other.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock had  served  under  Mn  Cortelyou  as 
Politics  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  things  that  would  Assistant  Postmaster-General;  and  a  man 
in  the  most  readily  and  naturally  fol-  who  could  handle  a  national  campaign  as  he 
low  the  adoption  of  a  one-term  carried  on  that  of  1908,  with  system,  pre- 
rule  for  the  Presidency  would  be  the  placing  cision,  and  a  steady  sense  of  the  application 
of  the  great  Post-Office  Department  on  a  of  means  to  ends,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
business  basis.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  Cabinet  lacking  in  ability  to  put  business  system  and 
appointment  (Mr.  McKinley's  Cabinet  hav-  efficiency  into  the  great  Post-Office  Depart- 
ing been  retained  as  a  whole)  was  that  of  ment  of  the  Government.  The  trouble  is 
the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Milwaukee,  that,  quite  regardless  of  what  would  be  his 
to  be  Postmaster-General.  It  would  not  be  own  natural  preferences,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
discourteous  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Payne  is  obliged  to  play  the  role  of  a  party  adviser 
nor  unfair  to  the  methods  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  manager  while  also  carrying  on  the 
to  say  that  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  a  very  arduous  work  of  his  public  office, 
prominent  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 

National  Republican  Committee  and  who  conditions  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
had  been  very  close  to  Mark  Hanna,  was  of  the  say  that  in  many  respects  the 
put  in  the  Cabinet  for  political  reasons  pri-  "  *"^*'  postal  service  itself  has  been 
marily.  The  idea  of  appointing  the  best  growing  more  efficient.  Not  only  are  ap- 
available  man  in  the  country,  with  a  sole  pointments  made  on  merit  in  the  filling  of 
view  to  administering  the  business  of  the  clerkships  in  the  larger  post-offices  and  in 
Post-Office  Department,  was  not  dominant  the  railway  mail  service,  as  well  as  the  ear- 
in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Payne.  The  circum-  rier  service,  but  the  merit  system  has  been 
stances  under  which  Mr.  Cortelyou  subse-  practically  extended  to  the  appointment  of 
quently  became  Postmaster-General,  and  postmasters  in  small  places.  It  is  the  de- 
under  which  for  some  time  he  held  at  once  mand  of  the  people,  regardless  of  party,  that 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Republican  the  post-offices  in  their  home  localities  be 
National  Committee  and  that  of  head  of  the  taken  out  of  politics.  The  time  is  precisely 
postal  service,  are  also  well  known.  Mr.  ripe  for  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
Taft  has  followed  that  example  in  appoint-  post-office  at  the  top.  Under  the  present 
ing  his  campaign  manager,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  arrangement  we  have  a  Postmaster-General 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  and  four  Assistant  Postmasters-General. 
Committee,  as  Postmaster-General.  And  it  The  work  of  direction  and  supervision  is 
is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Hitchcock,  more  than  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  among  these 
anybody  else  in  the  Taft  administration,  is  officials.  The  business  does  not  properly 
^  expected  to  give  close  attention  to  party  po-  focus  anywhere.  Ill-advised  recommenda- 
litical  situations  throughout  the  entire  coun-  tions  emerge  from  unknown  subordinates  in 
try  with  a  view  to  Republican  harmony  and  the  offices  of  these  Assistant  Postmasters- 
efficiency,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  a  General  and  work  their  way  up  to  the  top, 
smooth  and  unobstructed  renomination  of  where  they  are  too  credulously  entertained 
Mr.  Taft  in  191 2.  by  new   Postmasters-General,   who   become 

the  victims  of  false  statistics, — precisely  as 
Workin       Thosc   who   would    venturc    to  Mr.    Hitchcock   and    President   Taft   were 
Under       intimate    that    Mr,    Cortelyou,  victimized  by  the  statistics,  utterly  fallacious 
Difpcutties     ^j^    Meyer,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  mistaken,  that  Mr.  Taft  set  forth  in  his 
have  not  been  competent  for  the  administra-  recent  annual  message  when  he  discussed  the 
tive  and  business  duties  of  the  office  of  Post-  cost  of  carrying  newspapers  and  magazines 
master-General  are  Ill-informed.     Mr.  Cor-  to  their  readers.    It  is  needless  to  blame  Mr. 
telyou    and    Mr.    Meyer   were    remarkably  Taft  or  Mr.  Hitchcock ;  but  they  should  de- 
well    qualified    for   the   work.      They   per-  mand  a  better  system  for  giving  them  facts. 
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bminut  ^*  ^  \iasis  upon  which  to  deal 
Heformt     with   an   alleged   deficit   in    the 

Dmaniied  p^^jg]  j-gvenues,  these  statistics 
were  made  the  starting  point  for  an  inquiry 
before  the  Postal  Committee  of  the  House, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Weeks,  of 
Massachusetts.  The  committee  held  very 
patient  and  careful  hearings  in  the  month  of 
January.  It  showed  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  listened  to  various  publish- 
ers and  others  having  special  information. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  whole  country' 
will  demand  that  the  one  great  business 
department  of  the  Government  should  be 
run  in  a  businesslike  way.  Protracted 
studies  by  Congressional  committees  have 
pointed  to  this  precise  conclusion.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
Director  of  Posts,  immediately  answerable 
to  the  Postmaster-General.  The  reform 
scheme  would  abolish  the  four  Assistant 
Postmasters-General,  In  place  of  these  there 
would  be  a  group  of  bureau  heads,  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  representing  a 
scientific  rearrangement  of  the  business  and 
forming  a  postal  council  of  administration 
working  in  constant  touch  with  the  Director 
of  Posts,  Until  the  post-office  can  be  made 
a  thoroughgoing  business  af?air  it  will  not  be 
feasible  to  make  any  changes  in  rates  or 
classification.  If,  indeed,  it  were  put  on  a 
strict  business  basis  there  could  be  no  need 


ningt 


of  advancing  the  cost  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  any  of  the  services  that 
the  post-office  now  renders, 

a....,  a..!..  *^Jnc  of  the  items  selected  by  Mr. 
Taft  in  his  program  for  imme- 
diate fulfillment  of  platform 
pledges  was  that  of  postal  savings  banks.  It 
was  generally  agreed  at  Washington  that 
this  much- discussed  project  would  be  car- 
ried through  Congress  in  the  present  session. 
The  opposition  to  it  was  widespread  and  quite 
determined,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in -maturing  the  bill  before  adjournment.  Yet 
it  is  thought  probable  that  the  scheme  will 
be  adopted*.  However  that  may  be,  it  must 
be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  if  the  Post-Office 
Department  were  as  well  organized  for  prac- 
tical results  as  some  of  our  large  business 
corporations  the  friends  of  postal  savings 
banks  would  have  a  stronger  argument  for 
their  cause,  while  the  opponents  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks  would  have  much  less  reason  for 
their  fears.  If  the  post-office  were  what  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  business  sense  its  money- 
order  business,  postal  notes,  postal  savings 
banks,  and  related  functions  could  be  made 
highly  convenient  for  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  could  give  new  uses  to  the  free 
rural  delivery  service  and  add  something  to 
the  revenues  of  the  department,  while  en- 
couraging rural  thrift  and  helping  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  by  increasing  the 
volume  of  productive  capital  available  for 
local  enterprises  and  for  sustaining  the  pub- 
lic credit  by  affording  another  market  for  the 
Government's  2  per  cent,  bonds, 

^  It  is  similarly  true  that  a  thor- 

Fantit  ough  business  organization  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  would 
help  to  settle  the  question  of  a  parcels  post. 
We  should  hope  to  get  a  reorganization, 
county  by  county,  of  the  fourth-class  post- 
offices  and  the  free  deliverj'  routes  so  that 
better  practical  results  might  be  rendered  for 
very  much  less  cost.  Then  the  question 
would  come  up  on  its  merits  whether  or  not 
the  Government's  great  machinery  for  dis- 
tribution should  be  made  available,  as  in  for- 
eign countries,  for  the  cheap  carriage  of  par- 
cels. It  has  been  usually  said  that  the  chief 
opposition  to  a  parcels  post  comes  from  the  . 
express  companies.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  chief  opposition  comes 
from  retail  traders  who  think  that  a  cheap 
system  of  parcels  post  would  help  the  busi- 
ness of  the  so-called  mail-order  houses  at  the 
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expense  of  local  and  neighborhood  trade.  In  ture  and  undeniable  party  opinion.  But 
the  end  the  thing  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  other  things, — to  some  of  which  Mr.  Taft 
the  people  will  prevail  as  against  conserva-  points  with  particular  insistence, — were  in- 
tism.  The  proper  sort  of  parcels  post  might  serted  at  the  last  moment  by  members  of  the 
be  just  as  useful  to  nearby  retailers  as  to  Resolutions  Committee  at  Chicago  in  order 
those  in  distant  places.  It  is  evident  that  we  to  placate  a  handful  of  people  whose  support 
shall  not  have  a  postal  innovation  of  this  was  desired  for  something  else, 
kind  until  the  subject  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly worked  out.  Two  More     ^^^  example,  one  of  the  things 

Undeveloped   that  Mr.  Taft  has  been  pressing 

Postal       ^^   intervals   for  a   great   many  "  ^*       with  the  most  urgent  insistence 

Teiegraoh     years  past  there  have  been  agita-  is  the  immediate  admission  to  Statehood  of 

and  ^«  ^'^  <>''*^  tJQns  in  favor  of  the  taking  over  the   two   Territories  of   New   Mexico   and 

of  the  telegraph  service  by  the  Post-Office  Arizona.     A   more   undesirable   proposition 

Department,  as  in  foreign  countries.     In  sev-  could  not  well  be  brought  forward.     There 

cral  foreign  countries  the  telephone  service  Is  not  a  man  in  public  life  in  Washington, 

is  also  governmental  and  connected  with  the  whether  President,  Speaker,  or  heads  of  the 

post-office.     We  are  now  looking  on  in  this  committees  on  Territories  of  the  two  Houses 

country  at  a  great  amalgamation  of  telegraph  of  Congress,  who  would  think  of  favoring 

and  telephone  facilities.     If  the  vast  monop-  such  a  thing  on  its  pure  merits.     They  all 

oly  thus  forming  shows  an  enlightened  spirit,  apologize   for  it  in   private.     Every  oppor- 

the  result  may  be  an  improved  and  cheapened  tunity  for  self-government  that  Arizona  and 

service  for  the  people,  both  of  telegrams  and  New  Mexico  could  reasonably  wish  for  they 

messages  by   telephone.      Such   a  monopoly  already  possess  as  Territories.    And  they  are 

would  have  to  come  under  public  regulation,  far    from    that    condition    of    development 

and  it  would  be  especially  adapted  to  the  kind  which  would  justify  their  sending  four  Sen- 

of  oversight  provided  in  the  new  federal  in-  ators   to   Washington    to   help    govern    this 

corporation  bill  introduced  in  Congress  last  great  republic.     Some  ten  years  ago  a  so- 

month.     The  evolution  of  this  great  unified  called  "  omnibus  Statehood  bill  "  was  mov- 

service  of  swift  intelligence  must  require  a  Ing  swiftly  toward  the  point  of  becoming  a 

considerable  time.     But  ultimately  it  is  not  law.     There  was  no  opposition  to  it  in  the 

unlikely   that    a  post-office    department    de-  House;    it   was    almost    ready    for   passage 

veloped  on  thoroughgoing  business  lines  may  through  the  Senate,  and  the  President  was 

absorb  the   united   telegraph   and   telephone  prepared  to  sign  it.    It  would  have  admitted 

service.    All  of  this  lies  in  the  future,  but  it  what  is  now  the  symmetrical  State  of  Okla- 

is  well  to  look  forward  sometimes  and  con-  homa  as  two  small  States  with  a  ragged,  ac- 

sider  our  probable  tendencies.  cidental  boundary  line  separating  them ;  and 

it  would  have  admitted  Arizona  and  New 
"Partu      Three  months  have  now  passed  Mexico,  both  of  which  were  in  a  condition 
Pledges '"and  away  of  the  first  regular  session  of  most  scandalous  unfitness.     The  entire 
urrent  Politics  ^^  the  Sixty-first  Congress.     In  business  was  an  example  of  log-rolling;  po- 
its  special  session,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  litical  trading;  lobbying  by  mining  corpora- 
March  until  August  5,  it  was  occupied  al-  tions;  railroad  influence;  Rough  Rider  senti- 
most  exclusively  with  the  revision  of  the  tar-  ment, — in  short,  a  throwing  to  the  winds  of 
iff.    That  subject  being  out  of  the  way  for  regard  for  statesmanship  and  the  wise  mak- 
the  present,  there  seemed  an  unusually  good  ing  of  history, 
opportunity  to  achieve  in  the  long  regular 

session  some  notable  legislation.  The  pros-  ^^^^^^  To  digress  for  a  paragraph, 
pect,  however,  of  putting  any  great  measures  Once  Made  Again  and  again  this  magazine 
upon  the  statute  books  has  been  steadily  di-  has  reminded  the  country  that 
minishing.  Mr.  Taft  has  been  trying  to  other  acts  of  Congress,  however  reckless  and 
arouse  the  Republican  majorities  in  Congress  foolish,  can  be  repealed,  but  that' the  making 
to  united  action  by  sounding  the  slogan  of  of  a  sovereign  State,  once  brought  about,  is  a  - 
"  party  pledges."  When  he  is  asked  what  thing  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  re- 
he  means  by  party  pledges  he  refers  to  the  peal  or  undo.  Under  our  constitutional 
latest  Republican  national  platform,  adopted  theory  the  actual  child  becomes  the  legal 
at  Chicago.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  parent  (and  the  real  parent  becomes  the 
some  things  in  that  platform  represent  ma-  theoretical  child)  just  as  soon  as  the  parent 
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invests  the  child  with  certain  attributes.  It 
is  our  theory  that  the  National  Government 
is  one  of  limited  powers  delegated  to  it  by 
a  number  of  pre-existing  and  indestructible 
sovereign  States.  It  is  now  proposed,  at  this 
very  session  of  Congress,  to  pass  the  magic 
wand  over  the  desert  sands  of  Ari/.ona  and 
over  the  adobe  huts  of  the  humble  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  New  Mexico.  Then  we 
shall  have  two  more  sovereign  States  able  to 
assert  that  they  have  graciously  yielded  up 
some  of  their  original  and  indestructible  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty.  They  will  become 
full  partners  in  that  limited  government  at 
Washington  which  had  bought  them  for  a 
song  from  Mexico,  and  which  ought  to  have 
dignity  and  firmness  enough  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  place  of  tutelage  for  perhaps 
forty  years  yet  to  come.  The  gentle  reader 
who  does  not  understand  these  things  ought 
to  be  told  that  Statehood  promises  always 
bob  up  in  platforms  with  a  view  to  con- 
dliating -delegates  in  national  political  con- 
ventions. The  pressure  at  the  local  end  is 
more  usually  applied  by  the  people  «ho  ex- 
pect to  get  the  seats  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  by  the  interests  that  lie  behind 
these  aspiring  persons. 

fi^  But,  to  return  to  the  narrative, 
OHotowa  it  so  happened  that  when  the 
*"•  "^  ffiur-State  omnibus  bill  was  mov- 
ing along,  with  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  there 
came  about  a  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories.  An 
smbitioiis  young  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Beveridge  by  name,  was  appointed  to  that 


chairmanship,  nobody  supposing  that  the 
agreed  program  was  going  to  be  disturbed. 
But  Senator  Beveriilge  was  not  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  doctrine  of  "  pledges  "  and 
"  bargains."  There  were  those  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  four-State  program  was  a 
proper  one,  and  the  new  chairman  was  ad- 
vised to  study  the  question  on  its  merits.  He 
studied  it  even  more  thoroughly  than  his 
advisers  had  done.  And  he  proceeded  to 
block  the  program.  He  found  a  ready  and 
strong  supporter  in  Senator  Nelson,  of  the 
same  committee.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  came  into  line,  and  Mr.  Beveridge 
gradually  secured  for  his  views  the  authori- 
tative support  of  his  fellow  Republicans  in 
the  Senate,  excepting  for  a  few  who  were 
affected  by  particular  arguments  not  related 
to  the  national  welfare.  Senator  Beveridge 
and  those  who  stood  by  him  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  two  halves  of  the  old  Indian 
Territory  to  come  together  again,  and 
brought  them  Into  the  Union  as  the  one  fine 
State  of  Oklahoma,  for  which  nobody  in 
the  years  to  come  will  have  any  apologies  to 
make,  Oklahoma  may  have  tried  some 
rather  crude  experiments  in  her  constitution 
and  her  statutes,  but  she  will  be  the  peer  of 
her  immediate  neighbors.  This  magazine 
has  sometimes  ventured  a  few  words  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  public  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  time  ivill  come,  a  few 
generations  hence,  perhaps,  when  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  will  get  a  true  perspective  on 
the  history  of  thw'r  own  commonwealth. 
They  will  then  erect  a  statue  to  their  real 
founder, — namely,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Territories, — who  had  not 
only  the  right  sense  of  history  and  the  large 
vision  of  the  future,  but  who  also  had  the 
firmness  and  the  fighting  power  to  carrj-  his 
to  completion. 


A  Hutky  Up  to  this  time  Senator  Beve- 
¥an-s  ridge  has  been  able  to  resist  the 
schemers  ivho  have  been  at  work 
incessantly  to  bring  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Some  of  these  people  have  wanted 
to  control  the  taxing  power  in  those  Terri- 
tories on  account  of  their  large  mining  inter- 
ests. Others  have  had  political  as  well  as 
business  motives.  Democrats  have  been  so 
sure  that  they  could  control  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  States  that  they  have  natural- 
ly wanted  to  bring  them  in  by  way  of  balanc- 
ing the  "  cowboy  "  States  of  the  Northwest, 
such  as  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  Montana, 
They  are  much  less  to  be  blamed  than  the 
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Republicans,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  to  keep 
his  promises  to  his  Rough  Rider  friends,  and 
felt  that,  since  the  admission  of  those  States 
some  day  was  inevitable,  his  administration 
might  as  well  have  had  the  credit.  Mr. 
Taft  has  been  totjring  those  parts  of  our 
beloved  country,  has  made  promises  even 
stronger  than  Roosevelt's,  waves  the  Chi- 
cago party  platform  in  the  face  of  Congress, 
and  supports  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee  in  the  demand  for  ad- 
mission in  time  to  give  the  credit  to  the 
present  Administration  amply  in  advance  of 
1912.  If  this  be  plain  speech,  it  is  all  faith- 
ful and  true;  and  nobody  who  knows  the 
facts  will  venture  even  a  mild  denial.  On 
the  main  point,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories  has  now  yielded 
to  the  -Adr  " 


wim  Will  '^"'"^  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
Bt  New    Mexico   are    going    to    be 

BflflioM  authorized  to  prepare  constitu- 
tions, and  to  enter  upon  Statehood  after  the 
acceptance  of  their  organic  instruments.  It 
has  been  the  tedious  task  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  to  get  the  tricks  and 
schemes  worked  out  of  the  bills  as  drafted 
for  enabling  acts.  Among  other  things, 
Congress  is  likely  to  insist  upon  converting 
New  Mexico  into  an  English-speaking 
State,  and  even  having  English  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  There  will  be  an  effort  made 
to  guard  the  public  interest  in  lands  and  in 
other  minor  ways  to  minimize  the  calamity 
of  adding  to  our  forty-six  States  two  more 
that  are  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Statehood.  But  there  will  be  no 
way  to  mitigate  the  objection  of  having  four 
new  Senators  of  the  United  States  come 
from  communities  which  have  not  as  yet  bred 
national  statesmen,  and  which  have  little 
reason  to  be  proud  of  those  who  will  most 
eagerly  seek  the  places  in  Washington. 

ji,g  There  is  no  great  pressure  on 
Itaiiroaa      the  part  of  the  public   for  any 

*'"  further  legislation  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce, — that  is  to  say,  regulat- 
ing railroads.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
Republican  National  platform  promised  to 
do  certain  things  in  this  direction  and  that 
experience  shows  that  they  ought  to  be  done. 
There  should  be  further  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion over  rates  and  classifications,  and  some 
public  control  of  the  issue  of  stocks  and 
bonds.     It  would  seem  advisable,  also,  to 


limit  the  power  of  the  railroads  to  buy 
or  hold  stocks  in  other  corporations.  Fur- 
thermore, as  respects  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lating the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  there 
ought  to  be  some  bettir  distribution  of 
authority  and  initiative  between  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  while  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Taft's  plan  of  or- 
ganizing a  distinct  Court  of  Commerce  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  these  transportation 
cases.  There  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect 
that  some  of  these  suggested  changes  may  be 
adopted  in  the  present  session,  but  the  busi- 
ness is  not  advancing  eagerly. 

The  Federal  Incorporation  act 
cLtttrs      drafted     by     Mr.     Wickersham 

and  others  under  direction  of 
the  President  (upon  the  outlines  of  which 
we  made  some  comment  last  month)  has 
been  perfected  in  certain  details  and  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  Congress.  In  each 
house  it  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee, — Senator  Clark, 
of  Wyoming,  and  Representative  Parker,  of 
New  Jersey.  As  introduced,  the  bill  con- 
cerns companies  with  a  capitalization  of 
$100,000  or  more.  It  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  banks.  It  does  not  propose  com- 
pulsory Federal  charters.  Its  design  is  to 
permit  companies  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness to  incorporate  under  Federal  law  and 
to  meet  certain  conditions  which  would, — 
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in  the  case  of  their  conducting  their  affairs 
with  propriety  and  good  faith, — exempt 
them  from  al!  practical  danger  of  being  pros- 
ecuted, whether  under  State  or  Federal 
statutes.  Mr.  Taft,  who  strongly  urges  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  admits  that 
it  is  not  in  the  line  of  any  specific  platform 
pledge  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  in  accord  with  party 
pledges  than  either  (he  corporation  tax  that 
was  adopted  in  the  short  session  or  the 
income  tax  that  is  contemplated  in  case  of 
the  adoption  of  the  impending  constitutional 
amendment. 

WaHiHg  Platform  pledges  would  seem  to 
for  tut  have  required  an  amendment  of 
'^'*-  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 
Mr.  Taft  and  his  advisers  have,  however, 
decided  not  to  advise  any  changes  in  that 
statute.  It  has  been  decided  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  pend- 
ing Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  court  will  give  so  broad  and 
Tounded  an  interpretation  to  the  existing  laws 
that  Congress  may  know  what  to  do  on  the 
one  hand,  while  business  men  may  know 
what  to  do  on  their  part.    At  present  Con- 


gress does  not  know  hnw  the  law  ought  to  be 
amended,  it  at  all.  Biisine;-;  men  do  not  know 
how  to  carry  on  large  industrial  companies 
without  incurring  risk  of  prosecution.  Agreat 
number  of  the  large  companies,  of  which  the 
Standard  Oil  is  a  type,  have  been  iprmed  by 
bringing  together  a  series  of  smaller  compa- 
nies engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business. 
For  various  reasons  of  convenience  these 
smaller  companies  have  been  kept  nominally 
in  existence,  their  stock  being  held  in  tl-.e 
treasury  of  the  absorbing  corporation  or 
"  trust."  Under  the  Taft-Wickershani  Fed- 
eral Incorporation  bill  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion would  apparently  be  illegal.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  has  called  this  form  illegal  in  the 
case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  There 
lie  ahead  of  us,  apparently,  some  important 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  great  indus- 
trial companies,  and  in  their  relations  to  law 
and  government.  Their  bigness  will  not  be 
assailed,  but  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  use 
destructive  or  intimidating  methods  for  the 
extinction  of  competitors.  It  will  sometimes 
be  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  but  in  general 
the  rules  of  conduct  in  such  cases  are  not 
hard  to  determine.  They  could  be  found  un- 
der common  law  with  no  federal  statute  at  all. 
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Apprehension  and  uncertainty  law.  No  part  of  the  $ioo,000  appropriated 
Allaying  about  possibk  attacks  upon  large  for  the  expenses  of  collection  can  be  used  to 
Anxiety.  ^q^^q^^^\q^^  have  recently  had  a  index  and  display  the  returns  of  the  corpora- 
marked  tendency  to  disturb  the  stock  mar-  tions  a^d<to  make  them  accessible  to  the 
ket,  and  there  has  been  fear  lest  they  might  public.  If  no  special  appropriation  is  made 
also  retard  the  progress  of  actual  industry,  by  the  preent  session  of  Congress  for  this 
Mr.  Taft  has  used  various  occasions,  not-  purpose  .the  element  of  publicity  will  be  en- 
ably  that  of  his  speech  at  New  York  on  Lin-  tirely  eliitiinated  from  the  operation  of  the 
coin's  Birthday,  to  assure  the  business  world  law.  JVJeanwhile,  several  cases  intended  to 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  pursue  corpora-  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  are  pend- 
tions  in  a  hostile  spirit.  It  is  true,  as  he  said,  ing  in  the  courts, 
that  "  it  rests  with  the  National  Government 

to  enforce  the  law."  And  he  went  on  to  say :  Qouernor  ^"^uch  time  must  elapse  before  the 
"  If  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  not  con-  Hughes  ana  the  fate  of  the  income-tax  ♦^ittaend- 
sistent  with  the  present  methods  of  carrying  "^^'"^  "*  ment  to  the  federal  Constitution 
on  business,  then  it  does  not  speak  well  for  can  be  known,  but  newspaper  speculation  as 
the  present  methods  of  conducting  business,  to  the  outcome  cannot  wait  for  legislatures 
and  they  must  be  ch*anged  to  conform  to  the  to  meet.  Meanwhile,  opponents  of  the  meas- 
law."  It  should  be  remembered,  though,  ure  were  greatly  encouraged  in  January  by 
that  the  present  methods  of  carrying  on  busi-  the  ^special  message  which  Governor  Hughes 
ness  have  been  developing  for  a  long  period,  gent'  to  the  New  York  Legislature  recom- 
and  that  this  very  law  to  which  Mr.  Taft  mend  ing,  rejection  of  the  amendment.  Gov- 
refers  has  been  lying  unchanged  and  almost  ernor  Huj^ics,  who  declared  himself  in  favor 
ignored  on  the  statute  books  for  many-  years,  of  a  federal  income  tax  on  principle,  objected 
until  recent  agitations.  If  the  modern  ways  to  the  proposed  amendment  on  the  ground 
of  doing  business  are  right,  then  why  not  that  it  would  confer  on  Congress  the  power 
change  the  law  to  make  it  meet  actual  con-  to  tax  incomes  derived  from  State  and  mu- 
ditions,  instead  of  trying  to  change  the  struc-  nicipal  bonds.  It  may  be  held,  of  course,  that 
ture  of  the  business  world  to  meet  the  arbi-  Representatives  and  Senators,  jealous  of  the 
trary  requirements  of  an  old  statute?  rights    and    privileges    of    their    respective 

States,  would  never  consent  to  the  imposition 

j^^         The    Internal    Revenue    officials   of  any  federal  tax  that  would  work  injury 
Corporation    throughout  the  country  reported    to  State  or  local  governments,  but  Governor 

^"'  late  in  February  that  corpora-  Hughes  was  able  to  show  that  Congress  has 
tions,  as  a  rule,  had  been  dilatory  in  filing  the  attempted  to  impose  such  taxes  in  the  past, 
statements  required  by  the  new  federal  tax  and  at  all  events  a  power  should  not  be  con- 
law.  In  several  of  the  large  cities,  however,  ferred  if  it  is  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
it  seemed  probable  that  there  would  be  few  exercised.  Federal  Supreme  Court  decisions 
missing  returns  on  the  first  day  of  March,  the  were  cited  by  the  Governor  in  support  of  his 
expiration  of  the  term  provided  by  the  law  contention.  While  his  argument  was  both 
for  the  rendering  of  these  statements.  The  cogent  and  lucid,  its  importance  lay  not  so 
return  through  the  mail  of  blanks  which  had  much  in  the  soundness  and  force  of  its  legal 
been  forwarded  to  the  addresses  of  corpora-  contentions  as  in  the  eflFect  which  such  a  de- 
tions  by  the  Government  officials  indicated  liverance  in  the  form  of  a  message  from  the 
that  many  companies  that  had  received  char-  Governor  of  the  Empire  State  to  the  Legisla- 
ters  probably  never  engaged  in  actual  busi-  ture  was  sure  to  have  upon  the  discussion  of 
ness.  In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  income-tax  within  and  without  the  State, 
example,  the  list  of  corporations  chartered  It  had  been  assumed  from  the  outset  that  the 
showed  more  than  26,000,  but  it  is  strongly  State  of  New  York  and  probably  all  of  New 
doubted  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  England  would  reject  the  amendment.  Other 
Internal  Revenue  if  there  are  5000  corpora-  States,  it  was  known,  were  waiting  on  the 
tions  on  the  actual  list.  On  the  whole,  it  action  of  New  York.  The  message  of  New 
seems  probable  that  the  income-producing  York's  Governor  gave  the  opponents  of  the 
quality  of  the  new  corporation  tax  has  been  amendment  throughout  the  country  an  argu- 
greatly  overestimated.  It  was  also  discov-  ment  which  they  could  use  with  telling  eflFect 
ered  last  month  by  President  Taft  that  no  in  their  legislatures.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
appropriation  had  been  made  by  Congress  to  however,  they  have  had  little  opportunity 
make  effective  the  publicity  feature  of  the   to  use  it. 
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Chances      Only     thirteen     States    of     the  has  cited  constitutional  authorities  tending  to 

of         Union    have    regular    legislative  show  that  Congress  already  has  all  the  tax- 

Adoption      sessions  during  the  current  year,  ing  power  that  any  sovereign   State  could 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  however,  a  special  have,  and  that  hence   the  language  of  the 

session  of  the  Legislature  has  been  called  and  pending  amendment  can  add  nothing  to  that 

will    consider    the    income-tax    amendment  power.  Senator  Root,  of  New  York,  believes 

along  with  other  propositions.     Among  the  that  the  amendment  should  be  adopted,  and 

legislatures   meeting    this   winter,    those   of  it  is  expected  that  he  will  address  the  Legisla- 

Ohio,   Illinois,   Mississippi,   Kentucky,   Vir-  ture  of  his  State  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 

ginia,  and  South  Carolina  are  expected  to  Governor  Hughes. 
take  action.    Of  these,  Illinois  and  Ohio  are 

counted  as  doubtful,  if  not  positively  hostile  y^.  Both  houses  of  Congress  have 
to  the  amendment.  A  majority  of  the  State  Uving  is  undertaken  to  investigate  the  sub- 
legislatures will  assemble  in  January,  191 1.  '/»«'»««'«  jg^,^.  Qf  current  prices  as  bearing 
Before  that  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  de-  upon  what  it  costs  the  ordinary  family  to  pay 
termine  whether  or  not  the  amendment  has  its  necessary  bills  for  food,  clothing,  and 
any  chance  of  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  other  commodities.  Congress  will  doubtless 
the  total  number  of  States.  Only  twelve  obtain  some  useful  information.  The  Agri- 
States  are  required  to  defeat  it,  and  its  oppo-  cultural  Department,  from  its  own  stand- 
nents  are  now  confident  of  having  secured  point,  is  inquiring  into  the  country's  food  sup- 
the  opposition  of  at  least  deven,  while  five  ply,  and  its  inquiry  must  cover  cost  of  produc- 
others  are  counted  on  as  more  likely  to  re-  tion  and  prices  from  the  producer  to  the  cor- 
ject  than  to  adopt  the  amendment.  The  sumer.  A  generation  ago  the  complaint  al- 
only  State  that  has  thus  far  taken  affirmative  ways  was  that  the  railroads  charged  so  much 
action  is  Alabama,  whose  Legislature  unani-  that  the  producer  was  kept  poor  and  the  con- 
mously  adopted  the  amendment.  sumer  was  kept  hungry.     It  has  become  the 

fashion  to  shift  the  accusation  from  the  XBxV 
A  Poaaibie  There  is  at  least  one  course  open  roads  to  the  trusts.  With  a  few  people  it  is 
w^  to  friends  of  the  amendment  still  a  habit  to  lay  it  all  to  the  tariff.  As  a 
which  might  greatly  improve  matter  of  fact,  the  strain  is  principally  due  to 
Its  chance  of  acceptance.  The  only  change  in  stupendous  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
the  wording  required  to  meet  the  objection  pie.  Things  that  were  the  luxuries  of  the 
raised  by  Governor  Hughes  is  the  omission  few,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  the 
of  the  phrase,  "  from  whatever  source  de-  necessities  of  the  many.  If  there  is  a  meat 
rived,"  as  applied  to  the  individual  incomes  trust, — and  there  seems,  of  course,  to  be  some 
to  be  taxed.  There  is  yet  time  for  Congress  kind  of  combination  of  great  packing  inter- 
to  pass  the  amendment  with  those  words  ests, — its  chief  fault  from  the  consumer's 
omitted,  and  submit  it  to  the  States  before  standpoint  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
the  meeting  of  the  legislatures  in  191 1.  Such  It  ought  to  carry  the  full  benefit  of  its  facili- 
a  course  would  certainly  nullify  the  par-  ties  to  the  very  door  of  the  consumer.  It 
ticular  objection  made  by  Governor  Hughes  ought  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  to  teach 
and  would  probably  unite  in  the  support  of  the  people  that  they  need  not  buy  sirloin 
the  amendment  all  who  think  as  he  does  that  steaks  when  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
the  federal  Government  should  have  the  would  be  just  as  wholesome.  If  we  are  to 
power  to  tax  personal  incomes  when  the  exi-  have  monopoly  at  all,  we  ought  to  enjoy  its 
gency  requires,  but  that  the  States  and  the  unobstructed  benefits.  We  should  also  have 
governments  created  by  the  States  should  be  a  new  kind  of  education  dealing  much  more 
clearly  exempted/ from  any  possible  injurious  directly  with  the  plain,  practical  problems  of 
exercise  of  the  tfexing  power  by  the  Govern-  every-day  life.  If  the  tariff  is  amiss,  let  it  be 
ment  at  Washington.  Governor  Fort,  of  reformed.  If  the  trusts  are  oppressive  and 
New  Jersey,  takes^  issue  with  Governor  make  prices  too  high,  let  the  remedies  be  ap- 
Hughes  on  the  question  of  approving  the  pro-  plied.  If  the  railroads  are  at  fault, — they 
posed  income-tax  amendment,  holding  that  seem  to  be  chief  sufferers, — let  producers  and 
Congress  may  be  trusted  not  to  lay  any  tax  consumers  join  to  get  better  rates.  But  the 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  power  or  in-  fundamental  problem  concerns  the  habits  and 
tegrity  of  the  individual  States.^  The  matter  customs  of  the  people.  Apart  from  that, 
has  also  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  United  there  is  no  answer  to  the  argument  that  the 
Sutei  Senate, where  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  new  flood  of  gold  has  made  prices  higher. 
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In  the  case  nf  meat,  the  price  has 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
people  have  not  been  content  to 
await  the  result  of  long-drawn-out  investiga- 
tions, but  have  taken  a  radical  step  -on  their 
own  account.  The  popular  protest  against 
the  high  price  of  meat  took  the  form  of  a 
boycott  that  rapidly  grew  to  widespread  pro- 
portions. The  movement  began  in  Cleve- 
land, in  the  middle  of  January.  Started  !)y 
a  factory  foreman,  the  idea  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  city.  Labor  unions. 
club.s,  and  other  organizations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, joined  the  movement,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  hundred  thousand  people  had  pledged 
themselves  to  cat  no  meat  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  or  thirty  days.  The  boycott  quickly 
spread  from  Cleveland  to  other  cities,  par- 
ticularly the  large  packing  centers  like  Chi- 
cago, ()maha,  and  Kansas  City,  and  to  cities 
of  the  p:ast  and  the  South,  notably  Boston, 
Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Memphis, 
and  Atlanta.  Buttons  and  placards  were  dis- 
tributed bearing  such  legends  as  "  I  don't  eat 
meat,  do  you?"  and  "No  meat  for  mine 
until  March  i."  It  is  estimated  that  fully  a 
million  people  were  involved  in  the  move- 
ment. The  boycotters  took  the  ground  that 
by  abstaining  from  meat  for  a  time  they  could 
not  only  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  "  meat 
trust,"  but,  by  decreasing  the  demand,  force 
down  prices.  These  results  were  in  a  meas- 
ure accomplished,  locally  and  temporarily. 
In  certain  localities  retailers  cut  their  prices 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  their  stock.  Some  dealers  even  shut  up 
shop  altogether  for  the  time  being.  But  the 
producers  and  packers  promptly  reduced  their 
shipments  of  beef  to  the  boycott  centers,  ad- 
justing the  supply  to  the  decreased  demand 


and  keeping  up  the  former  high  prices,  in 
some  cases  even  raising  them,  to  make  up  for 

diminished  sales.  An  unlocked  for  result  of 
the  decreased  business  was  the  curtailment  of 
help,  packing  houses  discharging  some  of 
their  drivers  and  retail  dealers  dispensing 
ivith  the  services  of  employees.  Another 
natural  result  of  the  boycott  was  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  fish  and  vegetables, 
and  the  appearance  of  meatless  menus  at 
many  private  tables  and  public  restaurants. 
Owing  to  the  public  interest  in  the  subject 
of  our  meat  supply  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  secured  for  this  number  of  the  Review 
(pase  308)  an  informing  article  on  the  beef 
industry,  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Howey,  of  Chi- 
cago, dealing  with  the  various  processes  of 
beef  in  its  course  from  "the  hoof"  to  the 
table  of  the  consumer,  which  will  well  repay 
a  careful  reading. 

Business  '"  mid-February,  just  as  in  Au- 
flraci/oo  gust,  the  curve  of  business  activ- 
mproiaiiie  j^^  g^^.j^g^  [^^.^  customarily.  Last 
month  the  question  was  raised  whether  this 
business  slackening  could  be  considered  un- 
seasonable. President  Earling,  of  the  St, 
Paul  Railroad,  reported  some  cancelling  of 
orders  by  merchants  in  the  Northwest.  ■  Since 
the  state  of  trade  had  been  improving  in 
nearly  every  important  line  with  steadiness 
for  about  two  years,  this  aroused  many  more 
special  reports  from  different  sections.  One 
of  these  came  from  President  Hughitt.  of  the 
neighboring  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, who  found  nothing  backward  in  his 
territory.  Most  of  the  reports  reflected 
quiet,  but  optimism.  The  banks  in  the  South 
and  West  were  experiencing  good  demands 
for  money.  Indeed,  unusual  stores  of  cotton 
and  grain  are  being  held  by  the  farmers  of 
those  sections,  and  the  local  supply  of  monw 
to  finance  their  holdings  has  been  ample. 
The  bank  clearings  for  the  whole  country 
were  heavier  in  January  than  for  any  pri;- 
ceding  month  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  City  the  transactions 
in  stocks  and  bonds  call  for  checks  of  inor- 
dinately large  amounts,  not  representative  of 
trade  in  general.  But  even  outside  of  that 
city  the  increase  in  clearings  was  14  per  cent. 
over  January,  1909;  27.3  percent,  over  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  and  8.8  per  cent,  over  the  busy 
month  of  January,  1907.  All  but  nine  cities 
out  of  the  132  showed  gains  over  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year.  Contrariwise, 
there  was  10  per  cent,  less  building  under 
way  than  during  the  very  aaive  January  of 
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1909.    And  although  pig  iron  production  fell  money  this  year  has   been    much    "easier" 

only  I  per  cent,  from  the  high  record  of  De-  than  it  was  four  years  ago.    Although  there 

cember,  the  inquiries  which  would  mean  pro-  are  tariff  questions  pending  between   Ger- 

duction  for  the  next  three  months  were  fall-  many,     Italy,     France,     and     other    coun- 

ing  off.     Such  conflicting  figures  support  the  tries,  there  is  by  no  means  such  danger  of 

widespread  opinion   that  American   business  war  as  has  made  itself  felt  in  times  not  long 

men,  although  they  see  no  definite  check  to  past.     For  the  United  States  the  balance  of 

prosperity  ahead,  are  puzzled  by  the  recent  trade,  the  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise 

severe  break  in  the  prices  of  standard  stocks,  over  imports,  is  entirely  too  far  below  nor- 

and  have  become  accordingly  cautious.  mal.     It  is  only  about  six  months,  in  fact, 

since  the  balance  was  the  other  way.     Since 

On  February  8  the  average  price  then  the  excess  of  exports  has  not  averaged 

Trad^and     of  representative  railroad  stocks  one-fourth     of     the     $ioo,ooo,ooo-a-month 

Railroads     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^.  gj^^^.^     j^  average  during  the  end  of  1907  and  begin- 

the  autumn  the  price  had  been  $134.     Most  ning  of  1908.    However,  the  basis  of  a  trade 

of  the  difference  had  been  marked  off  just  balance  rests  upon  crops.    The  crop  outlook 

preceding  February  8.    To  this  heavy  break  for  the  United  States  is  very  bright.     This 

in  prices,  covering  a  theoretical  difference  in  year's  acreage  is  to  be  a  large  one.    And  no 

value  for  sixty  stocks  of  more  than  a  billion  reader  needs  to  be  told  that  prices  for  farm 

dollars,    can    be    ascribed     the     immediate  products  are  high.    The  prospect  for  winter 

cause  of  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  hes-  wheat  is,  perhaps,  unprecedentedly  favorable, 
itation.     To  what  a  large  extent  these  price 

changes  are  technical  and  financial,  of  more  j^^  g^^^^^    The    investigation    by    a    joint 

concern  to  investors  than  to  the  producers  Charges  in    committee  of  Congress  resulting 

and   distributers  of  American  commodities,  ongress      fj-Qn^    charges    in    the    so-called 

is  explained  on  page  374.     As  to  railroads,  Ballinger-Pinchot     controversy     went     for- 

one  condition  weighs  upon  their  profits  much  ward  last  month  with  doors  wide  open  to 

more    directly   than    upon    the   earnings   of  the  public  and  upon  a  plan  of  the  utmost 

those  they  serve, — namely,  the  "  higher  cost  thoroughness.     After  Mr.  Glavis  and  others 

of  living."     This  is  a  very  real  drain  upon  attacking  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 

the  net  earnings  of  a  corporation  prevented  for  some  days  been  represented   by  several 

by  public  sentiment  or  legislation,  or  both,  lawyers,   it  was   desired   by   the   committee 

from  raising  its  rates  to  keep  pace  with  its  that     Mr.     Ballinger    should    also    engage 

increased  bills  for  everything,  from  paint  to  counsel,  so  that  the  procedure  on  both  sides 

labor,  of  both  of  which,   for  example,  the  might  take  the  same  course.     Mr.  Ballinger 

railroads  are  the  largest  consumers.     Thus,  preferred  not  to  be  represented  by  Western 

the  latest  monthly  earnings  of  the  Atchison  lawyers,  who  might  have  land  cases  pending 

railway,  although  its  "  gross  "  was  actually  before  the  Department.    By  advice  of  Pres- 

larger,  showed  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million  ident  Taft,  therefore,  he  obtained  the  serv- 

dollars  from  the  month  jjreceding  in  "  net,"  ices  of  a  Tennessee  lawyer,   Mr.  John  J. 

due  to  higher  expenses.  *  The  same  is  true  Vertrees^  who  came  into  the  case  as  an  entire 

of  the  Northwestern,   the   Illinois  Central  stranger,  with  a  high  professional  and  per- 

and  the  Union  Pacific,  among  many  other  sonal  reputation.     As  an  expert  in  the  land 

representative    companies.      Thus    for    two  laws    Mr.    Carl    Rasch,     formerly    United 

years   comparatively    few   new   roads    have  States  District  Attorney  in  Montana,  assists 

been  built  or  new  cars  or  locomotives  or-  Mr.  Vertrees.     The  attack  upon  Mr.  Bal- 

dered.     However,     these    conditions     affect  linger  is  principally    represented    by    Mr. 

the  owners  of  railroad  stocks  more  than  the  Louis  Brandeis,  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer, 

shippers  and  travelers  from  communities  al-  who  was  at  the  start  retained  in  the  interest 

ready  well  served  by  railroads.  of  Mr.   Glavis,  and  of  'the  charges  which 

have  been  urged  from  week  to  week  through 

^^   ^^      The  broadest  business  viewpoint  the  pages  of  Colliers,    We  can  do  no  better 

amt        of  all  looks  to  the  nation's  pro-  than  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  sugges- 

^^^       ductiveness,  and  to  the  ability  of  tions  published  in  this  Review  last  month, 

other  nations  to  pay  for  their  share  of  ex-  to   the  effect  that  wise   men   might   allow 

ports.     Upon  this  fundamental  ground  the  themselves  to  avoid  a  controversial  attitude 

attempted  comparison  of   1910  with    1906  of  mind  in  this  whole  affair  until  they  were 

fails    utterly.      In    every    civilized    nation  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 
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oral  standpoints.  Each  of  his  criticisms  is 
worthy  of  tlie  most  thoroiinh  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  Ciinnression- 
al  committees.  It  ought  to  be  easily  possible 
to  pass  a  bill  that  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment nf  unused  water  powers,  while 
retaining  the  Governmcni's  right  at  some 
future  period  to  resume  its  control  or  make 
a  fresh  lease,  Mr,  Pinchot  criticises  that 
detail  of  the  hill  dealing  with  reclamation 
projects  whicli  would  seem  to  permit  the 
sale  of  water  to  an\  persons  except  actual 
residents  and  occupiers  of  the  reclaimed 
land.  He  passes  over  all  the  other  matters 
presented  in  the  BalHnger  bill  regulating 
ri-c!amati<in  projects.  Air.  Pinchot's  discus- 
sion ot  this  bill  is  not  complete  enough.  His 
reasons  for  opposing  the  Hallinger  bill  for 
the  sale  of  timber  and  timber  lands  are, 
however,  clearly  and  strongly  stated.  This 
is  Mr.  Pinchot's  own  special  subject,  and  his 
views  upon  it  are  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect. He  opposes  the  bill  for  the  classi- 
fication of  public  lands  as  failing  to  separate 
the  surface  from  the  underlying  mineral.  It 
is  already  plain  that  as  presiilcnt  of  the 
Conservation  Association  Mr.  Pinchot  can 
render  the  country  a  most  useful  service. 


„    ._         Nine    hills   relating  to   the  con- 

Plncftof  on  r  , 

Mb  Conief-  servation  of  natural  resources, 
"""  ^"'*  prepared  under  the  direction  ot 
Secretary  Itallingcr,  were  intHnluced  in 
Congress  on  January  i8.  Mr.  Pinchot,  as 
president  of  the  National  Conservation  As- 
sociation, has  issued  a  statement  on  these 
bills.  The  most  important  is  the  one  that 
gives  clear  authority  to  the  Executive  to 
guard  the  public  domain  by  withdrawal  of 
lands.  As  reported  by  Senator  Nelson,  this 
bill  ought  to  be  promptly  passed.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Administration  and  also  of 
Mr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the  asso- 
ciation they  represent.  The  bill  relating  to 
coal  and  the  one  dealing  with  phosphate,  oil, 
asphalt,  and  natural  gas  separate  the  surface 
of  the  land  from  tlie  underlying  minerals, 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  minerals  by  lease 
and  not  by  sale,  are  said  to  be  modeled  on 
Mr.  Nelson's  former  bill,  and  are  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  proposes  de- 
sirable amendments.  Mr.  Pinchot  com- 
mends the  bill  for  the  survey  of  railroad 
land  grants,  with  suggested  amendments. 
He  criticises  the  water-power  bill  from  sev- 
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^,^i„  Next  fall  and  winter  will  proba- 
«» s«rf»  biy  witness  an  exciting  race  be- 
'  tween  two  well-equipped  Antarc- 
tic expeditions,  one  American  and  one  British, 
to  "  discover  "  the  South  Pole.  Preparations 
for  the  British  expedition,  which  is  to  be 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Robert  F. 
Scott,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  have  already  ad- 
vanced far,  and  the  British  Government,  as 
was  noted  last  month,  has  granted  $100,000 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  enter- 
prise. In  the  summer  of  1901  Captain  Scott 
led  an  Antarctic  expedition,  which  was  re- 
markably successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
scientific  research.  He  intends  to  go  over 
much  the  same  route  as  that  taken  by  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton  two  years  ago.  The  Brit- 
ish plans  had  scarcely  been  published  to  the 
world  before  Commander  Peary,  in  a  speech 
last  month  at  a  remarkable  testimonial  given 
to  him  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  City,  announced  that  he  would 
help  send  an  American  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  in  the  Roosevelt,  the  ship  that 
took  him  to  the  far  north.  Commander 
Peary  received  an  enthusiastic  ovation  when 
he  declared  that  the  $10,000  presented  to 
him  on  that  occasion  would  be  deposited  in 
a  bank  as  additional  contribution  from  him- 
self toward  fitting  out  the  American  South 
Polar  expedition.  In  communicating  this  offer 
to  the  National  Geographic  Society  Com- 
mander Peary  made  the  one  condition  that 
the  society  itself  raise  $50,000  as  its  share 
of  the  undertaking.  This  condition  has  been 
accepted.  Commander  Peary  does  not  in- 
tend to  take  part  in  the  proposed  expedition 
himself,  but  plans  to  place  it  under  the  com- 


mand of  Capt.   "  Bob  "   Bartlett,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  the  north. 

The  American  expedition,  if  all 

o/'cirn'oa  SP^  well,  will  start  from  the 
United  States  some  time  in  the 
coming  autumn.  Coates  Land,  which  is  on 
the  Antarctic  "  continent,"  south  of  Cape 
Horn,  will  be  the  starting-point.  Leaving 
this  region  in  February,  igii,  it  is  hoped  that 
in  about  one  year  the  South  Pole  will  be 
reached,  possibly  {to  quote  the  good-hu- 
mored irony  of  Lieutenant  Shackleton)  "to 
find  the  British  expedition  already  there." 
By  an  interesting  coincidence,  just  as  the 
newspapers  were  announcing  the  friendly 
rivalry  of  America  and  Britain  in  this  mat- 
ter of  South  Polar  exploration,  a  cable  dis- 
patch from  Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost 
point  of  Chile,  toid  of  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Charcot,  the  French  scientist,  with  his  ship, 
the  Pourquoi Pas,  after  more  than  a  year's  ex- 
ploration of  the  Antarctic.  Dr.  Charcot  left 
France  in  August,  1908,  with  his  expedition, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  experts  in  astro- 
nomical, meteorological,  and  biological  sci- 
ence. Dr.  Charcot  himself  is  an  expert  bac- 
teriologist. He  reports  having  reached  lati- 
tude 70  degrees  south,  to  have  discovered  new 
land,  surveyed  coast  lines,  rectified  old  maps, 
and  secured  much  new  valuable  scientific 
information. 

The  great  development  of  the 
Topiet"     Canadian    Northwest,    with    the 

consequent  increase  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  past  t\Vo  dec- 
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ades.  In  the  ten  years  ending  last  December 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Spskatche\ian, 
and  Alberta  increased  the  area  under  culti- 
vation from  2,<xx),(X>o  acres  to  nearly  7,000,- 
000.  We  reproduce  on  this  page  a  strikinp 
diagram  illustrating  this  fact  from  the  Moiir- 
tary  Times  of  Toronto.  The  Dominion  is 
very  proud  of  its  agricultural  resources,  and 
next  of_its  progress  in  railroad  building.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa,  more  than 
1 100  miles  of  railroads  were  built  in  the  year 
1909.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  present  year 
it  was  estimated  by  the  statistician  referred  to 


above,  that  there  were  24. 104  miles  of  railway 
in  operation  in  the  Dominion.  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  has  a  conservation 
problem,  and  she  is  facing  this  problem  with 
vigor  and  far-sightedness.  The  Honorable 
Clifford  Sifton,  M.  P.,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  recently  formed  Commission  for  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Natural  Resources  of  Can- 
ada, has  organized  a  field  service  which  is  at 
present  inspecting  the  forests  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  population  of  Canada  at  the  be- 
ginning of  igog  was  slightly  over  7,000,000. 
A  Canadian  topic  of  particular  interest  to 
Americans  last  month  was  the  first  munic- 
ipal election  held  in  the  city  of  Montreal 
under  the  system  recently  inaugurated,  doing 
away  with  the  Aldermanic  Committee  plan. 
Dr.  Guerin,  the  new  Mayor,  a  leading  Cath- 
olic physician,  was  the  nominee  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Association,  which  for  several  years  has 
been  fighting  the  "  graft "  element  of  the 
city.  All  the  members  of  the  Council  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  old  regime  were  de- 
feated at  the  late  election. 

After  j'cars  of  apparently  fruit- 
seems  as 
summer 
t  of  the 
the  gov- 
id    New- 


,  ...    less  negotiations  it 

though  the  coming 
would  witness  a  definite  scttlemei 
vexatious  fisheries  dispute  between 
ernments  of  the  United  States  a 
foundland.  June  i  has  been  fixed  as  the 
date  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  for  the 
final  adjustment  of  all  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  prob- 
lem. Senator  Root  has  been  chosen  to  be 
American  counsel  before  the  tribunal.  Most 
of  us  are  wont  to  believe  that  the  fish- 
eries industrv  is  the  only  one  engaging  the 
of 'Newfoundlanders.     It  is  a  re- 
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markable    fact,    however,    that    during    the  purpose  is  to  "  advertise  Porto  Rico,  to  se- 

past  three  years  this  North  American  pos-  cure  markets  for  her  coffee  and  fruits,  and 

session  of  Great  Britain  has  developed  at  a  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  information,  both 

rapid    rate,   commercially   and    industrially,  locally  and  abroad." 
The  value  of  the  fishery  industry  for  1909 

is  reported  ajS  double  that  of  the  preceding  j he  Presidential^    ^^^    Presidential    campaign 

year.     During  1909  also  there  was  opened  Campaign     proceeds  in  Mexico,  slowly  and, 

on   the   island   the   Harmsworth   Mill,  one  "   "^*     so   far  as   the   outside   world   is 

of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  plants  in  the  aware,  without  undue  excitement,  the  Amer- 

world.     On  January  26,  the  opening  day  ican  people,  w^ith  an  interest  that  is  based  on 

of  the  winter  session  of  the  colonial  legisla-  political,   economic,   and  humanitarian  con- 

ture,  all  the  local  newspapers  printed  their  siderations,   watch    and   hope   for   the   elec- 

issues  on  the  first  paper  ever  manufactured  tion  of  a  worthy  successor  to  Diaz  in  the 

on  the  island  from  native  stock.     Early  last  Presidential   chair   in    Mexico    City.      The 

year,    it   will    be    remembered,    Sir   Robert  present  year  is  to  be  a  memorable  one  for 

Bond,    the    Premier,    resigned,    and    in    the  Mexicans.     In  June  the   Presidential  elec- 

general  election  that  followed  In  May  there  tion  will  be  held.  On  September  15  General 

was    a    complete    change    of    political    su-  Diaz  will  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday, 

premacy,   resulting  in  the  elevation  to  the  and,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  all  Mexico 

premiership  of  Sir   Edward    Morris.     The  will  celebrate  with  him.  The  very  next  day, — 

mining  industry  of  Newfoundland  is  being  September  16, — the  country  will  commemo- 

developed  at  a  rapid  rate.     Statistics  show  a  rate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mexi- 

greater  Increase  in  value  of  minerals  taken  can  independence, 
out  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  the  two 

years  preceding.  Mexico       What   Is  actually  happening   in 

Under  MexIco  Under  Diaz?  Is  it  true. 
The  New  '^^^  ^^^^  embodying  President  as  set  forth  in  a  number  of  arti- 
Law  for  Taft's  ideas  on  the  reforms  cjes  recently  published  in  American  news- 
necessary  for  government  in  papers  and  magazines  (from  one  of  which 
Porto  Rico  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  we  quoted  in  our  issue  for  November  last), 
January  29.  This  measure,  drafted  by  Sec-  that  the  land  Is  full  of  political  unrest,  riots, 
retary  Dickinson  after  his  recent  visit  to  the  corruption,  slavery,  and  political  murder, 
island,  is  to  be  an  organic  law  to  replace  the  with  revolution  and  chaos  to  follow  in  the 
Foraker  act.  It  provides  for  voluntary,  in-  near  future?  General  Porfirlo  Diaz  came 
dividual  citizenship  on  the  condition  that  the  into  the  Presidency  in  1877  and,  excepting 
applicant  for  naturalization  can  read  and  the  four  years  from  1880  to  1884,  has  gov- 
write,  owns  taxable  property,  or  Is  a  mem-  erned  Mexico  continuously  and  absolutely 
ber  of  a  firm  that  owns  taxable  property,  to  the  present  day.  His  power  originated  in 
The  measure  also  provides  for  a  Senate  of  physical  force  and  has  endured  by  virtue  of 
thirteen  members,  eight  to  be  appointed  and  mental  supremacy.  He  took  up  the  manage- 
five  elected.  The  Legislature  is  to  meet  ment  of  a  nation  Involved  in  revolution,  yet 
every  two  years,  although  elections  are  to  endowed  with  a  constitution  granting  liberty 
be  held  once  in  four  years.  The  Governor,  of  life  and  property  and  a  system  of  courts 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  will  admirably  planned  to  administer  justice;  a 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  nation  with  little  or  no  credit,  Inadequate 
of  the  United  States,  without  any  fixed  term,  transportation  facilities,  few  Industries,  no 
and  all  officials  of  the  courts  are  to  be  ap-  prosperity,  but  with  a  potentiality  in  Its 
pointed  by  the  President.  Other  provisions  mines,  its  lands,  Its  rivers.  Its  forests,  suffi- 
of  the  bill  are  for  a  central  bureau  of  health,  cient  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  most  con- 
a  civil-scrvice  system,  and  a  duty  on  coffee  servative.  Commercially  his  control  has 
to  foreign  countries.  The  budget  for  the  brought  remarkable  results,  a  staunch  credit, 
present  year,  the  passage  of  which  in  preced-  railroads,  steamship  lines,  factories,  irriga- 
ing  years  has  been  obstructed  and  postponed  tion,  water-power,  mining  development,  agri- 
to  the  last  moment,  was  passed  by  the  Legis-  cultural  growth.  Politically  he  has  silenced 
lature  on  January  29,  on  the  fourteenth  day  revolutions  and  made  progress  toward  put- 
of  the  session.  T^arly  last  month  the  Porto  ting  Into  practice  the  principles  of  the  con- 
Rico  Association  was  formally  organized  by  stltution  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
promineqt  business  men  of  the  island.   The  Life  and  property  are  safe  in  Mexico  to-day. 
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A  nation's  growth  and  age  come  ^^^        Although    the    news    dispatches 

Probfefna     ^^cn  more  slowly  than  a  man's.  Situation  in    from  the  seat  of  the  civil  war  in 

The  maturity  of  Diaz  the  man  icaragua  f,jfcaragua  have  been  rather  con- 
must  outrun  that  of  his  country.  His  fusing  for  some  weeks,  it  became  evident  by 
mind  foresaw  this,  and  besides  the  re-  the  middle  of  last  month  that  the  revolution- 
suits  he  has  accomplished,  political  and  com-  ists  were  winning.  The  two  armies  of  Gen- 
mercial,  he  is  to  be  credited  with  really  eral  Estrada  were  advancing  westward.  It 
noble  efforts  to  pave  the  way  for  his  sue-  was  reported  that  they  had  defeated  the  gov- 
cessor.  How  difficult  is  his  task  can  only  be  ernment  troops  in  several  engagements, 
felt  by  those  who  know  the  life  and  thought  Their  object  was  to  capture  Managua,  the 
and,  above  all,  the  hereditary  character  of  capital,  where  Dr.  Madriz,  who  was  elected 
the  Mexican  people.  "  Diaz  is  sure  that  the  in  December  to  succeed  Zelaya,  administered 
spirit  he  h«is  established  will  not  brook  from  the  government  by  military  force.  Two 
another  the  absolutism  which  he  inaugurated  American  war  vessels,  under  command  of  Ad- 
and  maintained,  an  absolutism  no  doubt  just  miral  Kimball,  have  been  in  the  harbor  of 
c'Ls  essential  in  the  early  formative  period  as  Corinto,  Nicaragua's  seaport  on  the  Pacific, 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  more  developed  char-  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
acter  and  mind  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  can  citizens  and  American  interests  in  the  re- 
hand,  he  remembers  how  little  time  and  op-  gion.  Whether  there  is  to  be  any  further 
portunity  his  people  have  had  to  learn  self-  service  required  of  the  American  warships 
government.  The  very  element  of  his  sys-  and  marines  depends  entirely  upon  the  char- 
tem  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  construe-  acter  of  the  settlement  which  is  made  of  the 
tive  period  has  prevented  the  development  of  Nicaraguan  dispute.  While  the  civil  war 
characteristics  in  his  people  which  would  continues  in  Nicaragua,  the  Central  Ameri- 
solve  the  problem  now  confronting  the  coun-  can  Peace  Congress  has  been  in  session  at  San 
try.  At  the  same  time  no  other  man  can  Salvador.  It  has  adopted  resolutions  favor- 
wield  the  club  he  has  handled  so  easily,  ing  the  gold  standard,  a  system  of  tariff  reci- 
The  nation  is  not  yet  educated  to  demo-  procity  for  the  five  republics,  the  unification 
cratic  government,  and  yet  it  has  passed  out  of  their  consular  services  abroad,  and  the 
of  the  stage  of  one-man  power.  What  is  to  compulsory  use  of  the  metric  system, 
be  the  compromise? 

Building  ^  "^^^^  auspicious  beginning  has 
Slow  1  here  is  among  Mexicans  an  Warships  for  been  made  by  American  manu- 
but  steady  cver-growing  demand  for  more  oreigners  (^Q^^j-ers  in  the  business  of  build- 
rogresa  congressional  power,  a  more  in-  ing  warships  for  foreign  powers.  We  re- 
dependent  judiciary,  and  a  general  observ-  marked  last  month  that  despite  the  charge 
ance  of  constitutional  rights,  which,  in  Mex-  made  of  South  American  hostility  growing 
ico,  are  as  liberal  as  anywhere.  Real  popu-  out  of  the  State  Department's  attitude  toward 
lar  education  and  the  break-up  of  the  present  Nicaragua,  Secretary  Knox's  Latin- American 
system  of  large  land  holdings  are  also  de-  policy  had  been  justified  by  its  results.  A 
manded.  That  serious  abuses  exist  cannot  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  was  furnished 
be  denied.  But  Mexico  is  a  land  of  promise,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  the  announcement 
not  yet  a  land  of  perfection.  An  illustration  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  course  of  the 
of  how  she  is  progressing  may  be  found  in  the  State  Department  toward  Chile  and  Nica- 
dispatch  from  Mexico  City,  given  in  the  ragua  was  calling  forth  so  much  hostile  criti- 
newspapers  last  month.  Governor  Landa  cism  the  Argentine  Republic  was  induced  to 
of  the  Federal  District,  we  are  toU,  is  award  to  American  firms  contracts  for  the 
preparing  to  erect  modern  tenements  in  the  construction  of  warships  to  the  value  of 
capital  at  a  public  expense  of  $8,000,000  $22,000,000.  The  contracts  for  building 
(Mexican),  the  object  being  to  improve  the  these  vessels,  which  are  to  be  of  the  Dread- 
condition  of  the  poor.  The  tenements  will  nouj^ht  class,  were  signed  in  London  on  Feb- 
be  rented  and  looked  after  by  the  district  ruary  5  between  representatives  of  the  Ar- 
government.  The  proposed  new  buildings  gentine  Government  and  the  president  of 
will  be  modern  as  to  construction  and  sani-  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  of 
tary  equipment.  The  American  people  and  Quincy,  Mass.  The  ships  will  each  be  of 
Government  are  in  full  sympathy  with  Mex-  28,000  tons  displacement,  and  must  develop 
ico's  efforts  to  enlighten  herself  and  to  a  speed  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  knots.  The 
progress  in  the  paths  of  peace.  Fore  River  Company  will  build  only  one  of 
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the  ships.  It  has  sublet  the  contract  for  the 
other  to  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  works.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  building  of  the  battleships 
was  authorized  agreement  was  made  to  pur- 
chase a  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel  from 
American  mills. 

Tia  Libetai  Disappointmeot  as  to  the  present 
"f'rtoff "  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
"'""  is  the  way  a  prominent  English 
Liberal  leader  is  reported  as  summing  up  the 
after-election  feelings  of  his  party.  An 
equally  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind  has  evi- 
dently taken  possession  of  the  Unionists  and 
the  so-called  Laborite  group.  The  only  po- 
litical camp  in  Great  Britain  in  which  there 
is  any  degree  of  elation  over  the  results  of 
the  general  election,  which  ended  on  January 
29,  is  that  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  The 
Liberal  Ministry,  in  appealing  to  the  coun- 
try, asked  and  hoped  for  a  popular  verdict 
which  would  return  them  to  power  with  a 
good  working  majority.  The  figures  of  the 
final  count,  however,  give  them  but  one  vote 
more  than  their  Unionist  opponents, — 274- 
273, — and  make  them  absolutely  dependent 
for  the  enactment  of  their  extensive  program 
into  law  upon  the  Labor  members  and  the 
Nationalists.  These  two  groups,  it  is  true, 
almost  always  vote  the  Liberal  way,  or,  to 
put  it  in  other  words,  never  vote  with  the 
Conservatives.  Mr.  Asquith,  however,  will 
have  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  in  every  case 
before  the  Liberal  program.can  be  carried  to 
victory.  The  position  of  the  Premier  is  well 
set  forth  by  a  cartoon  from  Punch,  which  we 
reproduce  on  this  page. 

i/nioait  ^^  ^'  Liberals  are  disappointed  at 
OaiBi  itvt  at  their  reduced  majority,  it  cannot 
Eraeetai  ^  ^^jj  ^j^^^  ^j^^j^  Unionist  op- 
ponents are  any  more  satisfied.  They  com- 
pletely failed  to  secure  the  large  vote  they 
expected.  Basing  their  figures  on  the  by- 
elections,  and  in  view  of  the  historic  fact  that 
for  the  last  half  century  only  one  British 
Ministry  has  gone  to  the  country  for  re-elec- 
tion and  esc^ed  defeat,  the  Unionists  had 
been  predicting  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals 
and  their  own  triimiph.  The  results,  how- 
ever, while  showing  considerable  Unionist 
gains,  have  not  nearly  justified  their  expecta- 
tions, and  Mr.  Bal^ur  is  reported  to  have 
openly  admitted  that  his  party  would  not 
willingly  assume  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment on  such  a  slendec  majority  as  is  now 
commanded  by  Mr.  Asquith.  The  Parlia- 
f  strength  of  the  Irish  party  remains 


THE  "  MAN 

DATE  '■  AS 

MR.   ASQUITH  VIEWS   ft   NOW 

LiRERtl. 

Champion 

■■  I  asked  for  a  charger,  and 

tlicy  give  m 

e  Ihis!" 

From  Punch  (I^ondon) 

the  same  as4)efore  election,  82,  of  which  lO 
are  Independents,  followers  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  opposed  to  the  Redmond  leadership. 
During  the  past  six  successive  elections  the 
status  of  the  Irish  group  has  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged.  This  prompts  one  of  the 
Liberal  English  leaders  to  remark  that 
"  while  the  stable  English  vary  at  the  polls, 
the  fickle  Irish  remain  invariably  solid." 

Wfat  '^^^  ''"^  election  figures,  274 
Can  m      Liberals,  273  Unionists,  82  Na- 

""  tionalists,  and  41  Laborites.  will 
give  Mr.  Asquith  a  majority  of  124,  always 
providing  he  keeps  in  line  the  Irish  and  La- 
borite members.  What  can  he  do  with  such 
a  majority  so  constituted?  When  Parlia- 
ment formally  assembled  on  the  15th  of  last 
month  it  proceeded  at  once  with  the  cere- 
monies of  swearing  in  the  members.  This 
procedure  continued  until  the  21st,  when  the 
King's  speech  was  read  before  the  new  House 
of  Commons.  The  ministry  owes  its  rather 
precarious  hold  on  life  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  electoral  funds  have  been  quite  exhausted 
by  the  recent  election,  making  a  second  ap- 
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peal  to  .the  country  nut  of  the  question  just 
now,  much  as  such  an  appeat  might  be  de- 
sired to  secure  a  more  definite  mandate  from 
the  people.  It  seems  certain  that  a  vote  in 
the  budget  will  be  taken  very  early  in  the 
session  and  then  immediate  attention  given  to 
the  question  of  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords. 

strong  That  the  Irish  members  realize 
PosK/on  0/  their  strenjjth  in  holding  the  bal- 
'  '"  ance  of  power  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  "  ultimatum  "  reported  to  have  been 
delivered  to  Premier  Asquith  on  February 
II  by  Mr.  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish 
party.  Mr.  Redmond,  who  has  just  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
delivered  his  "  ultimatum  "  at  Dublin,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  election,  in  these  words : 

Mr.  As(|uilh  is  a  man  of  his  word,  and  I  would 
not  insult  the  Prime  Minister  by  suKgestiiig  that 
he  is  likely  to  go  back  on  his  Homo  Rule  declara- 
tion. For  tlie  govenimtnt  to  pass  the  budget 
and  postpone  the  veto  question  is  a  policy  that 
Ireland  cannot  and  will  not  approve,  but  if  the 
Premier  stands  to  his  pledges  he  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Irish  party. 

Later  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Redmond 
gave  the  Premier  assurance  that  the  Irish 
members  would  "  make  no  deliberate  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  government  as  in  the  matter 
of  the  order  of  dealing  with  the  budget  and 
veto  questions."  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Independent  Labor  party,  h!ld  at  New- 
port on  February  9,  Mr,  James  Keir  Hardie, 
presiding  officer,  announced  that  the  Liberal 
program  was  not  radical  enough  to  suit  his 
party,  the  policy  of  wliich  was  "  to  sweep  the 


Lords  into  oblivion  at  once."  It  should  be 
added  that  the  sutfragette  leaders  have  sent 
an  open  letter  to  the  Premier  promising  for 
the  present  to  "  abstain  from  militant  tac- 
tics "  until  the  government  has  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  stating  its  intention  concerning 
"  Votes  for  Women." 

wiMi  Did  ^*  "^^y  ^^  ^^''^  ^^^  election  has 
**«£'<"''"  really  expressed  nothing  clear  or 
decisive  as  to  public  opinion 
regarding  the  three  main  questions  be- 
fore the  electors:  (l)  Mr.  Lloyd -George's 
"Socialistic"  budget;  (2)  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  the  Commons;  or 
(3)  Free  Trade  vs.  Tariff  Reform  (Pro- 
tection). It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  pass  the  budget,  since, 
on  the  face  of  the  election  returns,  the  coun- 
try decided  against  the  Peers  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  order,  however,  to  secure  the 
certain  support  of  the  Irish  in  passing  this 
budget,  and  in  subsequent  reform  legislation 
touching  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Chancellor  will  be  obliged  to 
modify  the  budget,  probably  omitting  the 
whisky  tax,  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  Irish. 
The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  seems 
to  be  assured,  both  parties  now  supporting  it. 
Conservatives  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  the 
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Lords  themselves  have  already  expressed 
themselves  as  willing  to  accept  moderate 
changes  at  once  in  order  to  ward  off  more 
drastic  reforms  later.  It  seems  likely  that 
some  sort  of  Home  Rule  measure  for  Ireland 
will  be  introduced  in  the  Commons.  The 
solid  Conservative  vote  and  some  of  the  Lib- 
eral strength,  however,  is  certain  to  oppose 
any  such  measure,  and  the  attainment  of 
Home  Rule  is  therefore  still  an  uncertainty 
of  the  future. 

Smn<  RtuBro  Despite  the  bitter  feeling  stirred 
oftiu  Laat  up  by  the  recent  election  it  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted  in  Eng- 
land that  the  record  of  the  Parliament  just 
ended  is  a  noble  one  for  the  number  of  worthy 
and  useful  measures  it  enacted  into  law. 
Radical  reforms  were  effected  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  Empire  by  the  an- 
nual army  act.  Three  significant  laws  af- 
fecting the  navy  were  passed,  all  making  for 
a  united  imperial  sea  power  in  which  the 
colonies  should  eventually  take  part.  The 
Irish  Land  act  was  a  rather  complex  meas- 
ure. Its  net  result  was  the  appropriation  on 
imperial  credit  of  a  large  sum  of  money  addi- 
tional to  the  amount  appropriated  bv  the 
Wyndham  act  of  1903  to  aid  in  the  purchase 
of  land  by  Irish  tenant  farmers  The  In 
dian  Councils  act,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 


alleviate  discontent  in  India  through  giving 
the  natives  a  greater  share  in  the  government, 
seems  to  have  begun  well.  Good  results  also 
have  already  followed  from  that  epoch-mak- 
ing statute  accomplishing  the  federation  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  line  of  "  Social  Re- 
form"  the  record  of  the  recently  ended, Par- 
liamentary session  was  a  noteworthy  one. 
The  inauguration  of  national  labor  exchanges 
was  inteniiej  to  deal  with  the  unemployment 
question  in  a  broad  and  progressive  way. 
This  system  was  put  into  effective  operation 
on  the  first  of  last  month,  when  100  ex- 
changes were  opened  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain, The  object  of  these  exchanges  is  not 
charity  or  relief,  but  to  bring  unemployed 
men  and  women  into  communication  with 
employers  desiring  labor.  Another  important 
labor  measure  is  the  Trade  Boards  act. 
These  Trade  Boards  are  established  to  con- 
sider "any  matter  regarding  industrial  con- 
ditions in  their  trade  upon  reference  from  a 
government  department  and  to  report  there- 
on," The  last  Parliament  also  passed  Mr. 
John  Burns's  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
act,  which  regulates  "  the  construction  of  bet- 
ter dwellings  for  the  poor  and  aims  to  wipe 
out  overcrowded  and  unhealthy  quarters  in 
the  cities  bj  compulsory  process."  The  en- 
tire number  of  laws  placed  on  the  statute 
books  by  the  last  Parliament  was  49, 
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Liaij  nttpcied  by  the  recent  overflow 
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THE    CARE    DES    INVAUDES.    ONE   OF   THE    MOST    FAMOUS    BUILDINGS   OF   PARIS 


Tilt  Siege  of   ^'*"   ^''"^^  ''"^   ^^'^^  "^  ''"■'  '^'"'^' 

Paiieby  munc,  in  1871,  has  tht'  French 
'  '"'  capital  experienced  such  a  week 
as  that  which  tried  its  soul  diirinf;  the  last 
seven  days  of  the  month  of  Januarj*.  Pari^ 
has  more  than  once  in  her  history  suffered 
from  floods  of  a  disastrous  nature,  but  \\z 
must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  find  record  of  an  inunda- 
tion as  destructive  as  that  \v)u'ch  b^'gan  on 
January  25.  The  waters  of  the  River  Seine 
had  been  rising  steadily  for  several  days.  Fi- 
nally they  overflowed  the  banks  eviTjivherc 
in  the  city  and.  gradually  spreading  over  the 
streets,  penetrated  into  the  sewers,  subways, 
and  cellars  of  buildings,  until  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  entire  city  was  submerged.  Un- 
usually heavy  rains  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern provinces  had  extended  over  several 
weeks.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Seine  and  in  its  tributaries 
was  finally  so  increased  by  these  rains  that 
when  the  river  reached  Paris  it  attained  a 
maximum  of  30  feet  above  its  normal  height. 
The  river  system,  including  the  Marne, 
Yonne,  and  Anbc,  of  which  the  Seine  is  the 
outlet,  drains  a  large  portion  of  the  north 
of  France,  and  the  provinces  through  which 
these  rivers  flow  were,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  days  of  the  flood,  like  one  vast  lake. 
Many  square  miles  were  inundated. 


The  fiwn     '■'  ''^'  ahogother  unexpected  char- 
a  Of.o(       acter  of  the  calamity   is  vividly 
""""*      set    forth    by   one  of   the   news- 
paper correspondents  In  these  words,  written 
when  the  Hood  «as  at  its  height: 

Here  is  iiiir  rivrr.  uut  yreat  as  the  world's 
rivers  RO.  Ilinviiitr  Ihriiucii  I'lie  of  the  world's 
grt'atcst  citifs.  iin-tiM-ly  wIkti;  tlic  triumph  of 
iiiim's  t'liKiiu'iTiiiK  nvtr  iialuri'  svi-nis  all  but  filial. 
And  suddenly.  willi.>iit  iv.irninK  from  men  of 
scii'cice.  tliu  river  le:ii«  up  v>  feet  frinji  its  bed 
-ind  usi-s  [l!1  tlie  di\ia's  .if  mrui.— bis  subways 
and  si-wers  loiil  elwiric  Knlleries,— lo  rush  madly 
beneath  the  tity's  sirivls.  bursliiiK  up  far  from 
Its  u^ual  eniirse  in  desirnyiin;  iTilar;icIs,  seeping 
IhrouKb  ceihir  w:ilN  milil  wli.>lc  r|nnrters  stand 
(leeii  in  w;it('r  nnil  all  tlif  bnn-ii-^  are  ireacher- 
onsty  ntidemiined.  I'av.'ineiiU  sink  in  long 
strelclieri;  c.ivities  of  iniktir>wii  .leptb  appear, 
ImbblinK  over  wiib  thr  mu.l.lv  wnler.  The  walls 
of  the  Kreut.'-t  hnil.lin 


-nlTer 


leukLble 


the  1: 


;  of  n 


■nine  when  the  wa- 
"Caturc  has  attacked 
So  tar  she  has  the 
|.oix),ooo  snuU  in  Paris  and  its 
iins,  or  more  than  5/X)0,000 
llood,  at  least  2oo/xx>  already 


le.t  work-. 


HMirie     ^  number  of  the  historic  buIlJ- 
"""na"'!!  '"  '"^"*  "^  ''""  '■'*'''  "''■■'^  submerged 
'"'*'"'      so  that  accc>s  to  them  was  possi- 
ble only  by  means  of  boats.    These  included 
the  famous  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
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HOW  THE   FLOOD   ALMOST   SUBMERGED   THE   ALEXANDER   [il,    BRIDGE 
(Wtten  the  rtrer  li  at  ItH  normal  [cvcl  tlie  nrclipn  af  )lil^  lulilg"   av  tnouty  five  Cii^t  nlH>vc  tlic  Kurtxce  of 
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Church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  the  St.  Lazare  ferers.     The  French  Parliament  itself  has 

railway   station.      The   water    invaded    the  appropriated  $4(X),ooo  for  relief,  and  public 

subways,  put  the  Metropolitan  Railway  out  subscription,  it  was  reported  last  month,  had 

of  commission,   filled  up  almost  all  of  the  already  brought   in   five   or   six   times  that 

splendid  system,  nearly  700  miles  in  length,  amount  to  the  rescue  committee, 
of   sewers,    for   which    Paris    is   celebrated; 

swept  over  eight  of  the  twenty-four  bridges  causes  ^^  ^^  probable  that  an  unusual 
across  the  river,  caused  the  floors  of  the  of  the  combination  of  circumstances  is 
Palais  Bourbon,  where  the  Chamber  of  ^  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
Deputies  meets,  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  of  aster  which  has  overtaken  the  French  capi- 
the  department  stores  in  the  Louvre  and  tal.  The  country  in  which  Paris  lies  is 
Bon  Marche  to  cave  in;  submerged  the  really  a  rather  shallow,  alluvial  basin,  and 
greater  extent  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  through  this  basin  the  River  Seine  takes  its 
the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  tortuous  course.  At  its  normal  level  the 
the  Champs  d'Elysees,  and  the  Champs  de  river,  which  is  seven  miles  long  within  the 
Mars,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the  city  in  city  limits,  covers  in  itself  almost  one-tenth 
darkness  by  stopping  the  electric-light  dyna-  of  the  area  under  the  municipal  government, 
mos.  Although  comparatively  few  lives  Confined  between  walls  of  high  masonry,  as 
were  lost,  the  number  of  those  who  are  re-  it  is  upon  entering  the  city jj^  and  with  its 
ported  to  have  suffered  through  the  flood  channel  blocked  during  its  xrourse  by  nu- 
and  in  different  ways,  by  being  rendered  meroiis  islands,  the  Seine  runs  for  nearly 
homeless  and  through  accident,  has  been  put  seven  miles  through  a  congested  city  district 
at  250,000.  The  loss  of  property  has  been  very  little  above  high-water  mark.  During  re- 
immense,  exceeding  $200,000,000,  in  the  cent  years  sand-banks  and  bars  have  been 
figures  as  stated  by  Premier  Briand.  The  increasing  in  number  and  size  at  the  mouth 
waters  of  the  swollen  rivers  descended  very  of  the  river  on  the  British  Channel,  and  this 
slowly,  until  by  the  middle  of  February  they  has  also  impeded  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
had  almost  reached  their  normal  levels,  at  For  three  months  past  there  have  been  al- 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  most  constant  rains  in  the  mountains  from 

which  the  tributaries  of  the  Seine  flow,  and 

Measures     '^^^  national  and  municipal  au-  for  ten  days  before  the  actual  overflow  of 

of          thorities,    meanwhile,    had    been  its  banks  by  the  river  Paris  was  in  the  grip 

busy  carrying  out  the  measures  of  an-  almost   uninterrupted   storm   of  rain 

of    relief    which    were    promptly    adopted,  and  snow.     The  complicated  system  of  sew- 

Premier  Briand  brought  the  whole  resources  ers  was  devised  to  keep  the  city  pure  and 

of  the  national  government  to  the  assistance  clean  by  draining  the  waste  into  the  river 

of   the   war   department,   which   placed    the  to    great    disposal    works    at    Clichy,    many 

city  under  what  was  virtually  martial  law.  miles  below  the  city  limits.  It  was  the  choking 

The  soldiers  performed  heroic  rescue  work  up  of  these  sewers,  which  contain  also  the  gas 

and  all  the  schools  and  barracks  of  the  city  pipes,  electric-light,  telephone  and  telegraph 

were    used    to    house    the    refugees.      The  wires,  and  the  pneumatic  tubes  of  the  postal 

apaches,  as  the  Paris  thieves  and  hoodlums  system,  together  with  the  filling  of  the  tubes 

are  known,  took  some  advantage  of  the  ca-  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  and  the  cellars 

lamity  to  plunder,   but  when   the  military  and  basements  of  public  buildings  and  resi- 

commanders  had  shot  several  of  these  looters  dences,  that  paralyzed  the  life  of  the  eatire 

the  disorder  ceased.     The   Premier,   more-  city  for  almost  a  w^ek. 
over,  gave  notice  that  the  sternest  measures 

of  prosecution  would  follow  any  attempt  to  j^  prevent  ^^^"y  plans  have  been  proposed 
corner  provisions.  There  was  for  a  time  Future  to  ward  off  a  repetition  of  this 
great  fear  of  pestilence  when  the  waters  be-  ^  '  calamity.  As  far  back  as  the 
gan  to  recede  because  of  the  dead  animals  eighteenth  century  it  was  proposed  to  fill  in 
and  refuse  from  the  sewers.  The  systematic,  the  low  ground  of  Paris  to  a  height  above 
thorough,  and  prompt  work  of  the  building  the  reach  of  all  possible  floods.  This,  how- 
and  sanitary  engineers,  however,  undertaken  ever,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  possible  remedy 
the  moment  the  flood  began  to  recede,  has  to-day.  Another  scheme  suggested  by  mod- 
averted,  so  far  as  reported,  all  but  a  few  em  French  engineers  is  to  build  a  channel 
cases  of  sickness.  Funds  have  been  started  from  the  river  above  Paris  around  to  the 
in  various  countries  for  the  relief  of  the  suf-  first  loop  below  the  city,  and  to  turn  the 
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flood  waters  into  this.  Still  a  third  plan 
contemplates  the  building  of  daitis  upon  the 
streams  that  feed  the  Seine,  holding  back  the 
water  at  flood  time  and  letting  it  out  when 
the  streams  are  low.  To  carry  out  either  of 
these  modern  plans  would  cost  a  vast  sum 
of  money, — at  least  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,- 
000,  it  has  been  calculated, — but  the  re- 
sources, courage,  and  thrift  of  the  French 
people  will  undoubtedly  prove  equal  to  the 
carrying  out  of  some  such  plan  now  that 
the  terrible  urgent  necessity  has  been  so  ef- 
fectively demonstrated.  Destructive  floods 
have  been  devastating  other  parts  of  the 
Republic.  Italy  also  has  sufEered.  A  rise 
of  40  feet  of  water  in  the  River  Tiber  above 
Rome  is  reported,  with  consequent  great 
destruction  of  property  and  injury  to  many 
human  beings. 

Jh,  Tariff  "^^  threatened  tariff  war  with 
Agntment  mit»  Germany  has  been  averted  by  an 

etrmang  agreement  reached  early  last 
month.  The  merchants  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  trade  upon  the 
minimum  tariff  basis.  As  we  have  already 
explained  fully  in  these  pages,  the  terms  of 
our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  con- 
cluded under  the  Dingley  Tariff  law  expired 
on  the  seventh  of  last  month,  and  if  there 
had  not  been  some  special  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  countries  the  maximum  pro- 
vision of  the  new  German  tariff  tvould  at 
that  date  have  b«;n  levied  upon  all  imports 
from  the  United  States.  On  the  first  of  next 
month,  also,  the  maximum  provisions  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  would  have  been  en- 
forced against  German  trade.  Happily,  how- 
ever, for  the  continuance  of  our  immense 
business  with  the  German  Empire  (amount- 
ing in  value  to  more  than  $400,000,000  in  the 
year  1909),  a  bill  ratifying  the  agreement 
made  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  with  our 
own  State  Department  was  passed  by  the 
Reichstag,  without  change  and  without  de- 
bate, on  February  5.  Two  days  later  Presi- 
dent Taft  issued  a  proclamation  announcing 
that,  beginning  with  the  first  of  next  month, 
imports  from  Germany  are  to  be  entitled  to 
admission  at  the  minimum  rateof  duty.  The 
main  point  of  commercial  irritation  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  has  always 
been  in  the  meat  business.  The  very  strict 
inspectkm  and  regulation  of  American  meats 
and  cattle,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  a 
prohibition,  are  defended  in  Germany  as  nec- 
essary for  aanttary  reasons.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  these  regulations  were 


established  and  are  now  kept  in  force  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  German  agrarian 
party.  The  Prussian  "  Junker,"  who  is  first 
of  all  an  agriculturist,  of  course  desires  to 
exclude  all  foreign  food  products  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  holdings.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  just  reached  between  the 
two  governments  the  question  of  these  regu- 
lations rcgprding  cattle  and  meats  is  set  aside 
for  separate  treatment  in  the  future. 

jna  ^'"'  ''"■iff  relations  with  France 
lo't*  have  been  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  govern- 
ments for  some  months.  The  provisions  of 
France's  new  tariff  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
of  next  month  (provided  the  French  Senate 
approves  the  measure  in  time  for  it  to  become 
a  law),  upon  the  same  day  when,  if  an  agree- 
ment be  not  reached,  the  highest  duties  called 
for  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  will  be  ap- 
plied against  imports  from  France.  -It  is 
not  expected,  however,  that  there  will  be 
any  real  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  France  whereby  each  country  shall  re- 
ceive most  favored  nation  privileges.  We 
have  already  made  minimum  rate  agreements 
with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Spain,  and  Italy.  Since  these  coun- 
tries are  France's  competitors  for  American 
trade  it  would  not  seem  likely  that  the  Re- 
public would  risk  a  trade  war  with  the 
United  States  when  all  her  rival  neighbors 
can  secure  a  minimum  rate.     Franco-Ameri- 
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can   trade,   during  the  calendar  year   1909,  had  jointly  notified  the  Cretans  that  d^le- 

amounted  to  more  than  $250,000,000,  and  gates  from  Crete  would  not  be  permitted  to 

this  sum  bulks  very  large  in  France*s  for-  enter  the  Greek  Assembly.     The  new  Fin- 

eign  business.  nish  Diet,  which  began  its  sessions  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  includes  among  its  200  members 

Cabinet       Parliaments    and    Ministries    all  86  Social  Democrats,  15  of  the  entire  mem- 

Changes  and  over   Europe   have   been    having  bership  being  women.     As  a  result  of  the 

ariamen  s    gfj-gp^Q^g  times  during  the  first  general  elections  which   took  place  late   in 

weeks  of  19 10.     The  British  have  had  their  November   in    Norway,    the  cabinet   under 

general  and   a  number  of  cabinet   changes.  Gunnar  Knudsen  as  Premier  presented  their 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  resignations  to   Parliament  upon  its  assem- 

to  be  first  Governor-General  of  the  United  bling  on  January  27. 
States  of  South  Africa  left  vacant  the  post 

of  Home  Secretary,  to  which  Mr.  Winston  japans  ^^c"  ^^^  Japanese  Diet  con- 
Churchill  has  just  been  appointed.  Mr.  Syd-  Friendly  vened  on  January  22,  Premier 
ney  Buxton,  former  Postmaster-General,  sue-  '  "  ^  Katsura,  in  discussing  the  foreign 
ceeds  Mr.  Churchill  as  President  of  the  relations  of  the  Empire,  reaffirmed  the  in- 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  himself  succeeded  in  tention  of  his  government  to  maintain  the 
the  Post-Office  Department  by  Mr.  Herbert  principles  of  the  open  door  in  Manchuria, 
Louis  Samuel.  In  Britain's  Indian  empire  foreshadowed  the  annexation  of  Korea,  and 
the  new  Imperial  Legislative  Council  em'-  announced  the  early  introduction  of  a  new 
bodying  Lord  Morley's  ideas  of  Indian  re-  tariff  law  in  the  Parliament.  Some  days  later 
form  began  its  legislative  life  on  January  25  Count  Komura,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  passing  a  bill  for  a  strict  governmental  in  a  speech  before  the  Diet,  emphasized  the 
control  of  the  press.  In  Prussia  the  Diet  has  friendly  relations  existing  between  Japan  and 
been  disappointed  with  the  government  bill  the  United  States,  recalled  the  cordial  recep- 
for  the  reform  of  the  three-class  electoral  sys-  tion  accorded  the  Japanese  representatives  at 
tem  (introduced  on  February  4)  by  Dr.  von  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  New 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  York,  at  the  Portola  Festival  in  San  Fran- 
in  his  capacity  as  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  cisco,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Japanese 
The  bill  is  not  liberal  enough  to  suit  the  Diet  Commercial  Commission  headed  by  Baron 
or  country,  and  there  have  been  riots  by  So-  Shibusawa.  Discussing  Japan's  policy  in 
cialists  and  other  radicals  against  its  enact-  Manchuria,  Count  Komura  announced  that 
ment  into  law.  In  Spain  the  internal  Liberal  Port  Arthur  was  to  be  made  an  open  port. 
dissensions  have  culminated  in  the  resigna-  Then  referring  to  the  proposal  made  by  Sec- 
tion of  the  Moret  cabinet  and  the  accession  retary  Knox  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
to  the  Premiership  of  Senor  Jose  Canalejas  y  Manchurian  railways,  he  said: 

Mendes,  a  leader  of  the  extreme  Liberals.  ,,,,..     .,      t         -  y   n               ^          j  . 

rr^             T*'       nx'   '  ^      •             ^  ji  ^    £  While   the    Imperial    Government  are   deter- 

The  new  Prime  Minister  is  reported  to  favor  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^i.^re  to  their  avowed  policy  scrupu- 

the  immediate  repudiation  of  the  concordat  lously  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the  open  door 
between '  Spain  ahd  the  Vatican,  looking  and  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria,  it  should 
toward  the  ultimate  separation  of  Church  and  ^^  observed  that  realization  of  the  proposed  plan 
o^  ^  T  T^  1  ^u  r^'  1  •....•  •  •  *  u  u  would  bring  about  radical  changes  in  the  con- 
State.    In  Italy  the  Giolitti  ministry  has  been  ^^^-.^^  ^^  ^hj^gs  in  Manchuria  which  was  estab- 

superseded   by  a  new  administration   under  lished  by  the  treaties  of  Portsmouth  and  Peking 

Signor  Sonnino,  whose  watchword  is  to  be  and  would  thus  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 

retrenchment.  In  Hungary  the  ministerial  gV^"^f  P  *^^  ./^^^^"  ^J^^^^l  ^y  the  South 
..,1  ^  -1  ju^x  Manchurian  Railway.  Ihere  have  grown  up 
crisis  has  been  temporarily  arranged,  but  af-  numerous  undertakings  which  have  been  pro- 
fairs  in  that  country  are  still  jn  a  state  of  un-  moted  in  the  belief  that  the  railway  would  re- 
certain  equilibrium.  The  Greek  Cabinet,  main  in  our  possession  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
after  a  prolonged  contest  for  its  life  with  the  "?ent  could  not,  with  a  due  sense  of  their  respon- 
TiyT'iv  T  /  ^u  ■DT,,„T.«r  ^T,  Dt-  sibility,  agree  to  abandon  the  railway  in  ques- 
Mihtary  League    (see  the  Review  of  Re-  ^-^^     Consequently  the  Imperial  Government  to 

VIEWS  for  February)  succumbed  on  January  their  regret  felt  bound  to  make   reply  to  the 

27  and  presented  its  resignation  to  the  King.  United  States  Government  instancing  their  in- 

The  question  of  Crete's  rate  still  presses  for  ability  to  consent  to  the  proposal.    We  trust  that 

^1          ^     11         1    .                      *  J  ^     T?«k  tbe  United   States  Government  will  appreciate 

settlement,  although  it  was  reported  on  Feb-  ^^^  position  and  that  other  powers  will  equally 

ruary   15    that   the    four   protecting  powers  recognize   the  justice   of   our   attitude   in   the 

(France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain)  matter. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

{From  January  U  to  February  16,  1910) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  its  members  on  the  committee  to  obey  the  sum- 
January  24.-The   House   passes   the   Urgent  f^l^'\'-^l  /J'^u^'"^^^,  ^^'-   1>°'^^.u^^'P•' 
Deficiency  Appropriation  bill,  striking  out  the  ^^^^o,)  upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
provision  for  expenses  of  the  Immigration  Com-  PPsed  income-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
mission;    James    S.    Graham     (Dem.,    111.)     is  "°"* 

elected  a  member  of  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  inves-  February  ii.— The  Senate  passes  the  Bennett 

tigating  committee,   succeeding   Mr.   Lloyd,   re-  "white    slave"    bill    and    discusses    a    measure 

signed.  modifying    federal    criminal    procedure. ..  .The 

January  25.— The  Senate  passes  the  Fortifica-  House  passes  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ap- 

tions  Appropriation  bill  and  discusses  a  measure  propriation  bill. 

creating  the  Glacier  National  Park  in  northern  February   14. — The   Senate   discusses   the  bill 

Montana In  the  House,  a  bill  providing  for    changing  the. form  of  government  in  Alaska 

a  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior  Department  The  House  debates  the  River  and  Harbor  Ap- 
is passed.  propriation  bill. 

January    26. — The    House    passes    the    Mann  February    15.— In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Burkett 

"white  slave"  bill,  deahng  with  the  interstate  (Rep.,  Neb.)   speaks  in  favor  of  postal  savings 

commerce  features  of  the  traffic.  banks The  House  passes  the  River  and  Har- 

January  27.— In  the  House,  Mr.  Hull   (Dem.,  bor  bill   ($42,380,377). 
Tenn.)  defends  the  proposed  income-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Boutell  (Rep.,  POLITICS  and  government-american 

111.)   defends  the  Tariff  bill  passed  at  the  spe-  ^                       0-1.     t^        .        .     r  t     .- 

cial  session  January  21. — The  Department  of  Justice  an- 

*        T      ,     o             iiiT     T     1       /T^  nounces  its  intention  to  prosecute  the  Beef  Trust 

January  28. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  immediately 

Mass.)   defends  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  law;  ,                *       a-,       t-  j      t    .-       .     .   t- 

the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  favorably  reports  ^.J^""ary  23.-The   Federal   Court   at   Kansas 

the  Administration  bill  providing  for  the  estab-  ^'%    ^"Jo;"^    the    Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas 

lishment  of  postal  savings  banks.... The  House  ^^'^IJ^  ^c?'/^^"!"^^  shipments  of  hquor  into 

debates  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill.  ^he     dry     States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

January  3i.-In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Carter  (Rep.,  J^""^'^  ^^Tfe^I'  ''\  Daniel   (Dem.)   is  re- 
Mont.)  explains  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill.  Lelslati^re                                                    Virginia 

February  i. — In  the  House,  the  Forestry  Serv-  ,                z:     t     t^    i-i     •       ^  ^x.    n 
ice  is  attacked  bv  Mr.  Mondell  (Rep.,  Wyo.)  and  Mu^^^ n-          '^'  P  .   •^'  ^V^^^.-   "*  ^^^^*^." 
Mr.  Taylor  (Dem.,  Colo.)  in  the  course  of  de-  ?^  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  investigating  commit- 
bate  on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill.  tee,  reiterates  his  charges  against  the  Secretary 
T-  i_                  rr-t     c       .                xt-     A           A  01  the  Interior.... The  federal  inquiry  into  the 
February  2 -The  Senate  passes  the  Army  Ap-  meat-packing  industry  is  begun  at  Chicago. . . . 
propriation   bill    ($95,440,567)    and   the    Urgent  Judge  Houghjn  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Deficiency  bill;  Mr.  Purcell   (Dem.,  N.  D)    is  ^^  ^^^  York,  dismisses  the  Government's  suit 
appointed   a  member  of  the   Ballinger-Pinchot  i^g^  ^^e  New  York  World  for  alleged  libelous 
committee  m  place  of  Mr.  Paynter,  resigned.  statements  concerning  the  purchase  of  the  Pan- 
February  3.— The  Senate  debates  the   Postal    ama   Canal Inquiries   into   the   alleged   Milk 

Savings  Bank  bill The  House  passes  the  Ag-  Trust  are  being  carried  on  in  New  York  City 

ricultural  Appropriation  bill  ($13,417,136).  by   the    Deputy   Attorney-General    and    by   the 

February  5. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  grand  jury. 
Public  Expenditures  reports  the  resolution  pro-  January  27.— The  Democratic  League,  formed 
viding  for  the  creation  of  a  Business  Methods  last  summer  at  Saratoga  Springs  for  the  pur- 
Commission.  ,  pose  of  strengthening  the  Democratic  party  in 
February  7.— The  Administration's  Federal  New  York  State,  is  permanently  organized  at 
Incorporation  bill  is  introduced  in  both  branches.  Albany. . .  .Eleven  persons,  city  officials  and  con- 
February  9.— The  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote,  tractors,  are  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  in  Chi- 
passes  a  bill  to  promote  Robert  E.  Peary  to  the  ^'^8^^  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  city  of  $254,- 
grade  of  Rear-Admiral  and  place  him  on  the  000. ..  .Three  menibers  of  the  New  York  police 
retired  list;  a  resolution  is  carried  authorizing  torce  are  dismissed  for  clubbing;  Mayor  Gaynor 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  for  the  advance  9^^^''^  ^hat  the  police  use  more  discrimination 
in  prices;  the  bill  establishing  the  Glacier  Na-  ^"  arrestmg  shirtwaist  strikers. 
tional  Park,  comprising  14,000  square  miles  in  January  28. — President  Taft  instructs  the  At- 
northem  Montana,  is  passed.  torney-General  to  press  the  Government's  suit 
February  10.— After  long  debate  in  both  to  dissolve  the  merger  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
branches  the   Senate  instructs   its  members  on  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 

the  Joint  Printing  Committee  to  ignore  a  sum-  January  29. — An  amended  organic  act  for 
mens  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Porto  Rico  is  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  while  the  House  directs    President. 
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January  30. — State  Senator  Conger   formally  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  had 

prefers  charges  against  Senator  Allds,  president  been  planned,  with  a  native  ruler, 

pro  tern,  of  the  New  York  Senate  declaring  that  January  27.— The  Norwegian  elections  having 

the  latter  demanded  and  received  $1000  for  re-  ^^^^  adverse  to  the  ministry.  Premier  Knudsen 

frammg  to  press  the  passage  of  a  certain  bill.  ^^„^  ^^^  members   of   his   cabinet  submit   their 

January  31. — Louis  R.  Glavis  is  under  cross-    resignations    to    King   Haakon Fifteen    per- 

examination  before  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  com-  sons  are  wounded  by  the  police  in  Brunswick, 

mittee Lloyd  C.  Griscom  is  elected  president  Germany,   during  a    Socialist  demonstration   in 

of  the  New  York  County  Republican  Committee,  favor  of  election  reform. 

succeeding  Herbert  Parsons,  resigned.  January  28.— The  Hungarian  Parliament  is  ad- 
February  I. — William  E.  Purcell  is  sworn  in  as  journed  until  March  4,  following  the  failure  of 
Senator    from    North    Dakota,^  succeeding    Mr.  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  new  Hedervary  min- 

Thompson.  resigned The  Xew  York  delega-    jstry An    agreement   is    reached   among   the 

tion-  in   the    House   of   Representatives   pledges  parties  in  Greece  to  revise  the  constitution,  on 

support  to  President  Taft's  legislative  program,  condition  that  the  Military  League  be  dissolved. 

February  4.— The  President  nominates  Charles  January  30.— The  Chinese  Government  denies 
F.  Stokes  to  be  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy,  the  petition  of  representatives  of  provincial  as- 
succeeding  Presley  ^I.  Rixey.  semblies,  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  par- 
February  5.— Senator  Frank  P.  Flint,  of  Cali-  liament  now,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
fornia,  announces  that  owing  to  conditions  ere-  January  31.— A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in 
ated  by  the  new  primary  law  in  his  State  he  will  Greece,  with  M.  Dragoumis  as  Premier  and 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Minister  of  Finance;   Colonel  Zorbas,  head  of 

February  7. — Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Military  League,  is  Minister  of  War.... The 

transmits   to   the   Legislature  the    proposed  in-  Japanese  Government  announces  its  intention  to 

come-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  with  convert  its  domestic  loans  until  they  are  all  on 

the    recommendation    that    it    be    approved a  4  per  cent,  basis. 

Wade  H.  Kllis  resigns  as  Assistant  to  the  Attor-  February  i.— Complete  returns  in  the  British 

ney-General  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Re-  general  election  show  that  the  Liberal*  will  have 

publican  campaign  in  Ohio.... John  I^  Fitzger-  ^74  seats  in  the  next  Parliament,  the  Unionists 

aid  is  inaugurated  as  Mayor  of  Boston.  273,  the  Nationalists  82,  and  the  Laborites  41. 

February  8.— The  New  York  State  Senate  be-    the    ministerial    majority    being    124 A    new 

gins  its  inquiry  into  the  Allds  bribery  charges.  ministry  is  formed  in  Sweden,  with  Konow  as 

February    9. — The    Secretary    of    Agriculture  Premier, 

opens  to  settlement  4.000,000  acres  of  the  pubhc  February   3 -The    German    Chancellor,    in   a 

domain  formerly  included  in  the  forest  reserves,  ^^jg  j„ade  public  at   Berlin,   rebukes  the   Pan- 

r'ebruarv  it.— A  direct-primary  bill  embody-  Germans  for  their  attack  on  the  foreign  office, 

ing  Governor  Hughes'  ideas  is  introduced  in  the  February  4-The  Brazilian  Government  plans 

New  York  Legislature  t^  ^^^^^^^/^  ^^^  ^  p^^  ^^.,^^    outstanding  external 

February     12.— President    Taft,    speaking    at  jebt  into  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

New  York,  defends  the  legislative  program  oi  -^  ,                   -r       /-  t         j-                               ^ 

the  Republican  party. . .  .New  York  State  politi-  ,  February  5.— Two  Cuban  editors  are  sentenced 

cal  affairs  are  discussed  at  a  conference  between  *^  imprisonment  for  libeling  President  Gomez. 

President   Taft,    Governor    Hughes,   and   other  February  6. — The  French  Socialist  Congress 

Republican  leaders,  in  New  York  City.  opens  at  Nimes. 

February   14. — Attorney-General   Wickersham  February  7. — The  French  cabinet  approves  the 

issues  a  statement  defending  certain  objection-  naval  program,  involving  an  expenditure  of  ap- 

able  portions  of  the  Federal  Incorporation  bill,  proximately  $28,000,000  for  construction  during 

The    jury    trying    ex-Congressman    Binger  the    next    ten    years    and    the    maintenance    of 

Herman,   charged   with   land   frauds,   disagrees  twenty-eight  battleships. 

at  Portland,  Ore.  February    9.— John     Redmond    is    re-elected 

February  15. — Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,    chairman  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party The 

removes  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners  and  in-  Moret  cabinet,  in  Spain,  resigns  and  Jose  Ca- 

Ftructs  their  successors  to  close  up  at  once  the  nalejas  forms  a  Radical  and  Anti-Clerical  min- 

affairs  of  the  Commission Ohio  State  poli-  istry. 

tics  are  discussed  at  a  White  House  dinner  in  February    10.— John    Redmond    declares   that 

honor  of  Wade  KUis.  the   Nationalists   will   not   vote   for  the  budget 

February     16. — Governor    Hughes,    of    New  until  Home  Rule  has  been  granted  to  Ireland. 

York,  appoints  Roger  P.  Clark  and  H.  T-e  Roy  February  12.— Social  Democrats  hold  86  of  the 

Austin  as  commissioners  to  investigate  the  State  200  seats  in  the  new  Finnish  Diet;  fifteen  of  the 

Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission.  delegates  are  women. ..  .Premier  Canalejas.  of 

Spain,   announces  that   if  pending  negotiations 

:  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  ^-^^  ^^^  Vatican  fail  Spain  will  carry  out  her 

January  25.— Lord  Minto,  in  opening  the  Im-  plans  regardless  of  opposition, 

perial  Legislative  Council  of  India,  declares  that  February  13. — Many  persons  are  wounded  by 

preachings  by  the  revolutionary  press  wijl  not  police  and  troops  while  participating  in  Socialist 

be  tolerated.  mass-meetings  throughout  Germany  against  the 

January  26.— The  trial  of  a  native  for  con-  suffrage  bill, 

spiracy  in  India  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  February  14.— Premier  Asquith  announces  a 
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r  cabinet  transfers  and  appoint- 


DELATIONS 

January  21. — Japan  and  Russia  refuse  to  agree 
to  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  to  neutralize  the 
railways  of  Manchuria. 

January  23. — The  American  note  on  the  tariff 
'5  unsatisfactory  to  the  German  Gov- 


January  24.— The  German  Govi 
nounces  that  its  tariff  board  has  approved  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Council  in  the  American 
tariff  matter The  Casablanca  Commission  re- 
duces the  claims  against  Morocco  on  account  of 
the  massacres  to  $2,613,928.  less  than  half  the 
orifcinal  amount. 


dered  the  execution  of  the  Americans,  Groce  and 
Cannon,  on  the  ground  that  they  acted  jinder 
instructions  from  Zelaya. 

January  29. — The  President  issues  a  prociama- 
lion  declaring  that  Denmark,  (he  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Persia,  and 
Egypt  are  entitled  -to  minimum  tariff  rates. 

February  3. — An  agreement  is  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  whereby  mini- 
mum tariff  rales  will  be  exchanged. 

February  5. — It  is  announced  that  the  inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  will  meet  at  The 
Hague  on  June  I  to  adjust  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries'  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 

Canada The   German   Reichstag   adopts   the 

bill  approving  the  tariff  arrangements  with  the 

United  Stales The  second  Central  American 

Peace  Conference  concludes  its  sessions  at  San 
Salvador,  recommending  standard  educational, 
diplomatic,  monetary,  and  commercial  systems 
througliout  the  republics. 

February  7. — Minimum  rates  under  the  Payiie- 
Aldrich  Tariff  law  are  accorded  to  German  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 

February  9. — Minimum  tariff  rates  are  ac- 
corded to  importations  into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Panama,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  and  Liberia. 

February  12. — The  four  protecting  powers 
notify  the  Cn-lau  Executive  Committee  that  elec- 
tions of  Cretans  to  the  Greek  National  Assembly 
will  not  be  allowed. 

February  16. — Great  Britain.  France,  and  Ger- 
many ask  China  to  explain  her  attitude  toward 
proposals  for  new  railways. 
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Ihe  Louvre  arc  sur- 
rounded will)  water 
and  their  base- 
ments flooded.., . 
The  president  of  the 
Northern  Miners' 
Federation,  a 


N.    S.    W..' 


f<it 


sentenced  lo 
year  in  prisci 
obstnicling  worK  ai 

January  28. — The 
-Seine  is  stationary 
and  its  irilnitaries 
beRin    to    fall :    the 

Paris  shows  the 
river  to  be  ovi-r  ya 
feet  above  low- 
water  li-vd.  the 
highest    known    fig- 

nn dated  lerrilory  is 
csiimated  at  about  9 
s<|uare  miles,  or  one- 
quarter  of   the  citv, 
in   some   placL-s   the 
ivater  being  12  foel  deep;  portions  of  the  p.ive- 
ni-nts    in    the    Place    de    I'Opera,    the    Champs 
lllvsi'es,  and  the  i'hice  de  hi  dincordc  collapse. 

The  r.riti-li  de'itrciy.T  lidtii  is  wreekeii  off 

Dover,  England;  lier  crew  of  fifty-three  officers 
■irid  men  are  rcseiied. 
January  29. — With  tlie  return  of  rainy  weather 

in   Italy  the  rivers  .aRatn   rise Incessant  and 

are'  iowercd/tiecomcs    nationalV./.tiiomas    I..    ^^'^^X  ")"«  '"\  Co-'la  Rica  change  Uic  course  of 

Lewis  is  re-elected  president  of  tlie  United  Mine    'l'^'  ■'"'"bier  River  and  <leslroy  sc\-erril  brnlges. 

Workers  of  .\nierica.  January  30. — The  Seine  falls  about   18  inches 

Jannarv  22--nifford  Pincbot  is  elected  presi-    '"  twenty-four  hours, 
dent  of  the  Nati'.n.^l  Conservation  Association.        January    ,ii.— Scvent 

suecceding    Charles    W.    Eliot..  ...\    memorial    hves   followmg  an  explosion  in  a  coai  nnne  at 
statue   of    Phillips    Brooks,    designed    by    Saint    Pnincro,  Colo.. ,  .James  R,  Keenv  is  made  a  de- 
Gaudens.  is  unveiled  al  Triuitv  Church.  Boston,     fendant  ma  suit  broughl  in  connectiuji  with  the 
-  I-     .1     I      I  r  1.  ..1         J      i.    collapse  of  the  Colunihns  Sr  I  lucking  Coal  and 

Jan^ry  23.-|Tarth  shocks  are  felt  thronehout     ,,„/       ,  ^n  the   New   Vork   Stock   Exchange, 
the  islands  of  Marinnipie  and  St.   Vmcenl....  a   new  world's  record  for  aeronlane  flioht 

The    overflowing    of  ,•>-    Susquehanna    R^^^^^    -;^  pas^engrrls^mX^  MoiirmefealS 
Grace   Md  with  a  Farman  biplane. 

,  '  '  '  ^  .  ,  ,  .  .  „  February  I. — A  gas  explosion  in  the  Browder 
January  24.— Continued  heavy  rams  in  France  p^a,  „,jne_  ^^^r  Drakeshoro.  Kv.,  re-nlts  in  tlie 
-                     '■■  rtach  the  proportions  of  a    ,]j,a„,  „{  thirty-f-.i 


OTHER  OCCURRKNCES  OF  THE  MO 
January  21. — Swullen  rivers  in  Fra: 
Germany,  caused  by  recent  heavy  sto 
Bfcat  damage  to  taelories  and  farms... 
senger  train  on  llie  Canadian  Pacilic  in 
bury,  Out.,  leaves  the  irack  and  plunges 
Spanish  Kiv.T;  iwoscnre  or  more  lives 


r  Sud- 
ilo  ihe 


catastrophe. 

January  25. — The  whole  of  northern,  west- 
ern, and  southern  Europe  suffers   from  violent 

storms The  National  Board  of  Tr.ide  begins 

its  fortieth  annual  meeting  at  Washington. 

January  26.— The  waters  of  the  Seine,  in 
France,  have  risen  over  25  feet ;  half  the  length 
of  the  quays  in  the  citv  of  Paris  are  under  waler, 

The  Tiber,  in   Italy,  is  40  feet  higher  than 

normal,   flooding   the    surrounding   country 

Reductions   in   the   prices   of   meat,   butter,  and 

eggs  are  reported  in  si'veral  cities The  United 

Stales  Banking  Company,  of  -Mexico,  suspend.s. 

January  27,— The  walls  of  the  d'Orsay  Rail- 
way Station,  in  Paris,  give  way  iintlcr  pressure 


iiibsiding  and  the  critical  siiuali'm  at  Venice  is 

relieved A    petition    in    hankrnpicv    is    llled 

against  Fisk  4   Robinson,  the   Xew   'i'ork  bond 

Febniari-  2. — Fire-damp  causes  an  e.tplosion 
in  the  Palau  "  model  "  eoai  mine  ni  Las  ICsperan- 
zas.  Mexico,  killing  sixiv-cight  niiiuTs  and  in- 
jiiring  forty.... The  General  IC.Iucalion  Board 
distributes  $450,000  among  a  numbi'r  of  colleges. 

February  4,— The  Seine  is  10  feet  lower  than 
its  flood  maximum;  food  and  clolhing  are  liehig 
siipjilied  to  250,000  iieople.  and  more  llian  $700.- 
noo  !ia,=  been  contributed  to  the  relief  w  irk  by 
foreigners. . .  .The  sleainship  k\-iitiirk\v  f  imders 
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rescued  by  the  Alamo,  summoned  by  wireless,  of  comparative  law  at  Yale,  51.... Judge  Albert 

A  jury  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Hartford,  C.    Thompson,    of   the   United    States    District 

Conn.,  returns  a  verdict  of  $74,000  against  the  Court  at  Cincinnati,  68. 

union  hatters  for  conspiracy  to  boycott  D.  E.  January  27.  — Rear-Adm.  Nehemiah  M.  Dyer, 

Loewe  &  Co.,  of  Danbury.  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  conspicuous  in  the  Civil  and 

February  5.— Eleven  men  are  killed  by  a  gas  Spanish-American  wars,  71. 

explosion  in  a  coal  mine  near  Indiana,  Pa....  January  28. — William  F.  Draper,  formerly  a 

Contracts  are  signed  for  the  construction  in  this  member  of  Congress   from   Massachusetts  and 

country  of  two  tirst-class  battleships  for  Argen-    American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  68 Edward 

tina The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Patterson,    for    many   years    on    the    Supreme 

birth  of  Ole  Bull  is  celebrated  in  Norway.  Court  bench  in  New  Yc.k  State,  71 William 

February   7.— The   waters   of   the   Seine   are  Bell,  the  photographer,  79- 

sixteen  feet  lower  than  the  flood  level,  but  many  January  29.— Louis  Edouard  Rod,  the  French 

streets  and  buildings  cave  in  as  the  water  re-    novelist,   53 Bishop   Cyrus   D.   Foss,   of   the 

cedes;   the   cabinet   decides   to   ask   Parliament    Methodist     Episcopal     Church,     76 Samuel 

for  an  additional  credit  of  $4,000,000  for  relief  Bernstein,  a  well-known  orchestral  musician  of 

work Twenty-seven  members  of   the   Paper  New  York,  75. 

Board  Association  are  fined  $2000  each  in  the  January  30. — Frankb'n  T.  Ives,  of  Connecti- 

Circuit  Court  at  New  York  City  for  violation  cut,  historical  and  scientific  vvriter,  82. 

of  the   Sherman   Anti-Trust   Law.  January  31.— Rt.  Rev.  John  Dowden,  Episco- 

February   8. — The    National    Sugar    Refining  pal  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  70. 

Company   pays  to   the   Government  $604,3043/  February     i.   —   Ex-Congressman     William 

for  back  duties  on  under- weighed  sugar  impor-    Baker,  of  Kansas,  79 B.  R.  McAlpine,  for- 

tations The  National  Geographic  Society  ac-  merly  president   of   the   Western   Union   Tele- 

cepts  Commander  Peary's  proposition  to  under-    graph  Company,  91 George  P.   Brown,  edi- 

take  jointly  with  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  an  ex-    tor  of  the  Public  School  Journal,  74 Catsar 

pedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions;  Commander  Borja,    prominent    in    governmental    affairs    in 

Peary,  at  a  lecture  in  New  York,  donates  to-  Ecuador,  58. 

ward  the  expedition  the  $10,000  which  had  just  February  2.— Sir  George  Drummond,  a  mem- 
been  presented  to  him.                                         ^  ber  of  the  Canadian  Senate  and  president  of 

February  9. — A  statue  of  Morris  K.  Jesup  is  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  81. 

unveiled  at  the  fortieth  anniversary  exercises  of  February  4.— Congressman  William  C.  Lover- 

the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  \^^  ^f  Massachusetts,  7z. 

New  York.           ^,      ^        ^    ^            .             ,.  February  5— Ex-Congressman   Louis   E.  At- 

February  ir— The  French  Antarctic  expedt  ^^^^^^^  ^f  Pennsylvania,  69.... Wesley  R.  An- 

tion    under    Dr.    Jean    Charcot    reaches    Punta  drews,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 

Arenas    on    its    return    voyage. ..  .The    French  ^ittee    of    Pennsylvania,    73....  Rev.    Edward 

steamer  General  Chanzy  founders  off  the  island  L^^d  Clark,  -D.D.,  a  well-known  clergyman  and 

of    Minorca,   in   the  .Mediterranean;    only   one  author  of  works  on   Egypt,  71.... Thomas  F. 

of  the  159  passengers  and  crew  is  saved. . .  .The  Strong,  a  prominent  lumber  operator  of  Ogdens- 

hoof-and-mouth  disease  appears  in  Berlin.  burg,  N.  Y.,  54. 

February  12.— The  Bank  of  France  offers  to  February  7— Ex-Judge  James  B.  Shepard,  of 

advance  $20,000,000  for  five  years,  without  in-  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  64.... 

terest,  to  small  manufacturers  and  merchants  William    Dodsworth,    editor   and   publisher   of 

who  were  victims  of  the  flood.                   ^  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  84. 

February    13.— Louis    Paulhan    concludes    a  February  9.— William  Bradley  Rising,  emeri- 

series  of  aeroplane  flights  at  New  Orleans.  tus  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 

February  14. — ^James  R.  Keene  admits  on  the    California,  71 Dr.  Mary  E.  Green,  physician 

witness  stand  that  he  managed  the  recent  col-  and  lecturer  on  the  n.utritive  value  of  foods,  66. 
lapsed  pools  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  . . .  .John  S.  Ogilvie,  the  New  York  book  pub- 
February  15. — A  violent  storm  rages  through-  Hsher,  67. 
out  eastern  and  southern  France,  interrupting  February  10. — Capt.  Alexander  Sharp,  U.  S.  N., 

telegraph  and  transportation  service  and  caus-    president  of  the  Naval  Inspection  Board,  55 

ing  damage  to  shipping The  failure  of  seven  Capt.  William  C.  Seccombe,  for  many  years  in 

German  grain  firms  is  announced  in  Hamburg,  the  Cunard  trans- Atlantic  service,  61. 

OBITUARY  February    11. — Brig.-Gen.    Robert   L.    Meade, 

__          rj.   r^             1     .      1        1.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who  commanded  United  States 

^  January  22.— Henry  T.  Coates,  the  book  pub-  marines    during    troubles    in    Panama,    Cuba, 

hsher,  67.  China,  and  the  Philippines,  69 Henry  I.  But- 

January  23. — Ezra  Kendall,  the  comedian,  49.  terfield,  a  retired  merchant  of  New  York  and 
Joseph  E.  Whiting,  the  veteran  actor.  Philadelphia,  92. 

.   January  24. — Benjamin  Hanford,  a  leader  in  February  12. — Thomas  H.  Dodge,  inventor  of 

the  Socialist  party,  49 Dr.  Wills  De  Hass.  the  cylinder  printing  press,  87. 

a  writer  on  historical   and   archeological  sub-  February  15.— Gustave  Bock,  the  cigar  man- 

jects,  93.  ufacturer    of    Havana,    yz John    Macallan 

January  25. — Dr.  W.  G.  R.  Mullan,  a  promi-  Swan,  a  noted  animal  painter,  63. 

nent  Jesuit  educator,  50... .Frank  A.  Burrelle,  February    16.— William    Everett    of    Massa- 

a  pioneer  in  the  press-clipping  business,  53.  chusetts.  the  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  and  for- 

January  26, — Edward  V.  Raynolds,  professor  mer  Congressman,  70. 


CARTOONS  ON   CURRENT  TOPICS 


"STOP   ROCKING   THAT   BOAT  f 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRtNT  TOPICS 


MERELY    THE    OPERATION    OF    NATURAL    U^WS 

ITbc  iiarkers'  cxplanndon  oC  Ibo  bigb  \<T\cea  ot  meat) 

Krom  the  llcraia   <Xew  Yurk) 


Whether  the  high  price  of  meat  is  really  due 
to  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  or  is 
the  result  of  artificial  methods  employed  by  a 
"  meat  trust "  may  be  ascertained  in  the  Govern- 
e  against  the  packers  at  Chicago. 


b«d  tnulB.    All  of  you  w 

tlM  handa  are  up!) 

From  the  Sun  (Baltimore) 


,  '■  BACK  FROM  E 

tbe  I'lain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 


THE  /lh4BRICAH  RSr/EtV  OF  REf^fEIVS 


Tlip  cartinn  alinvi-  iiicdirih  (lie  low  tiirilT  kIi"''! 
CHiiiiig  liack  111  Ikumit  llK>  makiTS  ..f  IIil-  I'aviK- 
Aldridi  tariff,  whik-  llu-  tvvn  al  ihc  l»>lti.iii  of  tlu> 
pagt  illii-lral,-  ih,-  vi,■^v^  of  Wall  Slro.-l  rcKurd- 
ing  lilt-  ]iro|)i>Mil  fi'iliral  iiu-oriKiratiiin  law.  'I'hi' 
riKlil-liauil  tarlimii  al  llii-  lop  <if  lilt  paKt  -^lum--^ 
the  insurnciil  h..r-u',  imj.HU.I  ?>>■  tin-  jRi.'i's>ily  fi>r 
parlv  liannniiv  in  tlii-  approach iiij,'  GiiiKri/ssioiial 
oainiiaiKii.  coinii,^.  nroun,!  l„  ,.,a  froi,i  fn'siilriil 
TaflV  liaiiM. 
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TWO    WALL    STREET    VIEWS    OF    THE    FEDERAL    INCORPORATION    BILL 

r.l.S    ANTI   IIKAKS  IKK    MOKCAM   ATTITIMIK:   "  WWXWME." 

iiHf  (JcTwj-  Ciryj  I'ruiii  ilic   Wurld  (NVw  York) 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOFtCS 


Th  s  page  of  cartoons  fiolds  out  small  comfort 
nr  encourageme  t  for  the  immwiiate  future  of 
tl  e  Rep  bl  can  party.  Apropos  of  the  attacks  on 
Speaker  Cannon,  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  last  month  treated  to  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle when  the  Speaker  laid  down  the  gavel  and 
look  the  floor  in  his  own  defense.  Several  of 
the  cartoon?  slovn  take  the  ground  thai  the 
prospects  of  Rep  blican  victory  In  the  approach- 
nig  Congressional  elections  have  Iwcn  seriously 
endangered  by  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  tariff,  the  high  cost  of  living,  Administra- 
tion discords,  and  otiier  political  and  economic 
unnleasantness.  Certainly  the  scandals  uncov- 
ered in  connection  with  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  at  Albany  are  not  going  to  help  the 
Republican  parly  in  that  Slate. 


THl   KEPCBLICAK    CONCRESSLONAI.    ELECTION    NUB- 
BKtT   AFTER    A   RATHER    HARD   WINTER 

rrom  tb«  Worlit-Herald   (Omahs) 


L  togethkb!    pryI 
opk  Ipglnlallve  sMndali) 
rlmn  (N«w  York) 
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Governor  Hirmons  Presidenlial  boom  con- 
tinues to  keep  in  public  view,  while  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Democratic  party,  deprived  for  some 
time  of  the  presence  of  Mr  Bryan,  wbo  is  trav- 
eling in  South  America,  is  looking  fondly  in  his 
direction.  In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  Tam- 
many cartoon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  read  the  article  on  page  300  of  this 
issue,  telling  of  the  men  and  methods  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  new  administration. 
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CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


Dr.  von  Betlimann-Hollweg.  the  new  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  is  not  finding  il  an  easy  task 
to  satisfy  the  many  and  radically  different  wants 
of  Kaiser  Wilhclm's  loyal  suhjects.    His  embar- 

franchise  law,  to  which  we  refer  on  another 
page  this  month,  furnishes  the  cartoonists  with 
good  ammunition  for  their  humorous  attacks. 
The    apparently    interminable    dispute    l)elwoen 
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Turkey  and  Greece  over  Crtte  is  also  set  forlli 
in  many  different  wavs  hv  the  comic  artists  of 
Kuropc.  Of  course,  tlte  tiuestion  of  Ihc  "  Open 
Door  "  in  Manchuria. — which  is  so  often  closed. 
'      'ir  a  Rocid  deal   of   treatment 


A  GERUAK  VIEW  OF  "LORDS  VS.  COMMOI 
"  DonoerwPtter,  Baron ;  Jrt  iis  hnpc  tbln 
ling  win  never  bappnn  In  Prussia  !  " 
'*  Don't  worry,  Poiml ;  we  meml)ers  of  the 
\ej  bETe  ■  majiirlly  In  Imth  Ihe  ri>])»r  n 
nnr  Hmnc ! " 

From  Vtk   (Berlin) 


A  APPEARS  TO  BE  A  CLOSED 

D  the  Pioneer  Preu  (St.  P«nl) 


THE    MEN    WHO  ARE    GOVERNING 

NEW   YORK    CITY 

BY   WILLIAM    B.    SHAW 

npHE  American  metropolis  at  the  election  ment, — the  body  which  holds  the  city^s  purse- 
held  in  November  last  voted  into  office  strings  and  decides  financial  questions  with 
a  new  municipal  administration.  This  was  all  the  finality  that  attaches  to  the  action  of 
not  accomplished,  however,  by  the  familiar  Congress  in  federal  matters, — the  Mayor  is 
Tammany  method  of  the  ''  straight  ticket  " ;  the  most  important  member.  He  represents 
for  the  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  who  had  the  whole  city  and  every  element  in  its  varied 
the  Tammany  nomination  for  Mayor,  w^as  population.  His  responsibilities  are  far- 
the  only  organization  candidate  who  sue-  reaching  and  complex;  for  there  is  a  vast 
ceeded  at  the  polls.  The  anti-Tammany  range  of  civic  interests  which  in  the  lack  of 
Fusion  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Comp-  the  Mayor's  personal  attention  are  in  danger 
troller,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  having  no  official  recognition  whatever.  It 
and  borough  presidents  were  elected.  In  na-  has  been  asserted  more  than  once  that  in  ac- 
tional politics  Mayor  Gaynor  is  a  Demo-  tual  power  and  influence  the  Mayoralty  of 
crat;  so,  too,  are  President  John  Purroy  New  York  is  second  only  to  the  Presidency 
Mitchel,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  of  the  United  States.  Four  and  one-half  mil- 
President  George  McAneny,  of  the  Borough  lions  of  people  live  under  the  government  of 
of  Manhattan.  Comptroller  Prendergast,  on  which  the  Mayor  is  the  head,  and  that  gov- 
the  other  hand,  is  a  Republican,  and  so  is  ernment  touches  the  individual  citizen  at 
District-Attorney  Whitman,  of  the  County  more  points  of  contact  than  the  national  Gov- 
of  New  York  (Manhattan  and  Bronx  Bor-  ernment  itself.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few 
oughs),  who  was  elected  at  the  same  time.  States  of  larger  population  than  the  City  of 
The  only  reason  for  recalling  these  facts  in  New  York,  but  their  Governors,  so  far  as 
this  connection  is  to  remind  ourselves  that,  their  functions  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
while  New  York  has  always  been  accounted  the  citizen  are  concerned,  do  not  loom  large 
a  Democratic  city  in  national  and  State  poli-  on  the  horizon,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  In 
tics,  it  has  become,  through  the  separation  of  New  York  City  for  the  next  four  years 
municipal  from  national  and  State  elections,  everybody  knows  that  very  much  depends  on 
fairly  non-partisan  as  respects  the  conduct  of  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  Mayor  puts  in 
its  own  local  affairs.  The  personnel  of  the  places  of  trust  and  power,  and  on  the  attitude 
present  city  government  confirms  this  con-  that  he  himself  adopts  toward  various  pub- 
elusion  most  emphatically.  lie  questions  and  measures. 

But  what  officials  really  constitute  the  ad-  , 

'       ..     .'  £\.J        V     ID     r\L^u  u  FROM  THE   BENCH  TO  THE  MAYORS  OFFICE 

mmistration  oi  New  York :    Of  the  men  who 

took  office  on  January  i,  1910,  the  Mayor        William  J.   Gaynor^s  equipment  for  the 

was  elected  on  a  ticket  that  was  opposed  by  important  post  to  which  his  fellow  citizens 

the  Comptroller,  the  President  of  the  Board  have  called  him  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any 

of  Aldermen,  and  the  five  borough  presidents.  Mayor  that   New  York  has  had   in   recent 

All  these  municipal  officers  are  members,  with  times.    Born  on  a  farm  in  central  New  York 

the  Mayor,  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  State  fifty-nine  years  ago,  young  Gaynor  came 

Apportionment.     Moreover,   they  have  im-  to  the  metropolis  in  his  early  twenties  and 

portant  powers,  under  the  charter,  indepen-  from  newspaper  work  was  graduated  into  the 

dent  of  the  Mayor.     If  they  should  miscon-  law.     He  worked  hard  at  his  profession  and 

duct  themselves  in  office  the  Mayor  could  soon  rose  from  the  ranks,  so  that  his  services 

not  be  held  responsible,  but  charges  might  be  were   sought   after   in    important   litigation, 

preferred  before  the  Governor  of  the  State,  His  interest  lay  chiefly  in  public  causes,  and 

who  might  exercise  the  power  of  removal,  as  his  name  first  became  known  beyond  the  bor- 

he  did  two  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Presi-  ders  of  Brooklyn  in  the  famous  prosecution 

dent  of  Manhattan  Borough.  of  John  Y.  McKane  for  election  frauds  in 

Of  this  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion-  1893.     His  efforts  convicted  Mr.  McKane 
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and  made  his  crimes  so  detestable  in  the  com-  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  is  now 

munity  that  they  have  never  been  repeated,  conferring  with  the  Public  Service  Comniis- 

Mr.  Gaynor's  prominence  in  the  prosecution  slon  on  plans  for  the  increase  of  transit  fa- 

of  McKane  led  to  his  election  to  the  Supreme  cillties  in  the  greater  city. 
Court  bench,  where  he  served  for  over  fifteen        Besides  his  interest  in  public  affairs.  Judge 

years,  resigning  in  the  fall  of  1909  to  accept  Gaynor  had  exhibited  on  the  bench  certain 

the  nomination  for  the  Mayoralty.     At  the  traits  that  led  men  to  believe  he  would  make 

expiration  of  his  first  term,  in  1907,  he  was  a  good  executive.     His  career  has  shown  de- 

-elected  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  termination  of  the  type  that  the  books  call 


having  already  been  t 
as  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Appellate  Di- 
V  is  ion.  On  the 
bench  Judge  Gay- 
nor was  regarded 
by  the  lawyers  as 
stern  and  Impatient 
of  dflays.  At  the 
same  time  it  used  to 
be  sni.l  of  him  that 


led  by  the  Governor    "  dogged,"   ; 


la 


■yer 


a  young 
could  learn 
from  practice  in  his 
court,  and  that  he 
taught  the  well-nigh 
lo.^t  art  of  pleading. 
Few  of  his  decisions 
were  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Throughout  h  i  s 
career  on  the  bench 
Judge  Gaynor  was 
keenly  interested  in 
p  1. 1)  1  i  -:  questions, 
ani.  -sp'S;i«..lv  in  the 
D-.):iiei»'  .nat  arose 
;..  „n..cction  with 
the  traction  situa- 
tion. He  was  an 
early  advocate  of 
municipal  owner- 
ship.    The    Metro- 


idependence  of  judgment, 

an  unlimited  capac- 
ity for  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  things  by 
persistent  delving, — 
the  Judge  himself 
called  it  the  merest 
"  drudgery." 

M  a  y  o  r  Gaynor 
gave  the  public  Its 
fi  rst  great  su  rp  rise 
when     his    appolnt- 


nounced.  He  had 
spent  weeks  in 
reaching  a  decision 
on  them  and  when 
it  was  made  he  kept 
his  secret  well.  Peo- 
ple somehow  had  the 
impressiim  that  be- 
cause the  Mayor 
had  been  elected  on 
the  Tammany  ticket 
he  would  make  up 
h  i  s  appointments 
from  a  Tammany 
slate.  It  did  not 
work  out  precisely 
in  that  way.  Three 
com  miss  lone  rshlps,  it 
is  true,  went  to 
Tammany  men  (not 
politan  Street  Railway  fiasco  was  predicted  by  "leaders"),  while  a  dozen  others  were  dls- 
him  several  years  before  the  public  suspected  tributed  among  a  group  of  experts  and  busl- 
the  true  condition  of  that  company.  The  fact  ness  men,  many  of  whom  had  probably  neve.- 
that  he  was  known  to  have  given  much  seen  the  inside  of  the  Fourteenth  Street 
thought  to  the  extension  of  New  York's  rapid-    Wigwam. 

transit  facilities  caused  the  leaders  in  the  In  the  list  of  new  heads  of  departments 
Democratic  city  convention  last  fall  to  defer  were  names  familiar  to  the  public,  and  in  al- 
to his  judgment  on  this  matter,  and  the  result  most  everj'  instance  the  appointee  was  at 
was  that  Judge  Gaynor  himself,  while  not  once  recognized  as  a  man  who  had  alreadj- 
seeking  the  nomination  for  Mayor,  wrote  the  shown  his  qualifications  for  the  task  assigned 
pUt^rm  declaration  in  favor  of  city-built  him  by  actual  accomplishment,  or  else  had 
subways  and  demanding  that  contracts  for  shown  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  kind  of 
construction  be  kept  separate  from  those  of  service  demanded.  It  Is  all  summed  up  in 
operation.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap-  that  somewhat  overworked  phrase,  "  admin- 
poitionment,  through  a  committee  consisting  istratlve  efficiency."  In  some  of  the  New 
of  the  Mayor,   the   Comptroller,   and   the   York  City  departments  a  great  deal  has  been 
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done  of  late  to  define  the  tasks  of  particular 
officials  and  correlate  those  tasks  with  a  view 
to  the  most  effective  and  economical  use  of 
the  entire  office  force.  With  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  manned  by  intelli- 
gent and  faithful  employees  and  supervis(!d 
by  commissioners  who  know  their  jobs,  there 
is  no  reason  why  city  work  should  not  be  as 
efficiently  and  economically  done  as  work  for 
private  corporations.  The  trouble  in  the 
past  wai  that  in  the  selection  of  bureau 
chiefs  the  matter  of  fitness  for  the  task  and 
knowledge  of  its  details  was  the  very  last 
thing  to  be  considered.  As  far  back  as  1895 
Mayor  Strong  made  a  break  from  estab- 
lished precedent  by  appointing  Colonel  War- 


ing Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning  for  the 
sole  and  at  that  time  novel  reason  that 
Colonel  Waring  was  a  sanitary  engineer 
who  knew  how  to  clean  the  city  streets  and 
to  keep  them  clean.  That  was  the  first  ob- 
ject-lesson for  New  ^'ork  of  the  efficiency 
test  in  public  service.  It  proved  to  be  so  ef- 
fective a  lesson  that  New  York  has  never 
forgotten  it,  even  if  the  politicians  have. 
when  Mayor  Gaynor  announced  his  ap- 
pointments it  was  seen  that  practically  all  of 
them  conformed  to  the  Waring  standard. 
Questions  about  "  pull  "  and  backing  seemed 
idle  and  meaningless,  for  the  simple  fact  was 
recognized  that  each  man  appointed  to  a 
com  miss  ion  ership  or  other  responsible  post 
was  placed  there  because  of  special  qualifi- 
cations for  that  particular  work. 

• 

PERSONNEL   OF   THE    NEW   ADMIMISTRATION 

To  illustrate:  Kingsley  L.  Martin,  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Bridges,  has  been 
chief  engineer  of  the  Bridge  Department, 
and  m  accepting  the  commissi onership  he 
sustains  a  reduction  in  salary.  Commissioner 
Martin's  father,  C.  C.  Martin,  was  engineer 
of  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  Commis- 
sioner himself  has  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  newer  bridges.  The  name 
of  father  or  son  is  on  each  one  of  the  four 
splendid  structures  which  now  span  the  East 
River.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
of  service  in  the  navy  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  Commissioner  Martin  has  been  grap- 
pling with  bridge  problems  all  his  life, — 
and  with  the  special  technical  problems  per- 
taining to  the  bridges  of  Greater  New  York. 
He  has  an  exceptional  equipment  for  the  po-it 
to  which  Mayor  Gaynor  has  assigned  him. 
I  Another  Instance  of  high-grade  technical 
ability  retained  in  the  service  of  the  city  is 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle  as 
Health  Commissioner  at  a  compensation  only 
half  what  he  was  receiving  in  outside  em- 
ployment, which  he  was  compelled  to  give  up. 
Dr.  Lederle  held  the  same  office  in  Mayor 
Low's  administration.  He  reorganized  the 
department  at  that  time  and  instituted  many 
reforms.  Dr.  Lederle  is  an  expert  sanitary 
chemist  of  the  highest  professional  standing; 
"1  he  city  is  fortunate  in  securing  his  services. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  city  de- 
partments is  that  of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and 
Electricity.  As  head  of  this  department 
Mayor  Gaynor  chose  Mr.  Henry  S.  Thomp- 
son, a  building  contractor  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  big  problems  of  construction,  and 
said  to  possess  a  special  aptitude  for  adminis- 
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tration.  He  will  have  ample  scope  for  his 
abilities  in  that  direction  in  the  department 
over  which  he  presides.  He  has  already  ef- 
fected many  economies  of  organization,  one 
of  the  most  vital  of  which  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  engineering  force,  which  was  for- 
merly organized  in  separate  detachments  for 
the  several  boroughs,  with  practically  no  co- 
operation. The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Edward  \V.  Bemis,  was  for  eight  years  head 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Water  Supply  De- 
partment, and  has  long  been  an  accepted  ex- 
pert authority  on  the  municipal  control  of 
public  utilities.  Dr.  Bemis  is  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  meter  system  of  selling  water, 
as  opposed  to  the  archaic  frontage  system 
which  still  prevails  in  New  York,  and  to 
which,  if  is  charged,  a  great  part  of  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  water  that  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  metropolis  is  directly  due. 
Within  the  first  month  after  taking  office 
economies  of  administration  amounting  to 
more  than  $200,000  a  year  were  instituted 
by  Commissioners  Thompson  and  Bemis.  Dr. 
Bemis  is  an  Amherst  and  Johns  Hopkins  It  was  doubtless  because  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
man  and  an  economist  of  wide  repute.  knowledge  of  the  congested  quarters  of  the 

Commissioner  Charles  B.  Stover,  Presi-  city  that  Mayor  Gaynor  made  him  Tene- 
dent  of  the  Park  Board,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  ment  House  Commissioner. 
efforts  to  provide  playgrounds  and  athletic  The  new  Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Fer- 
fields  for  the  children  of  New  York's  great  ries,  Mr.  Calvin  B.  Tomklns,  is  a  member 
East  Side.  A  graduate  of  Lafayette  College  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
and  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  various 
for  some  time  a  student  in  Germany,  Mr.  problems  of  water  transportation  relating 
Stover  has  been  for  the 
past  twenty  years  inter- 
ested in  settlement  work  in 
New  York,  His  appoint- 
ment is  a  recognition  of  the 
social  rgthcr  than  the  es- 
thetic side  of  park  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Stover  is 
an  advocate  of  public  meet- 
ing-places in  the  parks,  of 
the  extension  of  the  free 
concert  system,  and  in  gen- 
eral of  increased  pftrk  privi- 
leges for  the  people. 

Mr.  John  J.  Murphy, 
like  Mr.  Stover,  has  been 
for  many  years  in  close 
totich  with  popular  move- 
ments in  New  York,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  People's 
Institute.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  secretary 
of  the  Citiwns'  Union,  and  ^^  joh^,  j 

has  tiken  an  active  part  in  (Presidem  < 

politicai  refonn  movements.  Aldermen) 


to  the  port  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Tomkins  is  president 
of  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety, and  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  city  plan.  He  is 
an  advocate  of  the  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

Fire  Commissioner 
Rhinelander  Waldo,  one 
of  the  few  Tammany  men 
to  hold  responsible  positrons 
in  this  administration,  had 
served  in  the  city  govern- 
ment as  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  for  four 
years  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  Mayor  Gaynor  to 
the  fire  commisslonership. 
Soon  after  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  new  position 
Commissioner  Waldo 
learned  that  candidates 
for    the    position    of    fire- 
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men  were  complaininj;  that  no  matter  how 
high  a  percentage  they  might  get  on  the 
Civil  Service  examination  there  was  no 
chance  of  appointment  unless  the  candidate 
had  the  rifiht  kind  of  "  pull."  The  Com- 
missioner investigated  and  foi.nd  that  fifteen 
young  men  with  a  high  percentage  on  their 
examinations  were  passed  over  when  appoint- 
ments were  made.  Commissioner  Waldo 
thereupon  sent  to  the  Cfvil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  a  rccertlfication  of  the  names  in  ques- 
tion and  after  subjecting  the  men  to  a  physical 
examination  by  Fire  Department  surgeons 
he  immediately  gave  them  appointments  on 
the  force.  The  incident  is  not  without  inter- 
est as  a  sidelight  on  the  workings  of  the  merit 
system  in  New  York  and  as  a  revelation  of 
a  distinctly  new  brand  of  Tammany  depart- 
ment chief. 

For  Corporation  Counsel  Mayor  Gaynor 
selected  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Watson,  formerly 
editor  of  Bench  and  Bar  and  a  lawyer  of 
high  standing,  especially  in  the  field  of  muni- 
cipal law.  As  City  Chamberlain  he  ap- 
pointed his  former  law  partner,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Hyde.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Drummond  was 
chosen  to  head  the  Charities  Department 
and  Mr.  Patrick  A.  Whitney  for  the  De- 
partment of  Corre<:tions.  Both  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  Mr.  Drummond  are  members  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

As  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  the  Mayor 
appointed    Mr.    Raymond    P.    Fosdick,    a 


young  lawyer,  who  as  chief  examiner  of  ac- 
counts had  been  associated  with  Mr,  Mitchel 
in  probing  some  of  the  scandals  of  the 
past  administration.  Now  it  happens  that 
Mr.  Fosdick  is  especially  well  suited,  by 
training  and  experience,  as  well  as  natural 
aptitude,  for  a  new  task  to  which  the  Mayor 
has  assigned  him.  That  is  the  investigation 
of  complaints  that  are  daily  made  by  citizens 
regarding  alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
city  officials.  These  complaints  are  very 
numerous;  many  of  them  are  frivolous,  ill- 
considered,  and  unjust.  The  difficulty  in  the 
past  has  been  that  no  satisfactory  system  ex- 
isted for  the  sifting  of  charges  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  merits.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  accused 
ofhcia!  and  his  unsupported  statement  was 
accepted  as  final.  Mayor  Gaynor  refused  to 
tolerate  a  wholesale  "whitewashing"  appa- 
ratus of  that  sort,  and  one  of  his  first  steps 
was  to  Charge  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
with'  the  duty  of  investigating  every  com- 
plaint that  comes  to  the  Alayor's  office.  The 
results  of  only  a  few  of  these  investigations 
have  been  pub!  ishcd,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  new  procedure  has  led  to  some 
highly  important  disclosures.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the 
citi-'s  employees  lias  been  rendered  far  more 
dil^cult  and  less  likely  to  be  repeated  m 
the  future. 
The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy 
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MB.    JOHN    J. 

MURPHY 

MH.    CH 

RLBS   B.    STOVER 

DR.    ER.VST   J 

LEDERL£ 

(Tenement-House 

(FresJdont  c 

r  the  Park  Board) 

or    IlGHltb) 

as  President  of  the  Board  of  Taxes  and  As-  Edwards,    the    stalwart    Commissioner    of 

sessments  won  general  approval.    This  is  one  Street-Cleaning,   who   "  holds  over  "   from 

of  the  positions  in  which  expert  knowledge,  the  McClellan  administration,  to  add  more 

acquired    by    practical    experience,    is    indis-  football  players  to  his  force,  in  order  to  cope 

pensable.     As  to  Mr.  Purdy's  qualifications  the    more    successfully    with    the    snowfalls 

in  this  respect  there  is  only  one  opinion.     In  which  have  cost  the  city  a  million  dollars  in 

this    as    in    several    other    departments    the  the  past  three  months.     So  far  as  the  Police 

Mayor  has  not  been  disposed  to  make  radical  Department  is  concerned  the  Mayor  is  vir- 

changes.      He  has  encouraged    "  Big   Bill  "  tually  the  Commissioner  and  has  been  from 
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the  first.  He  is  quietly  finding  out  in  his 
own  way  thinp  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  an  executive  to  learn  through  the  old. 
accepted  channels  of  information.  The 
newspapers,  ive  may  be  assured,  have  not  got 
hold  of  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  what 
the  Ma)'or  has  acquired  by  his  own  peculiar 
processes.  l"he  police  problem  in  New 
York  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  vital 
persistent  problem  of  municipal  government. 
The  mere  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sioner will  not  solve  it. 
The  one  thing  that  may 
be  counted  on  to  help  to- 
ward a  solution  is  the  con- 
sistent, unwearying  effort 
to  flood  the  dark  places 
with  light.  The  same  kind 
of  publicity  that  is  doing  so 
much  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  New  York's  govern- 
ment in  other  <lepartments 
is  needed  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  police  or- 
ganization. The  Mayor's 
efforts  in  this  direction 
cannot  fail  to  accomplish 
much  good. 


While 
nothir 


like 


as    been 
"  clea 


sweep  "  in  the  city  offices, 
hundreds  of  old  employees 
being  retained  even  when 
not  protected  by  the  Civil 
Service  rules,  there  has  been  little  hesi- 
tancy in  getting  rid  of  useless  officials 
where  the  public  business  would  have 
been  blocked  by  their  retention.  A  case  in 
point  was  the  Board  of  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sioners, whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  water  rights  for  the 
Croton  water  supply.  Their  work  was  prac- 
tically completed  five  years  ago,  but  on  one 
pretext  or  another  these  four  commissioners 
continued  to  draw  $5000  salaries  and  to  ac- 
cumulate charges  against  the  city  amounting 
to  over  $200,000  a  year.  Mayor  Gaynor 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  summarily  re- 
moved the  old  commissioners  from  ofiice,  and 
appointed  a  new  board  with  specific  instruc- 
tions to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  their  office 
within  thirty  days,  if  possible,  on  the  under- 
standing that  as  soon  as  this  should  be  ef- 
fected their  official  tenure  would 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  of 


omies  in  the  various  departments  within  the 
first  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  new  year.  In 
the  Park  Department  many  employees  were 
discharged  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  had  no  definite  duties  to  perform.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  reductions  in  pay-rolls  were 
accomplished  in  the  Water  Department, 
where  the  annual  savings  from  this  source 
already  brought  about  are  estimated  at  over 
$2(».txx).  In  the  Kire  Department  some- 
thing like  $40,000  ha.s  been  saved.  Taking 
into  account  the  reductions 
in  the  pay-rolls  of  the  bor- 
ough governments,  proba- 
bly it  would  be  well  within 
the  facts  to  estimate  the 
total  savings  to  date  to  the 
citizens    of    Greater    New 


the 


It  is 


of 
fun- 
have 


has 


York  at  $600, 
not,   however, 
ting    off    or    red' 
salaries  that  thi 
damental 

been  instituted.  Ii 
of  the  bureaus  thi 
been  a  readjustment  of 
salaries  which  has  resulted 
in  little  or  no  reduction  in 
the  aggregate,  but  which 
must  eventually  bring 
about  a  very  material  in- 
crease in  the  actual  work 
performed.  The  results 
cannot,  of  course,  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars  and  cents. 
Several  of  the  department 
heads  have  found  it  possible 
to  dispense  with  many  of  the  city  automobiles, 
the  use  and  misuse  of  which  had  become  a 
public  scandal.  City  Chamberlain  Hyde,  by 
a  simple  change  in  printing  the  form  of  war- 
rant used  by  the  city,  efifected  a  saving  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  might  be  enumerated, 
but  the  members  of  Mayor  Gaynor 's  official 
family  are  not  seeking  glory  for  the  admin- 
istration through  reductions  in  pay-rolls  or 
the  cutting  of  needless  expenditures.  They 
are  working  for  something  far  more  funda- 
mental and  permanent, — namely,  such  a  re- 
organization of  the  public  business  that 
excrescences  like  those  that  are  now  being 
cut  off  will  never  again  be  able  to  grow  and 
thrive  on  the  body  politic. 

OTHER    ARMS    OF    THE    CITY    GOVERNMENT 

In  the  Finance  Department  there  has  been 
no  haste  in  reorgani/.ing  the  bureaus,  but  cer- 
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tain  changes  in  routine  that  had  been  ap- 
proved in  effect  before  Comptroller  Pren- 
dergast  took  office  have  now  been  worked 
out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Although  some 
employees  have  been  discharged  because  not 
needed  for  the  work  that  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  it  has  been  found  that  other  bureaus 
of  the  department  require  additional  help, 
so  that  money  saved  in  one  direction  will 
have  to  be  used  in  others.  It  is  maintained 
by  those  in  a  position  to  know  that  no  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  City  has  ever  entered 
on  his  duties  with  so  full  a  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  bis  department  as  that  possessed 
by  Mr.  Prendergast. 

Apart  from  their  votes  in  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  several 
borough  presidents  of  the  greater  city  have 
positions  of  great  importance.  They  vir- 
tually control  the  streets,  sewers,  and  public 
buildings  of  their  respective  boroughs.  The 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  over  which  the  Hon. 
George  McAneny  now  presides,  has  a  popu- 
lation about  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  citv 
of  Chicago.  If  any  man  in  New  York  is 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  Manhattan  it  is 
Mr,  McAneny,  who  prepared  the  charges 
against  Borough  President  Abeam  which  re- 
sulted in  that  official's  removal  by  Governor 
Hughes.  President  McAneny  has  given  spe- 
cial attention  to  municipal  matters  for  manv 
years.     He  has  named  as  his  Commissioner 
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of  Public  Works  Mr.  Edgar  V.  Frothing- 
ham.  The  annual  expenditure  by  the  bor- 
ough government  for  all  purposes  is  about 
$4,000,000. 

The  other  borough  presidents, — Alfred  E. 
Steers  in  Brooklyn,  Cyrus  C.  Miller  in  the 
Bronx,  Lawrence  Gresser  in  Queens,  and 
George  Cromwell  in  Richmond, — have  en- 
tered on  their  duties  with  full  knowledge 
that  their  offices  are  under  close  scrutiny. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  of 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Gresser,  of  Queens,  they 
are  new  men  in  their  respective  positions, 
the  recent  past  there  have  been  scan- 
I  the  several  borough  administrations 
hich  they  now  preside.  In  the  Bronx 
Queens  those  scandals  were  as  (la- 
the Ahearn  regime  in  Manhattan. 
iklyn,  next  to  Manhattan,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  borough  governments,  its 
annual  budget  amounting  to  about  $2,000,- 
000.  In  that  borough  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  the  most  impor- 
tant office  under  President  Steers,  is  held  by 
Lewis  H.  Pounds.  The  five  borough  presi- 
dents and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen are  co-operating  intelligently  and 
effectively  with  the  Mayor  and  the  Comp- 
troller in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
The  somewhat  cumbrous  machin- 
of  the  greater  city's  government  was 
r  under  more  even  control  than  now. 
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CATTLE   ON   THE   RANGE 


OUR  BEEF  SUPPLY  AS  A  GREAT 
BUSINESS 


BY  w.\lti:r  c.  iiowf.v 


T  ET  fancy  cnilnw  Adam  with  tlie  pft  of 
■*--'  eternal  life.  Start  liim,  tlie  <iay  <ti  lii's 
creation,  to  pilinj;  up  silver  dollars  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  a  minute,  I'ermit  him  to 
work  inccssantiv  i-ii;ht  hours  a  <iav  the  week 
lunR  down  the'  a;:«.  He  will  lack  $^>(.^,- 
(X)ct,<xx>  <ii  having  entiunh  uKiney  to  pay  far 
all  the  live  cattle  in  tlic  L'nitcd  Stafs  in  the 


njK 


Such 


;  the  magnitude  of  the  beef  indus- 


l  report  (if  the  IJepattment 
a   few  days  aijo,  in- 
yf).(is8,o<x)  cattle  in 
At   rhe  e-itimated   increase  in 
ver    the    census    of    Hfuo    this 
a  biillock  for  every  human 


Tlie 
of  Agricu 
ilicates  that  tli 
the  country 
p(i|uilatiiin 
provides  a  ci 
inhabitant,  adult  oi 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  citizen  should 
manifest  interest  in  ascertaining  what  be- 
comes of  his  beef.  It  is  his  ri^ht  to  be  in- 
formed tliat  the  source  of  bis  beefsteak  is 
rapidly  dimin^'sbint;.  that  the  number  of  cat- 
tle decreases  on  a  ratio  with  the  increase 
in  population,  that  the  great  cattle  ran^rs, 
whii-h  the  late  Frederic  Reminjiton  loved  to 
piclure,  are  on  the  verjie  of  consignment  to 
ineuiory,  and  thatt)»crc  are  mightj'  elements 
besidi'i  the  bjrf^riist  which  enter  into  this 
lliirii;  we  '■,Si\"  the  cost  of  livinE." 


The  trail  of  the  beefsteak  begins  with  the 
tar  Western  cattle  ran;:e.  It  follows  devi- 
ous turnings,  hack  paths,  and  criss-crosses 
before  it  winds  up  at  the  dinner  table. 

THE    WKSTER.V     R.\\CE    INDUSTRY 

The  range  cattle  industry  was  founded  by 
the  Yankee  as  a  resource.  The  early  pioneers 
who  pierced  the  Western  plains  were  amazed 
to  discover  cattle  there  in  mightv  herds, — 
lean,  hing-horned,  half-wild  beasts.  Their 
sires  were  the  blooded  battlers  of  the  bull- 
pens  of  old  Madrid.  Spanish  '[■alleons 
brought  them  over  to  provide  amusement 
for  the  Castilians  who  seized  upon  the  land 
of  the  Aztecs  In  search  of  fabled  gold, 
rubies,  and  opals  in  1 519. 

A  few  of  these  bulls  escaped.  A  few- 
bulls  and  cows  were  turned  loose  when  the 
Spaniards  set  sail  for  home  with  ingot-laden 
ships.  For  more  than  three  centuries  they 
roamed  the  plains,  drifting  northward  to 
the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  Panhandle  district. 
They  multiplied  until  the  roar  of  tbeir  hoofs 
«as  as  thunder  when  thi-  Invasion  of  the 
Yankee  sent  them  fleeing  down  the  prairies. 

The  settlers  took  possession  of  these  herds 
as  a  prospector  fakes  possessIoTi  of  his  mine. 
They  built  rude  houses  of  posts  and  mud 
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V  or 
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and  gave  them  the  Mexi- 
can name,  ranchos.  From 
this  came  the  derivative, 
ranch,  by  which  they  des- 
ignated their  holdings. 

As  there  was  no  law  by 
which  they  could  map  out 
and  hold  certain  portions 
of  land,  the  early  ranch- 
men made  their  own  laws. 
They  could  not  afford  to 
fence  in  the  land,  even 
were  it  possible  to  lay 
claim  to  tracts  that  would 
be  respected  and  recog- 
nized. To  establish  the 
rights  of  all  they  adopted 
an  expedient  from  the 
dark  ages  when  a  scar  was 
burned    upon    the    brow 

of  a  criminal  to  distinguish  him  from  hon-    square.    The  finder  of  an  unbranded  c 
est  men.  steer  was  entitled   to  burn   his  brand    into 

Each  ranchman  selected  a  distinguishing  the  flank  of  that  animal.  By  this  act  he 
brand.  In  the  early  days  this  brand  con-  established  his  ownership, 
sisted  of  his  initials.  If  his  initials  were  the  When  the  westward  movement  became  . 
same  as  those  of  an  earlier  ranchman  the  pronounced  the  ranchmen  of  different  corn- 
newcomer  would  vary  the  brand  by  separat-i  munities  established  associations.  These  as- 
ing  the  initials  with  a  bar,  or  surrounding  sociations  kept  "  brand  books,"  in  which  the 
them  with  a  diamond,  a  half-circle,  or  a  different  brands  and  their  owners  were  reg- 
istered. To-day  the  ranch 
associations  and  their 
brand  books  are  recog- 
nized by  law. 

In  the  spring  of  every 
year  the  ranchmen  united 
with  their  cowboys  or 
rancheros  for  the  early 
round-up.  This  took 
place  at  the  period  when 
the  cows  had  not  yet 
weaned  their  calves.  The 
territory  covered  consisted 
of  hundreds  of  square 
miles.  The  co«-boys  set 
forth  in  small  bands. 
Each  outfit  was  accom- 
panied by  a  "  chuck 
wagon,"  a  cook,  and  a  re- 
lay of  horses.  The  work, 
ii'hich  covered  weeks  of 
time,  consisted  of  driving 
the  herds  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  a  constantly  nar- 
rowing  circle.  Each 
ranchman  was  entitled  to 
put  his  brand  upon  the 
flank  of  the  calf  follow- 
ing    the     cow,     which 
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bore  that  brand.     The  herds  were  then  per-  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  trainloais.    Among 

mitted  to  return  to  grazing.  other  big  ranches  were  the  Childress  Ranch, 

The  late  round-up  took  place  in  the  fall,  of  380,000  acres;  the  Hutton  Ranch,  owned 

The  beef  cattle,   fattened  by  the  summer^s  by  Judge  Hutton,  of  Kansas  City,  and  the 

feeding,  were  cut  out  from  the  herds.    These  J  A  Ranch,  the  cattle  of  which  bore  the 

beef    cattle    were    turned    into    the    "  beef  brand  of  Mrs.  Jack  Adair,  a  society  woman 

herds  "  and  trailed  toward  the  nearest  rail-  who  lives  in  London. 

road   stations,   where  they  were  shipped   to        The  ranchmen  bred  cattle  along  scientific 

market.  lines.     They  imported  blooded  stock  for  in- 

This  story  is  told  in  the  past  tense,  be-  breeding  purposes,  Shorthorns  and  Here- 
cause  it  is  history.  As  the  Territories, —  fords.  So  thoroughly  did  they  improve  the 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Nevada,  and  Ok-  strain  of  the  lean,  wild  Texan  Longhorns 
lahoma, — were  admitted  to  the  Union  as  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  beef  on  a 
States  the  free  grazing  areas  shrank.  The  single  steer  was  raised  from  50  to  100  per 
homestead  and  fencing  laws,  which  per-  cent.  They  bred  for  broad  backs,  deep  ribs, 
mitted  a  settler  to  take  title  to  his  half  or  massive  hindquarters,  and  small  udders, 
quarter  section  of  ground,  fence  it  in,  and  Within  the  last  five  years  these  great 
repel  invasion,  sounded  the  doom  of  the  ranches  of  the  Southwest  have  been  broken 
ranges.  It  became  necessary  to  own  the  land  up.  The  national  irrigation  movement  was 
on  which  the  cattle  grazed,  as  well  as  to  own  a  factor.  The  land-promotion  departments 
the  cattle,  in  order  to  operate  a  ranch.  of  the  continental   railroad   systems  carried 

The  grazing  land  of  the  West  differs  ma-  thousands  of  ambitious  farmers  into  the  dis- 
terially  from  the  lawns  and  pastures  of  the  trict.  The  propaganda  of  scientific  agri- 
Eastern  and  Midland  States.  The  ground  is  culture,  the  oil  strikes,  and  the  inroads  of 
barren  save  for  isolated  spots  or  patches  due  the  immigrant  were  elements  which  led  the 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  herds.  What  vege-  big  ranching  syndicates  to  cut  up  their  vast 
tation  exists  is  known  as  bunch  grass  or  buf-  areas  and  sell  them  piecemeal.  Even  the 
falo  grass.  From  7  to  10  acres  is  neces-  packers  aided  in  the  consignment  of  romantic 
sary  to  the  sustenance  of  an  individual  ani-  ranching  to  the  realms  of  reminiscence.  The 
mal.  Water  is  infrequent  and  in  isolated  great  Childress  Ranch  was  bought  by  the 
spots,  known  as  water-holes.  The  home-  Swifts,  cut  up  and  parceled  out  to  small 
stead  law  permitted  settlers,  not  particular  farmers.  Within  the  last  thirty  days  Ed- 
as  to  ethics,  to  s(iuat  upon  these  springs  or  ward  F.  Morris,  president  of  Nelson  Morris 
water-holes,  fence  them  in,  and  levy  stag-  &  Co.,  purchased  the  Riverside  Ranch,  in 
gering  tribute  akin  to  blackmail  upon  the  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  is 
ranchmen.  Cattle  must  have  water  twice  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Grande 
a  day.  The  homesteading  of  the  water  sup-  Riv^er  and  is  30  miles  south  of  Sierra  Blanca, 
ply  by  the  "  nesters,"  as  these  squatters  were  Texas,  the  junction  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
called,  rendered  thousands  of  acres  of  free  and  the  Sierra  Pacific  railroads.  The  ranch 
range  useless  to  ranchmen.  was  purchased  from  Dr.  W.  S.  Woods,  of 

Gradually  the  ranchmen  with  small  means  Kansas  City,  the  consideration  being  $i,o(X),- 

gave  way  to  individuals  and  syndicates  pos-  000.    It  consisted  of  1,256,000  acres, — more 

sessing  capital  enough  to  buy  and  own  the  than  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 

ranges.     The  operations   of   the   "  big  out-  It  is  said  that  this  ranch  will  be  broken  up 

fits "   called    for  expenditures   running  into  into  small  plantations. 

the  millions  of  dollars.  Notable  among  these  The  scene  of  big  operations,  with  the  ex- 
was  the  great  X  I  T  Ranch  of  the  Capital  ception  of  isolated  instances,  shifted  suddenly 
City  Land  &  Cattle  Company,  which  owned  to  the  Northwest.  Big  ranch  syndicates  lo- 
4236  square  miles  in  the  heart  of  Texas,  cated  in  parts  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
This  is  equal  to  an  area  eighty  times  that  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas.  The  term 
occupied  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  "  Texas "     was    superseded    by    the    word 

The  land  was  ceded  to  a  syndicate  headed  "  Western,"  to  designate  the  cattle  grown 
by  the  late  Senator  Charles  B.  Farwell  for  in  the  Northwest.  This  was  not  due  so 
erecting  the  Texas  State  House.  The  com-  much  to  the  change  in  topography  as  to  the 
pany  bought  the  brands  and  herds  of  a  score  distinction  in  beef  value.  Years  of  inbreed- 
of  small  ranchmen.  A  half-million  head  of  ing  and  improvement  have  sent  the  pure- 
cattle  roamed  its  grounds  at  one  time.  Its  blooded  Texas  Longhorn  the  way  of  the 
single  shipments  to  market  often  consisted  of  buffalo,— on  the  road  to  extinction. 
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BUYERS  IN   THE  SELLING   PEN,   CHICAGO 


New  elements,  such  as  the  sparseness  of 
grass  in  the  mountain  districts,  the  loss  of 
cattle  through  blizzards  and  heavy  snows, 
the  decreased  fertility  of  cows,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  double-wintering  cattle  before  they 
became  prime  for  market,  added  hazards  to 
the  business  which  equalized  the  advantages 
of  weight  and  beef  quality  gained  by  years 
of  scientific  breeding. 

Among  the  great  ranches  of  the  North- 
west in  the  last  decade  ranking  favorably  in 
area  with  those  of  the  Panhandle  district 
were  those  of  Harris  Franklin,  Pierre  Wil- 
baux,  the  Western  Ranches,  the  Lake  Tomb, 
the  Empire  Cattle,  and  the  Montana  Cattle 
companies. 

FROM    THE    RANGE    TO    THE    MARKET 

To-day  even  the  big  outfits  of  the  North- 
west are  fast  closing  out.  The  opening  of 
the  Rosebud  and  other  Indian  reservations 
to  homesteaders,  the  "nesting"  of  settlers 
about  the  water-holes,  the  irrigation  farm 
movement,  and  the  indystry  of  the  land  de- 
partments of  the  continental  railroads  have 
wound  up  the  business  of  all  the  great  grass- 
feeding  outfitters  above  mentioned,  whose 
single  consignments  to  market  filled  a  dozen 
long  trains.     The  average  shipment  to-day 


is   of    from    two   to    five   carloads   of   forty 
head  each. 

The  progress  of  the  grass-fed  or  range  ■ 
cattle  to  market  to-day  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  of  the  early  periods  of  the 
industry.  The  "  round-ups  "  remain,  though 
robbed  of  romance.  The  cowboys  still  wear 
chaps,  though  divested  of  six-shooters.  The 
cattle  of  two  or  more  ranches  are  loaded  and 
shipped  to  market  together.  No  effort  is 
made  at  the  round-up  to  sort  by  brands.  It 
takes  from  four  to  seven  days  for  the  ship- 
ments to  reach  the  markets.  The  trains  are 
stopped  at  intervals  of  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-six  hours.  The  cattle  are  released, 
fed,  and  watered.  This  is  a  legal  require- 
ment. 

Upon  reaching  the  stockyards  the  cattle" 
are  unloaded  from  the  chutes,  delivered  by 
the  railroads  to  the  stockyards  companies, 
which  own  the  pens,  and  in  turn  handed 
over  by  the  stockyards  companies  to  the  com- 
mission houses,  or  middlemen. 

All  sales  of  cattle,  from  grower  to  packer, 
are  conducted  by  these  commission  men. 
They  grade  and  sort  the  cattle.  If  the  ani- 
mals are  uneven  in  flesh  they  sort  for  flesh; 
if  uneven  in  size,  they  sort  for  size.  The 
fat  cattle  are  sold  to  the  packers  for  killing 
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The  thin  cattle,  if  old  enough  to  eat  corn, 
are  sold  as  feeders;  if  not,  as  stockers. 

Before  being  weighed  the  cattle  are  ex- 
amined by  men  known  as  brand  inspectors. 
The  branJ  inspectors  keep  official  records  of 
the  different  cattle  markings  and  the  regis- 
tereil  owners  of  the  same  thrmigliout  the 
country.  The  inspectors  are  posted  through 
llie  iive-stock  associati<ins  of  the  various 
States.  Ilr.imis  are  recorded  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  StLite  much  as  a  deed  to  real  estate 
is  recorded.  When  the  on  ncrship  of  a.  brand 
passes  from  one  individual  to  another  it  is 
consummated  in  writing.  Oftentimes  the 
hrand  consists  not  only  of  the  scar  burned 
into  the  flank  of  the  animal,  but  of  a  pe- 
culiar combination  of  ear  notches  or  crop- 
pings. 

Upon  completing  a  sale  of  cattle  the  com- 
mission men  give  bills  of  sale  to  the  persons 
designated  by  the  hrand  inspectors  as  the 
registered  owners.  The  progress  of  the  fat 
cattle  from  this  point  is  through  the  killing 
pens  to  the  chilling  rooms  and  thence  to 
the  hiitcher-sliop. 

The  mi)vement  of  the  thin  cattle  is  a  back 
track.  It  provides  employment  and  liveli- 
hood for  a  new  group  of  individuals  distin- 
guished from  ranchmen  by  the  various  titles 
of  "  short  feeders,"  "  warmers-up,"  or  short- 
time  buyers.     Their  domain  is  in  the  Cen- 


tral States  contiguous  to  the  markets.  TTie 
ranchmen  depend  for  profits  upon  long-time 
feeding  over  wide  areas  of  grass  which  re- 
quire no  cultivation.  The  short  feeders  base 
profits  upon  speedy  fattening  with  high-grade 
and  expensive  provender.  They  turn  their 
yellow  corn  into  yellow  gold  through  the 
alchemy  of  cattle. 

The  cattle  known  as  feeders  are  warmed 
up  or  fattened  in  a  few  months.  Cattle 
designated  as  stockers  weigh  less  than  800 
pounds  and  are  too  ynimg  to  eat  corn.  They 
are  allowed  to  grow  a  few  months  before  en- 
tering upon  the  process  of  "  warming  up." 
Among  the  various  foods  that  enter  into  the 
warming-up  process  are  corn,  hay,  potatoes, 
low-grade  flour,  linseed  meal,  cottonseed 
hulls,  sugar-beet  pulp,  alfalfa,  and  the  mash 
rejected  by  the  distilleries  after  whisky  has 
been  extracted.  Corn  and  hay  are  the  most 
popular  fatteners.  Cattle  fed  upon  distillery 
mash  are  killed  for  quick  consumption  in 
communities  contiguous  to  the  markets. 
Their  beef  is  not  of  high  qualitj'.  It  will  not 
keep.  The  distillery  feeds  are  located  at 
Peoria,  I!!.;  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  points  in 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  grass-fed  animal, 
the  Texan  and  the  Western,  There  is  a 
third  branch  of  the  industry  confined  to  the 


rich  stock  farms  a 


E, 


(i  regions  of  the 
1  and  Central 
States.  It  embraces  stock- 
raising  in  its  most  highly 
scientific  state,  with  pure- 
bred herds  and  high- 
power  feeding,  as  well  as 
instances  where  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  an  incident 
in  the  pursuit  of  general 
agriculture.  To  distin- 
guish them  from  Tcxans 
and  Westerns  the  cattle 
are  known  as  natives. 

DAIBY-FARMINO    REDUCES 
THE   BEEF  OUTPUT 

Cattle-growing  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  val- 
leys is  conducted  on  a 
more  expensive  scale  to- 
day than  it  was  in  the 
pajt  Hventy  years.  Corn 
has  risen  in  price  from  20 
cents  to  60  cents  a  bushel. 
The  value  of  farm  land 
h.Ts  increased  from  $25  to 
$SO  to  $7S  and  $200  an 
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IN   THE   CUTTING  ROOM 


acre.  The  scientific  farmers  turned  out 
every  year  by  such  institutions  as  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin have  made  pasture  lands  yield  greater 
profits  through  cultivation  and  crop-raising. 
The  high  prices  brought  by  dairy  products 
have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
milch  cows. 

Milch  cows  are  not  sought  by  butchers.  A 
capacious  udder  goes  with  a  lank  hind -quar- 
ter. The  interior  mechanism  of  a  Holstein 
or  a  Jersey  turns  food  into  milk.  That  of  a 
Hereford  or  Shorthorn  turns  it  into  beef. 
Despite  the  bugaboo  of  the  automobile  the 
industry  of  raising  horses  and  mules  has 
grown.  The  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  Government  census 
of  live-stock  in  the  United  States: 

Ye«r,  Beef  caltlp.  Mrich  rrrmK.  Home.*.  UuleB. 
1010, .  ,4T.2T9,000  21.X01.000  21,040,000  4.12-1.000 
1909...4MT9,0U0    21.711,000    20.040,000   4,053.000 

This  indicates  a  decrease  of  2,100,000 
beef  cattle,  as  compared  to  an  increase  of 
90,000  milch  covre,  400,000  horses,  and  70,- 
000  mijles.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  6,365,000  hogs  on  American  farms 
in  1910  as  compared  to  1909  may  not  be 
germane  to  this  article,  but  it  is  significant. 


"  Jim "   Black   and   John    Hackett  were 
rival  butcbrrs  in  the  town  of  Fort  Dod^, 


Iowa,  twenty  years  ago.  Each  owned  his 
own  abbatoir  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
They  bought  their  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
from  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the  out- 
lying agricultural  districts.  They  butchered 
for  meat.  When  Mr.  Black  or  Mr.  Hack- 
ett butchered  a  beef  he  figured  his  profit  on 
the  steaks  and  roasts,  lard  and  tallow,  tongue 
and  hide,  sausage-meat,  and  stews.  The 
horns,  hoofs,  bones,  casings,  blood,  and  fer- 
tilizer were  consigned  to  a  pile  where  now 
grows  the  greenest  grass  in  Webster  County. 
Out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  Mr. 
Black  and  Mr.  Hackett  gave  away  the  liver 
to  fishermen  and  dog  owners.  Oftentimes 
they  did  the  same  with  rich  soup  bones  to 
such  customers  as  o\vned  chickens  or  dogs. 
One  day  a  large  yellow  car  with  side- 
doors  8  inches  thick  was  set  off  on  a  siding 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Simul- 
taneously a  new  meat  market  appeared  on 
Central  Avenue,  The  proprietor  of  the 
new  meat  market  did  not  give  away  soup 
bones  or  liver.  But  he  did  cut  prices  on 
meat  that  neither  Hackett  nor  Black  could 
equal  and  live,  Hackett  and  Black  were 
both  astute  men.  They  closed  out  their 
meat  markets,  left  the  deserted  slaughter- 
houses as  a  source  of  interest  solely  to  little 
boys  afraid  of  spooks,  and  went  out  of  the 
meat  business.  Whereupon  the  price  of 
meat  in  Fort  Dodge  began  to  soar  again. 
The  instance  marks  the  retreat  of  the  sm^ 
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butcher   before    the    invasion    of   the    great  market  and   afford   the  cattleman  $42   for 

packer,  who  butchers  not  only  for  meat  but  his  steer. 

for  by-product.  The  farmer  may  be  satisfied  with  this 
Out  of  the  meat  business  went  John  profit  on  his  lean  steer.  He  may  decide  to 
Hackett  and  Jim  Black  into  the  cattle  busi-  transform  the  animal  into  the  finished  prod- 
ness.  They  were  among  the  pioneers  of  uct  for  killing.  Or  he  may  turn  the  bul- 
lowa  to  get  $1  a  bushel  for  25-cent  corn  by  lock  over  on  the  farm  to  the  professional 
turning  the  corn  into  beef.  They  bought  feeder  who  makes  a  specialty  of  the  warm- 
young   steers   from    the    ranches   and    farms  ing-up  process. 

and  put  them  through  the  warming-up  If  the  feeder  is  an  expert  the  warming-up 
process.  They  bought  young  steers  because  process  will  consume  four  months*  time,  dur- 
the  older  ones  were  good  rustlers  and  could  ing  which  the  steer  will  have  eaten  60  bush- 
fatten  on  bunch  grass  without  the  aid  of  els  of  corn  and  gained  flesh  at  the  rate  of 
corn.  from  2  to  2^/2  pounds  a  day.  Expert  feed- 
ers can  make  steers  gain  yA  pounds  a  day. 
THE  COST  OF  BEEF  ON  THE  HOOF  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^/^  pounds  a  day.    At  the 

L>om    the   packers,   who   slaughtered   for  average  price  of  last  year,  60  cents  a  bushel, 

beef  and    for  by-product,   they   learned   the  the  warming-up  process  will  have  added  $36 

value  of  detail  and  close  figuring.     It  is  the  to  the  cost  of  the  steer.    If  he  grows  his  own 

detail  of  men  who  learned  from  the  packers  corn  the  feeder  will  find  one  profit  in  the 

that  makes  it  possible  to  secure  estimates  of  marketing  of  his  corn  on  the  farm  without 

the  several  increments  in  price  between  the  expense    of    hauling.      The    roughness    in 

range  and  the  sales  of  the  retail  butcher  to  speedy   feeding  will  yield   20  per  cent,   of 

the  consumer.      The    following   illustration  the  original  value  of  the  corn  in  fertilizer. 

deals  with   a  steer  of  medium  quality  and  It  will  also  provide  food  for  hogs,  the  esti- 

price.     Assuming  that  the  steer  is  raised  in  mated  rate  being  two  hogs  to  a  steer.    This 

one  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  where  2  will  equalize  the  feeder's  labor  and  the  cost 

acres  of  pasture  provides  sufficient  forage  for  of  hay,  bedding,  etc. 
a  single  animal,  the  first  cost  is  as  follows:        At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period  the  bul- 

Tntorest  on  sire  nnd  dam  at  $100  for  one  year  '^ck  will  weigh   I35O  pOUnds  in  the  feed-lot. 

previous  to  (ho  caifs  biiih.  at  G  per  cent..  $6.00  He  will  shrink  SO  pounds  in  weight  during 

Interest  on  two  acros  pasture  land  at  $10  per  ,  .  inf  r      ^     ^  f 

acre,  $ir.o,  at  (5  per  cent 27.00  the  trip  to  market.     Dctore  final  delivery  to 

^^'ton '  ^!)^.  ^."".^  .'.^.'.'f . y^'^''.'. ^ !"!"'.  ^\  ^'t  I"!"'    0.00  ^he  packer  or  killer  the  following  tariffs  will 

^    ^  ^    ,  ^   .  ,^  77:77:::  have  been  piled  up  against  the  steer: 

Cost  to  farmer  of  three-year-old $42.00  ^  *  *.        *  ,  ^.  .  .         «^^ 

Transportation    from    feed-lots    to    vards,   1300 

The  Steer  at  the  end  of  three  years  will  «  ^^:  l\  20  cents  per  hundredweight. .   1^^2.60 

,  111  '   ^  t  Switching  charge  of   terminal    railroad,   at   $2 

nave   reached   the   average   weight   or    1050       per  car.  or  10  cents  per  head 10 

nnimd*:       Tt   hn«;  n   vnlii**  n^    i    rpnf«  n   nniinH  P,'^?*^®  ^^!^W  ^^  stockyards  company 25 

pounas.      It  nas  a  vaiue  or  4  cents  a  pouna,  selling,  weighing,  and  remitting  l)y  commission 

or  $42  on  the  farm.     The  cost  of  shipment       *^<>"«<^  50 

to  market  varies  from  16  cents  per  hundred-  Total $3.45 

weight  in   the  districts  bordering  the  mar-        The  actual  cost  of  the  steer  to  the  feeder, 

ket  to  50  cents  per  hundredweight  on  the  including  initial  price,  $42,  corn  $36,  and 

far    Western    ranges.      The    shrinkage    in  incidental    charges    for    marketing,    $3.45, 

weight  of  the  steer  in  the  period  of  trans-  totals  $81.45.    At  the  average  market  price 

portation    varies    from    50    pounds    to    150  of  last  year  for  medium  steers  he  will  bring 

pounds,   in   accordance  with  the  length   of  $6.50  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $84.50.    This 

h*iul.  leaves  the  feeder's  profit  on  120  days'  warm- 

The  example  cited  will  take  into  consid-  ing-up  as  $3.05. 
eration  the  short  haul  and  the  slight  shrink-        In  October  of  1909  short- fed  steers  that 

age.     This  lands  our  bullock  at  the  stock-  had  been  put  on  corn  but  forty  and  sixty 

yards  as  a  "  feeder,"  weighing  looo  pounds,  days   sold    upwards   of   $7    and    $7.50   per 

with  a  claim  lodged  against  him  by  the  rail-  hundredweight  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards, 

roads  of  $2  and  incidentals  totaling  $1.  The  average  price  of  native  steers  for  the 

The  average  price  for  steers  of  this  qual-  year  was  $6.35. 
itv  and   weight,   paid   at   the   Union   Stock 

Yards  In  Chicago  in   1909,  was  $4.5?  per  ^"^"^  ™^   •''^^'^^•^^  ^^"^ 

hundredweight.       Shrinkage     and     railroad       The  steer,  having  been  delivered  to  the 

tariff  equalize  the  price  of  the  bullock  at  packers  and  driven  to  the  killing  beds,  it  & 
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necessary  to  look  W  the  packers  for  figures 
on  their  profits.  A  fair  dressing  steer, — one 
which  yields  a  fair  percentage  of  its  live 
weight  in  beef,^wil!  dress  58.5  per  cent. 
Presuming  the  bullock  to  be  a  fair  dresser, 
58,5  per  cent,  of  1300  pounds  is  760.5 
pounds  of  beef  distributed  in  the  following 
proportions : 


a  ■::::::: 

..-.   ii.r. 

IS':::;:::::::! 

Trimming   ... 

..,.   0.7 

TOi 

This  indicates  why  John  Hackctt  and  Jim 
Black,  who  butchered  for  beef  at  their 
tie  slaughter-houses,  cannot  a%ird  to  com- 
pete with  the  big  packers  when  the  steer  on 
the  hoof  sells  for  $84.50  and  the  market 
value  of  the  dressed  meat  is  $7.75  less. 


THE  PROFIT  COMES  FROM  THE 

The  profit  to  the  packers  co 
ingenious    utilization     of     the     by-prodi 
This  is  shi 
values: 


Kough  t 

The  sum  of  the  value  of  the  by-products 
and  the  value  of  the  beef  is  $90.40.  The 
cost  of  buying,  killing,  cooling,  and  market- 
ing, as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
from  the  figures  of  the  packers,  is  $2.50 
per  head  per  annum.  This  embraces  main- 
_      ,  .       _  tenance   and    operation    of   plant,    including 

by  the  following  exhibit  of  buying,  killing,  refrigerating  and  selling,  in- 
surance, and  interest  on  money  invested. 
The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  finished 
product,  $90.40,  and  the 
cost  of  the  steer  on  the 
hoof,  $84.50,  plus  the  cost 

$2.50,  is  $3.40, — the  prof- 
it to  the  packer. 

The  extensive  laborato- 
ries and  experimental  de- 
partments maintained  by 
the  packers  have  made 
these  profits  possible.    The 


ultin 


fro 


the 


DRQ9NC   BEEF,  REMOVING   HIDES.  AND   SPUmNG   BACK    BONES 
H   ONE  OF    THE   LARGE  CHICAGO   STOCK   YARDS 


working  up  of  the  by- 
products, is  impossible  to 
estimate.  From  the  hoofs 
neat's-foot  oil  is  produced. 
It  is  used  in  softening 
leather.  Glue  and  gela- 
tine are  also  worked  up 
from  the  same  source. 
From  the  knuckle  bones 
lampblack  is  made.  Tan- 
nin is  extracted  from  the 
brain.  It  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  hides.    The 
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blood  is  dried,  compressed  in  machines,  and  maintain  a  close  touch  with  the  fluctuations 

emerges  in  the  form  of  buttons.     It  is  also  in  consumption.     It  strengthens  the  grip  of 

used  to  clarify  sugar.     A  process  of  extract-  the  credit  departments  on  the  retail  butchers, 

ing  albumen  from  the  blood  is  also  brought  No  bank  or  clearing  house  is  better  posted 

into  play  by  the  ingenious  packers.    From  the  in   its  credits  than  are  the  packers.     From 

fats  are  extracted  glycerine,  oleo  oil,  and  the  time  to  time  the  packers  have  threatened  to 

body  for  toilet  and  laundry  soaps.     Pepsin  is  absorb  the  retail  markets  in  the  large  centers 

secured  from  the  stomach.     The  hoofs  and  of  population.     Recently  the  Cudahy  Sales 

horns  are  worked  up  into  buttons  and  combs.  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of 

The  shank  and  jaw  bones  are  worked   up  Illinois,  with  the  object  of  establishing  and 

into  knife   handles  and   piano   keys.      Even  operating  retail  markets  on  a  scale  somewhat 

the  scraps  and  crumbs  of  meat  are  saved  to  similar   to   that   of   the   American   Tobacco 

come   forth   upon    the   market   after   having  Company   in  carrying  its  product  direct  to 

been  reduced  by  boiling  to  extract  of  beef,  the    consumer    through    the    stores    of    the 

From  the  tankage  and  fertilizer  such  phar-  United   Cigar   Stores   Company   throughout 

maceutical  extracts  are  obtained  as  nitrates  the  country, 
and  ammonia.  The  profits  of  the  retail  butcher  cannot 

There  are  a  half-hundred  more  distilla-  be  estimated  with  the  nicety  of  the  opera- 
tions and  extracts  from  the  by-products  aside  tions  heretofore  discussed.  A  canvass  by  tele- 
from  those  mentioned.  This  will  suffice,  graph  of  the  retail  prices  prevailing  on  ribs 
however,  to  illustrate  how  the  packers  have  and  loins  in^eight  different  centers  on  the 
raised  the  meat  business  from  the  plane  of  same  day  brought  figures  that  varied  from 
the  slaughter-house  to  a  science  that  counts  40  to  90  per  cent.  The  charge  of  the  re- 
its  profits  on  half  the  income  from  the  tank-  tailer  varies  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
age  which  small  butchers  formerly  threw  meat  which  he  handles,  the  extent  of  his 
away.  sales,  the  proportion  ot  his  customers  who 

In  summing  up  the  three  operations  carry  their  purchases  home  to  those  who  re- 
through  which  our  steer  has  now  passed  we  quire  delivery,  the  relative  standing  in  so- 
find,  exclusive  of  small  tariffs  of  railroad,  ciety  of  the  community  from  which  he  draws 
commission  man,  and  stock-yards  company,  custom,  and  the  personal  whim  of  the  butcher 
the  following  table  of  profits:  himself. 

„^       4.  #    1      ♦      «  *n<^A       When  the  butcher  buys  from  the  packer  he  ^ 

Farnipr's  profit  on  *•  focdor  stoor    $0.00  ^  r  e  i  •  i_ 

FeedJT's  profit :{.or>  has  three  grades  or  meat  from  which  to  se- 

packers  profit jMo  j^^^^    ^^h^^t  grades  are  marked,  respectively, 

Total $ii>.45  N(j^  i^  No.  2,  and  No.  3.     The  prices  on 

It  should  be  stated  out  of  fairness  that  this  the  more  expensive  cuts  yary  from  four  cents 

estimate   takes   into   consideration   the   most  between  No.  i  and  No.  2  to  six  cents  bc- 

favorable  circumstances.     If  the  feeder  buvs  ^ween   No.   2   and    No.   3.     Few   butchers 

the  feeder  steer  in  Chicago  and  ships  to  the  ^^^^^  t'^^^r  lo»"s  and  ribs  No.  i,  2,  and  3, 

feed-lots  he  must  consider  the  cost  of  trans-  ^^ith  the  variations  in  price  for  the  benefit  of 

portation   both   ways.      Should   the   Federal  ^"^  consumer.  1,1       r    • 

meat  inspectors  find  the  animal  afflicted  with  ^  An  average,  struck  from  the  books  of  six 

lump  jaw  or  other  disease,  either  farmer  or  Chicago  retail  butchers  for  the  year   1909. 

feeder  faces  a  loss.    Should  the  Federal  meat  summer  and  winter  included,  indicated  the 

inspector  condemn  the  beef  after  slaughter,  following  prices  as  representative  of  the  cost 

the  loss  may  be  shouldered  by  the  packer.  "^  Kood  grade  beef  to  the  retailer  in  that 

year : 

RKTAILHRS'    PROFITS  ,jj,  ^^,^^^ ,^  ^.,„,^  p,,  p^„„^^ 

rr>%  •        1  1      •  /•     t  Sirloin    stoak .' .  .  liO  conf  h  per  pound. 

1  ne  next  process  m  the  evolution  ot  the  i'«.itoriuMis.» lmj  cents  per  pound. 

beeksteak  is  the  retail  market.     There  are  "'>"»'!  «<''"»^ 15  cents  per  pound. 

no  commission  men  between  the  packers  and        In  order  properly  to  compute  the  profits 

the  butchers.     Sales  are  direct.     Beef  is  a  ot  the  retailer,  however,   it  is  necessary  to 

perishable  product  and  will  not  permit  of  de-  make  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  beef  to 

lay  in  its  progress  from  the  packing  house  to  the  butcher  upon  a  specific  date  with  the 

the  retail  customer.    The  elimination  of  the  price  which   the   butcher   asked   of   the   rc- 

jobber  or  commission  dealer  in  fresh  meats  tailer  upon  that  date.     On  February  8  the 

indicates  a  saving  in   the  handling  of   the  market  price  of  No.  i  dressed  beef  on  South 

product.     This  also  enables  the  packers  to  Water  Street,   Chicago,  as  compared  with 
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the  retail  prices  of  si 

was  as  follows: 
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titative  butchers 

BulfherH       pni-s 
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When  I  gazed  at  them  in  amazement  the 
butchers  explained  that  the  table,  though 
mathematically  correct,  was  not  a  criterion 
ot  sales  or  profits.  While  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  sell  the  72  pounds  of  rib  roast  at 
22  cents  and  the  130  pounds  of  luin  at  2& 
cents,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
butchers  to  dispose  of  180  pounds  of  round, 
186  pounds  of  chucks,  and  95  pounds  of 
plates  that  go  with  that  same  beef,  A  por- 
tion of  the  cheaper  cuts  are  sold  to  the  retail 
customers.  The  remainder  goes  into  ham- 
burger steak,  sausage  meat,  restaurant  and 
boarding-house  sales  at  decreased  figures, 
which  barely  enable  the  butcher  to  equalize 
on  inferior  sales.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  retail  prices  of  the  inferior  cuts  of 
meat  when  bought  in  small  quantities  are 
almost  double  the  wholesale  values.  Rentals, 
light,  heat,  and  maintenance,  cost  of  deliv- 
ery, and  a  business  of  small  daily  sales  in 
comparison  to  the  large  sales  of  other  retail 
branches  of  industry  are 
the  reasons  given  by  the 
butchers  for  the  notice- 
able increase  in  the  retail 
prices  of  beef  over  whole- 
sale figures. 

The  porterhouse  steak 
is  the  finest  cut  from  the 
loin.  The  percentage  of 
porterhouse  to  sirloin  is 
as  one  to  three.  Conse- 
quently the  price  of  por- 
terhouse averaged  28 
cents  in  the  six  Chicago 
butcher  shops  when  the 
price  of  sirloin  averaged 
22  cents. 

There  is  another  phase 
of  the  business  of  the  re- 
tail meat  market  which  is 
interesting,  if  not  enlight- 
ening. When  a  consumer 
orders  a  porterhouse  steak 
of  three  pounds,  for  in- 
stance, the  butcher  cuts 
die  meat  on  the  block. 


weighs  it,  and  then  trims  it.  The  con- 
sumer pays  for  both  steak  and  trimming 
at  the  rate  of  28  cents  a  pound.  The  loss 
by  trimming  will  average  one-half  of  I  per 
cent.  However,  as  the  consumer  pays  for 
the  gross  and  not  the  net  weight  of  the  steak, 
he  is  out  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  three 
pounds  ot  porterhouse  at  28  cents  a  pound. 

The  retail  butcher  does  not  wrap  up  the 
trimming  with  the  steak.  He  throws  it  into 
a  box  beneath  the  counter.  The  contents  of 
this  box,  for  which  the  consumers  have  pre- 
viously paid  28  cents  a  pound,  are  sold  at 
the  end  of  the  day  to  the  soapmaker  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  retail 
butcher  makes  two  profits  from  the  trim- 
ming. 

The  various  elements  which  enter  into  the 
retail  marketing  of  the  product  make  it  im- 
possible to  compute  the  profits  of  this  branch 
of  the  industry  with  any  certainty.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fact  that  the  final  stage  through 
which  the  beefsteak  passes  before  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  breakfast  table  is  fraught  with 
as  great  expense  as  all  of  the  other  opera- 
tions combined, 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  MEAT  TRUST. 

Of  the  400  trusts  now  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  the  meat  trust  is  unique 
in  its  methods  and  organization.  In  its  in- 
fancy it  was  described  by  "  Moody's  Man- 
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ual  of  Corporation  Securities  "  in   1904  as  operations  by  whiqh  the  New  York  Butch- 
Lesser  Industrial  Trust  No.  80,  composed  of  ers'  'Dressed  Meat  Company  was  secretly  ab- 
Armour,    Morris,   Swift,    Cudahy,    the   Na-  sorbed  some  time  ago. 
tional   Pacldng  Company    and.  affiliated   in-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
terests.       1  he   number  01  plants  controlled 

and  acquired  w^as  stated  to  be  about  fifty-six        However,  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 

and  total  capitalization  about  $1  io,(X)0,ooo.  increase  in  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer 

Since  then  its  number  of  plants  and  its  capi-  are  the  decrease  in  supply  and  the  increase 

talization  have  increased  materially.  in  population.    The  Government  estimate  of 

It  owns  the  refrigerating  car  systems,  the  the  number  of  cattle,  including  cows,  in  the 

various    stock-yard    companies    in    Chicago,  United  States  January  i,  1910,  as  compared 

Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  with  that  of  the  three  years  previous,  shows 

Fort  Worth,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul.     It  a  steady  annual  decrease.     The  figures  are 

has  packing  plants  in  all  of  these  and  many  as  follows: 

other  industrial  centers.     With  the  exception  i;»o7 V2JuV.\,\ym\     io(»i) • .  .71.009.000 

of  Swift  &  Co.,  the  stock  in  its  various  cor-  i-»*'«- ti.l'cu.ouo     isno «»iM)80.ooo 

porations  is  closely  owned  and  not  upon  the  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
market.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  ture  for  February  showed  a  decrease  in  pro- 
earnings.  The  capital  stock  of  Swift  &  duct  ion  in  all  of  the  great  beef-raising  States, 
Co.  was  increased  in  January,  1909,  from  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  a  year  ago, 
$50,CKX),ooo  to  $60,000,000.  Upon  this  with  one  exception.  There  was  an  increase  of 
capitalization  the  company  has  paid  divi-  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in 
dends  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  re-  Wyoming  on  January  i,  19 10,  over  the 
port  of  the  company's  business  for  the  fiscal  number  at  the  beginning  of  1909. 
year  ending  in  January,  1909,  showed  a  The  report  showed  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent, 
total  volume  of  business  amounting  to  in  Texas,  7  per  cent,  in  Oklahoma,  11  per 
$240,CKX),ooo.  The  last  treasurer's  report  cent,  in  Arkansas,  7  per  cent,  in  Montana,  2 
indicated  earnings  of  $7,600,000,  after  the  per  cent,  in  Colorado  and  Arizona,  4  per 
deduction  of  $1,700,000  for  depreciation,  or  cent,  in  New  Mexico,  4  per  cent,  in  North 
the  equivalent  of  15.2  per  cent,  on  the  $50,-  and  South  Dakota,  6  per  cent,  in  Iowa,  7  per 
000,000  of  capital  standing  at  that  time.  No  cent,  in  Kansas,  and  5  per  cent,  in  Nebraska, 
statements  ot  earnings  have  been  made  by  There  was  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  Flor- 
the  other  packing  companies.  ida  and  of  i  per  cent,  in  Delaware  and  South 

That  the  meat  trust  is  capable  of  control-  Carolina,  but  the  latter  States  raise  few  beef 

ling  supply  and  demand,  both  of  cattle  on  cattle. 

the  hoof  and  dressed  meat,  is  indicated  by        The  falling  off  in  beef  cattle  in  the  past 

the  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Cjrosscup  in  year  has  been  more  than  two  million  head, 

the  United  States  courts  restraining  it  from  a  ratio  of  decrease  amounting  to  almost  5 

so  doing  in  1902.  per  cent.    The  causes  in  order  of  importance 

That  the  packers  have  been  suspected  of  may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 
conspiracy  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce         i.  Disappearance  of  free  grazing  land, 
since  that  time  is  indicated  by  the  various        2.  Breaking  up  of  the  great  cattle  ranch- 
Government  prosecutions  started   in   recent  ing  outfits. 

years.     In  1905  the  packers  were  indicted  in        3.  Increase   in   value   of  pasture  land   in 

ill/'  United  States  courts  at  Chicago.     They  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Alissouri  valleys 

escaped  prosecution  as  individuals  upon  the  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  profitable 

pica  that  former  United  States  Commissioner  to  pasture  cattle. 

Garfield  had  obtained,  under  promise  that  it        4.  Increase  in  the  price  of  corn  and  simi- 

would  not  be  used  against  them,  -  in  for  ma-  lar  fattening  foods,  amounting  to  300  per 

tion  which  was  subsequently  made  the  Hasis  cent.,  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
for  indictments.     To-day  the  packers  again        5.  Abandonment  of  the  cattle-raising  in- 

find  themselves  under  federal  scrutiny.    The  dustry  by  farmers  in  favor  of  other  pursuits, 

theory  of  the  prosecution  is  that  the  heads  of  sqch  as  dair>'  farming,  fruit  raising,  and  the 

the  various  packing  companies  met  as  direc-  cultivation   of    vegetables    upon    a    scientific 

tors  of  the  National  Packing  Company,  fixed  bas^s,  with  better  returns  upon  the  amount 

the  prices  for  that  company,  and  regulated  of  Capital  invested. 

the  prices  of  the  other  concerns  in  unison.        T*here  is  one  phase  of  the  question  of  re- 

The  investigation  is  also  directed  toward  the  sponsibility  for  the  high  prices  of  beef  which 
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leads  to  the  speculation  as 
to  whether  or  not  the 
packers  are  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  forced 
upon  the  retailer. 

In  Liverpool,  No.  i 
beef  exported  from  the 
United  States  was  quoted 
at  12  cents,  and  in  Lon- 
don it  was  quoted  at  15 
cents  the  same  week  it 
was  quoted  at  ijyi  cents 
per  pound  in  the  United 
States. 

When  asked  how  they 
could  pay  freight  and 
steamship  rates  on  export 
beef  and  sell  it  in  Eng- 
land at  less  than  they 
asked  of  home  consumers, 
the  packers  replied  that 
they  were  losing  money  on  every  foreign  sale,    mit  of  the  sale  of  dressed  beef  and  cattle  on 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  hoof  from  the  South  American  republics, 
Great  Britain  in  fresh  beef  has  fallen  off  in  Canada,  and  Mexico  would  lower  the  cost  of 
'the  last  few  years.     Great  lines  of  refrigera-    beefsteak    to    the   consumer    materially.      It 

that    the  Govern- 

iing  fights  against  the 

riii  reduc- 


SIDES  OF  BEEF  HUNG   IN   ONE   OF  THE  UUtCE  COCMJNG   ROOMS 


r  steamships  plying  between  Argentina  and    would    appear, 
iverpool  have  so  lowered  the  price  of  meat    ment,  in  its  many  I 


significant  in 
)  detailed  an- 


D-STORAGE  BUSINESS 


in  England  that  the  packers  were  forced  to  packers,  has  failed  to  consider 

cut  prices.     Argentine  cattle  are  cheaper  by  tion  as  an  effective  weapon. 

30  per  cent,  than  cattle  in  the  United  States.  Two  other  elements,  each   i 

The  American  packers  have  been  loath  to  lose  themselves,  yet  neither  open  t 

the  1/ondon   markets.     They   have   bought  alysis,  enter  into  the  considerai 

many  packing  plants  in  South  America,  but 

they  are   not  credited   with   control   of   the 

packing  business  there.     The  packers  argue  One  is  the  cold-storage  factor,  the  impor- 

that  sales  of  fresh  beef  are  conducted  in  the  tance  of  which  must  remain  more  or  less  a 

face  of  a  loss  because  the  loss  is  more  than  secret   until   laid    open    by   an    investigation 

equaled  by  the  profits  in  the  sale  of  canned  authorized  by  the  Government  itself.     It  is 

products,  oleo,  oils,  tallow,  and  pork.     They  known  that  every  year  large  stores  of  eggs, 

say  that  it  is  necessary  to  sell  chilled  beef  in  butter,    fish,  and    fowl   are  gathered   up   by 

order  to  uphold  the  demand  for  these  things,  great  syndicates  at  periods  when  the  market 

Although  there  has  been  a  failing-off  in  is  low.     These  stores  are  preserved  in  am- 

all  exports  in  the  past  year,  the  decrease  in  monia     and     natural     refrigeration     plants, 

hog  products,  oleos,  and  canned  goods  is  not  There    they    are    held    until    the    original 

so  marked  as  that  in  beef.     Exports  of  beef  sources  of  supply  are  shut  off  by  the  rigors  of 

were  $9,592,176  in  igog,  as  compared  with  winter.     The  market  Is  then  at  the  mercy 

$15,952,670  in  1908.     Exports  of  oleo  prod-  of  the  s)'ndicates. 

ucts  were  $20,000,000  in  value,  as  compared  Facts  concerning  the  extent  of  the  cold- 

with  $23,000,000  the  year  before.    Exports  of  storage  business  are  impossible  to  obtain  with 

pork,  bacon,  and  ham  totaled  $51,000,000  in  any  degree  of  accuracy  at  present.    The  cold- 

1909,  as  compared  with  $60,000,000.     The  storage  houses  are  under  no  laws  or  regula- 

value  of  the  exports  on  by-products  such  as  tions  save  those  of  the  food  inspectors.    They 

sausage  casings  increased  25  per  cent.  publish  no  reports  and  make  no  daily,  week- 

The  tariff  on  the  importation  of  live  cat-  ly,  or  annual  accountings  to  the  public.    Re- 

tle  is  27.5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     The  tariff  cently  the  packers  have  been  accused  of  main- 

on  dressed  beef  is  Ij4  cents  per  pound.    On  raining  a  monopoly  of  this  business  as  an 

odier  meats  it  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    It  adjunct  to  the  meat  industry.    That  this  ele< 

is  ai^ued  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  per-  ment  must  have  soitte  important  bearing  up- 
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on  the  high  cost  of  other  foodstuffs  is  appar-  viting  boiled  meat,  delicate  steaks  from  other 

ent.     When  eggs  sell  for  60  cents  a  dozen  cuts  beside  the  loin.     The  cook-book  of  the 

it  is  cheaper  to  subsist  on  meat.     When  but-  days  gone  by,  with  its  diagram  of  the  vari- 

ter  is  40  cents  a  pound  poor  persons  must  ous  cuts  of  a  beef,  bears  evidence  of  this, 

buy  the  packers'  oleo.  The  diagram  is  missing  from  the  "  Dainty 

The  packers  decline  to  commit  themselves  Dishes  "  cle  luxe  of  the  housewife  of  to-day. 

upon  this  subject.     The  records  of  the  but-  Good  judges  of  a  beef  flavor  declare  that 

ter  and  egg  exchanges  are  admitted   to  be  the  rounds,  the  sirloin  butts,  shoulder  steaks, 

estimates.     As  estimates  they  lack  authority,  clods,  skirts,  and  flank  steaks,  when  properly 

And    no    nation-wide    investigation    of    this  prepared  for  the  table,  possess  a  flavor  not 

sinister  and  mysterious  factor  in  the  cost  of  excelled  by  the  more  favored  cuts  of  beef, 

our  daily  bread  has  been  conducted  in  behalf  At  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  in  the  Union 

of  the  public.  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  the  favorite  dishes  of 

The  fourth  big  reason  for  the  increase  in  several  packing  house  magnates  are  said  by 

the  price  of  beef  is  one  which  has  become  a  the  chef  to  be  sirloin  butts  and  flank  steaks, 

very  popular  subject  for  investigation  among  •  The  invention  of  the  fireless  cooker  is  a 

legislative  bodies,  labor  unions,  and  women's  boon  to  the  housewife  of  small  income.     It 

clubs.     It  masks  under  the  fascinating  title,  permits  the  cooking  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of 

**  the  cost  of  living."     It  must  be  mentioned  meat  by  a  method  that  preserves  their  orig- 

and  left  to  the  investigators  for  further  ex-  inal  juices  and  savor.     Meats  should  be  sim- 

ploitations,  with  the  significant  reminder  that  mered,  not  boiled.     An  increased  use  of  the 

advances   in   prices   among  commodities   are  fireless  cooker  and  a  proper  understanding  of 

sympathetic.  the  values  in  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef  may 

_ „^„„„„  save  them  from  consignment  to  the  pickling 

MISTAKES  OF  THE  HOUSEWIFE  ^     .          rci^                          jux 

vats  for  oner  later  as  corned  beef. 
The  incidental  causes  of  increase  in  price  The  outlook  for  the  future  depends  upon 
are  to  some  extent  amusing.  First  among  the  facts  presented  in  this  summing  up. 
these  is  the  ignorance  of  the  average  house-  Authorities  from  the  range,  the  feed  lot,  the 
wife.  It  is  significant  to  note  in  the  tables  commission  house,  the  packing  plant,  and  the 
of  beef  values  reproduced  in  the  fore  part  of  retail  market  are  prone  to  agree  that  nothing 
this  article  that  while  the  ribs  and  loins  short  of  a  revision  in  the  monetary  system 
amount  to  but  26.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  can  keep  beef  from  going  higher  when  meas- 
weight  of  the  steer,  yet  they  bring  on  the  ured  by  dollars  and  cents, 
market  half  the  value  of  the  whole  animal.  There  is  a  beef  boycott  in  many  communi- 
The  sole  cause  for  the  high  value  of  ribs  and  ties.  The  boycott  comes  at  the  Lenten  sea- 
loins  in  proportion  to  the  other  cuts  is  the  son.  The  packers  have  been  asked  what  ef- 
demand.  As  a  butcher  puts  it,  "  The  wom-  feet  this  foreswearing  of  animal  food  will 
an  with  a  round  steak  income  has  a  porter-  have  upon  the  market.  They  reply  that  it 
house  appetite."  The  demand  for  porter-  may  mean  a  slight  temporary  depression, 
house,  sirloin,  and  rib-roasts  is  due  to  the  fact  hardly  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents, 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  prepared  for  This  they  say  will  be  equalized  by  the  in- 
the  table  by  broiling  or  baking  than  the  crease  in  the  values  of  other  food.  There 
cheaper  cuts.  The  housewife  of  the  days  was  a  beef  boycott  in  1901,  w^hereupon  fed- 
gone  by  insisted  upon  doing  her  own  market-  eral  action  against  the  packers  led  to  the 
ing.  She  selected  her  cuts  in  person  and  per-  Grosscup  injunction.  There  was  another  in 
haps  she  carried  them  home  herself.  The  1905,  when  the  packers  won  out  through 
cost  in  delivery  of  meat  by  wagon  averages  the  plea  which  former  Attorney-General 
from  two  cents  to  ^wq  cents  per  delivery  to-  Moody  immortalized  by  the  term  "  immuni- 
day.  The  butcher  permits  the  consumer  to  ty  bath."  Both  were  popular  for  a  time, 
pay  it.  The  housewife  of  the  days  gone  by  Neither  was  widespread  nor  effective  in  the 
knew  how  to  prepare  succulent  stews,   in-  long  run. 
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ELECTRICITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  HEAT 

BY   DONALD    CAMERON   SHAFER 

P^EW  housewives  know  that  even  with  che  The  amount  of  heat  developed  depends  upon 

'*'       very  best  cook  stoves  more  than  90  per  the  nature  of  the  conducting  wire  and   its 

cent,  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  either  size.     It  is  a  fact  that  every  path  through 

escapes  up  the  chimney  or  makes  the  kitchen  which  electricity  flows  offers  some  obstruc- 

insufierably  hot ;  only  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  tion  to  its  flow.    This  quality  is  known  as  re- 

of  the  heat  is  actually  used  in  cooking.   When  sistivity,  and  the  resistance  of  a  definite  length 

Edison's  dream  of  electricity  direct  from  coal  of  wire  of  a  given  diameter  of  any  material 

is  realized,  if  ever,  then  will  this  extravagant  can  readily  be  measured.     If  in  a  circuit  of 

waste  of  heat  energy  cease.  low-resistance  copper  wire  a  small  piece  of 

Electricity,  except  for  its  present  cost,  is  fine  platinum  wire,  having  a  very  high  re- 

an  ideal  source  of  heat,  as  there  is  absolutely  sistance,  is  introduced,  a  current  which  will 

no  loss  in  the  change  from  electricity  to  heat,  barely  warm  the  copper  wire  will  heat  the 

But  to  change  the  coal  energy  to  electricity  platinum  wire  white  hot.     This  is  because 

is  a  laborious  process,  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  the  electricity,  so  to  speak,  has  to  work  hard 

coal  energy  is  wasted  in  changing  it  to  steam,  to  get  past  the  platinum  obstacle  in  its  path, 

while  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  steam  energy  and  this  work  produces  heat, 

is   lost    in    securing  mechanical    energy,    of  Upon  this  very  principle  all  the  elect ric- 

which   10  per  cent,   is  lost  in  changing  to  heating   devices    of   to-day   are    constructed, 

electricity, — to  say  nothing  about  the  enor-  Take,  for  instance,  the  electric  chafing-dish, 

mous  cost  of  furnaces,  boilers,  steam  turbines.  Without  the  above  explanation  it  is  difficult 

electric  generators,  and  other  machinery  used  for  the  layman  to  understand  where  the  heat 

in  the  process.  comes  from  which  cooks  the  fudge  or  the 

It  seems  practically  certain  that  new  and  Welsh  rabbit.    One  can  see  no  flame,  nothing 

better  ways  of  obtaining  the  heat  so  neces-  that  even  looks  as  though  it  might  be  hot, 

sary  for  our  lives  and  comfort  will  be  found  yet    the    contents   of    the    pan    is   bubbling 

in  the  years  yet  to  come,  but  certain  it  is  that  away,  emitting  clouds  of  steam.    When  the 

unless  some  such  discovery  is  made  before  flexible  cord  is  connected  to  the  electric-light 

many  years  the  water-powers  will  have  to  be  socket  and  the  current  turned  on  the  elec- 

harnessed   to    secure   electrical   energy,   and  tricity  flows  down  the  wires  in  the  cord  to 

this  ener^  transmitted  to  various  points  and  the  "  resistance  "  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 

turned  into  heat.  the  chafing-dish.     This  "  resistance,"  a  leaf 

Electric  heat  can  be  had  on  the  instant,  for  of  special   alloy  metal,   does  not  allow  the 

electricity  travels  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  current  to  pass  readily,  and  the  energy  ex- 

a  second,  and  in  any  degree  desired,  from  a  pended  in  overcoming  this  causes  it  to  get 

warmth   that   is   barely  .perceptible    to   the  very  hot. 

touch  to  the  carbon-melting  heat  of  the  elec-  „^TTe.,«^TT^  wtot.^  ^t,  T>r  r^r^r^^^r.  tt,.*^ 

^.^                   .           L'L^.             !.•  HOUSEHOLD  USES  OF  ELECTRIC   HEAT 

trie  furnace   in  which   tungsten,   platinum, 

diamonds,  and  firebrick  itself  melt  and  run  The  house  electric,  wherein  all  the  heating 
like  water.  Electric  heat  can  be  carried  any-  and  cooking  and  most  of  the  housework  is 
where  about  a  building  and  applied  just  done  by  electricity,  is  already  an  assured  fact, 
where  wanted  without  serious  loss  through  Over  the  invisible  fires  of  the  wooden  stove 
radiation.  Consequently  the  electric  kitchen  the  meals  are  being  cooked,  electric  radiators 
and  the  "  wooden  range "  can  be  operated  warm  the  rooms,  and  electric  power  drives 
all  day  long  to  cook  and  bake  without  rais-  the  vacuum  cleaner,  washing-machine  and 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  kitchen  to  any  wringer,  fans,  dish-washer,  ash-sifter,  hair- 
considerable  degree.  dr>^er,  and  a  number  of  other  power-driven 

machines  which  have  already  been  introduced 

HOW    ELECTRICITY   PRODUCES    HEAT  ^^  j^^^^  ^j^^  j^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  houSCwifc.    Large 

Whenever  electricity  is  flowing  through  a  restaurants,  hotels,  and  clubs  are  beginning 

•wire  the  temperature  of  that  wire  is  more  or  to  utilize  electric  heat  in  their  kitchens. 

less  raised  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Electric  heating  and  cooking  have  already 
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become  so  common  that  nearly  all  of  the 
lighting  companies  make  a  special  rate  for 
this  kind  of  service,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  regular  lighting  rate.  Under 
these  advantageous  conditions  electric  cook- 
ing is  but  little  more  costly  than  cooking 
by  coal  or  gas,  and  many  times  more  con- 
venient and  sanitarj-.  There  is  no  coal  to 
carry,  no  dirtj'  soot  or  ashes,  no  waste  of 
heat,  no  overheated  kitchen. 

In  the  cities  where  gas  is  available  the  gas 
range  is  fast  superseding  the  coal  stove  be- 
cause of  its  greater  convenience.  A  modern 
gas  range  costs  only  about  $25,  and  with 
gas  at  from  $1  to  ?i.33  a  thousand  feet  a 
little  over  three  dollars  a  month  will  supply 
enough  to  cook  food  for  a  family  of  four. 
But  this  iloes  not  include  hot  water  for  wash- 
ing and  toilet  purposes.  If  these  were  added 
it  would  probably  double  the  monthly  cost, 
as  an  additional  water  heater  costing  about 
$15  would  have  to  be  installed  and  at  least 
jiLSo  would  be  added  to  the  monthly  bills. 
While  gas  docs  away  with  most  of  the  labor 
required  about  a  coal  stove,  it  is  far  indeed 
from  being  an  ideal  source  of  heat.  The 
open  gas  flame  is  dirty  and  extravagantly 
ivasteful  of  the  precious  heat;  it  gives  off 
obnoxious  odors  and  is  more  or  less  danger- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  the  gas  stove  is 
so  much  easier  to  control  and  manage  than 
a  coal  stove  that  it  appeals  to  the  women 
who  have  to  ilo  the  cooking  in  the  house. 
So,  too,  does  the  electric  range. 


Cooking  by  electricity  is  already  a  recog- 
nized practice  and  the  heating  engineer  now 
has  a  recognized  profession.  A  great  many 
families  have  already  taken  out  their  cum- 
bersome coal  stoves  and  odorous  gas  stoves 
and  installed  electric  ranges  in  their  kitchens. 
The  complete  electric  range  for  a  family  of 
four  costs  about  $75.  This  seems  high  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  a  coal  or  gas 
range,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
the  electric  range  comes  a  complete  set  of 
aluminum  and  copper  cooking  utensils,  while 
with  coal  or  gas  you  have  to  purchase  these 
things  extra.  In  most  cases  these  ranges, 
once  purchased,  are  connected  free  of  charge 
by  the  electric  lighting  company,  which  is 
usually  verj-  anxious  to  have  people  do  their 
cooking  by  electricitj'.  With  these  companies 
the  "  day  load,"  as  the  current  consumption 
is  spoken  of,  is  very  light,  and  it  is  not  until 
after  dark  when  the  lamps  are  lighted  that 
the  demand  for  electricity  really  begins. 
Therefore,  in  most  cases  they  are  willing  to 
make  a  low  rate  of  5  cents  a  kilowatt,  or 
even  less,  for  electricity  used  for  heating  and 
cooking  purposes  during  the  day. 

COST  OF    ELECTRIC  COOKING 

A  kitchen  range  suitable  for  four  consists 
of  a  hardwood  table,  finished  in  mission  style, 
completely  nired  and  ready  for  connecting 
with  the  city  lines.     The  utensils  consist  of  a 
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2-quart  cereal  cooker,  a 
2-quart  teakettle,  a  3-pint 
coffee  percolator,  a  7-inch 
frying  pan,  broiler,  grid, 
oven,  toaster,  and  a  small 
water  heater.  Where  the 
lighting  plant  does  not  con- 
nect the  kitchen  outfit  free 
of  cost  it  can  be  readily 
done  by  any  electrician  at 
a  nominal  figure.  A  sep- 
arate meter  registers  the 
amount  of  electricity  used 
for  cooking  purposes.  Such 
an  outfit  can  be  economi- 
cally operated  at  a  cost 
averaging  close  to  $1.25  a 
month  per  person,  or  $5  a 
month  for  four  persons. 
The  electric  range  does  not 
provide  for  hot  water,  but 
the  continuous-flow  water 
heater  is  used  in  connection 
with  iL  With  this  type  of 
water  heater,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  faucet,  the 
opening  of  the  tap  turns  on 
the  electricity  and  the  water  is  heated  as  fast  electric  kitchen  in  his  new  home  gives  the 
as  it  is  drawn,  without  a  particle  of  wasted    following  operating  costs  checked   from  his 
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energy.    Thirty  gallons  can  be  heated 
way  for  15  cents. 

In  one  family  where  gas  was  obtainable 
for  $1  a  thousand  feet  the  average  cost  per 
month  for  cooking  by  gas  was  $3.12.     For 
time  all  the  cooking  was  done  on  gasoUn 

stoves;  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  gallon  for  Teiiiettre,'"4 

fuel  the  average  cost  per  month  was  $3.00.  chaflna^a^ab 

A  few  years  before,  when  gas  was  impossible,  Tea-incb  ati 

the  cooking  for  this  family  was  done  over  B%ik!?,''c'^n..  ^.. , 

coal  fires  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  a  month.     Now  0»e°.  "■nta  pe?  iiom''. .  .y^V.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\\i 

^.  1     »  ■     I  -1  L        ■  J  1      ■     1  *^'"'°  Poppsfp  cents  per  hour 3 

the  new  electric  kitchen  is  used  exclusively  cigar  lighter,  ceot  per  month 1 

at  an  average  cost  of  $6.85,  consuming  137  iTew'si  ?aT  "nV'per'm'Snth'';;:;:: ::.":;:: :::  ''h 

kQowatts  a  month  at  a  special  rate  of  5  cents,  Luminoua  cn'iiiator,  cents  per  hour 74  to  15' 

Another  family  of  two  kept  an  accurate  The  fireless  cooker  is  also  a  great  saver  of 
account  and  found  their  bills  close  to  $3.15  heat  energy  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  use  of 
a  month  for  electric  cooking.  When  a  sister  this  modem  device  will  save  many  dollars 
came  to  live  with  them  the  average  increased  where  the  cooking  is  done  by  electricity  or 
to  $4.35  a  month.  The  average  cost  per  per-  gas.  Coal  fires  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  en- 
son  per  meal  was  only  $.0143.  tirely  out,  because  it  is  so  much  trouble  to 
In  small  families  the  coal  stove  is  espe-  get  them  started  again,  so  the  food  might 
dally  expensive  and  burdensome,  as  it  costs  just  as  well  boil  on  the  stove  as  elsewhere. 
just  as  much  to  run  such  a  stove  for  two  as  But  on  the  electric  range  the  boiling  foods 
it  docs  for  six.  In  large  families  the  aver-  can  be  taken  away,  the  beat  instantly  turned 
age  cost  diminishes  perceptibly.  With  elec-  ofl,  and  the  foods  placed  in  the  fireless  cooker, 
tricity  the  rule  is  exactly  opposite ;  the  smaller  where  they  will  simmer  away  until  they  are 
the  family  the  more  economical  the  cost  Jor  done.  The  fireless  cooker  costs  but  little 
cooking  becomes.  or  can  be  readily  improvised  at  home,  it  bc- 
A  oian  who  recently  installed  a  complete  ing  such  a  simple  device.     It  is  merely  a  box 
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ELECTRIC  FUHNACE 


wherein  the  kettle  or  utensil  can  be  placed 
and  covered,  cfEectually  insulating  the  heat 
from  radiation.  A  wooden  box  lined  with 
asbestos  and  packed  with  hay,  excelsior,  or 
felt  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

Throughout  the  country  where  electric- 
light  service  is  available  the  electric  cooking 
and  heating  devices  are  also  being  used  ex- 
tensively to  supplement  the  other  sources  of 
heat.  Many  of  the  smaller  devices  arc  made 
with  flexible  cord  connections,  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  attached  to  the  dec  trie-light 
fixture  in  place  of  a  lamp.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  and  most  useful  of  all  such  appliances 
is  the  electric  flatiron,  which  is  now  common 
enough  in  the  household.  This  iron,  always 
at  a  constant  temperature,  saves  the  steps  to 
and  from  the  stove,  wastes  no  heat,  and  does 
not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  apartments 
on  a  warm  day, — saving  the  seconds  in  the 
home  as  well  as  the  heat  energj-.  The  chaf- 
ing-dish, the  cofiee  percolator,  the  corn  pop- 
per, the  toaster,  the  small  grid,  the  shaving 
mug,  the  milk  warmer,  and  the  small  water 
heater  can  be  used  economically  in  this  way. 

ELECTRIC  HEAT  IN"  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD 

Electric  heat  is  already  superseding  all 
other  kinds  of  heat  in  the  industrial   world 


where  steam  heat  and  direct  combustion 
methods  were  used  to  heat  special  tools  and 
machinery.  The  adoption  of  electricity  pre- 
sents the 'Same  advantages  over  the  older 
methods  that  the  electric  drive  docs  over  the 
older  methods  of  transmitting  power,  Safet7, 
cleanliness,  flexibility,  and  convenience  are 
as  apparent  in  these  as  in  other  electrical  i^ 
plications.  Sanitary  conditimis  are  improved 
and  labor  is  made  more  available  and  con- 
tented. Machines  may  be  placed  where  most 
convenient  without  regard  to  the  source  of 
heat.  Losses  due  to  the  transmission  of  heat 
are  eliminated.  Increased  production,  im- 
proved product,  and  decreased  manufactur- 
ing cost  are  also  included  in  the  testi- 
mony given  upon  the  results  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  electrically  heated  cquip- 

The  most  important  examples  of  the  use 
of  electric  heat  for  industrial  purposes  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  metal  industries.  Pig-iron 
is  being  smelted  from  the  ores  by  electricity; 
steel  is  being  refined  ;  the  manufacture  of  car- 
bide of  calcium,  aluminum,  phosphorous,  car- 
bon bisulphide,  sodium,  and  potassium  is 
being  successfully  and  extensively  carried  on 
by  the  use  of  electric  furnaces. 

In  the  leather  trades,  clothing  and  textile 
manufacturies.  wood-working,  paper  indus- 
tries, and  hundreds  of  other  factories,  electric 
heat  is  being  used  to-day.  Even  the  silk  mills 
and  tea  dryers  of  far-away  India  recently 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  special  electricj, 
heating  devices. 

What  the  future  will  bring  forth  in  the 
heating  world  is  hard  to  predict,'  but  many 
wonderful  inventions  are  promised.  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  store  the  heat  of  the  sun? 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  extract  elec- 
tricity direct  from  coal  and  s.ive  the  enor- 
mous waste  now  going  on?  AVho  will  be 
the  first  to  discover  a  new  and  better  source 
of  heat? 

Perhaps  wc  shall  go  right  on  burning  up 
the  precious  coal  supply  until  it  becomes  too 
scarce  to  be  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
by  that  time,  let  us  hope,  the  rivers  and 
streams  will  be  all  harnessed  to  electric  ma- 
chinery to  supply  11'*  with  an  abundance  of 
electrical  energy  which  can  be  readily 
changed  intii  heat. 
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SPAIN'S  ECONOMIC  REVIVAL 

BY  FRANK  D.  HILL 

(American  Consul -General  at  Barcelona) 


OPAIN  is  rcdividus;  the  sleeper  has  awak- 
ened.  The  roar  of  our  shotted  guns  at 
Manila  and  Santiago  was  not  more  epochal 
in  proclaiming  the  opening  of  a  new  and  the 
end  of  an  old  era  for  the  United  States  than 
for  Spain;  a  new  Spain,  with  its  pronounced 
manifestations  at  Barcelona  and  Bilbao,  dates 
from  1898.  Spain's  colonial  rule  had 
throughout  the  century  been  marked  by  fee- 
bleness; like  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  and 
New  England  in'the  United  States,  the  na- 
tion had  lost  her  expansive  force, — but  in 
losing  her  colonies  found  herself.  The  bonds 
that  united  her  to  her  romantic  past  and  the 
heroic  epoch  in  her  history, — to  the  reigns  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles  V.,  and 
Philip  II., — were  cut  in  twain,  and  she  now 
faces  for  the  first  time  the  somewhat  brutal- 
ized positivism, — the  hard,  unyielding  tacts, 
— of  modern  life  in  which  the  practical  spirit 
holds  full  and  undisputed  sway. 

A  sober   historian   calculates   that    in    the 


last  thirty  years  of  Spanish  rule  1 50,000  lives 
and  $800,000,000  were  lost  in  the  Cuban 
wars  alone.  This  drain  and  a  like  one  in 
the  Philippines  has  been  stopped.  Besides, 
large  numbers  of  Spaniards  elected  to  return 
to  the  old  home,  once  the  Spanish  flag  was 
lowered  in  the  colonies.  Indeed,  the  newer 
districts  of  Barcelona  have  been  built  up  in 
great  part  by  these  returned  "  Americans," 
as  they  are  called  here. 

SOUND   NATION-AL    FINANCES 

The  interest  payments  on  the  debt,  requir- 
ing about  $67,000,000  annually  on  a  prin- 
cipal of  $1,500,000,000,  is  promptly  met,  the 
budget  balances  without  deficits;  and  most 
of  the  public  securities  have  been  funded  at 
4  per  cent.  The  external  4s,  which  were 
quoted  on  December  31,  1898,  at  59.50,  were 
97.15  on  December  31,  1908,  and  \\-hile  it 
took  over  32  pesetas  to  buy  a  pound  sterling 
of  foreign  exchange  on  December  31,  1898. 
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Spanish  vvorbren.  The  rise  and  growth  tA 
a-'.-r^-u,,  i-ndcr  forcian  cnntroi  and  widi  for- 
-^;ir.  capita.,  ha;  been  quire  as  phenomenal  as 
V-  ::'.Ty  'A  fi\iT  L«iiv:li«.  Buttes,  etc 

."ir-ain  p.-'-'i-jce*  her  ow-n  suzar  on  the  bean- 
;::■.;  ■■  v^i{a  "  of  Grana.ia  and  other  pans  ol 
•:.a:  rri'-.s:  tavjrf.i  region,  the  oIi«  thrives 
-.-.rr,  .^hf..;  ail  the  vc^th  and  east  and  the 
irr/.':c.z\',n  fA  '■AWc  oil  is  a  verj-  large  in- 
■,  .-'r.  ■>.'?.■.'.'.  winrs  are  prodiiced  both  in  the 
^'^ .::.  an.-l  n'^rth.  The  luxuriant  garden 
-■r-:.h:n:i  frr-m  the  French  frontier  to  Gib- 
ra!-ar. — atvji;!  7r,o  miles, — shows  the  almost 
,r.rr.a:'-.he.i  na:^-ral  resources  of  only  one 
■f.  -,'.n  'A  i-xnny  Spain.  Within  that  sea- 
:.;..r.r.  il.-ip  cork.  M-hea:,  rice,  the  vine,  and 
■a.,  manner  'A  fr^iiti  of  both  the  tropical  and 
t'.T.fjerare  z',nes  are  cultivated.  The  one 
;rr.all  ciry  of  Caitelion  in  Valencia  received 
in  t'/fj  i.vtt  fj.roo.OOO  boxes  of  oranges  at 
a?,',,:  52  a  box.  or  Su.OOO.ooo,  while  in  the 
n;'.i. mains  flanking  this  crjijt  region  are  lo- 
cated the  famous  mines  of  Linares,  Almaden, 
an.l  Rif,  Tinto. 

Agriculture  is.  of  course,  backward. 
Farming  operations  .hark  back  to  the  diildi- 
hfXid  of  the  race, — to  Bible  da>^,^ — and  oUvc 
oil  and  "incs  prepared  'for  the  market'in 
a  more  or  Icii  primitive  way  are  shipped  to 
Prance  and  Italy,  there  to  be  elaborated,  put 
in  britt'es  and  caiks  with  foreign  labels,  an'd 
iold  to  the  world  as  natiie  products,  the 
return    to   the  Spanish    growers   being  com- 


'I'lir  natural  vvjilth  of  Spain  in  minerals 
has  Wrri  known  lo  i-vr:ryt««iy  sinn-  the  period 
wlirn  Cadiz,  was  founded  at  the  pillar^;  of 
Jlcn:iiles  lf>f*>  li.C;  hut  not  until  very  late- 
ly bjivr  its  resources  been  scientifically  de- 
veIo|wd.  Unfortunately  to-day,  like  the 
i'iiintry'%  piildic  seiurities  which  are  held  for 
the  most  part  in  I'aris  and  Brussels,  these 
properties  have  passed  into  foreign  hand?. 
One  by  one  the  weak  governments  of  the 
past  have  Iwen  coni|icllcd  to  part  witli  the  na- 
tion's treasures, — the  copper  mines  of  Rio 
Tinto,  the  lead  mines  of  'Fharsis  and  I^inares, 
iinil  the  [!re;it  ipiicksilver  mines  at  Almaden. 

;i1l  iif  world-wide  viigue  as  producers  of 
mernl.  Neverthclew  these  sources  of  wealth 
itrr  now  heinir  systematically  exploited  and 
lirhl  ie\.rines  lo'ihe  state  and  pay  wages  to 
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paratively  small.  The  farmer  still  plows 
with  a  crooked  stick  and  the  ancient  thresh- 
ing floor  is  the  usual  fanning-mill.  Still,  the 
sale  of  American  harvesting  machinery'  is 
making  headway,  though  slowly.  Deer- 
ing,  Piano,  and  other  harvesters  and  Deere 
plows  are  used  on  the  King's  farm  at  La 
Granja  and  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Saragossa  Exposition  in   1908. 

CATALONIA,    THE    MOST    MODERN    PROVINCE 

Progressive   Spain  consists  oi  the   region 
skirting  the  Pyrenees  from  Barcelona  to  San 

Sebastian, — the  summer  home  of  the  King, 
and  one  of  the  leading  summer  resorts  of 
Europe, — and  the  region  to  the  west  facing 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  including  the  cities  of 
Bilbao  and  Santander, — in  other  words, 
Catalonia,  with  its  capital  at  Barcelona, 
Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Basque  provinces. 
Catalonia  is  the  most  modern  province  in 
Spain.     In  all  her  historj-  she  has  been  tur- 


!■  prlDcl[i 


ighfnrp 


bulent  and  has  manifested  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies. Her  language  is  Catalan, — a  Pro- 
venqd  speech, — and  not  Spanish  or  Castilian, 
and  her  characteristics  of  industrj,  frugality, 
and  saving  have  caused  her  people  to  be 
called  the  Dutch  of  Spain. 

The  modem  Catalan  has  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  the  old  Iberian  race,  reinforced  by 
idmixture  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Goth,  Arab, 


and  Gaul.  In  his  business  instincts  and  apti- 
tudes he  contrasts  sharply  with  the  inactive 
Castilian,  who,  with  the  inhabitants  oi  Leon 
and  Extremadura,  which  gave  to  the  world 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  are  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  main,  of  history,  presenting  the  ts'pe  re- 
garded as  characteristic  abroad  ;  and  with  the 
gay  and  lightminded  Andalusians,  who,  like 
the  country  people  of  the  Castiles,  are  sim- 
ple agriculturists,  living  the  life  and  employ- 
ing the  methods  that  the  world  in  its  onward 
march  has  left  behind. 

CENTERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

From  the  ninth  century  on,  when  Cata- 
lonia was  joined  to  Aragon,  Barcelona, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  were  the  three  pre-emi- 
nent commercial  cities  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  former's  Consulado  del  Mar,  or 
code  of  maritime  law,  was  as  authoritative  a 
statement  of  principles  and  practice  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  was  that  of  Rhodes  in  an- 
tiquity. Nor  has  Barcelona  lost  its  place  of 
primacy.  To-day  one-quarter  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Spain  enters  its  custom  houses.  Bar- 
celona has  750,000  inhabitants,  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  embraces  many  other  cen- 
ters of  from  5000  to  25,000  population,  as 
Badalona,  Igualada,  Manresa,  and  Sabadell. 
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have  their  principal  offices  here.  Of  the 
Spanish  companies  the  Spanish  Transatlantic 
is  the  great  enterprise,  having  twenty-five 
steamers  of  85,000  tons,  subsidized  by  the 
government,  plying  between  Barcelona  and 
the  Philippines,  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  About  4000  ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  about  2,000,000,  enter  annually, 
half  of  which  are  under  the  English  flag. 

Foreign  influence  is  very  strong  at  Bar- 
celona. Next  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  is  the  principal  bank  here, 
maintaining  two  branches  in  the  city. 
Frenchmen  also  own  and  manage  the  lead- 
ing electric-light  company  and  the  company 
which  furnishes  the  city  with  coal,  oil,  and 
benzine.  Perhaps  there  arc  12,000  French 
here  and  1 500  Germans.  The  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin  has  a  branch  here  (Banco 
Aleman  Transatlantico),  and  there  arc  also 
private  bankers.  The  electric- light  company 
that  lights  the  city  is  German,  and  one  of 
the  main  tramway  companies  is  also  Ger- 
man.   There  is  a  German  church  and  Gcr- 


In  short,  there  are  from  1 ,000,000  to  1 ,500,- 
000  people  spread  over  this  Barcelona  plain, 
every  town  and  village  filled  with  manufac- 
tories, and  all  constituting  together  a  hive  of 
industry, — the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham  of  Spain  all  in  one. 


The  notable  expansion  in  the  growth  nf 
the  municipality  of  Barcelona  dates  from  the 
exposition  held  here  in  1888.  During  these 
twenty  years  no  city  in  southern  F.uropc  has 
so  increased  in  extent,  importance,  and  popu- 
lation. Though  the  least  Spanish  of  all  the 
towns  of  Spain,  it  is  yet  the  focus  of  the 
financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  activi- 
ties of  the  peninsula.  .  It  now  has  two  and 
a  half  times  the  population  of  Genoa,  200.- 
000  more  than  Marseilles,  and  50.000  more 
than  Naples,  which  alone  approaches  it  in 
size,  exceeding  the  population  of  Madrid 
probably  by  150,000  souls. 

The  port  ha*  an  area  of  305  .icres,  and  is 
larger  than  the  three  harbors  of  Marseilles 
together;  the  depth  of  water  is  from  25  to  j;o 
feet,  which,  while  probably  deep  enough  for 
its  present  traffic,  is,  of  course,  not  up  to  the 
requirements  of  contemporary  deep-water  ves- 
sels entering  the  great  ports  of  the  world, 
which  arc  requiring  channels  up  to  40  and  50 
feet  in  depth.    Thirteen  steamship  companies 


n  school,  and  here,  as  everywhere,  German 
luence  is  increasing.  The  British  colony 
tnbers  400  or  5<x).  One  of  the  tramway 
cs  was  originally  F,nglish,  but  is  now  Bcl- 
n.  The  Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Com- 
ly,  with  cables  to  England  and  France, 
in  English  enterprise,  and  that  as  well  as 
■    Commercial    Cable    Company    is    repre- 
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sented  here  by  an  Englishman.  All  the  lead- 
ing cotton  mills  in  Catalonia  are  equipped 
with  English  machinery.  J.  &  P.  Coals  have 
an  establishment  here,  associated  with  a  Cata- 
lan firm,  and  turn  out  thread  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  Italian  colony  numbers  several 
thousand,  and  an  Italian  has  charge  of  the 
port  improvements. 

The  vigorous  life  of  the  city  and  its  spirit 
of  enterprise  is  shown  in  the  work  of  urban 
reform  now  going  on  under  the  joint  control 
of  the  City  Council  and  the  Spanish  colonial 
bank,  involving  an  outlay  of  about  290,000,- 
000  pesetas,  or  about  $46,500,000.  This 
improvement  will  practically  Hausmannize 
the  shell  of  the  "old  city"  and  bring  it  up 
to  the  level  of  the  new  part  or  "  ensanche," 
which  has  come  into  being  within  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  two  chief  cities  of  Spain,  then,  be- 
tween which  a  keen,  almost  fierce,  rivalry 
exists,  are  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  Madrid, 
which  has  changed  greatly  of  late  years  and 
which  is  undergoing  transformation  daily,  is 
a  pleasing,  though  not  by  any  means  a  stately 
or  imposing  capital,  and  is  the  center  of  the 
political,  artistic,  scholarly,  and  polite  life 
of  the  nation.  Barcelona  is  the  New  York, 
or,  rather,  Chicago,  of  Spain.  Madrid,  like 
Seville,  will  always  be  a  Mecca  to  the  art- 
lover  and  dclver  into  the  past. 

BILBAO    .AND-  THE    BASQUE    PROVINCES 

Quite  as  dissimilar  to  the  Spaniard  as  the 
Catalan  is  also  the  Basque,  inhabiting  the 
provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Aliva,  Vizcaya,  and 
Santander.  They  number  about  500.000 
and  are  of  another  race  and  language  from 
the  remainder  of  Spain,  and  have  also  over- 
flowed into  neighboring  Navarre  and  France. 
They  are  a  sturdy,  manly  lot  of  mountaineers 
and  fishermen  of  individualistic  traditions 
and  consistent  upholders,  as  arc  the  Catalans, 
of  a  decentralized  policy  in  the  state.  This 
s-'tion  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  home  of  Carlism  and  the  theater  of  the 
Carlist  wars,  Biltao,  as  regards-  sieges,  hav- 
ing been  almost  a  modern  Troy.  The  final 
battle  of-the  Peninsular  War,  overthrowing 
French  power  in  Spain,  was  fought  at  Vic- 
toria, not  far  from  San  Sebastian.  The  peas- 
antry of  these  provinces  has  undoubtedly 
reached  a  higher  level  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Spain,  and  their  roads  are  the  best  the 
writer  has  seen  anywhere  in  the  country'. 

BQbao  has  grown  durin;;  the  last  thirty 
years,  during  which  the  rich  iron  deposits 
have  been  systematically  worked,  to  a  city 


of  about  100,000  inhabitants.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  modern  progress  it  ranks  easily  after 
Madrid  and  Barcelona,  although  Seville  is 
larger  and  has  a  vastly  greater  charm. 

Seville  has  lately  become  a  port  and  is 
the  home  of  several  flourishing  coastwise 
shipping  companies.  It  is  a  city  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  of  monuments.  Like  Granada  and 
Cordova  it  attracts  visitors,  to  whom  it  af- 
fords some  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of 
Spanish  life.  Malaga  is  somewhat  behind 
most  cities'  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Spain,  of  which  Almeria  and  Alicante,  next 
to  Valencia,  appear  to  be  taking  on  a  new 
life  most  rapidly. 


(   OF  CATALONIA 

Cotton  manufacture  is  the  leading  branch 
of  industry'  in  Catalonia,  125,000  operatives 
being  employed  and  a  turnout  made  annually 
of  between  $70,000,000  and  $8o,000,ooo  of 
finished  product.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able woolen  industry  at  Barcelona.  This  in- 
dustry employs  200,000  spindles,  or  4000 
looms.  The  paper  and  linen  industries  arc 
also  of  importance. 

The  most  characteristic  industry  of  this 
region  is,  however,  that  of  cork,  the  finest 
cork  in  the  world  being  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  little  town  of  San  Feliu 
de  Guixols.     About  $10,000,000  worth  of 
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water,  drugs  and  medicines,  round  covers 
and  lops  for  jars,  including  the  disks  pro- 
vided with  metal  caps, — employed  in  crown 
"corking," — in  all,  about  1 50  varieties. 
From  30,000  to  40,000  people  arc  employed 
in  this  industrj'. 

There  is  a  considerable  silk  industry  also, 
with  an  output  of  about  $7,000,000  annually. 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  products  is 
also  worthy  of  note,  as  well  as  of  leather 
and  leather  goods. 

Spain's  8000  flour  mills  and  io,ooo  water 
and  wind  mills  producing  flour  supply  the 
local  markets.     Rarely  is  flour  imported  into 


cork  is  exported  from  Spain,  lO  per  cent,  of 
which  is  manufactured,  the  remainder  being 
cork  wood,  shavings,  etc.  This  industr>-  is 
highly  specialized,  each  factory  turning  out 
special  varieties,  and  all  kinds  of  champagne 
corks,   corks    for    fine   wines,    beer,    mineral 
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the  kingdom.  About  85,000  people  arc  en- 
gaged in  this  industry. 

There  are  only  two  important  automobile 
factories  in  Spain,  that  of  tht  Hispano-Suizo 
Company,  of  Barcelona,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Trench  Darracq  Company,  established  at 
Victoria,  in  the  north,  not  far  from  San 
Sebastian. 

Swords  arc  still  made  at  Toledo,  anJ  both 
there  and  at  Kibar  the  inlayinj;  of  gold  in 
steel, — perhaps  the  most  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  present-day  Spain. — is  a  flourishing 
craft.  Bilbao  and  the  north  generally,  with 
Barcelona,  is  the  seat  of  the  metallurgical 
works  of  the  country.  l"he  Infanta  Marie 
Teresa.  Oqiiemlo,  and  I'izcaya,  sunk  at 
Santiago,  were  huilt  at  Bilbao. 


SPAIN'S  ECONOMIC  REyil^AL 


An  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  contracts  were 
signed  by  the  government  with  an  English 
syndicate,  including  Maxim  Vickers  &  Co. 
and  the  Thomeycrafts  and  a  Spanish  syndi- 
cate, for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
this  contract  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  $30,000,000. 

Spain's  foreign  trade    . 

Spain  is  a  frankly  protectionist  nation,  and 
the  tariff  of  1906,  now  in  force,  was  passed 
through  the  Cortes  by  a  combine  between 
Barcelona  and  Bilbao,  the  two  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  country. 

Spanish  figures  show  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  amount  to  about  $23,000,- 
000  (1907),  of  which  over  $ai,Ooo,Ooo,  or 
90  per  cent.,  consisted  of  raw  materials  or 
articles  slightly  changed  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  The  item  of  raw  cotton 
amounted  to  $17,000,000:  of  this,  petroleum 
and  tobacco,  each  $[,000,000;  paraffin,  $350,- 
000;  lubricating  oils,  $330,000,  etc.  This, 
as  the  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  constitutes 
"  soil  b^itchery  "  at  home  and  in  no  sense 
spells  international  trade  abroad.  No  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud  of  such  an  "invasion" 
of  foreign  markets  as  this.  As  a  trader  with 
Spain  we  Arc  not  very  far  from  being  on  an 
equality  with  Russia,  Cuba,  and  Brazil. 
Great  Britain,  the  premier  nation  in  Span- 
ish trade  both  ways,  France,  Germany,  and 
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Belgium    supply    Spain    with    the    manufac- 
tured goods  she  buys  abroad. 

Our  figures  show  that  exports  from  Spain 
to  the  United  States  and  their  insular  posses- 
sions amounted  in  1907  to  about  $13,000,- 
000,  of  which  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
go  to  the  Philippines.  The  largest  item  of 
export  consists  of  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000 
of  iron  ores  from  the  district  about  Huelva. 
The  prospect  for  Spain's  holding  her  trade 
with  her  old  colonies  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
garded here  as  bright. 


A  writer  who  I  think  more  nearly  than 
most  foreigners  has  divined  Spain  (Havclock 
Ellis,  "The  Soul  of  Spain,")  well  says  that 
Spain  represents,  above  all,  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  a  certain  primitive  and  eternal 
attitude  of  the  human  spirit,  an  attitude  of 
heroic  energy,  of  spiritual  exaltation  directly 
not  chiefly  toward  comfort  or  toward  gain 
but  toward  the  more  fundamental  facts  of 
human  existence.  This  is  so.  TTie  Spanish 
mind  is  introspective,  mystical,  Quixotish, 
and  has  almost  wholly  lived  in  the  past.  Cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrenees, 
— witness  the  popular  saying  "  Africa  begins 
at  the   Pyrenees," — the  overwhelming  push 
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the  arena  on  equal  terms.  Hence  one  finds 
to-day  the  modern  spirit  in  the  ascendant. 
Proud,  rigid,  conservative  Spain,  unchang- 
ing and  unchangeable,  is  changing  and  com- 
ing into  step  with  the  modern  movement 
everywhere. 

THE    MODERNIZING    OF    THE    COUNTRY 

Spain  is  very,  ver>-  backward.  I  should 
not  say  decadent,  but  the  Spain  of  Merimee's 
and  Hizet's  "  Carmen,"  of  Mozart's  "  Don 
Juan."  of  Verdi's  "Trovatore," — nay.even  of 
Washington  Irving  and  Theophile  Gauticr, 
of  Ford  and  George  Barrow,  has  vanished. 
The  countrj'  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  rail- 
\\a*s  over  which  trains  arc  run  at  an  average 
speed  of  from  12  to  15  miles  an  hour,  with 
a  few  expresses  at  25.  New  lines  are  piercing 
the  Pirciiees,  and  although  the  highways  in 
general  do  not  invite  the  automobilist,  yet 
the  da>s  of  the  stage-coach  and  the  tinkling 
bells  of  the  mule  teams  and  picturesque 
brigandage  and  traveling,  thieving  gypsies, 
of  things  in  other  modern  states  since  the  with  their  peculiar  dialect,  are  things  of  the 
Napoleonic  era  had  scarcely  alTected  her  peo-    past, 

pic,  albeit  some  slight  traces  of  French  in-  The  Spanish  inn  has  gone,  too,  with  the 
fliiencc  filtered  through  the  natural  barriers,  conditions  that  sustained  it.  and  most  of  the 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  nation  in  leading  centers  have  moderately  comfortable 
the  nineteenth  century  went  on  its  way  wrap-  hotels.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
ping  itself  and  hiding  its  face  In  its  Spanish  hotels  even  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona  are 
cloak,  inactive,  unambitious,  self-contented,  far  from  being  up  to  date.  This  will  be 
and  self-centered,  living  its  poetical  but  not  remedied,  doubtless,  before  very  long,  since 
intellectual  life  by  itself  and  for  itself.  Of  the  tide  of  travel  seems  to  be  turning  some- 
its  superiority  it  had  no  doubt.  what  toward  the  Peninsula,  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nevertheless,  though  there  are  Cooka' 
offices  in  several  cities,  Spain  is  still  an  unfre- 
The  chief  lesson,  then,  of  the  occurrences  quented  by-way  by  no  means  thronged  with 
of  1898  has  been.  I  think,  to  open  the  eyes  tourists.  It  is  yet  one  of  the  most  unspoiled 
of  the  Spanish  people, — 
that  is,  that  part  of  the 
nation  that  reads  and 
thinks, — to  the  real  place 
Spain  occupies  among  the 
nations  in  this  positivisti'c 
■age  of  steam,  electricity. 
and  unbridled  competi- 
tion. In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  she  has  come  to 
realize  that  a  society 
founded  on  status  and  not 
on  contr.ict  is  an  anach- 
ronism, and  that  nations 
relying  on  their  past,  how- 
ever glorious  merely  as  an 
inspiration,  no  less  than 
individuals  must  no*v  give 
an  account  of  themselves 
and    meet    all    comers    in                the  IMPOSING  ROYAL  PALACE  AND  PARK.   Madrid 
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of  European  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  luxuries  provided  almost  everywhere 
nowadays  for  the  convenience  of  the  globe- 
trotter are  absent  here,  and  in  no  modem 
country  must  the  traveler  depend  so  much 
upon  himself.  Barcelona  Is  making  propa- 
ganda with  a  view  of  attracting  foreign  vis- 
itors, but  it  appears  with  no  great  success. 

In  the  matter  of  urban  development  the 
use  of  electricity,  tran^Ki nation  facilities,  the 
chief  cities  of  Spain  are  quite  on  a  level  with 
any  modern  cities  of  their  size,  and  the 
cinematograph  is  as  much  of  a.  craze  here  as 
in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  there  arc 
3000  automobiles  owned  in  Spain. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  country  is  appalling, 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  being 
analphabetic.  The  small  size  and  restricted 
character  of  bookstores  at  Madrid  and  Bar- 
celona show  only  too  plainly  that  there  is  no 
large  reading  public  to  cater  to.  Newspapers, 
too,  while  sufficiently  numerous,  are  poorly 
printed  on  cheap  paper,  as  are  most  bound 
publications  also,  and  telegraphic  and  news 
services  are  very  meager.  Something,  though 
not  much,  is  being  done  to  promote  public 
education. 

Spain's  place  in  art  axd  letters 

As  respects  art  and  literature  cotempo- 
rary  Spain  compares  not  so  unfavorably  with 
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her  neighbors,  Americans  have  recently 
come  to  know  something  of  contemporary 
Spanish  art  from  the  exhibits  of  the  can- 
vases of  Sorollo  and  Zuloaga  in  New  York 
and  other-cities,  Pradella  and  Fortuny  in 
painting  and  Benlliure  in  sculpture  are  artists 
who  have  achieved  European  recognition. 
Rich  in  its  old  masters  the  Prado  at  Madrid 
with  its  ValesQuez,  Murillo,  RIbera,  and 
Goya  rooms  and  its  treasures  of  all  schools 
ranks  with  the  galleries  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Dresden,  To  know  thoroughly  Mu- 
rillo, who  is  as  well  represented  as  the  far 
greater  Valesquez,  the  art  lover  must  also 
visit  Seville. 

The  most  marked  development  of  Spanish 
literature  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  in  the  Spanish  novel. 
The  works  of  Perez  Galdos,  Valera,  Alarcon, 
Fernan  Caballero,  Valdcs,  and  Blasco  Ibaiiez 
belong  to  contemporary  European  literature, 
and  many  of  the  works  of  these  authors,  par- 
ticularly of  Perez  Galdos  and  Blasco  Ibanez, 
have  been  translated  into  languages  of  even 
such  limited  use  as  Dutch,  Swedish,  and 
Danish, 

Juan  Valera,  who  spent  his  life  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  his  country  and  was  once 
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Minister  to  the  United  States,  may  be  ranked  *'  Gloria,"  and  "  La  Familia  de  Leon  Roch," 

as  the  stylist  of  this  brilliant  group  of  literary  — politico-religious     novels, — justly     entitle 

men.    A  gentle  philosophy  tinged  with  skep-  their  writer  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great 

ticism  pervades  his  pages,  and  Valera  was  a  wTiters  of  romance  of  the  time.    The  "  Epi- 

subtle    moralist.      "  Pepita    Jimenez  **    and  sodios  Nacionales,**  resembling  the  "  Romans 

**  Dona   Luz "   are  the   best   known   of   his  Nationaux "     of     Erckmann-Chatrian,     of 

romances.     The   former,   which   is  suffused  which  three  or  four  dozen  are  already  pub- 

with  the  odor  of  the  Spanish  mysticism  of  lished,   are  a   remarkable  attempt   to  write 

the  seventeenth  century,  is  regarded  as  a  fine  Spanish  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 

example  of  pure  Spanish  prose,  although  this,  the  form  of  the  historical  novel, 

as  his  other  novels,  is  entirely  devoid  of  plot.  In  criticism  Melendez  y  Pelayo,  who  lec- 

standing   at   exactly    the    antipodal    pole    to  tured  at  Johns  Hopkins  last  year,  is  not  cx- 

Dumas'   popular   laboriously  wrought  crea-  ceded  in  erudition  or  discrimination  by  any 

tions,  such  as  the  **  Count  of  Monte  Cristo."  European  contemporary. 

Alarcon,   whom   nature  evidently   meant,  „^„,^„  ^^  ^„t,  ^,,,t«^,t 

i'            r  r^          jT-v-             •..            *  POWER  OF  THE  CHURCH 

as  m  the  case  ot  Cjerard  iJou  m  a  sister  art, 

to  work  on  a  small  scale,  left  one  incom-  The  Church  is  very  powerful  in  this  Cath- 
parable  example  of  the  modern  Spanish  pic-  olic  country.  It  is  said  to  receive  through 
turesque  romance  in  **  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  the  state  budget  (about  $8,000,000)  gifts, 
Picos."  etc.,  about  $60,000,000  a  year.  There  are 
Blasco  Ibanez  is  the  latest  Spanish  novel-  about  50,000  monks  and  nuns  in  the  coun- 
ist  to  obtain  a  public.  He  shows  plainly  the  try,  5000  of  whom  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
influence  of  modern  scientific  thought;  many  Many  members  of  the  expelled  religious  or- 
of  his  novels  recall  Balzac's  and  2k)la's  ders  have  come  here  from  France,  and  the 
method  only  too  much.  Nevertheless,  Ibaiiez  Carthusians  now  manufacture  their  Char- 
can  tell  a  story,  writes  powerful  polemics  in  treuse  at  Tarragona,  about  two  hours  from 
story  guise,  and  presents  the  best  picture  of  Barcelona,  instead  of  Grenoble,  as  formerly. 
Spain  as  it  now  is  of  any  current  literary 

^          Tj.               1                     u    1        •        ^      J      f  1  SPANISH     FRIENDLINESS     TOWARD     AMERICA 

pen.     His  novels  as  a  whole  aim  to  do  tor 

Spain  in  realistic  fashion  what  Balzac  did  for  The  feeling  of  Spaniards,  it  is  quite  safe 

human   nature  generally  or  what  Zola  did  to  say,  is  friendly  and  amiable  toward  the 

to  reveal  the  present-day  life  of  France  in  American  people.    Their  ill-fortune  in  1898 

realistic  fashion.     "  La  Bodega  "  is  a  study  of  is  attributed  by  them  to  themselves  quite  as 

Jerez  and  its  wine  industry,  "  La  Catedral  "  much  as  to  us.    While  recognizing  the  hope- 

of  Toledo  and  the  Church,  "  El  Intruso  "  of  less  nature  of  the  struggle,   Spaniards  feel 

Bilbao  and  the  development  of  its  iron  mines  that  the  results  can  be  accounted  for  on  the 

by   foreign   capital,    "  La   Maja   Desnuda  "  ground  of  their  own  unpreparedness  without 

the  artistic  life  of  Madrid,  "  Arroz  y  Tar-  seeking  other  causes.     Our  official  delegates 

tana  **  bourgeois  life  at  Valencia,  "  Sangre  y  at    the    Saragossa    Exposition    held    on    the 

Arena," — tauromachy, — ^bull-fighting,    "  Los  anniversary  of  the  deed  of  the  Maid  of  Sara- 

Muertos  Mandan  '*  a  study  of  Jewish  sur-  gossa   and    the   heroic    defense   of    the    city 

vival  in  the  Island  of  Mallorca  (Palma).  against  the  French  in  1808,  were  treated  with 

Perez    Galdos    is,    all    things   considered,  the  greatest  consideration,  as  are  all  our  peo- 

nevertheless    the    chief    name    in    con  tempo-  pie  who  visit  Spain  on  official  errands  or  on 

rary  Spanish  literature.     "  Dona  Perfecta,**  business  of  their  own. 


POPULATION  CHANGES  AND 
RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS 


BY   WILLIAM   S.    ROSSITER 


A  FTER  an  interval  of  sixceen  years  the 
^^  federal  Government  has  again  com- 
piled statistics  of  religious  bodies.  Returns 
of  this  character  merely  reflect  the  growth  of 
or  change  in  the  popular  support  of  religious 
denominations;  thus,  while  such  information 
is  of  general  interest  to  a  great  number  of 
people,  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  possessing 
no  real  economic  value  to  student  or  to  legis- 
lator. At  this  period,  however,  there  is  an- 
other standpoint  from  w^hich  the  statistics  of 
religious  bodies  recently  published  by  the 
Census  Bureau  assume  increased  interest, 
and  some  economic  significance. 

The  most  far-sighted  among  us  cannot  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  the  remarkable  change 
which  the  vast  stream  of  immigration,  so 
long  continued,  is  fast  eflecting  in  the  re- 
public. History  records  no  such  population 
movement  in  previous  ages,  nor  is  there  any 
precedent  for  the  assimilation  of  races  now 
apparently  in  progress.  Assimilation,  how- 
ever, is  in  reality  the  mightiest  problem  be- 
fore the  American  people,  and  light  upon 
it,— -even  the  feeblest  rays, — would  be  wel- 
come. In  the  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  religious  beliefs 
which  have  occurred  since  the  previous 
census  inquiry,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
first  signs  of  the  new  composite  of  race, 
now  in  process  of  creation  in  the  United 
States. 

RELIGIOUS     ORGANIZATIONS     AND     NUMBER 
OF   COMMUNICANTS 

The  first  federal  inquiry  concerning  the 
number  and  value  of  churches  was  made  in 
1850.  Thereafter,  statistics  relating  to  this 
subject  were  collected  decennially  to  and  in- 
cluding 1890,  but  the  returns  for  1880, 
though  very  complete,  were  never  tabulated. 
The  Twelfth  Census  Act  (1900)  directed  a 
similar  inquiry,  but,  owing  to  the  increasing 
burden  of  taking  and  compiling  the  decennial 
census  of  population,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures, the  inquiry  concerning  religious 
bodies  was  placed  by  Congress  in  the  class 
known  as  secondary,  and  made  as  of  the  year 


190b.  The  results  have  been  published  re- 
cently in  bulletin  or  preliminary  form. 

Statistics  of  this  character  are  necessarily 
defective.  Returns  of  population  and  the 
various  activities  of  the  people  are  obtained 
direct  by  the  federal  Government  upon  uni- 
form schedules,  thus  permitting  definite  and 
in  general  reasonably  accurate  comparisons; 
in  contrast  to  this  method  the  returns  for  re- 
ligious bodies  are  furnished  by  the  different 
church  organizations  themselves,  and  thus 
reflect  the  marked  variations  which  occur  in 
the  methods  of  procedure  of  the  different  de- 
nominations. To  some  degree  these  can  be 
reconciled,  but  at  best  such  statistics  are 
chiefly  of  value  to  draw  broad  conclusions. 

The  result  of  the  census  inquiry  of  1906 
may  be  thus  summarized  and  compared,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  similar  returns  for 
1890: 


Inquiry. 


1906. 


1890. 


Number  of  bodies  or  de- 
nominations     

Organizations   

Number   of    church    edi- 
fices     

Seating  capacity 

Value    of    church    prop- 
erty     

Amount  of  indebtedness 

Number  of  ministers.... 

Communicants    

•Sunday  schools : 

Number    

Teachers    

Scholars 


186 
212,230 

192.795 
58.536,830 

11.257,575,867 

$108,050,946 

164,830 

32,936,445 

192.722 

1.746,074 

15,337,811 


145 
165.151 

142,487 
43,560.063 

1679,426,489 


111,036 
20,597,954 


The  only  statistics  available  from  censuses 
prior  to  1890  relate  to  number  of  organiza- 
tions, seating  capacity  of  churches,  and  the 
value  of  church  property. 

While  it  is  not  advisable  to  accept  these 
returns  as  exact  statistics,  they  are  at  least 
useful  as  close  approximations.  Thus  ac- 
cepted, in  fifty-six  years  church  organizations 
increased  in  number  fivefold,  seating  capa- 
city increased  fourfold,  and  value  of  church 
property  increased  more  than  fourteenfold. 
The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  religious  or- 
ganizations thus  appears  to  have  been  the 
most    striking    change    and    probably    out- 
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jtripped  increase  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of        The  number  of  church  members  in  each 

the  nation.  lOOO  of  population  in   1906  was  thus  much 

Although  no  returns  of  membership  were  more  than  double  that  s'hown  in  1850. 
secured  and  tabulated  prior  to  1890,  a  meth- 
od of  approximating  this  interesting  informa- 
tion is  available.  The  Compendium  of  the 
Seventh  Census,  published  in  1853,  quotes  a  Prior  to  the  evtensive  immigration  move- 
table  published  in  the  "  Baptist  Annual  "  ment  to  the  United  States  which  began  to- 
for  1850,  presenting  church  membership  by  ward  the  close  of  the  decade  from  1840  to 
denominations.  The  total  Protestant  church  1830,  it  is  probable  that  substantially  all 
membership  in  that  year  was  stated  to  be  members  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
3.345.932,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  mem-  States  were  Protestants,  with  the  exception 
bership,  including  infants  and  all  baptized  of  those  in  Louisiana  and  parts  of  Maryland. 
persons,  was  1,173,700.  When  made  com-  The  original  stock  in  New  England  and  in 
parable  with  the  Protestant  membership,  the  almost  all  of  the  areas  included  in  the  Brit- 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  communicants  ish  North  American  Colonies  was  drawn 
was  approximately  939,000.  principally  from  the  staunchest  opponents  of 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  aver-  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  census  of  religious 
age  membership  of  Protestant  churches  in  bodies  in  the  United  States  taken  early  in 
i8so  was  90.3;  in  1890  the  known  average  the  nineteenth  centi;ry  undoubtedly  >v-ould 
was  91.5.  This  resemblance  at  once  suggests  have  shown  that  denominations  other  than 
a  means  of  computing  the  membership  of  Protestant  were  practically  negligible.  There 
Protestant  churches  in  i860  and  1870.  Em-  were,  indeed,  less  than  100  Roman  Catholic 
ploying  for  those  years  the  average  shown  in  churches  in  the  six  New  England  States  as 
1850,  the  following  results  appear:  late  as  1850.     The  early  immigration  move- 

— _ — —  -  —         — -  mcnt  was  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Ger- 

v.'iir.  i'mtisllnt       ■  H'iim'T»tar  '"^"-     This  movement  contributed  Protes- 

\  incmngrabli).       iinpiiiutiop.  tants  and  Roman  Catholics  at  least  equally,    . 

is,-in., .'.'. .T..      ;t,.n4r.,ii;i2         '       -so  but  from  1850  to  1890  the  religious  beliefs 

J35o ;;::;      (i'i2«!^i        I        Ut  °*  '^°**  ^^^*^  sought  homes  in  the  Republic 

i  Ufa', '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'..   '.'.      9.2es'.-2a4'      I isi were  increasingly  Roman  Catholic,  and  from 

•Q.i«(«i  in  tiif  R-pori  of 'the  Eleventh  Cen,".H  m  '^^O  to  1900  immigrants  holding  the  latter 
compiiod  from  privaie  sourcM.  faith  greatly  preponderated.     From   1900  to 
In    1850    there    were    but    1222    Roman  '??^'  '^c  new  arrivals  were  practically  all 
Catholic  organizations  in  the  United  States;  *^"''"  ^""'^^   Catholic  or  non-Chr<st>an. 
in  i860,  2550,  and  in  1870,  4127.    On  the  influence  OF  immigration 
basis    of    the    average    membership    per    or-        ,,.l-i     /^l  ■    ■     •  .  ,        . 
ganization    (768),  derived   from  the  "Bap-  „  ^'"•'^  Christianity  as  represented  by  the 
tist    Annual  "     for     i850.-the    total     Ro-  P™""''"'  «"<!  R^^an  Catholic  faiths  con- 
man    Catholic    membership    in     i860    must  *'"'^'='  to   retain   the  great  body   of  persons 
have  approximated    1,958,400;  in    .870,  3.-  ^T^^  re hgious  affiliations  (98  per  cent,  of 
.69,536.     Still  accepting  these  figures  as  ap-  ^"  '"  ^^9°  ^nd  9?  per  cent,  m    1906   ,  ,t 
proximations,  but  now  combined,  the  follow-  '^''f\^'  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  of  the 
ing  results  appear  for  total  membership  of  all  "^f  f  *  "'"'^  ^9  ^P^""  f™m  immigration 
D     .    ...^t  n^A  D„      «  r^.i,„r,.  k-,j-  ^-  "'  t"^  character  indicated  would  be  the  sub- 
u — 4._„..,j,|.  and  Knman  Catholic  bodies:  ...     ■         r               ...        ,  -  ■       ,, 

stitution  ot  a  population  in  which  adherents 

T"    I     "^  "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  equaled  or  cx- 

I    t  .    \    -!'i  ^nt^nu""  ceeded    in   number   those   of    the    Protestant 

is    i    gl        DiemiwrBiiiri,  denominations  in  large  areas   in    which   the 

*'''    ■11    '    ZS.  —  "  population   previously   had    been    exclusively 

I    c""    '    £3        I'roi-      ij^inwi  Protestant.      This   change    has    actually   oc- 

I    =       I      I       esiftnt        ;J[j^-  curred  to  a  striking  degree  in  man>'  States. 

.  —.      \  Utilizing  the  approximations  of  total  mem- 

82       I     iw         7S  w  bership    of   religious   organizations    1850   to 

^        J?   I    fl!        51  S  1870  previously  established,  we  note  these 

^        a?    I    ^         Se      I      88  *-"fif"iE"  in  number  of  organizations,  member- 

'    : 1^  '  ship,  and  value  of  church  propertj'  in  the  two 

iifrati.iii.  S"""!  branches  of  the  Christian  faith: 
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Orsranizations. 

Membership. 

Value  of  church  property. 

Protestant. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Protest 

1 
Number. 

ant. 

I  Roman  C 
Number. 

(itholic.  '       Protestant.          Roman  Catholic. 

Year. 

Number. 

83.793 
51,341 
e7,W5 

163,058 
194,501 

Annual 
p.  ct. 
mcr. 

•  •   •  • 

4.0 
3.2 

•  •    •   • 

6.8 
1.7 

Number. 

Annual 
p.  ct. 
iucr. 

•  •    «   • 

10.9 
6.2 

•  •    •    • 

7.4 
1.4 

Annual 
p.  ct. 
incr. 

1              1 
Annual, 
'    p.  ct.       Value. 

.    uicr.    1 

1               1 

!                1 

vnnual                      Annual 
p.  ct.  1    Value,     i    p.  ct. 
incr.                       j    incr. 

185'». . . 
1880... 
1870... 
1M80.  .. 
1890... 
1903. . . 

1.222 
2.550 
4,127 

10.239 
12,472* 

8,845.9:32 

4.030,092  1 
6.12t),403 
9,263,281 ; 

i4.o<yr,852 ' 

20.287,742 

•   •   ■  • 

3.0 
1.0 
4.2 
2.5 

2.8 

939.000 
1.95.->.400 
8.109,536 
3.841.051 
6.241, 70S 
12,079,142 

$77.5»18.6f:3 

10.8    ,  142.,58»,918 
6.2      287,557,381 

4.4      

4.9      549.709,027 
5.8      935,994,578 

$9,256,758 

**.4        26,774,119 

10.1        60,985,566 

*4.5      ii8,*123.*846 
4.5    |292,688,78r 

•  •   •  • 

180 
12.8 

•  ■  •  • 

4.7 
90 

•  Limited  to  churches  reporting  membership. 

The  impressive  fact  which  develops  from 
inspection  of  this  table  is  tlie  evidence  of 
more  rapid  Roman  Catholic  growth.  It  is 
not  in  the  columns  which  are  confessedly  ap- 
proximations that  the  most  striking  increases 
occur,  but  in  those  to  be  accepted  as  substan- 
tially accurate.  In  1850  the  Protestants  con- 
tributed 96.7  per  cent,  of  organizations,  78 
per  cent,  of  membership,  and  88.9  per  cent. 
of  church  property.  In  1906  the  percentages 
were  92.1,  62,  and  74.4  respectively. 

The  changing  proportions  of  membership 
in  the  two  branches  of  Christian  faith  in 
each  1000  of  population  in  different  geo- 
graphic divisions  were  as  follows  in  1906,  as 
compared  with  1890: 


3eographical  dlyision. 


Year. 

Continental  United  States 
North  Atlantic  States.. 

New  England 

Southern  North  Atlan- 
tic States 

Southern   States 

Middle  West  States 

Far  West  States 


%^^fc 


ot2 


5 
B  o  ^  §j « 


1890.  '  1906. 


(4 


1890.   I    1906. 


223 

241 

99 

184 

188 

162 

158 

155 

214 

193 

199 

150 

311 

822 

26 

201 

232 

97 

81 

182 

136 

148 
^1 
313 

218 

48 

138 

178 


It  Will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  adherents  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  in  each  thousand  of  population  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  from  1890  to  1906  w^as 
much  greater  in  every  geographic  division 
than  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of 
Protestant  churches.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States  the  Roman  Catholic  communicants  in 
each  thousand  of  population  were  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Protestant  faith;  and 
in  New  England,  where  the  proportion  has 
become  two  to  one,  this  result  of  population 
change  is  very  striking. 

From  1850  to   1906  the  membership  of 


Protestant  churches  recorded  a  five-fold  in- 
crease, that  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  an 
increase  of  almost  thirteen-fold.  It  is  to  be 
seriously  doubted  whether  members  of  Prot- 
estant churches  will  ever  form  a  materially 
larger  proportion  in  each  thousand  of  total 
population  than  that  shown  in  1906,  but  the 
inference  is  apparently  justified  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Romanists  will  Continue  to  in- 
crease. 

The  North  Atlantic  States,  and  especially 
the  New  England  group,  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  stronghold  of  Catholicism 
in  the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts 
355  persons  in  every  thousand  of  total 
population  were  reported  in  1906  as  mem- 
bers of  Roman  Catholic  churches;  in  Rhode 
Island,  400;  Connecticut,  298;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 277;  New  York,  278.  Some  of  these 
proportions  were  double  those  shown  six- 
teen years  earlier.  The  Protestant  communi- 
cants per  1000  of  population  in  the  States 
mentioned  numbered  but  148  in  Massachu- 
setts, 131  in  Rhode  Island,  195  in  Connecti- 
cut, 149  in  New  Hampshire,  and  150  in 
New  York,  and  practically  all  showed  a 
decline  per  1000  of  total  population  from 
1890  to  1906.  With  the  continued  influx 
of  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  the  propor- 
tions here  shown  for  adherents  of  that  faith 
in  all  probability  are  steadily  increasing. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Southern  States, 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  which 
from  a  population  standpoint  is  the  purity  of 
the  native  stock,  continue  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism.  In  1906  in  the 
twelve  Southern  States  (exclusive  of  Loui- 
siana and  Texas)  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  per  1000  of  population  was  but  21 ; 
and  in  the  group  composed  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  the  proportion  was 
but  12.  In  North  Carolina  the  proportion 
sinks  to  the  negligible  number  of  2  per  thou- 
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sand.    The  altered  irdustrial  conditions  in  sachusetts  was  994,000,  and  was  composed 

the  South,  however,  are  likely  in  the  future  almost  exclusively  of  native  stock.      Hence 

to  introduce  marked  changes  in  the  proper-  the  population -source  of  supply  for  Protes- 

tion  of  adherents  of  religious  faiths.  tantism  in  the  Bay  State  in    1906  is  prac- 

ROMAN  *"^''">'  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^  '^  ^'^^  more  than  half  a 

It  must,  however,  he  understood  that  in 
There  is  nn  clear  evidence  that  either  the  such  a  complicated  analysts  there  are  so  many 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  hranch  of  the  qualifying  factors  on  hoth  sides  that  the  fig- 
Christian  faith  is  drawing  materially  from  urcs  shown  in  the  following  tahle  should  be 
the  population  identified  by  birth  with  thr  regarded  merely  as  approximations, — a  sig- 
other.     Hence  it  is  obviously  misleading  to  iii/icant  study  of  denominational  strength. 

regard  a  distinctly  Protestant  community  as  - ^       ,—     , — 

a  basis  of  supply  for  Roman  Catholic  mem-  ,,%    g      -g        s^"i      ^bS 

bership,   and    the   converse   is   equally    true.  |S|*      |=^      |5|p-      3|§ 

What,  then,  was  the  population  base  in  the      '^^|=;X"^'"       ||4    |||^     ||g|       ||S. 
United  States  in  igo6  upon  which  the  two  '  U^S      ^^S.     ||eO      «"§ 

great  branches  of  Christianity  depended  for  "'g^t      .»!        "'H"       =3" 

support?  .. '''_        "  ^      "'  - 

As   already    pointed    out,    in    general    the  i-uniinpniiii  I 

original    stock    is    the    source    of    Protestant  N,I|.uI"'^vi]'"nUp  ^""''^''''"'^     :!;!.i  ^  22.!i:i<i."i.->      .12,1 

streneth,  while  subsequent  accessions  furnish       srniiw  jn.r.HT.iiis     :v2t     ».*tTK,:Hi:i      fiH 

the  R„man  Catholics  mth  their  population  ^ZS'Tm!  -""■""  '■»,"'"'"  |  ""' 
base  Altho„sh  no  censti,  statistics  are  avail-  ,.;rr 'ki;,;,-.  JMSSSil I  3?!'  SBJi-  555 
ahle  hv  which  to  meastire  the  present  number  Midtiip  w.si...  ;:i>.74i>.44i  a;o  i  7.K-(».aT3  not 
of  persons  .lescended  from  the  orleinal  stock,  ""'  i™'^^-  Mtx^s™  =ia  i.««o.27S-  «0 
the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  census  •  i.uuo.iitiu  pnpnkufon  m  i..>iii«:nnk  uii'IuiIihI  uh 
publication*  that  there  is  much  justification  J.'™,!!,"  ''"'ii'>U'''^.  Ustimnii^  nniiciiriKiiiinH  i-i. 
for  usinu  the  census  returns  of  native  born  «  ■  i  i  i  i 
of  native  narents  less  20  per  cent,  to  approxi-  ,  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
mate  native  stock.  To  this  number  should  fact  that  the  bouthern  States  are  still  popu- 
be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  '^"'  principally  by  descendants  of  the  origi- 
persons  of  Enelish.  Scotch,  German.  Scandi-  "''  settlers,  and  that  these  States  continued 
navian,  and  Dutch  birth  and  parentaee.  '"  1906  to  be  the  stronchold  of  Protestant- 
Such  a  computation  is  an  approximation,  hut  »■"■  .'"  consequence  the  fifures  for  the 
it  will  serve  as  a  rough  measurement  of  the  Rtoup  of  Southern  States  remain  practically 
population  from  which  the  two  faiths  can  ,'•"  '™i;  as  presented  for  total  population, 
and  do  draw  their  support.  "u'  '"«  >iEndicance  of  the  table  is  revealed  in 
Such  a  computation  ij  necessary,  indeed,  f"  similarity  to  the  proportions  for  the 
at  the  present  time  to  .lispel  much  popular  ^"".'h  »''»""  ''V  '^<f  ■><  •«  "'""  Ceographic 
misunderstandinc  In  New  Encland  there  ""''"'  ,  population  readjustment, 
is  f  recuent  reference  to  the  w  eakness  or  ^  »f  much  sreater  proportionate  support 
apathy  of  Protestant  churches  It  is  not  accorded  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  its 
strange.  In  Slassachusetts.  for  example,  the  constituency  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is 
observer  is  confronted  by  a  dense  and  active  significant,  also,  that  the  comp.aratively  small 
population  and  evidences  of  great  wealth.  Protestant  e  ement  m  New  England  of- 
Should  not  the  Protestant  churches  he  com-  ''"  '''=  '"S''"'  proportion  of  Protestant 
mensurate  in  number  and  influence?  Analy-  communicants.  Probably  the  most  important 
sis,  however,  reveals  the  pertinent  fact  that  ""•  kowever,  which  develops  from  the  con- 
out  of  a  population  slightly  exceeding  3,tioo,-  struction  of  this  sttiking  table  is  the  marked 
000  in  lOOS,  approximately  goo,ooo  only  are  diffe'ence  m  the  support  contributed  in  actual 
descendants  of  the  native  .stock,  and  probably  membership  by  each  element.  About  onc- 
not  over  i. 000.000  petajns  in  the  common-  'I""  »'  '"='>'  thousand  persons  classed  as  of 
wealth  are  available  from  which  to  draw  Protestant  affiliation  are  actually  members  of 
memliership  and  support  lor  Protestant  Protestant  church  organizations;  on  the 
churches.     In  1850  the  population  of  Mas-  «''"  ■"""  ™"  *"'  n*"  <>•  ""?  thousand 

persons    assumed    to    lean    toward    Roman 

■  .A  rmliirr  nf  l><miil»ilon  nrowlli ;  TnitPd    States  n.-.l-.-ltn^™,   ..-^  .v...».t.o—   •-■   .1....  .-t...,...!. 

fensiiB  Office,  lino  Catholicism  aro  members  in  that  cpiirch.     t 
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STATES    (SHADED)     IN    WHICH    THE    INCREASE     IN    THE    NUMBER    OF     MEMBERS    OF    ROMAN 

CATHOUC    CHUROIES    PER    EACH    THOUSAND  OF    TOTAL    POPULATION    WAS    GREATER 

THAN    THAT    OF    MEMBERS    OF    PROTESTA^fT    CHURCHES,    1906 


This  study  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
eddies  of  the  mighty  immigration  stream 
have  wrought  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
time- honored  reh'gious  affiliation  of  States 
and  the  nation.  The  change  in  prevailing 
religious  beliefs  in  the  United  States  in  half 
a  century  has  been  as  remarkable  as  the 
changes  in  population  and  wealth.  No  simi- 
lar movement  has  occurred  elsewhere  in  the 
world  during  the  same  period.  Communi- 
ties and  entire  States  holding  definite  and 
aggressive  religious  beliefs  handed  down  from 
the  earliest  Protestant  settlers  have  been  in- 
vaded by  great  throngs  of  Roman  Catholic 
immigrants  and  the  prevailing  viewpoint  has 
already  become  completely  reversed.  This 
change,  in  turn,  has  led  to  extensive  modi- 
ficattot]s  of  religious  convictions,  and  much 
broadening  of  view.  In  short,  the  first  gen- 
eral result  of  population  change  is  a  far- 
reaching  readjustment  of  religious  beliefs  and 
affiliation  wherever  the  immigrant  has  gone. 

America  has  been  the  meeting-place,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  under  entirely  fa- 
vorable conditions,  of  the  two  great  o^sing 
branches  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Prot- 
estants were  first  upon  the  ground  and  put 


into  actual  practice  the  contention  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  their  historic  origin  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  freedom  to 
worship  God  as  the  individual  conscience 
dictated.  Into  the  nation  thus  established 
have  come  great  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic 
immigrants.  In  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  freer  air  of  the  republic,  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  religious  convictions  has 
been  greatly  decreased,  and  the  modifying 
effect  of  the  two  great  elements  each  upon 
the  other  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
highly  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  probably 
unique  in  the  world's  history. 

Meantime,  if  the  census  returns  are  to  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  these  influences 
have  been  at  work  in  the  manner  described 
without  affecting  the  enthusiasm  and  relig- 
ious activities  of  the  community.  In  1906 
almost  exactly  half  of  the  population  above 
the  age  of  ten  years  were  members  of  re- 
ligious bodies.  In  this  period  of  alleged  lack 
of  Interest  in  things  spiritual  the  future  of 
the  republic  continues  full  of  promise  when 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  citizens  are  Identi- 
fied with  institutions  the  sole  aim  of  which 
is  to  elevate  and  benefit  the  human  race. 


THE    REAL    KEY    TO    RAILROAD 

INVESTMENT  VALUES 

BY  lOHX  MOODY 

\\7  H^]N   Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  tcstiTictl  looked  that  in  relation  to  the  capitalization 

in  court  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  the  of  the  roads  themselves,  as  reflected  by  is- 

AJetropolitan   Street   Railway   litigation,   he  sues  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the  terminals  and 

made    the   statement    that    the    railroads   of  similar  tangible  values  represent  but  a  small 

America    were    enormously    overcapitalized  proportion   of   the   whole.      The   wonderful 

and  that  the  entire  (outstanding  stock  issues  Pennsylvania     Railroad     terminals     in     and 

represented   "  water,"  pure  and  simple,   the  about  New  York  City  are  easily  worth  in 

only  true  values  being  reflected  by  the  issues  the  neighborhood  of  $ioo,CK)o,()00.     But  to 

of  bonds.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad   they  are  chiefly 

This  is  the  view  which  has  been  held  by  valuable  in  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  American  public,  a  part  of  the  railroad  system. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  fretjuently  stated  in  the  When  it  Is  once  clearly  understood  that 
public  press  and  In  legislative  assemblies  that  railroad  property  is  normally  and  essentially 
not  only  do  most  of  the  railroad  stocks  repre-  property  in  mo/ion,  and  that  its  value  de- 
sent  "  water  "  but  that  the  bond  Issues  them-  pends  primarily  on  facts  connected  with 
selves  are  largely  of  the  same  nature.  never-ceasing  action,   the  starting  point  has 

The   fundamental   error  of  this  point  of  been  found  for  arriving  at  a  true  valuation 

view  consists  in  the  notion  that  the  true  value  of  railroad  securities. 

of  the  rallroiid  should  be  measured  only  by  If  we  say  that  a  good  piece  of  railroad 
Its  original  cost,  and  that  if  a  railroad  line  mileage,  extending  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
represented  a  given  amount  of  cash  Invest-  falo,  which  cost  $2,ooo,CHX)  to  construct 
ment  twenty-five  years  ago  and  has  had  no  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  overcapitalized  be- 
nevv  cash  capital  put  into  it  it  has  no  more  cause  it  carries  bond  and  stock  issues  aggre- 
real  value  to-day  than  it  did  at  the  date  of  gating  $150,000,000,  then  we  must  agree 
construction.  But  a  very  little  demonstra-  that  the  whole  industrial  world  is  in  a  state 
tion  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  of  "  overcapitalization."  But  if  we  measure 
measure  the  value  of  a  railroad.  In  the  rail-  railroad  values  on  the  basis  of  operating  re- 
road  we  have  a  type  of  property  which  is  suits,  which  is  the  only  true  way  to  measure 
essentially  distinctive  and  unlike  most  other  them  at  all,  we  will  reach  a  very  different 
business  undertakings.  The  value  of  the  rail-  conclusion.  A  line  of  road  stretching  from 
road  does  not  depend  mainly  or  primarily  on  New  York  to  Buffalo,  but  which  is  not  op- 
its  cost  of  construction  or  on  the  actual  crating  railroad  trains  and  transporting  pas- 
amount  of  cash  invested  in  it.  The  property  sengers  and  freight  between  these  points  to- 
owned  by  a  railroad  is  not  like  that  owned  day,  would  be  worth  but  little  more  than  it 
by  a  department  store,  or  a  manufacturing  wjis  fifty  years  agcf.  Whatever  increased 
concern,  or  any  other  ordinary  business  \m-  value  it  might  have  now  over  that  of  i860 
dertaking.  I'he  normal  state  of  the  railroad  would  be  in  the  mere  right  of  w-ay  which  it 
is  motion,  not  rest.  A  railroad  which  stopped  held.  But  under  such  conditions  it  would 
running  its  cars  would  soon  find  its  assets  not  be  a  railroad,  and  whjitcver  value  it 
shrinking  to  nominal  figures;  and  while  it  might  have  would  not  be  railroad  value,  but 
mav  own  valuable  terminals  and   riirhts  of  realtv  value. 

way,  yet  their  chief  value  is  usually  in  their  If,  however,  we  measure  the  value  of  the 

use  as  a  railroad  route  and  for  railroad  pur-  railroml  by  its  demonstrated  ability  to  pay 

poses,  and  nothing  else.  interest  or  dividends  on  its  issues  of  stoclcs 

It  is  often  said  that  the  terminal  proper-  and  bonds,  we  then  get  at  once  at  the  ker- 

ties  owned  by  modern  railroads  in  great  cities  nel  of  the  capitalization  question.     Putting 

are  assets  of  vast  and  Increasing  value;  and  our  hypothetical   railroad  to  the  test  of  the 

while  this  is  true,  the  fact  must  not  be  over-  earning  power  of  fifty  years  ago,  we  would 
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Because  of  the  fact  that  railroad  values  ing  expenses  radically  as  the  gross  business 

are  based  so  completely  on  operating  results,  fell  off,  but  found  it  imperatively  necessary 

and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  railroad  de-  to  borrow  immense  sums  on  short-time  notes 

pends  on   the  constant   wearing  out  of  the  at  high  rates  of  interest  to  keep  themselves 

property,    the   maintenance   expenses   assume  afloat. 

Ver>'  great  importance.  Even  the  ordinary  On  the  other  hand,  those  properties  which 
business  man  in  any  commercial  line  cannot  had  followed  a  liberal  maintenance  policy 
keep  his  business  going  on  an  economical  and  had  spent  large  sums  on  developing  the 
basis  unless  his  methods  are  progressive  and  efficiency  of  operation  were  in  a  position 
up  to  date;  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  it  can  quickly  to  curtail  general  operating  expenses 
be  said  that  no  railroad  can  retain,  not  to  by  cutting  down  maintenance  costs  for  a  sea- 
mention  increase,  its  earning  capacity  unless  son  to  a  very  pronounced  extent,  and  doing 
its  property  is  maintained  at  a  definite  stand-  this  without  really  depreciating  the  condition 
ard  of  efficiency.  The  great  Pennsylvania  of  the  properties.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
Railroad  system  owes  much  of  its  success  as  kind  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pa- 
a  profit-producing  organization  to  the  liberal  cific  Railroad.  Here  the  management  was 
policy  followed  in  the  maintenance,  at  a  high  enabled  to  cut  the  maintenance  costs  almost 
standard,  of  both  its  roadway  and  equipment,  in  two,  and,  because  of  the  efficient  condition 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  other  great  of  the  operating  department  as  a  whole,  the 
and  successful  properties,  like  the  Lake  Shore,  tr;\nsportation  costs  themselves  were  the 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  more  easily  curtailed. 

the  Atchison ;  they  have,  in  all  cases,  for  a  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  fur- 
long series  of  years,  followed  a  definite  pol-  ther  the  vital  importance  to  the  holders  of 
icy  of  maintaining  the  physical  condition  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  examining  the  mainte- 
their  lines  at  a  high  standard.  As  a  result  nance  policies  of  the  railroads.  In  the  in- 
of  this,  practically  all  of  these  roads  are  able  stances  cited  the  methods  followed  by  the 
to  make  a  more  healthy  showing  and  report  difiFerent  companies  have  had  a  most  direct 
a  more  substantial  net  profit  per  unit  of  ef-  influence  on  the  values  of  the  stock  and  bond 
fort  than  lines  which  have  paid  less  atten-  issues,  and  the  investor  who  has  estimated 
tion  to  maintenance  costs.  the  value  of  his  holdings  during  the  recent 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  physical  depressed  period  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
condition  of  a  railroad  bears  directly  on  the  maintenance  expenses  of  the  properties  has 
value  of  the  road's  securities, — not  for  a  brief  avoided  many  of  the  pitfalls  which  the  more 
season  only,  but  for  all  time.  Where  the  superficial  holder  has  fallen  into, 
policy  has  been  followed  of  spending  as  lit-  It  should  be  further  said  that  in  order  to 
tie  money  as  possible  on  the  **  up-keep  "  of  examine  intelligently  the  maintenance  costs 
the  property,  while  the  net  earnings  may  for  of  a  given  railroad  property  the  figures 
a  brief  season  seem  very  favorable,  yet  when  should  be  watched  not  for  one  or  two  years 
a  setback  comes  m  general  business  prosperity  only  but  for  'a  series  of  years.  As  in  other 
the  company  is  usually  not  only  in  no  posi-  things,  results  in  railroading  are  relative,  and 
tion  to  curtail  its  operating  costs  or  cut  down  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  them  only  in 
its  expense  items,  but  is  obliged  to  go  into  relation  to  results  shown  on  other  properties, 
the  money  market  and  borrow  funds  to  Therefore,  in  examining  the  maintenance 
carry  it  through  the  hard  times.  Because  of  figures  of  his  railroad,  the  investor  should  in 
the  low  standard  of  maintenance  followed  its  all  cases  compare  them  intelligently  with  the 
other  operating  costs  remain  more  rigid  than  figures  shown  by  similar  properties  in  simi- 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  and  have  prob-  lar  territory  or  carrying  similar  kinds  of 
ably  ranged  all  along  at  higher  figures  than  transportation.  If  the  average  holder  of  rail- 
might  have  been  necessar>'  under  other  con-  road  stocks  and  bonds  would  uniformly  seek 
ditions.  This  was  exactly  the  situation  in  for  this  key  to  the  value  of  his  holdings,  a 
which  many  large  railroads  found  themselves  great  advance  would  be  made  in  knowledge 
when  the  depression  of  1907  set  in.  They  not  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  railroad  se- 
only  found  it  impossible  to  cut  down  operat-  curity  issues  as  a  whole. 


DO  TRUSTS  MAKE   HIGH   PRICES? 

BY  JEREMIAH   W.  JENKS 

(Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,   Cornell  University) 

'T^HE  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  73  +•     One  exception  to  these  prices  seems 

-■'       during  the  last  few  years  has  attract-  to  be  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  a  decrease  due 

ed  the  attention  of  the  public  and  has  led  to  to  special  causes, 

investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  increase  on  prices. 

the   part  of  many  people.      Some   ascribe   the  Basis,  100.     Average  per  cent,  prices  from  1867-1877. 

change  chiefly  to  the   tariff;  others  to  the  i89G_i^6.,^n)07_jioo8. 

increased  output  of  gold:  others  to  the  trusts,  Vogetabio  food  (com,  etc.)..6:{       62       69       70 

^1  ^  w      ^'  £  -^1        ^u         *.       Animal  food   (meat,  etc.) 73         89         88         89 

the  great  combmations  of  capital;  others  to    sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 50       46       48       48 

similar  associations  of  retail  dealers ;  and  so    J"- J,'ira^)s^^ ' ' ; ^^      101      107       89 

on.     There  seems  to  be  little  agreement  as  Textiles  ..'....'.'..!'..!.*!.' .'.!54       80       77       62 

to  the  causes  that  are  the  most  fundamental  To?ai'^m™eriail!': ::::;;:: !  ico       83       86       74 

and  perhaps  still  less  as  to  the  effect  of  any    Grand  total 6I        77       80       73 

one  of  these  important  causes  named.  The   reason    for   this   general    rise   in   all 

Economic  society  is  extremely  complicat-  products  the  world  over  cannot  be  due  to 

ed ;  its  members  work  from  so  many  different  any  local  cause  like  a  tariff  or  a  combina- 

motives  and  upon  so  many  different  people  tion    of    manufacturers.      The    cause    must 

that  it  is  always  difficult  to  determine  with  be  more  fundamental  and  general  and  can 

any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cause  of  any  so-  be  only  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  money 

cial  act.     In  most  cases  not  one  but  several  material,   gold,   in  which   prices  are  stated 

contributing  causes  unite  to  bring  about  any  as  compared  with  commodities.     Since  1896 

social  change.     It  is  probable  that  several  the   annual   gold   production   of   the   world 

causes  have  contributed   to  the  increase   in  has  more  than   doubled,   while   the  annual 

prices.     It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  study  world's   coinage    has   increased    to   an   even 

some  of  these  causes  in  detail,  and  I  propose  greater  extent.    The  result  of  such  coinage, 

to  inquire  to  what  extent  this  increase  in  of  course,   is  that  money,   the   measure  of 

prices  can  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  prices,    has    been    rapidly    cheapening.      In 

the  trusts.  other   words,   on   account  of  the   increased 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  advance  quantity  of  gold  on  hand,  people  are  willing 

in  prices  has  not  been  confined  to  the  United  to  give  more  of  it  for  a  fixed  quantity  of 

States,  but  has  been  world-wide.    Moreover,  goods.   Prices  have  risen.   Of  course  through- 

the  increase  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  out  this  period  there  have  been  many  minor 

line  of  industry,  but' has  been,  with  here  and  fluctuations  in  prices  due  to  special  causes, 

there  an  exception,  general,  and  therefore  it  and  prices  of  different  products,  owing  to 

is  due  to  causes  that  are  practically  univer-  local  conditions  of  production,  have  not  in- 

sal.    Sauerbeck's  tables  of  world  prices,  pub-  creased   in  the  same   ratio,  but  the  uoder- 

lished   by  the   Royal    Statistical   Society   in  lying  influence  has  been  felt  with  the  result 

England,  show  a  decided  increase  in  prices  shown. 

during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  an  in-  But  the  trusts  have  also  had  their  influ- 
crease  that  had  been  preceded  by  a  decrease  ence,  and  this  influence  is  worth  some  de- 
extending  over  a  period  of  some  eighteen  or  tailed  study. 

twenty  years  from  about   1872.     This  de-  In  order  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of 

crease,  again,  had  been  preceded  by  a  rise  in  this   influence  of  the   trusts  upon   prices  a 

prices  from  1849  or  1850.     The  following  study  must*be   made   of  special   articles, — 

brief   table    taken    from    the    Congressional  some  made  by  trusts,  some  made  by  inde- 

Record  of  January  31,  19 10,  shows  the  rela-  pendent   competitors.     A   study   of   a   few 

tivc  per  cent,  of  prices  at  different   times  such  articles  will  enable  us  to  reach  some 

throughout  this  period.    It  shows  practically  reasonable   conclusions.     But  before   citing 

an  increase  in  prices  in  all  lines  of  products  figures  we  may  ask  what  the  conditions  of 

from  the  year  1896  to  the  present  time,  the  modern  business  would  lead  us  to  expect, 

general  average  increase  being  from  61   to  The  organizers  of  great  industrial  com- 
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binations  have  usually  asserted  that  they 
expect  through  the  savings  which  could  be 
made  by  combination  to  produce  at  much 
less  cost  than  had  been  possible  under  a  sys- 
tem of  competition,  with  its  many  wastes. 
They  claim  that  the  trusts  make  large  sav- 
ings in  freight  charges,  in  running  the  best 
plants  at  full  capacity  while  closing  those  less 
favorably  equipped  or  situated,  in  the  more 
advantageous  distribution  of  material  and 
orders  so  as  to  save  labor,  in  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  the  ability  of  experts  and  of 
superintendents  by  giving  to  each  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  his  full  time  on  work  for 
which  he  is  best  equipped,  in  doing  away 
with  competitive  advertising,  with  useless 
duplication  of  selling  agents,  and  of  other 
classes  of  a  labor  force,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  It  has,  indeed,  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  some  of  these  savings  can  be 
made  by  a  wisely  managed  combination  un- 
der many  conditions,  so  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction may  be  in  many  instances  considera- 
bly decreased. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished in  certain  cases  that,  although  the 
trust  manufacturers  might  produce  more 
cheaply  than  their  competitors,  they  have 
not  akvays  found  it  advisable  to  reduce  their 
selling  price  to  an  extent  corresponding  to 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  production.  In- 
stead, they  have  increased  their  prices. 

In  other  cases  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  the  managers  of  some  of  the  larger 
combinations  that  it  is  good  policy  not  to 
exploit  the  public  too  far  by  pushing  prices 


very  high,  even  when  monopolistic  power 
would  permit  such  action,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  high  prices  call  in  new  competi- 
tors, who  in  turn  must  be  bought  ofi  or 
whose  lowxr  prices  must  be  met  at  considera- 
ble loss.  Some  of  the  larger  combinations, 
therefore,  have  thought  it  wise  to  maintain 
reasonable  prices,  so  low  that  they  would 
not  tempt  many  competitors  into  the  field, 
being  thus  satisfied  with  good  profits  that 
were  steady  instead  of  with  first  high  profits 
and  then  low  profits  or  none  at  all. 

Again,  the  trusts  have  sometimes  fixed 
prices  at  a  certain  rate  and  maintained  them 
steady  under  changing  conditions  and  vary- 
ing costs  of  production,  thus  securing  the 
confidence  of  customers,  producers  in  other 
lines,  and  of  the  public.  To  steady  prices 
has  seemed  to  be  the  object  rather  than  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  securing  high 
prices. 

Let  us  note  how  the  principles  of  trust 
management  just  mentioned  are  shown  in 
special  cases:  The  lines  A,  B,  and  C  on  Dia- 
gram I  show  respectively  the  price  per  pound 
in  New  York  of  raw  sugar  (96  degrees 
centrifugal),  refined  sugar  (granulated), 
and  the  difference  in  price  between  these 
two,  the  so-called  margin.  This  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  the  margin,  represents,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  refining  plus  the  profit  to  the  refiners. 
It  will  be  noted  that  at  certain  periods  this 
margin  has  increased  from  about  half  a  cent 
a  pound  to  as  much  as  a  cent  and  more  per 
pound.     From   testimony   given   before  the 
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(A.  Refined  sugar  (granulated),  per  pound.    B.  Raw  sugar   (90*'  centrifugal),   per   pouiid. 

twoon  raw  and  refined  sugar) 
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1890 


1895 


1900 

DIAGRAM    II 


1905 


(A.  Steel  rails,  per  ton.     15    Tig  iron   (Bessemer »,  per  ton.     C.    Margin   between   pig   iron   and   steel    rails. 

1>.  White  oak,  per  noo  fwt.     E.     Hemlock,  per  500  feet) 


Industrial  Commission  it  is  reasonably  well 
known  that  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  is  not 
far  removed  from  one-half  a  cent  a  pound. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  so-called  sugar  trust,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  in 
1887,  this  margin  under  fierce  competition 
had  reached  a  point  not  far  from  one-half 
a  cent  a  pound.  Immediately  after  the  or- 
ganization the  margin  increased.  This  in- 
crease doubtless  did  not  mean  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  refining,  but  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  profits.  The  margin  remained 
at  more  than  a  cent  a  pound  until  late  in 
1889,  when  some  important  competing  re- 
fineries were  started  by  Claus  Spreckels  in 
Philadelphia.  As  the  result  of  this  new 
competition,  lasting  over  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years,  the  margin  fell  again  to  not 
much  above  half  a  cent.  When  Spreckels 
sold  out  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  in  February,  1892,  the  margin  in- 
creased at  once,  showing  another  large 
profit.  In  the  years  from  1898  to  1900 
again  there  was  vigorous  competition,  led 
mainly  by  Arbuckle  Brothers  and  Claus 
Doscher,  assisted  by  one  or  two  others.  The 
margin  again  dropped,  as  will  be  noticed, 
to  not  much  above  a  half  a  cent  a  pound, 
when,  apparently  on  account  of  some  under- 
standing reached  among  the  different  com- 
petitors, the  margin  w^as  again  increased  to 
nearly  a  cent  a  pound,  where  with  only  minor 
fluctuations  it  has  since  remained.  The  cause 
of  the  late  fall  in  margins  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly  the  late  revelations  regarding  the 
business  methods  of  the  trust  and  the  Gov- 
ernment prosecutions  may  be  the  cause. 
Whether  this  increase  in  the  margin  was 


justified  or  not  need  not  here  be  considered 
at  length.  It  is  certain  that  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  trust  the  competition  had 
been  ver>'  fierce  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  refiners  of  the  country,  eighteen  out 
of  about  forty,  had  gone  into  bankruptcy.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  dividends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  have  been 
steadily  high,  due  presumably  mainly  to  the 
large  profits  made  by  manufacturing,  per- 
haps, in  part,  to  methods  much  less  worthy 
than  are  now  being  exposed  in  the  courts.  The 
point  to  be  noted,  however,  is  that  the  course 
of  prices  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  trust 
had  the  power  to  increase  prices  and  did  in- 
crease prices  quite  materially  beyond  those 
which  existed  when  there  was  open  and  ef- 
fective competition. 

The  influence  of  a  combination  upon 
prices  is  shown  in  a  somewhat  different,  but 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  way  in  the  price*  of 
steel  rails.  If  one  regards  the  price  of  steel 
rails  on  the  diagram  (Diagram  II,  Line  A), 
one  sees  the  remarkable  change  after  the 
year  1901.  From  1902  to  date  the  price  has 
remained  absolutely  fixed  at  $28  a  ton.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  strongest  demand  in  1905, 
1906,  and  1907  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
steel  manufacturers  to  supply  the  demand. 
Consumers  would  have  been  ready  to  pay 
prices  far  above  those -asked  could  they  have 
been  assured  of  prompt  delivery,  but  the  com- 
bination refused  to  increase  its  prices  of  either 
rails  or  structural  steel,  saying  that  it  was  a 
better  policy  to  be  satisfied  with  good  profits," 
to  develop  the  country  by  maintaining  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  to  assure  the  stability  of 
trade  by  steady  prices  than  to  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  make  the  highest  profit  possible 
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in  times  of  emergency.  Although  the  dia- 
gram cannot  show  a  margin  that  so  accurate- 
ly represents  actual  business  conditions  as 
does  the  diagram  representing  sugar,  it  still 
indicates  in  general  the  situation.  The  dia- 
gram shows  that  they  maintained  the  rate 
with  the  margin  of  cost  plus  profit  (Line  C) 
steadily  decreasing  for  four  years,  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  material.  Following  the  same 
policy,  exhibited,  however,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  after  the  crash  of  1907,  w^hcn  de- 
mand fell  off  and  smaller  producers  began  to 
reduce  their  prices,  the  Steel  Corporation 
still  maintained  its  open  rates  and  doubtless 
through  m(jst  of  the  period,  its  real  rates  at 
the  prices  fixed  before  the  crisis,  with  profits 
high  on  the  lessened  number  of  sales  actually 
made,  until  finally  in  February,  1909,  owing 
to  the  very  strong  pressure,  though  the  price 
of  rails  was  maintained,  it  abandoned  its  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  some  of  its  products  and  met 
its  smaller  competitors  \mtil  it  again  obtained 
control  of  the  market.     In  this  instance  we 


see  the  combination  first  holding  prices  down 
below  the  rate  to  which  they  beyond  question 
would  have  gone  under  a  system  of  general 
competition;  and  in  the  second  place  we  note 
the  maintenance  of  high  prices,  inasmuch  as 
its  smaller  rivals  could  not  fully  supply  the 
market.  The  power  of  the  combination  is 
shown  about  as  strongly  in  the  one  case  as 
\n  the  other. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited,  as  in  the 
case  earlier  of  the  whisky  trust,  also  appar- 
ently at  certain  periods,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  of  the  wire-nail  pool  and  others, 
to  show  that  industrial  combinations,  the 
trusts,  can  within  considerable  limits  dom- 
inate the  market  and  fix  prices,  sometimes  to 
ilieir  own  benefit,  at  the  expense 'of  the  pub- 
lic; sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  wisely  in 
the  long  run,  to  the  maintenance  of  steady 
prices  at  reasonable  rates  not  detrimental  to 
the  public. 

A  study  of  Diagram  III,  showing  the 
course  of  prices  of  cattle,  of  beef,  of  hides,  of 


/««« 
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DIAGRAM    III 


1905 


(A.  Shoes,  p(r  \^  dozen  pahs.     IJ.  Loatlior,  per  20  «(]naro  feet.     C.  Tildes,  per  100  pounds.     1>.  Beef,  per 
100  pounds.     K.  Cattle  on  the  hoof,  per  100  pounds.     F.  Margin  between  cuttle  and  beef) 
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DIAGRAM    IV 


(A.   Wheat,  per  bushel.     B.  Wool  blankets,  per  pound.     C.  Wool,  per  pound.      I>.   Shooting,   per   10   yards. 

E.  Cotton,  per  5  pounds.     F.     Margin  between  wool  and  blankets) 


leather,  of  shoes,  shows  interesting  facts 
along  somewhat  different  lines.  Much  has 
been  said  with  reference  to  the  beef  trust 
and  its  influence  upon  prices.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  diagrams  that,  although  there 
have  been  at  times  high  margins  between  the 
cost  of  cattle  (Line  E)  and  the  cost  of  beef 
(Line  D),  the  margin  in  1908  being  especial- 
ly high,  with  a  decline  in  1909,  the  prices  of 
the  two  have,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  corre- 
spond quite  strongly.  The  combination  has 
largely  followed  the  price  of  its  raw  ma- 
terial, which  is  not  controlled  by  a  trust. 
The  price  of  cattle  has  been  forced  up  by 
restricted  grazing  land,  compelling  the  feed- 
ing of  corn,  which  has  also  increased  in 
price  from  the  greater  demand,  higher  cost 
of  production,  and  limited  supply. 

The  price  of  hides,  with  its  remarkable 
fluctuations,  affected  in  part  by  special  con- 
ditions, perhaps  by  the  tariff,  have  not  been 
followed  so  closely,  although  the  changes 
may  be  noticed  in  the  price  of  leather,  and 
that  again,  but  not  closely,  in  the  variations 
in  the  price  of  shoes.  Shoes,  however,  hav- 
ing their  prices  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
pendent upon  trade-marks,  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  very  closely  the  fluctuations 


in  the  prices  of  hides  or  leather,  although  the 
decided  increase  of  late  years  has  tended  also 
to  increase  the  price  of  shoes. 

The  very  great  fluctuations  (Diagram 
IV)  in  the  prices  of  cotton  (Line  E),  of 
wheat  (Line  A),  of  wool  (Line  C),  of  lum- 
ber (Diagram  II,  Lines  D  and  E),  and  in 
fact  of  many  other  articles,  only  slightly  if 
at  all  controlled  by  trusts,  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  influence  of  the  trusts 
is  to  be  considered  detrimental.  A  steady 
price  is  desirable.  The  diagrams  show  great 
unsteadiness  in  most  competitive  prices,  and 
in  practically  all  cases  a  noteworthy  increase. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  just  to  compare  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
like  wheat  or  cotton  with  those  of  cer- 
tain manufactured  products,  such  as  shoes 
or  steel  rails  or  even  sugar,  because,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  raw  materials  for  which 
there  is  an  enormous  but  a  steady  and  insis- 
tent demand,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  production  is  very  largely  depen- 
dent upon  the  seasons,  the  variations  in  supply 
are  so  large  that  there  must  be  very  great 
fluctuations  in  prices.  The  supply  of  steel  is 
in  no  such  sense  dependent  upon  changes  of 
season  or  other  fortuitous  influences.     From 
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the  nature  of  such  farm  products  as  those  has  lately  called  attention  |p  local  combini- 

named,  though  a  trust  might  control  prices  tions  of  retail  dealers  who  have  possibly  an 

in   certain   lines,  say  fruit,   it  could   hardly  even  greater  influence  upon  the  cost  of  living, 

hold  prices  down  in  case  of  a  crop  failure,  Although  as  yet  there  are  no  trustworthy  sta- 

nor   maintain    them    if   the   crop   were   un-  tistics  on  a  large  scale  that  t:an  enable  ys  to 

precedentcdly  large.  prove  such  a  general  influence,  personal  ob- 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  noted  not  servation  in  different  localities  confirms  his 
merely  from  the  prices  first  quoted  in  statement.  In  small  towns  and  cities  the 
the  table,  but  also  from  the  course  of  butchers  and  grocers  often  have  associations 
prices  illustrated  in  the  diagrams,  that  the  to  promote  their  common  interests,  and  it  is 
general  trend  of  prices  of  most  products  known  that  in  some  instances  at  least  their 
since  1895  «r  1896  has  been  strongly  upward,  activity  goes  to  the  extent  of  influencing  city 
This  increase  is  doubtless  primarily  due  to  councils  to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  depreciation  in  the  relative  value  of  competitors  from  outlying  towns,  and  even 
gold,  owing  to  its  greatly  increased  produc-  to  agreements  upon  retail  prices.  It  is  much 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  easier  to  secure  statistics  on  matters  that 
course  of  prices  of  special  articles  shows  that  affect  the  whole  country,  such  as  the  whole- 
a  great  industrial  combination  like  the  sale  prices  asked  by  the  great  combinations; 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  or  the  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  a 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  the  careful  study  of  retail  prices  made  in,  say, 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  controls  a  one  hundred  different  localities  in  various 
large  percentage  of  the  entire  output,  may  parts  of  the  country,  together  with  the  mar- 
exert  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  mar-  gin  of  profit  and  cost  of  selling  between 
ket  in  the  way  of  either  increasing  or  lessen-  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  would  show  an 
ing  the  prices  or  of  steadying  them.  influence  not  less  than  that  exerted  by  the 

The  diagrams  also  show  that  in  certain  great  trusts, 
instances  at  least  the  combinations  have  in-  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  these  local  com- 
creased  these  prices  beyond  competitive  rates,  binations  would  account  to  some  extent  not 
and  presumably  in  some  cases  beyond  what  merely  for  high  prices  but  also  for  increased 
would  be  considered  rates  sufficient  to  pro-  prices,  as  the  growth  and  influence  of  such 
duce  a  fair  profit.  But  it  shows  equally  organizations  seem  to  be,  relatively  speaking, 
well  that  in  certain  cases  the  combinations  recent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investiga- 
have  felt  it  wise  to  hold  prices  down  and  to  tions  to  be  undertaken  by  Congress  will  not 
maintain  steadiness  of  prices  throughout  overlook  this  important  factor, 
great  changes  of  demand.  Since  a  number  Much,  too,  has  been  said  about  the  middle- 
of  the  great  trusts  were  formed  before  the  men  as  a  cause  of  the  increased  prices, 
general  rise  in  prices  began,  and  since  their  Doubtless  their  profits  add  to  the  cost  of 
policy  of  exploitation  of  the  consumer  has  living.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
usually  been  greatest  at  the  beginning,  wx  thinking  that  their  profits  are  increasing.  It 
could,  indeed,  not  say  that  the  late  increase  is  rather  to  be  observed  that,  largely  through 
in  prices  is  due  to  them,  even  though  they  the  influence  of  the  trusts,  the  tendency  is 
have  exerted  steadily  some  influence  toward  strongly  toward  more  direct  contact  between 
making  some  prices  high.  The  general  conr  the  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
elusion  must  be  that  the  late  great  general  The  question  remains  whether  it  is  possi- 
increase  in  prices  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  ble  or  desirable  to  prevent  combinations  of 
trusts,  especially  the  prices  that  mainly  affect  both  types  from  holding  this  power  which 
the  cost  of  living,  though  they  are  probably  they  may  exercise  for  either  the  benefit  or  in- 
responsible  for  a  small  part  of  it.  The  dia-  jury  of  the  public.  It  is  probably  wise  at  the 
grams  taken  as  a  whole  bear  out  this  general  present  stage  of  progress  for  the  public  so  to 
conclusion,  as  well  as  the  assertion  that  the  make  i^s  laws  and  enforce  tliem  that  the 
trusts  may  and  do  influence  the  prices  of  exact  condition  regarding  production  and 
their  products  somewhat  and  in  certain  cases  profits  may  be  promptly  known  by  the  pub- 
materially.  lie  and  by  the  Government,  so  that  if  this 

By  "  trusts  and  industrial  combinations "  power   is   misused    people   may    readily   see 

one  ordinarily  means  the  great  corporations  where  and  how  the  abuses  have  arisen  and 

whose  operations  are  national,  even  world-  may  learn  how  promptly  to  apply  the  needed 

wide  in  extent,  and  the  statistical  data  given  remedy.     The  remedy  will  be  found  when 

refer  to  them.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  facts  are  clearly  shown. 
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DO    THE    GERMAN-AMERICANS   DICTATE  OUR 

FOREIGN  POLICY? 

AN  extraordinarily  frank  statement  of  the  maintains,  that  the  League  "can  absolutely 

alleged  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Ger-  enforce  this  demand." 

mans  in  the  United  States,— at  least  so  far  j^^  ^^^  j^iui^^  ^^^tcrs  belong  almost  entirely 

as  they  are  expressed  in  that  important  or-  to  the  Republican  party.    Should  these  two  mir- 

ganization,  the  German-American  National  bon  German  electors,  dissatisfied  with  the  atti- 

League,— is  given   in   a  recent  issue  of  the  tude  of  that  party  toward  Germany,  break  away 

Ti          •     J       r   1    I  ••   I           1            •          r>     !•  from  it  at  any  time,  it  would  mean  the  deieat 

Preusstsche   Jahrbucher,    the   serious    Berlm  ^f  ^he  Republican  Presidential  candidate.    This 

review,   by   Dr.  William  Weber,  a  clergy-  calculation  is  so  clear  and  convincing  that  the 

man  of  Allegheny,  Pa.             •  dominant   Republican   party   will   never   initiate 

This   writer   sets    forth    the   text   of    his  f"  j"""^?'  P"'''=y  '^  Germany  to  please  Eng- 

,      .    .       ,                           ,              A      1     A         •  land, — at  least  as  long  as  the  German-American 

thesis  m  the  statement  that  an  Anglo-Anien-  National   League   remains   a   solidly  organized 

can  alliance  against  Germany  is  impossible,  body. 

for  two  reasons:  (I)  Historic  considerations  p^U^j^^l   -^^^^           however,  is  always  a 

forbid  such  an  alliance;  (2)  the  balance  of  seductive  thing,  and  has  led  many  a  good- 

power  which  the  German-American  element  ^^^  j^^^  dangerous  waters,  continues  Dr. 

of  our  population   is  capable  of  exercising  ^^^^      sententiously. 

puts  any  such  alliance  out  of  the  question. 

He  cites  the  figures  of  recent  Presidential  ^t  Jhe  last  meeting  of  the  League  a  number 

,     ^.              J      ^              •         r   ^                  /  1  of  things  were  debated  and  determined  which 

elections  and  goes  on,  in  substance,  as  fol-  ^1,^^  ^^3  ^^^e  far-sighted  friends  with  concern. 

lows:  The  ship  subsidy  question,  for  example,  might 

The  German-American  National  League,  very  well  have  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the 

with  Dr.  Hexamer,  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  ^7^  ^^^^  P^r^i^s-  Anti-prohibition,  a  friepdly 
1  ,  ^  J*  ^  ^1  1^  ^  American  policy  toward  Germany,  and  the  pro- 
head,  counts,  according  to  the  last  reports,  ^^^^^^^  ^f   German   instruction   are  quite  suf- 

2,000,000  members,  who  are  all  American  ficient  problems.     Should   there  be   any  clash 

citizens  and  voters.  with  either  party  on  any  of  these  questions  the 

The   main   object   of   this   League   is,   he  members  of  the  League  would  present  a  united 

^  Ti           ,       w     \.            1    ^         u'lT'^*  front;  while  a  falling  out  on  some  minor  point, 

tells  us  frankly,  to  combat  prohibition.  ^^^^  ^^  the  ship  subsidy  question,  would  but 

That  is  to  say,  to  represent  the  interests  of  lead   to   the   discomfiture   of   the   leaders;    the 

the  breweries,  disttUeries,  and  saloons.    This  is,  members  would  not  follow  their  guidance.     It 

to  be  sure,  no  lofty  ideal  aim.  but  it  absolutely  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  how  hard  it  is  to 

secures  the  League  the  requisite  ready  money  induce  a  man  to  forsake  his  party, 

for  its  propaganda,  as  well  as  zealous  workers  *-r»v   ^    ^1       -nk             ^«            ^          -n 

in    every   quarter    and   corner   of   the    United  ,  That    the    Democratic    party    will    per- 

States  who  labor  for  the  League  not  only  for  chance  seek  to  attract  to  itself  the  elements 

the  sake  of  an  ideal,  but  for  their  daily  bread.  of  the  Republican  party  friendly  to  England 

This  union,  however,  we  are  told  further,  ^y  a  policy  favorable   to  that  country  the 

outside  of  its  anti-prohibition  fJght,  stands  German     writer    considers    a    contingency 

also    for   "  all    the   German    ideal    aims   to  "  flu^'^e  inconceivable." 

which  a  loyal  American  citizen  of  German  The  mass  of  the   Democratic  voters  in   the 

extraction  may,  and  naturally  does,  cling."  Northern  States  are  Irish, — almost  as  numerous 

This  secures  it  the  good  will  and  co-operation  ^^  l^l  Germans.-who  since  the  time  of  Crom- 

of  such  circles  also  as  do  not  specially  concern  ^'^!  ^f  \t  ^  r"  1"^^%!  ^^t  ^-T  ^'^'^^^  -^^^^^ 

themselves  about   the  question   of   prohibition,  f^^i^'^iy  .^,  5"^?,  >  k     ^^''!^  "^^  k  ^""ff  ^^ 

But  foremost  among  such  ideal  strivings  is  the  ^^./J^'.ty"^^''^/^        l^J'l  !^'!u"^''a"  ^^-'^"^ 

maintenance   of   petce   between   Germiny   and  with  them  and  bequeathed  it  to  their  American 

the  United  States      The  League  has,  in   fact.  ;  escendants       They    and    their    children    will 

already  decisively  and  officially  expressed  itself  ^^erefore,^  always  be  determined  opponents  of 

to  this  effect,-under  no  circumstances  an  alii-  ^"   A"^^"S^"   P^^^^^y  ^^^^.^   't^«"lj!,  ^^c"''*^  ^"y 

ance  with  England  against  Germany.  ^"^^^^j    privileges    to    their    hereditary    enemy. 

— ^      ^       ^            ^                       1  .          *.  ^"^^  feeling  of  the  Irish  is  all  the  more  impor- 

Ihc    figures    quoted    prove,    this    writer  tant  since  they  are  endowed  with  pre-eminent 
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political  talents.  They  assured  the  German-  The  senseless  courting  oi  the  friendship  of 
American  National  League,  moreover,  of  their  the  United  States,  into  which  several  influential 
support  at  once  when  the  question  of  an  Anglo-  Englishmen  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  mis- 
American  alliance  against  Germany  began  to  jed,  must  rather  be  characterized  as  a  gratify- 
be  discussed.  jng  symptom.  The  English  apparently  renounce 
The  German   Knipire,  therefore,  has  not  the   idea  of   engaging  Germany  single-handed. 

the   slightest   reason    to   be   concerned    about  ^"^  ^^^^^  guarantees  general  peace      For  Ger- 

.        ^^      ,.      .     I      1 T    V    J   c^  ^       •  many  needs  no  war  m  order  to  afford  her  trans- 

the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  n^jj^ine  commerce  and  her  colonies  a  chance  of 

conjured  up  by  England.  prosperous  development. 


BETTER   FARMING    TO   UPBUILD  THE  NEW 

SOUTH 

**  A  ^^^^^  revolution  in  the  farming  The  ignorant  negro  in  the  South  to-day  is  a 
^^  economy  of  the  South,  if  it  is  ac-  great  economic  burden.  ...  I  do  not  know 
tually  occurring,  is  necessarily  carrying  with  ^Y^at  we  are  going  to  do  with  him.  I  do  know 
.  n  X  ^  c  ^u  \'.'  1  c  ^i  that  we  must  either  frame  a  scheme  of  educa- 
it  all  future  Southern  politics,  and  Southern  ^j^^  ^^^  training  that  will  keep  him  from  drag- 
relations,  and  Southern  art,  and  such  an  agri-  ging  down  the  whole  level  of  life  in  the  South, 
cultural  change  is  the  one  substantial  fact  that  will  make  him  more  efficient,  a  prosperity 
upon  which  any  really  New  South  can  be  {"^^^^  and  not  a  poverty  breeder,  or  else  he  will 
r  *.  J  ♦•  c  \  *u  ^u-  ^  \t2iVQ  our  farms,  and  give  way  to  the  white  im- 
predicated          So    wrote    more    than    thirty  ^-^.^^^                  Our  greatest   need   to-day  is 

years  ago  the  poet,  Sidney  Lanier ;  and  tak-  for  more  intelligent  and  better  trained  labor,  and 
ing  this  paragraph  for  his  text,  Mr.  Clarence  we  must  either  have  the  negro  trained  or  we 
H.  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  "^"j^^^  "^^  ^^^^'^  ^^"^  ""^  »"• 
(Raleigh,  N.  C),  discourses  in  the  Annals  The  average  man  in  the  South  being  a 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  farmer,  "  the  fullest  and  freest  training  of 
Social  Science  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  average  man  is  the  one  and  only  positive 
agricultural  revolution,  if  the  South  is  to  guarantee  of  Southern  prosperity."  Of  the 
come  into  her  own  again.  The  last  census  agencies  to  be  used  there  is,  first  of  all,  the 
showed  that  more  than  8o  per  cent,  of  the  school ;  the  energy  put  into  the  new  educa- 
popuLition  in  the  Southern  States  is  rural ;  tional  crusade  must  be  doubled.  "  There  is 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  "  in  the  South  more  no  time  to  dispute  about  the  forms  of  educa- 
people  arc  engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  all  tion."  More  common-school,  high-school, 
other  occupations  combined."  Further,  the  technical -school,  college,  and  classical  educa- 
same  census  revealed  that,  whereas  the  aver-'  tion  is  needed.  First  of  all,  greater  atten- 
age  annual  value  of  products  per  farm  in  the  tion  must  be  given  to  the  public  schools.  It 
North  Atlantic  States  was  $984,  that  for  the  is  ''  in  them  that  the  farmer, — the  average 
South  Atlantic  States  w  as  but  $484,  or  ex-  man, — -gets  his  education.  We  cannot  im- 
actly  $500  less.  To  bring  up  $500  more  a  prove  our  farming  until  we  educate  our  farm- 
year  the  earning  power  of  each  Southern  ers."  Not  only  are  longer  public-school 
farm  is,  says  Air.  Poe,  "  the  supreme  task  terms  necessary  but  better  public  schools  are 
and  opportunity  of  our  generation,"  a  needed.  And  these  must  **  train  for  life,  for 
"  realizable  ideal,"  and  **  one  upon  the  sue-  practical  things." 

cess  of  which  depends  the  prosperity  not  only  jeach  the  farm  boy  how  cotton  and  corn  and 

of  the  South  as  a  section  and  Southerners  as  tobacco  may  be  improved  by  seed  selection;  how 

a  whole  but  also,  and  more  important,   the  ^  plant  feeds  and  how  soils  arc  exhausted;  what 

prosperity  of  evcrv  Southerner,— the  farmer  ^'^f^nents  are  found  in  common  feed  stuffs  and 

\          u'ui          1              I            I-  which  make  fat  and  which  make  muscle ;  Avhich 

no  more  than  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  ^ows  make  money  in  the  dairy  and  which  should 

railroad  man,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  be  selected  for  beef,— and  a  thousand  other 
teacher,  the  statesman."  things.  Not  only  should  the  elements  of  agri- 
Mr.  Poe  calls  attention  to  the  truism  that  V^l)Tu'i  ^^^}!}'^'^^f'^7V^'''^^^  '"  the  rural  dis- 
n  ,  ,  .  ,  tncts,  but  there  .should  be  a  revolution  in  the 
the  poorer  every  other  man  is  the  poorer  text-books  for  other  studies.  .  .  .  Made  by 
you  are.  The  richer  every  other  man  is  the  city  pec^ple  for  city  people,  the  books  and  teach- 
richcr  you  are."     And   this  doctrine  is  true  "ig  have  not  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 

^vhate^.r  the  c.,l..r  of  the  man.     It  is  true  S'.y.Ir'^'rL,,  values.''o'fM?;XJ^S^'*?f 

in  the  bouth  to-day.  cooking,  of  hygiene,  and  of  sanitation. 
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While  the  farmer's  boy  is  being  educated,  merit  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  Adam  did  not 

the  farmer  himself  is 'being  educated  by  a  think  of  it.*' 

dozen  agencies.     "  Chief  among  these  are  the  -j  ,ie  plan  is  to  have  a  strong  man  like  Dr. 

farm  papers,  the  farmers  co-operative  demon-  Knapp  at  the  head  of  the  general  movement, 

stration  work,  farmers'  clubs,  and  the  farm-  Then   in   each    State   the   most   successful   and 

ers'  institutes.     In  the  past  ten  years  the  effi-  "^^^^   progressive   farmer   who  can  be   had   is 

r   .1       r                         r   ^u      c      ..u    u  named  as  btate  agent.    Similarly  m  each  countv 

ciency  of  the   farm  press  of  the   South  has  ^^   district  the  best   farmers   join   in   as   local 

doubled.     It  distributes  annually  millions  of  agents,— and   so  on,  until  hundreds   and  thou- 

pieces  of  literature,  including  practical  farm  sands  of  farmers  are  enthusiastically  at  work. 

experiences,  clear-cut  agricultural  philosophy,  ^''^^h   one   acting  under   instructions    from   the 

^i.i'            L      '     y  ^         J              •         *  most  progressive  and  successful   farmer  of  his 

the  teachings  of  scientists  and  experimenters  neighborhood 

interpreted  for  the  every-day  farmer,"  form-  ht     ii        •       r        •                   r            i  •  i 

ing    altogether    a    "never-ceasing    practice-  Mr.  Poe  cites  four  important  facts  which 

school  which  makes  a  leaven  that  would  of  ^^^  Southerners  should  remember: 

itself  ultimately  leaven  the  whole  lump."  \'\^^^  well-being  of  every  individual  is  meas- 

rj^t      e             »**'^^u-        L         ^     £.  ured  bv  the  cmciency  of  the  average  man. 

The  farmers    institutes  bring  face  to  face  ^   Yh<,  great  majoritv  of  these  common  peo- 

with   the   farmer  not   only   the   agricultural  pie  of  the  South  being  farmers,  Sidney  Lanier 

leaders  of  each  State  but  often  "  agricultural  was  right  when  he  declared  **  that  an  agricultural 

machinery,     agricultural      equipment,      etc.,  change  is  the  one  substantial  fact  upon  which 

1.1^  ^\      e                     u        4.     A         •  any  really  A  ew  South  can  be  predicated. 

which  the  farmer  would  not  otherwise  come  ^  The  possibilities   of    such   an   agricultural 

to  understand.                           ^        ^  change  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
Exceedingly  useful  work  is  being  done  by  age  value  of  products  per  farm  for  the  South 

the  farmers'  clubs  also.    Formerly  there  were  x[|^h  ^  Athntf  ^^  ^^^  ^'''  ^^^  '  "^^^  ^^'^"  ^^^  *^^^ 

"farmers'  organizations  which  studied  poli-  '  4!^This  agricultural  revolution  can  be  brought 

tics  chiefly     ;  now  there  exists  the  Parmers  about  only  by  a  better  scheme  of  rural  educa- 

Union  with  millions  of  members,  whose  chief  tion. 

object  is  to  encourage  scientific  farming.  The  one   imperative  and   immediate  duty 

Mr.  Poe  considers  that  "  the  most  effective  of   Southern  citizenship   is  to  see  "  that   in 

plan  ever  originated  for  helping  the  South-  every     State    a     comprehensive     and     well- 

ern    farmer    is    the    Farmers'    Co-operative  rounded  policy  of  rural  development  is  in- 

Demonstration  Work, — a  plan  of  such  patent  augurated." 


CORN   AND  PELLAGRA 

IT   is   estimated   by   competent    authorities  have  lived  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.    .    .    . 

that    there    are    in    the    United    States  The  disease  is  periodic,  severe  attacks  coming 

tinnnn    Qiiffpr^rc    ^rnm    the    tPrr,*Kl#»    Hi'<!mqp  1".  jhe    early    spring   or    late    winter,    becoming 

50,000   sutterers    trom    the    terrible    disease  mitigated  toward  fall,  and  even  entirely  disap- 

pellagra,  the  presence  of  which  in  this  coun-  pearing  in  winter,  only  to  reappear  the  follow- 

try  is  causing  so  much  apprehension.     The  ing  year.    These  attacks  are  generally  succes- 

name  given  to  it  in  Spain,  where  it  has  been  lively  more  grave  until  death  closes  the  scene. 

1                 • ,^^^     •     <<  TIT  1     1      1               »»  which  IS  one  of  utter  misery. 

known  smce    1735,   is      Mai   de   la   rosa,  ^ 

from  its  characteristic  erythema  which  re-  The  symptoms  are  almost  similar  in  both 
sembles  an  ordinary  sunburn.  In  southern  types:  erythema,  stomatitis,  and  diarrhoea. 
Italy,  where  its  prevalence,— there  were  q^he  erythema,  which  at  first  resembles  a 
100,000  cases  in  1907 —is  attributed  to  the  severe  case  of  sunburn,  later  "  becomes  dark- 
use  by  the  peasantry  of  damaged  maize,  it  is  er  in  color  and  looks  rather  much  like  a 
known  as  "  Italian  leprosy."  In  the  South  airtv  patch  of  eczema."  It  usually  appears  on 
Atlantic  Quarterly  for  January  Prof.  James  ^he  backs  o'f  the  hands,  forearms,  face,  neck, 
J.  Wolfe,  of  Trinity  College,  in  treating  of  ^^^  ^^  ^he  feet  of  those  who  habitually  go 
the  causative  agent  and  the  method  of  m-  barefooted.  The  curious  appearance  of  this 
fcction  of  pellagra,  says:  erj^thema  is  illustrated  by  the  following  in- 

The  disease  in  its  acute  form  is  rapidly  fatal,  cident: 
and  as  yet  no  method  of  treatment  devised  has 

availed  to  arrest  its  progress.     Death  is  certain  In    1907   at   the   hospital    for   the   insane    at 

and  usually  occurs  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  Peoria,  111.,  the  bodies  of  some  patients  when 

months.    The  chronic  type  is  milder,  and,  ac-  turned  over  to  relatives  for  burial  presented  the 

cording  to   Italian   writers,   chronic    pellagrins  appearance  of  having  been  scalded.    Complaint 
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was  made  to  the   authorities,   and   the   nurses        It   is  found  that   there  is  in  some  damaged 

were  discharged  in  the  belief  that  these  patients  corn  an  organism  which  is,  in  every  particular^ 

had  been  scalded  in  the  bath  through  the  care-  identical  with  that  of  pellagra,  and  which,  when 

lessness  of  the  nurses.     Since  then  the  authori-  injected  into  animals,  produces  a  disease  iden- 

ties  have  admitted  that  these  appearances  wore  tical  with  that  produced  by  cultures  derived  di- 

due  to  pellagra,  and  the  nurses  have  been  rein-  rectly  from  human  pellagrins, 
stated.  It  is  impossible  to  infect  an  animal  by  way 

A       ^  4.  J      u  •      T*  1      *u       1*  .  f)f  the  stomach  unless  corn  be  a  constituent  of 

As   stated   above,   m    Italy   the   dis^ease   is  j^,   ^iet.     Thus   it  would  seem  that  sound   as 

associated    with    damaged    maize.      Carmen  well  as  damaged  corn  is  a  contributing  factor 

Sylva,     writing     twenty     years     ago,     said  in  the  contraction  .of  pellagra. 

(Forum,  June,    1889):  "Rather  than   give  .  ^ound  corn  seems  to  exercise  a  predisposing 

im  the  use  of  ^nnilprl  m^iiVp    fhev    Fthe  npqs-  "^""^"ce  which  lasts  over  a  considerable  period 

up  tne  use  ot  spoiled  maze,  tne>    [the  peas  ^^.j^^,^  ^^^^  preliminary  to  infection.    Corn,  good 

antsj  endured  the  horrible  disease,  pellagra,  or  had,  is  a  necessary  concomitant  in  contract- 
in  which  the  body  slowly  becomes  coal  black,  ing  the  disease  through  the  digestive  system, 
and  the  patient  falls  into  the  profoundcst  H"t  the  disease  cannot  be  produced  in  animals 
melancholy  and  lowest  state  of  physical  pros-  ''>'  '''''^'^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^^"^  damaged  corn, 
tration."  In  the  United  States,  however.  It  In  view  of  these  facts  Professor  Wolfe 
has  been  found  that  poverty  is  **  at  most  only  asks,  "  Why  then  is  the  appearance  of  pel- 
a  contributory  factor  " ;  for  Dr.  Sara  A.  lagra  among  us  but  recent  when  we  have 
Castle,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  reported  to  the  used  corn  so  long?"  In  reply  he  states  that 
recent  Conference  on  Pellagra  at  Columbia,  the  recent  outbreak  of  pellagra  is  by  no 
S.  C,  that  "  of  the  many  cases  treated  by  her  means  the  first  appearance  in  this  country, 
six  were  socially  prominent  in  the  city."  Of  Cases  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1864;  and, 
the  various  theories  suggested  as  to  the  cause  though  these  and  subsequent  ones  in  1883 
of  the  disease,  the  most  prominent  Is  that  and  1889  may  have  been  sporadic,  "  there 
known  as  the  "  verdet "  theory,  so  called  Is  a  growing  opinion  among  insanity  stu- 
"  from  the  greenish  color  produced  oh  dam-  dents  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates 
aged  corn  by  the  moulds  which  grow  upon  of  our  asylums  are  there  as  a  result  of  long- 
it."  This  was  first  suggested  by  Bellardini  standing  cases  of  pellagra." 
In  1844,  whose  followers  "believed  that  Modern  methods  of  harvesting  are  supH 
spolled  corn  contained  a  toxic  substance  pro-  posed  to  have  some  importance  in  this  con- 
duced by  these  moulds  and  that  the  con-  nectlon.  The  entire  stalks, — leaves,  ears, 
tinued  taking  of  this  substance  Into  the  body  and  all, — are  cut  down;  they  remain  in  the 
was  the  cause  of  pellagra."  Investigations  shocks  for  months;  fermentation  goes  on; 
by  the  late  Cesare  Ivombroso  ;>eemed  to  con-  and  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  corn  is 
firm  this  theory.  "  The  pellagrins  of  Italy,"  found  to  be  damaged  when  it  is  finally 
says  Professor  Wolfe,  "  have  come  very  gen-  husked  and  milled. 

*erally  to  regard  their  malady  as  a  direct  re-        The   remarkable   fact  about  the  pellagra 

suit  of  eating  pollenta  made  from  damaged  organism  is  that  cooking  does  not  destroy  it. 

corn."  Tizzonl  found  that  it  withstood  a  tempera- 

The    "most    Important    contribution    yet  ture  of  194  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  one  hour 

made  to  the  study  of  pellagra  "  is  a  paper  without  Injury.     In  order  to  /2;et  some  idea 

published  a  few  months  ago  in  Rome  by  Tiz-  of  the  heat  developed  in  the  usual  method  of 

zonl.     This  experimenter  "  was  able  to  get  cooking  corn   bread,   th«.»  writer   inserted  a 

pure  cultures  of  a  specific  bacillus  from  the  thermometer   in   a  corn  cake   while   it   was 

blood  and  fecal  material  of  persons  afflicted  being  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove.     The  tem- 

wlth  pellagra,"  which  "  when  hypodermical-  peraturc   was   observed   every   two   minutes 

ly    Injected    into   guinea-pigs    invariably    re-  for    one    hour.      The    highest    temperature 

suited  in  death."    The  symptoms  were  simi-  reached    was    178   degrees    Fahrenheit,   and 

lar  to  those  in  human  beings.    As  a  result  of  that  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
these  experiments   "  It  would   seem   that   It        The  important  net  result  of  experiments 

may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  pellagra  is  so  far  made  is  that  *'  while  it  may  be  true 

a  bacterial  disease."     Tizzoni  has  given  to  that  corn  is  not  the  only  means  whereby  the 

the    organism    causing    pellagra    the    name  streptohacillus  pellafircc  finds  entrance   into 

StrcptobacUlus  pcllaj^rcc,  the  human  system,  it  may  be  fairly  conclud- 

Tlzzoni  experimented  with  the  corn  the-  ed  that  it  is  at  least  one  means."     There- 

or>s*  and  some  remarkable  results  w-ere  ob-  fore,  as  Professor  Wolfe  wisely  suggests,  "  it 

tained.    We  condense  Professor  Wolfe's  ob-  behooves  those  who  would   use  caution   to 

servations  on  these:  avoid  corn." 
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TROLLEY  CARS  WITHOUT  RAILS 


A  MERICANS  have  become  so  accus- 
■^*-  tomed  to  the  presence  of  rails  in  the 
main  streets  of  their  cities  and  in  many  of 
their  suburban  roads  that  they  would  be 
somewhat  surprised  could  they  but  see  one 
of  the  commodious  electrically  propelled  ve- 
hicles now  in  use  in  some  of  the  towns  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  which, 
while  deriving  their  power  from  overhead 
wires,  run  upon  no  rails  whatever.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago  Siemens  &  Halske,  the  well- 
known  Knglish  electrical  engineering  firm, 
constructed  an  omnibus  "  to  be  propelled  by 
an  electric  motor  receiving  its  energy  from 
an  overhead  wire,  a  small  eight-wheeled  car- 
riage running  on  the  wire  and  drawn  by  the 
omnibus  itself."  A  similar  system  was  orig- 
inated in  France  by  Messrs.  Bonifiglietti  and 
Lombard-Gerin ;  and  it  is  the  name  of  the 
latter  engineer  that  is  usually  given  to  this 
type  of  electric  traction.  Writing  in  Caaier's 
for  February,  Mr,  R,  Lonneman  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  ralllcss  system  now  being  op- 
erated between  Neuenahr  {via  Ahrweiler) 
and  Waiporzheim  in  Germany.  The  main 
features  of  the  system  are  as  follows: 

The  energy  for  operating  the  malor  cars  is 
transmitted  through  two  overhead  wires,  one 
being  positive  and  (he  other  negative,  these 
wires  being  of  hour-glass  section,  and  separ- 
ated by  a  dislanee  of  50  centimeters,  each  wire 
having  a  cross  seetion  of  50  square  millimeters. 
The  connections  to  the  vehicle  are  made  llirough 
two  trolley  poles  or  by  one  double-contact  pole. 
The  contacts  are  made  not  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  trolley  wheel,  but  by  the  use  of  a  sHd- 
tng  aluminum  block.  The  omnibus  is  provided 
with  a  scries  direct -current  motor  of  25  liorsc- 

The  ordinary  speed  at- 
tained was  18  kilometers 
an  hour, — rather  more  than 
eleven  miles, — but  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  25  kilo- 
meters an  hour  is  possible. 

In  one  particular  the 
Neuenahr  -  Waiporzheim 
line  presents  a  radical  de- 
parture from  general  prac- 
tice. In  all  self-propelled 
vehicles  not  running  on 
rails  it  is  customary  to  ap- 
ply the  power  to  the  rear 
axle.  In  the  system  de- 
scribed above  the  forward 
axle,  carried  on  a  two- 
wheel  bogie,  is  the  one  to 


which  the  motor  is  attached,  instead  of  the 
rear  a.xle,  as  is  customary  in  nearlv  all  motor 
omnibuses.  This  bogle  Is  pivoted  on  bail- 
bearings  and  connected  to  the  steering  wheel 
through  a  reduaion  gearing.  This  reduces 
the  danger  of  side-slipping. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  railless  system  is  the  saving  of  all  ex- 
pense of  track  construction.  Further,  al- 
though the  quantity  of  current  consumed  per 
ton-mile  Is  larger  than  with  the  tramway, 
this  Is  offset  to  a  great  extent  hy  the  consid- . 
erably  less  weight  of  the  vehicle.  The  rail- 
less  traction  system  holds  a  place  between 
that  of  the  petrol   motor  omnibus  and   the 

It  shares  with  the  motor  'bus  the  advantages 
of  large  saving  in  initial  capital  expenditure 
and  the  ability  to  be  steered  around  obstruc- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  using  the  series  electric  motor,  which 
possesses  ideal  properties  for  traction  purposes. 

The  "  railless  "  can  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  all  locations  In  which  the  usual  horse- 
omnibus  is  operated  successfully.  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  portions  of  cities  where 
the  narrowness  of  streets  will  not  admit  of 
a  tramway.  Mr.  I.onneman  thinks  that  it 
may.be  found  useful  in  extending  the  radius 
of  existing  tramway  systems  until  the  growth 
of  traffic  warrants  extensions  of  the  main 
lines  by  carrying  passengers  tothe  terminals. 
The  latest  line  to  be  constructed  on  this 
system  is  at  Mulhouse,  Alsace,  btit  the  work- 
ing data  of  this  are  not  yet  available  and  so 
comparisons  are  not   feasible. 
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WIRELESS  ON  MOVING  TRAINS 


1  !•'  iin  Atlantic  liner  plowing  the  waves  at 
'■  the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour  can  utilize 
the  benefits  ot  wireless  telegraphy,  why  may 
not  the  ordinary  locomotive  be  made  similarly 
serviceable  on  land?  This  is  the  problem 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  been  endeavoring  to  solve  since  it  began 
a  series  of  experiments  in  the  latter  part  of 
1907.  Tlie  successful  transmission  of  wire- 
less messages  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
water  has  long  been  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
is  arranging  to  communicate  from  land 
depots  to  dirigible  balloons.  Now  comes  the 
news  that  a  great  railway  organization  is 
planning  to  control,  "  by  wireless  communi- 
cation, railway  trains  running  at  any  rate  of 
speed.'" 

The  Union  Pacific's  expert  at  the  com- 
pany's shops  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  Dr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Millener.  at  one  time  a  physician  in 
Hiiffalo,  N.  ^".,  but  now  an  electrical  engi- 
neer. At  Olid  times  in  the  shops  he  con- 
structed a  wireless  apparatus  for  ringing  a 
bell  at  some  distance  from  the  operator. 
This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  what  is  ilkely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
startling  ijinovations  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
road signals.  Mr.  Robert  F.  (Wilder,  from 
whose  narrative  in  I'liliinm's  for  Februarj-  wt 
gather  these  details,  relates  that,  smin  after, 
[)r.  .Millener  was  o.nsulted  by  the  vice- 
president  anil  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany as  to  the  pii-i-.ihility  uf  "  ecjmmimicating 
with  nioiin;;  [rains  throughcnit  the  medium 
of  wireh-s^  w;ives."  Dr.  Millener  stated  that 
he  thought  it  could  be  done.  He  was  then 
told  to  go  ahe.'id  with  his  experiments,  it  be- 
ing understi:iid  that  the  block  signals  were 
not  in  liny  way  to  l)e  interfered  with  and  that 
wires  were  not  to  be  connecte<l  with  trains 
or  tracks.  Or.  Millener  began  by  construct- 
ing a  portable  wireless  sending  station;  then 
an  electric  storage -battery  truck  was  equipped 
with  wirele-<  apparatus,  and  It  was  found 
that  the  truck  could  he  easily  controlled  by 
the  operator  at  the  station,  being  started  for- 
ward, stopped,  nnd  backed  with  certaintv  and 
ease,  hi  No\ember,  KjnS.  the  device  was 
tested  on  :'  •.witch  engine  in  the  company's 
yards,  hut  the  jolting  of  the  locomotive 
showed  that  it  was  not  "  fool-proof,"  Dr. 
.Millener  then  went  to  work  again  on  his 
experiments,  with  the  result  that  many 
months  later  he  had  constructed  a  cah  sig- 


nal consisting  of  a  brass  box,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  a  gla,ss  disk  showing  a  red  elec- 
tric bulb  and  a  semaphore. 

.Attached  to  tlie  outside  of  the  liox  is  a  song, 
.  .  .  Wlieu  the  eurrwit  at  tlie  sen.ii.ig  sta- 
lioii  W.1S  lliniwii  oil,  llR.  autemue  011  (Ik-  roof  ot 
tlie  call  cauglil  tlu-  tltolrif  waves,  aiiil  tlie  giiug 
on  the  signal  box  claused  loudly  enoUKh  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  engineer;  .it  the  same 
iTniineiit  the  electric  liulli  hiawd  and  the  sema- 
jihorc  assiimcii  the  "  Mock  "'  or  danger  position, 
following  the  tnotion  nf  the  semaphores  of  the 
block-signal  system.  (The  anieniia?  i>n  the  roof 
of  the  cab  have  since  been  dispensed  with.  The 
electric  waves  now  act  directly  011  the  locomotive 
itself,  1 

The  experiments  at  the  Omaha  shops  have 
so  far  advanced  that  communication  by  wire- 
less is  held  daily  betw<'en  the  shops  and  Fort 
Omaha.  4  miles  distant,  the  electric  truck  at 
the  shops  being  "  satisfactorily  controlled  by 
the  operator  at  the  Fort."  Aerial  towers  150 
feet  high  have  been  erected  on  the  roof  of 
the  company's  boiler-shop,  and  messages  have 
been  read  from  Brant  Rock,  Mass.,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  from  a 
Havana  harbor.     It  may  not  be 
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generally  known  that  "  in  the  operation  of  wireless  telephony ;  and  it  appears  that  its 
a  wireless  plant  on  land  a  large  area  of  adaptability  to  moving  trains  is  much  easier 
ground  covered  with  metallic  netting  is  re-  than  was  expected.  The  details  of  the  sys- 
quired  to  intercept  and  gather  the  electric  tem  have  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is 
waves."  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Millener  will  known  that  *^  the  message  to  a  person  riding 
utilize  the  scrap-iron  piles  in  the  shops  as  in  a  passenger  coach  to  which  the  wireless 
well  as  the  ti:ack  system  of  the  yards.  Dr.  apparatus  is  attached  is  sent  to  a  point  along 
Millener  claims  that  there  will  be  no  danger  the  line  of  railway  nearest  to  the  moving  train 
in  electrifying  the  rails,  as  **  any  persons  com-  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  telephone,  and  there 
ing  in  contact  with  the  rails  would  never  plugged  into  a  wireless  telephone  switch- 
know  that  a  high  voltage  was  passing  through  board  in  order  to  establish  connection  with 
them."  the  train."  The  system  has  worked  satis- 
Experiments    have    also   been    made    with  factorily  in  the  Union  Pacific  shop  yards. 


WHAT   AMERICANS   OWE  TO   CUBA 

T  UST  at  this  time,  when  Cuba  has  com-  Senor   Lendian  believes  that  the  opening 

•^      pleted  her  first  year  of  independence,  it  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  immense  com- 

will  be  interesting  to  read  an  article  on  the  mercial    development    that    will    ensue    will 

relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  render  Cuba  more  important  than  ever  be- 

Cuban  republic,  by  Senor  Dr.  E.  Rodriguez  fore,  and  he  also  believes  that  this  constitutes 

I.endian,  which  appears  in  a  recent  number  a  grave  danger,  which  may  menace  the  inde- 

of  the  Revista  de  la  Facultad  de  Letras  y  pendence  of  the  island.     He  recognizes,  how- 

Ciencias,  published  by  the  University  of  Ha-  ever,  another  factor,  which  plays  a  most  im- 

vana.    The  writer  has  treated  this  rather  dif-  portant  part  in  the  relations  of  Cuba  with  the 

ficult  subject  in  an  eminently  impartial  spirit.  United  States.    Of  this  he  says: 

and  he  gives  much  good  advice  to  the  Cubans  Another  source  of  grave  danger  for  Cuba  is 

regarding  the  conduct  best  calculated  to  pro-  «"r  manners  and  customs,  tlic  idiosyncrasy  of 

mote  their  true  interests.     After  reviewing  f."^  P^pP^*^'  ^"^  ^^'"^  "f^>'  ^f^^  ^«  «"/  destruc- 

,,.        'ji              ^     L    \,         1-         L  ^u  ^^O"-     A    express    my    thought    very    frankly.     I 

the  historic  development  of  the  policy  ot  the  understand  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 

United  States  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Senor  Len-  wish  for  our  island,  and  love  Cuba  as  a  man 

dian  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  present  loves  a  beautiful  woman;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 

and  future  conditions.     For  him,  great  as  is  J"^^   ^"^    K  \  century    America    had    grave 

^^   ,    ,      J  ,  ^          .         .                        ^  scruples  agamst   seizmg  the  island,  even  when 

Cuba  s  debt  to  America,  our  countr>'  owes  only  opposed  by  a  nation  like  Spain,  weakened 

Cuba  something  in  return.     Of  this  he  says:  by  civil  and  colonial  wars,  so,  at  the  present 

time,  the  American  Government  will  proceed 
If  it  is  certain  that  we  owe  much  to  the  cautiously,  faithful  to  its  policy  of  respecting 
United  States,  namely,  our  liberty  and  inde-  the  independence  of  Cuba.  .  .  .  Thus, .  al- 
pendence,  the  United  States  also  owes  to  us  the  though  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
impulse  given  to  that  country's  world-wide  ex-  the  danger  increases  that  Cuba  will  be  absorbed 
pansion.  For  a  long  time  the  United  States  by  the  United  States,  because  of  the  resulting 
had  been  seeking  to  find  a  way  for  the  exten-  political  and  conuuercial  importance  of  the 
sion  of  its  authority  up  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  island,  this  danger  could,  nevertheless,  be 
dislodging  Spain  from  her  colonies;  but  this  averted,  if  the  idiosyncrasy,  the  manners  and 
expansion  was  always  arrested  by  the  difficulty  customs  of  our  people,  were  different.  For  1 
that,  without  some  justifiable  motive,  force  could  sincerely  believe  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
not  be  used,  that  Spain  invariably  refused  the  ernment  will  be  likely  to  maintain  the  policy  so 
offers  made  her  to  purchase  Cuba  for  a  more  or  far  pursued, — one  not  of  annexation,  but  of 
less  considerable  sum  of  money.  A  dreadful  recognition  of  Cuban  individuality, — so  long  as 
struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  much  blood  was  zee  do  not  make  trouble  for  it,  or  give  it  a  mo- 
spilled  on  our  green  fields,  and  many  tears  were  tive  for  action.  .  .  .  The  good  conduct  of 
shed  in  our  sad  homes,  was  therefore  necessary  the  Cuban  people,  respect  for  the  law,  honest 
before  the  United  States  could  find  the  just  administration,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
and  reasonable  motive  for  intervention.  Hence  an  open  and  ever-increasing  demonstration  of 
our  bloody  struggle  not  only  enabled  the  Amer-  progress  in  all  the  orders  of  human  activity,  can 
ican  Government  to  drive  Spain  out  of  .'\merica,  avert  the  grave  danger  which  menaces  our 
but  also  to  consummate  that  world-wide  expan-  future,  and  will  spare  us  the  misfortune  and 
sion,  the  consequence  of  a  policy  consistently  humiliation  of  not  having  known,  through  lack 
pursued  for  a  century,  a  policy  rooted  in  the  of  prudence  and  patriotism,  how  to  preserve  the 
most  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  American  sacred  independence  of  our  land,  so  as  to  trans- 
Spirit,  mit  it  intact  to  our  sons. 
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FROM  CANOE  TO  STEAMBOAT  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKHS 


tl„-H'ater. 
iiin  iif  this 


npHK  Indian  canoe  was  for  hundreds  of 
■*■       years  the  onU  means  of  conveyance 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  rivt 
Many  a  time  one  might  be  seen  laden  ivith 
two  or  three  tons  of  furs  in  a  trip  from  the 
tradinf;  stations  on   the  upper  lakes  to  the 
Niagara  frontier.     In  Cashier's  for  February 
the  development  of  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  traced,  in  an  unusually  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  James  Cooke  Mills,  through    dit  Mriick  tin- 
'  i  various  stages  up  to   1825,   from  which        -y^^.    ^^^^ 
I  thi 


the  singular  name  ff'ali-in- 
.  Mills  thus  explains  the  ori- 

\\hi;n  l-'uilon  lirst  slcamcJ  his  boat,  the  Clrr- 
iioiii.  up  the  Hudson  in  1807,  an  Indian  stand- 
11(1  on  tlic;  river  bank,  gazing  long  and  silently 
it  tlic  boat  moving  upstream  without  sail,  finally 
■xclaimtd;  "Walks  in  water  I"  ...  He 
ilisiTved  ihe  paddle-wheels  revolving  slowly. 
in<l  intuitively  comprehended  thai  when  a  pad- 
iter  there  was  a  step   forward. 


,  .  ,.    ,         .„  ,  .  ■.-    -    ■■".-,    however,    too    long   for 

year  steamboats  multipl.ed  rapidly  on  these  eommon    use,   and,  being  the  only  boat  of 

inland  waterways.  her  class  on  Lake  Erie,  the  vessel  was  gen- 

It  was  not  until   ten  years  after  Robert  ^^^n,.  ^p^^en  of  as  ■'  the  steamboat."     She 

Pulton    had    produced    h.s    hrst    successful  „._^,  ^uilt  in  the  village  of  Black  Rock,  at 

stearnboat  that  the  Indians  along  the  shores  ^^e   mouth    of    Scajaguda    Creek,    and    was 

of  the  Lakes  had      their  hrst  sight  o      the  ]a„„ehed  on  May  28,  1818.     In  the  present 


big  canoes  belching  tire  and  smoke.'  "  In 
the  interval  between  the  birch-bark  canoe 
and  the  steamer  there  had  been  the  bateau  j|,gj,  passini 
and  the  ^L^ckinac  boat,  evolved  by  the  early 
French  explorers,  and  these  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  harge,  "  towed  or  poled  along 
the  shores  and  through  the  streams  by  the 
force  of  human  strength,"  and  this,  in  turn, 
by  the  sailing  vessel.  Two  large  steam  ves- 
sels launched  on  Lake  Ontario  in  [816  were 
so  defectively  fitted  as  regards  their  machin- 
ery that  both  were  nearly  wrecked,  and  it 
was  not  unt'l  some  time  later  th.it  they  were 
rendered  seaworthy.  The  first  steamboat  to 
prove  a  success  on  the  (Jreat  Lakes, — 1 
to  ply  regularly  and  to  pay  dividends. 


age  of 
her    "" 


'  the  description  of 
nd    equipment    is  of  more 


She    was    135    feet    length    of   deck,    M    feet 

hri.'a<llh.  and  8  feci  ()  inches  depth  of  hull,  regis- 

'eriiig  3,1**  grciss  tons.     She  had  two  niasts,  car- 

ryinii!  mainsail,  foresail,  and   foretopmast-stay- 

sail.  which  were  always  used  when  the  wind 

was  fa\'iirah]c.    Ilcr  iiaddle- wheels  were  plaeed 

vsacilv  amidships,  and  the  machinery  was  below 

the    deck.     Tlii'    Ixiiler    was    forwanl    of    the 

wlu'i-N  and  measured  Jn  feet  long  hy  c)  feet  in 

he  long  smokestack  pointed  up- 

ic  whole  effect  causing  a  native 

I  seeing  the  vessel  for  Ihe  first 

1:  -Jean.  Jean,  inst  see  what 

:s  a-sendinp;  11*  n.nv  hut  a  saw- 


arc  t'l 
mill ! 


The  boat's  speed,  ten 
miles  an  hour,  was  con- 
sidered wonderful.  She 
carried  lOO  passengers  in 
the  cabins  and  a  larji^r 
number  in  the  steer^i^e. 
Wherever  she  touched  the 
banks  were  lined  with  as- 
tonished spectators.  In- 
dians who  saw  her  were 
terrified.  The  rates  seem 
to  ha\e  been  vcrv  high, — 
from  Black  Rock  and  Buf- 
falo to  Detroit,  cabin  $18, 
steerage  $7, — and  the 
round  trip  wcupied  about 
ten  dajs.  The  IValk-in- 
fhe-lValer  never  entered 
the  stream  at  Buffalo,  "  for 
the  very  good  reason  that 
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A   MODERN   STEAMSHIP   IN   THE   GREAT   LAKES  TRANSPORTATION   SERVICE 


no  harbor  existed  tliere  the  waters  of  which 
would  have  floated  her." 

To  aid  the  boat  in  her  maiden  trip  up  the 
Niagara  River  the  shore  end  of  a  line  from 
the  boat  was  hitched  to  a  vnke  of  oxen,  which 
tugged  steadil)-,  "  the  combined  efforts  of 
beasts  and  steam  proving  sufficient  to  move 
the  vessel  forward."  This  was  the  histori- 
cal "  homed  breeze  "  on  the  Niagara  River. 
After  an  eventful  hut  short  career  of  three 
profitable  seasons  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in 
a  storm,  striking  "  the  light,  sandy  beach 
just  above  the  old  lighthouse,  and  nearlj 
opposite  the  foot  of  Main  street,  Buffalo." 

Great  rivalry  existed  between  Black  Rock 
and  Buflialo  on  the  question  where  the  suc- 
cessor to  Pf'tilk-in-the-H' aler  should  be  built, 
but  Buffalo  gained  the  day,  her  citizens 
ixuaranteeing    that    the    channel    of    Buffalo 


Creek  should  be  deepened  in  time  to  admit 
of  the  new  vessel  being  floated  out  to  the 
lake.  The  new  boat,  named  the  Superior, 
was  launched  on  April  ib,  1822.  After  her 
third  trip  she  made  Buffalo  her  stopping- 
place,  and  from  this  time  the  town  began 
that  career  of  prosperity  which  has  made  her 
"  the  metropolis  of  the  western  lake  coun- 
try," while  her  old  rival.  Black  Rock,  for 
whom  many  had  predicted  great  things  in 
the  commercial  world,  became  "  only  a  dot 
on  the  map."  The  Henry  Cluy,  a  sister  ship 
to  the  Superior,  was  built  in  1824-5;  the 
Superior  was  converted  into  a  sailing  vessel 
in  1833,  her  machinery  being  placed  in  a 
new  boat,  the  Charles  Totensen/i,  and  in 
1843  she  was  lost  In  a  gale.  From  1825  the 
extension  of  steacn  navigation  on  the  Lakes 
kept  pace  with  the  times. 


PRKHISTORIC  MAN  RESTORl-D 


DKCENT  visitors  to  the  Pcabody  Mu- 
scum  at  Yale  will  doubtless  remember 
the  statue  representing  the  prehistoric  man. 
This  restoration  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Richard 
S.  Lull,  assistant  professor  of  vertebrate 
paleontology  at  Yale  University  ami  one  of 
the  associate  curators  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum; and  it  shows  his  conception  of  the 
type  of  mankind  in  what  is  known  to  scien- 
tists as  the  earlier  paleolithic  period.  In  the 
Independent  Dr.  Lull  explains  the  lines  on 
whidl    his    restoration    proceeded,    and    de- 


scribes the  remains  which  form  the  basis  of 
his  conception  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors. 

In  i8sO  the  "  earliest  known  authentic  re- 
mains "  of  paleolithic  man  were  discovered 
in  a  ca\e  known  as  the  Feldhofer  (Irotte,  in 
the  Neanderthal  Vaiiey,  Germany.  They 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  a  num- 
ber of  important  bones.  Unfortunately  the 
bones  were  "  thrown  out  of  the  cave  with 
the  loam  in  which  they  lay,  and  were  after- 
ward collected,  so  that  the  original  condition 
of  the  skeleton,  together  with  its  position,  is 
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A    MODF.RN    RESTORATION    OF    THE    PREHISTORIC    MAN 


not  surely  known."  Accdnlinf;  to  Pnifcssor 
Schaafhausen,  tlic  cliincnsii)ns  ot  the  liiines 
other  than  tlie  skull  indicated  that  the 
"height  ami  relative  pniportions  of  the  limhs 
:  quite  those  of   a    Kuropcan  i)f  midiih 


The  < 


i  of  the  i 


however,  silenced  by  the 
discovery  in    1886  at  the 

mouth  of  a  cave  at  Spv, 
in  Ueluium,  of  "two 
skeletons  of  the  Neander- 
thal type,  under  condi- 
tions which  left  no  ques- 
tion of  their  genuineness 
and  antiquit>',  as  they 
were  evidently  contempo- 
raries of  the  quaternary 
fauna  the  remains  of 
\vhich  were  found  em- 
bedded with  them."  Dr. 
Lull  cites  Huxle>-'s  de- 
scription of  these  men  of 
Spy,  which  is  interesting 
enough  to  warrant  repro- 
duction here.     It  reads: 

The  anatomical  charac- 
IiTS  of  tlif  skeletons  bear 
lint  conclusions  which  are 
iiol  Hattering  to  the  appear- 
ance of  their  owners.  They 
were  short  of  stature  but 
powerfully  huilt,  with 
strong,  curiously  curved 
(high  bones,  the  lower  ends 
of  which  are  so  fashioned 
that  ihey  must  have  walked 
with  a  bend  at  the  knees. 
Their  long,  depressed  skulls 
had  very  strong  brow 
ridges ;  their  lower  jaws  of 
brutal  strength  and  solid- 
ity sloped  away  from  the 
teeth  downward  and  back- 
ward, in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  that  espe- 
cially characi eristic  feature 
lA  the  higher  type  of  inan,- 
(hv   chin   promiiieiico. 

"f  viii.M  Similar    remains    have 

been  discovered  elsewhere 
associated  with  a  hot  climate  fauna  and 
crude  implements;  and  some  of  the  hone 
fragments  show  the  calcining  effects  of  fire 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  various 
of  the  n 


Stat  I 

capacity  of  Polvnesi 
and  Huxley  conside 
of  htunan  crania  yei 
mass    of    brain,    ho 

"  alone  stiggest  that  the  ape-like  tendencies 
did  not  extend  deep  into  the  organi^.ation." 
The  discover}-  of  these  rettiains  gave  rise  to 
much  heated  discussion.  It  was  claimed  by 
some  that  the  Neanderthal  man  was  "  but 
naif  of  humanity  and  not  the 


crage  the  skulls  and  other  bones.  Dr.  Lull  reached 
.1  Hottentot  skulls;  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  pre- 
■'  the  most  ape-like    historic  man; 

vered."  The  large  The  total  height  i';  niiich  less  than  that  of  the 
.  would,  he  said,  nvi-ragk;  Caucasian  i>f  tn->hiy.  being  for  this 
adult  man  but  5  feet  .1  inchi'S,  The  muscles 
are  clean  cm.  pinnrfu],  hut  displaying  no 
supertluous  flesh,  fnr  1  imitgiue  the  struggle  for 
esisleiice  against  climalie  inclemency,  scarcity 
(if  food,  and  enemies  of  the  brute  creation,  as 
well  as  the  shrewder  foes  of  his  own  kind,  was 
hitter  to  an  cxircnic.  The  torso  is  also  clean 
and  athletic  in  my  eonetplii>n, — like  that  of 


rcsentativeof  atypc,"     These  objectors  were,   a    Xonh-Ainerican 


I  his 
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hunter,  for  the  conditions  of  life  were  probably  A  peculiarity  of  the  feet  of  the  primitive 

quite  similar  on  either  hand.  i„an  was  "  a  curious  oflFsetting  of  the  great 

With  regard  to  the  popular  conception  of  toe."    Also,  he  was  probably  more  hairy  than 

the  relationship  of  prehistoric  man  with  the  the    model    at    Yale    would    indicate ;    and 

modem  great  apes,  Dr.   Lull  observes  that  "  whether  he  wore  clothing  is  a  matter  of 

the   latter   ''  are   no   more   ancestral   to   the  considerable  doubt."    Mentally  he  may  have 

primitive   man    than    is    a   present-day    Eu-  been  "at  least  on  a  par  with   the  modern 

ropean.  Australian   savages."     With    regard   to   his 

The  great  apes  are  mainly  vegetarians,  and  antiquity.  Dr.  Lull,  basing  his  figures  on  the 

as  such  have   somewhat   shapeless  bodies;   for  ^^^^  approved  geological  evidence,  says: 

such  a  diet  requires  a  much  greater  quantity  of  i-r-             &        o                        j      j 

food   for  the  maintenance   of   strength,   and   a  Our  records  seem  to  point  to  a  long  career 

consequently   larger  body  to   contain   it.     That  of  upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  years  for  this 

paleolithic  man  was   carnivorous   in  his  habits  type  of  man.    Whether  any  of  his  blood  flows 

is  known   from  the  remains  of  animals  which  to-day  through  the  veins  of  mankind,   we  are 

are   found  with  his  own   relics  and  which  he  not  certain.     As  a  race  he  has  been  extinct  at 

used  for  food.  least  fifty  millenniums. 


FATHER  TABB  AND  HIS  LYRICS 

T  N  the  recent  passing  away  of  Father  Tabb  ^as  from  the  second  book,  the  Lyrics  of  1897,— 

^      at   St.   Charles'    College,    Ellicott   City,  *•  The  Young  Tenor " : 

Md.,  the  country  lost  a  poet  of  distinction,  "^  wok^;  the  harbored  melody 

while  from  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  A„"d1urup?„' t{.e%iTs'e"  '"' 

priesthood  there  was  taken  a  scholar  and  mu-  Of  consciousness,  afar 

sician  of  unusual  attainments.  Swept  onward  with  a  fainter  strain, 

John   Bannister  Tabb  was  bom   in   Vir-  ^'^s  echoing  the  dream  again, 

ginia  sixty-five  years  ago.     As  a  youth  he  .  g^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^jj^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^ 

espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Outpoured  upon  the  night, 

it  was  as  a  prisoner  of  war  that  he  became  a  That  Silence  seemed  a  listener 

comrade  of  Sidney  Lanier,  that  other  poet  of  Th^^s^ln^der  moo^^^  "^  filf ^^r  ti 

the  Southland,  with  whom  he  had  much  in  Upon  the ^rtTof^'he^^lU""^ 

common.    After  the  war  he  became  a  teacher 
and  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  em-        ^is  contemporaries  wese  not  accustomed 

braced  the  Catholic  faith.    After  many  years  ^^  ^^^"^  ""^J^^^^"  ^?^^  ^'z'  ^'?^'^^  '"'"^''^^ 

of  study  at  St.  Charles'  College  he  was  or-  V^^  Mrs.  Meynell  shows  that  m  the  truest 

dained  to  the  priesthood.     He  continued  as  ?f"se  his  verse  vvas  volummous,— m  thought 

a  member  of  the  college  faculty  for  the  re-  »*  "^^  ^"  Pr^"^^^  ^^"es: 

mainder  of  his  life,  suffering  during  the  last       Father  Tabb  has  produced  some  hundreds  of 

two  years  the  loss  of  his  sight,  an  affliction  poen^sj- few  d^^^^^^^ 

which  in  his  case  must  have  been  peculiarly  ^  thought  "  accepted  of   song."     This   is   fer- 

hard  to  bear.     In  the  latter  half  of  his  life  tility  of  a  most  unusual  kind;  it  is  not  only 

many  of  his  verses  had  been  printed  in  the  quality  in  a  little  space  but,— more  remarkably, 

magazines  and  several   volumes  of   his  col-  -quantity  in  a  little  space.    For  Father  Tabb's 

1        A  U  A  1  admirable  things  are  not  merely  to  be  weighed; 

iected  poems  had  appeared.  they  are,  most  emphatically,  to  be  counted.  They 

Writing  in  the  Catholic  World  for  Feb-  are  many.    Nay,  they  are  so  many  that  I  doubt 

ruary  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  who  is  especially  whether  one  of  the  voluminous  poets,  even  the 

famiUar  with  Father  Tabb's  work,  dwells  on  f.^f,  ^"^^'  ^^'«"^^,  easily  make  up  such  a  sum 

imuMiAi  Willi  xaviivi    .1. «      .  ,  Muitum,  710)1  multa  has  been  said  in  praise  of 

the  artistic  completeness  of  his  poems,     bhe  others.    But  that  praise  in  no  wise  suits  Father 

also     distinguishes     between     the     "  merely  Tabb.    Tt  is  for  abundance  that  we  must  praise 

fanciful"    and    the    "greatly    imaginative"  him.— the    several,    separate,    distinct,    discreet 

1  •    i„  '^  abundance    of    entire    brief    lyrics.      Would    a 

among  nis  lyrics.  slower  or  longer-witted  poet  have  made  of  each 

And  so  important,  so  momentous,  and  so  sig-  of  these  thoughts,  these  fancies,  these  images. 

nificant  is  Father  Tabb*s  finer  imagery  that  it  a  longer  poem?    I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  the 

is  at  once  the  matter  and  the  form  and  the  sub-  longer-witted  one   would   not   have   had   these 

stance  of  the  poem.    There  is  none  of  the  in-  thoughts.    Father  Tabb  conceives  them  at  once 

directness  of  *^as "  or  *'  like "  or  "  even  as "  in  in  their  perfection ;   and  one  cannot  think  of 

his  similitudes;  he  does  not  merely  illustrate,  them  otherwise  than  as  bearing  their  own  true 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  two  lovely  stan-  shape  in  his  exquisitely  shaped  stanza. 
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profoundly  literary,  yet  one  hardly  guesiei  what 
latent  influences  from  older  poetry  may  have 
transpired  The  world  of  struggling  men  and 
women  is  held  far  away.  Occasional  intima- 
tions of  a  love  become  reminiscent  hardly  con- 
stitute a  bond  We  have  to  do  simply  with  the 
Iriri^iclion  between  nature  and  a  curiously 
n  edilitue  mind 

A  iew  lines  w  ritten  by  Father  Tabb  soon 
after  his  loss  of  sight  are  taken  by  the  Out- 
look as  autobiographicT 

Back  to  the  primal  gloom 

\V  litre  life  began, 

^s  to  m\  mother's  womb 

\lu-l  I    a  man, 

Return 

be  born  again. 


But  tc 
•\nd  11 
Whit 


the  School  of  Darkness  learn 


A  writer  in  tlie  Nation,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Mather.  Jr.,  recalls  that  the  texts  of  Father 
Tabb's  "  parables  in  little  "  were  usually  fur- 
nished by  the  singing  birds,  thickets,  mead- 
ows, and  hills  of  the  Maryland  Blue  Ridge. 

Except  for  the  simpler  Bible  stories,  there  is 
rarely  3  suggestion  of  history.     The  verM-s  are 


The  llinigs  unseen." 
One  of  Father  Tabh's  last  poems, — "  The 
Vampire  Moon  ' — appeared  in  the  Cosmo- 
poliinn  Masaztne  for  February.  An  edi- 
torial note  states  that  this  was  considered  by 
the  poet  the  best  work  he  had  done: 
"  The  vital  vapors  to  absorb. 

The  Moon,  with  famished  face, 
Suspends  her  lean,  malignant  orb 
Above  a  dying  face. 

"  I  watch  her  like  a  folded  flower 
As  silently  expand; 
The  pulses  waning  hour  by  hour. 
And  heavier  the  hand. 

"  Till  the  hath  brimmed  her  cup,  and  I 
An  empty  chalice  hold ; 
My  heart  in  agonv  as  dry 
s  cold-" 


JAPAN'S    REAL    REASON    FOR    WANTING 
MANCHURIA 


TpHE  action  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  dire  apprehen- 
sions that  it  is  useful  to  have  a  statement 
from  a  Japanese  source  as  to  what  Japan 
really  does  want  in  that  region.  Although 
Mr,  Adach:  Kinnosuke  frankly  admits,  in 
his  article  in  iinrfer's  Weekly,  that  he  is 
"  not  speaking  by  the  book, — especially  an 
officially  inspired  one," — it  is  impossible, 
reading  between  the  lines,  to  doubt  that  he 
voices  the  views  of  his  countrymen  generally. 
The  question  he  discusses  is:  "What  does 
Japan  want  in  Manchuria?";  and  the  first 
reason  he  gives  he  designates  as  "  good, 
economic,  commercial."     He  says: 


aforethought,  to  be  su 
per  year.  To-day  we 
lion  yens'  worth  of  1 
food. — every  month  t 
have  got  to  reach  oul 
farmers  would  like  li 
Our  farmers,  learned  i 


We 


e,  at  the  rate  of  600,000 
import  about  three  mil- 
ce.— just  one  article  of 
feed  our  people.  We 
for  pastures  new.  Our 
come  to  your  country. 
the  lore  of  intensive 
culmre  of  the  soil,  would  do  a  deal  of  good  for 
some  portions  of  your  country.^Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Northwest.  You  do  not  want 
them.  Our  Government  {remembering  always 
how  loyally  you  stood  by  us  in  the  lime  of  trou- 
iile)  enacted  laws  which  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  laboring  class  of  our  country  to 
come  to  -America.  The  Japanese  immigration 
into  America  dwindled  to  one-tenth  of  the  for- 
mer number,  and  that  was  nothing  but  right. 
This  is  your  country ;  you  should  have  whom 
vou  wish.  As  for  us,  we  looked  elsewhere;  we 
had  to.     Wily  not  Manchuria? 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
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ernment  should  prefer  to  see  its  people  in 
Manchuria,  rather  than  in  America,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  former  country  is 
a  field  in  which  the  Japanese  may  be  called 
upon  "  to  take  an  active  part."  But  "  the 
real  agricultural  Manchuria  is  far  from  the 
rosy  Manchuria  of  American  imagination." 

Manchurian  soil 
tickle  tlie  Manchuri 
stand  in  no  inimi 
golden  smile  out  o 
hand  gels  very  Itttli 
Japanese  wage. 
laborer  gels  35 


Californian:  you  may 
id  all  you  wisli  and  you 
danger  of  digging  a 
The  Manclnirian  farm 
e  than  one-half  of  the 
In  Japan  an  average  farm 
(171^  cenis)  per  day.  Wlien 
s  told  that  in  America  he  can  get  $1.50  per 
day  he  is  tempted  to  brave  an  ocean.  When  he 
is  told  Ihat  he  can  get  20  sen  ( 10  cents)  ptr  day 
in  Manchuria  he  ,  .  .  loses  all  his  mierest 
in  Manchuria  at  once.  How  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Japanese  laboring  class  for  the  at- 
tractions in  Manchuria  is  the  problem  of  the 
day.  And  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  helps 
to  solve  it  in  no  small  measure.  The  South 
Manchurian  has  practically  reconstructed  itself: 
80  per  cent,  of  its  line  has  been  double- tracked 
now.  All  of  which  means  .  .  ,  employment 
for  the  Japanese,  especially  for  our  engineers,^ 
and  at  no  starvation  wages.  .  .  .  The  South 
Manchurian  Railway  Company  has  been  work- 
ing its  coal-mines, — another  opportunity  for  the 
Japanese  workmen.  The  South  Manchurian  line 
uses  no  modest  number  of  men  to  conduct  its 
passenger  and  freight  business, — another  good 
chance  for  some  of  our  people. 

Referring  to  the  oft-heard  statement  that 
Japan  is  using  the  South  Manchurian  lines 
10  fence  out  European  and  American  trade 
from  Manchuria,  Mr.  Adachi  says  he 
does  not  see  why  this  impression  should  be 
abroad.  As  for  the  command  of  the  Man- 
churian market, — that,  he  says,  the  Japanese 
"  have  anyhow,  railways  or  no  railways." 
Thii'fs  bow  he  regards  the  situation: 

Consider  how  near  our  factories  are  to  the 
Manchurian  market :  how  far  the  American 
manufacturers;  consider  the  cheapness  of  our 
factory  labor;  our  command  of  cheap  water 
transportation,  our  superior  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  Manchurians; 
and  judge  lor  yourself.  In  Manchuria  we  can 
maintain  a  traveling  salesman  for  $10  a  month; 
American  and  European  houses  caimot. 

Curiously  enough  Mr.  Adachi  brings 
against  American  merchants  the  same  charge 
of  indifference  to  the  needs  of  their  Man- 
churian customers  that  has  been  made  against 
United  States  traders  with  South  American 


Our  manufacturers  are  willing  enough  to  send 
goods  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  custom- 
ers. The  American  manufacturer  knows  what 
is  good  for  his  customers  and  gives  them  the 
goods  which  he  himself  thinks  best.  When  they 
nave  to,  the  merchants  of  Japan  pack  the  goods 
siiitable  for  the   rough-and-tumble  transporta- 


One  distinct  advantage  that  the  Japanese 
merchant  has  over  his  American  competitor 
is  that  the  Manchurians  can  pay  for  their 
purchases  from  Japan  in  beans  and  kaoliang, 
the  chief  products  of  the  country.  America 
"does  not  want  cither  of  them;  she  cannot 
handle  them  with  profit.  Japan  does  want 
them ;  she  could  handle  the  entire  output  of 
Manchuria  if  she  were  forced  to  it.  And 
this  fact  alone  is  decisive  in  commanding  the 
Manchurian  market." 

But  the  real  reason  why  Japan  will  not 
sell  the  Manchurian  lines  is  not  a  commer- 
cial one:  it  is  that  these  lines  are  "a  vital 
measure  of  the  national  defense  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Nippon."  Not  that  Japan  is  expect- 
ing to  fight  somebody.- — no  more  than  Amer- 
ica in  increasing  her  navy  expects  to  fight 
some  power  or  to  "  lick  "  somebody.  Why 
the  South  Manchurian  lines  count  so  much 
with  Japan  is: 

Because  China  is  awakening  even  now.  and 
very  fast.  The  awakened  China,  with  her  new 
army  and  her  navv.  may  not  listen  lo  ihe  now 
fashionable  talk  oi  Japan's  leadership  of  Asia 
with  a  smile,  and  we  have  an  idea  in  Japan 
that  our  neighbor  may  not  let  bygones  be  by- 

N'ow  we  wish  to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the 
awakening  of  China  on  the  Continent,— not  on 
our  own  shores,  bul  as  far  away  as  possible. 
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Besides  China,  Russia  has  t 
with. 


>  be  reckoned  ciates  this.     The   nin^t   fcn-enl   prayer   o{  both 
Iht  govcnimi'Ut  and  the  people  of  Japan  to-day 

,    , ,.  .        ,  .       ,       ,  i^   that  the  8.000.000  sods  of  our   forefathers 

lo-(lay  she  is  subsidizing  tlie  Russian  immi-  ^;^.^.p  j,s  ^it  peace  with  Russia. 
Rrants  iiiln  Siberia  with   real  money. — and  that 

after  giving  them  the  lands  tii  till  and  houses        I'"inallv.  Japan  cannot  get  over  the  notion 

10  live  in.     N'ow  to   face  Rns.sia  when  she  has  ^Yy^^  Manchuria  ts  hers  because  "  it  was  ceded 
made  herselt   at  home  m   Siberia  is  a  ihlterent  ■        l      f\.'        ■        a       «      t  •     ••  .x. 

tale  from  tiKlning  her  at  the  end  of  f«oo  miles  of  ''.\"^,'' ,"J'  '-""'a   '"    "095-        Japan   is       the 

singk-traek  railway  from  honiL-.    N'ipiKJii  appre-  rijrhtful  owner  of  southern  Manchuria. 


FROM  ROOSKVKLT  TO  TAFl— A  GERMAN  VIEW 

npHK  initial  article  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Berlin  Gigrmuiirl.  hy  Otto  Corbach, 
contrasts  the  spirit  of  President  'I'aft's  ad- 
ministration with  that  of  its  predecessor. 

Many  people  all  over  the  world,  he  says, 
suppose  that  Taft"s  only  function  is  to  keep 
Roosevelt's  seat  \varm  for  him. 


Thcv  believe  that  ihi.-  people  of  the  United 
States'  will  mako  the  beloved  Teddy,  the  man 
of  temperanieiit.  llitir  standard-bearer  once  more 
in  the  next  Pri-sideiitial  election,  because  no  bet- 
ter leader  aKainst  "  predatory  wealth"  can  be 
found.  The  experiences  inider  the  new  master 
of  the  While  Kiinsc  have  not  tended  to  change 
this  view.  The  rigid  adherents  of  Kciuscvelt 
arc  dis.qppiiinled  with  Tafl.  Tn  vain  ha\e  thev 
looked  to  him  f<ir  any  really  bold  acliim  in  the 
direction    of    a    decided    antagonizing    of    tlie 


Then. 

regard'l 
messages  w 
chit-fly  direi 


trusts  or  ihe  iniliiition  .)f  a  policy  of  tariff  re- 
duction. Mudi  raiher  have  the  .iilvocates  of  the 
fircflt  corporalitins,  iif  \\\^\\  protection,  the  Can- 
n.iiis.  Paynes.  Aldriches.  cause  to  bo  satisfied 
with  the  man.  of  whom  Roosevelt  once  declared, 
— not  hi  these  words,  to  he  sure,—"'  This  is  my 
beloved  son,  in.  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

The  same  Roosevelt,  the  writer  continues, 
left  no  doubt,  however,  before  his  departure 
for  Africa  that  the  ruling  Taft  was  subject- 
injr  this  approval  to  a  heavy  strain.  He  fore- 
told in  some  published  articles  a  ilarfc  future 
for  the  American  people  should  they  not  pur- 
sue in  the  most  vigorous  manner  the  war 
which  he  hail  begun  against  the  corporations. 
■'  No  one  doubted  that  these  admonitions 
were  meant  for  the  new  President,  who  al- 
ready showed  how  little  a  passionate  parti- 
sanship against  the  powerful  monopolists  was 
li  his  tastes." 


his   (hll 


1  Pn 


1    in 

ivelfs 
■re  combaiive  nlleranccs  which  were 
ted  against  the  numey- kings.   Tatt's 
L-  brief,  hnsiuess-likc.  and  extremely 
moiler.ite  in  tone.     Taft  is  an  optimist.     Me  be- 
holds for  his  peojile.  be  they  emidnyers  or  em- 
ployed, agriculturists  or  mamif.actnrerii.  only  op- 
Mse  their  well-lieing,  if  each 


but 


self    t 


why  he  preaches  mutual  harniony, 
for  the  conntrv  is  '"  in  a  high  state 
:  there  U  everV  re;isou  to  believe 
>n  Ihe  eve  lit  a  substantial  husi- 

,"  ■■  i-.}\ruhis.<:.-z-Tollir'  that  is 
I,  thai  {'resident  iafl  prescribes 
1  remedy  fnr  all  snrial  exigencies. 
■  dues  he  waul  lo.  eiilirelv  .il>an- 
if  streiiglhening  the  pe-.ple's  ea- 
auee  against  tlie  esplniling  power 
llnl  he  has  net  the  ambili'.n.  like 
t   r.-idiealiy   ■subversive 


I  .American 

Whoever  imagines,  however,  that  a  great 
maiority  of  the  American  nation,  "  disgusted 
by  'Faft's  lukewarmness  in  the  fight  against 
the  rich  enemies  tif  the  people,  are  burning 
with  eagerness  to  put   Roosevelt   into  the 
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White  House,  in  spite  of  all  political  tradi-  second  term  to  close  opportunely  and  thus  spare 

tion,  after  the  expiration  of  Taft's  term,"  is,  ^^^"^   ^^"^^   disappointment   through  the   incon- 

«^«^^*.    4.k*«  r^  '^        1  L     •  J  stancy  of  popular  favor.     Roosevelt  s  unsteady 

asserts  this  German  writer,  laboring  under  a  ,,„ti-trust    policy    had    produced    a    disquieting 

mistake.  effect  upon  the  American  business-world.    Much 

He  forgets  to  take  into  account  that  in  the  legislative  strength  was  consumed  without  per- 

United  States,   too.   great  changes   have   in   the  ccptibly   weakening   the   monopolistic   power  of 

last  years  taken  place  in  internal  political  life;  the  corporations;    without,    therefore,    resuhing 

and  he  misconstrues  in  general  also  the  char-  in  "i"ch  besides  a  crippling  of  the  spirit  of  en- 

acter  of  the  historical  epoch  through  which  we  terprise.     Doubly  disastrous,  consequently,  were 

are    passing.      Modern    celebrities    appear    and  the  effects  caused  by  the  great  economic  crisis 

vanish  like  the  passing  fancies  of   fashion.     In  ^^  I907- 

former  times  a  man  of  consequence  could  con-         r-Tir^-f  itt  r^     i      y. 

gratulate  himself  if   he  gained  the   recognition         I'or  Mr.  1  aft,  concludes   Herr  Corbach, 

of  his  contemporaries  at  the  close  of  his  life;  the  laurels  of  a  social  innovator  have  nothing 

to-day  many  a  one  sees  his  fame  pale  while  he  allurine 

is  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers, — not  to  * 

mention  the  innumerable  lesser  lights  who  He  reckons  with  the  powers  as  they  exist,  un- 
emerge  from  obscurity  like  meteors  to  be  once  less  circumstances  render  legislative  encroach- 
more  swiftly  swallowed  in  darkness.  Roosevelt  ments  in  economic  concerns  absolutely  neces- 
may  have  had  moments  when  he  regretted  not  sary.  All  the  more  eagerly  does  he  devote  him- 
being  a  king  or  emperor  who  might  rule  to  the  self  to  the  expansion  of  American  trade.  That 
end  of  his  days  over  one  of  the  greatest  of  is  why  he  attaches  such  importance  to  foreign 
nations.  But  if  the  vapors  of  incense  which  sur-  policy.  Whether  in  consequence  the  psycholog- 
rounded  him  did  not  dim  his  critical  vision  too  ical  moment  for  the  exercise  of  pressure  upon 
much  he  must  surely  in  the  last  year  of  his  "  predatory  wealth  "  may  be  lost  troubles  him 
Presidencv  have  blessed  a  fate  that  allowed  his  but  little. 


HAVE  AMERICA  AND  TAPAN  ECLIPSED  EUROPE? 

**  rUROPE'S  supremacy  in  the  world  is  Having    rendered    themselves    independent    of 

*^      at  an  end."   So  says  the  Italian  Dep-  1^"^°P^  politically,  the  Amencas  are  now  merely 

cs.            r-     •        1     T»  r     •   •        XI7-  1    1  •  lighting  to   Win   economic  victories,   which  are 

uty  bignor  Enrico  de  Marinis.     With  him  resulting    more    and    more    favorably    for    the 

this  idea  is  not  new,  since  he  has  previously  American  States,  and  to  obtain  the  political  su- 

mooted  it  on  the  floor  of  Italy's  lower  cham-  premacy  of  the  Atlantic.    At  the  same  time  Asia 

her-   hut   he   nmv    fnr   fhe   fir<;t    time   nuts   a  ^^^^   commenced   the   struggle   for  political   and 

Der,   Dut   ne  now    tor  tne  nrst   time  puts  a  ^^^^onomic  independence  of  Europe,  with  intent 

synoptical  review  of  the  subject  at  larjje  mto  ^f  control  in  the  lands  and  markets  of  the  Occi- 

print,    calling    his    article, — see    Nuova    An-  dent, — and    with    victory   already   beginning   to 

iologia  (Rome), — "The  Decadence  of  Eu-  ^"lilc 

rope."  And  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the  The  first  of  the  causes  making  for  Ameri- 

Berlin  weekly,   the  Zukunft,  shows  uncon-  can  ascendancy  noted  by  Signor  de  Marinis  is 

cious  coincidence  with  Signor  de  Marinis  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  aiming  at  the  unifica- 

to  one  or  two  points  (in  an  article  dealing  tion  of  the  commercial   interests  of  all   the 

chiefly  with  the  career  of  E.  H.  Harriman).  countries  of  this  hemisphere  as  against   the 

Two  factors  determine  this  "  decadence  of  states   of   Europe,    "  a  magnificent    political 

Europe,"    thinks    the    Deputy :    "  The    pro-  conception  of  large  prophetic  vision."  Writers 

gram  of  the  United   States,  seconded  by  a  may  already   be   found  both   in   North   and 

policy  common  to  the  two  Americas,"  and.  South    America    who    declare    the    world's 

next,  "  the  historical  rise  of  Japan."     Those  financial  center  to  be  no  longer  London  but 

two  great  powers  "  are  no  longer  jealous  of  New  York. 

Europe,  which  they  perceive  is  on  the  decline,  The  recently  passed  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 

but  are  afraid  and  jealous  of  each  other.  bill  is  a  further  **  accentuation  of  America's 

The  Americas  and  Asia  arc  no  longer  in  a  so  famous  plan  of  protection  against  the  Eu- 

state  of  subjection  to  the  European  world;  a  ropean  industries."     The  French  and  British 

reaction  against    Europe    is   happening.         .    .  industries   will    be    especiaHy    hard    hit.      It 

America  and  Asia  are  pursuing  their  endeavor  ,        ^i  •   ,      ^i           ^i       ^u  -.   ^u*     i   ^    -. 

to  lessen  and  destroy  European  dominion  in  the  ^^y  be,   thinks  the   author,   that  this  latest 

remaining  colonial  possessions  and  in  the  mar-  protectionist  move  will  give  a  strong  impulse 

kets  of  lx)th  East  and  West.    .    .    .    The  pres-  to  the  "  fair  trade  "  idea  in  England,  whose 

ent  disseP^sions  hetween   the  countries  of   Eu-  present  belief  in  free  trade  precludes  the  pos- 

ropc  pall  before  the  new  conflict  to-day  appear-  .,  .,.          r       ^  i-  ^'            u-i        ^j   ^*   «    i?«« 

Sigm  history.    Europe  has  given  up.    The  cen-  f^^ility   of   retaliation    while    reducmg   Eng- 

\.     ter  of  history  and   civilization   lies   elsewhere,  land  s  export  markets.     Under  the  new  tar- 
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iff  Italian  products  come  off  very  badlv,  too,  ica    .    .    .    and  they  get  very  indignant  if  told 

and  "  one  must  conclude  that  sooner  or  later  !,lV'^    Germany    has    designs    in    Brazil. 

17  .,1  .  ,  ,  1  he  new  American  protective  tariff,  with  its 
no  Kuropean  country  will  remam  untouched  arhitrariness  and  its  possibilities  of  interpreta- 
by  the  fresh  distribution  of  commercial  and  tion,  is  had.— even  worse  than  one  had  expected 
financial  injuries  which  the  United  States  it  wtmld  he.  But  only  a  united,— as  yet  non- 
will  inflict  within  a  short  space  of  time."  oxistent.-Kurope  could  effect  anything  by  way 
VT  I  •  -11  1  I  -1  •  <^>t  opposition.  And  as  long  as  rLngiand, 
Nothinjr  will  serve  here  but  united  action  on  ^.i^j^.i,   ,,^,^,^^   jt,   ,l,,„rs   to   American    products 

the  part  of  the  Luropean  governments.  Of  without  the  slightest  sort  of  restriction,  feels 
this,  however,  there  seems  little  chance,  since  ohliged  to  swallow  such  a  tariff  it  must  remain 
Europe  is  continuin^^  -  in  the  perilous  path  ^/'"^',^^  unassailable  for  Germany.  .  .  .  For 
/.  .  ,  1-  •  1  1  •  1  »>  the  L'nited  btates  need  not  mind  us  verv  par- 
of  internal  political  and  economic  quarrels,  ticularly  and  are  in  the  enviable  poshion  of  be- 
Not  even  the  enormously  significant  Ameri-  injjr  ahk-  to  annoy  us  without  any  risk.  Any  one 
can  victory  over  Spain,  whose  results  went  ^'an  hce  that  who,  instead  of  staring  at  the  stock 
much  further  than  Spain's  loss  of  Cuba  and  "^^'^^'^1'  considers  the  economic  state  of  the  two 
^,L»L  •  A  •  II-  countries. 
Cuba  s     becommjjj     an     American     republic, 

made  Kurope  realize  that  this  was  a  step  in  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  Italian  statcs- 

'*  historical  decadence  "  and  a  token  of  worse  in*in's  t^i^sis,  the  rise  of  Asia,— with  Japan  as 

to  come.     By  the  Hav-Pauncefote  treaty  was  protajronist,— his    remarks    may    be    briefly 

ceded  to  the  United  States  control  of  the  fu-  summed  up  as  follows: 

ture  interoceanic  canal,  which  was  to  have  ''  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  "  is  a  watchword  we 

been   shared    by    England,   according   to   an  are   now   all    familiar   with.      The    English 

earlier  arrangement.      United   States  impor-  have  special  reason  to  be  interested  in  Asiatic 

tations  in  the  Canal  Zone  have  increased  con-  developments,  as  they  made  an  alliance  with 

siderably,  of  course.  Japan,    and    during    the    war    with    Russia 

The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  and  trailed  the  victories  of  the  little  yellow  men 
the  museum  at  Philadelphia  are  signs  of  the  ^vith  great  enthusiasm.  But  is  it  not  signifi- 
"  pan-American  "  solidarity  so  vigorously  ^'ant  that  only  a  couple  of  years  after  that 
championed  by  Blaine  and  Elihu  Root,—  ^var  the  English  were  anxiously  trying  to  ar- 
with  the  1906  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  rive  at  an  understanding  with  Russia  about 
as  the  latest  manifestation,  the  author  of  the  future  policy  to  be  adopted  by  those  two 
this  article  might  have  added,— for  the  pur-  European  powers  concerning  their  Asiatic 
pose  of  '*  common  defense  of  a  political  and  possessions?  Japan's  victory  in  fact  corn- 
commercial  union  for  the  common  interests  plctely  changed  the  attitude  of  Europe 
against  Europe  and  the  Asiatic  peril."  Eng-  toward  Asia,  *'  Europe  at  once  beginning  to 
lish-speaking  America  maintains  schools  in  renounce  its  program  of  expansion  in  the 
Turkey,  and  in  Beirut  a  university.  The  Ear  East,"  this  being  notably  the  case  with 
United  States,  apart  from  stupendous  im-  Russia,  (lermany,  Erance,  and  Italy.  But 
port,  export,  and  internal  trade  statistics,  even  before  the  stupendous  defeat  of  Rus- 
dizzy  transactions  in  the  stock  market,  and  sia,— tantamount  to  that  of  Europe, — French 
a  vast  railway  net,  surpassing  in  mileaire  the  publicists  were  writing  about  the  Japanese 
whole  of  Eurr)pe's,— the  United  States,  peril  in  Indo-China.  *' The  best  intellects 
points  out  the  deputy  for  Salerno.  "  furnishes  of  the  East  see  this  sudden  and  frightened 
half  the  world's  iron  and  steel,  two-thirds  of  change  of  program  ...  in  its  full  light 
the  coal,  one-third  of  the  lejid,  three-fifths  of  as  a  sign  of  European  decadence."  China  is 
the  copper,  over  a  (juarter  of  the  zinc,  over  a  undergoing  an  actual  renascence  and  is  rap- 
quarter  of  the  gold,  more  than  half  of  the  idly  becoming  emancipated.  India  is  in  a 
silver,  three-quarters  of  the  cotton,  and  three-  state  of  growing  revolt.  The  Persian  con- 
fifths  of  the  petroleum."  Besides,  there  are  stitutionalists  were  strong  enough  to  over- 
immense  untouched  natural  resources  in  both  thrr)w  the  Shah,  and  they  aim  at  political  in- 
North  and  South  America.  .Military  and  dependence  for  their  country.  Afghanistan 
naval  armament  is  increasing  with  the  Latin  has  not  the  least  intention  of  relegating  itself 
commonwealths  as  well  as  with  the  P-nglish-  to  the  role  of  either  a  British  or  a  Russian 
speaking  republic,  and  the  United  States  fleet  protectorate.  Korea  now  lies  altogether  un- 
"  will  one  day  be  the  strongest  in  the  world."  der  Japanese  domination  and  administration: 

The  above   is  partly  corroborated   in  the  the  Japanese  are  the  political  and  commer- 

Zuknnft:  cial   masters  of  that  country.     Their  influ- 

Th.    Vnu-rican  desire.  f<.r  expansion  are  con-  ^n^^'   ;««'    "^    Siam    »"^    enormous;    in    late 

centrated  upon  Eastern  Asia  and  South  Amer-  operations    on    the    French    border    line    the 
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Siamese  troops  were  commanded  by  Japanese,  the  "  United  States  of  Europe,"  which  he 
Signer  de  Marinis  does  not  opine  that  Eu-  considers  "  vital  to  their  existence  as  a  corn- 
rope's  "decadence"  can  be  turned  back  to  mon  defense  of  common  fundamental  inter- 
dominance,  but  he  thinks  the  tide  could  be  ests  .  .  .  against  the  advance  of  the 
stemmed    at    least    by    the    organization    of  Americas  and  the  progress  of  Asia." 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
ANDEAN    TUNNEL 

AN  achievement  more  potent  than  treaties\io,4ft8  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  a  total 
or  monuments  in  making  for  peace  and^  length  of  10,385  fe;t. 

harmony  between  the  peoples  of  Chile  and  \      Hollowed  out  of  solid  rock,  the  tunnel  as 

Argentina  was  announced   to  the  world   in    opened  is  ;iO0o  feet  below  the  crest  of  the 
"^November    last,    when    the    tunnel    working    Andes,     It  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 

forces  of  the  Trans-Andean  Railroad  build-    famous  Simplon  Tunnel  and  large  enough  ti 

ers  met  In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  at    '         " 

mathematical  boundary  separating  the 

countries. 

This  tunnel  has  often  been  referred  t 
^the  highest  in   the  world.     Its  altitud 

higher  than  that  of  any  other  tunnel  of  equal    the    revolul 

or  greater  length.    The  famous  Galera  Tun-    South   America 

nel,  on  the  Oroya  road  in  Peru,  is  higher,    life. 

but  it  is  only  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  v.     It    was    an    Italian    workman,    operating 

bore  completing   the    railroad    line   between  ^under  a  British  engineer,  In  the  employ  of 

Chile  and  Argentina,     The  latter,  which  is  \n  Anglo-American, firm,  and  thus  complet- 


■  rolling-stock  of  the  standard  gauge  to 
pass  through.  It  is  expected  that  by  May  25 
of  the  present  year  trains  will  be  running 
through.  This  will  make  a  most  appropriate 
feature  in  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
which  gave  to  both  these 
nations   their    independent 
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ing  the  project  of  two  Chilean  brothers  (we  Pacific.     With  facilities  of  transport  it  is  rea- 

quote  from  the  February  number  of  the  Bui-  '"^iff.  V ' . 'TClt  *iV  ^JZ'l'^Tf  l!!!^.„^nn 

7    .         r      1        I               •        1     i>                  f      1  nithcrto  found  tlieir  sole  ports  of  shipment  on 

lettn    of    the    International    Bureau    of    the  ti^^.  Atlantic  seaboard  will  ultimately  turn  to  the 

American    Republics)    who   placed    the    fuse  Pacific,  and  vice  versa.     As  a  medium  of  ocean 

v"  for  the  demolition  of  the  rocky  barrier  and  traffic  the  importance   of  the   route  cannot  be 

1              1-          r                   •     *•  ^       u:^u  ;.  ('verestimated.    At  present  South  America  is  to 

opened  up  a  Ime  of  communication  which  is  -^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  commercial  appanage  of  Eu- 

likely  to  change  political  relations  in  bouth  rope.    On  the  east  coast  the  trade  of  the  United 

America  and  commercial  conditions  through-  States  with  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  has  been 

out  the  world.'  handicapped  by  inadequate  shipping,  and  also  by 

^^                .   *                   ,       .             ^-        1      •  the  fact  that  the  east  coast  to  the  south  of  the 

Commenting   upon    the   international    sig-  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  continent  is  really  much  nearer  to 

nificance  of  this  achievement,  and  noting  the  luirope  than  to  the  United  States  with  the 
fact  that  the  tunnel  reduces  the  running  time  added  advantage  of  more  favorable  sailing  con- 
between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  from  ^I'ticns  and  the  west  coast  is  as  remote  by  sea 
*  1  •  r  I  1  from  Aew  i  ork  as  it  is  from  Liverpool  or 
nearly  four  days  to  thirty-four  hours,  the  Hamburg.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  corn- 
editor  of  t\\t  Bulletin  says:  pleted  a  different  condition  will  prevail.     Then 

the  United   States,  especially  its  manufacturing 

So  long  as  the  chief  exports  of  the  countries  sections,   will  enjoy  a  tremendous  advantage  in 

interested  continue  to  be  raw  materials  no  great  respect   to  all   that   portion   of    South    America 

changes   may   be   expected    in   the   character  of  situated    on    or    commercially    tributary    to   the 

products    transported    to    the    seaboard,    though  Pacific.     Already   the   opening  of   the   Tehuan- 

the  volume  will  inevitably  be  greatly  augmented,  tepee  line  across  Mexico  and  of  the  interoceanic 

Argentine  grains,  hide.s,  and  beef,  and  Chilean  route  in  Guatemala  has  augmented  the  volume 

copper    and    nitrates,   will   continue   to   be    sent  of  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic.    With 

abroad  by  the  sea,  but  in  the  development  of  a  ^he  Buenos  Aires- Valparaiso  route  open  to  easy 

greater   commercial   volume   between   the   coun-  transport,  Chile  and  Peru  will  no  longer  be  cut 

tries  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  Amer-  off  from  the  great  streams  of  the  world's  com- 

ica  and  in  the  transport  of  lighter  manufactured  nierce.     They  will  be  in  direct  and  constant  in- 

goods  from  Europe  and  America  the  rail  route  tercoursc   with    the   countries   to   the   east   and 

will  prove  a   formidable  rival.     Though   Brazil  will   be    brought    proportionately    close   to    Eu- 

and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  washed  by  the  rope,   and    a    long    step    will    be    taken    toward 

Atlantic,  vast  tracts  of  rubber-growing  districts  South  American  solidarity  by  bringing  the  cap- 

of  the  one  and   of   the  i^ricultural  and   cattle  itals  of  the  west  coast  under  the  same  influences 

sections    of    the    other    he    far    nearer    to    the  as  those  of  the  east. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR   CHINA   IN   THE  RAILROAD 

QUESTION 


I 


N  the  Far  Eastern  Revieic  for  November  On  the  17th  day  of  June,   kSoS,  when  China 

last    (ieorge    Bronson    Rea,    M.E.,    has  ^l^"tracted    her    foreign    loan    for    the    Peking- 

r        ^1  •         ^                            •            "11  Aewchwang  line,   she   voluntarilv  admitted  the 

a  few  things  to  say  concerning  railway  loan  ^^-^^^^^^^  ^,f^^  ^^^  ^,^^j^l^  ^.^^^  'incompetent  to 

agreements  m  China  and  their  relation  to  the  honestly  administer  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign 

Open  Door  which  are  well  worth  reading.   In  loan  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  investor.    And 

the  development  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  the  ^V^^''"}?  ^"^-'^  Placed  her  financial  probity  in  ques- 

•   *.«^  «i  *u«*.  i .1 ^^A  o.'^^^  ^Qr^Q  k«,  k«««  tion  she  has  been  forced  through  successive  simi- 

interval  that  has  elapsed  since  1898  has  been  ,^^  agreements  to   follow  a  practice  which  no 

an  epoch-making  period,  pregnant  with  the  other  nation  in  the  world  would  tolerate  for  an 

most  important  issues  for  the  future  of  that  instant.    .    .    .    While  Giina  could  give  ample 

vast  countrv.     Twelve  years  ago  China  was  ^^'curity  and  pay  good  interest  she  could  not  be 

u-ij   •     *u«  u  Jj,  ^c  ,.\.^«,^«.«^o  ««  1  trusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  monev.    And 

a  mere  child  m  the  hands  of  promoters  and  ^^^^j^.^  ^^^^,  provisions  of  loan  agreement^  based 

concession ists;    to-day    she    is    asserting    her  ^n  these  principles  China  has  been  deprived  of 

national    dignity    and    demanding    fair    play  authority  in  her  own  affairs,  and  the  national, 

at     the     hands'  of     the     Powers.       Twelve  commercial,   and    political    interests   of   money- 

rM  •        k    1    4.      «!«,;«.    «.u^    ;«^^r«  lenders    advanced    without    coming    into    direct 

years  ago  China  had   to  admit   the   mcom-  ^^^^^j^,^  ^^r,^^^  ^^^^  Qp^.„  j)^^^,^  doctrine. 

petencc  and  dishonesty  of  her  native  railway 

officials;  to-day  she  can  point  to  at  least  one  This    Peking-Newchwang    loan    w^as    for 

line, — the     Peking-Kalgan,     130     miles     in  <£2,300,o<X)  for  a  term  of  forty-five  years; 

length, — "  constructed  entirely  with  Chinese  and  China  entered  into  an  agreement  with 

money,  and  by  Chinese  engineers,  there  being  the    British   &   Chinese   Corporation    which 


not 
in  any 


a  single  foreigner  employed  on  the  line    practically  gave  them  control  of  the  property, 
nv  capacity."     Mr.  Rea  says:  It  also  "  inserted  a  wedge  for  British  railway 
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principles  which,  if  driven  home,  woulJ 
effectively  destroy  the  chance  of  American  or 
Continental  railway  supplies  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  China,"  The  chief  engineer  was  to 
be  a  British  subject,  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  railway  staff  were  also  to  be 
Europeans.  The  accountant  of  the  line  was 
to  be  European  as  well.  Naturally  Russia 
objected  to  the  "  foreign  control  of  the  line," 
but  the  objection  was  withdrawn  after  an 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  with  re- 
gard to  the  respective  spheres  of  railway  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The 
line  «as  so  successful  that  a  dividend  of  i8 
per  cent,  was  paid  in  \<io%;  and  out  of  the 
surplus  profits  the  new  Kalgan  line  was  con- 
structed (as  stated  above,  entirely  by  Chi- 
nese) at  a  cost  of  over  £1,100,000,  or  half 
the  value  of  the  loan.  It  was  natural  that 
"  under  these  circumstances  the  Chinese 
should  chafe  under  the  yolte  which  forced 
them  to  acknowledge  the  chief  engineer  as 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  road."  As  was  to 
be  expected,  British  railway  principles  largely 
prevail  on  the  Imperial  railways.  Large  en- 
gineering works  were  erected  at  Shanhikwan, 
justifying  the  conclusion  that  the  corporation 


(This  offieial  Iinn  Riled  many  Imporranr  gnvern- 
menial  posts,  [nclncllng  those  of  Cirnnd  t'otinelUor, 
rresldent  o(  (he  Board  of  Interior,  Viceroy  of  Han- 
rhurlo.  and  Dlrector-Gcoeral  of  the  TIentsln-Pukow 
Itallvi'S]'.  He  Ik  non'  at  Pcklug  n»  the  head  of  the 
Empprlal  Railway  Board.  He  Is  resarded  aa  one  of 
China's  most  fapalile  aod  honest  eieciitlvem 

aimed  at  "  a  monopoly  of  road  and  bridge 
construction  throughout  the  empire." 

Willi  engineers  in  charge  specifying  standards 
and  following  bridge  principles  prevailing  in 
Great  Brit.im,  the  logical  cud  meant  the  m(mi>p- 
olization  of  the  Chinese  market  for  British  steel 
mamifactiirers.  ^ 

The  Peking-Hankow  loan  of  i£4,500,c*oo 
at  4  per  cent,,  placed  through  Belgian  finan- 
ciers, was  much  more  favorable  to  China  than 
the  Peking-Newchwang  one,  China  secured 
the  option  of  redeeming  the  entire  loan  after 
ten  years.  Though  only  Belgian  or  French 
products  were  purchased,  and  the  Belgian 
chief  engineer  drew  up  the  plans,  complete 
harmony  existed  during  the  constniction  of 
the  line.  When  the  time  came  China  exer- 
cised her  rights,  replaced  the  Belgian  officials 
with  her  own  men,  and  is  now  controlling 
the  property  free  from  any  restrictions  or  in- 
terference. 

The  Shanghai-Nanking  loan  of  1903,  for 
£3,25o,cxx)  at  5  per  cent.,  was  for  fifty  years, 
repayable  at  102;^  after  twelve  and  one-half 
years  and  at  par  after  twenty-five  years. 
The  engineer-in-chief  was  appointed  by  the 
British  &  Chinese  Corporation,  anti  he  had 
practical  control  over  disbursements. 
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Only  favored  British  manufacturers  were  per-  ordering  of  materials,  and  everything  was  pur- 

mitteci  to  tender  for  supplies,  and  only  British  chased    from    America;    so    Americans    cannot 

material     was     recommended     and     purchasecj.  hope  to  stand  on  a  pedestal  and  lay  claim  to  any 

.     .     .     Only  the  most  approved  materials  found  superior   virtues.     The   German-built   Shantung 

their  way  into  the  make-up  of  the  road.     .     .     .  line  cost  $46,000  gold  per  mile.     The  most  diffi- 

It    is    undoubtedly    the   best    equipped    road    in  cult    engineering    railway    proposition    was    the 

China  and   a   standing  object-lesson   of   British  road  from  Peking  to  Kalgan  mentioned  above, 

railway  principles  adapted   to  Chinese   require-  which   included  over  a  mile  of  tunneling,  and 

ments.  whose  engines  are  the  most  powerful  in  China. 

>-ii  .             1  T\\\s  cost  onlv  about  $41,000  per  mile. 

The    Chinese,    however,    charge    extrava-  a     n  r      ri                 ^        \         r                  1 

gance   and   unnecessarj^  expenditure   on    the  ,   As  Mr    Rea  remarks,  these  figures  speak 

part  of  the  engineer-in-chief.     The  corpora-  ^"^  themselves, 

tion,  **  placed  In  an  unpleasant  light,  answers  They  tell  the  story  that  China  is  forced  to  ex- 

thaf  while  the  road  has  cost  more  than  anv  1^^"/^   T""^'  T-\-  ^°'.  ^''''   ^^^^^"-^""t   roads 

,        .     ^1  .          .               I                .              ,.  '  under  the  restrictmg  terms  of  loan  agreements 

other  m  Chma,  due  to  the  superior  quality  ^i^^^^  ^he  would  if  left  mitrammeled  in  the  super- 

of  the  construction  and  material,   the   total  vision     and     control    of     expenditures.    .    .    . 

would  have  been  greatlv  reduced  had  it  not  PV"a    could    more    than    double    her    railway 

been   for  the   many   'combines]   among  the  {njddjng^if  unm^^^^^^ 

Chinese  officials  to  raise  the  prices  for  land  t^          '     ^  r     -n       /      l 

,  ,    11    ^  n  lo  quote  Mr.  Rea  further: 

and  ballast.  ^ 

After  citing  several  other  loans  Mr.  Rea  ^^''}^^  credit  is  good.  Her  finances  need  re- 
j^'i^u  ^  £.  x^u  organizing,  and  it  will  come  in  time.  Her  bonds 
gives  details  as  to  the  cost  of  some  of  the  ^^e  eagerly  accepted  by  the  investing  public, 
more  important  railways  In  China,  w^hich  m  ...  If  international  protestations  of  friend- 
brief  are  as  follows:  ship  to  China  are  sincere  and  there  exists  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  maintain  the  open  door  and  fur- 

The    most    expensive    loan-built    railway    in  ther    foreign     trade    relations,     every    country 

China,  the  Shanghai-Nanking,  cost  $53,000  per  should  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  permitting 

mile.    The  American-built  Shamshui  branch  of  China  exclusive  control  of  her  loan  funds  for 

the   Canton-IIankow   line  was  the  inost  costly  railway  purposes.    .    .    .    It  is  time  China  was 

to  China :  alleged  extravagance  prevailed  in  the  accorded  fair  play. 


THE    NEW    JUNGLE    RAILROAD    OF    SOUTH 

AMERICA 

TpHE    most    fascinating    river    in    all    the  itless   wealth-producing  power  of   this  vast 

world,  excepting  perhaps  the  Nile,  is  region  is  thus  described  in  the  Bulletin  of 

the  mighty  A*mazon,  draining  two  and  a  half  the   International   Bureau  of  the  American 

million  square  miles  of  South  America.    But  Republics: 

whereas  the  attractions  of  the  river  of  Egypt  j^^h  is  the  heart  of  South   America.     It  is 

lie  in  survivals  of  a  historic  past, — with  all  destined  to  make  the  names  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 

the  associations  that  gather  round  its  temples  and  Brazil  well  known  in  the  consuming  mar- 

and   other  monuments  of  bygone  greatness,  kets  of  the  world  long  after  the  tin  of  the  first, 

X  ^L       •            I   X  11     X           •            Si       u  the  copper  of  the  second,  and  the  diamonds  of 

of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,— the  charm  ^^e  third  are  forgotten.     The   mineral   wealth 

of  the  South  American  waterway  is  its  very  of  all  three  repubhcs  may  become  exhausted, 

youth,  its  boundless  stretches  of  virgin  terri-  but  the  agricuhural   resources  will  increase  as 

torv,  its  enormous  fertile  areas  awaiting  cul-  ^'"^^  ?oes  on.  and  as  the  land  becomes  more 
'  '  '  K  ^x  I  •!  X  ^u  A^i  accessible.  In  the  areas  contiguous  to  the  great 
tivation  A  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlan-  divers,  such  as  the  Madeira,  the  present  prod- 
tic  the  Madeira  River  empties  into  the  Ama-  nets  are  rubber  and  cacao.  .  .  .  But  the  rc- 
zon,  after  having  flowed  900  miles  from  its  sources  of  the  heart  of  South  America  will  not 

source  at  the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Ma-  ^l^''^'^"'*^;^  ^  ^^T\  ^""'"^  ^"^^  *n  '"^'J^"^  ^'^^• 
f  .  ^u  X  *•  L  n  \-  '  J  Above  the  level  of  the  river  vallevs  lie  areas 
more  rivers,  on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  and  ^f  ^.q^^i  richness  and  fertilitv.  Subtropical  prod- 
Brazil.  The  area  drained  by  the  Madeira  and  nets,  such  as  cinchona  and  the  citrus  trees, 
its  affluents  nearly  equals  that  of  the  State  grow  there;  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  have  no 

of  IVxas,  to  which  must  be  added  thousands  I>,^"^^  ^^^^^  "^^^^^^  c^.^U  I""!  *''"  ^^^'1'  P"*'*"^^  ?" 

r                      -1          r          *•              -.       -^          •  the  year  round.     Still  higher  on  the  mountain- 

of   square   miles   of   contiguous   territory   in  .j^e    ...    are   fertile  vallevs  destined  some 

eastern    Bolivia,    Peru,    and    Brazil,    all    of  day  to  be  granaries  contributing  in  com  and 

which    have    their   only  outlet   through    the  wheat  to  the  world's  food  supply. 

Madeira  and  Mamore.    The  practically  lim-  To-day,  for  want  of  a  railway,  "the  cn- 
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THE   VAST   REGION   TAPPED   BY   THE   NEW   JUNGLE   RAILROAD   OF   SOUTH   AMERICA 


tire  area  is  as  commercially  unapproachable 
as  It  was  one  hundred  years  ago." 

The  Madeira  River  is  navigable,  even  for 
ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  San  Antonio,  660 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Amaion,  but 
beyond  that  point  for  a  distance  of  zoo  miles  to 
tfie  mouth  of  the  Mamore  River  it  is  a  series  of 
rapids  and  falls  of  such  stupendous  force  that 
no  device  of  man  can  be  conceived  to  carry 
exports  or  imports  on  the  river  itself  to  a  point 
above  the  dangerous  water  where  steam  navi- 
gation is  E^ain  available.  Canals  have  been  pro- 
jected, but  the  idea  has  been  discarded  as  im- 
practicable ;  schemes  of  roads  or  of  tracks  for 
vessels  have  been  conceived  only  to  be  aban- 
doned. These  rapids  must  in  some  way  be 
passed,  .  .  .  and  the  only  solution  of  Ihc 
problem  is  the  railway. 

The  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway  is  no 
new  project.  As  long  ago  as  1851  the  nine- 
teen falls  and  rapids  of  the  Madeira  and 
Mamore  rivers  we  re  _  reported  by  a  United 
States  naval  officer  as  "  the  sole  obstacle  to 
continuous  river  navigation  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  Vinchuta  in  Bolivia,  a  distance 
of  2300  miles."  On  November  i,  1871, 
Col.  George  Earl  Church  at  San  Antonio 
"  turned  the  first  sod  for  a  railway  that,  with 
the  faith  of  a  Columbus,  he  firmly  believed 
would  open  to  commerce  and  immigration  a 
country  unsurpassed  in  latent  wealth  by  any 


unoccupied  territory  of  equal  extent  on  the 
face  of  the  plobe." 

The  undertaking  was  doomed  to  disaster. 
Unforeseen  difficulties  "swamped  the  enter-  ■ 
prise  before  construction  had  proceeded  be- 
yond the  preparation  of  plans  and  a  few  miles 
of  survey."  In  1878  "work  was  carried  on 
faithfully  for  one  year,"  with  the  result  that 
"  a  survey  of  320  miles  had  been  cut  through 
the  forest,  a  train  run  on  completed  tracks 
for  4  miles,  and  the  right  of  way  established 
by  clearing  for  25  miles."  Then  the  project 
failed  again  "  from  a  variety  of  causes." 
To-day  the  railway  is  almost  an  accomplished 
fact.  American  engineers  have  taken  up  the 
work  where  it  was  abandoned  by  their  con- 
freres a  generation  ago.  Modern  science 
(with  its  branches  of  hygiene  and  thera- 
peutics), including  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity, has  expedited  the  work  marvelously. 
In  1878  the  working  force  never  exceeded 
lOOO  men  at  any  one  time.  To-day  2';oO  arc 
engaged.  In  1878  the  operating  outfit  con- 
sisted of  one  locomotive  with  one  platform 
car.  To-day  the  railway  has  been  built  a 
distance  of  46  miles;  five  first-class  engines 
are  running,  and  six  more  are  on  the  way. 
Thirty  years  i^ro  the  mortality  among  the 
workmen  was  23  per  cent.    To-day  the  rec- 
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ord  of  deaths  stands  at  four  white  men  dur-  almost  exactly  the  same  distance  from  Fail- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Almost  all  of  the  ama  to  Buenos  Aires.  Comparing  these  vast 
line  beyond  the  46  miles  on  which  trains  are  lines  with  the  little  200-mile  road  from  the 
running  is  graded.  Madeira  to  the  Mamore,  the  Bulletin  pre- 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  diets  that  **  this  seemingly  obscure  railway 
wonders  and  possibilities  of  the  Cape  to  in  the  jungle  will  ultimately  carry  on  its 
Cairo  railroad,  with  its  total  length  of  5700  roadbed  more  traffic  and  do  more  to  develop 
miles,  of  which  over  4200  have  been  com-  an  area  almost  boundles  in  extent  and  poten- 
pleted.  That  portion  of  the  Pan-American  tialities  than  the  10,000  miles  of  Cape  to 
Railway  limited  to  South  America  measures  Cairo  and  Pan-American  together." 


AN    ITALIAN    VIEW    OF  WOMAN    IN     MODERN 

SOCIETY 

» 

TN  the  Rassefrna  Nazionale,  one  of  the  most  in  fact,  man  is  now  only  thinking  of  himself 
^  sedate  Italian  reviews,  Signor  Mazzei  and  the  woman  is  rapidly  following  in  his  foot- 
j.  .  f  1  •  steps,  with  her  infatuation  of  wanting  to  make 
discusses  in  a  very  trank  manner,  going  money "  or  to  prove  her  "  equal  rights."  Who 
straight  to  the  point,  the  question  of  woman's  are  suffering  by  all  this?  The  children,  who 
influence  in  the  society  of  to-day  all  over  the  are  not  responsible  and  consequently  are  un- 
world.  He  opposes  all  those  radicals  who  ^vittingly  the  victims  of  a  false  environment, 
consider  woman  as  a  being  apart,  without  It  is  truism  that  woman  is  the  soul  of  the 
taking  into  account  her  inevitable  duties  family.  She  is  the  necessary  center  from 
toward  the  family  and  society  in  general,  whom  everything  emanates  and  often  her 
Evidently  he  believes  that  if  man  has,  be-  devotion  averts  many  misfortunes, 
sides  his  family  duties,  a  social  mission  which  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  abandons  her  home,  who  will 
he  cannot  avoid,  woman,  too,  has  been  as-  bring  up  and  guide  the  children?  What  satis- 
signed  by  nature  to  her  social  obligations,  and  faction  can  a  man  find  in  his  home  life  with- 

she  likewise  cannot  escape  them.     He  says:  out  a  woman?     He  will  seek  pleasure  outside 

and  the  children  will  frequent  the  streets,  where 
Many  have  seen  in  the  different  conditions  ihey  will  meet  bad  companions,  and  even  the 
of  men  and  women  an  injustice  because  they  strongest  will  be  tempted  into  the  ways  of  cor- 
have  only  studied  one  side  of  the  woman  ques-  ruption.  .  .  .  At  every  age  man  feels  the 
tion  without  taking  into  consideration  the  chil-  materialistic  influence  of  his  opposite  sex.  As 
dren,  who  also  have  a  right  to  be  well  brought  a  child  he  not  only  receives  nourishment  from 
up  and  educated.  These  observers  do  not  seem  his  mother  but  her  example  and  advice  do  as 
to  realize  that  if  we  neglect  our  children  the  much  to  shape  his  character  as  her  first  instnic- 
logical  consequence  of  the  mistake  is  that  the  tion  does  his  education.  When  a  young  man» 
coming  generations  will  try  to  render  the  woman  the  woman,  whom  he  loves  will  ennoble  him,  or 
in  all  respects  equal  to  man,  enjoying  the  same  make  him  a  coward.  Later,  when  a  husband,  it 
rights  and  having  the  same  duties.  In  the  ab-  will  be  the  wife  who  will,  with  her  kindness, 
stract  all  this  appears  equitable,  but  if  we  go  to  encourage  him  to  remain  honest,  broaden  his 
the  root  of  the  question  we  can  easily  see  that  moral  scope,  and  stimulate  his  ambitions.  It  is 
the  results  are  disastrous.  If  nature  made  beyond  dispute  that  women  have  always  had  a 
woman  equal  to  man  for  her  nobility  she  also  vast  power  for  good  or  evil  over  mankind, 
made  woman  unlike  him  in  her  aptitudes  as  .1.1 
well  as  dissimilar  in  her  attributes.  Therefore,  li  a  woman  is  alone  in  the  world  and  has 
all  this  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  to  earn  her  living,  this  Italian  writer  con- 
be  a  diversity  in  the  mission  of  each  sex.  eludes,  she  should  then  work,  yet  choose  an 
Signor  Mazzei  observes  that  to-day  the  employment  or  career  best  adaptable  to  her 
family,  especially  among  the  working  classes  sex,  as,  for  example,  teaching,  especially  in 
all  over  the  world,  is  in  a  bad  condition,  that  the  elementary  schools.  "  But  if  instead  she 
it  has  lost  its  physical  strength  and  has  been  does  not  need  to  earn  her  livelihood  she 
reduced  to  a  level  below  that  which  it  was  should  occupy  herself  toward  the  good  of 
intended  to  maintain  for  the  good  of  so-  society.  Her  gentleness  and  kindness  make 
ciety.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  family  her  indeed  superior  to  man.  She  should 
"  no  longer  desires  to  assume  its  responsibili-  teach  hygiene,  give  advice  and  bring  joy  to 
ties  toward  the  different  affinities  which  com-  the  poorer  classes.  It  seems  to  me  that  her 
pose  *  society.*  "  mission  would  be  thus  complete." 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  RED'FLANNEL  SAVINGS  BANK  Such  savings  banks  are  called  "  mutual. 

*  -,„     ,        ,                 L          .      1         i'-  There  are  about  640  of  them  in  the  United 

QNE    day    last    month    a    hard-workmg  g^^^^^^     j,,   ^,^^   j^   deposited   more    than 

woman,    the    wife    of    a    New    York  $3  100,000,000,-of  which  nearly  one-third 

tailor  in  a  small  way   went  out  to  market.  ;^  .^  ^^^  ^^^.        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.  York  City 

In   her  hurry  she  left  the  apartment  door  ^^^  Brooklyn  alone. 

ajar.     Moreover,  she  forgot  to  replace,  un-  j^^j^  ^  ^^^^        -^  -^  .^  ^^^  ^^^er  cities,— 

der    the    mattress,    the    red-flannel    bag    in  g^^^^^      ^j,^^^        Philadelphia,     Pittsburg, 

which  she  and  her  husband  kept  their  sav-  ^^^^i^         Cleveland,    Milwaukee,   Minne- 

ings  of  fifteen  years,— some  diamonds,  a  gold  ^^y^^^  g^   p^^j^  ^^j  g^  Francisco, 

watch   and  $1400  cash.  "  Mutual  "  here  means  co-operative.    For 

Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  she  came  j^j^  ^ut  of  every  $10  the  New  York 
back,— but  the  red-flannel  savings  bank  was  ^^^j^  ^^y.^  ^^^^^^  ,^j  j,,^  deposj. 
gone.  At  last  reports,  the  police  detectives  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  Compare  the  inter- 
had  not  recovered  the  money.  ^^^            ,^^^,  j,^^^            -^^  depositors  with 

The  pity  of  such  a  loss  is  more  than  per-  ^^^  dividends  its  stockholders  get. 

sonal.    It  is  a  national  calamity.    The  vague  j^   ^^^^^j   ^^^.        ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   „„ 

distrust  of  all  banks   follows   the   popular  stockholders.    Supervision  is  by  trustees  who 

Ignorance   of   the   difference    in    nature   be-  ^^^^  ^.-^^^^^             ^^^e  depositors'  money 

twccn  a  business  man  s  bank  and  a  true  say-  j^^,    ^         ^„,     -^^^  gih-edge  first 

mgs  bank.     Ignorance  was  the  root  of  this  ^^^tgages  on  real  estate,  railroad  bonds,  and 

small  tragedy,  and  it  is  also  the  root  of  the  j^^  jjj^^ 

national  phenomenon  of  extravagance,  now  j^^^^;^^      jd  ^^^ied  last  year  from  z'A 

in  wide  notice  of  the  newspapers.  to  4  per  cent.    The  average  was  3.85. 

Let  us  cat  and  drmk,  for  to-morrow  the  Country  dwellers,  outside  of  New  York, 

bank  may  fail,— that  recklws  spirit  of  rich  j^^^  j^          ^d  New  England,  will  find 

and  poor  IS  one  cause  of  the  Congressional  ^^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^j^     ^^^  ^^  ^^„d.    Indeed, 

investigations  mto  the  high  cost  of  living  ^^     ^[jj  ^^j  few  savings  banks  of  anv  kind. 

Several  other  legislative  bodies  are  like-  j,^^^  j^  ^^^  j^^i^jes  the  1061  "stock"  sav- 

wise  getting  evidence  on   the   relation   be-  j^     j,^^    ^^j^^  ^^^  operated  for  the  profit 

tween  American  wages  and  the  higher  cost  ^^  ^^^  shareholders,  like  any  other  private 

of  eg^and  meat,  and  milk,  and  so  on,  and  i^^sincss  enterprise,  the  number  of  institu- 

of  tarifi-protected  manufactures.  ^-^^^  -^  ^^^^^1    jngdequate  in  some  sections. 

Meanwhile   the   good   old    maxim   holds  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  f^           ^^^  ^  f^^  g^^^^   ^„„. 

true,  that  the  real  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  j^j^    ^^^^,  ^^^^.^  ^d  mutual  banks,  too.— 

the  citizen  s  margin  for  saving.    As  long  as  j  ^      -^^  ^jj . 
stories  like  the  above  continue  to  be  typical, 

in  the  experience  of  financial  editors  and  n*i«ware  2 

bankers,  it  will  continue  a  leading  duty  of  Aritiinsas  ].].......]]]....]........    e 

the  public-spirited  to  learn  where  sums  like  Indiana  d 

that  $1400  can  be  placed  with  profit  and  M^t'nnl''. '..'.'..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.    3 

safety.                ^  Wyoming 1 

THE  TRUE  SAVINGS  BANK  ?*!fh^°.::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::  $ 

¥T  would   have  meant   the  difference   of 

fifteen  years'  work  to  the  unlucky  tailor  That  shows  why  only  one  American  sav- 

if  he  had  understood  that  he  was  living  in  ings  bank  deposit  in  every  five  is  outside  New 

the  veiy  center  of  true  savings  banks, — the  England  and  the  six  "  Eastern  "  States. 

kind  that,  humanly  speaking,  make  no  "  in-  And  in  half  a  dozen  States  there  are  no 

side  profits,"  take  no  risks,  and  do  not  fail,  savings  banks  at  all. 
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A  UNITED  STATES  SAVINGS  BANK?  These  banks  will  then  proceed  to  lend 
the  money,  receiving  as  security  perhap*  ■ 

ADD    to    the   scarcity   of   savings   banks  mortgage  on   the  very  house  of  the:  looM 

throughout  great  sections  of  the  United  hearth-brick,  or  the  promissory  note  of  the 

States,— the    entire   absence    of    any    banks  yery  merchant  who  sold  the  red  flannel  or 

whatever  in  32,000  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  the  stocking. 
— and  a  void  appears,  to  fill  which  a  postal 

savings  bank  has  been  recommended  by  the  WHAT  A  "SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT"    HAY 

Republican  party.     It  is  being  urged  by  the  MEAN 

present  Administration.  *  • 

Excepting  Germany,  America  is  now  the  *'\\^E  have  no  savings  banks  in  our 
only  great  country  without  a  postal  savings  neighborhood,  but  there  is  a  Nation- 
bank.  No  less  than  thirty-four  nations  have  al  bank,  a  State  bank,  and  a  trust  com- 
such  systems,  in  which  $2,000,000,000  have  pany, — and  each  has  a  '  savings  department.' 
been  deposited  by  40,000,000  thrifty  citizens.  Isn't  that  good  enough  ?  " 

The  hot  contest  in  the  Senate  last  month,  The  Middle- Westerner  who  wrote  thus 

over  Senator  Carter's  bill,  brought  out  a  lot  last   month   was   confused,    and    naturally, 

of   information,    personally   and   financially  Was  his  money  any  safer  if  put  in  at  the 

valuable.  third  window  on  the  left,  where  the  sign 

Bankers  don't  like  the  plan,  even  if  the  read  "  Savings  Department,"  than  it  would. 

Government  is  to  pay  only  2  per  cent,  in-  be    at    the    second    window    on    the    right) 

terest,  is  to  limit  single  deposits  to  $500,  and  for  commercial  deposits? 

is  to  act  mostly  as  collecting  agent,  returning  The  answer  is  not  found  in  the  publidiy 

every  dollar  possible  to  some  bank  of  the  matter  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asioci»> 

locality  where  that  dollar  was  saved.  tion,  although  it  emphasizes  departments  at 

Half  a  million   circulars  were  sent  out  evidence  that  postal  savings  banks  are  not 

early  in  February  by  the  American  Bankers'  needed. 

Association.     They  foretold   trouble  if  the  For  every   savings   bank   in   the  United 

bill  were  passed,— -dangers  of  robbers  in  the  States  there  are  nearly  ten  savings  drfart- 

case  of   remote   post-offices,  txpenses   in    in-  mentt.    The  money  saved  through  the  Utter 

stalling  40,000   burglar-proof   safes,    oppor-  adds  ^out  one  and  three-quarter  billiooa  to 

tunities  for  theft  among  thousands  of  extra  the  nearly  four  billions  saved  throi^  the 

clerks,  new  openings  for  the  shifty  debtor  to  former. 

evade  his  creditors  and   the   tax  collector,  But, — is  money  in  the  savings  departnwot 

since  a  postal  savings  deposit  could  not  be  of  a  business  man's  bank  (a  State  bank  or 

.  subject  to  attachment  or  to  tax.  trust  company)  any  safer  than  in  any  other 

Perhaps  the  framers  of  the  bill  can  meet  department?     The  answer  is  No,  with  the 

these   objections.      They   have   already   met  exception  of  eig^t  States, — Michigan,  New 

others,  which  at  first  sounded  serious.  Hampshire,      Connecticut,      Massachusetts, 

For  example:   The   first   idea   was   that  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  California, 

money  handed  in  at  a  given  office  should  find  These   States  have  protected   the   wagje- 

its  way  back  again  to  the  nearest  National  earner,  who  saves  dollar  by  dollar,  through 

bank.     But  National  banks  are  not  allowed  laws  which   require  "savings  department" 

to  lend  money  on   real  estate.     Therefore  money  to  be  invested  quite  differently  from 

State  banks  were  added   to  the  classes  of  the  business  man's  money,  which,  of  course. 

Government    depositaries    for    these    postal  is  usually  loaned  out  again  to  other  busi- 

funds.  ness  men. 

Thus   the   plan   would   work  the   trans-  "  Segregation "  is  insisted  upon.     Savings 

formation  of  millions  of  hoarded  money  into  deposits  must  be  invested  by  tht  bank  only 

'  capital, — money  that  works  and  serves  the  in    certain    mortgages,    bonds,    and    loans. 

people.  Should  the  bank  get  into  trouble,  then  those 

From  the  red-flannel  bag,  or  the  legend-  savings  remain  secured  by  these  investments 

aiy  stocking,  or  the  hole  under  the  loose  which  may  not  legally  be  used  for  any  other 

hetrth-brick,   the   dollars  will   flow  to  the  purpose.     If  they  are  insuffidem,  then  the 

local   postmaster  behind   whom   stands  the  savings  depositor  can  put  in  his  daim  against 

majestic    "  Government    guarantee," — from  the  general  anets  of  the  bank,  just  like  any 

him  to  Washington,  and  dience  back  to  the  other  depositor, 

banks  nearest  the  original  savers.  That  a  postal  sai^ngs  bank  would  be  more 
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trouble  than  it  is  worth  is  debatable.     But  denial  of  the  clerk  and  the  mechanic,  the 

if  the  postal  savings  bank  bill   is  held   up  milhner   and   the   housemaid, — every   "  sav- 

throiigh    the    opposition    of    the    American  ings   department "   will   present   a   personal 

Bankers'   Association,    a   much    heavier    re-  problem. 

sponsibility  will  rest  upon  that  body  in  its  A  bank  can  be  no  safer  than  the  charac- 
efforts,  already  undertaken,  to  secure  laws  ter  of  its  assets,  which  in   turn  are  deter- 
in   all   States  similar  to  those  of  the  eight  mined  by  the  character  of  the  two  or  three 
named, — laws  which  will  render  the  word  men  who  really  manage  that  bank. 
"  savings  "  used  in  connection  with  any  de- 
partment of  any  institution,  anywhere  in  the  MINUS  A  BILLION  DOLLARS 
United   States,   equal   to  the   words   "  trust  ^^ 
funds,"  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  **  AWFUL  crash  in  the  stock  market! 
courts  of  the  most  conservative  States.  Day  after   day,   as   January   closed 

cAviKirc  IM  THP  KiATinMAi    RAWKQ  ^"^    February    began,    the    little    newsboys 

SAVINGS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  BANKS  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  scurried  around  with 

T   AST  month  the  biggest  of  all  banks  that  their  **  early  afternoon  editions." 

hold  a  federal  charter,  the  **  National  By    the    second    week    of    February    the 

City,"  of  New  York,  reported  in  its  circular  newspapers  were  figuring  out  that  sixty  typ- 

a  matter  of  great  moment.     "  There  is  prac-  ical    properties   were   "  worth  "   one   billion 

tically  not  a  National  bank  in  all  the  United  less  than  a  few  months  before. 

States  at  the  present  time  whose  condition  We  were  to  have  a  panic,  declared  Mr. 

is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory."  James  M.  Beck,  the  renowned  corporation 

Now  about  half  of  these  7000  banks  have  lawyer,    compared    to    which    the    so-called 

"  savings  departments."     More  than  $375r  "  Roosevelt     panic "     would     be     a     mere 

000,000  is  thus  held.     But  unless  the  banker  zephyr. 

in  the  case  is  philanthropic  by  choice  no  one  At  such  signs  and  portents  the  great  body 

of  these  3515  savings-banks-within-national-  of  citizens  of  these  United  States  have  been 

banks  is  treating  these  hardly  accumulated  marveling.     They  "  want  to  know," — even 

dollars  any  differently  from  its  regular  com-  though  they  have  not  been  buying  stocks  at 

mercial  deposits.  inflated  prices, — though  they  are  in  the  class 

Thus,  from  the  salary-  and  wage-earner's  of    representative    men    and    women    from 

point  of  view,  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  that  every  section  who  have  written  to  this  maga- 

the   National  banks  have  improved   greatly  zine,  comprehending  and  approving  the  sim- 

over  a  year  ago,  when  several  hundred  were  pie  rule  of  caution  for  investors  indicated  so 

said  to  be  improperly  managed, — or  that  we  often  during  the  last  few  months  in  these 

owe  the  change  to  highly  efficient  supervision  pages, — to  divide  the  dividend  by  the  pur- 

from  Washington,  such  as  the  new  Credit  chase  price. 

Bureau,  which  keeps  tabs  on  the  big  bor-  For  instance:   The  New  York  Central  is 

rowers,  and  the  new  co-operation  of  the  Na-  a  great  and  gilt-edged  railroad,  but  its  stock 

tional  Examiners  with  the  State  and  Clear-  pays  only  $5  per  share  a  year.     Plainly,  the 

ing  House  Examiners.  investor  who  has  access  to  a  safe  4  per  cent. 

All  this  executive  efficiency  cannot  affect  savings  bank  ceases*  to  be  interested  in  "  Cen- 

thc  law  which  now  forbids  National  banks  tral  "  when  it  rises  above  $125  a  share. 

from    lending    on    real    estate    mortgages.  Last  fall  this  stock  reached  $147.     From 

These  arc  the  foundation  of  investment  of  this   eminence   it   dropped   some   $30, — ^and 

trust  funds  and  of  savings.     For  instance,  thereby  again  become  worthy  of  considera- 

thc  best  State  laws  for  savings  banks  pre-  tion  by  people  with  money  to   invest,   not 

scribe  about  two-thirds  of  real  estate  mort-  speculate  with. 

gages  to  one-third  of  more  quickly  salable  Yet  the  reappearance  of  "  Wall  Street " 

things,  such  as  gilt-edge  railroad  bonds.  in  newspaper  headlines  has  aroused  keen  in- 

A  change  in   the   law   has   been   recom-  terest. 

mended  by  the  American  Bankers'  Associa-  What  caused  the  slump? 

tion.     It  18  before  the  National  Monetary  What  part  did  speculation  play? 

Commission.  Will    there    be   another    panic, — another 

UntOy  therefore,  State  and  federal  laws  twinge  of  the  money  hunger  that  gives  pain 

recognise    the    difference    between    trading  to  the  nation  at  large? 

money  and  savings,  between  business  funds  And  what  remedies  are  our  currency  re- 

and  the  slow  dollars  that  mean   the  self-  formers  preparing? 
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HOW  THE  BRAKES  WORKED  concerned  no  more  than-  u  brokers'  diifkitBi^ 

^     ,  ^,     T.    .     i-  T^    1    J  A  little  known  stock,  of  little  worth, — C»»- 

London,  October  21.— The  Bank  of  England  i,,^l,,^  9.  Uftrkina  Coal  fe  Iran— 4ud  mAd 

to-day   raised    its   minimum    rate   of   discount  f^mbus  &  Hocking.  Coal  «  iron,— naa  tOia 

from  4  per  cent,  to  5.  »"  one  day.  from  $8^59  a  share  down  to^S* 

-,-^TTAr«  ,    .  r  ■      -^        •  ^j    :„^4.  Three  firms  of  brokers  failed.     Who  was 

npHAT  brief  announcement  arrived  just 


m  time  to  be  printed  in  these  columns  ^           •               ^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^       ^ 

for  November    1909.    Attention  was  called  ^^    ^^^    \^^^    ^^    gcndcmen    who    make 

to  the  probability  that  before      very  many  ..       j  „  ^^^  ^busc  the  machinery  of  the 

months  "the  explanation  of  the  news  would  g^^^^  Exchange  to  simulate  the  buying  of 

arrive  and  would  be  unpleasant.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  value,— 

It  appeared  that  an  abnormal  amount  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^j^ 

millions  had  been  borrowed  in  London  by  ^^^^^^^^  ^^   ^igh   prices   befdre   the  banks 

American  bankers  and  speculators    to  help  j^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  l^j  ^j,^  „^^ 

push  up  the  price  of  American  stocks.    The  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^       ^^^^  j^j^      j^^^      j„ 

governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  really  g^^   everybody   cares,    whether   investor. 

world  bankers     They  see  far.     When  they  ,^^^5^^           ^^  employee,  to  have  the  facts 

put  the  price  for  their  money,  which  means  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^        jatjon  ^^^^  public  „ 

for  world  money,  up  to  5  per  cent,  from  4,  ^  gamine 

whither  it  had  only  recently  been  raised  y^^  ^^^-^^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^1^  ^^^jj  ^y^ 
from  2>^,  gold  began  to  flow  into  England,  E^^hange  governors  become  "active  in  pre- 
and  away  from  American  stocks.  American  ^^^^.  ^^n^^jn  »  ^  ^hey  were  "ex- 
stocks  began  to  flow  back  to  America.  j .,  ^^  ^^.^^^^  j^^^  j^^  by  the 
"  We  can  do  our  own  financing  without  «  Hughes"  investigating  committee,  whu* 
London's  help,'    a  banking  leader  irritably  ^dded  to  this  report: 

declared.  ,  ,  ,  •  .  "If,  however,  wrong-doing  recurs,  all4' 
But  figures  speak  louder  than  words,  j^  ^^^^jj  ^^  ^^^  blic  at  large  th«i 
The  big  New  York  bank  that  lend  millions  ^^^  Exchange  has  been  derelict  in  exerting 
on  stocks  from  day  to  day  began  to  show  j^  ^^^^  ^„j  authority  to  prevent  it,  we 
swelling  m  that  loan  item.  Enormous  ^^jj^^  ^^at  the  public  will  insist  upon  the 
loans,  too,  were  shifted  to  out-of-town  banks,  incorporation  of  the  Exchange  and  its  sub- 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  high  call  money,  .^j^,„  ^^  ^^^^^  authority  and  supervision." 
which  reached  14  per  cent.  ,  .  ,  ,  Improvement  seems  probable.  Such  re- 
in the  November  article  already  referred  ^^  ^^j^^  ^  ^be  Hocking  coIhqMe,  to^ 
to,  It  was  said  that  the  price  of  stocks  of  ^er  with  the  previous  insane  rise  and  faU 
certain  lar^  industnes  particularly  had  dis-  ^j^in  twelve  minutes  of  $31  per  share  m 
counted  and  anticipated  a  whole  lot  of  pros-  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^j^ber  stock,  indefinite  in 
perity  that  had  not  yet  arrived.  value,— Rock  Island  common,— will  not 
By  last  month  the  shares  in  the  profits  ,y^^  repetition.  There  is  wider  newspaper 
of  the  great  Steel  Corporation  had  been  ^^  magazine  protest,  and  it  is  more  unt- 
marked  down  nearly  $90,000,000 ;  of  Amal-  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^nj  underetood  by  aU  claiM. 
gamated  Copper,  about  $32,000,000;  of 
American  Sugar,  about  $8,000,000,  and  so  NO  PANIC  FOR  THE  PRESENT 

on  in  proportion.  ,  ^    ,     ,    DANIC  prophets  were  busy  last  moodi 

And  on  the  tenth  the  Bank  of  En^and    r    ^j,jig  gj^cks  were  falling  in  price.    Yet 

rate  came  down  again  to  3  per  cent.  tjjQje  anxious  merdiants  and  investors  who 

•me  c-r/u-v  Bv/<uAu/-B  cBBAvc  ^"S  *>*"*  to  underlying  facts  found  diem 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SPEAKS  pretty  soUcL  ' 

r\  N  February  9  the  rights  of  the  Ameri-       Far  different  was  it  three  year*  a9>,  wlim 

^^     can   public   were   recognized  by  the  the  American  financier,  Jacob  H.  Sdiil^ 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  a  manner  with  the  brilliant  French  economist,  Lenq^ 

unprecedented  since  its  first  constitution  in  Beaulieu,  predicted  the  trouble  of  1907  widi 

1817.    It  furnished  the  newspapers  with  the  such  extraordinary,  accuracy, 
detailed  report  of  an  "  investigation,"  in-       For  instance,  just  preceding  die  1907  d** 

stead  of  merely  sununariung  its  condusion  dine  in  eveirthing,  the  representadve  Amev* 

from  evidence  kept  secret  ican  banks  bad'  loaned,  against  eveiy  $I0» 

The  interest  to  the  nation  sweqM  far  be-  that  the  public  had  deposited  in  them,  im; 

yond  the  scandal  being  investigated.    That  less  dim  $io6.    At  the  present  time  dvf 
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are  (oaning  only  $98.    They  are  on  the  saf^  All  the  National  and  State  laws  require  a 

side.  certain  percentage  of  cash  to  be  kept  in  the 

Again:  In  the  autumn  of  1906  the  banks.  In  time  of  panic  it  cannot  be  re- 
banks,  against  every  $100  of  loans  (repre-  leased. 

sented  by  pieces  of  paper  bearing  business  "  We  are  in   the   position   in  which   the 

men's  signatures,  often  without  "  quick  "  se-  country  would  be  if  war  were  declared  with 

curity),  could  show  "  specie," — gold  and  sil-  Canada  and   every  State  were   required  to 

ver, — only    to   the   amount   of   $16.      Now  keep  its  troops  upon  its  own  frontier,  where 

they  can  show  more  than  $22.  they  could  be  cut  to  pieces,  a  few  at  a  time, 

Then  there  was  reckless  endless-chaining  by  an  invading  army.      We  must  therefore 

of  banks  by  speculators  like  Morse,  Heinze,  have   to   some   extent   centralization   of    re- 

and  Thomas.     It  is  not  believed  that  any  serves,  $200,ooo,o<X)  to  $400,ocx),oc)0,  where 

group  as  daring  has  yet  taken  the  place  of  they  can  be  used  when  occasion   requires." 

those  eliminated  figures.  Hence    the   cry   for   a   commanding-general 

Business  is  not  going  as  fast.      By  that  bank,  able  to  throw  reserves  to  any  outpost 

very  fact  there  is  less  drain  on  credit;  nor  where  they  would   do  the  most  good, 

has  slackening  yet   reached   a   point   where  But  this  ability  would  be  abused,  insisted 

careful  students  can  foresee  any  lowering  of  Mr.    Shaw,    thus   voicing   the    "  interior's  " 

the  present  dividends  paid  by  the  strong  rail-  deep    suspicion    of   any    large    collection    of 

roads  and  manufacturing  companies.  money  in  any  one  place,  particularly  if  that 

WANTED:   A  WAY  TO  GET   MONEY  WHEN  ^^^^J^  ^^'^  ^""^^     .        ^,.            ,.      , 

IT  ic  MFFHFn  wheat  coming  into  Minneapolis,  the 

IT  lb  Nccucu  cotton  into  New  Orleans,  creates  a  demand 

Tiif  R.  LESLIE  M.  SHAW'S  home  is  in  for  money.     The  local  bank  would  send  its 

Iowa.      About    banking    matters    he  **  paper "     to     New     York     for     discount. 

feels  as  his  lifetime  neighbors  do,  though  he  Would  it  get  the  money?    Mr.  Shaw  thinks 

himself,  after  being  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  not,  because  this  nation  is  too  "  provincial." 

ury,  is  now  a  banker  in  a  financial  center  of  A  little  farther  on,  however,  Mr.  Shaw 

the  East.  mentioned  that  in  his  own  town  there  is  a 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Vreeland,  on  the  other  private  bank,  a  State  bank,  and  a  National 

hand,  is  a  Congressman   from  New  York,  bank.     In    1907  each   had  money  in   New 

and  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  York  and  Chicago,  but  knew  it  could  get 

Banking  and   Currency  he   represents  that  nothing  but  Clearing  House  certificates, 

body's   understood    wish    for    a   more    cen-  "  So,"   related   Mr.   Shaw,   "  we  decided 

tralized  banking  system  as  the  cure  for  all  to  stand  together  and  pool  our  surplus  cash 

our  financial  ills.  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  then  we  adjourned 

Consequently   many   sparks   flew,   casting  and  went  home." 

much  light  on  both  sides  of  the  "  Central  Then,   one   may   ask,    one's   neighbor   in 

Bank  "  question,  when  Messrs.  Vreeland  and  Iowa  may  be  trusted,  but  not.  one's  central 

Shaw  got  into  an  impromptu  debate  before  banker  in  New  York?     It  is  precisely  this 

the  Republican  Club  of  New  York  on  the  standing   together   and    "  pooling "    surplus 

5th  of  last  month.  cash  that  a  central  bank  signifies  in  every 

Our  system  of  24,000  separate  and  dis-  civilized  nation, — except  the  United  States, 
tinct  State  and  National  banks  simply  "  falls  How  they  do  it  abroad  is  recorded  in  the 
apart,"  Mr.  Vreeland  remarked,  when  un-  works  of  Conant,  Muhleman,  and  others, 
dcr  stress.  Every  great  commercial  nation  To  the  many  students  of  those  works  among 
abroad  is  united  as  to  the  reserves  its  banks  business  men,  bankers,  investors,  and  all- 
hold  and  the  notes  they  are  allowed  to  issue,  around  good  citizens  the  Shaw-Vreeland 
Why  not  adapt  the  principles  that  others  "  debate,"  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
have  found  so  successful  ?  papers  of  February  6,  is  recommended. 

Because,  Mn  Shaw  replied,  wc  are  too  For  it   is   "childish,"   as   remarked   last 

big.    To  give  our  currency  enough  elasticity-  month  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  the  po- 

would    take   an    unprecedented    note    issue,  litical  economist  of  Columbia  University,  to 

Our  double  line  of  banks, — State  and  Na-  expect  that  the  "local"  banking  machine 

tional, — ^would  complicate  its  handling.  still  retained  by  America  can  keep  up  with 

Dnunatic  was  Mr.  Vreeland*s  illustration  the  complex  problems  that  grow  out  of  our 

of  the  absurd  American  "  reserve  system."  importance  to-day  in  world-finance. 


W.   J.   LOCKE,   AN   APOSTLE   OF 
CHEERFULNESS  IN  FICTION 


BY   G.   W.   HARRIS 


AFTER  fifteen  years  of  painstaking  work 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  h  coming  inio  the 
enjoyment  of  a  deserved  popularity 
throughout  the  sci  eral  nations  w  here  ?  ng 
lish  fiction  13  read  His  is  a  iinique  achicvi 
mcnt  — or  at  kast  the  method  of  it  is  unique 
Mr  Locke  has  so  far  mastered  his  tools 
and  his  materials  that  hii  later  novels  stand 
the  test  of  good  literature  the  l)e=l  of  them 
not  onlj  provide  ketn  pleisure  al  the  firit  read 
rcid   again   and   again   without 


losing  thiir 
Furthermore  he  has 
peopkd  the  realm'  of 
his  f  iiicv  with  Imng 
breathing  sentient 
creatures  They  are 
real  people  to  us 
Their  doings  their 
saying''  their  very 
thoughts  have  an  al 
most  startling  vcri 
similitude  despite  the 
fact  that  the  protago 
nists  of  his  dramas 
are  iniariably  among 
the  oddest  most 
quaintly  freakish  and 
fantastical  strangers 
to  conventionality  of 
all  the  heroes  of 
English  fiction  In 
deed      Mr      Locke  s 

without    heroes  — un 


,   dchght 


les 


'    defini 


heroic  enlarging  the 
term  to  mclude  the 
finer  attribute  of  sim- 
ple goodness,  as  well 
as  all  nobility  of  soul. 
He  gave  us  the  first 
article  of  his  artistic 
creed  in  these  words  man  nature") 
from    Marcus    Or- 

deyne's  diarj- :  "  Every  family  has  its  irrepres- 
sible, impossible,  unpractical  member,  its  enfant 
terrible,  who  is  forever  doing  the  wrong  thing 
with  the  best  intentions.  Truth  is  the  enfant 
terrible  of  the  Virtues.  Sometimes  it  puts  them 
to  the  blush  and  throws  them  into  confusion;  at 
others  it  bhisters  like  a  blatant  liar;  at  others, 


again 


thief.     There 
behave." 

He  is  a  truth-seeker  always.  He  oftenest  pre- 
fers to  search  for  truth  in  strange  guises,^in 
the  quirks   and  sallies  of  some  latter-day  re- 


Ilis  coiKcmporaries.  I  have  said  Mr.  Locke's 
method  is  unique:  it  is  almost  as  whimsical  as 
Cervantes'  own.  Indeed,  he  gives  freer  rein  to 
his  own  idiosyncrasies  than  any  other  living 
storj  teller  with  whose  work  1  happen  to  be 
icqiiainted  His  novels  refuse  to  fit  into  any 
known  category  in  the  easy  classification  of  the 
bulk  of  contemporaneous  fiction.  They  insist  on 
ccupjing  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  eldest  son  of  English  parents  some  time 
resident  in  Barbadoes,  William  John  Locke  was 
horn  in  1S63  After  what  must  have  been  a 
'  pretty  thorough  pre- 
liminary preparation 
at  Queen's  Royal 
College,  Trinidad, 
he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  entered 
St  John's  ■  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1881, 
specializing  in  mathe- 
matics. Three  years 
later  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  highest 
honors  in  his  subject, 
winning  the  "  mathe- 
matical  tripos."  How 
he  did  it  was  a  mys- 
terxi  according  to  his 
friends,  one  of  whom 
says  it  was  at  Cam- 
bridge that  he  "  laid 
the  foundation  of  his 
future  career  by  stu- 
diously neglecting  his 
studies."  It  is  averred 
that  he  established  the 
record  of  having  at- 
tended only  one  lec- 
ture throughout  his 
whole  three  years' 
course.  He  read  com- 
paratively  little 
mathematics,  but  in- 
dulged in  "a  three 
"-  years'  orgy  on  Eng- 
lish and  Franch  literature;  he  could  always  be 
found  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  library 
reading  some  old  book  no  one  else  had  ever 
got  hold  of." 

Early  in  his  Cambridge  course'  he  began  writ- 
ing, and  he  published  his  first  short  story  in 
16S2.  But  when  he  left  the  university  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  a  living  forced  him  to  take  up 
teaching,  which  he  followed  thereafter  for  thir- 
teen years.  The  long  vacation  of  nearly  four 
months  each  year,  which  enabled  him  to  travel 
and  write,  was  a  big  advantage  that  he  made  the 
most  of;  but  his  detestation  of  "school-slavery" 
is  vividly  shown  in  Marcus  Ordeyrie's  famooa 
diatribe    against    mathematics, — which,    by   the 
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way,  is  one  of  the  best  denunciations  ever  put  But  after  that  excursion  to  the  playhouse  he 
into  print  of  that  "  utterly  futile  and  inhuman  concluded  wisely  that  the  novel,  not  the  drama, 
subject."  Before  his  baronetcy  came  to  him  was  his  true  medium  of  expression.  It  is  so 
Marcus  had  been  engaged  in  "  teaching  to  chil-  despite  the  fact,  nay,  for  this  very  reason,  among 
dren  the  most  useless,  the  most  disastrous,  the  others,  that  plot  is  almost  the  least  consequential 
most  soul-cramping  branch  of  knowledge  where-  ingredient  in  his  work.  His  intrigues  are  sel- 
with  pedagogues  m  their  insensate  folly  have  dom  more  exciting  than  the  complications  of 
crippled  the  minds  and  blasted  the  lives  of  thou-  commonplace  lives.  Yet  he  is  almost  as  con- 
sands  of  their  fellow-creatures, — elementary  temptuous  of  the  commonplace  as  Meredith,  and 
mathematics.  ...  It  trains  the  mind, — it  therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  distinction  of  style, 
teaches  boys  to  think,  they  say.  It  doesn't.  In  — a  style  so  easy  in  its  flow  that  infinite  pains 
reality  it  is  a  cut  and  dried  subject  easy  to  fit  must  have  gone  into  its  fashioning.  The  de- 
into  a  school  curriculum.  Its  sacrosanctity  saves  velopmcijt  of  character  is  his  supreme  interest, 
educationalists  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble.  The  process  of  individual  soul  growth,  set  forth 
and  its  chief  use  is  to  enable  mindless  young  with  a  rare  and  salutary  sense  of  humor,  con- 
men  from  the  universities  to  make  a  dishonest  stitutes  the  fascination  that  holds  his  readers 
living  by  teaching  it  to  others,  who  in  their  turn  spellbound.  We  love  his  people  for  what  they 
may  teach  it  to  a  future  generation."  are,  not  for  what  they  do  or  say, — though  it  is 

Mr.  Locke  released  himself  from  that  drudg-  the  adroit  harvesting  of  these  fruits  of  charac- 

ery  in  1897  when   he  became   secretary  to  the  tor,  to  be  sure,  that  shows  us  what  they  are. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a  position  The   characters   he  studies   most   closely  and 

he  held  for  eleven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  delineates   with   elaborate  and   loving  care   are 

he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the  extraordinary  characters.    The  men  of  his  choice 

leading  architects*  societies  of  Russia,  Holland,  are  often  almost  weird  variations  from  the  aver- 

Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  eventually  an  honorary  age,    even    in    physical    aspect, — "  queer  "    per- 

associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi-  sonalities, — endowed  with  moral  qualities  beyond 

tects.      Meanwhile    he   had    published   his    first  the  norm,  with  an  unconventional  chivalry  that 

novel,  "  At  the  Gate  of  Samaria,"  in  1895 ;  and  is  none  the  less  real  and  fine  and  moving  because 

followed  it  with  two  others  in  iSgiS,  "  The  Dema-  of  the  grotesqucness  of  its  manifestation.    The 

gogue   and   Lady  Phayre "   and   "  A    Study   in  Beloved  Vagabond  Paragot.  more  of  a  paradox 

Shadows."    These  were  *prentice  work,  albeit  of  than  the  book's  title  can  indicate, — unkempt,  un- 

an    unusual    kind.      "Derelicts"     (1897)     and  shorn,  a  disreputable  idler  and  guzzler,  having 

"Idols"    (1898)   first  attracted  to  their  author  atrociously  long  black  finger  nails,  and  at  the 

the  attention  of  discriminating  readers  of  nov-  same  time  a  diabolical  mastery  of  the  violin  (!  ) 

els,  both  for  their  own  noteworthy  qualities  and  — becomes  a  paragon  of  heroes  when  we  learn 

still   more   for   their  unmistakable    promise   of  of  his  great  sacrifice  for  a  great  love.     And 

more  brilliant  things  to  be  expected  from  the  Paragot  possessed  "  the  divine  sense  of  humor 

same  hand.     Slowly  but  steadily  his  audience  which  rainbows  the  tears  of  the  world."    Said 

grew    with    the    publication    of    "  The    White  Paragot,  "  When  the  soul  laughs  tears  come  into 

Dove"  in  1900,  "The  Usurper"  in   1901,  and  the  eyes."     We  laugh  with  him,  that  way;  we 

"  Where  Love  Is  "  in  1903.  cannot  laugh  at  him.    The  bungling  and  incom- 

"The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne,"  issued  in  pctent  "  Seer  Marcous,"  saved  from  suicide  only 

1905,  was  so  far  superior  to  all  that  had  pre-  by  accident,  is  at  all  times  a  man  of  sensitive 

ceded  it  as  to  mark  the  real  beginning  of  the  honor,  and  because  of  him  the  world  is  a  better 

period  of  Mr.  Locke's  masterwork.    The  earlier  place.    And  Septimus  Dix,  mere  baby  in  worldly 

novels  had   displayed  a  remarkable   talent   for  affairs  and  inventive  genius,  a  sort  of  second 

the  purveying  of  quaint  romanticism,  but  here  edition  of  Marcus,  giving  his  name  and  his  life 

was  the  evidence  of  genius.     The  book  is  still  to  a  poor  ruined  girl, — who  can  read  the  story 

Mr.  Locke's  most  original  and  most  powerful  and  not  have  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for 

achierement ;  ^ough  "The  Beloved  Vagabond"  him? 

(1906),  which  is  probably  the  favorite  among  his  Mr.  Locke's  women  are  never  such  abnormal 

stories  with  a  larger  number  of  readers,  shows  variations   from  type.     But  they  are  vital  fig- 

a  considerable  gain  in  artistry;  and  "Septimus,"  ures;  and  in  Carlotta,  a  waif  from  the  harem, 

which  (after  serial  publication  as  "  Simple  Sep-  he  has  sketched  with   astonishing  mastery  the 

timus")  last  year  became  one  of  the  half-dozen  evolution  of  a  woman  soul. 

**bcst   sellers  '  throughout   the    United    States,  Having  said  all  this,  one  has  conveyed  noth- 

signalizes  a  still  further  advance  in  constructive  ing  of  the  charm  of  these  delectable  tales.    Their 

aUlity.    Whether  his  new  tale,  "  SimOn  the  Jes-  appeal  is  compounded  of  delicate  and  unobtrusive 

ter,"  now  appearing  serially   in   the   American  humor  and  a  gentle  irony,  as  well  as  of  the  gifts 

Magagine,  wiU  prove  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  of  imagination  and  of  language.     Mr.  Locke  is 

"Septimus"  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  tell.     It  a  mild  iconoclast,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to 

promises  well.  inculcate  any  new  philosophy  of  life, — ^beyond 

The  brilliant  success  of  a   stage  version   of  repeatedly  indicating,  by  persuasive  implication 

"  The  Morals  of  Marcus "  in  London  in   1906  rather  than  by  insistent  assertion,  the  prime  im- 

tumed  our  author's  attention  for  a  time  to  the  portance  of  cheerfulness.     "Life  is  a  glorious 

theater  and  led  to  the  production  of  two  orig-  thing,"  he  says.    And  he  proves  it,  even  in  those 

inal  dramas:  "The  Palace  of  Puck,"  1907,  and  hitherto  uncultivated   tracts   of   human   nature 

**  Btttterflies/'  1908,  and  also  in  the  latter  named  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  literary  domain. 

year    of    a    dramatization    of    "  The    Beloved  His  stories  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  noble 

Vagabond."  volume  of  English  fiction. 
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For  a  generation  prior  to  liis  deaih,  in  1882, 
Ralph  WaUlo  I£merson  had  been  the  most 
'  widely  read  of  American  essayists.  He  had  lec- 
tured from  one  end  of  ihe  country  to  the  other 
and  had  attained  a  position  of  intellectual 
leadership  contested  by  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries   and    inherited    by    none    of    his    sue- 
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SKETCHES    BY    tMtlKSON    IN    TIIR    LEAVES    OP    HIS 
COLLEGE   JOURNALS 

(Illustratloa  from   "Tim  JmimaJB  at  Kalpb  Waldo 


cessors.  Much  has  been  written  and  printed 
about  Emerson  since  his  death,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  memorabilia  has  come  to  light;  yet 
the  publication  of  his  journal,'  begun  in  his 
boyhood  days  and  continued  through  half  a 
century  of  active  life,  has  been  deferred  to  the 
present  lime.     It  was  to  this  journal,  the  in- 

'  TTic  JotimalR  of  Ralph  Waldo  Rmernon.  Rdlteil 
hv  Kilward  W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Bmerson  Forben. 
IlnuRlitoa  MIflliD  Company.    2  vols-,  036  pp.     fS.SO. 


timatc  daily  companion  of  the  youthful  seer, . 
tliat  were  first  conimillcd  many  of  the  thoughts 
that  later  found  expression  in  his  essays  and 
lectures.  Not  all  of  this  material  is  reproduced 
in  the  present  edition,  but  the  extracts  chosen 
exemplify  the  range  of  Emerson's  intellectual 
interests  and  activilics  during  his  growing  years. 
The  first  two  volumes  cover  the  years  182&- 
1832.  beginning  with  his  college  days  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  period  of  his  theological 
,-tiuly  and  service  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman. 

Count  Regis  de  Trobriand  was  the  only 
Frenchman  after  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  10 
hold  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  United 
Stales  Army.  The  Count  de  Trobriand  served 
with  distinction  during  our  Gvil  War  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  and  other  federal  commanders.  His 
"'Life  and  Memoirs,"'  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  French,  have  now  been  collected  and 
edited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Alfred 
Post,  and  are  published  in  a  volume  of  500 
pages,  chiefly  in  line  type.  Less  than  half  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  General  de  Trobriand's 
army  record,  since  his  hfe  in  France  and  New 
York  prior  to  the  war  affords  much  material  of 
literary  interest.  General  de  Trobriand  had  be- 
come a  writer  of  distinction  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  military  abilities. 

The  two-vohnne  hic«raphy  of  Richard  Brins- 
Icy  Sheridan,'  by  Walter  Sichel,  is  published  in 
this  country  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
It  is  to  be  said  for  this  work  that  much  new  and 
original  material  has  been  exploited  in  its  prrai- 
aration.  including  a  manuscript  diary  1^  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  evolution  of  Sheri- 
dan's best-known  play,  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," is  traced  through  the  original  prompt-books 
which  contained  Sheridan's  own  corrections. 
There  is  appended  a  general  bibliography  of 
Sheridan's  works,  both  published  and  unpub- 
lished. 

HISTORICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  few 
Americans  who  have  made  historical  writing  a 
career.  His  "  History  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Compromise  of  1850"  is  the  accepted  au- 
thority for  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  His 
rank  as  an  American  historian  entitles  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  a  respectful  hearing  whenever  he  has 
anything  to  say  on  matters  related  to  his  call- 
ing. His  volume  of  "Historical  Essays"*  re- 
cently issued  comprises  estimates  of  contempo- 
rary historians,  journalists,  and  public  men,  as 
well  as  discussions  of  such  topics  as  "  The  Pro- 
fessional Historian,"  "Newspapers  as  Historical 
Sources,"  and  "  The  Writing  of  History."  There 
are  also  suggestive  papers  on  "  The  Presidential 
Office"  and  a  review  of  President  Hayes'  ad- 
ministration. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


"The  People's  Law'"  is  the  tide  adopted  bj 
Charles  Sumner  Lobingier  for  a  book  that  he 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  popular  part  c  pa 
tion  in  law-makins.  This  writer  has  made  an 
exceptionally  careful  study  of  Amer  can  Stat 
constitutions  from  the  Revolut  onary  per  od 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  subm  ss  on  of  the 
written  constitution  to  popular  vote  was  the  be 
ginning  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  reteren 
dum  in  this  country.  Judge  Lob  ng  er  m  stud) 
ing  this  subject,  found  it  neccs  arj  to  follow  tl  e 
development  not  only  of  const  tut  o  s  but  of 
law-making  in  general.  As  h  s  vork  advance  J 
other  questions  presented  themselves  for  d 
cussion,  such  as  the  effect  of  the  process  of 
popular  ratilicaiion.  its  desirab  1  ty  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  science  and  tl  e  resul  s 
toward  which  it  appeared  to  be  tend    g 

In  Prof,  John  Bassetl  Moore  s  ed  I  on  of  the 
works  of  James  Buchanan,'  Vo  umes  I\  a  d 
X.  are  devoted  to  the  most  imports  t  jears 
Buchanan's  public  career, — the  per  od  covered 
by  his  mission  lo  the  Court  of  St  James  tl  e 
campaign  of  1856  for  Ihe  Pre  dency  and  tl  e 
eventful  four  years'  term  in  Hat  office  culm 
nating  in  the  defeat  of  the  Democrat  c  party  and 
the  dection  of  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  i860 
Buchanan's  State  papers,  speed  es  and  pr  vate 
correspondence  are  in  no  way  note  vorthj  a 
models  of  literary  style,  nor  is  that  the  purpo  e 
of  their  publication  at  this  time  They  do  h  w 
ever,  constitute  an  important  eo  Ir  but  on  to  h 
tory,  setting  forth  a  point  of  \  ew  Amer  can 
politics  that  became  exceedingly  unpopular  n 
the  Northern  States  during  and  after  he  C  v  I 
War,  but  which  was  undoubteJly  held  by  large 
numbers  of  voters  North  and  South  do  10  the 
very  outbreak  of  the  conflict. 

A  really  monumental  work  on  modern  Japa 
written  by  a  number  of  different  author  I  cs  ind 
edited  by  one  of  the  most  em  nent  of  I  v  ng 
Japanese,  is  the  latest  contribut  on  to  our  al 
readv  voluminous  literature  on  the  Far  East 
"  Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan  *  ded  cated  to 
King  Edward  VH.  of  Great  B  ta  n  and  com 
piled  by  Count  Okuma,  late  Pr  n  e  M  n  ter  of 
the  Empire  and  Minister  for  Fore  gn  Affa  rs 
contains  chapters  written  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Japanese  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the 
past  half  century.  These  include  Count  Okuma 
himself,  the  late  Prince  Ito,  Field  Marshal 
Yamagata,  Marquis  Matsukata.  Viscount  Inouye, 
Baron  Shibusawa.  Marquis  Saionji,  and  Mmc. 
Jingo  Narusc, — the  last  named  president  of  the 
Nippon  Women's  University,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  Japanese  women.  Every 
ptuae  of  Japanese  modem  life  and  national  ac- 
tivity is  treated  exhaustively  in  the  fifly-six 
pages  of  this  two-volume  work.  The  English 
version  has  been  edited  by  Marcus  B.  Huish. 
TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Mr.  Philip  S.  Marden,  the  author  of  "  Greece 
and  the  £gean  Islands,"  has  brought  out  an- 
other travel  book,*  this  time  telling  the  story  of 

•  Tbe  Feople'i  Law.  Br  Charles  Sumner  Loblaglec. 
HkcmlllaD.     429  Dp.     >4. 

■nie  Work!  or  Jamea  Bucbanan.  Edited  br  .Tohn 
BuMtt  Hook.    Upplncott.    Vols.  IX.  aod  X..  baa  pp. 

_  Jtj  Yean  of  New 

Dotton.    3  roll.,  126E  p,.    . 

•TrcTela  la  Bpaln.  By  Philip  S.  Uardcn.  Hough. 
tOB  UiaiD.     434  pp.,  til.     13. 


a  journey  across  tl  c  Span  sh  pen  nsula  from 
G  braltar  \Vh  le  tl  e  llustrat  ons  (nearly  ail  of 
»h  ch  are  reproduct  o  s  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author)  are  natural!  sugge  t  ve  of 
Spans  past  the  text  3  deioted  mor  completely 
than  s  customary  n  narrat  ve  of  span  sn  travel 
to  the  thmgs  of  to-day.  It  is  a  fresh  ana  read- 
able presentation  of  Spain's  modern  activities  as 
viewed  by  an  observant  American. 

One  would  not  go  to  "The  Conquest  of  the  ■ 
Isthmus,'"  by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  to  get  a  statistical 
statement  of  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  for 
the  industrial,  mechanical,  and  financial  sides  of 
that  great  enterprise  have  been  treated  with 
greater  or  less  thoroughness  by  other  publica- 
tions. This  deluge  of  statistical  data  should  not 
conceal  from  us  the  real  story  of  Panama,  which 
has  a  human  interest  distinctively  its  own.  It 
is  this  side  of  the  subject  with  which  Mr.  Weir's 
book  is  eminently  concerned.  He  tells  us  how 
the  men  in  Uncle  Sam's  canal  army  live  and 
do  their  daily  work  and  enjoy  their  daily  play. 
Perhaps  few  of  us  realise  that  down  there,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Panama  jungle,  2000  miles  from 
the  base  of  supplies,  we  are  maintaining  an 
army  40,000  strong.  Many  of  the  men  who 
constitute  this  army  have  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren with  them.  Mr.  Weir  tells  us  how  this 
community  has  brought  civilization  to  the  fron- 
tier and  now  its  various  social  organizations, 
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women's  clubs,  bowling  club's/  dramatic  clubs,  other  "Last  Poems."*    The  first  mentioned  was 

the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  up-to-date  agencies  brought  out  originally  in   1851.     To  the  orig- 

are  working  to  ameliorate  the  hard  conditions  inal  collection  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 

of  life  at  this  distant  outpost.  poems  have  been  added.    The  last  poems  indttde 

Mr.  Edward  J.  House,  in  a  volume  entitled  the  famous  ones :  "  The  Years  Haa  Worn  Their 

•'A    Hunter's    Camp-Fires," \  pictures    life    in  Season's   Belt,"    " Trafalgar   Day,"   and   "The 

widely   separated   regions   whither   he   was   at-  Centenary  of  Garibaldi." 

tracted  by  the  lure  of  big  game.  From  the  search  The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  Maurice 
for  moose  in  New  Brunswick  and  caribou  in  Buxton  Forman's  "  George  Mereditii :  Some 
Newfoundland  to  African  elephant,  rhinoceros.  Early  Appreciations,"*  which  is  a  collection  of 
and  giraffe-hunting  is  a  far  cry ;  but  the  interest  many  contemporary  notices  of  Meredith's  books 
in  Mr.  House's  experiences  is  not  confined  to  the  as  they  appeared.  Good  supplementary  reading 
sport  itself,  for  he  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  to  the  last-noticed  book  is  James  Moffatt's  liter- 
life  and  environment  of  the  sportsman  in  the  ary  study  of  Meredith's  novels.* 
various  countries  visited. 

The   first   comprehensive,  exhaustive,  and   at  NOTEWORTHY  BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE 

the  same  time  popularly  attractive  guidebook  to  it  is  more  than  a  century  since  Noah  Wcb- 
our  neighbonng  republic,  Mexico,  has  just  been  ster  began  work  on  his  great  dictionary,  but  in 
pubhshed  under  the  general  title  Terry  s  ^j^e  brief  list  of  American  lexicographers  no 
Mexico.  This  is  the  result  of  many  years  name  ranks  with  his  to-day.  Our  fathers  and 
of  travel  and  personal  observation  and  experi-  grandfathers  were  brought  up  on  "Webster's 
ence,  and  it  contains  an  amazing  amount  of  Unabridged,"  and  now  the  "  New  Intema- 
mformation  logically  and  most  interestmgly  set  tional"*  is  put  forth  by  the  same  publishing 
^^^^^;  ..-^^^^^V^^.  P^?"",?^.  ^"  ^^^  Baedeker  house  which  for  nearly  seventy  years  has  man- 
model,  Terry  s  Mexico  is  more  detailed  and  ^ged  this  remarkable  series  of  dictionaries.  Dr. 
fuller  in  scope.  It  is,  moreover,  equipped  with  Webster  himself  was  thought  to  have  achieved 
more  human  descriptive  interest.  There  are  ^o  slight  triumph  in  lexicography  when  in  1826 
two  maps  and  twenty-five  plans  and  an  exten-  he  defined  70,000  English  words  and  won  last- 
sive  bibhography.  It  is  important  to  add  the  jng  approval  by  the  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
statement  that  within  the  past  few  weeks  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  definitions,  but  what 
Mexican  Government  has  officially  recognized  shall  be  said  of  this  newest  of  dictionaries  with 
the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  this  handbook.  its  400,000  words  and  phrases,  all  defined  in  the 

Another  noteworthy  book  on  Mexican  life  characteristic  Websterian  style?  The  **Ncw 
and  history  is  ^Thomas  Janvier's  Legends  of  International "  boasts  not  only  of  a  greatly  eor 
the  City  of  Mexico.  »  These  genuine  folk  larged  vocabulary,  but  of  a  great  wealth  of  gen- 
stones,  which  Mr.  Janvier  declares  he  has  not  ^ral  information  which  was  indeed  undreamed 
materially  altered,  are  almost  all  new  to  the  of  in  Webster's  time,  but  which  we  treat  to-day 
reading  world.    The  volume  is  illustrated.  ^s  matter  of  course.    A  new  typographiad  ar- 

LiTERATURE  rangement  makes  possible  the  inclusion  of  these 

truly  vast  additions  without  materially  addhig 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Jusserand's  "  Liter-  to  the  bulk  of  the  dictionary.    All  the  words  in 

ary  History  of  the  English  People  "  *  makes  up  more  common  use  are  printed  in  large  type  <m 

Part  n.  of  the  entire  work,  and  treats  of  the  the  upper  half  of  the  page,  while  the  minor  and 

period  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War.  more  special  or  technical  entries  are  condensed 

There  is  something  that  reminds  one  of  Taine  in  smaller  type  on  the  lower  half.    The  staflF  of 

in  the  clear,  illuminating  scholarship  of  Ambas-  editors  who  were  engaged  for  six  years  in  pre- 

sador  Jusserand.    This  great  work  will  take  a  paring  this  revision  was  headed  by  the  late  -Dr. 

worthy    place    among    the    really    remarkable  W.  T.  Harris,  formerlyUnited  Stat^  Commis- 

works  of  French  scholars  interpreting  English  sioner  of  Educatiofi.    The  work  was  completed 

Hfe  and  literature  as  few  En^lisnmen  have  sue-  before  his  death  last  November.    The  ''old  Ih- 

ceeded  in  doing.    The  frontispiece  to  this  vol-  temational"  (1890)  was  esteemed  a  great  ad- 

ume  is  the  reproduction  of  an  old  wood  engrav-  vance  on  its  predecessor,  the  "  Unabridgi^''  but 

ing  showing  the  Southwark  entrance  to  London  all  previous  efforts  of  publishers  and  editors 

in  Shakespeare's  time.  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  "  New  Intematkml " 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  the  late  of  191a 
George  Meredith  as  a  poet,  and  yet  his  in-  Amon^  the  striking  and  noteworthy  artides 
fluence  upon  the  poets  and  poetry  of  the  late  in  the  sixth  volume  of  ''The  New  Sdiaff-Her- 
Victorian  age  was  considerable.  The  idealism  zog  En^clopedlai^of  Religious  Knowledft!*  ^  19 
and  lyric  fervor  of  the  man  can  be  read  in  the  joint  contributioii  on  "Jesus  Chnti,'*  hf 
almost  every  line  of  the  large  number  of  poems  Professor  Warfield,  of  Princeton,  ami  Pro- 
he  wrote,  which  are  now  being  collected  and  fessor  Bacon,  of  YaJe.    These  writers  deal  with 

issued   in   memorial   volumes.     The   Scribners  — 7; — -—z r — ;:; tz — ttt — ^  ^^^ 

have    just    brought    out    two    of    these,-one,  (M^SfS""**    ®^  ^^  Meredith.     Serltaen. 

V  Poems   Written    in    Early   Youth  "  *  and   the  f  Georgs  Meredlih :  Some  Barly  Apprectatloaa.  Bj 

. —  Maurice  Buxton  Forman.     Scrltmera.  220  pp.  $1M, 

>  A  HuDter*8  Camp-Flres.     By  Edward  J.  Home.  •  Oeonra  Meredith :  A  Primer  to  the  Novell.    By 

Harpers.    402  pp.,  ill.    $.'».  James  Moliatt.     New  York:  Hodder  4  Stonghtioii. 

s  Terry*s  Mexico.    By  T.  Philip  Terry.    Hoaghton  408  pp.    $1.20.                                        .  ,<^ 

Mifflin  Company.    824  pp..  111.    $2.50.  •  W^btter'a  New       »      ttont*        Mn.    MUM 


*  Legends  of  the  City  of  Mexico.     By  Thomas  A.  hy  William  T.  Bten^  *    .  *  81            KBUS,    8pffla#> 
Janvier.    Harpers.    165  pp..  III.    $1.30.  field,  Mass.:  O.  4  C.  r     m  ,        lay.    StOO'lPb. 

*A  IJterary  History  of  the  Eosllsh  People.    Vol.  HI.   JIO. 

1IT.    By  J.  J.  Jusserand.    629  pp.    Putnam.    $3.60.  **TheNeir8'  e       81a  of  B«l|glai« 

*  Poems  Written  In  Karly  Youth.    By  George  Mer-  Knowledge.    "I  ..  jl      imnel  Macaokdr 
edith.    Bcrlbners.    260  pp.    $1.50.  Jaclnoa.    FanL .  .         tiWp^,    $5. 


THE  NEiV  BOOKS 


the  evidence  upon  wh  ch  the  clams  of  Jesus 
Chr  St  rest  and  w  th  the  chief  sources  of  nfor 
malion  concerning  Jesus  outs  de  the  Cospel 
narrat  ves  The  b  ograp  cal  sketch  of  Pope 
Leo  XIll  m  Ih  s  volume  was  con  buted  by  an 
em  nent  Roman  Cathol  c  author  ty  Prof  Jame 
F  Dnscoll  D  D  pres  dent  of  St  Jo  eph 
Seminary  The  publ  shers  prom  se  the  comple 
lion  of  th  3  work  in  twel  e  volume  1  e  rema  n 
ng  s  X  to  be  ssued  at  the  rate  of  one  vol  nie 
every  three  months 

BOCISTT  AND  OOVERNHENT 

Mr  U  II  am  R  Geo  ge  has  nvr  tten  a  enter 
tam  ng  ske  ch  of  what  I  a?  for  y  ars  lee  kn  n 
IS  the  Geo  gc  Jun  or  R  p  bl  c  In  tl  e  carl> 
days  of  th  s  enterpr  se  the  Rev  e  v  of  Rt\it  s 
publ  shed  an  account  of  the  I  eg  nn  ng=^     f  tic 

Republic      at  Freeville    \    ^     togcil  er        1 
an   exposition   of     ts   fou  der        1  als      S 
that  t  me  this  self  govern  ng  commun  tj  1  as  a 
tamed  a  national  repu  at  on  and  has  prosper  d 
far  beyond  the  expectat       s     ftlo      wlowc 
assoc  ated  w  th  Mr   George    n  tl  c  launcl     g     f 
the  exper  ment     It  has  had  many   m  tit  r^ 
that  the  name  of  is  founder  is  no  longir       c 
clusively  identified  u  th  the   dea  of  bo    and  g    1 
elf  government   as     t   was     n    the      arl       la 
But    the    fact    that    there    are    so    man>  r 

jun  or  republ  cs      s  a  strong  te  t  n  o      to    I 
lalue  of  the  or  ginal    dea 

In  a  single  rather  bulky  vol  me  appear  I 
results  of  a  crit  cal  <;tudy  of  pol  ce  o  gan  a 
t  ons'  n  the  Un  ted  States  and  abroad  bj  Dr 
l-eonhard  Felix  Fuld,  examiner  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
City.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  said  tliat 
Ihis  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  a  logical  ox- 
position  of  the  principles  of  police  adminislra- 
iTOn.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  collecting 
data  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  coun- 
sel and  suggestions  from  Prof.  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  of  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  a  good  representative  of  those  scien- 
tific economists  of  to-day  who  arc  disposed  to 
deny  that  the  results  of  their  scientitic  investi- 
gations are  in  any  way  out  of  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  teaching  of  religion  and  ethics.  In 
his  new  books  on  "  Latter-Day  Problems," '  Pro- 
fessor Idughlin  presents  a  scries  of  studies  on 
vital  economic  topics,  beginning  with  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  unions  and  discussing  in  turn 
'■  Socialism,  a  Philosophy  of  Failure,"  "  The 
Abolition  of  Poverty,'  "Social  Settlements," 
"Political  Economy  and  Christianity,"  "Large 
Fortunes,"  "  Value  of  Railways,"  "  Guarantee 
of  Bank  Deposits,"  "The  Depositor  and  the 
Bank,"  and  "Government  versus  Bankists."  Tn 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book, 
—that  concerned  with  social  settlements, — the 
aims  as  wcH  as  the  limitations  of  those  institu- 
tions are  candidly  and  fairly  discussed.  Profes- 
sor Laughlin'a  book  is  written  throughout  in  a 
popular  style,  with  marked  freedom  from  pro- 
fessional or  academic  cant. 
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igatcd  the  history  of  trade  i 
among  the  American  prinlers.  It  will  doubtless 
surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  be  informed 
that  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
among  journeyman  printers  were  held  in  New 
York  as  early  as  1776,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
permanent  societies  or  associations  had  been 
formed  in  New  Y'ork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston.  From  these  early  beginnings  Pro- 
fessor Barnett  traces  the  spread  of  trade  or- 
ganization among  the  printers  throughout  the 
country  down  to  the  present  day  of  well-de- 
veloped "  Ij-pographical  unions."  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  intelligence  of  this  group  of 
workmen  that  the  records  of  their  organizations, 
both  local  and  national,  would  be  better  pre- 
^^erved  than  those  of  other  lal>or  unions,  and 
such  has  been  found  by  Professor  Barnett  to 
be  the  fact,  .-\noiher  reason  for  .selecting  the 
printers  for  description  is  to  he  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  policies  and  methods  which  have  . 
since  been  adopted  in  other  trades  had  their 
crigin  with  the  printers.  This  study  of  their 
organisation  is  therefore  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  history  of  American  trade  union.s." 

In  his  new  Ixxik  on  "Transportation"'  Mr. 
Emory  R,  Johnson  discusses  steam  railroads, 
electric  railways,  and  ocean  and  inland  trans- 
portation. The  developments  in  all  these  fields 
arc  so  rapid  that  frequent  revision  of  text-books 
is  required.  On  the  subject  of  steam  railroad 
transportation,  for  example,  to  which  Mr.  John- 
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son  properly  devoles  much  greater  space  than 
to  either  of  the  olhcr  topics  which  he  treats, 
there  is  now  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  sub- 
stitulion  of  electricity.  This  tendency,  however, 
has  not  yet  affected  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  radical 
changes  iti  the  operation  of  their  freight  de- 
partnienls  or  general  traffic  arrangements.  The 
section  of  the  book  wliich  Mr.  Johnson  has 
given  (o  electric  railway  trains  is  comparatively 
small  and  will  donblless  require  expansion  in 
later  revisions.  In  his  chapter  on  inland  waters 
in  the  United  Stales  the  author  has  iiiHiidcd 
considerable  material  not  easily  aeeossible  else- 
where. On  ihe  whole  his  hook  consiitnles  a 
valuable  manual  of  ilie  subject. 

ENCINEERINQ  TREATISES. 
The  sJKual  enjiinter  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  (Juincy  Railway,  Mr.  James  ti.  Latimer, 
has  written  a  book  on  the  elements  of  railway 
signaling.'  While  this  volume  is,  of  course,  in- 
lcndc<l  chiefly  for  the  use  of  men  connected 
with  the  signalitiK  departments  of  our  great 
railroads,  it  has  Ijeeu  writtet)  in  a  way  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader.  Very  few  (realises 
on  this  subject  are  accessible  to  the  public, 
aithoiigli  no  branch  of  railroad  operation  has 
received  more  allenlion  in  recent  years  in  the 
public  press,  and  on  no  subject  connected  with 
railroading  is  popular  ignorance  more  wide- 
spread. Mr.  Laiimer  has  a  direct  and  pointed 
style,  anil  lias  made  a  special  effort  to  have  his 
text   accompanied   by   effective   illustrations. 

I''rom  lime  to  time  we  have  mentioned  in 
these  pages  the  works  of  William  Paul  Ger- 
hard, dealing  wilh  various  phases  of  sanilary 
engineering.-  His  latest  book  treats  in  compara- 
tively small  compass  of  a  wide  range  of  prac- 
tical topics  connected  with  modern  sanilalion. 
Like  the  author's  previous  books,  this  little 
manual  is  calculated  to  acquaint  the  general 
public  with  the  tasks  assumed  by  the  new  pro- 
fession of  sanitary  engineering  and  to  give 
helpful  suggestions  hi  the  direction  of  scciirintj 
co-operation  between  builders  and  engineers. 
RECENT  FICTION 
There  are  several  stories  contained  in  and 
running  through  Irving  Bacheller's  latest  piece 
of  fiction,  which  he  has  called  "The  Master."" 
The  book,  he  would  have  us  know,  is  intended 
to  "  show  the  influence  of  one  Christlike  soul 
over  the  dominant  spirit  of  one  who  is  styled 
"the  Napoleon  of  discontent.'"  There  is  a 
world-wide  conspiracy  of  anarchy  and  consid- 
erable preaching  and  homiletics,  will)  a  good 
love  story  skillfully  woven  throughout. 

For  his  latest  and  greatest  work  of  fiction, 
"  The  Song  of  Songs. " '  Hermann  Sudermann 
will  no  doubt  be  condemned  by  those  holding 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  writer  who  fashions  evil 
characters  to  make  plain  his  hatred  for  their 
wickedness,— thai,  in   fact,  a  novelist  ought  to 


he  a  moralist.    Tliis  imposing  c  

the  career  of  a  young  woman  who  wanted  to  be 
better  than  her  nature  allowed  her  to  be.  She 
was  concurrently  endowed  with  extreme  femi- 
nine softness  and  ardent  amatory  passions, 
which,  taken  advantage  of  by  calculating  and 
unrelenting  male  pursuers,  led  lo  her  frequent 
downfalls.  Lilly  Czepanek  struggled  and  strove 
against  her  fatal  weakness,  for  she  had  yearn- 
ings toward  a  high  though  perhaps  vague  ideal. 
But  under  lasting  temptation  the  very  goodness 
and  sweetness  of  this  lovable  girl  would  turn 
into  flabby  laxity  and  temptation  seemed  fore- 
ordained by   those   characteristics   whose  bom 
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victim  she  was.  Thus  might  one  understand  the 
author's  intent,  although  according  to  a  differ- 
ent, but  perhaps  equally  plausible  view,  he  might 
be  taken  as  asking  whether  Lilly's  frailty  was  not 
mixed  wilh  the  vicious  appetite  for  pleasure  and 
luxury  proper  lo  a  courtesan.  Neither  accusing 
nor  excusing  the  luckless  Lilly,  Herr  Suder- 
mann tells  the  tale  with  a  tremendous  depth 
and  breadth  of  knowledge  of  men's  motives ;  he 
possesses  the  gift  of  Ihe  supreme  masters  of 
Ikiion  to  see  the  real  workings  of  the  human 
mind  clearly.  He  has  also  their  impulse  to  de- 
pict these  truly,  without  regard  to  popular  pref- 
erence or  pretense.  Next  to  a  passage  of  bean- 
liful  senliment  expressed  in  poetic  language  will 
come  a  scene  or  colloquy  that  flares  forth 
nakedly  liecnlions  or  brazenly  cynical,  the 
author  standing  aside  while  with  impartial  hand 
he  withdraws  ihe  curtain,  determined  to  reveal 
the  whole  truth.  -Ml  this  is  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  on  a  grand  scale.  Tensity,  point,  bril- 
liance, an  immense  scope  of  observation,  com- 
plete ripeness  of  perception,  superb  powers  of 
presentment,— these  and  other  tokens  of  gfniu*  . 
so  distinguish  "  The  Song  of  Songs  "  as  to  rwi- 
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der  its  technical  defects  of  workmanship  for- 
givable, or  at  least  forgctable.  At  most  three  or 
four  prose  romances  of  such  caliber  have  been 
seen  since  Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection,"  ten  years 
ago,  and  therefore,  although  "  The  Song  of 
Songs  "  might  dismay  through  its  stark,  unclad 
candor,  even  to  the  degree  of  evolcinB  denun- 
ciation thereby,  it  must  none  the  less  be  ranked 
among  the  very  prime  achievements  in  fiction 
thus  far  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  many  readers  of  Baroacss  Btllina  von 
Hutten's  books  will  welcome  "  liecchy,'' '  the 
latest  from  her  pen.  Beechy  {the  anglicised 
fonn  of  Bice,  the  Italian  diminutive  of  Bea- 
trice) is,  like  her  predecessor  the  wonderful 
Pam,  one  of  those  rare  characters  which  this 
writer  invests  so  cleverly  with  a  personality  so 
fascinating  that  the  reader  having  once  token 
ap  the  book  is  loath  to  lay  it  down  until  he  has 
finished  it.  From  the  time  when,  to  obtain  the 
money  needed  to  purchase  medicine  for  her  sick 
father,  she  borrows  a  suit  of  boy's  clothes  and 
sings  in  them  in  the  chorus,  until  she  reaches 
the  highest  rung  in  the  professional  ladder  of 
fame,  the  story  carries  the  reader  along  without 
a  dull  page. 

Two  books  on  children  written  with  peculiar 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  juvenile  mind 
arc  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon's  "  Biography  of 
a  Boy  "  ■  and  Marietta  Holley's  "'  Samantha  on 
Children's  Rights."'  These  writers  come  at 
the  subject  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint, 
but  they  both  have  the  proper  perspective  of 
adult  and  youth  and  both  write  m  a  charming 
and  entertaining  way. 

A  subtle  psychological  study  of  a  woman's 
development  from  natural  resentment  and  in- 
dignation at  a  great  wrong  to  forgiveness,  jus- 
tice, and  love,  written  with  the  technical 


tery  that  characterizes  the  French  literary  art. 
is  the  story  which  the  Parisian  authoress  (who 
signs  herself  "  Pierre  de  Coulevain  ")  has  given 
us  under  the  title  rendered  by  the  translator  as 
"On  the  Branch."'  It  is  the  life  story  of  a 
woman  who  has  been  greatly  wronged  by  her 
husband  and  her  dearest  friend,  and  who  gradu- 
ally progresses  from  hatred  and  pessimism  tc 
exalted  love  and  optimism.     The  • ■•="-  ■■ 
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worlred  out  with  delicate  psychological   insight. 

Another  well-executed  piece  of  psychological 
analysis  on  the  subject  of  home  despotism  is 
Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture's  new  novel,  "The 
Tyrant."'  There  are  in  the  world  a  great  many 
men  like  Richard  Kcmys  and  undoubtedly  as 
many  women  like  his  submissive,  frightened 
wife.  Perhaps  these  Richards  are  among  the 
main  causes  of  t!ie  feminist  movement  all  over 
the  world. 

The  last  novel  of  tlie  late  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  manuscript  of  which  was  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  author's  death  (a  few  days 
later  than  that  of  "The  White  Sister"),  is  en- 
titled "  Stradella,"  *  It  is  a  strong  love  story 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  built 
around  the  life  of  Stradella,  the  musician.  As 
with  all  Mr.  Crawford's  novels,  it  is  full  of  love 
scenes  and  diilicult  situations  and  rich  in  the 
author's  descriptions  of  Italian  lite  and  scenery, 
OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  UONTH 

A  collection  of  the  public  speeches  of  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  .\t.P.,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  in  the  present  Liberal  ministry 
in  Great  Britain,  comes  to  us  under  the  general 
title  "  Liberalism  and  the  Social  Problem." '  In 
these  addresses,  delivered  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  Mr.  Churchill  has  at- 
tempted to  give  "  the  record  of  the  govern- 
ment." His  style  is  vigorous  and  has  a  fine 
literary  quality.  There  is  an  introduction  to 
this  collection  by  the  Liberal  political  leader. 
H.  W.  Massingham. 

"The  Tyrant.  By  Mm,  ncarr  de  la  I*»sture. 
Button.     3B1  pp.     tl.Sn. 
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A  new  cclilion  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Fcniow's  "  A 
Brief  llislory  of  Forestry"'  contains  what  was 
unfortunately  omiltcil  from  the  publication  Iwo 
years  ago,  namely,  a  chapter  on  forestry  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America.  With  the  growing 
interest  in  liie  subject  of  forestry  in  this 
country  such  a  useful  and  comprehensive  work 
as  Dr.  Femow's  should  find  a  large  number 
of  readers. 

What  is  known  in  this  counlry  as  ''district 
.  nursing"  has  had  a  remarkable  extension  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  In  the  Uriited  Staies 
alone  there  are  now  566  visiling-nurse  associa- 
tions, with  a  total  staff  of  1413  nurses.  In  the 
past  year  112  new  organizations  were  formed. 
So  important  has  this  work  become  that  the 
Charities  Publication  Committee  of  New  York 
has  brought  out  a  directory  of  all  visiting-nurse 
organisations  in  the  United  States'  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  niovemeul  and  a  statement  of  its 
principles,  by  Yssabella  Waters,  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  in  New  York  City. 
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It  is  very  seldom  that  the  "  evidences  of 
Christianity  "  have  been  set  forth  so  vigorously, 
convincingly,  and  wilh  such  power  of  literary 
style  and  graphic  illumination  as  is  done  by 
Harold  Begbie  in  his  collection  of  "  conversion  " 
stories  which  he  has  entitled  "  Twice-Born 
Men  " '  and  further  described  as  "  a  clinic  in 
resurrection."  These  are  psychological  studies 
of  types  of  London  crime,  misery,  and  degrada- 
tion m  which  the  phenomena  of  religious  con- 
version is  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Begbie's  style  is 
cri^p,  direct,  and  compelling.  Prof.  William 
James  has  enthusiastically  accepted  the  book 
as  a  "  footnote  in  narrative"  to  his  own  work, 
"  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience." 

A  translation  from  the  original  German  text 
of  "  The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau,"  * 
with  an  historical  introduction  by  Montrose  J. 
Mosts.  contains  the  entire  setting  of  the  drama 
and  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  relating  to  passion  plays  in 
general    and    the    Oberammergau    play    in   par- 

For  the  lover  of  astronomy  six  interesting 
nnd  valuable  hooks  have  recently  been  pub^ 
'ishcd;  "Curiosities  of  the  Sky,"  by  Garrett  P. 
Scrviss,  which  is  a  description  of  the  curious 
bodies  that  may  be  observed  in  the  sky  (Har- 
pers) ;  '"Astronomy  from  a  Dipper,"  with  charts 
by  the  author.  Eliot  C.  Clarke  (Houghton, 
Mifflin)  ;  a  "  History  of  Astronomy,"  by  George 
I'orbes,  of  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow,  being 
one  of  the  History  of  the  Sciences  series  (Put- 
nam) ;  "How  to  Study  ihe  Stars,"  an  important 
French  work  by  L.  Rudeaux,  with  some  help- 
ful diagrams  (Stokes) ;  "  The  Star-Gazer's 
Handbook,"  a  brief  guide  tor  amateur  students 
of  astronomy,  bv  Henry  W.  Elson  (Slurgis  ft 
Walton):  and  "How  to  Identify  the  Stars,"  by 
Willis  I.  Milham  (Macmillan). 

Among  the  noteworthy  books  on  art  recently 
published  are :  "  A  New  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy"  (Vol.  HI.),  by  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B. 
Cavalcaselle  (Dutton^;  "The  National  Gallery 
of  Art,"  by  Richard  Rathbun  (Washington: 
The  National  Museum);  "Catalogue  of  the 
Works  of  Art  Belonging  to  the  City  of  New 
York."  prepared  and  issued  by  Ihe  Art  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  New  York ;  "  A  History 
of  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (Vol.  II.).  by  G. 
Carotti  (Dutton)  ;  "Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  (Scrib- 
ncrs)  :  and  "  The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting,"  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin  (Century). 
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^j^j  The  people  of  the  United  States 
M  are  trying  to  \vOt\c  out  proper 
'"  relations  between  law  and  gov- 
the  one  hand  and  the  modern 
forms  of  business  life  on  the.  other  hand. 
The  Roosevelt  administration  awakened  the 
country  to  the  need  of  such  adjustments,  and 
it  succeeded  in  accomplishing  something 
toward  bringing  about  the  desired  reforms. 
It  was  left  for  the  Tatt  administration  to 
propose  an  end  of  the  period  of  agitation,  and 
to  find  stable  and  workable  solutions  for 
various  problenK  arising  out  of  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Almost  everj'thing  in  the 
political  and  legislative  news  of  the  past  few 
weeks  has  had  something  to  do  with  this 
struggle  for  right  relations  between  business 
and  government.  The  legislative  disclosures 
at  Albany,  and  the  contest  for  the  control  of 
the  Republican  organization  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  would  all  be  meaningless  if  not 
interpreted  as  phases  in  the  fight  to  relieve 
the  government  of  the  Empire  State  from 
domination  through  the  power  of  money 
furnished  by  business  interests  seeking  their 
own  advantage. 

Pj^  The  boss  system  in  New  York 
ATniF  i-ort  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  politi- 
*•"**"  cal  leadership  in  a  true  sense. 
The  boss  has  been  the  man  who  took  the 
money  from  the  corporations  and  then  dis- 
tributed it  in  such -a  way  as  to  preserve  his 
own  power,  while  also  making  it  certain 
that  the  corporations  would  contribute  again 
the  next  year,  and  that  the  ultimate  recipients 
of  bounty  would  be  willing  again  to  receive 
it  and  glad  to  feed  out  of  the  boss's  hands. 
The  demoralization  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature for  many  years  past  has  been  due 


simply  to  ill-adjusted  relationships  between 
business  enterprises  and  the  power  of  law 
and  government.  Perhaps  the  very  least  and 
smallest  of  the  scandals  of  this  New  York 
period  are  those  which  through  accident 
came  into  light  some  weeks  ago  and  com- 
pelled the  investigation  at  Albany  of  charges 
against  the  newly  chosen  leader  of  the  State 
Senate.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  in- 
stance of  alleged  bribery,  upon  which  the 
long-drawn-out  Allds-Conger  inquiry  has 
turned,  is  merely  a  minor  illustration  of  a 
system  tha^  meant  the  buying  and  selling  of 
legislative  favors  on  a  large  scale.  Governor 
Hughes  himself  is  now  carrying  on  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
Adirondack  forest  reserve.  It  is  charged 
that  large  areas  of  land  which  have  reverted 
to  the  State  through  non-payment  of  taxes 
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after  the  valu; 


■cl  fur 
tax  sales,  ami  then  hii 
for  the  t<,R->t  reserve 
acre,  all  phases  iif  the 
ed    hy   (jraftei 


■  limber  had  been  cut  off    of  the  weak-minded.  «-ho  like  to  think  they 


;ht  aj;ain  bv  the  Sti 
or  several  dollars 
isiness  bcinc  condiii 
:ctly   c<>n- 


;cted  with  the  Albany  Ictrislative  machine. 

All  hi  the  ■'"'^^  •'"'*^  ''"■  '"harties,  and  (Jov- 
Man,'^f_  ernor  Hui;hes  is  likely  to  get  at 
"'"  the  bottom  facts  before  he  drops 
the  subject.  Su|K-rinteiident  Hotchkiss,  of  the 
State  Insurance  IJepartmcnt,  has  also  on  hand 
some  investigations  that  point  to  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  Ix'^islature  in  connection 
with  the  atfairs  of  various  insurance  com- 
panies. Alwt  scandalous  allegations  have 
been  made  cunceming  the  sijuandering  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  condemnation 
and  purchase  of  lands  for  the  Catskill  water 
supply  that  is  to  cost  New  York  City  at  least 
a  hundred  milli'in  dollars.  All  these  things, 
and  various  others  that  mijjht  be  named,  are 
a  part  of  that  famous  Neiv  ^'ork  "  system  " 
that  has  made  politics  profitable  for  profes- 
sional politicians.  This  is  what  has  built 
up  in  the  Empire  State  the  closely  knit  "  or- 
ganizations," so  called,  of  party  men,  with 
their  false  theories  of  leadership  and  their 
impudent  talk  about  party  "  regularity." 
They  have  invented  a  doctrine  of  party 
obedience  that  has  been  used  for  the  benefit 


have  consciences,  and  who  wish  to  justify 
in  some  way  their  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing in  militant  parties,  even  though  deep 
down  in  tbelr  hearts  they  know  that  the 
"  Black  Horse  Cavalry  "  at  Albany  is  usual- 
ly in  the  saddle  and  in  the  van, 

^  The  simple  reason  why  it  is  so 

^rBc-f-art*^  hard  for  the  State  of  New  York 
iranstmtn  ^^  shake  itself  free  from  the  sys- 
tem that  has  heretofore  controlled  the  I-egis- 
lature  is  because  it  has  been  a  bi-partisan 
system,  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Republi- 
can machine  have  for  many  years  been  sup- 
ported by  the  same  interests.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for  a 
generation,  it  would  seem,  has  been  to  sell 
indulgences.  Millions  of  dollars,  it  is  said, 
have  been  paid  by  all  sorts  iif  interests, — 
transportation  companies,  lighting  companies, 
telephone  companies,  insurance  companies, 
and  so  on, — mostly  under  the  guise  of  polit- 
ical contributions  or  coiuisel  fees,  in  order  to 
obtain  desired  privileges  or  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  some  measure  deemed  harmful. 
The  contributors  of  these  funds  have  only 
cared  to  secure  results.  How  the  money  was 
distributed  was  something  they  did  not  wish 
to  know.  TTie  Republican  part  of  this  money 
was  doubtless  used  very  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  system  of  so-called 
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leadership  and  regularity.  Republican  regu- 
larity in  the  State  of  New  York  has  long 
meant  that  "  good  Repubh'cans  "  must  not  do 
too  much  thinking,  but  must  obe>-  orders. 
Orders  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  leader. 
Leadership  centers  at  the  point  where  cam- 
paign funds  are  received  and  disbursed.  A 
liberal  disbursement  of  funds,  -jn  a  plan  sys- 
tematically conceived  and  worked  out,  has 
usually  made  it  worth  while  for  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  work  loyally 
in  the  organization  and  vote  a*  the  leaders 
dictate.  The  local  party  papers  throughout 
the  State  have  also  been  made  to  reali/.e  the 
desirability  of  sur:iorting  the  organization 
and  taking  their  respective  places  within 
the  system.  Independence  has  been  risky 
and  expensive. 

„,  This  wonderful  Republican  ma- 
Contri^iing  chine  in  the  State  of  New  York 
could  never  have  had  so  long, 
prosperous,  and  powerful  a  career  but  for 
two  highly  important  facts.  One  of  those 
facts  is  the  immensitj'  of  the  private  interests 
which  have  been  able  and  anxious  to  support 
a  system  that  would  keep  law  and  goiern- 
ment  in   subservience.     The  other  fact  has 


'  '  ^        '^  ^ 
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been  the  existence  of  Tammany  Hall,  a  great 
private  conspiracy  for  tlie  purposes  of  plun- 
der, which  has  controlled  so  large  a  bl<R'k  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature, 
in  close  and  profitable  alliance  with  the  Re- 
publican machine,  that  it  has  never  been  pos- 
sible to  use  one  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York  as  an  instrument  for  punishing  the 
venal  methods  of  the  other  party.  Further- 
more, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anything 
like  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  have  been  In  the  habit  of 
lining  their  pockets  with  thousand-dollar  bills 
by  reason  of  a  cold-blooded,  deliberate  ac- 
ceptance of  bribes.  Very  many  of  them  have 
simply  been  lacking  In  a  proper  sense  of  their 
personal  responsibility  as  law-makers.  They 
have  sheltered  themselves  behind  a  false 
theory  of  party  responsibility.  They  have 
found  it  safe  and  comfortable  to  be  regular, 
and  to  give  the  machine  the  benefit  of  their 
own  personal  respectability,  In  exchange  for 
having  the  State  Central  Committee  give 
them  support  in  their  districts,  and  otherwise 
keep  their  political  paths  smooth  and  pleasant. 

^  The    system    has    been    steadily 

eraBaei      growing  weaker  ever  since  Thcn- 
'"""      ilore  Roosevelt  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor,     Tlie     Fi)rd    franchise    tax, — which 
public    opinion    and    Roosevelt's    encourage- 
ment carried  through  the  Legislature  against 
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■  ^ 

^^g         For    the    people    of    the    whole 

Cong.'r-Aiiiii  country,  the  precise  and  detailed 
*^'"'  histury  of  the  investigation  now 
pending  in  the  New  York  Letrlslature  at 
Alhany  is  of  no  ^rcat  importance.  The  es- 
sential things,  however,  arc  worth  noticing 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
'I'he  death  of  a  veteran  State  Senator, — a 
case-hardened  "  regular,"  John  Raines  by 
name, — made  necessary  the  choice  of  a  new 
leader  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  this  leader.  accordinK  to  cus- 
tom, is  made  president  pru  tern,  of  the  body. 
The  Republican  caucus  in  Januarv  selected 
for  the  leadership  Senator  Joth.im  P.  Allds, 
an  old  legislative  hand,  from  Chenango 
County,  in  the  middle  of  the  State.  A  small 
group  of  Republican  Senators  refused  to  act 
with  the  caucus  on  the  trfimd  of  personal 
objection  to  Alids.  The  caucus  selection  was, 
however,  duly  chosen  and  installed.  Almost 
immediately  afterward,  a  highly  sensational 
statement  appeared  in  the  New  York  Fa'Ch- 
i/iff  I'nsl.  charging  Allds  with  having  re- 
ceived bribes,  the  statement  being  based  upon 
accusations  made  by  another  Senator,  Mr. 
Conger.  Although  Allds  had  heard  pri- 
vately that  Conger  had  made  statements  in 
confidence  to  several  fellow  Senators,  he 
seeins  to  have  ignored  them  until  the  pub- 
licity created  by  the  New  York  Evfaini^ 
Pott  made  an  investigatiiin  necessary.  Con-' 
ger  himself  had  not  intended  to  have  his  ac- 


efforts  of  the  party  bosses  and 
..._  ^..ii.,.,<.tions, — stands  as  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
New  York  to  recover  for  themselves  a  real 


the 

the  corpoi 

the  -,    .     . 

r  themselves  a  real 
control  over  legislation.    Various  other  popii- 

Governor  Hughes,  in  recent  years,  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  else,  h.is  stood  before  the 
people  as  representing  the  idea  of  the  crea- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  of  a  real  Re- 
publican partv,  such  as  one  finds  in  M.Tssa- 
chusetts  or  Iowa,  or  even  in  Ohio.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  now  stands  for  a  primary  elec- 
tion law,  the  deMils  of  which  are,  indeed, 
important,  but  the  motive  of  which  is  of 
far  greater  conseipience.  The  intention  of 
the  proposed  primary  election  law  is  to 
give  the  people  a  leverage  by  means  of  which 
they  can  still  further  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  control  of  a  set  of  bosses  ivlio  have 
derived  their  power  from  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  corporation  blackmail. 
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cusations  become  public ;  and  only  unforeseen 
leakages  placed  him  in  the  position  of  .1 
prosecuting  witness. 

Mr.  Conger  was  connected  with 

uga'aSim    ^f'^S^  Companies  which  buil^  and 

'  repaired  bridges  under  control  ot 

county   and    local    authorities.      Changes   in 

laws  affecting  the  mode  of  procedure  by  thi 


1  their  respective  locali- 


highway  authi 
ties  would  naturally 
have  a  bearing  upon 
the  business  of  the 
bridge  companies.  It 
was  to  the  interest 
of  the  companies  to 
prevent  the  passage 
of  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  high- 
way laws.  These 
matters  came  up 
year  after  year,  and 
the  bridge  com- 
panies are  said  to 
have  collected  and 
disbursed  certain 
sums  of  money  to 
ward  off  undesired 
legislation.  Senator 
AUds  is  accused  of 
having  taken  some 
of  this  money.  This 
magazine,  with  its 
great  body  of  read- 
ers in  other  States^ 
is  not  chiefly  con- 
■  cerned  about  the  in- 
dividuals on  either 
side  of  a  painful  sit- 
uation in  the  Leg- 
islature at  Albany. 
Whether  the  bridge 
companies  were  the  more  guilty  as  trying 
to  bribe  the  law-makers,  or  whether  the  law- 
makers were  more  guilty  as  trying  to  black- 
mail the  bridge  companies,  is  a  question  that 
is  not  for  us  to  answer.  The  important  thing 
is  the  evidence  of  corrupt  relations  between 
business  and  politics,  and  the  value  for  re- 
form purposes  of  a  concrete  example  that 
illustrates  a  general  situation. 

Aitaa      Senator    Conger,    when    to    his 
"irwir     great  abhorrence  he  was  forced 
'^'^        into   the  position   of  an  accuser, 
tried  to  minimize  the  bridge  companies'  af- 
fair by  saying  that   it  was  merely   a  "  flea 
Inte"  in  comparison  with  the  corruption  that 


was  habitually  practiced  by  larger  corpora- 
tions, which  had  long  been  supposed  to  be 
spending  money  lavishly  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  two  party  machines  of  the  State.  The 
course  ot  the  Allds  inquiry  naturally  led  to 
the  introduction  of  bills  for  a  broader  in- 
vestigation of  legislative  conditions.  There 
came  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  two 
partj'  machines  were  determined,  not  only 
to  prevent  a  real  and  thorough  investigation 
of  corrupt  practices 
in  the  Legislature, 
but  also  to  "  white- 
wash "  Senator 
Allds  regardless  of 
the  facts  disclosed 
in  the  pending  in- 
quiry. A  test  of 
strength  came  when 
the  acceptance  of 
Allds'  resignation  of 
the  leadership  last 
month  led  to  the 
choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 


The  reg- 

sup  port- 
ed Senator  Cobb, 
the  more  indepen- 
dent wing  support- 
ed Senator  Hinman, 
while  a  middle 
group  supported- 
Scnator  Davis.  The- 
contest  finally  laig 
between  Cobb  anan 
Hinman.  The  Starss 
organization,  led  by 
its  chairman,  Mr. 
Woodruff,  formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  with  the  energetic 
support  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  favored  Mr.  Cobb.  Senator 
Root,  at  the  critical  moment,  sent  a  telegram 
from  Washington  supporting  Hinman  and 
making  it  clear  that  President  Taft  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  at  large  be- 
lieved it  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the 
spirit  and  the  personnel  of  the  party  organi- 
zation in  the  State  of  New  York.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  also  took  the  unusual  course 
ot  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  selection 
of  a  leader  of  one  of  the  legislative  branches 
of  the  State  government,  agreeing  with  Sen- 
ator Root  in  the  support  of  Hinman.  The 
contest  was   a   very  close  one,    Cobb  being 
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bill  might  be  deemed  a  ver>-  doubtfur  mnora- 
tioji.  But  the  situation  is  not  \({u)lesonie  or 
normal,  and  the  direct  primary  bill  stands 
for  an  honest  effort  to  restore  power  to  the 
people  and  to  strengthen  and  vitalize  parties 
and  government  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Senator  Root,  Governor  Hughes,  aqd  the  • 
best  minds  of  the  Republican  party  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  broad  investigation  of 
the  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the 
Legislature.  Among  specific  matters  now 
pending  they  also  support  the  demand  of  the 
Governor  that  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies should  be  placed  fully  under  Slate  su- 
pervision, and  classed  with  railroads  and 
other  public  service  corporations  now  in- 
cluded in  the  sphere  of  the  Public  Service  act 
which  marked  Governor  Hughes'  first  term. 

„  y  Heretofore  the  State  chairman, 
w>,«A.e  Mr.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  of 
orterncd  jj^Qof-lyn,  and  tlic  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
have  not  been  regarded  as  in  any  sense  the 
champions  of  an  improper  alliance  between 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one,  which  was  se-  politics  and  private  money-making  schemes. 
cured  by  his  voting  for  himself.  Whatever  They  have  neither  of  them  been  dependent 
results  this  victory  might  have  of  an  immedi-  upon  politics  in  any  way  for  pecuniary  profit, 
ate  sort  in  lessening  the  danger  of  sweeping  They  have,  rather,  exhibited  motives  of  nat- 
inquiries  into  legislative  corruption,  it  does  ural  ambition  and  a  liking  of  the  great  Amer-- 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  victory  that  can  long  ican  game  of  politics,  that  are  not  to  their 
save  the  machine  from  the  disfavor  of  an  discredit.  But  within  the  party  organization 
aroused  public. 

oi  ur.  Root  ^  ''^  attempt  was  promptly  made 

BnoKs  to  confuse  the  public  mind  by  at- 
tacking Senator  Root  as  a  new 

'.-endeavoring  to  dictate  the  action  of  the 
Aslature  and  the  control  of  the  party, 
jtf.Tr.  Root's  methods  have  been  precisely  the 
opposite  of  those  that  belong  to  a  political 
boss.  His  leadership  is  that  of  a  man  who 
expresses  opinions  publicly,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Mr.  Root  believes  that  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York  must  cut  loose  from  every  alli- 
ance of  a  compromising  sort  and  must  appeal 
to  the  support  of  intelligent  citizens  who 
stand  honestly  for  the  public  welfare.  He 
believes  it  necessary  that  the  party  sho\ild  ac- 
cept and  support  in  good  faith  the  Hinman- 
Green  direct  primary  bill  advocated  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes.  Very  likely  Senator  Root, 
like  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  would  not  be  ven.- 
enthusiastic  for  this  primary  bill  if  political 
conditions  were  normal  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  From  the  standpoint  of  political  ma- 
chinerj",  theoretically  rei.'arded,  this  primary- 
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which  has  given  them  positions  of  promi- 
nence and  authority  there  arc  other  men 
whose  records  and  careers  have  been  com- 
paratively sinister.  And  Mr.  WoodrufF  and 
Mr.  Wadsworih, — with  Mr,  Barnes,  of  Al- 
bany, and  other  men  of  talent  for  party  work 
and  organization, — do  not  seem  to  have 
enough  of  that  other  talent,  which,  after  all, 
is  exceedingly  raroi  of  rising  above  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  their  organization  in  mo- 
ments of  emergency,  and  of  seeing  that  the 
only  safe  ground  is  that  of  the  highest 
principle.  These  men  arc  missing  great 
opportunities. 

-^  It  will  be  a  very  ditScult  task  to 
Prteeaaef  turn  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
«•/"■  Qf  New  York  into  a  law-making 
body  free  from  domination  by  private  in- 
terests. But  the  effort  must  be  made,  and  it 
will  be  attended  with  more  than  partial  suc- 
cess. For,  indeed,  the  process  of  reform  is 
not  chiefly  a  dramatic  and  showy  affair.  The 
pa[^  machines  themselves  are  on  a  much 
higher  plane  than  they  were  in  the  period  of 
Mr.  Piatt's  undisputed  control.  With  the 
death  of  ex-Senator  Piatt  last  month,  and 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  new  and  better 
kind  of  influence  by  his  successor  at  Wash- 
ington, Senator  Root,  the  turning-point 
seems  to  have  been  reached  In  the  transition 
from  the  period  of  bossism  to  the  period  of 
Intelligent,  open  leadership.  Mr.  Piatt  was 
not  a  leader  at  all,  hut  the  perfect  agent  of  a 
system.  He  was  no  more  responsible  for  the 
political  conditions  which  made  him  the  most 
typical  boss  of  his  generation,  than  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions in  the  American  business  world 
which  made  it  possible  for  plain  business 
men  through  the  seizure  of  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  mastery  of  vast  industrin! 
resources.  Mr.  Piatt  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  thousands  of  other  men  in  poli- 
tics. Perhaps  the  worst  thing  tliat  can  he 
said  against  him,  as  one  considers  his  career, 
is  simply  this :  Instead  of  trying  to  improve 
the  bad  political  conditions  of  his  time  he 
used  them  for  his  own  benefit.  He  chose  to 
control  for  his  own  .purposes  the  advantages 
nude  possible  by  evil  conditions  rather  than 
to  ally  himself  with  the  men  who  were  tra- 
ins to  make  the  conditions  better. 

ntggg     Thus  far  we  ha\-e  been  ton  highly 

"J*«      individualistic  in  this  cnuntr\'.  as 

a    natural    consequence    of    our 

etrly  history.    Pioneer  stmpigles  taught  every 


man  to  fight  his  own  battle.  Making  one's 
own  way,  "-hether  in  business  or  in  politics, 
up  to  a  certain  point  seems  to  he  the  best 
contribution  one  can  offer  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. Certainly  a  man  does  not  seem  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  good  by  being  a  fail- 
ure on  his  own  account.  But  there  comes  to 
he  a  time  when  a  man  who  is  well  established 
in  his  own  personal  position  makes  a  mon- 
strous mistake  if  he  shows  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  community's  well-being 
and  progress.  The  successful  business  man 
who  goes  on  caring  only  for  his  OH'n  business 
Interests,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
own  position,  renders  the  community  a  very 
bad  return  for  the  opportunities  it  has  given 
him.  If  the  generation  now  passing  away 
failed  to  see  this  clearly.  It  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  fasten  blame  upon  individ- 
uals. The  history  of  the  Standard  (111  Com- 
pany, for  example,  was  last  month  under  re- 
view before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  If  business  men  In  the  coming  half- 
century  should  gi)  on  doing  the  sort  of  thing 
that  corporations  like  the  Standard  Oil  were 
doing  a  generation  ago  to  crush  competitors 
and  obtain  monopolistic  advantages,  we 
might  well  despair  of  our  ethical  and  social 
future.  But  the  times  are  changing  in  busi- 
ness ways  as  well  as  In  politics,  and  the  suc- 
cessful business  leader  henceforth  will  be 
expected  to  consider  the  community  as  well 
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as  himself.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
great  legal  battle  over  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  in  its  final  stage  before  the 
Supreme  Court  last  month,  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  country  Here  discussing  Mr. 
Roclcefeller's  proposal  to  turn  over  anothi-r 
large  part  of  his  wealth  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  under  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees  that  Congress  was  asked  to 
incorporate, 

^^^^,,,„,,The  career  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
oBd  (*e  t/if  0/ represents  a  transformation  that 
•oneji-ftwei-  ^^.^^jj  ^^^^  weli-nigh  impossible 
single  lifetime.  The  speeches  of  Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham  and  Mr.  Kellogt:, 
the  Government's  suit  against  Standard 
.  as  a  monopolistic  trust,  reviewed  in 
itrong,  bold  outline  those  parts  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  career  that  were  devoted  t-i 
building  up  his  fortune  by  means  pictured 
as  wholly  selfish  and  grasping,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  business  is  a  kind  of  relentless  war- 
fare. But  the  application  to  Congress,  at 
the  very  same  time,  to  create  another  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's     benevolent     corporations     re- 


quired an  explanation  of  the  aims  aiid 
methods  of  the  giver.  This  explanation  was 
made  before  a  Congressional  committee  by 
Mr,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  who  is  connected  as 
a  trustee  and  in  a  legal  capacity  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  public-spirited  undertakings. 
The  varied  agencies  of  usefulness  thus  tar  set 
on  foot  through  Mr.  Rockefeller's  benefi- 
cence,— or  stimulated  and  helped  by  his  care- 
fully bestowed  gifts, — have  been  just  as  ef- 
fective for  social  usefulness  as  his  concen- 
trated business  methods  of  a  generation  ago 
were  effective  for  the  building  up  of  finan- 
cial and  industrial  power  under  his  own  con- 
trol. Those  who  are  in  doubt  regarding  the 
wisdom  and  disinterestedness  with  which 
.Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts, — already  amounting 
to  $ioo,ocx>,ooo  or  more,- — have  been  made 
to  serve  social  needs  and  the  country's  wel- 
fare, are  lacking  in  full  knowledge, 

Rrfomif,     ^^^  "^'  "*  *^^  really  successful 
theSpMtof  business    man,    as    of   the    really 
'"''"'"      successful  politician,  in  the  years 
to  come,  will  be  his  ability  and  his  disposi- 
tion  to  make  his  own  success  a  means  of 
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benefit  to  his  community  and  his  country. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  never  seems  at  any  time  to 
tave  been  devoid  of  tlie  motive  of  philan- 
thropy; but  neither  does  he  seem  ever  ro 
have  grasped  the  idea  that  business  iiself 
ought  to  be  a  generous  thing  rather  tlian  a 
matter  ot  warfare  and  conquest, — and  tliat 
the  leaders  in  business  life  oujiht  to  be  fore- 
most in  showing  the  world  how  to  improve 
business  methods,  for  the  diffusion  of  bene- 
fits among  all  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
make  their  way  in  the  economic  world.  Just 
now,  at  Washington,  our  law-makers  ar'.' 
trying  to  find  ways  of  cuibing  the  cruel 
rapacity  of  trusts  without  destroying  ttic 
modern  principle  of  large  results  throu^b 
large  combinations  of  capital.  Hut  it  is  aUo 
worth  while  to  see  if  some  measure  of  busi- 
ness reform  mcy  not  be  brought  about 
through  a  different  sentiment  among  busi- 
ness men,  regarding  their  methods  and  their 
motives,  in  the  uses  to  which  they  turn  their 
success.  We  are,  in  tact,  making  real  prog- 
ress in  those  directions.  For  example,  one 
has  to  go  back  only  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  to  a  period  when  the  great  railroad 
men,  the  masters  of  our  transportation  lines, 
were  impatient  at  the  very  suggestion  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public.  'l"hey  considered 
that  they  were  carrying  on  private  business 
enterprises  for  their  own  enrichment.  Now- 
adays they  have  admitted  that  the  railroads 
are  public  carriers  subject  to  public  regula- 
tion and  control,  and  most  of  them  have  gone 
even  farther  in  these  admissions  than  the 
history  of  American  railroad  enterprises 
would  require, 

KaUnani  There  is  no  longer  any  very  rad- 
aniPuvit  ical  difference  between  the  lead- 
"'*"  ing  railroad  men  and  the  best- 
informed  advocates  of  public  regulation  re- 
garding the  proper  governmental  control 
that  ought  to  be  exercised.  It  is  quite  true 
that  President  Taft  consulted  freely  with 
railroad  presidents  regarding  the  bill  that  is 
now  pending  in  Congress,  the  principal 
points  of  which  we  have  outlined  in  previous 
numbers  of  this  Kkview.  Hut  these  rail- 
road presidents  were  not  lacking  in  a  sense  ni 
the  relation  of  railroads  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  Mr.  Taft  was  fully  justified  in 
listening  to  their  vic\vs.  Senator  Cummins, 
— who  is  a  careful  and  authoritative  student 
of  this  whole  subject,  and  who  made  a  great 
speech  in  the  Senate  la.sting  two  or  three 
days  in  advocacy  ot  a.  mint  stringent  and 
complete  Government  contnd  than  the  pend- 


ing bill  calls  for, — is  not  talking  in  terms 
that  are  radically  different  from  those  that 
are  employed  by  the  railroad  men  themselves. 
There  are  important  points  of  difference,  but 
the  fundamental  antagonisms  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  gone.  The  attitude  of  the 
railroads  is  neither  menacing  nor  corrupt. 
Their  principal  difficulty  nowadays  is  due 
to  the  need. of  providing  facilities  for  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  and  very  pros- 
perous country.  They  arc  n<i  longer  object- 
ing to  any  reasonable  kinds  of  public  regu- 
lation, as  least  so  far  as  bro.id  principles  are 

j-^j  The  regulation  of  industrial  cor- 
Siiiaiiiiir of  porations  is  going  to  prove  a  diffi- 
onooDi^j  ^^^j^  problem  for  the  law-makers, 
but  there  is  evidence  in  more  than  one  quar- 
ter of  the  growth  of  a  more  rc.Tsonable  spirit. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  weakening  of  the 
popular  demand  for  smashing  big  trusts  and 
corporations.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
more  general  adiiiission  that  the  great  cor- 
porations sluuild  be  brought  under  the  rule 
of  publicity,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  use  their  power  destructively 
again.st  competitors  who  are  tr>-ing  to  do 
business   in    lawful    «a>s.      The   best   form 
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line   in   the   November   elections.     "Uncle 
Joe  "  Cannon  is  a  gentleman  whose  personal 
popularity-  is  not  likely  to  vanish;  but  the 
country-  .has   grown    disaffected    toward    the 
masterfulness  of   the   ruling  clique   in   each 
House  of  Congress.     The  opposition  to  what 
is  called  "  Cannonism  "  and  "Aldrichism" 
in  the  country  at  large  is  not  so  much  due 
to  things  in   particular  as  to  a   "  state  ot 
mind."     The   rules  of   the    House  give   an 
enormous  power  to  the  Speaker,   hut  along 
with   his  authority  goes  also  great  responsi- 
bility.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vcrv 
focusing  of  power  tends  to  check  both  reck- 
lessness and    misconduct    in    the  exercise   of 
that  power.     One  of  the  principal  agencie; 
through  which  the  House  conducts  its  busi- 
.     ness  is  the  Committee  on  Rules.     Under  the 
system    that    has   existed    for   a   good    manv 
years  the  Speaker  himself  is  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,     Mr.  Cannon's  associate,-! 
on  that  committee  in  the  present  Congress  I 
have   been    Mr.    Dalzell.    of    Pennsylvania; 
Air,  Smith,  «f  Io«a:   Mr.  Clark,  of   Mis- 
souri  {leader  of  the  Democratic  minority).   I 
and  Mr.   Fitzgerald,  of  New  York    (Tam- 
many Democrat),     For  a  year  or  two  the  in- 
surgents  in    the    House    have   been    fighting 
against  the  existing  rules.     The  chief  fight 
was  not  last  month,  but  a  year  ago.    VVhat 
happened  last  month  was  merely  a  dramatic    > 
situation  and  a  victory  for  the  opponents  of    Mr.  Crumpacker  t 
the  present  rules  at  an  unexpected  moment,    the  census  is  mandi 
I  hose  who  would  like  to  refresh  their  mem-    tion   his  motion    re 
ones  by  reading  a  thoroughgoing  discussion    privilege  and  there: 
of  the  questions  Involved  should  turn  back    Mr.  Crumpacker's 
to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  the  month   a  protracted  debati 
of  April,  1909,  just  one  year  ago.     The  at-    Meanwhile  the  Insi 
tack    upon    the    rules    in    that    number   was    persecuted  in  one  h 
made  by  ex-Governor  Swanson.  of  Virginia,    had  been  especially  1 
tor  a  long   time  a   Democratic  member  of    had  won  a  small  vi 
the  House.     The  article  explaining  and  de-    aid    of    the    Democ 
'^7'"e  the  existing  rules  was  written    for    had   refused    to   alh 
lis  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the    the  maintenance  of 
real  ornaments  of  the  House  of  Represcnta-    Mr.  Norris.  of  Nel 
lives^  who  was  assisted  in  preparing  his  arti-   surgent,  rose  in  his 
cle  bv  the  highest  parliamentary  authorities   the  Speakers  inqui 
in   Washmgton.  asked  recognition,— 

resolution  involving 
mat  ^"'"2    *'"''    happened    last   privilege.     The  Spe 

Hagprnett  month  can  he  stated  in  a  few  recognizing  Mr.  N( 
sentences.  Mr.  Crumpacker,  of  tion  was  read  it  turn 
Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ing  a  new  Commltte 
Census,  asked  unanimous  consent  to  bring  than  the  present  one 
forward  a  small  amendment  to  the  census  what  elaborate  wa( 
law  against  which  there  wjuld  be  no  opposi-  minorltv  members  of 
tion.  _The  technical  question  arose  whether  tinct  proviso  that  the 
mpacker  \^■.1s  in  orcier  by  reason  of  member.  The  issugj 
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n,  Jiidfic  Norris'  motion  was  made 
Dramatii!  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  it 
*"""  resulted  in  a  parliamentary  battle 
that  raged  nearly  all  that  night.  The  parlia- 
mentary day  of  ThuTsday  was  continued 
through  Friday,  and  the  question  finally  came 
to  a  vote  Saturday  afternoon.  Thirty-five 
Republicans  voted  with  the  entire  body  of 
Democrats,  with  the  result  that  the  Norris 
resolution  in  a  simpler  form  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Cannon's  fii;ht  was  a  very  plucky  one, 
while  that  of  the  insurgents  was  resolute  and 
entitled  to  respect.  It  seenis  to  have  been 
thought  that  to  exclude  Mr.  Cannon  from 
the  Rules  Committee  would  lead  inevitably 
to  his  immediate  retirement  from  the  Speak- 
ership. This,  however,  did  not  follow.  A 
change  in  the  Speakership  at  this  stage  in 
the  work  of  the  session  would  be  followed 
by  great  embarrassment,  if  not  hy  legislative 
chaos.  A  coalition  of  Democrats  and  insur> 
gents  to  change  the  rules  was  permissible, 
because  the  rules  of  the  House  cannot  be 
called  Republican  or  Democratic,  since  they 
involve  nothing  but  the  judgment  of  the 
membership  of  a  parliamentary  body  as  to  the 
which  it  M-ill  carry  on  its  busi- 


ness. But  the  election  of  a  Speaker  is  a 
wholly  different  matter.  The  insurgent  Re- 
publicans could  not  act  with  the  Democrats 
in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  as  against  the 
great  body  of  Republican  members,  without 
losing  their  party  standing. 

^,  Mr.   Cannon   had  already  been 

coBsms  elected  Speaker  for  the  lifetime 
foaiiton  ^^  ^^^  present  Congress.  Noth- 
ing had  happened  to  justify  his  retirement 
or  removal  at  the  present  time.  The  rules 
hght  was  a  different  affair,  because  every 
one  has  known  that  an  actual  majority  of 
ihe  membership  of  the  House  has  for  a  good 
while  been  prepared  to  change  the  rules  at 
any  moment  when  it  could  seize  upon  the 
chance  to  make  the  proper  parliamentary  . 
play.  Naturally  Mr.  Cannon,  after  the 
vote  had  gone  against  him  on  the  Norris 
resolution,  offered  to  entertain  then  or  at  any 
time  a  motion  vacating  the  Speakership. 
Such  a  motion  was  actually  made  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic member,  and  of  course  the  Democrats 
pro  jorma  voted  in  favor  of  It.  But  only  a 
little  group,  rather  less  than  a  quarter,  of 
the  Republican  Insurgents  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  counted  in  favor  of  deposing  Mr. 
Cannon.  Four  successive  terms  is  a  very 
long  time  for  a  Speaker  to  bear  up  under 
the  strain  of  the  position  Mr.  Cannon  holds. 
He  ought  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  Sixty -Second  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  supposed  by  his  friends  that  he 
has  any  intention  of  that  kind.  It  was  e.t- 
pected  that  the  members  of  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  is  to  be  composed  of 
six  Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  would 
be  selected  and  set  at  work  about  the  first 
of  April.  The  chances  were  that  Mr.  Dal- 
7.ell,  who  has  been  ranking  member  of  the 
old  committee,  might  become  chairman  of 
the  new  one. 

Buiinaa  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  pointcd  out  that  in 
In  the  future  under  this  new  arrange- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  would  become  a  personage 
of  a  good  deal  of  authority,  and  that  there 
might  at  times  be  some  strain  between  the 
Speaker  and  the  head  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  the  exercise  of  general  control  over 
the  business  processes  of  the  House.  There 
are  391  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  the  number  of  bills  introduced 
in  a  session  sometimes  reaches  thirty  thousand. 
Each  member  of  this  large  body  is  naturally 
anxious  to  get  his  bills  reported  from  com- 
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mittees  and  brought  under  consideration. 
The  line  between  the  Speaker's  arbitrary 
authority  and  a  chaotic  freedom  on  the  part 
of  individual  members  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
draw.  Insurgents  and  regulars  alike  were 
at  pains  to  declare  that  they  were  not  fight- 
ing the  President  or  his  policies,  and  that 
they  desired  to  accomplish  a  reasonable 
amount  of  constructive  legislation  before  ad- 
journment. At  Washington  as  at  Albany 
this  blowing  off  of  political  steam  early  in 
the  year  is  fortunate  for  the  Republican 
party,  iftasmuch  as  it  gives  some  time  for 
reconciliation  before  the  campaign  begins, 
and  also  makes  it  possible  to  say  that  certain 
issues  have  already  been  met  and  disposed  of. 
The  regulars  will  now  not  be  too  eager  to 
tnyadc  the  States  and  districts  of  the  insur- 
gents, while  the  insurgents  will  not  be  so 
militant  against  the  regulars.  Everybody 
will  be  anxious  to  complete  the  session  at 
Washington  and  get  into  close  touch  with 
the  voters  at  home.  It  is  likely,  therefore, 
that  adjournment  may  be  reached  about  the 
first  of  June.  It  is  expected  that  the  railway 
bill  in  some  form  will  be  passed ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  ship  subsidies  will  be  voted  in  face 
of  the  fall  elections. 


Corpomtiona  ^"  "^"^  respect  corporations  have 
S(W?«  ""^  *'^'  learned  the  lesson  of  their 
proper  duty  to  the  poblic.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  pro- 
tracted quarrels  with  their  employees.  This 
dictum  in  particular  should  apply  to  all  pub- 
lic service  corporations,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  transportation.  However  ingeni- 
ously it  may  state  the  case,  there  is  usually 
something  wrong  with  the  street  railway 
company  that  subjects  a  prosperous  city  to 
inconvenience  by  getting  into  a  predicament 
with  its  employees  and  subjecting  itself  to  a 
strike  and  a  tie-up  of  traffic.  In  the  matter 
of  street  railways  the  public  interest  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  corporation  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  employees  on  the  other.  In 
cities  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York  enor- 
mous fortunes  have  been  made  by  individuals 
enjoying  exclusive  franchises  for  carrsnng 
passengers  in  street  cars.  The  people  con- 
trolling such  franchises  owe  it  to  the  commu- 
nities they  serve  to  employ  skillful  and  well- 
trained  motormen  and  conductors  and  to 
treat  these  men  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
have  no  provocation  for  a  general  strike. 
The  State  ought  to  provide  some  system  for 
dealing  conclusively  with  labor  disputes. 
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E,iliafthi  "^^'^  ^reat  strike  in  Philadelphia 
Siriktit      has  been  so  wasteful  and  iniser- 

'""•-"'P""'  able  an  affair  from  many  stand- 
points that  it  ought  to  stimulate  thoughtful 
people  in  every  State  of  the  Union  to  make 
advance  provision  against  similar  failures  of 
civilization  in  their  own  cities.  The  public 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  at 
fault  in  not  making  better  provision  for  the 
solution  of  labor  difficulties.  They  have  had 
so  much  misery  in  that  State  from  industrial 
warfare  in  years  past  that  they  ought  to  have 
learned  peaceful  ways  to  adjust  labor  dis- 
putes. Both  State  and  city  have  had  heavy 
■      '    'r  attempts  to  protect  life 


and  property.     The  .street  railro 

id  company 

will  have  lost  much  more  than 

have  gained  through  its  failure  t 

0  deal  with 

its  own  men  in  such  a  way  as  t 

1  keep  their 

loyalty.      But  trade-unionism,  o 

T   the  other 

hand,    will    also    have    lost    a 

great    deal 

through  its  reckles-s  resort  to  the 

sympathetic 

strike.     The  attempt  to  punish 

everybody, 

in  a  great  variety  of  different  ways,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  street  railway  company 
to  terms,  is  not  merely  reckless,  but  it  is  also 
stupid.  It  must  turn  many  a  friend  of  or- 
ganized labor  into  an  implacable  enemy. 
In    Philadelphia  two  unions  were   involved 


[« 

1 

and  the  traction  companies  tried  to  play  one 
off  against  the  other.  In  the  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  strike  the  companies' 
recognition  of  the  Keystone  Association  of 
employees,  whose  members  did  not  strike, 
was  one  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks.  The 
dominance  of  politics  in  the  situation  was 
made  manifest  when  Senator  Penrose  actively 
intervened  and  forced  from  the  street-car 
managers  large  concessions  to  the  strikers; 
\et  even  these  concessions  were  insufficient  to 
bring  about  a  settlement. 

Labor  February  was  a  month  of  general 
and  the  unrest  among  the  employees  of 
"  '™  *  the  transportation  lines.  While 
the  serious  strike  on  its  street  car  lines  dis- 
turbed Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  came  to  the  verge  of  a  break  with 
its  conductors  and  trainmen.  At  the  last 
moment,  President  Willard  called  in  the 
good  offices  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Nclli, 
who  succeeded,  by  offering  concessions  to 
each  side  from  the  other,  in  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  settlement.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the 
New  Haven  were,  in  the  latter  part  ot  the 
month,  still  arguing  with  their  men  and  the 
public.  The  stock  market,  which  bad  paid 
no  attention  to  the  troubles  in  Philadelphia, 
and  which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  turning  bear- 
ish on  the  news  of  labor  troubles,  felt  a 
shiver  at  the  further  news  that  25,000  fire- 
men, on  forty-nine  railroads,  were  on  the 
point  of  striking  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  tying  up  practically  all  the  important 
lines  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  middle 
of  the  month,  when  the  general  managers  of 
the  affected  roads  had  failed  to  meet  their 
men  on  certain  questions  of  conditions  of 
labor  as  well  as  increases  of  pay,  thfi  situa- 
tion had  become  so  acute  that  Chairman 
Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill 
went  to  Chicago  as  intermediaries.  Their 
efforts  seemed  at  first  to  promise  a  settlement 
of  the  trouble,  but  repeated  conferences  failed 
to  secure  e%'en  a  working  basis  of  agree- 
ment. The  railroads  were  not  alone  in 
their  labor  troubles  in  February;  the  coal 
miners  of  the  Middle  West  made  de- 
mands for  increased  pay,  which  were  flatly 
refused  by  the  operators,  and  President 
T.  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  answered  the  refusal  witln 
a  promise  to  shut  down  every  coal  mine 
in  America  unless  the  demands  of  the  men 
were  met. 
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The  Arguments  ^^^  suddcn  and  Widespread  de-  earnings,  they  say,  their  rates  must  go  up 

of  the       mands  of  labor  for  better  wages,  or  their  labor  charge  must  not  be  increased. 

Railroads  e  •      ^  r         i_*  u 

a  tew  mstances  ox  which  are 
noted  above,  have  been  clearly  foreseen  as  an  ^^^  Last  month,  the  first  time  for  a 
inevitable  result  of  the  recent  course  of  prices  Waning  Trade  February  in  fifteen  years,  our 
m  this  country  and  the  resulting  high  cost  ««'»««*  commerce  showed  an  actual  ex- 
of  living.  The  reasonableness  of  the  em-  cess  of  imports  over  exports.  This  unusual 
ployees*  point  of  view  has  been  advertised  by  adverse  trade  balance  was  brought  about  by 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  entire  a  falling  off  of  exports  to  the  smallest  Feb- 
country  in  the  current  discussion  of  the  in-  ruary  total  since  1905  and  by  an  increase  in 
creased  cost  of  living  and  by  the  many  in-  imports  to  the  largest  total  ever  recorded  for 
vestigations  into  the  causes  of  higher  prices,  the  second  month  of  the  year.  For  the  eight 
The  managers  of  the  employing  railroads  completed  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
have,  therefore,  taken  great  pains  to  prepare  the  excess  of  exports  shows  only  189  mil- 
their  side  of  the  case  and  to  show  that  if  the  lion  dollars,  against  341  million  for  1909  and 
living  problem  is  a  hard  one  for  the  men,  it  515  million  in  1908.  Not  since  1896  have 
is  a  harder  one  for  the  railroad.  Their  con-  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  shown  so 
tention  is  that  while  everything  the  railroad  small  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor.  The  re- 
buys  has  increased  in  price  even  more  than  suit  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  paucity  of  ex- 
have  the  necessities  of  the  trainmen,  the  rail-  ports, — for  these  stand,  in  the  period  men- 
road  income  per  ton-mile  has  actually  de-  tioned,  at  near  the  highest  figure  on  record, 
creased  since  1902,  while  the  compensation  of  — as  to  an  unprecedented  volume  of  imports, 
the  trainmen  has  increased  during  the  same  The  latter  total,  tor  the  eight  months,  1,021 
period  by  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  Pf^all  million  dollars;  933  million  dollars  in  1907 
Street  Journal  makes  an  interesting  analysis  was  the  highest  figure  until  this  year.  An 
of  the  situation  from  the  statistics  of  food  analysis  of  the  most  important  articles  that 
prices,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  make  up  our  commerce  shows  that  while  our 
Bradstreet*s,  and  trom  the  figures  of  com-  exports  as  a  whole  have  increased,  there  is 
pensation  of  railroad  employees  gathered  by  a  significant  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  ag- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  ricultural  products  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
finds  that  since  1902  engineers  and  conduct-  While  the  value  of  these  was  726  million 
ors  have  received  increases  in  pay  not  quite  dollars  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1908,  it 
equal  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  foodstuffs,  but  had  fallen  to  626  million  dollars  for  the 
that  firemen,  switchmen,  and  other  trainmen  same  period  of  1909,  and  is  now  reported  as 
have  had  their  pay  increased  somewhat  more  only  594  million  dollars  for  19 10.  This  se- 
rapidly  than  foodstuffs  have  risen.  In  the  rious  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  wheat, 
meantime  the  average  ton-mile  rate  received  corn,  and  cattle  that  the  United  States  is 
by  the  railroads  has  declined  from  8.98  mills  able  to  sell  to  foreign  countries  is  obviously 
in  1902  to  7.56  mills  in  1909.  Of  course,  due  to  the  high  prices  now  quoted  in  this 
this  comparison  of  average  ton-mile  rates  country  for  staple  commodities.  The  phe- 
would  be  misleading  if  there  had  come,  be-  nomenon  suggests  that  natural  laws  may 
tween  1902  and  1909,  any  disproportionate  soon  take  a  hand  in  scaling  down  the  much 
increase  in  the  volume  of  low-class  freight,  discussed  "  cost  of  living."  If  visible  sup- 
But  the  report  in  1905  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  plies  of  grain  in  the  barns  of  farmers  are,  as 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com-  is  reported,  of  record  volume,  and  it  prices 
merce  showed  that  during  five  years  a  slight  have  risen  so  high  with  us  that  Europe  will 
increase  had  come  in  the  percentage  of  high-  not  buy  our  farm  products,  a  continuance  of 
class  freight  to  the  whole,  and  that  the  vol-  good  crops  ought  to  affect  the  serious  and 
ume  of  traffic  had  increased  most  large-  fundamental  factor  in  the  cost  of  living, — 
ly  in  the  South  and  West,  where  rates  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs, 
are  relatively  high.    It  looks,  therefore,  as  if 

the  contention  of  the  railroads, — that  their  ^^^  j^^       In  the  meantime,  current  writers 

general  level  of  rates  is  lower  than  formerly,  to  import     on  economics  are  saying  that  the 

while  everything  else   is  higher   priced, — is  «<>«*'«      United  States  has  lost  her  posi- 

true.     The  greater  density  and  volume  of  tion  as  one  of  the  important  granaries  of  the 

traffic  is  allowing  them,  in  spite  of  increasing  world,  that  within  a  generation  we  shall  be 

costs  and  declining  rates,  to  show  fair  earn-  forced  to  import  grain  and  cattle  to  feed  our 

ings.     If  they  are  to  continue  to  show  fair  people,  and  that  the  only  hope  left  to  us  to 
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maintain  a  favorable  trade  balance  is  to  sell  that  court  decisions  must  take  into  account 

our  manufactured  products  abroad  in  suffi-  the  changing  economic  conditions  and  neces- 

cient  quantities  to  make  up  for  the  declining  sities  of  the  nation.     Meanwhile,  the  amend- 

agricultural     exports.       A   more    immediate  ment  had  been  ratified  by  the  South  Carolina 

question  concerns  the  probability  that  gold  Legislature  in  February,  and  early  in  March 

will  have  to  be  sent  abroad  from  this  coun-  the    legislatures    of    Illinois   and   Oklahoma 

try,   and   the   difficulty  of   finding  the  gold  passed   resolutions  of  ratification.     Virginia 

for  that  purpose.     To  be  sure,  there  is  still  and   Kentucky,  on  the  other  hand,  true  to 

a  balance  in  our  favor,  as  respects  exports  their    **  strict-construction  "    traditions,    re- 

and   imports,  of  $189,000,000  for  the  first  jected    the   amendment.      Thus   far    in    the 

two-thirds  of  the  current  year;  but  there  are  campaign   the  only   '^  doubtful"   State  won 

offsetting   items,   such   as   interest   payments  for  the  amendment  is  Illinois/ 
on  our  securities  held  abroad,  tourist  credits, 

and  foreign  freight,  which  make  it  necessary  y^^^         New  York   State's  anti-tubercu- 

that  we  should  have  an  excess  of  something  Aaatnst  the    losis  fight,  so  well  described  by 

like  $500,000,000  before  there  is  a  working  '  ^    "^"^  Mr.  Kingsbury  on  page  432  ot 

trade  balance  in  our  favor.     It  is  to  be  said,  this  Review,  receivn?d  a  fresh  impetus  from 

however,  that  figures  of  exports  and  imports  the  conference  of  local  committees  held  at 

have   a   way   of   changing   in   volume   with  Albany  on  March  19  and  addressed  by  Presi- 

great  suddenness,  and  the  present  rapid  de-  dent  Taft,   Governor   Hughes,    Dr.    Simon 

crease  of  our   favorable  trade  balance  may  Flexner,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

suddenly  cease,  owing  to  smaller  imports  of  for  Medical  Research ;  Mr.  Robert  W.  de 

luxuries  and  to  urgent  demands  by  Europe  Forest,   of  the   Sage   Foundation,   and   Mr. 

for  cotton  and  other  farm  products  w^ith  the  Homer    Folks,    the   organizer   of   the   New 

coming  of  lower  prices,  or  of  special  foreign  York  movement.    During  the  past  two  and  a 

needs.  Cotton  is  what  concerns  England  most,  half  years  the  number  of  State  hospital  beds 

for  the  treatment  of  consumption  has  been 

Senator  Root  ^  letter   from   Senator   Root   in  doubled  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 

and  the      support   of   the  pending  income-  the   provision    of   county   and   city   hospital 

ncome  ax    ^^^    amendment    to    the    federal  facilities.     Five  years  hence,  if  the  sixty  local 

Constitution-  was    read    in    the    New   York  committees   are    successful    in    carrying   out 

Legislature  on  the  last  day  of  February,  just  the  program  that  has  been  mapped  out  for 

as  the  matter  was  coming  to  a  final  vote  in  them,  there  will  not  be  a  single  case  of  un- 

the  legislatures  of  several  other  States.  Gov-  cared-for  tuberculosis  in  the  State.     It  is  not 

ernor   Hughes  having  opposed   in  a  special  too  much  to  hope  that  by   1920  the  white 

message  the  ratification  of  the  amendment,  plague  will   have  been   practically  extermi- 

Senator   Root  challenged  the  interpretation  nated  from  Buffalo  to  Montauk  Point.    The 

put  upon  the  language  of  the  amendment  by  educational    campaign    meanwhile    goes    on 

the  Governor,  maintaining  that  the  phrase,  apace  throughout  the  country.     Late  in  Feb- 

**  from  whatever  source  derived,"  as  applied  ruary  South  Carolina  held  a  conference  on 

in  the  amendment  to  incomes  subject  to  taxa-  public   health    as   a   closing   feature   of   the 

tion,  instead  of  enlarging  the  taxing  power  exhibition  given  by  the  National  Association 

of  the  federal  Government  to  include  State  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 

and  municipal  bonds,  as  construed  by  Gov-  losis,  which  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 

ernor  Hughes,  really  implies  only  that  Con-  visiting  three  of  the  larger  cities  in  each  of 

gress  may  lay  and  collect  such  a  tax  upon  the  Southern  States.     In  March  the  tuber- 

any  kind  of  income  without  apportionment  culosis   fighters  of   North    Carolina  met   at 

among  the  several  States  and  without  regard  Greensboro   in  connection   with   the  exhibi- 

to   any   census   or   enumeration.      In    other  tion.    It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  South 

words,    the    amendment    makes    no    change  is  not  alive  to  this  question, 
whatever  beyond  doing  aw^ay  with  the  rule 

that  the  tax  must  be  apportioned.    Mr.  Root  ^^  .        The  meat  boycott,  entered  on  en- 

believes  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  order  Packers      thusiastically    in    Cleveland    and 

that  the  National  Government  may  be  pro-  "'^'  *       other  cities  during  the  month  of 

vided   with   adequate  resources  in   times  of  February,  ceased  to  exist  at  the  expiration 

need,  and  his  argument  has  been  re-enforced  of  the  sixty-day  period  of  abstinence,  about 

by  those  of  certain  economists, — notably  Pro-  the  middle  of  March.     How  faithfully  the 

fessor    Seligman    of .  Columbia, — who    hold  pledges  of  abstinence  were  kept  and  what  the 
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TWO    OF    THE    INDICTED    CHICAGO    PACKERS 


total  effect  ot  the  boycott  was  arc  matters 
for  conjecture.  But  it  may  safely  be  sa*d 
that  the  movement  had  some  beneiicial  re- 
sults, \a  that  it  focused  attention  on  the  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs  and  influenced  a  num- 
ber of  important  investigratlons.  The  price 
of  meat,  against  which  the  bo}'cntt  was  di- 
rected, does  not  seem  to  have  been  perma- 
nently affected ;  for  whereas  beef  cattle  were 
quoted  at  about  six  cents  a  pound  wholesale 
when  the  "  meat  strike "  be};an.  the  price 
was  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  cents  when  the 
boycott  ended.  The  price  of  hogs  has  like- 
wise risen  materially  in  this  period.  While 
the  papular  movement  against  the  packers 
and  their  business  has  subsided,  as  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected,  the  judicial  inquiries 
into  these  matters  have  proceedeil  and  pr;)- 
duced  some  results.  The  federal  grand  jun- 
at  Chicago,  which  had  been  engaged  for 
eight  weeks  in  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  business  of  the  packing  companies,  re- 
turned indictments  on  March  21  agajnst  the 
National  Packing  Company,  sometimes 
termed  the  "  Beef  Trust,"  and  ten  subsid- 
iary concerns.  The  ind  ictments  charge  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
A  bill  in  equity  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
alleged    combination,    naming   the    Armour, 


Morris,  S»ift,  and  other  companies,  and  a 
number  of  individuals,  was  also  filed  by 
United  States  District- Attorney  Sims.  The 
Government  officials  apparently  regard  the 
National  Packing  Company  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  packers  have  sought  to 
evade  the  anti-trust  law  and  perfect  their 
control  of  the  beef  business.  It  is  believed 
that  if  the  National  Company  can  be  dis- 
solved, tjie  alleged  evils  of  the  combination 
may  be  eliminated.  I -ate  in  February  a 
grand  jury  in  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey, 
had  indicted  practically  the  same  comp.mies 
and  twenty-one  individual  directors,  after  the 
collection  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  under  the 
direction  of  Prosecutor  Garven,  about  the 
cold  storage  business.  The  indictment 
charged  the  a)mpanies  and  the  individuals 
with  conspiring  to  control  the  supply  of 
meat  in  order  to  produce  an  artificial  scarcity 
and  thus  increase  prices.  Should  tin's  turn 
out  to  be  the  case,  the  New  Jersey  evi- 
dence may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  for  use  in  its  proceedings  against 
the  packers.  District-Attorney  Whitman,  of 
New  York  County,  has  also  been  given  ac- 
cess to  this  evidence  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cold  storage  business  by  a 
New  York  grand  jur>'. 
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THE    SENATE    COMMITTEE    THAT    IS    INVESTIGATING    THE    HIGH    PRICES    OF    FOODSTUFFS 


Kiis  ;  .S.'nutor  Jos.  F.  Juhnson.  AlBl>Biim  :  ^nator  R«cd  Smoot, 
:  SrnHlcir  Jacob  11.  Cialllnitcr,  >'i-iv  lEnmpKlilr?;  Rcoalor 
McCuEDber,  North   Dakota :   l^taalur  ¥.  M,    SlmmoD!i,   Nortb 


Still  III'  Mfanwliile,  the  special 
••Cost  of  tee  of  the  Senate  appflinteil  to 
"'"'  inquire  iiitii  the  cost  of  living 
has  continued  its  sessicjns  and  heard  much 
testimony,  Amonti:  other  thinfis,  the  com- 
mittee ha>i  hecn  repeatedly  assured  that  the 
packers  are  not  to  hlame  for  the  hit;h  prices, 
hut  that  the  producers  are  reaping  the  bulk 
of  the  profit.  One  interestinj;  statement 
made  to  the  committee  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  federal  meat  inspection  law  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  increasing  the  price  of 
meat,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  the  cat- 
tic  c<indemned  by  the  government  inspectors 
has  been  adiied  to  tlie  price  of  the  good  meat 
sold.  Statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  De- 
pjirtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that 
meat  prices  have  advanced  in  all  the  princi- 
pal producing  and  consuming  sections  of  the 
world.  Fresh  meats  have  advanced  less  than 
the  salted  and  preserved  goods.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  he  due  to  reductions  efFected  in  the 
ojst  of  chilling  and  transportint:  fresh  meats, 
and  to  the  increased  supply  in  European 
markets  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  system 
of  distribution.  The  greater  advance  noted 
in  the  prices  of  fresh  mutton  over  those  of 
fresh  beef  is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
comparatively  slow  gnmth  in  the  world's 
supply  of  sheep  and  the  consetjuent  higher 
price  of  «oo!.  The  interest  taken  by  the 
IJepartment  of  Agriculture  in  the  question 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  is  shown  in  the 
preparation  by  tlie  Hn'artment  of  a  manual 


entitled   "  Economic  Use  of  Meats  in  the. 

Home."  This  book  shows  how  to  prepare 
the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  and  gives  a  variety 
of  recipes  and  other  information  about  food- 
stuffs. Copies  of  it  may  be  obtained  free  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mow  ^"  f*"^  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
far  (A*  that  is  to  sa}',  about  two  weeks 
after  this  magazine  reaches  most 
of  its  readers.  Uncle  Sam's  army  of  6g,ooo 
enumerators  will  begin  to  gather  statistics 
tor  the  thirteenth  federal  census.  So  quiet- 
ly has  this  army  been  mustered  into  service 
that  few  have  been  made  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence. Yet  its  recruits  have  been  enrolled 
and  drilling  for  many  weeks.  They  will 
soon  invade  every  city,  village,  and  populat- 
ed area  in  the  country.  In  the  cities  and 
large  towns  they  are  required  to  complete 
the  population  schedules  within  two  M-eeks, 
and  in  the  rural  districts  within  thirti-  days. 
In  some  European  countries  the  decennial 
counting  of  heads  is  done  more  expeditiotis- 
ly,  but  nowhere  arc  the  census  schedules  so 
elaborate.  Our  people  are  less  wonted  than 
the  subjects  of  monarchies  to  governmental 
inquisition  of  any  form  and  ()nce  every  dec- 
ade thty  have  to  be  schooleil  to  submit  to  a 
general  quizzing  at  the  hands  of  men  chosen 
from  among  themselves.  l"he  counting  of 
the  people  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  intrust- 
ed to  the  census  enumerators.  Of  the  6g,ooO 
enumerators  employed  on  this  census,  45,txx> 
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Will  have  charge  of  the  agricultural  sched- '  Mitchell's  article  contributed  to  our  Febru- 

ules  covering  the    facts   of   farm   operation  ary  number,  the  new  regulations  of  the  In- 

and  equipment.     This  information  will  be  terior  Department  for  the  classifying  of  coal 

gathered  with  regard  to  the  calendar  year  lands  have  materially  increased  the  sale  price 

1909,   so   far   as   farm   operations   are  con-  of  these  lands,  besides  fixing  more  definitely 

cerned,  and   the  listing  of  farm  equipment  the  standards  of  coal  classification.     Thus, 

will  be  made  as  of  April   15,    19 10.     The  for   example,    under   the   old    regulation    in 

census  of  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries  eight  widely  separated  townships,  the  total 

covers   the    calendar   year    1909    only,    and  area  classed  as  coal  lands  was  66,320  acres, 

1800  special  agents  for  the  gathering. of  these  and   the  sale  price  was  $288,600,  whereas 

statistics  have  been  at  work  since  the  begin-  under  the  new  regulation  the  area  in   the 

ning  of  the  current  year.  same  eight  .townships  is   126,663  acres  and 

the  sale  price  is  $15,777,668, — an  increase 
A  Highly  ^^  Organizing  the  present  census  in  area  of  over  100  per  cent,  and  in  price  of 
Specialized  inquiry  more  attention  than  ever  over  600  per  cent.  In  the  matter  of  public 
before  has  been  given  to  the  water-power  site  withdrawals  also  a  great 
matter  of  perfecting  the  schedules  and  weigh-  advance  was  made  during  the  year.  On 
ing  each  question  with  reference  to  its  pre-  March  4,  1909,  such  withdrawals  were  In 
cise  significance  and  scientific  value.  A  force  covering  vacant  public  lands  on  29 
group  of  trained  investigators  familiar  with  rivers  in  9  States.  New  withdrawals  have 
the  various  branches  of  expert  knowledge  been  made  during  the  year  along  97  rivers 
which  the  census  will  cover  was  engaged  covering  land  not  already  withdrawn,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  last  summer  in  increasing  the  total  number  of  States  to  11. 
discussing  and  advising  regarding  these  These  power-site  withdrawals  now  cover 
questions.  Their  criticism  should  prove  of  about  13,000  acres  of  vacant  public  lands 
great  value  in  the  final  results,  which  will  and  200,000  acres  of  other  lands, 
show  in  the  information  elicited  by  the  in- 
quiries. After  the  enumerators  and  special  p^^^^i  The  Senate  passed  the  Admin- 
agents  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  answers  Savings  istration's  bill  for  a  postal  sav- 
to  the  questions,  the  enormous  labor  of  tab-  ings-bank  system  on  March  5, 
ulating  and  classifying  these  answers  w^ill  be  after  amending  it  so  as  to  permit  the  with- 
begun  in  the  Census  Office  at  Washington,  drawal  of  the  deposits  from  the  local  banks 
Much  of  this  labor  is  now  performed  by  in  any  exigency  involving  the  credit  of  the 
machines,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  making  National  Government,  and  the  investment  of 
about  25,000  tabulations  a  day.  The  Cen-  the  funds  so  withdrawn  in  securities  bearing 
sus  Bureau  has  installed  its  own  punching  interest  at  not  less  than  2]/^  per  cent.  Dur- 
and  tabulating  machines,  thereby  effecting  ing  the  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  the 
great  money  saving  to  the  Government.  It  bill's  constitutionality  was  attacked  by  Sen- 
is  stated  that  the  first  announcement  of  tab-  ators  Bailey  and  Rayner,  but  in  the  final 
ulation  by  cities  will  be  made  about  June  i.  stages  of  the  discussion  the  issue  was  joined 
Others  will  follow  from  day  to  day  until  between  those  Senators  who  favored  the 
about  August  15,  when  the  count  of  the  granting  of  broad  discretion  to  the  Board'of 
principal  cities  will  probably  be  completed.  Trustees  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  the 
There  will  probably  be  no  statement  of  the  deposits  from  the  banks  and  those  who,  like 
details  by  States  and  Territories  before  Sep-  Senator  Cummins,  wxre  afraid  that  any 
tember  l.  A  verified  statement  of  the  entire  bond-investment  provision  would  tend  to 
enumeration  of  the  country  may  be  made  send  the  accumulations  of  the  people  into 
public  during  the  month  of  September.  channels  which  lead  directly  away  from  the 

homes  and  neighborhoods  of  the  savers  to  the 
f^^^i        A  statement  issued  by  the  Geo-  country's  money  centers,  where  financial  con- 
Progreee  in    logical  Survey  last  month  shows  gestion  is  already  an  evil.     Senator  Root  ad- 
onaeiva  on  ^^^  ^j^^  Government's  conserva-  vocated   with   much    force   the   bond-invest- 
tion  work  for  the  preceding  year  included  ment  proposition,  which  was  adopted  after 
many    important    investigations    relating    to  a  spirited  argument.     The  bill  on  final  pas- 
coal,  oil,  and  phosphate  deposits,  and  to  wa-  sage   in   the   Senate   commanded   every   Re- 
tcr-power  sites  on  the  public  domain.     Coal-  publican  vote, — something  that  has  not  oc- 
land  withdrawals  cover  7,675,000  acres  not  curred  for  several  years  in  the  case  of  any 
previously  withdrawn.    As  explained  in  Mr.  important  measure. 
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Ana  Begins 


Europe,  went  to  Khartum  to  see  him  as  he 
brought  to  an  end  his  leadership  of  a  scien- 
tific expedition  and  joined  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  liis  daughter  in  their  program  of  several 
months  of  European   visiting  and   travel, 

A  few  days  after  this  issue  of  the 
Rei'iew  reaches  its  readers  the 
0/  Eurom  ex-President  will  be  again  on 
European  soil  after  nearly  a  year's  absence. 
On  April  2  he  is  due  at  Naples  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  Rome,  where  he  will  be  given 
an  almost  royal  welcome  by  the  Italian  mon- 
archs.  On  tjie  1 5th  of  the  present  month  he 
will  be  in  the  Austrian  capital.  According 
to  the  program  as  now  laid  down,  Paris  wJU 
be  reached  on  the  2ist.  A  week  will  be  spent 
in  that  city,  during  which  the  ex-President 
will  deliver  at  least  one  lecture  in  French  be- 
fore the  Sorbonne.  From  Paris  his  journey 
will  take  him  to  Brussels  and  The  Hague, 
bringing  him  to  Christlania  on  the  3d,  where 
he  will  deliver  an  important  lecture  before 
the  University  in  the  Norwegian  capital.  A 
short  visit  will  be  paid  to  Stockholm,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  anj  his  party  will  reach  Ber- 
lin on  May  9.  He  will  deliver  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  at  least  one  address  in  Ger- 


I riiotuKiniiiii'ii  iiii 


Mr  KaeieiHiit  '^^^  great  Smithsonian  expedi- 
'ttmns  tion  to  Africa,  headed  by  ex- 
*'""  President  Roosevelt,  has  come  to 
a  successful  end.  It  was  a  fortunate  affair, 
in  that  its  members  came  through  it  in  safety, 
and  its  results  were  far  greater,  as  respects 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  than 
any  one  had  anticipated.  Mr,  Roosevelt's 
vigorous  and  acquisitive  mind  was  occupied 
not  merely  with  the  scientific  or  sportsman- 
like a-spccts  of  animal  life  in  Africa  but  also 
with  everything  else  of  human  interest.  The 
narrative  of  his  hunting  e.vpcriences  has  now 
for  some  months  past  been  appearing  in 
monthly  installments  in  Scrihner's  Afagnzine, 
and  meanwhile  he  has  been  preparing  the  ad- 
dresses that  he  is  soon  to  give  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
Oxford,  and  other  European  capitals.  A 
large  reception  committee  has  been  officially 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  arrangements  fur 
welcoming  him  home  in  June.  Many  news- 
paper men  from  this  cotmtrj',  as  well  as  from 


Int  Knllpry  In  the 
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man.  It  is  expected  that  the  British  me-  ^^^  ^^^.^,^^.^  After  some  years  of  parleying  the 
tropolis  will  be  reached  on  May  i6,  where  Jtade  with  Canadian  discrimination  against 
the.  Roosevelt  party  will  remain  for  nearly  a  ^"'^^''^  German  goods  was  brought  to 
month,  the  return  journey  to  the  United  an  end  by  an  agreement  reached  in  February 
States  beginning  some  time  before  the  middle  last,  in  accordance  with  which  Germany  now 
of  June.  The  trip  from  Khartum  down  the  extends  to  Canadian  products  her  minimum 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  where  ship  was  taken  rates.  Early  last  month  a  Franco-Canadian 
for  Naples,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Mr.  trade  treaty  was  concluded,  giving  Canadian 
Roosevelt,  who  found  much  to  praise  in  the  trade  products  even  better  treatment  in  the 
British  administration  of  Egypt.  He  visited  French  markets  than  they  have  in  Germany, 
the  battlefield  of  Omdurman,  inspected  the  Because  of  Great  Britain's  "  favored  nation  " 
great  dam  of  Assouan  at  Luxor,  and  made  treaties  these  favorable  rates,  given  by  Can- 
several  addresses  to  students  at  different  edu-  ada  to  France,  are  now  automatically  ex- 
cational  institutions.  He  steadfastly  refused  tended  to  thirteen  other  nations,  leaving  the 
to  discuss  American  politics,  but  permitted  United  States  the  only  country  of  the  first 
himself  to  express  interest  in  the  welcome  rank  still  subject  to  higher  rates.  Accord- 
which  is  being  planned  for  him  upon  his  re-  ing  to  the  regular  tariff  scheme  of  Great 
turn  to  the  United  States.  Britain   and   her   colonies,    Canada's   lowest 

rate    is    extended    to    the    mother    country. 

Canada      ^^^^  the  return  to  Washington    These    favorable   concessions   have   been    re- 

and  Our      last  month   of  the  special   tariff    garded  in  some  high  tariff  quarters  in  this 

""*  ««*'     commission     from     its     fruitless   country  as  constituting  "  undue  discrimina- 

visit  to  Ottawa  the  administration  of  Presi-    tion  "  against  the  United  States,  and  it  was 

dent  Taft  found  itself  confronted  with  one    expected  that  if  no  agreement  were  reached 

of  the  gravest  and  most  vexatious  problems    before  the  end  of  last  month  the  President 

It  had  yet  encountered  in  its  foreign  rela-    would  proclaim  the  maximum  rates  of  the 

tions.     This  special  commission  consisted  of    Payne-Aldrich    tariff    against    all    dutiable 

Mr.  John  G.  Foster,  American  Consul-Gen-    Canadian  imports. 

eral  at  Ottawa,  as  chairman;  Prof.  Henry 

C.  Emory,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Board  of  Canada «  ^^^  Canadian  reply  to  these  con- 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  Charles  Point        tentions   is  that,   at   the   present 

M.  Pepper,  the  commercial  expert  of  the  Bu-  ^'  '^"^  time,  the  United  States  actually 
reau  of  Trade  Relations  in  the  State  De-  levies  a  minimum  tax  of  45  per  cent,  on 
partment.  The  commission  had  been  sent  to  Canadian  goods ;  that  this  percentage  is  the 
the  Canadian  capital  to  secure  from  the  Do-  same  as  that  officially  published  in  1908  be- 
minion  Government  "  most  favored  nation  "  fore  the  promised  "  downward  revision  "  of 
treatment  in  return  for  the  minimum  rates  the  Payne-Aldrich  law;  that  the  new  Amer- 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  The  commis-  ican  tariff,  the  minimum  rates  of  which  are 
sion,  however,  received  practically  no  en-  **  everywhere  in  the  United  States  regarded 
couragement.  It  asked  the  removal  of  the  as  extortionate,"  has  established,  for  tlie  first 
'  Canadian  export  duties  on  pulp-wood  from  time  in  history,  a  maximum  tariff  raising  the 
the  crown  lands  and  the  general  low  rates  average  tax  to  70  per  cent.,  and  that  it  is 
which  the  Dominion  has  recently  accorded  not  certain  from  the  wording  of  the  law 
to  French  imports,  for  which  France  has  whether  the  extra  tax  of  25  per  cent,  would 
given  similar  favors.  In  return  for  the  de-  not  be  imposed  on  articles  now  on  the  free 
sired  concessions,  the  commission  could  offer  list.  Canada,  therefore,  to  escape  the  Paync- 
to  Canada  only  the  suspension  of  the  very  Aldrich  tariff,  goes  elsewhere  for  her  mar- 
highest  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  by  kets.  '*  We  are  not  willing"  (we  quote  the 
special  Presidential  proclamation.  For  a  Toronto  Globe)  *'  to  give  to  the  United 
number  of  years  the  Laurier  administration  States  without  corresponding  favors  most 
in  Canada  perseveringly  sought  tariff  con-  of  the  advantages  which  France  has  bought 
cessions  at  the  hands  of  the  American  Gov-  with  valuable  concessions."  "All  the  facts 
.  emment  and  offered  favors,  but  without  re-  exonerate  Canada,"  says  the  Globe  further, 
suit.  Then  Canada  began  to  realize  the  "  from  the  charge  of  unfair  treatment  of  her 
strjength  of  her  position,  made  possible  by  neighbor  .  .  .  they  show  that  the  facts 
her  immense  natural  resources,  and  turned  are  on  our  side,  and,  moreover,  they  demon- 
to  other  countries  for  more  favorable  tariff  strate  clearly  that  we  have  a  mightily  sus- 
relatiods.  tain  ing  power." 
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JOHN   BURNS  READY  FOR  THE  KINGS  LEVEE 


These  measures,  in  tlie  opinion 
visers.  shiinld  provide  llial  liiis  lion 
so  coiistttuleU  and  emjiowtred  as 
impartially  in  rcKard  to  propose<1  lej.  slaii  n 
Ihe  fimctiors  of  initiaiioii,  of  revision  aiiU  sub- 
ject to  proper  safeguards,  of  ddaj 

The  words  "  this  lunise  '"  in  the  second 
paratirnph  iniiicate  the  House  of  Lord-, 
since  the  King  was  speaking  to  the  members 
of  the  Commons  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  accordance  with 
jstom  to  hear  the  speech 


1,,     r^     -  In   inserting  the  words      in  the 

King  Eilaranl  »  , 

and  opinion  of  my  advisers  King 
HiaPnmier  jrj„.a[.j  yu  emphasized  the  in 
dependence  of  the  Crown  in  the  British  con 
stitutional  system.  For  the  first  time  n 
modern  British  political  histor>  the  Sov 
ereign  has  declined  toidentifj-  himself  with 
the  policj-  of  his  Ministers.  King  Fdwanl 
virtually  told  his  Cabinet  and  the  countr\ 
as  well  that  he  is  a  strictly  constitutional 
monarch,  but  that  if  the  Ministers  propose 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  it- 


self he  must  have  more  than  the  dictation  of 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  commit  him 
to  such  a  course.  On  another  page  this 
month  Mr.  Stead  presents  a  study  of  the 
dominant  position  held  by  England's  "  Sov- 
ereign Lord  and  King  "  in  the  present  con- 


stitui 


lalc 


^^  Mr,  Asquith's  speech  explaining 
Aivuiiht  his  policy  was  clear,  but  depres- 
"""'"  sing,  to  his  foUowers  and  the 
country.  He  admitted  that  before  making 
his  ante-election  speeches  he  had  received  no 
guarantees  as  to  what  the  King  would  do. 
Mr.  Asquith  explained  further  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Lloyd-George  budget  would 
be  pushed  through  the  session  simultane- 
ous!) He  announced  that  votes  would  be 
taken  immed  atelj  to  authorize  certain  in- 
d  spensable  funds  for  supplies.  Then  reso- 
lution'; sett  ng  to  th  the  m  ster  al  mea»- 
sure  for  deal  ng  th  the  House  of  Lords 
\^ould  be  brougl  t  for  varj  and  then  ^n 
attempt  would  be  made  to  force  the  bud- 
get through  the  House  before  the  spring 
reiess  W  th    the    Lords     resolution     so 

also  with  the  b  dget — we  stand  or  fall  by 
them  both  It  was  deeded  that  havng 
transacted  rout  ne  b  ne  s  and  obta  ned  the 
necessirj  funds  the  House  ^ould  adjourn 
from  March  24  2j 
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THE   LABOR    PARTY   MEMBERS   OF   THE   BRITISH    PARLIAMENT 


In  a  campaign  speech  in  Scot- 
land before  the  balloting  began 
Mr.  Asquith  declared,  "  We  are 
not  going  to  improve  the  House  of  Lords  at 
all ;  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  deprive 
the  House  of  Lords  of  its  veto."  According 
to  dispatches  received  from  London  late  last 
month,  Mr.  Asquith 's  plan  for  reforming 
the  Lords  contemplates  making  that  bodj' 
a  second  chamber,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  our  own  Senate,  with  240  members  (at 
present  there  are  615),  elected  for  a  long 
term  by  the  present  Parliamentary  voters, 
chosen  directly  from  a  large  group  of  the 
present  constituencies.  Mr.  Asquith's  pro- 
posed second  chamber  would  have  only 
"  powers  of  delay,"  not  of  veto.  If  it  dif- 
fered with  the  Commons,  the  differences 
must  be  settled  in  joint  session.  In  his  pro- 
posal for  modifying  the  structure  of  the 
upper  house,  which  Mr.  Asquith  promised 
to  introduce  in  the  Commons  on  March  2q, 
there  was  to  be  a  plan  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  future  parliamentary  sessions 
which  are  now  considered  cumbersomely  long. 

will  till  Several  important  addresses  by 
Lorii  Ktfarm  eminent  Peers,  made  in  open 
"""  Parliament,  have  indicated  the 
desire  of  the  Lords  to  reform  themselves. 
In  a  ma!!terful  address  on  March  14  former 
Premier  Rosebery  reviewed  the  entire  history 
of  the  upper  house,  declared  that  "  for  a 
long  time  there  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a  body  of  opinion  profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  imperfection  in  Its  structure." 
"If  you  do  not  reform  yourselves,"  he  de- 
clared, "  radical  and  unwise  action  will  be 


taken  by  the  other  house  and  perhaps  sup- 
ported by  the  electorate."  Lord  Rosebery's 
plan,  which,  It  Is  understood,  has  the  in- 
dorsement of  a  strong  minority  of  the  Peers, 
was  embodied  In  the,  following  resolution 
which  the  Lords  referred  to  an  Investigating 
committee; 

(1)  That  a  strong  and  effjciciit  second  charn- 
ber  is  not  merely  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Consliiiiiion,  but  Is  iipcessary  lo  the  well-being 
of  the  Slate  and  the  balance  of  Parliament. 
(2)  That  a  si'cond  chamlitr  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  reforming  and  reconstituting  Ihe 
House  of  Lords.  (3)  That  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary lo  such  reform  ami  rcconstitutinn  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  possession  of  a 
peerage  shall  no  longer  in  itself  give  the  right 
to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

Lord  Lansdowne,  In  a  vigorous  speech  fol- 
lowing Lord  Rosebery,  admitted  that  "  there 
Is  a  House  of  Lords  question,"  but  demanded 
deliberate,  joint  action  in  settling  "  a  prob- 
lem of  sitch  national  gravity." 


The  wnan  ^^''^  ^^^  Unionists  in  England 
CoBnttf  are  denouncing  the  Lloyd-George 
vvunc  budget  and  most  of  the  other 
Liberal  party  doctrines  as  "  socialistic," 
conservative  journals  and  public  speakers 
have  been  admitting  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible in  the  future  to  ever  undo  the  great 
bulk  of  the  public  reform  work  of  the  past 
Parliamentary  session.  The  so<alled  socialis- 
tic ideas,  those  that  stand  for  governmental, 
or  rather  united  public  measures  for  the  relief 
of  general  want  and  distress,  have  obtained  a 
hold  on  the  English  public  mind  that  will 
not  soon.  If  ever,  be  loosened.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  gains  made  by  the  progressive 
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(Mr.  Clinnil)prliiiti'ii  PiKr.v  fnln  the  House  ot  Cora- 
nn.n«  w;iK  iim^xin'i'twl.  'I^lic  mi'nil.pr  fi.r  West  Blr- 
minRlinm  cnme  Ind)  Die  IJniisp,  lunnltiK  on  the  arm 
of  Mr.  AMU-n  t'liHiiilxThilii.  his  ki>ii,  ns  the  first 
memhcr  to  l>p  reliirin'rl.  Whlt>>  (hi'  i>iifh  n'ns  bi'ltii; 
rend  Mr.-  Aiis(.-ii  t'hnmlH'rIiiIn  nrnle  hlH  fnthi^r'x 
nniiK'  In  the  n.ll  of  [-nrlhinimt.  Then  (he  pen  n-.is 
plnreil  In  Mr.  .Iis.'|)h  Chninherlnln's  li'ft  linncl.  and 
lie  (iMiehe<l  the  slLmiKiire.  (iilin  nKextlni;  Its  vnlldlt.v 
mill  ■■  sijiiiiiic  ■•  the  ri.ll  hj-  mnkluR  hi-  niarh.  The 
InrJilen(  •uMe:!  forth  nninv  x.vmpnthotic  remnrka.  [or 
(he  ehlef  i'h;ini|il>in  of  Tiirirf  Iterorm  h.l^  not  liren  in 
the  lloiiw  Kiliii.'  July.   KIDin 

partv  in  tlic  recent  London  Coiintv  Council 
election,  whicli  «as  lu-l,I  on  March  5-  The 
results  of  these,  althoii<rh  virtually  a  dead- 
lock similar  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, sliow  a  preat  gain  for  the  Progres- 
sives. The  parties  are  now  almost  exactly 
equal  in  numbers.  The  London  Cminti' 
Council  was  established  in  i88g.  and  for 
eighteen  years  was  dominated  by  tbc  Propres- 
sives.  who  did  much  for  the  British  metrop- 
olis. They  secured  better  housinc  for  Lon- 
don, betterment  of  transportation  service. 
fairer  weights  and  measures,  more  parks, 
easier  conditions  and  better  wages  for  labor, 
and  increased  fire  protection.  In  1907  came 
the  reaction  and  the  so-called  Moderates,  or 
Municipal  Reformers,  triumphed  at  the  polls 
after  a  campaign  the  war  cry  of  which 
was  "  Down  with  Socialism."  At  the  elec- 
tion   last    month     tlie    Progressives    gained 


BmuiiiiBf  '"  moving  the  official  opposition 
Ue  Tariff  amendment  to  the  address  in  re- 
e  arm  ca  ^j^  ^^  ^j^^  King's  speech  (on 
February  2+)  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
raised  the  fiscal  question  generally.  The 
amendment  was  defeated,  but  by  a  much 
smaller  majority  than  similar  amendments 
have  been  defeated  at  the  assembling  of  the 
two  preceding  parliaments.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain quoted  Chancellor  Lloyd -George's 
figu  res  of  $  1 42  ,cxx),ooo  as  the  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  the  budget  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  Financial  secur- 
ity would  be  obtained  only,  he  contended,  by 
the  triumph  of  "  Tariff  Reform."  The  tar- 
iff movement  in  England,  that  is,  the  agita- 
tion for  a  protective  tariff,  has  just  about 
closed  its  first  decade  of  agitation.  Senti- 
ment, as  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies,  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
weakening.  In  1908  Canada  with  New- 
foundland and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
sent  their  Premiers  to  London  with  the  offer 
of  reciprocity  ("  Preference,"  as  it  is  known 
in  England),  and  the  plea  that  the  mother 
land  would  greatly  strengthen  her  position 
with  the  colonies  by  availing  herself  of  this 
offer.  The  deputations  were  wtned  and 
dined  and  turned  away  unsatisfied.  Since 
then  other  nations  have  been  extending  their 
trade  with  Urltain's  colonies,  often  to  the  in- 
jury of  "  home  trade." 

„^  The    (tiovemcnt    for   Tariff   Rc- 

" leaflr/'*/"  *  ^"'^"'  ^^'^  K^own  In  importance 
"  and  Influence  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  As 
long  as  he  was  the  dominant  figure,  the 
movement  waxed  strongly  and  steadily  gath- 
ered adherents.  In  1906,  however.  Illness 
removed  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  British  politics.  Then  the  Tar- 
iff Reform  propaganda  looked  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Balfour  for  leadership.  While  favor- 
ing a  change  leading  toward  some  sort  of 
tariff  reform,  Mr.  Balfour  has  never  been 
persuaded  to  enunciate  any  positiw  views  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  it  has  seemed  as  though 
he  were  using  the  resources  of  his  official 
position,  first  as  Premier,  and  now  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  house,  to  block  the 
progress  of  the  tariff  reform  idea.  With- 
out any  vigorous  leadership  the  protective 
tariff  propaganda  has  languished,  although 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  It  has 
apparently  been  gaining  a  good  many  ad- 
herents. It  was  bi'  rather  a  dramatic  coin- 
cidence   that,    just   as    the    Association    of 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  King-  during  the  past  few  months  by  the  at- 
dom  in  session  in  London  late  in  Februarj'  tacks  ot  various  Catholic  church  officials 
was  adopting  resolutions  in  favor  of  **  tarilf  upon  the  Ministry  of  Education  for 
reform  and  colonial  preference,"  Mr.  Joseph  withdrawing  from  the  schools  old  text- 
Chamberlain,  an  aged  man,  broken  in  books  and  substituting  others  more  in  -con- 
health  and  almost  blind,  but  the  first  mem-  formity  with  the  non-religious  character 
ber  returned  to  the  new  Parliament,  was  of  the  government.  Early  last  month  the 
signing  his  name  to  the  roll  of  the  House  commission  of  the  French  Senate,  headed  .by 
of  Commons  by  the  pathetic  method  of  mak-  the  former  Premier,  Combes,  which  had  been 
ing  his  mark  after  his  signature  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  administration 
affixed  by  his  son  Austen.  of  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents, 

and  schools  which  had  been  expropriated  by 

The  Irish     There  can   be  no   doubt  of  the  the  State,  made  its  report.     The  document 

and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith's  govern-  disclosed  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  cor- 
"  ^*  ment  has  been,  since  the  results  ruption  and  inefficiency.  The  arrest  of  a 
of  the  election  were  announced,  dependent  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  set- 
for  its  very  existence  upon  the  votes  of  the  tlement  of  the  church  affairs  followed. 
Irish  Nationalists.  Mr.  John  Redmond  has  Among  these  was  one  M.  Duez,  who  con- 
been  virtual  dictator  of  the  course  of  the  fessed  to  a  shortage  in  his  accounts  of  more 
Liberal  government  since  the  opening  of  than  $1,000,000.  Duez  had  been  govern- 
Parliament.  Both  the  Liberal  and  Labor  ment  receiver  for  thirteen  of  the  congrega- 
parties  are  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  tions  or  ecclesiastical  organizations  which 
passing  a  budget  at  the  earliest  possible  mo-  had  forfeited  their  property  according 
ment.  The  Irish,  however,  are  not  satisfied  to  the  law  of  1901.  He  confessed  to  have 
with  the  financial  measure  drawn  by  Mr.  used  the  funds  resulting  from  the  liquida- 
Lloyd-George,  claiming  that  the  duties  tion  of  this  property  for  private  speculation, 
therein  provided  for  would  impose  unjust  Other  confessions  to  the  same  general  effect 
burdens  upon  Ireland.  Therefore,  while  showed  a  vast  amount  of  collusion  between 
compelled  to  appease  the  Irish  members  by  government  officials  and  lawyers  and  un- 
such  an  attitude  toward  the  House  of  Lords  limited  graft. 
as  would  permit  the  early  introduction  of  a 

Home  Rule  bill,  Mr.  Asquith  has  also  been  ^^^  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M. 
'  under  the  necessity  of  placating  Mr.  Red-  Ministry  Jaures,  the  socialist  leader, 
mond  and  his  followers  in  the  matter  of  the  "*  "'"^  brought  up  the  matter  and  made 
terms  of  the  financial  measure.  All  of  the  a  violent  attack  on  the  government.  Conserv- 
Irish  are  agreed  in  opposing  the  budget,  as  atives  also  condemned  the  Ministry.  Premier 
it  originally  passed  the  Commons,  Mr.  Briand,  however,  replied  that  a  **  rigid  '*  and 
O'Brien's  ten  Independents  joining  with  the  "  pitiless  "  investigation  would  be  made  and 
Redmondites  in  denouncing  it.  The  Irish  no  one  would  be  spared.  In  a  test  vote,  on 
Nationalist  leader  has  taken  advantage  of  a  March  15,  in  the  Chamber,  following  a  long 
very  much  mixed  situation  in  British  politics  debate  on  the  scandal,  a  resolution  condemn- 
to  acquire  the  balance  of  power  in  Parlia-  ing  in  the  severest  terms  the  corruption  and 
ment.  This  position  of  advantage  he  natu-  mismanagement  of  the  administration,  but 
rally  intends  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  expressing  confidence  in  the  government's 
constituents.  In  a  speech  acknowledging  the  promise  to  investigate  fearlessly  and  punish 
receipt  of  large  contributions  from  Irish-  the  guilty,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
men  in  the  United  States  toward  the  Home  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
Rule  campaign  last  month  Mr.  Redmond  apprehensions  of  an  epidemic  following  the 
predicted  that  there  will  be  another  general  subsidence  of  the  floods  in  Paris  have  proved 
election  within  a  few  weeks.  unfounded.     Thanks  to  the  precautions  and 

rescue  work  undertaken  by  the  government 

HmuMiial     ^^  unexpected  issue  has  arisen  to  and  private  enterprise,  the  number  of  deaths 

SeamMiR    complicate   the  national  election  In  Paris  during  the  weeks  following  the  fall- 

^''""^      campaign    in    France,    balloting  Ing  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine  was  actually 

for  which  begins  on  the  24th   day  of  the  less  than  normal.    The  official  reports  of  the 

present    month.      The    almost    open    war-  flood  damage  in  eighteen  departments  show 

fare  which  has  continued  between  Church  a  direct  loss  of  $14,600,000,  $10,000,000  T)f 

and  State  since   1901   has  been  embittered  which  represents  the  damage  to  Paris. 
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and  other  educated  voters  are  placed  in  the 
first  or  second  electoral  classes  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  their  taxes. 


TrOiibltt 


mating  This  measure  was  so  unsatisfac- 
vn'"'!!"  T  ^°^  ^^^^  popular  demonstrations, 
'^amounting  to  serious  riots  in 
some  places,  occurred  all  over  the  empire, 
chiefly  in  Berlin.  The  Socialists  engineered 
a  vast  demonstration  in  the  capital  on  Sun- 
day, March  6.  In  the  city  alone  more  than 
100,000  persons  took  part  in  the  great  open- 
air  demonstration  against  the  suffrage  bill. 
Forbidden  by  the  police  to  parade,  they  nev- 
ertheless, to  the  number  of  100,000,  took  a 
"  demonstrative  stroll  "  through  two  of  the 
parks,  and  the  police  were  powerless  to  pre- 
vent. Later,  losing  their  nerve,  the  officers 
of  tJie  law  attacked  a  peaceful  crowd  with 
sabers,  seriously  wounding  many.  More 
than  300  persons  were  injured  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  police  during  the 
demonstrations.      Other    riots    occurred    on 


PrattiB-i     ^"  Germany,  it  would  seem,  has 
Suffrage      been  Stirred  over  the  struggle  for 

franchise  reform  in  Prussia.     As    ?.^^ff'',?»'  "t    .    ^^  theannivmary  of  the 

these  pages, 


we  have  already  pointed 
the  electoral  law  under  which  Prussian 
zens  have  voted  for  the  past  two  generations 
is  antiquated  and  cumbersome.  It  gives  un- 
fair advantages  to  the  bureaucratic  and  prop- 
erty classes.  Moreover,  the  voting  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Prussian  Diet  has  been  indi- 
although     the     direct     method     has 


Berlin  "  revolution  "  of  1848.  Great  indig- 
nation was  aroused,  the  press  bitterly  attack- 
ing the  Chancellor,  who  was  also  "  baited  " 
in  the  Reichstag. 

j^g  It  is  significant  of  the  submissive 
SBotnmtnt  character  of  the  German  voter 
"""•"•"'^  that  the  Chancellor  did  not  deign 
obtained  for  membership  in  the  Imperial  to  reply  further  than  to  emphatically  reject 
Parliament,  the  Reichstag.  The  restrictions  the  socialist  and  radical  demands  for  reform, 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  radical  and  Furthermore,  on  March  16,  the  conservative 
progressive  elements,  and  the  agitation  for  votes  behind  the  government  in  the  Diet 
reform  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  the 
Chancellor,  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  State, 
brought  in  a  so-called 
reform  bill  embodying 
the  government's  reply 
to  the  demands  of  the 
liberals  and  radicals. 
Xhis  measure  substi- 
tutes direct  for  indi- 
rect suffrage,  retaining, 
however,  the  three-class 
voting  system,  whereby 
electors  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  oLD  MOTHER  GERMANIA  HAD  BETTER  WATCH  OUT  Ml  9HE 
of  taxes  they  pay,  al-  ^t^U.  BE  WALLED  IN  BY  HOSTILE  TARIFFS, 
though  officers,  oflSctals,  prom  KlaSarraHaUch   (Berlin) 
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passed  the  measuK  without  essential  changes, 
Wc  quote  German  press  opinion  on  this 
measure  on  another  page.  The  Imperial 
Parliament  has  been  showing  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent temper.  On  March  15  a  motion  by 
one  of  the  Socialist  members  demanding  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  making  the  Chancellor 
responsible  to  the  Reichstag  for  all  his  official 
acts  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority.  Late 
in  February  Count  zu  Stolberg-Wernige- 
rode,  President  of  the  Reichstag  since  1907, 
died.  His  successor,  appointed  early  in 
March,  is  Hans  Graf  von  Schwerin-Lowitz, 
a  lifelong  member  of  the  Conservative  party. 

„  ^  There  is  becoming  evident  some 

^merttaia  in  considerable  apprehension  among 

"  ""  German  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers as  to  the  rivalry  of  our  business 
men  in  the  international  market.  More 
than  one  speaker  in  the  Reichstag  has  open- 
ly denounced  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as  un- 
fair to  Germany,  Some  popular  interest 
was  evinced  in  the  propc~ition  made  last 
year  for  an  American  exposition  to  be  held 
in  Berlin  during  the  coming  summer. 
American  products  were  to  be  exhibited  and 
a  number  of  American  firms  were  invited  !o 
make  displays.  Late  in  February  Herr 
Delbriick,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  a 
speech  in  Parliament,  announced  that  the 
German  Government  had  given  "no  moral 
or  financial  support "  to  the  exhibit.  Later 
this  word  "  moral  "  was  declared  to  be  a 
mistake  for  "official,"  The  incident,  how- 
ever, discouraged  the  American  committee, 
when  further  the  German  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce decided  to  boycott  the  proposed  ex- 
hibit. Therefore  the  American  Commission, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr,  Herman  A. 
Metz,  former  Comptroller  of  New  York 
City,  suggested  the  postponement  of  the  ex- 
hibition until  the  summer  of  191 1,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  enterprise  be  changed 
frotn  a  strictly  American  affair  to  a  German- 
American  one.  To  this  the  German  com- 
mittee has  agreed.  Following  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Paul  Schwartz,  editor  of 
Petroleum,  a  German  trade  paper,  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  country  in  February,  that  the 
German  Government  intends  to  start  a 
monopoly  to  drive  out  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  came  the  news  that  several  Ger- 
man manufacturing  concerns  had  captured 
big  contracts  for  the  construction  of  Indus- 
tril  works  In  this  country,  which  included 
the  building  of  coke  ovens  In  Pennsylvania 
and  turbines  for  Niagara  Falls  power  plants. 


Finally,  an  exhibit  of  American  art  in  Ber- 
lin, beginning  on  March  16,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Royal  Academy  show,  has  been 
influential  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
continent  to  American  progress  in  painting, 

j.^g  Although  not  sympathizing  with 
AcquiitaKif  all  his  alms  and  ideas,  the  Ameri- 
TthaikavM  ^^^  people  and  the  civilized 
world  in  general  regard  with  sincere  satis- 
faction the  acquittal  of  Nicholas  Tchaikovsk! 
by  the  Russian  court  which  tried  him  on  the 
charges  of  criminal,  revolutionary  activity 
and  complicity  In  plots  against  the  life  of  the 
Czar.  A  revolutionist  Tchaikovski  un- 
doubtedly is.  Indeed,  since  1870  he  has 
been  known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Russian 
Revolution."  Those  who  heard  him  speak 
during  his  trip  several  years  ago  through 
the  United  States,  however,  have  found  it 
Impossible  to  believe  this  idealistic,  paulotlq, 
humane  old  man  of  74  guilty  of  any  of  the 
criminal  charges  made  against  him.  For 
two  years  past  Tchaikovski  has  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  fortress  of  Schluesselberg,  in 
St.   Petersburg,   awaiting   trial,   and   many 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

{From    Fvbruaru  It  to  March  20,   1910) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  March  10.— The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  ap- 

February   17.— The  Senate  passes   the   Diplo-  propriation   bill, 

matic  and   Consular  appropriation   bill   and   the  March    i-i. — The    House    devotes   the   day   to 

Cummins    bill    modifying    criminal    procedure,  consideration  of  District  of  Columbia  measures, 

with   particular    reference    to   bringing   indicted  March  15.— In  the  Senate,  debate  is  begun  on 

corporations  to  trial.  the   Administration's    Interstate   Commerce  bill. 

February   18.— In  the   House,   the  administra-  -^Ir.  Cummins   (Rep.,  la.)   speaking  against  the 

lion's  Injunction  bill  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Moon  measure. ..  .The    House   pa.sses   the    Legislative 

(Rep.,    Pa.):   the   measure   providing   for   a   re-  appropriation  bdl. 

organization   of   the    Post-Office   Department    is  March    16. — In   the   House,  a  combination   of 

introduced  by   Mr.   Weeks    (Rep.,   Mass.).  "insurgents"  and   Democrats  overrules  a  deci- 

Februarv    2i.-In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Aldrich  '^^o"  ^-^  Speaker  Cannon. 

(Rep.,   R.   I.),  in  the  course  of   debate  on   the  March     18.— In    the    Senate,     Mr.     Cummins 

measure  providing  for  a  business-methods  com-  (Rep.,  la.)  concludes  a  four-day  speech  in  criti- 

mission,  states  that'  it  is  possible  to  save  $300,-  oism    of    the   Administration's    Interstate    Com- 

000,000   annually    in    Government    expenses....  nierce  bill. 

The   House   includes   in   the   Urgent    Deficiency  March   19. — In  the   House,  after  a  two  days' 

bill  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the  Immi-  parliamentary  contest,  a  combination  of  Repub- 

gration  Commission.  lican  **  insurgents  "  and  Democrats,  led  by  Mr. 

February  2J.-The   House  passes   the   Indian  ^^\^''^  (Rep.  Neb  ).  by  vote  of  191  to  155,  suc- 

appropriation  bill   ($8,250,000).  ^^eds  in  ousting  the  Speaker  from  membership 

on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  enlarging  that 

February  23.— In   the   Senate,   Mr.   Beveridge  hody   to   ten   members,   to   be   chosen   by  party 

(Rep.,  Ind.)  speaks  on  conservation  of  Alaskan  caucuses  instead  of  appointed  by  the  Speaker; 

mineral    resources The    House   passes   a   bill  a  motion  by  Mr.  Burleson  (Dem.,  Tex.)  to  de- 

dertning  the  limits  of   the  bankruptcy  law   and  clare  the   Speakership  vacant  is  defeated  by  a 

reducing  the  compensation  of  receivers.  vote  of  191  to  155. 

February  a.-.-In  the  Scnato,  Mr  Bailey  politics  and  government- AMERICAN 
(Dem.,  lex.)  speaks  in  opposition  to  the  Pos- 
tal Savings  Hank  bill;  Mr.  Depew  (Rep.,  N.  February  17.— Secretary  Ballinger  withdraws 
Y.)  explams  his  measure  changing  the  civil  from  the  public  domain  more  than  two  million 
government  of  Hawaii. ..  .The  House  begins  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
consideration  of  the  Post-Office  appropriation  ...  .Senator  Lodge  (Rep..  Mass)  is  made  chair- 
I>J1^-  man  of  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the 

February    28. — The    Senate    passes    the    bill  cost  of  living, 

creating  a   Government   business-methods   com-  February  19.— The  income-tax  amendment  to 

mission,    to   be   composed   of    five   members   of  the    federal    constitution    is    approved    by    the 

each  House.  South  Carolina  Senate,  completing  the  ratifica- 

March  2. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gallinger  (Rep.,    tion    by    that    State Representatives    of    the 

N.   H.)    introduces  a  bill   for  the  incorporation  Guggenheim-Morgan     syndicate    testify    before 

of  the  Rockefeller   lH)undation   under  the  laws  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  as  to  the 

of  the   District  of   Columbia. ..  .In   the   House,  immense  value  of  Alaskan  coal  and  copper  de- 

the  bill  apppropriating  $500,000  a  year  for  the  posits. 

purchase    of    embassy    buildings    abroad    is    de-  February    21.— A    special    committee    of    the 

feated.  Xew    York    Legislature    reports   against   direct 

March   .1. — In   the    Senate,    Mr.    Root    (Rep.,  nominations. 

K.  Y.)  speaks  on  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill,  February    22.— The    Mississippi    Legislature, 

advocating  the   amendment   permitting,   in   case  after    a    seven    weeks'    deadlock,    elects    Leroy 

of  war  or  other  exigency,  the  withdrawal  of  de-  Pcrcy  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the 

posits  from  local  banks  and  the  investment  of  unexpired  term  of  the  late  A.  J.  McLaurin.... 

same  in  Government  bonds.  President  Taft  withdraws  from  the  Senate  the 

March  5. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  50  to  22,  nominations   for  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 

passes  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill  as  amended,  toms  Appeals. 

....The  House  considers  the  Post-Office  appro-  February  23.— The  Illinois  Legislature  sends 

priation  bill.  to  Governor   Deneen   for   signature  the  second 

March  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural  and  final  portion  of  the  direct-primary  bill, 

appropriation     bill.... The     House     passes     the  February  24.— President  Taft  announces  that 

Post-Office  appropriation   bill.  in   order  to   redeem    party  pledges   the   present 

March    9. — The   Senate   passes   a   bill   appro-  session   of   Congress   ought   to  pass  a  savings- 

priating  $i2.ooo,(xx)  for  the  erection   in   Wash-  bank   bill,   amendments   to   the   inter;^tate   com- 

ington    of    buildings    for    the    departments    of  merce  law.   conservation   measures,   an    anti-in- 

State,  .Justice,  and  Commerce  and  Labor.  junction  bill,  and   a  bill   granting  statehood  to 
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Arizona  and  New  Mexico William  J.  Con- 

ners  is  forced  to  announce  his  relirenient  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Commitee  at  Ihe  end  of  his  term. 

February  26. — President  Taft  sends  a  special 
message  to  Congress  urging  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  personnel  of  the  navy. 

February  27. — The  Post- Office  Department 
formally  replies  to  the  statement  of  the  periodi- 
cal publishers  regarding  second-class  rates,  de- 
claring it  to  be  erroneous  and  misleading. . . . 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  calls  upon  San 
Francisco  officials  for  data  to  show  that  the  use 
of  ihe  Hetch-Helchy  Valley  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  city's  water  supply. 

February  28. — A  letter  from  Senator  Root, 
advocating  the  proposed  income-tax  amendment, 
is  read  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

March  i. — The  Illinois  House  of  Represent- 
atives approves  the  proposed  income-tax  amend- 
ment, completing  ratification  by  that  Slate. 

March  2. — The  Si  ate- wide  local  option  bill 
prepared  by  Ihe  Anti-Saloon  League  is  rejected 
by  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates. 

March  3. — Both  houses  of  the  Oklahoma 
l.egislature  ratify  ihe  income-tax  amendment  lo 
the  federal  Constitution. 

March  7. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
in  two  decisions,  rebukes  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  issuing  orders  in  excess 

of     authority Comptroller     Prendergast.     of 

New  York  City,  announces  a  $50,000,000  bond 
issue  at  4-4  per  cent. 

March  9.— President  Taft  again  sends  (o  (he 
Senate  the  nominations  for  the  new  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals;  Robert  M.  Montogmery,  of 
Michigan,  is  named  as  presiding  judge. 

March  10. — James  R.  Garfield,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  testifies  before  the  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  investigating  committee. 

March  u.— New  York  State  Senators,  in 
caucus,  elect  George  H,  Cobb  as  their  leader 
to  succeed  Senator  Allds,  resigned:  the  action 
is  a  victory  for  the  Wood rulT- Barnes  machine 
as  against  United  States  Senator  Root  and  Gov- 
ernor Hughes. 

March  14. — John  G.  Milburn  begins  ihe  argu- 
ment before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  prove  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not 

a  monopoly  and   should   not  be  dissolved 

President  Taft  issues  a  proclamation  calling 
on  all  citizens  to  aid  census  officials. 

March  15. — Frank  B.  Kellogg  presents  the 
Govemmenl's  case  against  ihe  Standard  Oil 
Company  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.... The  President  sends  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  urging  iha(  the  Government 
talce  charge  of  seal  islands  in  Ihe  Bering  Sea. 

March  18. — Argument  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  corporation  lax  is  closed An  investi- 
gation by  the  New  York  State  Superintendent 
of  Inrarance  reveals  the  payment,  by  fire  insur- 
ance intereits,  of  large  sums  of  money  to  poli- 
ticiaiM  at  Albany  in  igoi, 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT-FOREION 

Febnnrr    19. — A    Socialist    member    in    the 
trm^  KeichsUg  freely  criticises  ihe  Kaiser 
I  an  nnroar  in  Ihe  chamber N      / 


arrepis  are  made  in  Venezuela  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  govei 
favor  of  ex-President  Castro. ,  ..The  t 
garian  Government  parly  is  formally  c 
ed  at  Budaijesl,  Premier  Hedervary  expound- 
ing its  principles. 

February  20.— Boutros  Pasha  Ghali.  Egyptian 
premier,  is  fatally  shot  by  a  Nationalist. 

February  31. — The  new  British  Parliament  is 
formally  opened  by  King  Edward  with  a  speech 
from   the  throne, 

February  23. — The  Dalai  Lama,  head  of  the 
Tibetan  Government,  flees  into  India  as  Chinese 
troops  enter  Lhasa,  the  capital. 

February  2j. — The  first  divi.sion  in  the  British 
Parliament  discloses  a  government  majority  of 
31,  the  Irish  members  refraining  from  voting. 

February  25. — The  Chinese  Government  de- 
poses the   Dalai   Lama  and  orders  the   election 

of  his  successor The  Russian  budget,  for  the 

first  lime  in  twenty-two  years,  shows  a  surplus. 

The    domestic    conversion    of    $50,000,000 

Japanese  foreign  bonds  is  twice-over  subscribed. 

March  r. — The  House  of  Commons  votes 
authority  to  the  government  lo  obtain  necessary 
loans  and  to  suspend  the  sinking-fund. . . . 
Marshal  Hermes  Fonseca,  former  Minister  of 

War,  is  elected   President  of   Brazil Count 

von  Schwerin-Loewitz   (Conservative)   is  elect- 
ed president  of  the  German  Reichstag. 

March  5.— The  Peruvian  cabinet  resigns. 

March  9. — Nicholas  Tcbaiko'  '  is  acquitted 
at  his  trial  in  R  for  coi      irscv.  but  Mme. 
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Breshkovskaya  is  sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia,  the  extension  of  the  Kalgan  Railroad  with  for- 

British   naval   estimates   for    1910   show   an  eign  capital  as  an  alternative  for  the  Aigun  and 

increase   of    approximately    $28.000,000 It    is    Chin-Chow     project Yielding     to     pressure 

announced  that  the  defalcations  of  M.  Duez,  from  Russia,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain,  China 
liquidator  of  church  property  in  1^'rance,  may  revokes  in  part  the  decree  prohibiting  grain  ex- 
amount   to  $j,ooo,ooo.  ports. 

March    11. — M.   Jaures,   the   French    Socialist  March    3.— Minimum    tariff   rates   under   the 

leader,  attacks  the  government  in  the  Chamber  Payne- Aldrich  law  are  granted  to  imports  into 

of   Deputies  regarding  the   scandals   in  connec-    the    United    States    from    Austria-Hungary 

tion  with  the  liquidation  of  church  property Secretary  Knox  makes  public  the  personnel  of 

Sharp  debates  occur  in  the  German   Reichstag  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  fourth  Pan- 

and  the   Prussian    Diet  over  the  action   of   the  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July. 

police   in   recent   Socialist   demonstrations.  March    4.— Russia    formally    rejects    China's 

March  14.— Lord  Rosebery  presents  a  resolu-  proposal    for    the    construction    of    the    Aigun- 

tion  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  that  a  peer-  Chin-Chow  railway. 

age  should  not  afford  a  right  to  a  scat :  Premier  March  8. — A  mob  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  stones 
Asquilh  announces  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  American  legation  and  tries  to  wreck  prop- 
that  the  budget  will  be  introduced  and  disposed  erty  of  an  American-owned  street  railway, 
of  before  the  spring  recess.  March  9.— The  United  States  Government  is 
March  15. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  unwilling  to  negotiate  now,  for  purposes  of 
at  the  close  of  debate  on  the  Duez  scandal,  convenience  to  Japan,  a  new  treaty  with  that 
votes  confidence  in  the  government. ..  .The  government,  as  the  existing  one  does  not  ex- 
German  Reichstag  agrees  to  the  introduction  of  pire  for  another  year. 

a   measure   making  the   Chancellor   responsible  March     18.— Tariff    differences    between    the 

to  the  Reichstag  for  the  acts  of  the  Emperor.  United  States  and  France  are  declared  settled. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  China  issues  an  edict     An  agreement  is  signed  at  St.   Petersburg 

to  the  effect  that  Parliament  will  not  be  estab-  which    restores  normal   relations  between  Aus- 

lished  before    1915,   the  intervening  time  being    tria-Hungarv  and  Russia The  Japanese  lower 

necessary  to  educate  the  people  to  self-govern-  house  passes  the  bill  which  permits   foreigners 

nierit.                                  ^  to  own  land  only  when  the  foreign  government 

March  16.— The  Prussian  Diet,  by  vote  of  238  grants  similar  rights  to  Japanese. 

to  1C8.  passes  the  government's  suffrage  bill March    19.— President    Taft    and    Earl   Grey, 

The  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com-  Governor-General   of   Canada,  speak  on   Cana- 

merce  adopts  resolutions  favoring  tariff  reform.  dian-American  relations  at  a  dinner  in  Albany, 

March     18. — Socialists    in     Berlin    parade    in  X.  Y. 
honor  of  the  revolutionists  of  1848.  March    20. — Costa    Rica    and    Panama    have 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  signed  the  protocol  stating  the  facts  on  which 
T^  ,               o     1-             ,                         .       ^c  Chief  Justice  Fuller  will  arbitrate  their  bound- 
February  18.— Wancc  threatens  to  seize  Mo-  ary  differences. ..  .King  Peter,  of  Servia,  with 
roccan  customs  unless  the  proposed  financial  ar-  \^\^  Premier  and   Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs, 
rangements  are  carried  out.  leaves  Belgrade  to  visit  the  Russian  Emperor. 

February     20.— England     and     France     urge  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 
China  to  respect  the  wishes  of  Russia  and  Japan  -r?  x.               ^     t\          .           r   1-1      1     j 
regarding  the  Chin-Chow  and  Aigun  railwav.  February    i/.-Thc   voters   of   Cleveland   ap- 
,,  .                     -     .                      ,     ,         ,      A  ,  prove   a    franchise    to    the    Cleveland    Railway 
l-ebruary  21.— It  is  announced  that  the  Sul-  Company   whereby   service   is   to  be   furnished, 
tan  of  Morocco  has  ratified  the  agreement  with  under  control   of   the  city,   at  cost  plus  6  per 
France.... Minimum  tariff  rates  are  granted  to  cent,  return  to  stockholders,  the  maximum  fare 
imports   into   the   Lnited    States   from    Greece,  being   four  cents. ..  .Over  200  persons  are  in- 
Morocco,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  British  j^red  in   riots  at  Frank fort-on-Main   following 
and  Portuguese  Guiana,  and  Guatemala.  an  attempt  of  the  police  to  break  up  a  Prussian 
February    24.— Professor    Lammasch,    of    the  suffrage  demonstration. 

University  of  Vienna,  is  chosen  third  arbitrator        February    18. A    severe   earth    shock   occurs 

in  the  dispute  between  the   United   States  and  i„   Crete:   a   number   of   persons   are  killed  by 

Venezuela    growing    out    of    the    claim   of   the  falling   buildings. ..  .The    Hudson    County    (^f. 

Orinoco  Steamship  Company  against  the  latter  j.)  grand  jury  votes  to  indict  the  directors  of 

country.  il,g  National  Packing  Company  for  conspiracy 

February   25. — The   Russian   Government   re-  to  raise  prices, 
jects  Secretary  Knox's  Manchurian  railway  pro-  Februarv  IQ.— The  employees  of  the  Philadel- 
posal  by  suggesting  a  different  plan.  phia  Rapid  transit   Company  go  on  strike,  de- 
February    26.— The    Austro-Hungarian    Gov-  manding  a  recognition  of   their  union   and  an 
ernment   grants    most-favored-nation   treatment  increase  in  wages. 

to  American  imports.  February  20. — Riots  in  every  section  of  Phila- 

Februarv   28.— China   replies   satisfactorilv   to  delphia    follow   the    attempt   to   operate   street- 

the  British  inquirv  regarding  her  policy  in  Tibet,    car    lines A    violent    storm    through    Great 

saying  that  the  interior  administration  will  not  Britain  causes  damage  to  farm  buildings,  ship- 
be  changed.  pi"g.  and  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

^rarch  2.— France  accepts  in  principle  Secre-  February  21.— Clarence  O.  Pratt,  the  national 
tary  Knox's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  organizer  of  .street-railway  employees,  is  arrest- 
permanent  international  court  of  arbitral  jus-  ed  in  Philadelphia,  charged  with  inciting  to  riot, 
tice Russia  submits  to  China  a  proposal  for  February  2^. — Eight  directors  of  the  Consoit* 
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dated  Milk  Exchange  are 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury 
in  New  York  City  for  con- 
EpiriiiK  to  <ix  the  whole- 
sale price  of  milk The 

National  City  Bank,  of 
Catnhridge,  ^Iass.,  closes 
its  doors  following  the 
discovery  of  an  embezzle- 
ment of  $144,000. 

Febniary  24. — Two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  State 
police  arrive  in  Philadel- 
phia and  assist  in  quelling 
disorder. 

February  26.— With  the 
arrival  of  ex -Pre  si  dent 
Roosevelt  and  parly  at 
Gondokoro,  on  Ihe  Upper 
Nile,  the  Smithsonian 
African  scientific  expedi- 
tion is  practically  ended. 
....John  J.  Murphy,  pres- 
ident of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Philadelphia,  is 
arrested,  charged  with  in- 
citing rioting  in  the  car 
strike. 

March    i. — Manufactur- 
ers and  farmers  in  Belgium 
flooded  rivers.... The  Philadelphia  Kapi> 
sit  Company  refuses  to  arbitrate  its  difference 

with  striking  employees A  referee  aftirnis  tht 

right  of  th£  Xew  York  Central  Railroad  to  run 
trains  on  Eleventh  .\venue.  New  York  Citv.... 
The  Third  Avenue  Railroad,  of  New  York  City, 
is  sold  at  auction  for  $.36,000,000  to  a  reorgan- 
ization committee  of  its  bondhoUlers. 

March  2. — Announcement  is  made  of  a  pro- 
posed Roclfefeller  Foundation,  to   promote  the    declared' off." 


i 

_^_j: — ^ 

MOUNTED    OFFICERS    OF    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    CONSTABULARY 

(KNOWN     AS     THE    "BLACK     HUSSARS")      ENGAGED     IN 

SUPPRESSING  DISORDER  IN  CONNECTICN  WITH 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   CAR   STRIKE 


suffer  grealiy  from 


:  Railway  after  a  small  slide 


few  hours  earlier. 

March   6.— Mount    Vesuvius    is    in    continual 

eruption,  lava  flowing  from  new  fissures M. 

Rougier,  in  an  .lerojilane.  Hies  out  to  sta  near 
Monaco  at  a  height  of  nearly   1000  f-el. 

March  11.— James  A.  Patten,  the  whe.il  and 
cotton  speculator,  is  mobbed  by  members  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange  at  Manchester.  England.... 
The  p)al  strike  in  New  South  Wales  is  officially 


well-being  and  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  to  disseminate  knowleilge, 
and  to  prevent  and  relieve  sutTcring .\  long- 
standing tax  dispute  between  lighting  cumpaniL's 
and  the  c=ty  of  New  Y'ork,  involving  $7,ooaooo, 
is  practically  settled.. .  .More  IlLin  a  hundred 
DC'sons  are  killed  in  the  burying  of  two  Creal 
F'orthern  trains  by  an  avalanche  i 
rear  V'ellington,  Wash. ..  .Tbirty-i 
are  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  maga- 
ane  in  the  Treadwcll  mine,  iieiir  Juneau 
Alaska. 


March  4. — Magistrate  Furlong,  of  Ni'w  Yo 
City,  convicted  of  bribery,   is  sentenced  Ut  11 

less  than  one  year  in  prison Mayor  Gaym 

of  New  York  City,  names  a  commitlee  to  wel-  lary  H.illinger 
coroe  ex-President  Roosevelt  on  bis  return  from  his  views  on  conserv 
Africa., ..The  New  Y'ork  City  Board  of  Ksti-  ....Harney  Olcltield. 
mate  favors  granting  a  franchise  for  the  pro-  automobile  a  mi!e  tr 
posed   three-cent   line  across  the  new   Manbat-    rale 'if  ijr.^j  miles 


March   12.— A   statue  of  John   C.  Calhoun   is 
unveiled  in  the  Capilol  at  Washington. 

March   14.— F.x- President  Roosevelt  is  warm- 
ly welcomed  al  Khartum. 

March    13.— Peace   negotiations   are    declared 
_ .  .    .    ended   by   a   committee   of   ten   of   the  striking 

gorge     Philadelphia    car    men Interstate    Commerce 

Commissioner  Knapp  and  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor Neill  arc  rei|Uested  by  the  heails  of  Western 
railroads  to  arbitrale,  under  the  Erdiiian  act, 
Ihe  grievances  of  .striking  liremcn. 

M.irch    if..— President   Taft   leaves   Washing- 
Ion  on  a  25O0-m_ile  trip  to  Chicago,  .-\lbany.  Xew 
New   York,   and   other  cities, ..  .Secre- 


.  Paul,  states 

t  Dayiona,  Fla.,  drives 
27. ,13  seconds. 


._..    Bridge    and    extending    into    Ihe    bu> 
centers  of  Manhattan  and  Urooklyn, 

March    q.— About    40.000   union 
strike  in  Philadelphia  iti  'vrnpath; 

car  employees Henry   FarnLin 

Mourmelnn,  France,  a  new  ri'cord 
flight  with  two  passengers,  reiiuiiii 

one  hour  and  ten   mimiles Nnu'ty-iw->   men 

are  killed  by  an  avalanche  at  Rogers  Pass.  Itrit- 
ifh  Cohimbu,  while  clearing  the  tracks  of  the 


men  go  on 
with  strcet- 
;sial,H>|ics  ,it 

ilg  i'n  ll'ie'aii> 


vi-s  arc  lost  and  .too  houses 
dcslroved  bv  liru  in  Yokohama Announce- 
ment IS  made  that  (be  Chesapeake  4  Ohio  has 
sicurfd  control  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad. 
. . .  .The  discoviTv  of  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  be- 
Irevi'd  to  dati'  br-rk  to  2100  R.  C.,  containing  an 
aci-oniit  i>f  till-  IVIiige,  is  announced  in  Phila- 
delphia  Majur-di'ii.  Thomas  H.  Rarry  is  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary .'Vcademy. 
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Mnreh  ig.— Pre  si  dent  Ta(t  and  Governor 
HuRlits,   of   New  York,  address  the  ami-tnber- 

L-iiIoais  confiTcucf  at  Albany A  mob  of  5000 

peasants  stone  a  train  in  Thcssaly.  Greece ; 
troops  are  called  out  and  a  number  of  the 
rioters  are  killed  or  wounded. 

March   20, — United    States   Senator    Penrose 

forces    the  _  Pliiladelphia    traction    interests    to 

make   certain   concessions   to   the   strikers;   the 

unions  continue  to  reject  all  terms  offered. 

OBITUARY 

February  17.— Major.-Gen.  St.  Clair  A.  Mul- 
holland.  U-  S.  A.,  retired,  71. ...Henry  Ulke, 
who  painted  many  portraits  of  Presidents  and 
Cabinet  officers,  8ij. 

February  19. — Neil  Burgess,  who  played  in 
"The  County  Fair"  ihrimghout  the  country  for 

many    years,    59 Count    Udo    von    StolberR- 

Weriiigerode,  president  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, 70. 

Febniary  21, — Fdward  .\.  Bowser,  formerly 
professor   of   mathematics   at    Rutgers   Coilege, 

65 Clay   Clement,   the  actor  and   playwright. 

46 Itontros    I'asha   Ghali,   Egyptian   premier. 

February  2>. — .\rlliiir  Frascr  Walter,  at  one 

time   priiprietor   of   the   London   Timrs,  64 

\V.  F.dward  Hcimcndalil,  the  musical  director 
and  composer,  5J. 

Febrnary  2.1.— Dr.  F.dward  It.  NEcrrell,  for- 
merly presidetit  of  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin, 
7;. .  .  ..'\tno\  Fnu-r-iim  Dolbear,  former  profes- 
sor i)f  physit-i  at  Tufts  College  and  an  inventor 


r'ebruary  34. — John  Anderson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Skandiiiairii,  74. 

l'~cbruary  25-— Mrs.  Cyrus  II.  K.  Curtis,  the 
first  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  58. 
Hamdi  Bey,  director  of  the  Turkish  Im- 
perial Museum. 

February  28.;— Edward  W.  Very,  an  ordnance 

expert   and    inventor  of   niglit   signals,   60 

Rufus  J.  Lackland,  the  St.  Louis  banker,  go. 

March  I.— Jose  Domingo  dc  Obaldia,  Presi- 
dent of  Panama,  65. 

March    2. — Joseph    L.    Sossnitz,    the    Jewish 

scientist    and    author,    73 Count    Goetz    von 

Seckendorff.  at  one  time  Grand  Master  of  the 
German  Court,  68. 

March  5. — Louis  James,  the  Shakespearian 
aclor,  68. 

March  6.— Thomas  Collier  Flail,  ex-United 
Slates  Senator  and  for  many  years  Republican 
leader  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  76. 

March  7. — Louis  Klopsch,  editqr  of  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  and  collector  and  distributor  of 
large  funds  for  relief  of  destitution  in  foreign 
comilries.  58 Dr.  Harry  W.  Jayne,  an  au- 
thority on  coal-tar  products,  52. 

March    8. — Robert    Graham,    founder   of   the 

Church  Temperance  Society,  82 Jacob  Schae- 

fer,  the  billiard  expert,  S4 Rt.  Rev.  Edward 

King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   (England),  81. 
March  9. — Dr.  William  M.  Gray,  an  authority 

on    X-ray   treatment,    57 David    A,    Munro, 

for  many  years  an  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Rcvicto,  65. 

March  10.— Dr.  Carl  Lueger,  the  anti-Jewish 
leader  and  mayor  of  Vienna,  66.... Col.  Alex- 
ander R.  Chisolm,  a  Confederate  veteran,  75. 
March  it. — Dr.  Eben  Alexander,  former  Min- 
ister to  Greece  and  dean  of  the  University  of 

North     Carolina,     59 Congressman     Jamej 

Breck  Perkins,  of  New  York.  62. 

^^arch   12. — Bishop  Henry  W.  Spellmeyer,  of 

llie   MelhodisI    Episcopal    Church,   62 James 

O'Connor,  M.P.,  the  Irish  Nationalist,  74. 

March  13. — Brig. -Gen.  Luther  P.  Bradley, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  88.  ...Timothy  Harrington, 
M.P.,  at  one  lime  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  59. 

March  14.— Orville  James  Victor,  editor  and 
author  of  hislories  of  the  Civil  War  period,  83. 
March  15.- Herbert  Railton,  the  English  art- 
ist in  black  and  white,  53..., James  Martin,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  well-known  newspaper  man,  47. 

Alarch  16. — Morris  H.  Morgan,  professor  of 
classical    philology   at    Harvard    University,   ^I 

Dr.   Wharlon   Sinkler,   the   nerve   specialut 

of  Philadelphia,  63..  ..Commodore  William  G. 
Hovgaard,  the  Danish  Arctic  explorer,  who  wu 
for  several  years  professor  of  naval  architecture 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Tom  Browne,  the  English  comic  artist,  3. 

....  Maurice  Hutin,  former  president  of  UlC 
French  Panama  Canal  Company. 

March  18.— Rev.  Carr  Waller  Pritchett  ■ 
well-known  educator  and  astronomer,  87.... 
Giovanni  Lamperti,  a  prominent  singing  teacher 
of  Berlin.  70. 


CARTOONS   ON   CURRENT  TOPICS 


Uncle  Sam  seAns  to  be  oE  opinion  that  a  lit- 
tle more  attention  to  the  business  of  the  present 
Congress  by  the  party  in  power,  and  a  stricter 
adherence  to  platform  pledges,  will  do  much 
toward  insuring  Republican  victory  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections  thie  coming  fait. 


TtTT :  ••  Are  there  any  reOHODn  why  w- 

i-   O.    p.:   -'Wimdi 

Kdemi  tlie  iMirt)'  pledges?"                          "'' 

From  llw  PI- 
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C/IRTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


Tlie  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill  passed  by  thi 
Senate  last  nmndi  found  somL'  of  il>  slrongcs 
supporters  among  the  ''  iiisurgenls,"  There  wa 
[lo  (iearili  of  ;inii'ii(lniems  tci  the  bill  offered  botl 
by  frietiils  anil  foc:^  of  the  n 
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"IT    LOOKS    LIKE    A   HOUGH    PASSAGE    FOR    WADE    ELUS" 
Kmu  tlif  ili-<hlU-r    (Clncinnall) 


a  number  of  States    Jar  efTorts  ii 


tercsling. 


I  to  Re- 


Tlie  political 
are  bocoitiing  cxtrtn 
Harmon  looms  largi 
publican    succciis    in    I  he    Uhio    elect! 
November.     In  N'ew  York,  both  the  Democratic 
and   the   Republican    parties   have   been   having 
their  tronbk's   over  the   question   of   the    Stale 
leadership.     Chairman   Dinners,   of   the   Demo- 
cratic Stale  Coi 
effort  to  oust  him  from  his  position,  whlU 


"CHARLIE   MUDPHY   AND  FINGY  CONNORS " 
From  the  irorliJ   (New  York) 


CARTOONS  ON  CURkEhIT  TOPICS 


THE   PHIUUJELPHIA   TRACTION   STRIKE 

Prom  Ihe  Plaia-lifalrr  (ClevEland)  From  (be  Herald   (Boston) 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  this  coun-  Between  delegations  of  suffragists  and  "an 
try,  like  New  Zealand,  will  eliminate  strikes  by  tis."  on  their  annual  pilgrimages  lo  Albany,  th 
legislation,  and  the  public  may  then  cease  to  be  New  York  State  Legislature  has  been  having  ; 
the  "  innocent  third  party  "  thai  usually  gets  the  busy  time  during  the  past  month.  The  nietrop 
worst  of  these  regrettable  industrial  wars.  olis,   under   Mayor   Gaynor,    rejoices   in   almos 

daily  intelligence  ot  new  economies  effected  am 
large   sums   saved  to   the   taxpayers   in  the  ad 
'   '  ■      ■  '    ■        ■    '    business. 
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KING  EDWARD  IN  ENGLAND'S  TIME 

OF  CRISIS 


BY  W.  T.   STEAD 


A 


YEAR  or  two  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  drum  system  which  keeps  the  machine  going, 

editor  of  one  of  the  most  widely  cir-  The  triumphs  of  the  German  monarchical 

culated  of  all  American  magazines  to  write  system  in  1871  profoundly  impressed  Europe, 

an   article   explaining  to   the   democracy   of  The  experience  of  Austria-Hungary  has  con- 

the  New  World  why  monarchies  still  existed  vinced  everybody  that  a   Francis  Joseph   is 

in  Europe.     I  replied  by  writing  an  article  indispensable  if  the  F^mpire-Kingdom  is  not 

in  which  I  tried  to  explain  what  seemed  to  to  go  to  pieces.     It  is  the  same  all  over  the 

Europe    the   still    greater   mystery    why    no  continent. 

monarchy   had   yet  been   established   in   the  But  it  Ts  in  England  that  the  revival  of 

New  World.     The  editor  rejoined  that  it  the  monarchical  principle  (limited)  has  been 

was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  ^dmin-  most  remarkable.    The  modern  constitutional 

ister  such  a  shock  to  the  republican  sensibili-  sovereign,    whose   power   is    rigidly   circum- 

ties  of  his  readers  as  to  publish  an  article  scribed  by  usage  and  by  statute,  is  invested 

which  set  forth  that  monarchy  was  normal  by  his  position  with  such  opportunities  for 

and  the  republic  abnormal  in  political  society,  influence  as  to  make  him,  at  such  crises  as  the 

Yet  since  history  began  nine  human  beings  present,   far  and   away  the  most  important 

out  of  every  ten,  probably  nine  hundred  and  person  in  the  state. 

ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  have  lived  ,,                               »,                       ,_  „,, 

J    J.    ,               L-      .        X                 •                 u   .u  THE        SOVEREIGN    LORD        OF    THE    BRITISH 

and  died  as  subjects  of  sovereigns,  whether  .        _     v 

11    J  J-   ...  *                                 1  •                 DU           u  MONARCHY    (LIMITED) 

called  dictators,  emperors,  kings,  or  rharaohs. 

The  republican  may  be  the  choicest  flower  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King "  is  a 
of  the  most  advanced  form  of  evolution,  but  good  sounding  phrase.  Austere  republicans 
he  is,  as  this  world  goes,  a  scarce  breed,  sneer  at  it,  and  lords  and  courtiers  roll  it 
There  arc  no  republics  in  Asia,  which  has  under  their  tongues  as  a  sweet  morsel ;  but 
always  been  the  greatest  banked-up  deposit  whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  have  all  got 
of  multitudinous  humanity  of  all  the  conti-  to  recognize  the  fact  that  when  any  consti- 
nents.  In  Europe  the  French  and  the  Swiss  tutional  crisis  comes  to  a  head  Edward  VII. 
alone  prefer  the  republican  form  of  govern-  is  the  master  of  the  situation.  He  is  our 
(nent  to  the  monarchical.  Only  in  America  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  master  of  all  the 
does  republicanism  live  and  thrive.  Even  on  parties  and  all  the  politicians.  The  supreme 
that  continent,  however,  the  nominal  Latin-  power  has  come  to  him.  It  is  probably  a 
American  republics  arc,  in  most  cases,  virtual  great  bore  to  him.  It  is  a  great  burden  and 
dictatorships,  with  democratic  institutions  a  great  responsibility ;  but  although  he  rigidly 
having  no  existence  outside  of  their  written  confines  himself  within  the  straight  and  nar- 
constitutions.  row  limits  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  a 
„ ^,  ..„„      ^                       ^     -  constitutional  king,  he  dominates  the  situa- 

THE   RENAISSANCE   OF   MONARCHY  .•            t      •                 •                                 l              -         L 

tion.     It  IS  a  curious  outcome  ot  a  series  ot 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  successive  reform  bills,  each  of  which  was 

great  renascence  of  the  monarchical  idea  in  declared    in    its    turn    to    have    surrendered 

Europe  in  the  last  half-century.    The  glow-  everything   to   the   revolution   and   to   have 

ing  enthusiasm  of  1848  has  perished  so  com-  sacrificed   our  ancient  monarchy  to   radical 

pletely  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  new  genera-  democracy,  that  eighty  years  after  the  intro- 

tion.     Social  Democrats  have  found  nothing  duction  of  the  first  Reform  Act  the  sovereign 

to  conjure  with  in  the  word  republic.    New  is  more  influential  in  a  moment  of  crisis  than 

states  like  Norway  and  Bulgaria  prefer  to  be  any  of  his  predecessors. 

ruled   by  kings   rather   than   by  presidents.  There  are  many  ardent  radicals  who  will 

Spain  has  tried  a  republic,  only  to  revert  to  resent  this  frank  recognition  of  the  power  of 

monardiy.    France  is  republican.     But  it  is  the  King ;  but  it  is  well  to  face  the  facts  and 

a  drab  republic  which  excites  no  enthusiasm,  to  recognize  things  as  they  are.    And,  how- 

and  commands  only  the  respect  due  to  a  hum-  ever  deplorable  it  may  appear  to  be,  the  ptain 
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brutal  fact  is  that  In  any  time  of  constitu-  the  constitutional  advisers.    The^King's  sccp- 

tional  crisis  wc  are  all  in  the  hollow  of  the  ter  is  then  in  the  Prime  Minister's  pocket. 

King's  hand,  and  he  can  do  with  us  pretty  But    on    extraordinary   occasions   when    the 

much  as  he  pleases.    Our  Sovereign  I^rd  the  Prime   Minister  advises  an   exercise  of  the 

King  is  indeed  no  mere  courtier's  phrase;  it  royal  prerogative  which  in  the  King's  judg- 

is  the  solidest  reality  in  the  politics  of  the  ment  may  endanger  the  throne  and  imperil 

day.  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  the 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  EDWARD  vii.  ^1"?'^  ''"*y /«  ^^"P^  t^e  resignation  of  his 

ministers  rather  than  to  act  upon  their  advice. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  King  at  a  It  is  in  these  rare  but  supreme  moments  that 

crisis  like  the  present  is  inherent  in  his  office,  the   King  must   act   on    his  own   judgment 

but  It  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  his  per-  under  the  sense  of  his  own  responsibility, 
sonal  popularity.    There  was  a  curious  para-        It  may  be  well  to  try  to  look  at  the  situ- 

graph  in  the  papers  some  time  ago  reporting  atlon    from   the   King's   standpoint.      He   is 

the    proceedings    of    a    small    revolutionary  above  all  parties  and  trusted  by  all.     That 

meeting  In   London.     One  of   the   speakers  Is  a  national  and  an  imperial  asset  of  the  first 

promised  his  cronies  that  the  Social  Republic  Importance.     No  one  suspects  him  of  doing 

would  soon  be  proclaimed  In  F'.ngland,  and  anything   unsportsmanlike;   no   one   imputes 

when  that  day  comes,  he  added,  we  shall  elect  to  him  any  personal  or  class  bias;  he  will  hold 

Albert   Edward   as  our  first   President.     A  the  balance  even  and  see  fair.     His  duty  is 

monarch  who  commands  such  universal  re-  to  sec  that  the  government  of  the  country  is 

spect  as  to  have  the  nomination  at  the  hands  carried  on  without  interruption, 
of  the  Reds  for  the  presidency  of  the  British        At  present  the  differences  arising  between 

Social  Revolutionary  Republic  is  more  than  Lords  and  Commons  threaten  to  bring  the 

"  His  most  gracious."     He  is  a  man   who  government    of    the    realm    to    a   standstill, 

has  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men.  The  Commons  may  refuse  to  vote  supplies  to 

I  am  no  flatterer  of  kings,  least  of  all  of  the  Crown  unless  the  Crown  uses  its  pre- 

Edward  VII.     I  am  under  no  delusions  as  rogative  to  compel  the  Lords  to  pass  the  veto 

to   his    limitations   and    his   defects.      I    am  bill.     That  means  in  plain  English  that  the 

afraid  that  I  have  often  offended  him  by  the  Commons  will  stop  supplies  unless  the  King 

plainness  of  my  speech  and  the  freedom  of  will  create  as  many  Peers  as  are  needed  to 

my  criticism.    But  I  have  always  endeavored  overbear  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords 

to  do  justice  to  his  character  and  to  make  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  absolute  veto. 
aUowance  for  the  difficulties  and  the  tempta-  ^,^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^, 

tions  of  his  position. 

The  present  crisis  is  no  mere  matter  of  a  The  general  belief  among  advanced  Lib- 
difference  of  opinion  between  Lords  and  erals  and  Nationalists  is  that  the  King  has 
Commons  upon  the  details  of  any  particular  no  responsibility  in  the  matter.  He  has  just 
measure.  It  has  arisen  from  a  deliberate  ag-  to  do  as  he  is  told.  Vox  populi;  vox  Dei  A 
gression  by  the  Lords  upon  the  privileges  of  majority  of  124,  with  a  plurality  of  400,000 
the  Commons,  who  refused  supplies  to  the  votes  behind  it,  is  sufficient  warrant  to  any 
Crown  in  order  to  usurp  the  royal  preroga-  king  to  make  any  number  of  peers, 
tive  of  dissolving  Parliament.  Due  appeal  The  assumption  underlying  the  foregoing 
having  been  made  to  Ciusar,  Ciesar  has  given  argument  that  the  King  is  a  mere  automaton, 
judgment  against  the  Peers.  The  anti-peer  who  has  no  other  duty  than  to  do  as  he  is 
coalition  majority  In  the  Commons  is  124.  told  by  his  ministers,  even  if  they  tell  him  to 
The  election,  considered  as  a  plebiscite,  gave  effect  a  revolution  in  the  constitution,  is  not 
400,000  majority  against  the  Peers.  accepted  by  Eing  Edward  any  more  than  it 

THE  KING'S  RESPONSIBILITY  ']^'  ''^  Queen  Victoria     It  is  the  theory  of 

the  sovereign  that,  while  in  ordinary  times 

But  if  the  majority  had  been  324  in  the  and  for  ordinary  purposes  the  cabinet  has  the 

House  and  4,(XX),ocx)  In  the  country,  nothing  Great  Seal  In  its  pocket,  whenever  a  collision 

could  be  done  to  punish  the  Peers  for  their  occurs  between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 

aggression  and   usurpation  or  to  secure  the  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  take  a  leading 

privileges  of  the  Commons  and  the  Crown  part  in  composing  differences  and  averting  a 

from  a  renewal  of  such  attacks,  save  by  or  deadlock.     So  far  from  the  monarch  being 

through  the  action  of  the  King.    In  ordinary'  denied  all  right  to  act  on  his  own  judgment 

occasions  the  monarch  acts  on  the  advice  of  and  to  take  independent  initiative  of  his  own. 
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It  is  precisely  at  such  a  juncture  that  such  difficulty?     Mr.  Asquith  has  declared  that 

independent  action  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  subordination  of  the  Lords  to  the  Com- 

his  position  as  peacemaker  in  ordinary  to  the  mons  must  be  effected  by  statute.    That  is  to 

state  and  balance-wheel  of  the  constitution,  say,  there  must  be  a  bill.    The  bill  must  be 

^,rr^  ,„vr^  ^r^r„  .  vr  .  t t^^*,  . rw^^^r  drafted,  it  must  be  passed  through  the  Com- 

THE  KING  NOT  AN  AUTOMATON  j-^            ^iu         i_               ^j/ 

mons,  and  it  must  then  be  presented  for  ac- 

When  two  authorities  are  up,  neither  su-  ceptance  to  the  House  of  Lords.    Until  mat- 

preme,   how   soon   confusion   enters   at   the  ters  have  arrived  at  the  final  stage  it  is  prema- 

breach,  unless  it  is  possible  to  introduce  some  ture  to  ask  the  King  w^hat  he  will  do.     It  is 

third  factor  which  can  heal  the  strife.     The  obvious  that  either  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill 

King,  rightly  or  wrongly,  does  not  consider  or  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Com- 

that  he  would  be  obeying  either  the  letter  or  mons   difficulties   might   arise  which   would 

the  spirit  of  the  constitution  if  he  were  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  consider  its  future 

abdicate  his  right  of  personal  intervention  be-  fate.    The  King  might  fairly  say,  "  I  cannot 

tween  the  warring  houses.     He  is  bound  to  give  you  a  blank  check.    You  cannot  ask  me 

act  on  his  own  judgment  whenever  his  min-  in  advance  to  promise  to  force  any  bill  that 

isters  advise  him  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  you  may  hereafter  choose  to  draft  down  the 

to  usage  to  effect  a  revolutionary  change  in  throats  of  the  Lords.     Make  up  your  own 

the  constitution.     He  may  decide  to  act  on  minds  as  to  what  you  want  before  you  ask 

their  counsels  or  to  reject  their  advice.     But  me  for  assurances  as  to  what  I  shall  do." 

the  responsibility  of  acceptance  or  rejection  The  King,   like  all  men   in   his  position, 

in  that  case  rests  upon  him,  with  force  un-  hesitates  a  long  time  when  asked  to  take  any 

diminished  by  the  use  and  wont  which  has  de-  step  for  which  he  can  find  no  precedent  in 

stroyed  his  responsibility  for  assenting  to  acts  the  records  of  the  monarchy.    This  is  natural 

of  Parliament,  a  function  which  has  become  and  right.     It  may  be  that  Queen  Victoria 

purely  automatic.  was  too  nervous  in  this  respect.     If  she  had 

IS  THERE  A  MAJORITY?  ''"^  l?''''^'^  upon  excrcising  her  royal  pre- 

rogative  to  make  lite  reers  in  the  Wensley- 

"  What  security  have   I,"  the  King  may  dale  case  she  might  have  cleared  the  way  for 

well  ask  of  the  Liberal  Premier,  "  whether  a    tolerable    solution    of    the    present   crisis, 

this  coalition  may  not  dissolve  on  my  hands.  But   a   small   Tory   majority   of    thirty-five 

just  after  I  have  acceded  to  their  request?  blocked  the  way  with  their  protest  that  life 

They  may  guarantee  to  carry  on  the  govern-  peerages  were  unprecedented,  and  the  Crown 

ment  if  I  concede  their  terms.    But  will  they  gave  way.    The  King  might  naturally  shrink 

be  able  to  deliver  the  goods?"  from  taking  a  revolutionary  new  departure 

That  must  of  necessity  be  the  first  objec-  such  as  would  be  involved  in  the  wholesale 
tion  which  the  King  would  raise  to  the  pro-  creation  of  Peers  for  swamping  purposes, 
posal  that  he  should  use  his  prerogative  in  The  same  forces  of  obstruction  that  foiled 
order  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  by  four  the  Crown  in  the  life  peerage  question  might 
or  five  hundred  newly  created  Peers  of  the  be  invoked  against  the  admission  of  this 
Realm.  It  is  a  reasonable  objection.  No  one  enormous  influx  of  Peers  created  for  the  pur- 
can  say,  in  view  of  the  menacing  speeches  of  pose  of  swamping  the  hereditary  chamber, 
the  Nationalist  leaders,  that  Mr.  Asquith  The  King  will  loyally  abide  by  constitu- 
could  guarantee  the  King  the  delivery  of  the  tional  usage.  He  will  dutifully  act  upon  the 
goods;  that  is  to  say,  could  assure  him  that  advice  of  his  ministers  until  they  tender  such 
he  could  command  the  voting  of  supplies  and  advice  as  in  his  judgment  shakes  his  confi- 
the  regular  functioning  of  the  administration,  dence  in  their  judgment.  In  that  case  he 
The  King  will  rightly  think  twice,  and  even  will  seek  new  advisers.  But  he  will  naturally 
thrice,  before  committing  himself  to  the  de-  strain  every  point  in  order  to  avoid  such  a 
struction  of  the  hereditary  house  when  in  the  breach  with  the  only  statesmen  who  have  any 
elective  house  the  majority  is  in  a  state  of  chance  of  getting  supplies  through  the  House 
flux,  of  unstable  equilibrium.  of  Commons.    He  will  avoid  meeting  trouble 

But  suppose  the  King  waives  that  objec-  half-way.     He  w^'U   give  no  blank  checks, 

tion,  and  accepts  a  coalition  majority  of  124  He  will  wait  till  the  crisis  reaches  a  point 

as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  a  Liberal  majority  necessitating  his  intervention  before  he  will 

of  the  same  strength,  what  will  be  the  next  interfere  or  even  say  how  he  will  interfere. 
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NO    TUBERCULOSIS   IN    NEW    YORK 
STATE   IN   1920! 

BY   JOHN   A.   KINGSBURY 

(Assisinnt  SecrL'larj-  of  ihc  New  York  Slate  Cliaritits  Aid  Association,  New  York  City) 


**J\/^0  Uncared-for  Tuherruhsis  in  New 
Ytiri  Slate  in  1915!" 
This  IS  the  M'atchworc!  in  the  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  "  A'o  tuberculosis 
in  ig2o"  is  the  hope.  How  the  people  of 
the  Empire  State  have  rallied  for  the  fiRht 
against  this  disease  in  almost  every  city,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  in  that  commonwealth  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years  is  a  stor>'  that 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  citi/.ens  of 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  cru- 
sade apiinst  consumption  is  not  confined  to 
the  limits  of  any  State  or  of  any  nation.  In 
the  words  of  Prof.  William  H.  Welch,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  leader  of  sci- 
entitic  medicine  in  America,  "  The  people 
have  recognized  their  true  foe  in  tuberculosis 
and  are  stirring;  to  the  combat  throughout 
the  civilized  world."  This  is  because  en- 
lightened men  and  women  throuuhout  the 
civilized  world  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  full  significance  of  Pasteur's  words,  "  It 
is  within  the  power  of  man  to  cause  all  germ 
diseases  to  disappear  from  the  earth." 


The  striking  thing  about  tuberculosis  is 
that  while  scientists  have  known  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  how  to  cope  with  it, — and  in- 
deed a  few  of  our  larger  cities  have  been  suc- 
cessfully coping  H-ith  it  for  the  past  twenty 
years, — nevertheless  the  "  civilized  world  " 
has  only  just  begun  to  stir  itself  to  a  system- 
atic combat.  Already,  however,  in  the  way 
of  education  great  strides  have  been  made. 
He  would  be  held  an  ignorant  person  who 
should  learn  now  for  the  first  time  that  tuber- 
culosis is  a  communicable,  and  therefore  a 
preventable,  disease,  and  that  in  most  cases, 
if  properly  treated  in  the  early  stages,  it  is 
curable.  At  least,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  people  in 
Ne\v  ^'ork  State  to-day  who  could  not  "  back 


these  essential 


ml   causes  more 


the  book  "  and  recite  for  yoi 
facts  about  tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis   (or   consumplio 
(kiLtlis  tlian  any  other  single  disc 

In  the  civilijed  world  there  are  not  less  than 
a  million  deaths  each  year. — or  two  a  minute. — 
wEiich  are  due  to  this  disease;  in  the  United 
-Slates  this  scourge  claims  no  Ic^s  than  200,000 
of  our  citizens   aimually,  and   In  the   Empire 
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Stale   we   sacrifice   to   it   an   avcragi:   uf   i6x«o 
lives  each  year,  or  one  every  tliirty  minutes. 

One-third  of  all  who  die  htlween  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  jiist  at  Hie  time  when  they 
are  repaying  to  society  tlieir  debt  for  nurture 
nnd  education,  die  of  tuberculosis. 

Stripped  of  its  technicalities,  the  aver- 
age citizen  would  tell  you,  still  backing  his 
hook,  which  is  an  admirahle  little  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  of  Yonkers,  the 
esscntal  facts  regarding  consumption  are : 

That    the  di 
tribute  is  caused  hy 
ism  which  lives,  a^;  a  parasii 

That  iindi 


free,  do  as  much  and  more  in  the  next  ten 
years?"  In  certain  sections  of  the  State 
people  arc  even  more  optimistic. 


OL^N TV  S  (U-TIMISM 


'■  x\o  Tuberculosis 
1915  "  is  the  slogan  ' 


in  Ontario  County  in 
liich  bns  been  adopted 
by  the  Ontario 
Coiinti'  Committee 
on  the  Prevention 
o  f  Tuberculosii, 
recently  formed  by 
the  amalgamation 
of  the  several  com- 
mittees which  have 
been  organi/.ed  in 
Geneva,  in  Canan- 
daigua,  and  in  the 
other  larger  vil- 
lages for  the  pur- 
pose of  concerted 
action  and  in  or- 
der to  prosecute 
persistently  and 
intelligently  a  campaign  not  only  of  educa- 
tion but  of  action. 

Exhibits,  consisting  of  mottoes  stating 
briefly  the  salient  facts  about  tuberculosis; 
of  charts  and  diagrams  showing  graphically 


That  the  medium  of  such  transmission  is 
usually  the  air  in  which,  in  the  form  gf  dust, 
the  germ  is  breathed  into  the  Iuubs  ; 

That  sunlight  and  fresh  air  kill  the  Renn.  as 
do  fire,  boiling  water,  and  certain  chemical  sub- 
That 'outside  the  hiHly  nf  its  host  in  dark, 
damp,  unvcntilated  places  it  is  capable  of  hv- 
ing  for  many  monlhs,  a  source  of  danger  ir) 
those  who  are  susceptible  to  it: 

And.  linally,  that  consumption  is  curable  in 
a  targe  percentage  of  eases  if  taken  in  time. 
and  on  its  early  recognition  rests  the  hope  of 

These  are  facts  familiar  to  almost  any 
school  child  in  New  ^'ork  State;  and  natn- 
lally  enough  he  is  likely  to  ask,  "If  con- 
sumption can  be  prevented,  why  not  prevent 
it?  If  New  York  City,  with  its  congested 
population,  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  44  per  cent,  in  the 
last  twenty  years;  if  Boston,  and  London, 
and  Copenhagen  have  been  able  to  cut  their 
death  rates  from  this  disease  in  half, — why 
cannot  we,  of  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
dittricts,  where  fresh  air  and  sunshine  arc 
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The  leacher  rcpcirls  (o  me  that  then 
been  a  single  cold  nor  a  case  of  influ 
winter  among  her  forty-five  pupils, 
school  adjoining, 
is  a  general  epi- 
demic, even  to 
the  teacher,  and 
it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  close 
the   scEiool.      In 


well  -  marked 
e  11  i  d  c  m  i  c  of 
Rrippe  all  aUimt 
ns.  This.chool, 
however,  has 
escaped,  and  al- 
(honsh  lliere 
will  undmilited- 
Iv  he  so  lu  e 
cases,   1   do   not 

lack  the  whole 
school.     The 


that  little  coun- 
try school.  The 
room  is  pracli- 
calLy  free  from 
dust,  the  floors 
are  kept  excep- 
lionallv  clean, 
althoiigh  the 
school  house  is 
in  the  country 
where  lliere  are  ii 
The  blackboards  ; 
individual  driniiit 
there  is  no  comiu 


its  prevalence  in  various  localities;  of  pic- 
tures of  hospitals,  sanatoria,  dispensaries  and 
other  provisions  for  consumptives;  of  models 
of  outdoor  sleeping  porches  and  facilitie 
intended  to  aid  the  open-air  treatment 
and  of  various  appliances  needed  in  the  con- 
sumptive's sickroom  in  order  to  give  the  pa- 
tient proper  care  and  to  protect  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  been  shown  in  near 
ly  every  villajre  in  the  coimty.  Thousands 
of  leaflets  have  been  distributed,  phonograph 
lectures  have  been  given,  and  men  and  boys 
alike  are  wearing  on  the  lapel  of  their  coats 
a  b'ltton  bearing  the  double  red  cross  (the 
official  emblem  of  the  in- 
ternational warfare  against 
consumption)  and  the  in- 
signia "  No  Tuberculosis 
in  Ontario  County  in 
I915."  Some  schools  are 
Dsing  the  educational  leaf- 
lets first  as  readers,  then 
as  spellers,  and  later  as 
a    basis,  for    language    les- 

A  most  enlightened 
health  officer  in  one  of 
these  country  towns,  Dr. 
D.  S.  Allen,  of  Seneca,  has 
recently  written  this  very 
interesting  testimony  con- 
cerning the  practical  re- 
sults of  this  educational 
crusade  in  one  school 
where  the  work  was  taken 
up  intelligently   by   a  real 


paved  streets  nor  sidewalks, 
e  waKhed  several  time  j  a  day; 
'  fn/>j  iirr  used  exclusively; 
n  towel;  tio  spilling,  and  iw 


teacher. 
Miss  Sus 
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A   COUNTY    FAIR    EXHIBIT 
It  of  .ii'UBoii  "  III  :i  I'urt"  lllL-nn  school,  wnt  br   the 
Natlcinal  Aiisnelntlim  1 
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MER  FOLKS  MB.  GEORGE  F.  CANFIELD 
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coughing  or  snccaing.  cxci-pl  -i-'hcn  the  inoiilh 
and  nose  are  covered  with  a  handkerchief.  To 
these  precautions  I  allribdte  the  freedom  we  arc 
liaving  in  this  Uisiricl  front  contagious  diseases 
(couphs  and  influenia)  which  are  affecting  our 
neighbors. 

But  such  practical  results  of  an  individual 
nature  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  al- 
ready developed  as  a  result  of  this  campaign 
which  has  been  so  intelligently  conducted  in 
Ontario  County  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Graves,  general  manager  of  the 
Standard  Optical  Works,  one  of  the  busiest 
men  in  the  county,  who,  in  some  way  or 
other,  finds  more  time  to  give  to  this  move- 
ment than  any  one  else.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  to  the  credit  of  the  leading  phys- 
icians, clergymen,  and  many  other  business 
,  men  in  this  enlightened  community,  that 
they  have  given  most  generously  of  their 
time,  strength,  and  means  to  the  end  that 
their  sl<^n  may  be  realized.  The  result  is 
there  arc  visiting  nurses  in  the  city  of  Geneva 
and  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua.  These 
communities  are  providing  temporary  camps 
for  the  immediate  care  of  persons  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  relief  is  administered  in- 
telligently to  the  deserving,  and  the  Super- 
visors of  Ontario  County  are  pushing  for- 
ward the  construction  of  a  county  sana- 
torium which  is  designed  to  provide  the  best 
of  modern  care  and  treatment  for  persons 
residing  in  that  county. 
Even  Mr.  Graves  does  not  believe  that 


they  will  succeed  in  stamping  out  tuberculosis 
by  1915.  He  will  admit  that  the  slogan  is 
more  optimistic  than  scientific,  but  he  will 
insist  that  it  is  good  psychology;  and  he  sin- 
cerely believes  that  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease  will  be  much  less  by  1915  than  it 
would  have  been  if  their  slogan  "  No  Tuber- 
culosis in  Ontario  County  in  1915  "  had  not 
been  pushed;  and  he  believes  that  the  death  . 
rate  will  be  so  greatly  reduced  that  even 
those  who  are  led  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  no  tuberculosis  by  1915  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  actual  result.  Most 
communities,  however,  are  hardly  as  optim- 
istic; but,  it  must  be  admitted,  neither  are 
they  so  active. 

THE    STATE   CAMPAIGN 

"  No  Tuberculosis  in  New  York  State  in 
1920,  None  Uncared-for  by  1915,"  is  the 
banner  under  which  most  localities  are  now 
beginning  to  rally,  feeling  certain  of  partial 
success  at  least.  Although  this  movement 
in  many  cities,  villages,  and  counties  is  fast 
taking  on  the  shape  of  the  Ontario  County 
plan,  Ontario  County  has  not  been  cited  as  a 
typical  case.  The  plan,  however,  is  typical, 
and  that  is  why  it  has  been  discussed  at  such 
length,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
some  counties  which  are  now  beginning  to 
run  a  close  second  to  Ontario :  and  there  arc 
several  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  including 
Rochester,  Schenectady,  Albany,  and  Troy, 
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prominent  men  and  «-omen  from  profession- 
al, business,  and  social  walks  of  life  tn  all 
parts  itf  the  State.  It  is  the  ofllicial  branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
I'revention  of  Tuberculusis  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  outside  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  campaifrn  which  it  has  been  conducting 
during  tlie  past  two  years  has  been  carried  on 
in  co-()peration  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health. 

AWAKENING  A  CITT 

The  method  of  campaigning  in  large  cities 
differs  somewhat  from  the  plan  followed  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  villages  and  in  rural 
communities.  Efforts  to  arouse  a  city  are 
irore  concentrated  and  perhaps  more  inten- 
sive because  it  is  harder  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  mass  of  people  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  hold  it.  It  is  essential  to  appreciate 
that  the  work  must  be  strikingly  brief  and 
interestingly  convincing.  Long  before  the 
large  exhibition  of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment is  to  appear  in  a  city  all  arrangements 
are  made  for  a  "hirlwind  campaign  of  pub- 

The  exhibition  is  usually  shown  in  the 
State  Armory  or  some  other  large  hall  for  a 
period  of  about  a  neck,  in  connection  with 
which  stereopticon  lectures  are  given  every 
afternoon  and  evening;  but  for  two  weeks 


where  the  v\ork  is  Iwing  pushed  as  vigorously 
as  it  is  in  Ontario  County.  Of  course,  it 
lioes  without  saying  that  all  of  these  local 
movements  have  been  taking  les-sons  of  the 
splendid  work  which  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years  in  New  '^'ork  City  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  'I'tiberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  and  the  Health  Department, 
and  ill  honkers  under  the  Sanitary  League. 

The  work  in  New  ^ork  State,  outside  of 
New  ^"ork  City,  Rochester,  and  Yonkeri, 
was  begun  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Homer  FolLs, 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Assiocia- 
tion,  that  organization  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  to  un- 
dertake a  campaign  of  education  in  New- 
York  State.  This  campaign  was  made 
possible  through  the  tiiunificence  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  in  endowing  and  organizing  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  from  which  the 
funds  for  prosecuting  this  work  are  derived. 
The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  George  F. 
Caniield   is  chairman,  consists  of  thirty-two 
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THE   MUNIQPAL   DISPENSARY.   SCHENECTADY.    N,   Y. 
(At  the  dexk  la  lion.  Cliailw  r.  riiirjef.  M.U..  f.Jiiinrly   li™lih  offl.pr,  mm-  Mnyor.  nlpctod  hecHune  of 
his  activity  in  the  titlieri'iilnntii  tumpaisn.  who  says,  "  A    thnniiiuli  oiuuilnndoii   of  v:irh   siirippi't-nL   chhp   Ih 
the  Aral  PKnentlsl-) 


PREPARED   FOR   THE   THRONG 

(A  sectloa  oE  a  Itme  tiiberi'iilosla  i-xhlblllup  at  IlK-  Klnlt'  FrIi-    in  Uyrs 


THE  AMERIC/fN  REyiF.W  OF  REVIEWS 


prior  to  tlie  toniinij  of  the  fxliibitum  new- 
papers  arc  prtntinfT  short,  crisp  articles  undi 
striking  lii-adlincs;  itiurtality  statistics  which    it  will  get  hi 
have  been  gathered  are  reconleJ  in  graphic 
ind    striking   manner;   advertising  space 


window  cartis  teli  of  the  coming  campaign; 
theater  programs  advertise  it;  at  night  elec- 
tric flash  signs  challenge  the  eye  on  every 
side  and  demand  that  the  reader  attend  the 

exhibition. 

UNiyUH    I'lTBLICITY    MEASURES 

If,  in  spite  of  the  impingement  of  these  di- 
verse psychological  impulses,  the  matter  has 
perchance  slipped  the  mind  hy  the  morning 
of  the  Sunday  on  which  the  exhibition  is  to 
open,  every  church-goer  will  soon  be  taking 
warning  from  the  puipit  that  tuberculosis  is 
something  that  can  be  downed  by  knowledge 
alone.  Therefore,  the  pa,stor  exhorts  him  to 
visit  this  exhibition  and  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. Hut  if  this  does  not  get  him,  when  he 
takes  down  his  telephone  receiver  the  "  hello 
girl  "  will  remind  bim  that  "  this  is  tubercu- 
losis week  " ;  and  if  he  is  still  so  obdurate  as 
not  to  be  prodded  or  cajoled  into  attending 
the  meetings  he  is  likely  to  be  swept  into  the 
Armory  by  the  crowd  rush,  when  just  before 
the  opening  hour  a  tuneful  band  parades  the 
streets  playing  propaganda  music.  It  might 
be  added,  with  apologies  to  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  that  "  If  these  things  don't  fetch  him, 
otherwise." 
All  this  sort  of  publicity  is  kept  up  for  a 
lI  brings  out  the  people  in  constantly 


the  papers,  sometimes  all  of  it,  through  the  Increasing  numbers,  until  at  the  final  big 
courtesy  of  merchants,  is  devoted  to  short  mass-meeting  the  hall  is  taxed.  The  notice  of 
talks  on  tuberculosis  and  to 
nouncements  of  the  exhibition 
ings;  letters  and  circulars  are 
sent  to  officers  of  lodges,  fra- 
ternal orders,  trade  unions, 
women's  clulis,  and  all  other 
leading  organizatii>ns,  iirgin;; 
them  to  announce  the  cam- 
paign and  to  arrange  for  a 
special  meeting  for  their  ri'- 
spective  organizations ;  strei'i- 
cars  and  delivery  wagons 
carry  banners  from  morning 
to  night  calling  attention  to 
the  campaign;  factory  em- 
ployees learn  of  it  through 
notices  on  their  bulletin 
boards  and  through  tickets 
which  they  find  in  their  pay 
envelopes  "  admitting  them 
to  the  meetings,"  on  the 
backs  of  which  they  are 
bound  to  read  a  few  em- 
phatic statements  about  tu- 
berculosis whether  tlu-y  at- 
tend   the    meetings    or    not; 


AN    OPEN-AIR    SCHOOL 
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LE.WER5   IN   THE    NATIONAL   MOVEMENT    WHO   HAVE   AIDED   THE   NEW   YORK  CAMPAIGN 


night,  a  half-hour  before  opening  time,  spe- 
cial attention  is  called  to  it  by  blowing  the 
whistles  in  all  factories  and  by  the  ringing 
of  ail  church  bells.  At  this  mass-meeting  the 
audience  is  given  an  opportunity  to  hear 
speakers  of  national  prominence.  On  these 
occasions  addresses  have  been  made  by  Prof. 
William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  Dr.  S. 
Adolphus  Knopf,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand ; 
and  in  addition  to  these  renowned  medical 
authorities  the  speakers  have  included  Hon. 


Joseph      H.     Clioate,     Governor     Hughes, 

Speaker  Wadsworth,  and  other  distinguished 
public  officials. 


Thes 


A   STATE    AROUStU 

s  admitted,  are  revival  methods. 


but  they  stand  the  pragmatic  test, — they 
work.  They  not  only  get  the  people  out,  but 
they  get  the  people  stirred  to  action.  To 
every  one  who  attends  these  meetings  the 
fact  is  brought  home  poignantly  that  16,000 
lives  are  sacrificed  annually  in   New  York 


i 

CAREFULLY    PREPARED     'CANNED    IXCTURES" 
(Unici)-  lo  Mill*  tlie  crowU.i 
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t>'-scv'cn  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  State;  similar 
exhibitions  have  been  sent 
to  seventy-eight  county 
fairs  and  two  State  fairs, 
and  to  twenty-four  of  the 
principal  villages;  i,392.- 
675  leaflets  have  been  dis- 
tributed ;  phonograph  lec- 
tures on  tuberculosis  have 
been  given  to  about  two 
and  one-half  million  peo- 
ple, who  have  visited  these 
exhibitions  or  attended 
these  fairs ;  sixty  perma- 
nent committees,  includ- 
ing in  each  case*  the  most 
influential  citizens  in  the 
locality,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  cities  and  villages 
where  exhibitions  have 
been  shown,  with  a  total 
membership  of  3187.  In 
State  to  a  preventable  disease,  and  that  somt--  most  of  the  localities  where  committees 
thing  must  be  done  about  it  now.  have  bet-n  formed  the  work  has  been  con- 

IJuring  the  past  two  j-ears  campaigns  of    tinued  and  prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  and 
this  character  have  been  conducted  in  twen-    already  important  results  have  been  accom- 
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THE   MOUNTAIN   SANATORIUM 
(IVIi.'re  lliu  tll.v  (it  IlltiBlianiton  lins  anveil  mini)'  livi-s) 

plishcd,    among   which   are   the   following;  The   dispensaries,   hospitals,    laboratories, 

14   free  tlispcnsaries  or  tuberculosis  clinics;  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  for  the 

13  laboratories  for  tree  examination  of  spu-  actual  care  of  tuberculosis  established  as  a 

turn;  25  visiting  nurses;  7  day  or  day  and  result  of  this  campaign  during  the  past  two  . 

night  camps;  21    tuberculosis  hospitals  and  years  have  3  total  cost  of  $978,100  and  an 

pavilions  established  or  in  course  of  construe-  annual  operating  expense  of  $459,965. 

tion,  or  definite  appropriations  made  there-  At  the  present  stage  of  the  work  the  State 

for.  Charities  Aid  Association   is  putting  before 


SUMMER   CAMP   ON   A   WINTER'S   DAY 

.   Mnr;   Osse-Uo;,   wbo   «•■   lutr 
till  to  n  itprmnncnt  MDBtorl 
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these  local  committees  and  before  the  people  should  be  practically  driven  from  the  State  with- 

of  the  State,  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  in  the  next  five  years,  or  by  1920. 

1        •                          r      \.u              .  .  If  Acw  York  State  will  carry  on  this  propa- 

a  comprehensive  program   for  the  provision  g^^^^^  i„  ^^,^  ^ght  against  tuberculosis  as  may 

of  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  other  preven-  be  done  successfully  ifwill  not  only  relieve  the 

tive   agencies    to   be   established    during   the  citizens  of  that  State  but  will  afford  an  example 

next  five  years,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  ^9.,^.^^  ^^t  of  the  world  and  thus   in  all  prob- 

•     xT^      V'     1    c*  *                        1  £       *    L  ability,   be   the  means   of   saving  thousands   of 

m  New  \ork  State  no  uncareeHor  tubercu-  w^^/^i  citizens  of  «ther  Sta^tes. 

A^  ^1          '      •       ,1             •  *•       1    •       *.  I^r-   S.  Adolphus   Knopf,   of  New  York 

At  the  same  time  the  association  desires  to  p.   ^      ,  -^     . 

put  prominently  forward  a  thoroughly  con-  ^' 

servative  and  scientific  estimate,  indorsed  by  ,  ^^  ^"^'^^  ^/J^\"^  as  having  in  1915  no  uncared- 
«.u  k-^u«*  J-  1  *u  •*•  X  I  *  *.ul  for  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  the  poor  as  well 
the  highest  medical  authorities,  of  what  the  ^,  a„,,,„g  the  rich,  all  stages  and  kinds  of  tuber- 
State  may  expect  to  accomplish  in  the  reduc-  culosis  being  included  in  this  category,  would 
tion  of  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  by  1920,  be  possible,  the  reduction  in  the  morbidity  and 
if    by  IQIS  mortality    from    tuberculous    diseases    in    New 

'  York   would  be  five   years   later    (in    1920)  «at 

Every  county  in  the  State  has  a  hospital  or  least    75   per    cent.     .     .     .    The   greater   these 

sanatorium,  combined  efforts  the  greater  will  be  the  result 

Every  city  and  village  an  adequate  number  of  and  the  sooner  may  we  look 'forward  toward 

visiting  nurses,  the  eradication  of  the  Great  White  Plague. 

Every  community  uf  over  5000  people  a  free  Xew    York    City,    Boston,    and    London 

"^^Afr^  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  reported  ^ave  already  cut   in   half   their  death   rates 

to  the  health  officer,  from  tuberculosis. 

Every  living  case   is   in   a  hospital  or  sana-  Why   should    not   the   smaller   cities   and 

torium  or  under  proper  supervision  at  home.  rural     communities,    where    conditions    are 

Thorough   disinfection    IS   given  to   premises  ^^^^  favorable,  do  likewise? 

which  have  been  occupied  by  a  tuberculosis  pa-  rj^            •li/iii             e             1 

tient  after  every  case  of  death  or  removal.  ^  "  cut  m  half  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York  State,  outside  of  New 
York  City,  would  mean  an  annual  saving 

Of  this  we  are  assured  on  the  highest  sci-  of  3000  human  lives.     Even  to  stamp  out 

entific  medical  authority.     Dr.  William  H.  this  disease  and  to  save  6000  human  lives  per 

Welch  says:  annum   in   the   Empire   State   is  within  the 

Tx  •    •              1         4.              -    *•       ♦  *         4.  range  of  possibility.     This  is  the  excuse  for 

It  IS  m  my  judgment  a  conservative  statement  ,     *=*           *           „  ^          1.1             1    .               1 

that  at  least  one-half  of  the  existing  sickness  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  being  made 
and  mortality  from  tuberculosis  could  be  pre-  to  secure  the  fullest  and  heartiest  co-opera- 
vented  within  the  next  two  decades  by  the  ap-  tion  of  every  agency,  public  and  private,  and 
plication  of  rational  and  entirely  practicable  ^f  ^  ^l^j^^^  j^  ^^^  g 
measures,  and  /  bclicrc  that  we  can  look  for-  .  ^  r  xt  tt  1  e  rrt  i 
ward  to  a  much  larger  success.  the  program  of  No  Uncared-for  Tubercu- 
losis in  191 5. 

Dr.  Frank  Hillings,  of  Chicago,  recently  ^^^  Tuberculosis  in  1920  is  put  forth  as 

^^'^ote :  a  hope  only.    Yet  some  are  optimistic  enough 

The  State  of  New  York  is  to  be  congratulated  to  believe  that  it  expresses  a  hope  that  will 

upon  the  fact  that  the  propaganda  of  the  fight  not  be  long  deferred,  and  every  effort  is  bc- 

^^f'"s^  i^^t  ^f.^^^y^^'  \^"^  nevertheless  prevent-  -       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^3  ^^^^  ^^            ^^          jy^ 

able    and   eradicable    disease,    tuberculosis,    has  **.           ^•     ^-           a  n   n     /  n           i_      i_ 

been  so  efficiently  applied  as  to  noticeably  di-  to  its  realization.    A  Roll  of  Honor  has  been 

minish   the   morbidity   and   death   rate   of   the  established,  including  those  cities  and  counties 

disease  at  the  present  time.  which  are  making  provision  for  the  control 

It  is  still  further  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ^f  tuberculosis,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Em- 
fact  that  the  measures  which  are  so  efficacious  .      o^  ^     ^u     r^          '^^             li.     n           ^•■' 
in  the  fight  against  the  disease  will  be  extended  P^^'vV         1     .^°"?"^*"^^  O"  ^^  Preyentim 
throughout  the  entire  State  by  the  year  1915.  At  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
that  time  with  at  least  one  dispensary  in  every  Association  is  saying: 

next 


TUBERCULOSIS  CAN    BE   PREVENTED 


iple  provision  for  the  humane  care  of  mod-  tiuman  lives  are  at  stake,     J\o  other  oppor- 

erately   advanced   cases   in   every   county,   with  tunity  for  social  ivell-bein^  compares  in  im* 

efficient   registration   of   substantially  all  living  portance  with  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

cases   m  the   State,   with   adequate   disinfection  ri    .     »  j  i      l         i^j  j  ^aa^- 

of  M  infected  foci,  and  with  proper  provisions  Duty  is  measured  by  knou-ledge  and  oppor- 

for  the  social  relief  of  wage-earners,  the  disease  tunity.    Every  day  of  delay  means  death. 


THE  RETURN  OF   HALLEY'S  COMET 


(As. 


BY  S.  A.  MITCHELL.  Ph.D. 

It  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Columbia  University) 


I  N  all  ages  of  the  world's  histoiy  the  arrival 
■*■  of  a  comet  has  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention, and  now  with  the  return  of  Halley's 
comet  we  are  but  experiencing  a  revival  of 
this  perennial  interest.  The  appearance  of 
one  of  these  monsters  of  the  sky  suddenly 
coming  without  warning  was  naturally 
looked  upon  by  our  forefathers  as  the  har- 
binger of  war  and  catastrophe,  and  we  have 
many  references  in  literature  to  their  bane- 
ful influences.  In  Homer's  "  lUad  "  we 
read  of  the  "  red  star  that  from  his  flaming 
hair  shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and 
war."       SKakespeare     gives     us     the     lines. 

When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen, 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 
of  princes.' 

THE  OLD  IDEA  OF  COMETS  AS  PORTENTS 

Those  who  remember  the  great  comet  of 
1882  will  recall  that  many  said  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  war  that  England  was  then 
carrying  on  in  Egypt;  and  our  own  great 
Civil  War  was  ushered  in  by  Donati's  splen- 
did comet  of  1858,  and  by  the  comets  of  i860 
and  1861.  Such  coincidences  can  be  num- 
bered many  fold;  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
there  should  have  grown  up  in  the  popular 
mind  down  through  the  centuries  the  con- 
viction that  a  comet  brought  in  its  train  dis- 
asters of  all  kinds, — war,  murder,  and  sud- 
den death.  Undoubtedly  this  old  supersti- 
tion has  been  the  cause  of  our  present  inter- 
est in  comets,  and  the  year  1910,  with  its 
return  of  Halley's  comet,  is  by  some  looked 
upon  with  fear  and  dread,  for  does  not  this 
comet  of  Halley's  come  so  close  to  the  earth 
that  we  are  to  sweep  right  through  its  tail  ? 
What  will  happen  if  the  astronomers  have 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  their  calculations 
and  the  comet  should  come  into  collision 
with  the  earth?  With  the  earth  traveling 
in  space  at  the  great  speed  of  i8j^  miles 
per  second,  and  the  comet  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  a  velocity  even  greater,  such 
a  head-on  collision  would  be  appalling;  the 
earrii  might  possibly  be  blown  to  pieces! 

Altogether  we  have  records  of  about  one 
thousand  comets,  half  of  which  were  dis- 


HALLEV'S   tOMET   OK   FRBRUARV   3,    I9IO 

a  pbotoRrntibed  l>y  Trofessor  F,.  E.  Flarnard,  of  the 
VcrJi^H  ObRcrvatory  I 


covered  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
300  years  ago.  At  the  present  time  five 
or  six  comets  are  discovered  yearly;  but 
most  of  these  are  faint  and  can  be  seen 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  and  are  con- 
sequently known  only  to  the  astronomer. 
If  each  comet  brought  a  war  along  with  it, 
it  woul-4.  indeed,  require  the  continued  sit- 
ting of  The  Hague  Conference!  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  notion  was  recognized  150 
years  ago.  One  author  of  that  period  says: 
"  If  war  is  caused  by  the  bile  of  a  sovereign 
becoming  Jieated  by  the  approach  of  a  comet, 
then  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  nations 
a  court  doctor  should  be  employed,  who 
should  counteract  the  action  of  the  comet 
by  the  application  of  sundry  doses  of  rhu- 
barb." There  have,  indeed,  been  remark- 
able comets  seen  in  years  when  a  great  war 
was  being  waged,  or  a  comet  may  have  ap- 
peared a  year  or  two  previous.  There  have 
also  been  splendid  comets  in  the  sky  when 
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there  was  no  attendant  war,  and   llkew^ise  After  Newton  had  firmly  established  the 

there   have  been   jrreat   wars  without   their  law  of  gravitation  and  had  shown  that  all  the 

attendant  comet.    We  do  not  recall  any  seri-  planets   and    satellites   of  the   solar   system 

ous  outbreak  of  hostilities  following  in  the  obeyed   it,  he   inquired  whether  comets  did 

train    of    Coggia's    fine    comet    of    the    year  not    do    hkewise.      While    wondering   over 

1874,  and  certainly  no  one  can  point  to  a  these  matters  the  great  comet  of   1680  ap- 

remarkable  comet  at  the  time  of  the  recent  peared   and   gave   him    the   chance,   and   he 

Russian-Japanese  war;  and  that  surely  was  showed  that  not  only  did  comets  obey  gravi- 

a  great  war.     It  would,  indeed,  be  remark-  tation  and  travel  about  the  sun  in  obedience 

able  if  wars  and  comets  did  not  at  times  ap-  to  it,  but  he  explained  how,  from  observa- 

pear  together,  but  to  imagine  that  a  heavenly  tions  on  three  nights,  it  was  possible  to  calcu- 

body  of-  such  small  weight  as  a  comet  could  late  the  comet's  path.     If  the  comet  moves 

be  able  to  distush  the  affairs  of  men  is  per-  in  a  closed  curve  it  is  called  "periodic";  it 

fectly  absurd.     This  has  even   less  founda-  returns  to  visit  the  sun  at  short  or  long  in- 

tion  than  the  superstition  that  the  moon  has  tcrvals,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  curve, 

an  influence  on  weather,  for  all  the  statistics  and  it  then  moves  in  an  ellipse.     Every  child 

of  modern  science  show  that  the  weather  Is  knows  that  an  ellipse  is  drawn  by  sticking 

absolutely  independent  of  the  moon.  two  pins  firmly  in  a  piece  of  paper,   then 

taking  a  piece  of  string,  joining  the  two  ends 

HOW  NEW  COMETS  ARE  DISCOVERED  ^        ♦k               J    -.        •                        i        -.i:                   -l 

together  and  tracing  around  with  a  pencil. 

New  comets  are  usually  discovered  by  an  In  such  a  curve  does  a  planet  like  the  earth, 

astronomer  after  careful  and  diligent  search  or  a  periodic  comet,  move,  and  with  the  sun 

with  a  telescope  of  low  power.    Such  a  quest  at  one  of  the  foci.     The  earth's  path  ap- 

demands  an  almost  infinite  amount  of  pa-  proximates   much   nearer  a  circle  than  the 

tience   in   nightly  scanning  the   heavens  up  orbit  of  such  a  comet,  but  none  the  less  they 

and  down  in  the  hope  of  detecting  a  stranger  both  move  in  ellipses. 

in  our  midst.     So  close  a  watch  is  kept  that  Newton  "  published"  by  halley 
seldom    does   an    intruder   escape    the   eager 

eyes  of  the  sentries  and   attack  the  citadel  As  very  often  happens  in  the  case  of  a 

as  happened  with  the  first  comet  of  the  year  very  great  man,  Newton  was  of  a  shy  and 

1910.     Comet  A,   1910,  eluded  all  eyes  till  retiring  disposition,   and   it  is  possible   that 

it  became  very  bright  and  quite  close  to  the  his    great    work,    the    "  Principia,"    would 

sun,  and  an  astronomer  was  not  the  first  to  never  have  been  published  had  it  not  been 

see  it.     Sometimes  a  comet   is  accidentally  for  his  friend  Edmund  Halley,  professor  at 

found  on  a  photographic  plate  exposed  for  Oxford,  who  even  went  down  into  his  own 

some  other  purpose,  such  a  one  being  the  pocket  for  part  of  the  expense  of  publication. 

Morehouse  comet  of  1908.     If  the  comet  is  Halley,   born   in    1656,   was   thirteen   years 

not  a  new  one,  but  the  return  of  one  already  Newton's  junior. 

known,  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  telescope  Following  the  method  of  Newton,  and, 
to  the  point  in  the  sky  where  it  is  expected,  as  he  tells  us,  after  a  "  prodigious  amount  of 
and  a  long  exposure  photograph  may  detect  labor,*'  Halley,  in  1705,  published  the  orbits 
it.  Hal  ley's  comet  was  discovered  on  Sep-  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  comets.  Of 
tember  11,  1909,  on  a  photograph  taken  for  these  there  were  three  that  seemed  to  have 
the  purpose  by  Prof.  Max  Wolf,  of  Ger-  the  same  paths  about  the  sun, — /.  e.,  their 
many.  At  the  time  the  comet  was  very  faint,  distances  from  the  sun  when  at  their  closest 
and  looked  exactly  like  a  very  small  star.  points  and  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic 
Up  to  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  noth-  were  the  same.  These  were  a  comet  observed 
ing  was  known  of  the  behavior  of  comets,  by  Peter  Appian  in  1531,  one  observed  by 
Some  thought  they  took  their  origin  from  Kepler  in  1607,  and  one  which  appeared  in 
the  sun:  still  others  that  they  might  have  1682.  Moreover,  the  celebrated  comet  of 
been  volcanic  matter  thrown  off  from  the  1456  seemed  to  fit  in  with  these  three  and 
moon,  while  others  imagined  they  might  be  seemed  to  point  to  the  same  comet  returning 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere,  after  an  interval  of  seventy-five  or  seventy- 
Comets  are  much  too  large  to  be  the  result  six  years.  When  would  be  the  next  return? 
of  volcanic  action ;  still  modern  science  has  Halley  was  keen-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
no  adequate  explanation  of  where  they  come  Jupiter  or  Saturn  might  accelerate  or  retard 
from,  though  it  seems  certain  that  their  home  the  motion  of  the  comet  if  it  came  near  one 
is  in  the  solar  system.  of  these  big  planets,  and  by  a  guess,  having 
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m  it  the  element  of  inspiration,  he  predicted 
that  the  end  of  1758  or  the  beginning  of 
1759  would  sec  the  return  of  the  comet; 
and,  heing  proud  of  his  nationality,  he  called 
upon  "  candid  posterity  to  verify  the  claim 
which  was  first  made  by  an  Englishman." 
Halley  died  in  1742. 

As  the  time  for  the  comet  approached  the 
greatest  enthusizsm  was  aroused  in  the  pre- 
diction. In  the  meantime  mathematics  had 
been  greatly  improved  and  the  art  of  cal- 
culating vastly  facilitated.  ,  Clairaut,  the 
Frenchman  who  took  up  the  problem,  found 
that  the  comet  would  be  retarded  lOO  days 
by  the  action  of  Saturn  and  518  days  by 
Jupiter,  or  618  days  altogether,  and  he  gave 
the  date  of  passing  closest  to  the  sun  as  April 
13,  1759-  The  comet  was  discovered  on 
Christmas  Day,  1758,  and  passed  the  sun 
just  one  month  before  the  predicted  time,  a 
magnificent  triumph  for  exact  astronomy. 
The  comet  was  a  splendid  object  in  the  slcies 
and  likewise  again  at  its  appearance  in  1835. 
This  comet  is  now  close  to  the  earth  and 
sun  and  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
astronomical  world. 

THE    PERIODICITY    OF    HALLEY's   COMET 

As  this  was  the  first  periodic  comet  to  be 
observed,  the  scientific  Interest  in  it  has  been 
very  great,  and  previous  visits  to  the  earth 
have  been  carefully  investigated.  As  is 
given    in    Table    I,     authentic    returns    of 


^kv. 

-IV. 

\Zlv:.:v:.\  o:? 

the  comet  date  back  without  a  break  to 
the  year  II  B,  C.  Even  225  years  pre- 
vious there  was  a  comet  observed  that 
was  undoubtedly  Halley's,  but  the  rec- 
ords are  not  absolutely  conclusive.  The 
dates  give  the  times  of  perihelion  passage,  or 
the  time  when  the  comet  was  nearest  the  sun, 
and  instead  of  placing  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year  the  times  are  expressed  In  deci- 
mals of  a  year,  1910.3  meaning  that  the 
comet  came  to  perihelion  three-tenths  of  a 
year  after  the  first  of  January.  The  past 
appearances  of  the  comet  most  worthy  of 
note  are  those  of  1066  and   14^6.     In  the 


former  year  William  of  Normandy  came 
over  to  England,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestn? 
gives  a  representation  of  the  popular  belief 
of  the  connection  of  the  comet  with  the  con- 
quest of  England  and  the  death  of  Harold. 

CALCULATING    THE     RETIJBN     OF   A     COMET 

At  the  last  appearance  of  the  comet  in 
1835-36  its  position  In  the  sky  was  meas- 
ured by  many  astronomers.  From  its  mo- 
tions as  exhibited  in  these  measures  it  was 
possible  to  calculate  the  comet's  journey  off 
to  hundreds  of  million  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
As  the  comet  traveled  through  space  it  went 
close  to  some  of  tht  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. These  planets  pull  the  comet  exactly  In 
the  same  way  as  does  the  sun,  but  with  less 
force,  since  they  weigh  much  less  than  the 
sun.  The  planets  might  accelerate  or  retard 
the  motion  of  the  comet,  depending  on  their 
relative  positions.  These  "  perturbations  "  of 
the  comet's  motion  it  Js  necessary  for  the 
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HALLEVS   COMET.    THE    SUN    AND    THE    EARTH 


astronomer  m  calculate,  anil  if  the  comet 
happened  in  pass  close  to  a  great  planet  the 
perturbations  mij;ht  be  very  great.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
titne  (KTupieil  by  the  comet  in  returning 
changes  considerably,  the  difference  between 
the  least  and  greatest  is  as  much  as  five  years. 
At  the  1 8,1 5  appearance  the  calculations 
were  verj-  simple,  hut  for  the  1910  appear- 
ance were  exceedingly  difficult  due  to  the 
■h  to  Jupiter.  In  spite  of  these 
wo  Englishmen,  Cowell  and 
L-alculated  the  time  of  perihelion 
|ia.ssage  within  three  days  of  the  actual  time, 
and  this,  too,  when  the  comet  took  nearly 
seventy-iive  years  to  make  its  return!  By 
pointing  the  telescopic  camera  to  the  posi- 
tion in  the  sky  calculated  by  them.  Wolf  dis- 
covered the  comet  seven  months  before  it 
should  he  closest  to  the  sun,  when  still  at  a 
dbtance  of  three  hundred  millions  of  miles 


difficulties 
Crommelii 


from  the  earth.  In  these 
seven  months  the  comet  has 
been  etadually  brightening, 
but  very  slowly ;  but  before 
many  days  from  this  writ- 
ing it  will  be  a  magnificent 
spectacle  in  the  skies. 

HOW     TO     FIND     HALLEY's 
COMET 

The  diagram  on  opposite 
page  shows  the  relations  of 
the  paths  of  the  earth, 
comet,  Venus,  and  Mars 
about  the  sun.  Tlie  planets 
ali  move  about  the  sun  in 
t!ie  same  direction,  which 
is  opposite  to  that  taken  by 
the  hands  of  a  clock;  the 
comet,  unlike  the  planets 
and  all  other  comets  of 
short  period,  moves  about 
the  sun  in  the  diametrically 
opposite  direction.  The 
diagram  shows  that  the 
comet  is  nearest  the  sun  on 
April  20.  To  find  the  dis- 
tance with  respect  to  the 
earth,  join  simultaneous 
positions.  For  instance,  on 
March  a 6  the  line  from 
earth  to  comet  passes 
through  the  sun,  and  if  we 
would  place  ourselves  at 
the  earth  in  the  diagram, 
and  look  at  the  sun,  we 
would  see  that  the  comet 
on  the  date  moved  from  the  left  of  the 
sun  to  the  right  of  it.  We  all  know 
that  a  body  to  the  left  of  the  sun  as  we  face 
it  sets  after  the  sun,  and  if  to  the  right  of 
the  sun  the  body  is  visible  in  the  morning 
sky  before  sunrise.  Hence  on  March  26 
Halley's  comet  passed  the  sun  and  became  a 
morning  object.  But  it  gets  away  from  the 
line  of  the  sun  very  slowly,  and  it  will  be  the 
middle  of  April  before  it  is  at  a  far  enough 
angle  from  the  sun  to  be  well  seen.  Follow- 
ing successive  positions  it  will  be  evident 
that  on  May  i  comet  and  Venus  are  vciy 
close  together,  and  consequently  they  should 
present  a  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  morn- 
ing sky,  especially  so  as  Venus  is  then  almost 
at  her  greatest  brilliancy.  Following  still 
along  with  simultaneous  dates  we  see  that  on 
May  18  the  comet  comes  directly  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun.  Its  motion  carries 
it  by  the  sun  into  the  evening  sky,  where  it 
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will  remain  throughout  the 
getting  fainter  and  fainter 
is  increased. 


ilpwly 
its  distance 


Com. 


•  DlRtSDCS 

RJgbt  D«i-]t  millions  than 

ascenaLon.  nnllun.  of  miles.  Ibe  sun 

1910.                     b.  m.   a.  Deg.  Slln.  h.  m. 

April* a     5  38  +8      1  152.2  0  50 

10 23  54   24  7   4f\  124,1  130 

24. 23  50  20  7   47  98.9  1   05 

Mar     6 0     3     «  ft     5  55.7  2  10 

10 0  21,15  10.10  40.9  2   20 

H I      5  4"  13  27  26.9  2     0 

M>T   SO n     3   23  +10     8  14,3  1     0 

22 T     a     4  15   II  16.1  2  45 

24 8   18  20  10  24  20.7  3  20 

28 8  58  52  0  5ft  28.8  3  50 

28 9  24  .10  4  4ri  .13  n  4     5 

30 9  4123  3  15  40.8  3  SO 

The  brilliancy  of  a  comet  as  it  appears 
to  our  eyes  depends  on  two  factors:  first, 
its  distance  from  the  sun,  and,  second,  its 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  nearer  to  the 
sun  the  more  does  our  sun  act  on  the  comet 
and  increase  its  intrinsic  brightness,  and,  of 
course,  the  nearer  any  body  is  to  our  eje 
the  brighter  will  it  be.  Halley's  comet  is 
nearest  the  sun  on  April  20,  when  of  itself 
it  will  be  most  luminous.  But  after  that 
date  it  gets  closer  and  closer  to  us  till  May 
18.  Immediately  after  that  date  the  comet 
shoulJbe  very  brilliant,  and  it  will  be  favor- 
ably situated  in  the  evening  sky  for  us  to 
see  it.  The  comet  in  1835  was  less  bright 
than  it  had  been  in  1759,  when  it  had  a  tail 
50  degrees  in  length,  not  because  it  had 
intrinsically  decreased  in  brilliancy  but  be- 
cause the  earth  was  unfavorably  situated  in 
its  orbit  to  give  us  a  near  view.  While 
nothing  is  known  absolutely  of  bow  bright 
the  comet  will  be,  astronomers  are  generally 
agreed  that  it  will  be  a  splendid  object 
readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  with  a  tail 
at  least  30  degrees  in  length.  In  fact,  the 
comet  will  be  seen  better  without  a  telescope 
than  with  one,  and  for  those  who  are  not 
astronomers  a  look  through  a  big  glass  would 
be  disappointing. 

Science  has  taught  us  much  concerning 
comets,  but  there  is  still  much  to  learn.  The 
comet  of  1882  was  the  first  in  which  the 
photographic  plate  was  used,  and  it  showed 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  photography 
when  applied  to  the  heavens.  Since  then  the 
greatest  of  all  photographic  astronomers. 
Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, has  given  us  superb  pictures,  which 
show  that  a  particular  comet  has  nothing 


about  its  appearance  in  the  sky, 
but  that  its  tail  may  change  radically  from 
day  to  day.  Since  1882  the  modern  spectro- 
scope has  been  developed  wonderfully;  and 
this  instrument  of  research  used  upon  Hal- 
ley's  comet  will  solve  many  interesting  prob- 
lems. It  has  told  us  that  comets'  tails  shine 
partly  by  reflfected  sunlight  and  partly  by 
light  of  the  gas  composing  the  tail,  and  al- 
ready we  know  that  the  tail  of  Halley's 
comet  has  in  it  the  poisonous  gas  cyanogen, 

PASSING  THROUGH   A  COMET's  TAIL 

What  will  happen  when  we  pass  through 
the  tail  on  May  18?  Will  the  cyanogen  be 
enough  to  poison  us?  Or  if  we  escape  will 
vegetation  be  blighted  or  disease  be  brought? 
Wc  shall  be  directly  in  line  at  .9  p.m.. 
Eastern  standard  time.  The  Japanese  people 
will  be  directed  towards  the  sun  and 
comet  and  will  form  the  central  part 
of  the  bombardment  of  the  particles  of 
cyanogen  gas.  However,  the  modern  theory 
of  the  tails  of  comets  tells  us  that  though 
their  size  is  enormous  their  weight  is  ex- 
cessively small,  and  as  a  result  the  number 
of  particles  per  cubic  mile  in  the  comet's  tail 
is  almost  vanishingly  small.  The  comet  of 
1882  was  so  situated  that  we  could  sec 
through  ten  million  miles  of  its  tail,  yet 
stars  shone  through  it  with  undimmed 
luster.  Hence,  though  there  may  be  cyano- 
gen gas  in  the  tail  it  is  there  in  such  small 
quantities  that  could  we  have  a  cubic  mile 
of  the  tail  concentrated  into  a  glass  beaker 
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across  the  face  of  the  sun 
on  May  18,  it  is  question- 
able if  even  an  astronomer 
will  be  able  to  see  the 
transit,  anii  although  we 
shall  be  enveloped  in  the 
tail  for  some  hours  and 
shall  be  bombarded  by 
cometary  material  we 
probably  shall  be  totally 
unaware  of  it,  for  the 
cometary  panicles  are  so 
small  that  probably  not 
even  a  meteor  shower  will 
take  place.  Indeed,  so  lit- 
tle of  an  unusual  nature 
will  occur  that  nothing 
would  be  known  of  it 
were  it  not  for  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  astronomer. 
The  earth  has  more  than 
once  before  passed 
iir  nnd  iiini'  iiiiuutviti  through    the    tail    of    a 

comet ;  it  happened  last  in 
iboratory  it  would  probably  take  1861,  but  no  one  was  sure  that  anything 
est  refinement  of  chemical  research  unusual  was  observed.  However,  May  18 
the  cyanogen.  In  addition  the  will  be  a  memorable  day  to  the  astron- 
;overed  over  with  a  shell  of  atmos-  omer  and  all  the  refinements  of  modern 
jusands  of  times  denser  than  the  science  will  be  employed.  Meanwhile  the 
lil,  and  the  particles  could  not  pos-  comet,  as  it  gets  closer  to  the  sun,  is 
:trate  to  the  earth's  surface,  getting  brighter  and  the  tail  is  Increasing  in 

lil  of  a  comet  always  points  away  length.  On  February  3  Professor  Barnard 
sun  and  is  more  or  less  curved,  de-  estimated  the  length  of  tail  on  the  photo- 
e  speed  of  the  particles    i;raph  (page  443)  at  5,000.000  miles,  while 


A    TYPICAL    MODERN    COMET 


ihot  ofi  to  form  the  tail,  and  of  the 

its  orbit,     A  splendid   theory 
:he  apparent  negation  ot  gravitj 
/  tails  pointing  away  from  the 
y    been    developed   by  the    Swedish    with  the 
Arrhenius.     According  to  iiim    the    of  a  great 
iif  the  tail  are  excessively  small,  and 
J 


February- 
1 4,000,000,    ar 
before    the    co 
most    act 


this  had  increased 
this  almost  two  months 
et  is  closest  to  the  sun 
e!  The  modern  camera 
e  plate  in  the  skillful  hands 
man  like  Professor  Barnard  will 
ring  to  us  photographs  of  matchless  beauty 
iven  from  the  sun  by  the  pressure  showing  the  many  and  varied  changes  taking 
...  In  addition  a  new  tail  is  contin-  place  in  the  tail,  while  the  spectroscope  will 
ng  formed,  the  old  material  if  left  help  solve  many  perplexing  questions  of  In- 
1  space,  and  the  comet  Is  slowly  terest  to  the  astronomer.  From  the  length 
away.  The  rarity  of  the  tail  may  of  the  tail  before  passing  through  the  sun 
ned  when  we  realize  that  Halley's  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Halley's  comet 
s  lasted  as  we  know  for  two  thou-  will  be  such  a  magnificent  spectacle  that  a 
s.  and  still  it  is  not  consumed.  quarter    century    hence    we    will    tell    our 

igh    the    comet    will    pass   directly   grandchildren  about  the  great  comet  of  1910. 


BJORNSON,  THE  POET-REFORMER 

BY   EDWIN    BJORKMAN 


COME  writers,  like  Ibsen,  seem  to  disap- 
pear    behind    their    own    work.     With 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  it  is  different.     In  his 


intly  to  obscure  th< 
near  at  hand.    Ibsen, 


case  the  man  tends 
work.  The  reason  lit 
for  instance,  con- 
centrated all  his  ef- 
forts toward  a  sin- 
gle point  of  at- 
tack,— the  modern 
drama.  Bjornson, 
on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  aimed 
at  covering  the 
whole  front  line  of 
human  progress. 
Wherever  he  saw 
the  spirit  of  man 
struggling  to  rise 
above  its  present 
level,  there  he  must 
needs  give  help.  In 
doing  so  he  used 
his  art  frankly  as  a 
means  to  an  end. 
The  wonder  of  it  is 
that  Bjornson  nev- 
ertheless proved 
himfelf  a  great  and 
exquisite  artist. 

In  some  quarters, 
especially  Scandi- 
navian, it  was  long 
the  fashion  to 
praise      his     poetry 

while  regretting, — or  even  reviling, — his  ac- 
tivity as  reformer,  patriot,  and  moralist. 
Yet  this  meant  a  denial  of  all  that  Bjornson 
really  stood  for.  And  it  implied  a  condem- 
nation of  his  art  as  well,  if  this  is  seen  in 
the  light  I  have  just  suggested.  For  he  was 
first  of  all  a  teacher  and  fighter  and  prophet, 
— not  a  shaper  of  beautiful  forms.  To  him 
the  form  was  always  subordinate  to  the 
spirit,  art  to  life.  What  actuated  his 
.  whole  being,  coloring  his  written  and  spoken 
words,  his  public  actions  and  private  life, 
was  hi)  passion  for  truth,  for  cleanliness  of 
soul,  for  the  binding  of  man  to  man  by  ties 
i>f  love  instead  of  force.     For  this  faith  he 


fought  untiringly  during  sixty  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  placed  his  whole  mighty  per- 
sonality, with  all  its  splendid  gifts,  against 
every  form  of  oppression,  whether  exercised 
upon  individuals,  classes,  or  entire  nations. 

Though    the    son 


of 


itry 


ister,  he  sprang 
from  a  long  line  of 
peasant  forefathers. 
In  the  heart  of  the 
rea!  cnuntrj*,  among 
the  peasants,  he  was 
born  and  reared. 
And  throughout  his 
long  life  he  never 
broke  that  once  es- 
tablished contact 
with  nature  and  the 
moss  of  common 
men.  In  later  years 
it  made  him  buy  a 
big  farm  in  the 
very  heart  of  the 
Norwegian  uplands. 
Not  only  did  he 
make  Aulestad,  as 
he  called  it,  his  true 
home,  but  he  found 
time  to  turn  it  into 
a  model  farm  in 
order  that  his  coun- 
trymen might  profit 
by  his  example. 
To  his  ancestry 
and  upbringing  must  be  traced  his  un- 
swerving, life-long  faith  in  modern  democ- 
racy. To  the  same  origin  may  also  be  at- 
tributed a  vitality  that  seemed  inexhaustible 
and  that  made  his  antagonisms  as  well  as 
his  sympathies  nearly  irresistible.  To  come 
near  him',  or  even  to  read  his  printed  words, 
sufficed  to  make  one  conscious  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  that  emanated  from  him  and  that 
drew  other  men  to  him  as  the  magnet  draws 
the  steel.  A  friend  said  of  him  once  that 
"  there  was  not  an  undeveloped  muscle  in 
his  body  nor  an  unused  cell  in  his  braJn." 
This  physical  and  mental  wholesomeness 
went  far  to  explain  the  intensity  of  his  pas- 
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sion  for  purity  in   iIil'  highest  sense  of  that 

From  first  to  l;ist  his  spirit  showed  a  spon- 
taneity and  freshness  of  sympathy  and  in- 
terest that  kept  him  youthful  up  to  the  very 
moment  when  the  first  forewarning  of  ap- 
proaching ileath  readied  him.  He  was  ever 
seeking  neiv  truths  to  master  and  new  causes 
to  champion.  In  this  search  he  was  invari- 
ably giiided  by  what  he  deemed  right,  not  by 
what  the  work!  heid  expedient.  As  he  was 
in  great  things,  so  he  was  in  smail  ones, — a 
hig  child,  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  keen 
mind.  He  was  already  full  of  years  and 
fame  when  he  told  a  friend  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  new  pair  of  trousers  made  him  get 
up  an  hour  ahead  of  time  in  order  that  he 
might  get  that  much  more  enjoyment  out  of 
putting  them  on  for  the  first  time.  One 
Christmas  when,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
custom,  melted  tallow  had  been  sprinkled  on 
the  ground  for  the  titmice  to  feast  on.  his 
wif*  saw  him  sitting  in  a  vcr>-  uncomfortable 
position  near  one  of  the  windows  of  his  study. 

"Why,"  he  cried  in  response  to  her  ques- 
tion, "  I  have  got  to  watch  the  sparroivs,  of 
course,  or  they  will  steal  the  tallow  away 
from  the  titmice,"  That  was  the  man  of 
whom  a  friend  said  that  "  he  risked  his  repu- 
tation at  least  once  a  year  for  some  cause  he 


believed  in."  It  was  the  same  man,  too,  who 
wrote  to  Zola  while  a  majority  of  the  French 
people  were  condemning  them  both  for  their 
defense  of  Dreyfus:  "  The  relation  of  a  poet 
to  his  works  should  be  like  that  of  a  bank  to 
the  currency  it  issues, — there  must  bc  plenty 
of  good  securities  in  the  vaults." 

EXPONENT  OF  THE    NORWECIIAN    SPIRIT 

One  day  in  the  early  fifties  he  startled  the 
Noriveglan  capital  by  appearing  at  the  only 
theater  as  the  leader  of  600  youths  armed 
«-ith  whistles.  The  storm  that  followed 
ended  the  sway  of  Danish  acting  and  the 
Danish  language  on  the  Norwep'an  stage. 
Thus  he  entered  upon  his  lifework  of  re- 
establishing the  national  spirit  of  his  coun- 
tr>-  on  a  higher  and  more  genuine  level.  In 
that  long  struggle,  which  exposed  him  to  so 
much  hatred  both  at  home  and  abroad,  His 
crj'  was  not  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong," 
but  always,  "  Norway  must  do  right  at  any 
cost !  "  For  this  reason  he  never  deserved 
the  name  of  politician,  as  this  has  generally 
been  applied  in  the  past.  But  he  accepted  it 
gladly,  declaring  that  politics  should  Be  to 
the  social  body  what  morals  are  to  the  tndi- 

It  was  during  those  first,  feverishly  active 
years  that  he  wrote  his  peasant  stories  an<l 
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thus  made  Norwegian  poetry  appreciated  be- 
yond its  native  boundaries.  While  those 
firstlings  of  his  pen  have  at  times  been  un- 
duly exalted  at  the  expense  of  his  riper  work, 
one  must  grant  them  an  originality  and  a 
charm  that  secures  them  a  place  entirely  by 
themselves.  Such  stories  as  "  Synnove  Soi- 
bakken,"  "  Arne,"  and  "  A  Happy  Boy  " 
have  perhaps  a  wider  appeal  than  anything 
else  Bjornson  wrote.  Nor  is  the  interest  at- 
taching to  them  merely  artistic.  In  building 
them, — as  well  as  the  first  plays,  dating  from 
the  same  period, — he  applied  truly  historic 
methods  to  art.  According  to  his  own  as- 
sertion, he  reached  his  results  "  by  viewinp; 
the  peasant  in  the  light  of  the  old  Sagas,  and 
the  Sagas  in  the  light  of  modern  peasant 
life," 

To  consider  what    Bjornson   tried    to   do 
and  actually  did  during  the  fifties  and  si\- 


;>rld, 


ties  is  like  looking  into  a 
fected  by  ordinary  human  limitations.  Ther 
was  not  a  movement  afoot  in  which  he  did 
not  take  part  for  or  against.  There  was  not 
a  public  question  raised  that  he  did  not  have 
to  discuss  in  speech  and  writing.  He  was 
newspaper  editor  and  contributor,  theatrical 
director  and  playwright,  political  agitator 
and  leader,  poet  and  novelist, — all  at  the 
same  time  and  in  bewildering  alternation.  A 
mere  youth,  he  did  more  than  most  to  build 
that  radical  party  of  the  Left,  which  has  now 
shaped  the  destinies  of  Norway  for  more 
than  a  quarter-centurv-.  Through  his  patri- 
otic poems  he  stirred  the  national  spirit  as  it 
had  never  been  stirred  before,  and  one  of 
those  poems, — "  Yes,  We  Love  the  Lanil 
that  Bore  Us," — took  such  hold  of  the  peo- 
ple that,  in  a  very  few  years,  it  became  the 
national  hymn. 
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In  the  seventies  his  life  took  on  a  new  as-  woman  and  holds  both  together  in  a  union 

pect.     He  traveled  and  wrote.    Secret,  silent  for  life. 

forces  were  at  work  within  him.     In  quick  With  his  criticism  of  the  traditional  male 

succession  he  produced  eight  modern  plays,  attitude  in  sex  matters,  Bjornson  combined 

each  one  of  which  struck  to  the  heart  of  some  from  the  first  a  demand  that  women  be  given 

vital  question   then   uppermost  in   the  mind  full  economical,  social,  and  political  equality 

of  the  public.     In  "  The  Editor  "  he  dealt  with  men.     This  he  did  not  only  out  of  a 

not  so  much  with  the  press  as  with  the  kind  sense  of  abstract  justice  but  also  because,  like 

of  men  that  wxre  frequently  in  control  of  it  Ibsen  and  Auguste  Comte,  he  believed  that 

in  those  days, — self-seeking  freebooters  with-  the  future  of  the  race  rested  largely  with  the 

out  any  sense  of  social   responsibility.     '*  A  classes  hitherto  kept   away   from   public  af- 

Bankruptcy  "  and  "  The  New  System  **  at-  fairs, — that  is,   with  women  and   workmen, 

tacked  and  exposed  the  commercial  spirit,  the  Step    by    step    he    brought    his    countrymen 

passion  for  speculation  and   unearned  gains,  round  to  his  own  viewpoint  in  this  matter, 

the    falseness    and    shallowness    of    so-called  and    to-day    Norway   stands   in    this   respect 

*' social  "  life.     In  "The  King"  he  pictured  practically  where  Bjornson  would   have  it; 

the  blighting  effect  of  the  monarchical  con-  the   rights  and   duties  of  man  are  also  the 

vention   not   upon   the  people  but  upon   the  rights  and  duties  of  woman,  and  no  class  is 

monarch  himself.  excluded  from  full  participation  in  the  gov- 

_  ^  ernment. 

BJORNSON'     ON     THE     RIGHTS     AND     DUTIES 

OF   WOMAN  RELIGION     FREED    FROM    DOGMA 

But  none  of  these  dramas  of  modern  life  All  his  life  Bjornson  has  been  deeply 
created  such  a  sensation, — not  only  in  Nor-  religious.  During  his  earlier  years  he  found 
way  but  all  through  the  Western  world, —  in  Christianity  a  satisfactory  expression  for 
as  "  A  Gauntlet,"  in  which  Bjornson  dared  this  phase  of  his  being.  And  it  was  with 
to  deny  the  need  of  the  double  standard  of  sincere  sorrow  that  he  saw  Ibsen  taking  a 
sexual  morality  for  men  and  women.  In  more  and  more  negative  attitude  toward  the 
some  ways  the  powerful  woman  movement  accepted  creed  of  his  country.  In  the  sev- 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  may  be  dated  enties,  however,  Bjornson  passed  through  a 
back  to  that  one  play,  with  its  inexorable  de-  crisis,  as  I  have  already  told.  The  concrete 
mand,  not  that  both  sexes  have  equal  right  truths  of  modern  science  claimed  his  atten- 
to  live  as  they  please,  but  that  both  have  tion  to  an  increasing  extent.  He  read  Dar- 
equal  duty  to  keep  themselves  pure  in  body  win  and  Spencer,  Mill  and  Littre.  Little 
and  spirit.  To  few  other  questions  has  by  little  the  old  faith  fell  away  from  him. 
Bjornson  returned  so  frequently  and  with  so  The  reflections  of  that  period  appear  in  the 
much  fervor  as  to  this  one.  He  dealt  with  it  charming  novel  named  "  Dust."  But  though 
again  in  his  two  great  novels,  "  The  House  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  lost  their  meaning 
of  the  Kurts  "  and  "  In  God*s  Ways."  He  tor  him,  his  spirit  retained  its  essentially  re- 
made it  the  subject  of  a  lecture  on  "  Mo-  ligious  quality.  In  no  work  is  this  more 
nogamy  or  Polygamy,"  which,  in  1887,  he  clearly  evidenced  than  in  the  first  part  of  his 
delivered  in  more  than  sixty  different  places  great  double  play,  "Beyond  Human  Power." 
within  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  Next  to  the  peasant  stories  it  is  probably 
Finland.  And  it  plays  into  almost  every-  the  work  best  known  in  this  country.  Here, 
thing  else  he  has  ever  written.  as  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been  much  mis- 

That  nature  requires  man  to  live  a  dif-  understood.     That  it  offers  chances  for  con- 

ferent  life   from   that  of  woman   he  would  t^adictory    constructions    cannot    be    denied. 

not  admit.     And  he  insisted  on  tracing  much  But  read  in  conjunction  with  the  second  part, 

.  of  what  is  evil,  both  in  the  existence  of  the  — written  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  and 

individual   and   of  the   race,   to   false  sexual  dealing   with    modern   social    conditions, — it 

ideals  and  relationships.    On  the  other  hand,  seems  to  tell   man   that  his  faith  cannot  be 

he  has  always   kept   himself   free   from   the  placed  with  safety  on  the  miracles  promised 

prudishness  generallv  displayed  by  advocates  either  by  religious  or  social  extremists, 

of  similar  opinions  in  other  countries.     Ix>ve  p^.^^j^^  ^^^  Norway's  .ndkpendench 
has  to  him   always  been   the  great  moving 

power  of  the  world,  and  he  could  imagine  It  was  in  the  eighties, — after  a  prolonged 

no  love  more  beautiful  or  compelling  than  visit  to  this  countr>%  where  he  exercised  a 

that  which  draws  the  right  man  to  the  right  powerful  influence  on  the  numerous  Scan- 
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s  in  the  West,  and  where  he  also  de- 
veloped a  passionate  admiration  for  Lin- 
coln,— that  Bjornson  earned  his  nickname  of 
"  Norway's  uncrowned  king."  Rarely  in 
human  history  has  the  life  of  a  people  been 
to  such  an  extent  focused  in  the  life  of  a 
single  individual,  who  yet  was  merely  a 
private  citizen.  While  determined  that 
Norway  should  have  no  foreign  guardian- 
ship, Bjornson  was  at  no  time  moved  by 
hostility  to  Sweden  or  any  other  nation.  Be- 
hind his  fervent  nationalism  lay  a  not  less 
fervent  hope  for  a  united  Scandinavia;  but 
the  union,  he  felt,  must  be  voluntary  and 
based  on  complete  equality.  Here,  as  al- 
ways, the  fundamental  motive  was  his  faith 
in  modern  democracy.  And  even  in  those 
days  he  was  already  cherishing  the  still  vaster 
dream  of  a  great  Pan-Germanic  federation, 
rooted  not  in  conquest  or  in  the  suppression 
of  the  smaller  nationalities,  but  in  free  co- 
operation and  common  cultural  interests. 

The  "  clean  flag,"  without  the  customary 
union  mark  at  the  upper  comer,  was  the 
symbol  he  selected  for  his  new  Norway. 
For  this  symbol  he  fought  against  one-half 
cf  his  own  nation  and  all  Sweden,  At  the 
siime  time  he  declared  openly  that  he  wanted 
"  to  dissolve  the  union  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,"  and  how  well  he  did  that  work  was 
shown  in  1905.  But  he  insisted  on  peaceful 
methods,  respect  for  the  rights  ol  the  other 
side,  and  postponement  of  final  action  until 
all  Norwegian  parties  could  agree  on  a  com- 
mon program.  The  irony  of  fate  would 
have  it  that  when  the  deciding  crisis  arrived 
at  last  he  could  take  no  part.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  methods  chosen  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  union.  Once  the  break  had  oc- 
curred, however,  he  turned  around  in  eager 
defense  of  his  people  before  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  on  many  previous  occasions,  he 
achieved  this  through  a  series  of  brilliant 
articles  and  letters  contributed  to  the  lead- 
ing European  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Tliey  used  to  say  while  Norway  had  not  yet 
a  diplomatic  service  of  Its  own.  that  such  an 
institution  was  not  needed  as  long  as  Bjorn- 
son represented  the  country  abroad. 

CHAMPION  OF  THE  WEAKER  NATIONS 

What  occupied  his  mind  more  than  any- 
thing else  during  the  last  period  of  his  life 
was  probably  the  idea  of  universal  peace  with 
its  attendant  substitution  of  arbitratim  for 
war.  To  him  it  seemed  clear  that  such  an 
idea  could  never  become  materialized  except 
throu^  ^e  refonnation  of  all  ' 


and  inter-racial  relationships  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  justice.  He  demanded 
national  cleanliness  and  righteousness  as  he 
had  formerly  demanded  those  virtues  of  the 
individual.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  new 
ideals  he  became  the  fearless  champion  of  all 
human  groups  held  in  forced  subjugation  to 
some  stronger  group.  Time  and  again  he 
took  up  the  pen  on  behalf  of  the  Finlanders 
against  Russia,  of  the  Slovaks  against  Hun- 
gary, of  the  Danes  and  the  Poles  against 
Prussia.  Nothing  could  better  prove  his 
sincerity  and  courage  than  that  his  defense 
of  these  suffering  nationalities  was  undertaken 
at  a  time  when  his  own  country  was  still 
greatly  In  need  of  the  moral  support  of  the 
powers  he  attacked, 

SICNAI,    HON'ORS    IN    DECUNING   YEARS 

His  last  years  were  rendered  singularly 
happy  by  the  growing  comprehension  of  his 
spirit  everywhere.  His  visit  to  Paris  In  1901 
was  more  triumphant  in  some  respects  than 
that  of  a  crowned  monarch.  The  celebra- 
tion of  his  seventieth  birthday  anniversary  in 
1902  engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  civi- 
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lized  world.  In  1903  he  was  given  tire 
Nobel  prize  for  literature,  and  acknowledged 
the  honor  in  a  remarkable  address  on 
"  poetry  as  a  manifestation  of  the  sense  of 
vital  surplus."  What  he  was  to  his  own 
people  is  best  made  clear  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  his  beloved  Aulestad  not 
long  before  he  was  forced  to  start  on  his  final 
journey  to  Paris  in  search  of  another  leatie 
of  health  and  life.  A  regiment  passed  the 
place  in  the  course  of  a  maneuver.  Its  com- 
mander sent  word  ahead  to  the  poet  aslting 
him  to  review  the  soldiers  as  they  marched 
by.  Bjornson  stood  on  the  veranda  of  his 
house,  surrounded  by  his  entire  family, — a 
man  who  had  never  held  any  public  offii-c, 
mind  you!  As  the  troop  approached  on  the 
highroad  below,  officers  and  men  gave  the 
salute  due  to  a  commanding  general  or  a 
member  of  the  royal  house.  But  this  was 
not  all.  From  the  rapidly  moving  ranks  row 
one  mighty  sliout  after  another, — a  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  devotion  and  gratitude 
such  as  it  has  been  granted  very  few  men  the 
fortune  to  inspire. 


NEW    PLAY    AT 


SEVEN 


Bjornson  was  seventy-seven  years  old  on 
December  8.  last  year.  During  that  year.he 
finished  a  new  play,  "  When  the  New  Wine 

Flowers,"  which  was  given  with  great  suc- 


cess in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  ^ahd 
Germany.  Among  previous  works  from  his 
final  period  may  be  mentioned  the  pli^ 
"  Paul  Langc  and  Tora  Parsherg,"  "  Lil- 
boremus,"  "  At  Storhove,"  and  "  Dayluid." 
and  the  novel  "  Mary."  In  several  of  these 
works  he  took  issue  against  the  exaggerated 
individualism  which  had  fed  on  NietESclie 
and  which  seemed  particularly  to  attract  the 
youth,  not  only  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, but  of  all  the  world. 

When  at  last  the  message  came  that  he 
who  so  long  had  seemed  invincible  was  abouc 
to  be  conquered  by  death,  a  hush  fell  orer 
all  Scandinavia,  For  the  first  time  in  years 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  forgot  their 
perennial  bickerings  in  a  united  outpouring 
of  apprehension  and  sorrow.  Everybody  saw 
suddenly  in  the  dying  poet  the  principal  em- 
bodiment of  their  kinship  and  their  common 
cultural  heritage.  He  who,  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  had  so  often  been  accused  of 
sowing  strife  and  misunderstanding  was 
now  recognized  as  the  man  who  had  bidden 
each  people  "  be  itself  in  truth  "  in  order 
that  it  might  more  fully  win  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  the  others.  In  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  here  also,  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  passing  away  of  Bjomsnn 
means  the  loss  of  a  great  heart,  capable  of 
embracing  the  whole  world  in  its  love. 
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USING    OIL   HEATERS    IN    A    COLORADO   ORCHARD   AT    NIGHT    TO    WARD    OFF    FROST 

LESSONS    FROM    WESTERN    FRUIT 
CULTURE   FOR   THE    EAST 


BY    AGNES    C.    LAUT 


'yXT  HEN  the  "hole  story  of  irrigation 
*'  comes  to  be  written  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  scientific  methods,  which  irriga- 
tion necessitates,  will  not  prove  to  have  heen 
as  great  a  factor  to^vard  success  as  the  sup- 
ply of  water  itself.  It  is  a  question  whether 
if  the  non-arid  regions  of  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West  adopted  the  same  scientific  meth- 
ods they  would  not  have  the  same  fabulous 
crop  returns  as  have  made  the  irrigation 
farms  famous. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  late  frosts  have 
caught  and  blighted  the  blossoms  of  the  peach 
and  apple  orchards  of  the  East.  Yet  who 
ever  heard  of  the  orchard  growers  in  the 
East  setting  out  forty  coal-oil  burners  to  the 
acre  and  keeping  them  burning  till  the  frost 
had  passed?  Again  and  again  the  weather 
bureau  has  forewarned  a  cold  wave  coming 
to  the  East  or  the  Middle  \Vest.  Yet  who 
ever  knew  of  a  whole  Eastern  town  turning 
out  through  the  country  side  as  volunteer 
workers  to  fight  that  frost  off?  The  agri- 
cultural scientist  has  been  telling  farmers  for 
forty  years  that  the  weedy  fence  corners  and 
unkempt  grass  plot  below  fruit  trees  harbor 
the  bugs  and  the  insects  that  attack  fruit. 
Yet  how  many  orchards  in  the  East  do  you 
sec  where  the  soil  below  the  trees  is  kept 
smooth  as  a  floor  and  dean  of  weeds  as  your 
dining  room  table?  Punctured  bark  lets  in 
disease,  and  the  rupture  of  a  broken   limb 


may  admit  a  fungus  dust  that  will  destroy 
the  whole  trunk;  but  you  can  count  on  one 
hand  the  number  of  orchards  you  have  seen 
in  the  East  where  every  break  in  the  bark 
has  been  waxed  or  paraffined  or  cemented 
over  til!  the  wound  closed. 

For  twenty  years  your  producer  of  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West  has  been  howling 
at  the  extortion  and  tricks  of  the  middle- 
men, who  stand  between  the  producer  and 
the  market.  Yet  how  many  producers' 
unions  have  been  organized  in  the  East  and 
the  Middle  West  with  highly  paid  agents, — 
$5000  a  year,  for  example, — to  handle 
transportation  and  keep  tab  on  the  outside 
market?  These  are  the  thinjjs  that  have  con- 
tributed to  successful  irrigation  farming 
quite  as  much  as  a  supply  of  water. 

WHAT    MADE    FOR    SUCCESS 

"  Is  it  the  fruit,  or  the  soil,  or  the  sun- 
light, or  the  water  or  what?"  I  asked  a 
prominent  fruit  grower  of  Grand  Valley, 
Colorado,  who  last  year  cleared, — net  profit, 
— $75cx>  from  a  ten-acre  plot  of  apples.  He 
had  just  told  me  that  average  returns,  not 
exceptional  returns,  for  apples  in  that  valley 
should  be  put  nearer  $300  an  acre  than 
$1000;  and  here  he  was  with  gross  returns 
himself  of  nearly  $tooo;  and  net  returns 
for  ten  acres  of  $7500.  These  figures, — I 
may    add, — I    got    from    the    fruit    grow- 
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ers'     shipping     association     and     not     from 
himself. 

"  Why,  I  should  say  it's  soil,  sunlight, 
altitude,  water,  and  all,"  he  answered,  "  but 
most  of  all  it's  our  new  methods.  You  see, 
where  your  running  expenses  for  water  alone 
average  ail  the  way  from  $.i  to  $15  an 
acre.— you've  got  to  make  i;ood !  It's  Pike's 
Peak  or  bust!  There  isn-t  room  fur  any 
leakage !    You  h 
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on  the  farmer.  Why,  let  me  tell  you 
about  this  orchard!  You  see  I  have 
twenty  acres,  but  my  returns  cacne  from 
only  ten.  Wlien  1  bought  this  place  I 
was  a  commercial  traveler.  Th-*  orchard 
had  been  set  out  by  a  retired  clergyman 
and  it  was  just  coming  on  to  bear, — 
some  twelve  years  old.  It  had  been  set  out 
pretty  well  as  yBU  see,— not  a  single  experi- 
mental tree. — every  one  a  tested  variety  and 
good  producer.  1  think  it  a  lot  safer  for 
the  newcomer  to  buy  an  orchard  coming  on 
to  bear  if  he  can  afford  it.  If  a  company  sets 
out  )-our  trees  and  cares  for  them,  it  may  be 
ail  right;  or  it  may  be  all  wrong.  They 
may  not  be  the  right  varieties;  or  they  may 
not  pollenize  properly;  or  they  may  not  be 
cared  for  while  they  are  growing  to  keep 
them  free  of  disease.  I  don't  like  these  or- 
chards with  grass  under  them.  It  harbors 
too  many  bugs;  and  1  don't  like  trees  that 
have  been  grown  too  high  and  gone  all  to 
branch.  Your  fruit  will  be  bruised  in  the 
picking;  and  high  trees  are  more  expensive 
to  spray " 

"Do  you  spray  often?"  I  was  thinking 
of  a  fruit  county  in  the  Kast,  where  I  hap- 
pen to  live,  though  I  am  a  Westerner.  I 
know  only  one  orchardist  who  sprays  at  all 
in  that  county;  and  he  is  an  outsider;  and 
he  sprays  only  once  a  year. 

"Spray  often?"  The  Colorado  man 
burst  out  laughing.  "  I  keep  two  men  at 
$60  a  month  each  spraying  all  summer.  We 
don't  wait  till  the  bugs  come.  We  spray, 
spray,  spray  all  the  time  and  keep  'em  from 
ever  coming!     I  don't  think  I'm  exaggerat- 


ing when  I  tell  you  we  spray  constantly  front 
the  time  we  take  the  extra  hands  on  after 
the  blossoming  till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen; 
and  that  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  labor. 
\'ou  see  on  this  whole  twenty  acres  there  is 
not  one  single  blade  of  grass  growing  the  size 
of  a  pin.  It  takes  work  to  keep  that  down 
with  constant  supply  of  moisture  from  the 
ditch.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  soil  soft  u 
dust,  a  dust  blanket  to  hold  the  moisture.  Be- 
sides I  think, — and  a  good  many  fruit  grow- 
ers think  with  me, — that  a  lot  of  bitter  weeds 
growing  below  trees  taints  the  flavor  of  the 
more  delicate  fruits.  Anyway,  all  that  un- 
dergrowth takes  away  strength  that  should 
go  into  the  tree." 

FIGHTING  THI!   FROST 

"  Do  you  fertilize?" 

"  Never!  Not  a  pound!  Keep  your  soil 
worked  up  and  the  air  will  oxidize  and  fer- 
tilize, I  don't  say  that  applies  to  all  fruit 
regions;  but  it  does  to  ours,  where  there  is  a 
great  depth  of  humus  and  glacial  silt  in  these 
red  lands.  Our  first  great  danger  is  the 
frost,  "^'ou  know  the  altitude  of  this  valley 
is  8000  feet.— that's  pretty  high,  dry,  clear, 
sunny  air;  and  the  blossoming  comes  on  in 
spring  before  the  frosts  have  gone.  For 
years  the  spring  frosts  were  a  nightmare  to 
this  valley.  We  used  to  sit  up  over  night  and 
s\veat  blood  over  it.  the  way  the  wheat  farm- 
ers do  out  in  your  Northwest  in  August. 


Well,  about  once  in  three  or  four  years 
"■e'd  be  caught;  and  the  fellows  who  had 
bought  their  land  on  the  installment  plan 
were  all  balled  out, — couldn't  meet  cost  of 
water  and  labor.  Well,  some  of  us  got  to- 
gether and  began  to  try  cheap  wrinkles  with 
small  coal  oil  and  coal  burners."  (He  did 
not  tell  me  that  he,  himself,  had  been  the 
chief  inventor.)  "  We  found  to  keep  the 
temperature  above  the  freezing  point  tboK 
coldest  spring  nights,   !t  uould   take  from 
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thirty  to  forty  small  coal-oil  burners  per 
acre  at  a  cost  of  about  $26.  We  like  the 
coal-oil  burners  best,  because  when  you  get 
them  going  they  take  less  hand  labor  \  and 
hand  labor  is  a  big  consideranon  out  here. 
We  get  the  United  Sutes  Weather  Bureau 
reports  at  Grand  Junction;  and  when  the 
thermometer  begins  to  drop  during  blossom 
time  warning  is  telephoned  out  to  every 
orchard  man  in  Grand  Valley.  Last  spring 
the  townspeople  came  out  in  wagon  loads, 
volunteer  helpers  to  keep  the  coal-oil  burners 
going  and  beat  out  the  frost;  and  we  did 
beat  out  the  frost.  The  Board  of  Trade 
gathered  the  volunteer  helpers  up  and  sent 
them  out  to  us.  As  a  t}'pe  of  what  the  burn- 
ers did  for  us, — you  sec  how  my  orchard  is 
laid  out,  ten  acres  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance drive, — well,  I  hadn't  sufficient  burn- 
ers and  workers  to  cover  both  fields;  so  in- 
stead of  scattering  our  efforts  and  risking  a 
half  failure,  we  put  all  our  efforts  on  the 
left-hand  side.  Results?  Net  $7500  from 
the  saved  field.  The  other  half  didn't  pay 
the  cost  of  labor. 

"And  the  fight  against  spring  frosts  is 
only  the  beginning  of  our  special  methods. 
We  don't  spray  till  blossoming  is  past;  but 
before  sprang,  just  when  the  blossom   is 


turning  to  little  round  hard  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  a  nut,  we  go  through  all  the  trees 
and  clip  out  the  bunches  of  fruit, — thin  each 
cluster  and  cut  other  clusters  out  altogether, 
— aiming  at  perfect  quality  in  size  and  flavor 
rather  than  big  yields  of  scrubs  and  culls. 
To  know  just  which  clusters  to  cut  out  and 
which  to  leave, — takes  good  Judgment  and 
experience,  as  you  can  guess.  It's  a  comical 
sight  to  a  newcomer, — men  all  over  the  trees 
in  May  and  June  clipping  and  thinning  the 
fruit.  Then  there  is  the  spraying  and  keep- 
ing the  ground  perfect, — I  mean  perfect,  not 
half  perfect, — perfect  tilth,  fine  and  careful 
as  your  pet  flower  bed. 

THE   FRUIT  ASSOCIATION'S 

"  Even  with  all  this  extra  care  with  our 
orchards,  which  you  people  from  the  East 
don't  know,  I  don't  think  we'd  win  out 
against  the  middlemen,  the  bloodsuckers  who 
ruin  your  Eastern  farmers,  if  we  didn't  have 
our  fruit-gro«ers'  association.  Every  fruit- 
grower here  pays  his  fee  to  join  that  as- 
sociation. We  have  our  own  cold  stor- 
age and  inspectors  right  at  the  point  of 
shipment;  and  we  have  our  agents  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  and  the  other  big 
fruit  markets  to  keep  us  in  touch  by  wire 
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Niagora  and    Michigan  and 
Nova    Scotia    sell    at    from 
$ioo   to   $200?      "Boom" 
and      "  boost "      may     have 
something  to  do  with  it;  but 
"  boom  "    and    "  boost  "    are 
not    all.      The    rock    bottom 
basis  ot  values  is  interest  on 
investment ;    and    your    man 
who  gets  $7500  from  an  in- 
vestment  of   $12,000    has   a 
right   to   a   feeling  of  confi- 
dence  in    the  methods  used. 
An    almost    similar   ston,- 
could  be  told  of  the  sugar- 
beet    growers    in    L'tah    and 
Montana,      of      the      citrus 
growers    of    California    and 
Arizona,   of   the  potato  and 
onion    farmers    in    the    Da- 
kotas  and   Idaho  and   Mon- 
tana.    Water   they   must 
■  don't  pay  these    have    for    irrigation    farming;   just    as    they 
They  arc  from    must    have    soil    for    any    kind    of    farming 
ive  them  iis  high    :it    all;    but    the    factor   making    for   success 
man  in  Germany    more  than  water  or  soil, — which  the  East- 
kets   and    erners  might  have  as  well  as  the  Westerner, 
factor  malting  for  success  is, — as  the 
sees  that    apple  grower  said,- — the  vigilance  of  th'e  new 
methods.     What  were  the  sage-brush  lands 
worth  before  the  new  methods  came?     From 
Sj.50  to  $10  an   acre   without   the   water; 
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dailv  with  the  prices, 

fellows  paltry  conunissi.i 

among  ourselves,  and  w 

as  $5000  year.    We  hav 

and    France    looking  ovi 

methods  there.     Our  association  supplies  the 

boxes  and  paper  for  packing 

everything    goes    out    uniform    and    graded. 

At  the  station  warehouses  here,  every  apple, 

every  peach,  is  examined  as  it  is  packed;  anil 

not  a  cull  is  allowed  to  pasw.     Apples  flawed    ir»m  $73 

in  the  skin,  bruised,  specked,  all  are  rejected    came;  fror 

and  sent  back  to  the  shipper.     What  is  the    fruit.     Soi 

result?     Our  apples  go  right  on  the  market    as  $4000. 

in   New  ^'ork  ami    London   and    Paris  and    culture    as 

command    exactly    as    much    for    our    small    values    art 


$150  when  the  irrigation  ditch 
#150  to  $iO(H>  when  put  under 
le  fruit  areas  have  sold  as  high 
and  in  California  under  orange 
high  as  $7000;  but  the  high 
owing    to    exceptional    circum- 


e-fourth  of  a  barrel, — as  you  pay  stances, — a  city  gc)ing  up  on  the  edge  of  the 

for  a  barrel  of  other  apples.    They  command  farm,    or    a    multimillionaire    putting   up    a 

that  price  because  they  are  perfect  in  appear-  marble  palace  next  door. 

ance  and  will  keep.     You  pay  in  New  York  dancers  in  irrigatino 
from  $2  to  $2.|;o  a  biix  for  our  apples;  and 

you  can  get  a  barrel  of  your  P'astern  apples  (^f  course  the  picture  has  its  reverse  side; 

for  $1.75  to  $2.5<i;  but  by  the  time  you  have  and   it  is  only  fair  to  the  investor  to  give 

used   two  layers  off  the  top  of  that  barrel  that  reverse  side.    We  were  motoring  through 

■  begins  to  diminish,  and   the  apples  the  Government  project  in  Montana,    "That 


in  the  bottom  have  begun  to  rot  before 

reach  them.      Oh.  yes,   I   know  your   Nova  fan 

Scotia  and  Niagara  and  Michigan  man  boasts  froi 

he  can  beat  us  out  as  to  Havor:  but  we  can  he  tiir 

beat  him  right  off  his  own  market  at  his  own  often, 

game,  while  we  are  2(XX)  miles  away.  ripen.- 

And  who  can  say  that  the  Colorado  man  is  season 

It  speaking  the  truth  ?  Why  do  the  Colorado  man 


and  Oregon  and  Washington  and  California 
and  Utah  fruit  lands  sell  at  from  $.500  to    ■ 
?iooo    an    acre,    when    the    fruit    lands    of 


V,"  said  the  engineer,  pointing  to  1 
unit  of  some  fortj-  acres,  "  made  $1500 
his  watermelons  last  year;  but  this  j-car 
rned  water  on,  two  or  three  times  too 
,  The  growth  all  went  to  size, — didn't 
, — frost  caught  him;  and  he'll  close  this 
debt."  Ahn<ist  next  door  to  the 
rned  the  water  on  too  often,  " 


pickle  farm.  The  man  had  put  in  only 
ime  eight  or  ten  acres  in  pickle  vegetables, — ■ 
icumbers,  onions,  tomatoes, — just  as  mucJl 
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as  he  could  care  for  without  hiring  help.  Then 
he  bought  a  little  gasoline  engine  for  motor 
and  boiler  power  and  manufactured  and 
barreled  his  own  pickles  right  on  the  spot. 
Last  year's  pickle  farming  cleared  him  over 
$5000,  with  less  labor  and  expense  than  the 
Colorado  man  had  spent  on  his  orchard. 

At  another  time  we  were  driving  along  the 
high  line  ditch  of  a  Government  canal.  Back 
and  above  the  ditch  lay  thousands  of  acres  of 
high  mesas,  sage-brush  plateaus,  rich  in  silt 
but  destitute  of  water.  "  That,"  said  the 
engineer,  pointing  with  his  whip,  "  is  where 
the  '  wild-catters '  operate.  That  land  is 
being  sold  to  Eastern  tenderfeet  as  irrigated 
land  at  irrigated  prices.  You  would  think 
people  should  realize  that  xvater  uill  not  run 
up  hill.  Buyers  could  save  jhemselves  that 
loss  if  they  wrote  for  Information  to  the 
Government  engineers  as  to  whether  the 
land  is  above  or  below  ditch  line." 

What  are  the  lessons  of  Irrination  farming 
to  the  East?  It  is  ele%cn  years  since  I  left 
the  West  to  reside  permanently  in  the  East; 


and  In  those  eleven  years  there  have  been  at 
least  four  years  when  drought  seriously  af- 
fected farm  values  in  the  East.  Yet  the 
East  has  never  thought  of  irrigation  except 
for  truck-gardens  and  green -houses.  The 
East  has  plowed  along  in  the  same  old  fur- 
row it  was  plowing  in  1700.  To  construct 
water  reservoirs  for  the  East  would  be  a  joke 
compared  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  West; 
for  water  is  always  plentiful  at  some  time  of 
the  jcar  in  the  East ;  and  the  contour  of  hills 
lends  to  natural  reserxoirs.  Even  without 
irrigation  storage  one  is  constrained  to  aslt, 
what  would  he  the  result  if  the  East,  right 
at  the  door  of  its  markets,  adopted  the  irri- 
gation farmers'  methods.  Long  ago  the  East 
gave  of  its  manhood  and  its  means  for  the 
winning  of  the  West.  The  day  may  be  at 
hand  when  the  West,  youthful  and  buoyant 
and  perhaps  even  bumptious,  will  bring  back 
some  return  for  that  old  obligation  to  the 
East,  The  West  has  been  reclaimed.  Isn't 
it  time  for  somehoily  to  launch  the  evangel 
of  reclaiming  the  East? 


AN   APPLE   ORCHARD   NEAR    GRAND   JUNCTION.    COLORADO.    THE   GRAND   VALLEY   PROJECT 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  FORESTRY  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

BY   HENRY  S.   GRAVES 

(United  States   Forester) 

npHE  fundamental  problem  of  forestry  is  the  unreserved  public  lands   15  billion,  and 

'*'       how  to  make  use  of  forests  permanent-  the  national  parks  10  billion.     There  is  also 

ly.     It  is  a  matter  of  historic   record  that  about    200    million    board    feet    on    various 

\»nerever  this  problem  has  been  solved  it  has  military  reservations. 

been  largely  through  the  work  of  the  Gov-  Down  to  1905  custody  ot  the  national 
crnment.  The  United  States  will  not  be  an  forests  was  given  by  Congress  to  the  De- 
exception  to  this  rule.  partment  of  the  Interior.     The  Department 

1  his  country   has  just   awakened   to   the  of  Agriculture,  with  its  staff  of  trained  for- 

r.eed  of  the  conservation  of  its  forests  and  esters,   merely   gave   advice   to   the    Interior 

other  natural  resources.     Public  interest  has  Department,  just  as  it  now  does  to  private 

been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  there  is  now  a  owners,   States,   and   other   branches   of   the 

widespread  demand  that  the  destruction  of  federal    Government    desirous   of    assistance 

forests  by  fire  and  other  agencies  be  stopped,  in  applying  technical  forestry.     On  a  num- 

and  that  when  timber  is  cut  not  only  the  in-  ber  of  military  reservations  forestry  is  being 

terests  of  the  present  but  also  those  of  the  practiced  by  the  War  Department  with  the 

future  shall  be  considered.  assistance  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  super- 

During  the  last  decade  great  progress  has  vises  the  actual  work.  The  Office  of  In- 
been  made  in  the  application  of  forestry,  dian  Affairs  now  supervises  Its  own  work  on 
This  is  shown  in  a  more  conservative  man-  the  timbered  parts  of  Indian  reservations, 
agement  of  forests  privately  owned  as  well  On  the  unreserved  public  lands  of  the 
as  in  the  handling  of  Government  forests  United  States  no  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
and  the  establishment  of  State  forests.  The  forestry,  because  these  lands  are  subject  to 
remarkable  development  of  the  idea  of  for-  the  general  land  law  policy,  under  which 
est  conservation  and  the  practical  achieve-  the  Government  merely  holds  them  unless 
ments  in  the  application  of  forestry  already  they  are  taken  by  private  individuals  under 
secured  arc  largely  the  results  of  the  work  various  laws.  If  found  better  suited  to  for- 
oi  the  Forest  Service  urtder  the  leadership  of  est  purposes  than  to  other  use  they  would 
Gifford  Pinchot.  naturally  be  added  to  the  present  national 

The  work  of  the  federal  Government  on  forest  area,  and  are  being  so  added  except 
behalf  of  forestry  falls  under  three  quite  dis-  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Mon- 
tinct  heads, — the  management  «of  forests  on  tana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  where 
its  own  holdings,  the  promotion  of  the  prac-  Congress  has  forbidden  the  Increase  of  the 
tice  of  forestry  by  States  and  private  owners  national  forest  area  except  by  legislative  en- 
through  advice  and  the  education  of  public  actment.  In  all  other  States  the  President 
opinion,  and  the  conduct  of  scientific  investi-  has  power  to  set  aside  forests  from  the  pub- 
gations  necessary  to  the  successful  practice  lie  lands.  Since  February  i,  1905,  the  ad- 
of  forestry  everywhere.  ministration  of  the  national  forests  has  been 

under  the  Forest  Service. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  ADMINISTRATION  ^t            .•        1    x         . 

1  he  national  forests  contam  a  gross  area 

In  the  first  place,  about  one-fifth  of  the  of  nearly  195,000,000  acres.     Within  them, 

standing  timber  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  however,  .  are    over     22,000,000    acres    of 

of  the  Government.     Probably  nine-tenths,  alienated  lands.    The  actual  holdings  of  the 

or  something  like  400  billion  board  feet,  of  Government  in  the  national  forests  are  there- 

this  Government-owned  timber  has  been  in-  fore  about  172,000,000  acres.    The  purpose 

eluded  in  the  national  forests.     The  van-  of  the  administration  of  this  great  area,  which 

ous  Indian  reservations  are  estimated  to  have  includes  forests  in  Florida,  Michigan,  Min- 

in  the  neighboriiood  of  35  billion  board  feet,  nesota,  and  Arkansas,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
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Statesiwcst  of  the  Plains,  is  to  promote  their  from  top  to  bottom  are  either  scarred  with 

fullest  permanent  usefulness  to  the  wealth-  old  burns  or  entirely  bare  of  timber  because 

producing   activities   of   the   country.      This  Mres  started  by  lightning  have  burned  until 

usefulness  is  found  not  only  in  the  produc-  checked  by  natural  causes.     Until  means  of 

tion   of  timber  and   other  products  derived  communication  are  developed  and  until  for- 

from  trees,  but  also  in  their  production  of  est  management  can  be  applied  through  sales 

forage    for    stock    and    in    their    control    of  of  timber  which  should  make  way  for  a  new 

water  supply.  growth,  inferior  forest  conditions  are  incvit- 

*ible.     Inferior  conditions  mean  not  only  a 

PROTECTION   SECURED  THROUGH    USE  .   ,    ,  .     ,  ,        .  .  "' . 

partial  loss  oi  the  productive  powder  o\  the 

Although    the    first    duty    of    the    Forest  land  for  timber  supply  but  also  less  efficient 

Service    administration    is    to    protect    these  water  conservation, 

forests  as  productive   resources,   accomplish-  ,       „  ^ ^ 

•     ,  .  ,  I  '    .  V      .  WORK  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS  AND  RANGERS 

ment  ot  this  end  requires  that  mam  emphasis 

should  be  laid  on  the  promotion  of  their  use.  llie  work  of  applying  forestry,  and  of 
Practically,  they  can  be  protected  in  no  other  learning  how  to  apply  it  better,  is  in  the 
way  than  through  promoting  use.  I'o  try  hands  of  the  staflF  of  technical  foresters  in  the 
to  lock  them  up  from  present  use  for  the  sake  Government  employ.  The  higher  officers  of 
of  the  future  would  be  to  attempt  the  ini-  this  staff  have  their  headquarters  in  Wash- 
possible.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  cost,  ington  and  at  six  district  offices,  located  at 
Not  only  would  the  policing  against  depre-  central  points  in  the  West;  but  as  techni- 
dations  and  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  in  cally  trained  men  become  available  the  Indi- 
an unoccupied  and  empty  forest  wilderness  vidual  forests  also  are  put  in  their  charge. 
of  such  vast  extent  necessitate  an  enormous  Their  position  is  then  that  of  forest  super- 
drain  upon  the  people;  without  use  the  re-  visor. 

sources  of  the  forests  could  not  be  made  fully  On  the  ground,  the  actual  work  of  the 
available  for  the  next  generation.  Use  is  the  (jovernment  and  the  transaction  of  business 
tool  by  which  the  Forest  Service  cares  for  with  the  public  which  use  of  the  forests  in- 
these  resources.  1  he  same  thing  has  been  volves  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  forest 
proved  true  in  the  older  countries,  where  supervisors  and  forest  rangers.  These  men 
forestry  has  had  a  chance  to  do  its  best  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  field  force. 
work.  The  greater  the  population  and  the  There  are  147  national  forests,  with  an  aver- 
more  highly  developed  the  industrial  state  of  age  size  of  over  a  million  acres,  each  in  charge 
the  region  in  which  a  productive  forest  is  of  a  super\'isor  or  deputy  supervisor.  Though 
maintained,  the  more  completely  is  the  forest  the  supervisor  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time 
resource  protected  and  developed.  in  the  field,  a  great  deal  of  the  business  con- 
The  ordinary  man  is  apt  to  think  of  a  vir-  nected  with  the  administration  of  his  forest 
gin  forest  as  superior  in  quality  to  anything  is  necessarily  office  business,  and  his  head- 
which  the  forester  can  produce  artificially,  quarters  must  be  in  a  town  and  not  in  the 
It  is  true  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  woods.  Much  of  the  minor  business  of  the 
veteran  growth  of  a  primeval  forest  reaches  torest  is  handled  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
dimensions  more  majestic  than  will  be  found  rangers,  and  fhe  execution  of  all  classes  of 
in  a  forest  grown  for  profit;  but  this  is  be-  work  is  chiefly  in  their  hands, 
cause  to  Nature  time  does  not  count  for  any-  For  example:  A  sale  of  a  million  feet  of 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  natural  forest  national  forest  timber  is  made  to  a  lumber- 
is  exposed  to  dangers  which  it  is  the  busi-  man.  The  actual  sale  of  over  $100  worth 
ness  of  the  forester  to  guard  against.  Those  of  timber  must,  as  a  rule,  be  submitted  by  the 
who  have  traveled  in  the  West  will  have  a  supervisor  for  the  approval  of  one  of  the  six 
vivid  realization  of  the  extent  to  which  the  district  foresters;  but  the  supervisor  ordinar- 
natural  forest  has  been  ravaged  by  destruc-  ily  recommends  the  sale  before  it  is  made. 
tive  agencies.  Fires,  windstorms,  insect  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale  the  pur- 
pests,  and  tree  diseases  have  all  contributed  chaser  is  required  to  take  only  such  timber, 
to  forest  depletion  on  an  enormous  scale.  In  and  all  such  timber,  as  the  Forest  Service 
most  parts  of  the  world  fire  follows  man ;  may  designate  for  removal  from  the  sale  area, 
but  in  the  West  lightning  has  always  been  and  must  follow  such  regulations  as  are  nco- 
a  cause  of  fires,  w^hich  dry  climatic  conditions  cssary  to  prevent  fire  and  injur)*^  to  young 
make  highly  dangerous.  Countless  moun-  growth  and  provide  for  the  future  welfare 
tain  sides  which  should   be  evenly  wooded  of  the  forest.     The  actual  execution  of  the 
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work  falls  to  the  rangers.    They  must  mark  ture  throughout  the  United  States  has  gone 

the  proper  trees  for  cutting,  scale  all  timber  hand  in  hand  with  settlement.   From  the  com- 

when  it  is  cut,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  ing  of  the  first  colonists  it  was  necessary  in 

the  conditions  of  the  sale.     The  success  of  order  to  maintain  life.  The  natural  food  sup- 

the  application  of  forestry  depends  largely  ply  of  the  country  answered  only  to  savage 

on  the  intelligence  with  which  the   ranger  needs.     But  the  original  supply  of  forests  is 

does  this  work.    The  most  carefully  devised  only  now  beginning  to  run  low.    The  Depart- 

plan   for  getting  the  kind  of   future   forest  ment  of  Agriculture  was  created   in  order 

that  is  wanted  will  go  wrong  if  the  ranger  that    farming,    already   universal,    might   be 

does  not  use  good  judgment  in  applying  it.  bettered  by  the  aid  of  science;  but  to  bring 

Again,    in    handling    the    national    forest  forestry  into  general  practice  both  its  value 

range  so  as  to  secure  the  full  use  of  the  power  and   its  possibility  had   to  be  made   known 

of  the  land  to  produce  a  forage  crop,   the  to  a  nation  which  did  not  understand  fifteen 

ranger  represents  the  Forest  Service  on  the  years  ago  what  the  word  Itself  meant, 

ground.     If  too  much  stock   Is  allowed  to  Hence  the  first  necessities  were  demonstra- 

graze  in  any  locality,  serious  injury  is  sure  tlon  and  the  awakening  of  public  interest.    To 

to  result  to  the  tree  growth,  to  the  range  it-  demonstrate,    if  possible,   that   forestry   was 

self,   and   to  the  water  supply.     The  wild  worth  the  consideration  of  practical  men  on 

forage  plants  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  practical  grounds,  the  Forest  Service  has  of- 

propagate  themselves  or  they  will  be  ellm-  fered,  since  1898,  to  advise  and  assist  private 

inated  from  the  range,  with  a  consequent  re-  owners  in   the   actual   application   of  forest 

duction  of  its  carrying  capacity.     With  the  management  to  their  holdings.     On  request, 

range,  as  with   the   forest,   the  aim  of  the  foresters   were    sent    to    investigate    on    the 

forest  service  is  to  make  the  land  produce  ground  as  to  whether  forestry  was  likely  to 

the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  most  val-  be  worth  while  for  the  owner  of  any  consid- 

uable   growth.      In    both   cases   the    end    is  erable  tract.     If  the  results  were  such  as  to 

sought  through  wisely  regulated  use.  lead  the  owner  to  wish  to  go  further,  a  co- 

GOVERNMENT  WORK  IN  AID  OF  STATES  AND  "'^'^''^'^  agreement  was  offered  under  which 

PRIVATE  OWNERS  f^    P^^^f"'    ""^    ^f    ^*^1**    "P«="T'    ^^'^^^^ 

have  made  a  complete  workmg  plan,    buch  a 

Besides  caring  for  its  own  holdings,  the  plan,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  local 

Government  seeks  to  further  the  practice  of  conditions,  would  prescribe  definite  methods 

forestry  on  both  State-owned  and  privately  of  handling,  estimate  the  probable  cost,  and 

owned  forests  throughout  the  country.    This  forecast  the  probable  returns  within  a  cer- 

work  also  is  in  the  hands  of  the  forest  serv-  tain  period. 

ice.  The  organic  act  of  the  Department  of  Since  this  assistance  was  offered  examina- 
Agriculture,  to  which  the  Forest  Service  is  tions  have  been  made  of  more  than  700  tracts 
subordinate,  defined  as  the  general  design  and  of  forest  land,  aggregating  about  11,000,000 
duties  of  that  department  "  to  acquire  and  acres.  To  what  extent  the  recommendations 
to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  for  the  application  of  forestry  have  been  ap- 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  con-  plied  on  these  particular  tracts  it  is  impossi- 
nected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  ble  to  say  definitely.  The  recommendations 
and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word."  have  been  followed  to  some  extent,  but  in 
Since  a  permanent  supply  of  forest  products  comparatively  few  cases  has  the  full  plan 
requires  that  forests  should  be  grown  as  a  proposed  been  carried  out.  On  the  other 
crop,  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  properly  hand,  results  far  wider  than  anything  Indi- 
falls  within  the  field  of  the  Department  of  cated  by  the  statement  of  the  number  of  ex- 
Agriculture,  aminations  made  have  been  obtained.  It  is 
.  Like  other  scientific  bureaus  of  that  de-  primarily  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  For- 
partment,  the  Forest  Service  is  trying  to  est  Service  met  the  lumberman  on  his  own 
bring  about  the  most  intelligent  use  of  our  ground  through  these  concrete  studies,  that 
first  resource,  the  soil  itself,  in  the  interest  of  lumbermen  generally  first  began  to  see  that 
die  largest  supplies  of  what  we  consume  and  forestry  was  not  a  fad  or  an  impracticable 
the  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  Its  theory,  but  a  definite  business  proposition, 
methods  differ  from  those  of  other  bureaus  To-day  progressive  lumbermen  throughout 
working  in  this  field,  where  they  differ  at  the  country  are  favorably  disposed  toward 
all,  principally  because  of  the  need  of  meet-  forestry,  are  in  many  instances  beginning  to 
ing  a  somewhat  different  situation.    Agricul-  apply  it,  and  are  undoubtedly  ready  to  take 
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it  up  generally  when  the  business  conditions  instance,   as   Connecticut,    North    Carolina, 

of  their  industry  make  it  sufficiently  attrac-  and  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  assistance  goes 

tive.     The  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  to  the  States  which  have  no  forest  organiza- 

its    immediate    introduction    is    the    fact    of  tion.     Detailed  studies  of  forest  conditions 

market  competition  with  timberland  owners  have  been  made  in  New  Hampshire,  Ken- 

whose  sole  concern  is  the  speedy  sale  of  what  tucky,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  California. 

they  now  have.  Such  studies  usually  include  a  forest  map  of 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  since  pri-  the  State,  an  estimate  of  the  timber  and  the 
vate  foresters  have  appeared  who  are  quali-  rate  of  exhaustion  of  the  timber  supply,  a 
fied  to  handle  the  work  of  large  private  study  of  important  timber  trees,  their  stump- 
owners,  the  Forest  Service  has  ceased  to  make  age  values  and  rates  of  growth,  practical 
working  plans  for  large  tracts  except  in  cases  suggestions  for  forest  management,  an  in- 
w-here  by  doing  so  knowledge  of  importance  vestigation  of  the  fire  and  tax  problems,  and 
could  be  gathered.  Owners  of  small  tracts,  a  general  forest  policy  for  the  State,  em- 
such  as  farmers'  woodlots,  are  still  given  ad-  bodying  a  proposed  forest  law. 
vice  on  the  ground  when  a  member  of  the  Preliminary  examinations  of  forest  con- 
Forest  Service  can  do  this  without  too  great  ditions  have  been  made  in  the  States  of  Dcla- 
a  cost.  As  a  result  of  the  work  previously  ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
done,  it  is  now  possible  as  a  rule  to  give  pri-  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louis- 
vate  owners  advice  through  correspondence  iana.  In  such  examinations  a  broad  general 
or  the  supply  of  publications.  survey  of  the  State  secures  a  basis  for  sug- 

The   work   of  public   education   has   been  gesting  remedial  forest  legislation, 
pushed  by  the  Forest  Service  with  great  vigor.        Studies  of  forest  fires  have  been  made  in 

and  has  gone  far  toward  reaching  the  ideal  Maine,    New   York,   and    Michigan;   forest 

set   years   ago,   of   making   forestry   a   word  taxation    was   studied    in    New    Hampshire. 

familiar  in  every  household.     There  is  still  Investigations  have  been  made  of  the  timber 

need,  however,  to  continue  this  work.     It  is  resources   of   Arkansas   and   Texas,   and   of 

also  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  assist  hoth  the  timber  resources  and  the  planting 

States  in  the  working  out  of  a  forest  policy,  possibilities    of    Iowa    and    Oklahoma.      At 

The  expense,  as  a  rule,  is  shared  equally  by  present  detailed  studies  of  forest  conditions 

the  service  and  the  States.  are  being  made  in  North  Carolina  and  lUi- 

A  wise  State  forest  policy  covers  such  mat-  nois,    and    a    preliminary    examination    in 

ters  as  the  appointment  of  a  State  forester,  Louisiana, 
or  a  forestrv  bureau,  to  supervise  the  forest 

,      .       V'     c  I    .  *  VU        INVESTIGATIVE     WORK     OF     THE     FOREST 

work   m   the   State  and   to  co-operate   with  o^«,„^^ 

private  owners  in  assisting  them  to  manage 

their   forest   lands  properly ;   the  enactment        Forestry  means  control  of  Nature's  powers 

of  laws   for  the  protection  of   forest  lands  by  man  for  his  own  ends.    If  we  understand 

from  fire  by  establishing  fire  warden  systems,  the  life  of  the  forest  we  can  make  it  grow 

placing  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  use  what  we  want  instead  of  whatever  it  pleases 

of  fire,  and  providing  suitable  penalties  for  Nature  to  vouchsafe  us.     Before  the  forester 

their  infraction ;  the  adjustment  of  taxes  on  begins  to  cut  he  asks  himself  what  the  effect 

forest  lands,  so  as  to  encourage  the  private  will  be  and  governs  his  cutting  accordingly, 

owner  to  cut  his  timber  conservatively  and  Perhaps  the  natural  forest  is  made  up  of  a 

retain   the  land   for  future  production ;  the  number  of  tree  species,  of  which  one  or  two 

conservative   administration   of  timbered   or  are  particularly  valuable,  others  usable,  but 

cut-over  lands  to  which  the  State  may,  by  re-  less  valuable,  and  others  unmarketable.     He 

version  or  otherwise,  have  acquired  title,  or  must  sec  to  it  that  the  result  of  the  cutting 

the  planting  of  lands  acqm'red  by  the  State  is  not  to  give  him  a  future  forest  made  up  of 

which  can  be  used  most  profitably  for  grow-  valueless    trees.      He    therefore    studies    the 

ing  trees,   and   the   purchase  of  wooded   or  relative  reproductive  powers  of  the  different 

cut-over  lands  by  the  State,  or  lands  adapted  species,  their  ability  to  fight  with  each  other 

to  tree  planting,  to  form  permanent  forest  for  standing  room,  and  the  length  of  time 

reserves  under  conservative  management  for  that  each  will  require  to  reach  merchantable 

future  timber  supply.  size.    Then  he  decides  what  is  the  best  that 

Although  assistance  is  given  wherever  pos-  he  can  make  Nature  do  for  him  under  the 

sible  to  States  which  already  have  foresters  circumstances  and  goes  ahead, 
or  well-organized  forestr>'  bureaus,  such,  for        Silviculture, — the     science     of     growing 
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trees, — is  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  view  to  getting  forestry  applied  on  the  prop- 

The   forests  of  Europe  have   been  so  long  ert}-^  of  individuals. 

under  management  that  full  data  are  avail-  ^^„^.^«„  „„  ^„^  o^...„.o 

,  ,      X        J      -J*  II    ^u  *.•  •         1      J  FORESTRY    BY    THE    STATES 

able  for  deciding  all  the  questions  involved. 

One  of  the  fundamental  tasks  of  national        The  work  of  the  States  in  forest  conserva- 

forest  administration  is  to  gather  these  data  tion  consists  of:  (i)  Organized  fire  protec- 

for  our  own  country.     Already  enough  has  tion;    (2)    establishment    of    State    forests, 

been   done   in   this   direction    to   enable   the  especially  at  the  headwaters  of  rivers,  and 

Forest  Service  to  cut  timber  with  confidence  (3)  promotion  of  forestry  through  assistance 

that   the   results  will   be   good.      Doubtless  to  private  owners  through  reasonable  taxa- 

these  results  will  gradually  reveal  ways  in  tion  and  education. 

which  great  improvement  can  be  made,  and  For  a  long  time  there  have  been  in  many 
it  will  be  many  years  before  forestry  can  States  laws  regarding  the  setting  of  forest 
reach  the  point  at  which  our  practice  will  fires.  These  laws  have  been  ineffective,  be- 
come up  to  the  best  standards  of  older  coun-  cause  there  has  been  no  public  .  sentiment 
tries.  If  the  Government  is  to  handle  its  behind  them  and  no  adequate  organization  to 
own  forests,  set  aside  for  permanent  useful-  enforce  them. 

'  ness,  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  distinct 
them  for  the  public,  investigation  and  experi-  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  States  in  legis- 
ment  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  administra-  lation  looking  to  systematic  fire  protection, 
tion.  The  forester  faces  a  danger  peculiar  Through  good  laws,  properly  enforced, 
to  his  profession.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  many  causes  of  fire  may  be  eliminated.  Care- 
through  lack  of  knowledge  it  may  be  many  lessness  in  the  use  of  fires  in  clearing  land, 
years  before  he, — or  his  successor, — finds  it  in  burning  brush,  in  leaving  camp-fires,  in 
out.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor-  smoking,  etc.,  may  be  largely  stopped.  Most 
tance  to  start  right.  In  this  field,  as  in  all  fires  from  locomotives,  saw-mills,  and  don- 
others,  man  reaps  what  he  sows ;  but  not  un-  key-engines  are  not  necessary,  because  there 
til  a  long  time  afterwards.  Foresight  is  are  practical  appliances  to  prevent  the  escape 
therefore  called  for  to  an  extraordinary  de-  of  sparks  from  engines.  When  railroad  fires 
gree.  If  the  scientific  investigation  of  forest  occur  it  is  usually  because  the  best  appliances 
problems  is  not  prosecuted  vigorously  and  are  not  used  or  are  not  properly  used, 
with  die  highest  intelligence  the  interests  of  Adequate  forest  protection  is,  however, 
the  public  will  suffer.  impossible  without  an  organization  to  en- 
.»»,»^,^T^  »»*«r«^«  '^^r^^t.r^^^T  force  the  laws  and  to  guard  against  fires. 

ASSISTING   PRIVATE   FORESTRY  t  j»        j^  ^li'l  -in 

Laws  designed  to  establish  organized  fire 
Investigations  by  the  Government  are  protection  have  been  enacted  in  the  follow- 
needed  on  behalf  of  private  forestry  quite  as  ing  twenty-four  States :  California,  Connecti- 
much  as  on  behalf  of  national  forest  admin-  cut,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
istration.  The  country  cannot  afford  to  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
wait  while  its  forests  vanish  until  profession-  nesota,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
al  foresters  in  private  employ  have  become  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
numerous  enough  and  have  learned  enough  sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
to  build  up  the  science  needed.  A  broad  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
and  difficult  field  is  created  by  the  diverse  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin, 
forest  conditions  of  different  parts  of  our  As  a  rule  these  States  have  a  system  of 
great  country.  Without  the  work  already  local  fire  wardens  appointed  by  the  counties 
done  by  the  Government  forestry  in  the  or  towns.  Their  duty  is  to  repair  to  any 
United  States  would  not  be  much  farther  fire  in  their  respective  destricts  and  extin- 
along  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  guish  it.  Usually  the  wardens  have  the 
Forestry  cannot  be  imported.  It  must  be  power  of  arrest  for  forest  misdemeanors  and 
home-grown  to  have  any  practical  value,  may  impress  help  for  fighting  fires.  The 
Ail  the  work  that  the  Forest  Service  has  organization  of  the  fire  wardens  varies  con- 
done in  assisting  private  owners  to  apply  siderably  in  different  States.  In  some  there 
forestry  to  their  holdings, — and  it  was  doing  is  a  regular  department  of  forestry  headed 
this  widely  and  vigorously  for  some  years  by  a  State  forester,  who  has,  among  other 
before  the  national  forest  work  amounted  to  duties,  supervision  over  the  fire  wardens, 
ansrthing, — ^has  been  conducted  with  a  view  In  other  States  this  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
to  gathering  knowledge  as  well  as  with  a  chief  fire  warden,    Forest   Commission,   or 
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Fish  and  Game  Commission.     The  best  re-  of  taxation  is  being  studied  by  a  number  of 

suits  are  obtained  by  having  a  technically  States   and   by    the   National   Grovcrnment, 

trained   State   forester,   who   will   not   only  but   as   yet   little  progress   has  been   mode 

direct   the   work   of  the  fire   wardens,   but  toward  a  uniform  and  sane  system.     In  the 

have  supervision  of  all  other  forestry  inter-  long  run  the  present  system  of  taxation,  if 

csts  in  the  State.  continued,  will  contribute  directly  to  forest 

One  of  the  chief  defects  in  most  of  the  destruction, 
fire  protective  systems  is  that  they  provide        The   States  should   help  private  owners, 

only  for  fighting  fires,  but  do  not  provide  for  not  only  by  aid  in  fire  protection  and  reason- 

a  systematic  watching  of  the  forests  to  pre-  able  taxation,  but  by  advice  given  through 

vent  fires  from  starting.    The  idea  of  a  sys-  the   State  forester  as  to  the  best  practical 

tematic  patrol  has  recently  been  introduced  methods  of  forestry.    There  is  a  large  work 

in  a  number  of  States.     The  new  fire  law  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  States  in 

of  New  York  makes  provision  for  patrol  of  general  educational  work  in  forestry  and  in 

the  forests,  and  it  has  already  proved  sue-  scientific    research    and    experiment.      This 

cessful.  .  work  locally  applied  would  be  along  much 

The  most  serious  handicap  in  fire  protec-  the  same  lines  as  is  conducted  in  a  broader 

tion  and  in  other  State  work  in  forestry  has  way  by  the  Government. 
been  the  inadequacy  of  appropriations.    Sue-        The    foregoing   are    the   first    and    most 

cess  in  fire  protection  can  only  be  secured  by  urgent  duties  of  the  States  in  forest  conserva- 

close    organization    and    supervision    of    the  tion.     Public  expenditure  will  be  required,, 

force  of  fire  wardens.     This  has  been  pre-  and  in  many  States  the  amount  needed  will 

vented  in  most  States  by  lack  of  funds.    For  be  considerable. 

this  reason  the  results  have  often  been  poor        Private  forestry  is  progressing  slowly.     It 

compared  with  what  might  be  secured  with  is  being  practiced  in  a  small  way  by  many 

reasonable  further  expenditures.  companies  and  individuals.     Timber  values 

Another  important  feature  of  State  for-  are  still  too  small  to  encourage  large  invest- 

estry  is  the  establishment  of  State  forests,  ments  in  tree  planting  and  other  measures  of 

Their   objects   are  to   protect   areas  which  silviculture.     Private  owners  arc,  however, 

should  be  kept  under  forest  cover  for  the  becoming  interested  and  in  many  cases  arc 

regulation  of  stream  flow  and  prevention  of  studying  where  they  can  improve  the  pres- 

crosion,  to  furnish  a  demonstration  in  forest  ent  methods.    They  will,  however,  be  handi- 

management  for  private  owners,  and  to  pro-  capped    in    their   efforts  until   they   receive 

vide   an   assured   supply   of   timber.      New  proper  help  from  States  in  fire  protection  and 

York  takes  the  lead  in  acreage  of  State  for-  other  ways. 

ests.    Its  reservations  aggregate  over  one  and       Forest  conservation  is  a  public  necessity. 

one-half  million  acres,  and  the  policy  is  to  The  protection  of  stream  flow,  the  preven- 

increase  the  area  very  largely.     The  State  tion  of  erosion,  and  provision  of  a  permanent 

has  a  vigorous  State  O^mmission  and  com-  supply  of  forest  products  are  required  for 

petcnt  force  of  foresters.     Pennsylvania  fol-  the  public  welfare.    It  is  the  National  Gov- 

lows,  with  a  reservation  of  nearly  a  million  ernmcnt  and   the   States  which   must  take 

acres.     Other  States  that  have  started  the  the  lead.     There  is  a  responsibility  on  the 

policy  of  acquiring  State  forests  are  Cali-  part  of  forest  owners  to  use  every  practicable 

fornia,     Colorado,     Connecticut,     Indiana,  means  to  prevent  waste  and  to  conserve  the 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min-  productivity  of  the  forests,  and  avoid  such  a 

nesota.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ten-  management  of  their  property  as  would  re- 

nessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.    The  total  suit   in    injury  to   others.      On    the   other 

area  of  State  forests  now  approximates  two  hand,  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  fu- 

and  three-quarter  million  acres.  turc  and  securing  other  public  benefits  must 

A  further  duty  of  the  States  Is  to  enact  be  shared  by  the  States  and  the  National 

reasonable  laws  of  taxation.     The  problem  Government. 
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TpHE    Lloyd-George    program    of    public  from    that    day    to   this.      But    for    interest 

^       finance,    whose    promulgation    a   year  charges  imposed  by  Camperdown  and  Tra- 

ago  precipitated  the  most  remarkable  fiscal  falgar    and    Waterloo,    Air.    Lloyd-George 

controversy  in  the  history  of  modern  Eng-  would  have  had  ample  means  a  year  ago  for 

land,  was  the  logical  outcome  of  a  situation  the  paying  of  pensions  to  the  aged  and  the 

which  has  long  been  in  process  of  develop-  building  of  new  Dreadnoughts  without  the 

ment.    Speaking  broadly,  it  was  during  Eng-  necessity  of  additional  taxation  at  all.     ' 
land's  twenty-two-year  contest  with  republi- 

1?  J        \uU   XT        1  4.U   4.  ^kl  „«  A    STARTLING    INCREASE    IN    NATIONAL 

can  France  and  with  Napoleon  that  the  na- 
tion was  started  upon  the  career  of  indebted-  expenditures 
ness,  public  expenditure,  and  augmented  British  fiscal  history  since  181 5  falls  into 
taxation  which  has  led  straight  to  the  fiscal  two  principal  periods,  divided  roughly  by 
complications  of  the  present  day.  the  year  1890.  The  first  was  distinctively 
The  struggle  with  the  French  was  easily  an  era  of  retrenchment  and  reform;  the 
the  costliest  of  all  modern  wars.  Upon  it  second  has  been  that  of  enormously  increased 
Great  Britain  expended  the  sum  of  £831,-  expenditure,  augmented  indebtedness,  and 
500,000  ($4,157,500,000), — very  much  fresh  taxation.  Between  1815  and  1885 
more  than  the  aggregate  outlay  of  the  na-  the  transactions  of  the  Exchequer  were  on 
tion  upon  all  other  wars  in  which  it  has  a  scale  far  surpassing  anything  known  prior 
had  a  part  since  the  times  of  Oliver  Crom-  to  the  French  wars,  but  compared  with 
well.  The  consequence  was  threefold.  In  those  with  which  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
the  first  place,  the  national  debt,  which  in  is  familiar  they  appear  petty  enough.  Ex- 
1792  stood  at  £237,000,000,  was  augmented  cept  during  the  Crimean  War,  the  largest 
by  upwards  of  £622,000,000.  In  the  sec-  item  handled  was  regularly  the  interest  on 
ond  place,  there  was  a  great  leap  upward  the  public  debt.  As  late  as  1841,  at  the  ae- 
on the  part  of  ordinary,  recurring  expendi-  cession  of  the  ministry  of  Robert  Peel,  the 
tures.  After  181 5  the  army  and  navy  called  aggregate  national  expenditure  was  but 
for  an  outlay  of  from  three  to  four  times  the  £53,750,000  ($268,750,000).  Under  Glad- 
amounts  allocated  to  these  services  ^n  Pitt's  stone's  tenure  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1853,  it 
frugal  budgets  prior  to  the  war;  while  the  was  £55,500,000.  Eighteen  years  later, 
annual  interest  charge  upon  the  debt  had  during  Gladstone's  first  premiership,  it  was 
come  to  be  no  less  than  £32,000,000,  or  up-  £69,500,000,  and  in  1880-81  it  stood  at 
wards  of  twice  the  total  public  expenditure  £80,900,000,  or  not  much  over  half  what 
for  all  purposes  in  1792.  A  third  conse-  it  is  to-day.  During  this  period  the  outlay 
quence  of  the  war  outlay  was  the  piling  up  upon  the  army  and  navy  grew  but  slowly. 
of  taxation  beyond  all  precedent,  so  that  a  In  1841  the  cost  of  both  was  only  £15,500,- 
yield  of  £19,260,000  in  1792  had  been  000,  and  until  the  eighties  the  military  out* 
raised,  by  1815,  to  £74,500,000.  And  al-  lay  rarely  exceeded  fifteen  millions  and  the 
though  after  the  restoration  of  peace  there  naval  ten. 

was  some  remission  of  taxation,  so  that  by        In  the  period  covered  principally  by  the 

1818  the  yield  had  been  reduced  to  £59,500,-  two   Salisbury   ministries   of    1886-92    and 

000,  far  the  larger  part  of  the  burden  im-  1895- 1900  there  came  a  profound  change, 

posed  by  the  costs  of  the  French  wars  has  in  the  direction,  chiefly,  of  a  very  great  in- 

bcen  carried  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  realm  crease  of  national  expenditure,  entailing  not 
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only  a  checkinp;  of  reform  but  the  adoption  where  more  striking  illustration   than   that 

of  radical,  and  sometimes  questionable,  poli-  aflForded  by  the  history  of  the  British  Strug- 

cies    respecting    taxation    and    the    national  gle  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.    When, 

debt.      In    1 880-81    the   public   outlay   was  on  October  20,   1899,  Sir  Michael   Hicks- 

£80,900,000;  in   1885-86  it  was  £88,773,-  Beach  presented  to  Parliament  his  first  esti- 

000;  by  1893-94  it  had  risen  to  £91,303,-  mate  for  this  war,  the  Government  proposed 

000;  by  1895-96,  to  £97,764,000;  in  1896-  to  conclude  the  contest  within  four  months 

97,  for  the  first  time  in  an  era  of  peace,  it  with  an  army  of  50,000  men  and  at  a  cost 

passed    the    hundred-million    mark;    and    in  not  to  exceed  £10,000,000.    As  a  matter  of 

1898-99,  on   the  eve  of  the  Boer  War,  it  fact,  the  war  occupied  two  years  and  a  half; 

stood  at  £108,150,000.  it  brought  into  service  250,000  British  sol- 
diers; and   it  cost  the  nation  an  aggregate 

EFFECT   OF   THE   GROWTH    OF   MILITARISM  e        '        ^,^       o^,^  .^^^^^^  1      •  P- 

or  more  than  £212,000,000,  exclusive  of  in- 

The   foremost   factor   in   this   remarkable  terest  charges,  pensions,  and  an  increase  of 

record  was  the  rapid  growth  of  outlays  on  "  ordinar}'^ "    expenditure    directly    traceable 

the  army  and   navy  consequent  upon  a  re-  to  the  war  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  well 

vival  of  imperialism.    The  increase  upon  the  above  £250,000,000  ($1,250,000,000). 
army  was  comparatively  slow,  the  total  mili-        The  annual  outlay  was  far  in  excess  of 

tary  outlay  being,  in  1879-80,  £15,025,000;  that  upon  any  other  war  in  which  the  Eng- 

in  1884-85,  £18,600,000:  in   1894-95,  only  lish  people  has  at  any  time  been  engaged. 

£17,899,000;  and  in  1898-99,  £20,815,000.  All  the  circumstances  attending  the  contest 

With  the  navy  it  was  otherwise.     During  conspired  to  make  it  an  expensive  one,  but 

the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  when  France  the   necessary   costs   were   enormously   aug- 

was    England's    principal    continental    rival,  mented  by  the  laxity  and  incompetence  of 

the   customary   British   policy   had   been   to  the  War  Office  and  of  officials  in  the  theater 

maintain  a  naval  establishment  50  per  cent,  of  hostilities.    The  means  of  carrying  on  the 

more    powerful    than    that   of   the    French,  war  were  obtained  from  three  sources.    The 

Until  1885  the  vote  for  the  navy  was  regu-  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  1 900-02 

larly  much  smaller  than  that  for  the  army,  yielded  £9,288,000;  increased  taxation, — on 

Then  came  a  change.     In   1884-85  a  series  tea,  tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  sugar,  coal,  glu- 

of  bold  strokes  devised  by  Bismarck  brought  cose,  corn,  and  flour,  with  an  addition  of  jd, 

to  the  German  Empire  a  colonial  dominion  in  the  pound  on  incomes, — produced  £53,- 

comprising  an  area  of  a  million  square  miles  208,000;  while  borrowing, — in  the  form  of 

and  a  population  of  ten  to  twelve  millions,  treasury    bills.    Exchequer    bonds,    consols, 

The  realization  that  Germany,  not  content  and    a    National    War    Loan, — aggregated 

with  her  marvelous  industrial  development,  £150,173,000,  or  more  than  71  per  cent,  of 

proposed  to  attain  the  status  of  a  great  colo-  the  total. 

nial  and  naval  power  imparted  to  British  im-  The  consequence  was  serious.  The  na- 
perial  policy  a  stimulus  whose  effect  was  im-  tional  debt  was  increased  by  £159,000,000, 
mediately  apparent.  The  t^'o-power  naval  so  that  in  1906  it  stood  at  £789,000,000. 
standard  was  instituted  and  expenditures  Upon  the  nation  had  been  imposed  a  bur- 
upon  the  Admiralty  began  to  soar.  In  den  of  fresh  taxation  amounting  to  upwards 
1885-86  the  outlay  went  beyond  thirteen  of  £35^000,000  a  year.  The  price  of  con- 
millions.  In  1888-89  ft  all  but  reached  sols,  already  falling  before  the  war,  under- 
seventeen  millions;  in  1895-96  it  was  £19,-  went  a  great  slump.  Worst  of  all,  there 
724,000;  in  1897-98,  £24,068,000;  and  in  came  an  enormous  increase  in  national  cx- 
1898-99,  £26,000,000.  In  the  space,  there-  penditure  which,  though  following  in  direct 
fore,  of  thirteen  years  the  cost  of  the  navy  line  the  development  of  fiscal  extravagance 
was  practically  doubled,  and  since  1895  t:he  since  1890,  was  occasioned  at  least  in  part 
outlay  upon  the  naval  establishment  has  by  the  war.  In  1898-99,  the  last  normal 
regularly  exceeded  that  upon  the  army.  vear  before  the  war,  the  total  outlay  of  the 

THE   BOER  WAR  f^'T'     T     ^'"^''SO.OOO.        In      1899" 

1900    the    ordinary   recurring   expenditure, 

"  War,"  declared  Gladstone  upon  one  oc-  quite  apart  from  the  direct  costs  of  the  war, 

casion,  "suspends  ipso  facto  every  rule  of  was    £110,722,000;    in     1900-01,    it    was 

public  thrift  and  tends  to  sap  honesty  itself  £116,355,000;  in    1901-02,  £125,792,000; 

in  the  use  of  public  treasure."    Of  the  essen-  in  1902-03,  £136,483,000;  in  1903-4,  £140,- 

tial  truth  of  this  assertion  one  will  find  no-  966,OCX);  in  1904-05,  £141,406,000;  and  in 
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1905-06,  the  last  year  of  the  Unionist  ad-  far  as  conditions  have  permitted.  Address- 
ministration,  it  was  £142,032,000.  The  ing  themselves  resolutely  to  the  task  of  debt 
war  period  added  between  four  and  five  mil-  redemption,  they  have  reversed  the  Unionist 
lions  to  the  interest  on  the  fixed  and  floating  poliqr  of  diverting  sums  from  the  Sinking 
debt  and  over  four  times  that  amount  to  the  Fund  to  pay  for  unproductive  "  works  " 
cost  of  armaments.  (public  buildings,  barracks,  etc.)  ;  they  have 
Upon  the  restoration  of  peace  there  was  a  refused  to  borrow,  even  for  the  maintenance 
widespread  and  insistent  demand  for  the  re-  of  the  navy;  and  in  four  years  they  have 
mission  of  taxation,  and  in  the  budget  pre-  contrived  to  redeem,  out  of  the  returns  of 
sented  by  Mr.  Ritchie  on  April  23,  1903,  taxation,  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of 
a  good  beginning  in  this  direction  was  made,  nearly  forty-seven  millions,  effecting  an  an- 
The  lowering  of  the  income  tax  from  the  nual  interest  saving  of  a  million  and  a 
war  rate  of  is.  3d.  to  iid.,  together  with  a  quarter. 

series  of  repeals  and  reductions  of  duties,  With  respect  to  the  public  expenditures 
struck  off  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  mil-  results  have  been  less  auspicious.  After  a 
lions.  Unfortunately  the  Government  did  slight  dropping  back  in  1906-07  the  succes- 
not  find  Itself  in  a  position  to  continue  the  sive  Liberal  budgets  have  stipulated  expendi- 
program.  In  1904  Mr.  Ritchie^s  successor  tures  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Unionist 
reimposed  imposts  to  the  extent  of  nearly  outlays  prior  to  1906.  The  climax  has  come 
five  millions  and,  beyond  a  reduction  oiF  the  in  the  memorable  budget  of  1909-10,  which, 
tea  duty  from  8d.  to  6d.,  no  relief  was  forth-  in  its  original  form,  provided  for  an  ex- 
coming  in  1905.  Such  a  record,  in  an  era  penditure  of  £165,000,000, — almost  twenty- 
when  trade  was  depressed,  unemployment  five  millions  in  excess  of  the  sum  carried  by 
rife,  pauperism  growing,  and  social  reform  the  last  budget  formulated  by  the  Balfour 
apparently  at  a  standstill,  had  an  exceedingly  administration.  The  Liberal  defense  is  three- 
bad  effect.  The  public  took  insufficient  ac-  fold.  The  debt  is  being  paid  off  at  an  un- 
count  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  taxation  precedented  pace.  The  sentiment  of  the  na- 
imposed  between  1899  and  1903  had  been  in-  tion  has  compelled  vaster  outlays  upon  the 
dependent  of  the  war  and  had  not  been  in-  navy  than  were  dreamed  of  even  half  a 
tended  to  be  repealed  upon  the  establish-  decade  ago.  And  the  inauguration  of  the 
ment  of  peace.  Still,  the  Government's  ex-  program  of  social  reform,  to  which  the  Lib- 
hibition  of  prodigality  very  justly  alienated  erals  are  thoroughly  committed  and  to  which 
the  great  taxpaying  middle  classes  and  the  the  Unionists  arc  clearly  not  averse,  has 
upshot  was  the  overwhelming  triumph,  in  meant  inevitably  the  swelling  of  the  budget 
the  elections  of  January,  1906,  of  the  but  by  items  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  the  most 
lately  demoralized  Liberal  party.  notable   as  yet  being  the   old   age   pension 

THE    LIBERALS'    ATTEMPT    AT  'f^'^''  "^   ^^'  <=«**'"8  >»  P«^«  upwards 

RFTRENCHMENT  "J  "^"^^    """'""*   \  ^^^^  ,''"*•    ^"^    ""JVCrsal 

admission,  certain  to  involve  eventually  an 

The     Campbcll-Bannerman     government  outlay   of    from    t^vo    to    three   times    that 

came  into  power  with  a  clear  mandate  from  amount. 

the  nation  to  do  certain  things.     High  in  By  all  odds  the  biggest  task  with  which 

the  list  stood  (i)  the  halting  of  public  ex-  it  has  fallen  to  the  Liberal  administrations 

travagance  and  the  effecting  of  substantial  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  As- 

retrenchment  in  national  expenditures;  (2)  quith  to  wrestle  has  been  the  readjustment 

the  remission  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  of  the  public  revenues.     Obligated,  on  the 

twenty-four     millions     of     Unionist     taxa-  one   hand,   by   the   most   explicit   campaign 

tion  still  on  the  statute  books;  (3)  the  reform  pledges  to  remit  Unionist   taxes,  yet  con- 

of  the  discredited  army;  (4)  the  undertak-  fronted,  on  the  other,  by.  fast  growing  ex- 

ing  of  an  elaborate  program  of  social  im-  penditures,  the  Government  has  found  itself 

provemcnt,  comprising  old  age  pensions,  the  in    an    increasingly    embarrassing    position, 

relieving  of  unemplo3rment,  the  overhauling  With  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  experi- 

of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  liberation  of  encc    two    fundamental    convictions    were 

education  from  ecclesiastical  entanglements;  gradually  evolved:  (i)  that  the  redemption 

and    (5)    the   unequivocal   maintenance   of  of  the  debt  and  the  growth  of  outlays  upon 

free  trade.  armaments  and  social  reform  mean  inevit- 

During  their  four-year  tenure  of  office  the  ably  that   the  aggregate   yield   of   taxation 

Liberals  have  carried  out  this  program,  in  so  must  be  steadily  increased,  and  (2)  that  pub- 
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lie  justice  absolutely  requires  a  redistribution  was  so  to  regenerate  the  fiscal  system  that, 

of  the  burdens  hitherto  imposed  upon  the  with  never  a  resort  to  the  tempting  conti- 

tax-paying  population  of  the  kingdom.  nental  expedient  of  borrowing,  and  without 

Between    1906   and    1909   an  honest  at-  an    appreciable   slackening  of   the   pace   at 

tempt  was  made  to  redeem  campaign  prom-  which  the  nation  in  recent  years  has  been  dis- 

ises.     The  duty  of  a  shilling  per  ton  on  encumbering    itself    of    indebtedness,    there 

exports  of  coal  was  removed,  the  tea  duty  should  yet  be  available  at  all  times  a  public 

was  lowered  by  a  penny,  the  sugar  duty  was  revenue  whose  expansion  might  be  depended 

reduced   by  half,   the  registration  fee  of  a  upon  to  parallel  the  growth  of  the  national 

shilling  per  quarter  upon   imported   grains  outgo.     That  this  meant  fresh  taxation,  in 

and   flour  was   remitted,   and   a  substantial  some  form,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  there  was 

reduction  was  made  in  the  tax  upon  earned  nobody,  in  Government  or  Opposition,   to 

incomes  under  £2000.     The  total  of  these  deny. 

remissions  reached  something  like  ten  mil-  The  resources  of  the  British  Exchequer 

lions.     In  1907  a  step  was  taken  toward  an  fall  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are 

increased  taxation  of  wealth  by  the  levy  of  or  are  not  derived  from  taxation.  The  aggre- 

a  graduated  death  duty  on  estates  of  £150,-  gate  receipts  in  1908-09  were  £151,578,300. 

000  and  upwards.    The  yield,  however,  was  Of  this  amount  £127,550,000,  or  approxi- 

but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  the  necessity  mately  84  per  cent.,   arose   from  taxation; 

of   heroic   measures   grew   constantly  inore  the  remaining  twenty-four  millions  were  the 

apparent.  product  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services, 

^..^  TT^^r^  ^T^^«^,.  «TTr>..,.^  crown  lands,  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  a  va- 

THE   LLOYD-GEORGE   BUDGET  .  _        r        .    '       .                 r^^^                        ^      # 

nety  or  minor  items.     The  aggregate  from 

At  last  there  came,  a  year  ago,  the  Lloyd-  taxation  was   distributed   among  the  seven 

George  budget.     The  cold  logic  which  lay  great  categories  of  British  imposts  as  fol- 

behind  that  remarkable  document  was  sim-  lows:  customs,  £29,200,000;  property  and 

ply  that  more  revenue  must  be  had,  and  that,  income  tax,  £33,930,000;  estate  duties,  £l8,* 

in  the  rebalancing  of  the  tax  burden,  what-  370,000;  house  duty,  £1,900,600;  and  land 

ever  is  lopped  off  at  one  point  must  more  tax,  £730,000.    As  taxes  upon  consumption, 

than  be  made  up  at  some  other.    A  record-  customs  and  excises  must  always  fall  with 

breaking  public  expenditure  of  £152,292,000  most  weight  upon  the  masses.    The  yield  of 

during  the  year  just  closing  gave  promise  of  these  two  groups  of  imposts  in  1908-09  was 

being  succeeded  in  the  forthcoming  year  by  £62,850,000,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-half 

an  outlay  of  no  less  than  £165,500,000.    In  of  the  total  Exchequer  receipts  from  taxa- 

1908-09  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  had  tion.    The  burden  imposed  by  the  other  five 

aggregated  £151,578,300,  leaving  a  deficit  categories  was  borne  predominantly,  in  some 

of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million.     It  cases  exclusively,  by  the  well-to-do  and  the 

was  computed,  however,  that  on  the  basis  of  wealthy. 

existing  taxation  the  revenue  for  the  coming  For  the  meeting  of  the  impending  deficit 

year  was  not  likely  to  exceed  £148,390,000,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  broadening  of  the 

which  meant  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  basis  of  public  revenue,  the  Lloyd-George 

a  shortage,  unprecedented  except  in  time  of  budget,  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 

war,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  on  April  29,  1909,  proposed  two  expedients. 

seventeen  millions.  The  first,  of  a  presumably  temporary  nature, 

Inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  expenditure  was  a  reduction  of  three  millions  in  the 

was  occasioned   principally  by   the  old-age  amount  customarily  deposited  every  year  in 

pension  system,  the  expansion  of  the  navy,  the  Sinking  Fund,  leaving  the  sum  to  be 

and  other  projects  broadly  concurred  in  by  allocated  to  the  service  of  the  debt  twenty- 

both  of  the  great  political  parties,  there  was  five  millions  instead  of  twenty-eight.    The 

only   the  slenderest   ground   for  supposing  second,  clearly  intended  to  be  permanent, 

that  the  national  outlay,  once  raised  to  the  comprised  a  series  of  far-reaching  modifica- 

prospective  level,  would  ever  again  fall  be-  tions  in  the  existing  tax  system  calculated  to 

low  it.     Rather  the  outlook  was  that  the  produce,  in  1909-10,  not  less  than  £12,000,- 

swift  rise  of  expenditures  virould  go  on  and  000;  in    1910-11,   £16,195,000;  and   idti^ 

that  in  years  to  come  it  would  prove  pro-  mately,  £17,700,000.    Except  the  imposts  on 

ductive  of  other,  and  even  larger,  deficits,  land  values  and  on  petrol,  together  estunated 

The  immediate  need  was  to  provide  for  the  to  yield   less   than   a   mfllion   pounds,   the 

seventeen  millions,  but  the  bigger  problem  budget   carried    no    taxes   whatever 
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were  absolutely  new.     Increases  of  existing  of  building  for  the  future  by  broadening  the 

imposts,  however,  were  many  and  large.  basis  of  productive  taxation,  but  also  of  im- 

The   changes   introduced   in   the   various  posing  upon  wealth, — the  landholding  class 

categories  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  in  particular, — a  larger  proportion  of  the  tax 

( I )  Customs, — an  increase  of  8d.  per  pound  burden  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  bear, 

on   tobacco   and   of   3s.   9d.   per   gallon   on  Contrary  to  Lord  Rosebery's  dictum  and 

potable  spirits,  with  a  new  duty  of  3d.  per  the  opinions  of  many  more  or  less  disinter- 

gallon  on  motor  spirits  (estimated  to  yield,  ested  people,  the  budget  is  not  revolutionary, 

in  all,  in   1909-10,  £2,640,000)  ;    (2)    Ex-  It  is  clearly   in   harmony  with   the   funda- 

cise-spirit  duties  imposed  as  under  customs,  mental  lines  of  fiscal  development  during  the 

an    increase    on    motor-car    licenses,    and    a  past  sixty  or  seventy  years.     Prior   to  the 

higher  scale  of  duties  on  all  grades  of  liquor  break-down  of  the  protective  system  at  the 

licenses  (with  an  estimated  aggregate  yield  middle   of   the   last   century   British   public 

this  year  of  £2,760,000) ;   (3)    Estate  and  revenues  were  derived  almost  wholly  from 

death  duties, — an  increase  from  i   to  2  per  customs  and  excises,  or,  in  other  words,  from 

cent,  in  the  settlement  estate  duty,  together  indirect  taxes.     Since  about  1850,  however, 

with    a    sweeping    rearrangement    of    death  the   tendency  in   Britain,  as  in  most  other 

duties  so  that  the  rates  hitherto  prevailing  nations,  has  been  distinctly  toward  the  in- 

shall  be  applied  to  correspondingly  smaller  cjease  of  imposts  which  are  direct  in  their 

estates  (to  yield  at  present  £2,850,000,  and  operation.     The  income  tax,  introduced   in 

eventually  £6,320,000)  ;  (4)  Income  tax, —  England  by  Pitt  in  1797,  abolished  in  18 16, 

the  tax  on  earned  incomes  up  to  £3000  to  and  revived  by  Peel  in  1842,  has  become  a 

continue  unchanged,  but  on  all  unearned  in-  cornerstone    of    the    fiscal    system,    yielding 

comes,  and  on  earned  incomes  of  more  than  more  than  any  other  single  source  of  revenue. 

£3000,  the  rate  to  be  raised  from  is.  to  is.  The  death  duties,  remodeled  in  the  nineties, 

2d.  in  the  pound;  also  a  graduated  super-  have    grown    steadily    in    importance,    and 

tax  of  6d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  over  even  the  taxation  of  land,  while  involving, 

£5000  (to  yield  £3,500,000,  and  eventually  as   contemplated    in    the   budget,   a   funda- 

£6,300,000);  (5)   Land  taxes, — comprising  mental    shift    in    the   method   of    reckoning 

(a)   a  general  increment  value  duty  of  20  values,  is  in  itself  no  new  thing.     Without 

per  cent.,  payable  at  the  owner's  death  or  by  any  means  confining  his  projects  to  im- 

whcn,  by  sale  or  lease,  he  actually  realizes  posts  aimed  at  wealth,  Mr.   Lloyd-George 

the  unearned  increment,  (b)  a  10  per  cent,  has  proposed  what  amounts  simply  to  an  ad- 

revcrsion  duty  upon  any  benefit  accruing  to  vance,  albeit  a  big  one,  on   a  road   alone: 

a  lessor  from  the  termination  of  a  lease,  (c)  which  the  nation  has  already  been  moving 

a  tax  of  IS.  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value  during  at  least  two  generations, 

of    undeveloped     land     (agricultural     land  The  social  aspects  of  the  Lloyd-George 

being  wholly  exempt),  and    (d)    a  similar  budget  have  already  been  presented  in  this 

duty  on  land  containing  minerals  (the  four  Review    (August,    1909) ;  likewise  an   ac- 

to  yield  but  £500,000  in  1909-10,  but  ulti-  count  of  the  spirited  national  elections  which 

mately  somewhat  more);  and    (6)    Stamp  the  fiscal  controversy  precipitated    (Febru- 

taxcs,— comprising  duties  on  conveyances  or  ary,  1910).    The  financial  year  just  closing 

transfers  of  property,  on  securities  transfer-  has   been   the  most   remarkable  on   record, 

able  by  delivery,  and  on  contract  notes  (to  The    budget   was   presented    on   April    29. 

yield  at  present  £650,000,  and  subsequently  During  the  larger  part  of  the  ensuing  seven 

£1,450,000).  months  the  Finance  bill,  based  on  the  budget 

resolutions,  was  debated   in  the  Commons. 

THE  BUDGET  NOT  REVOLUTIONARY  ^hc  bill  passed  thc  lowcr  chambcr  on  No- 

Of  the  enormous  amount  expected  even-  vembcr  4,  by  a  vote  of  379  to  149.    Four  days 

tually  to  be  realized  from  the  budget's  im-  later  it  had  its  first  reading  in  the  Lords, 

posts,  practically  a  third  is  to  be  the  product  On  November  22  Lord  Lansdowne  finally 

of  the  new  estate  and  death  duties,  fully  a  moved  its  rejection,  ''  until  it  has  been  sub^ 

third  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  income  tax,  mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  " ; 

and,  leaving  out  of  account  the  liquor  duties,  and  on  November  30  the  rejection  was  car- 

which  .fall  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  ried  by  a  majority  of  275.    Then  followed 

well-to-do,  customs  and  excises  are  to  play  the  dissolution  and  the  ordering  of  new  elec- 

but  an  unimportant  part.    The  budget  was  tions.     In  the  meantime  the  finances  of  the 

framed  with  the  avowed  purpose,  not  merely  nation  were  in  an  anomalous  state.     The 
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resolutions  of  the  Commons  under  which,  as  position  of  the  Lloyd-George  proposals  to- 

has  long  been  customary  in  such  cases,  the  day  will  withdraw  them  permanently  from 

new  imposts  were  collected  in  anticipation  the  field  of  public  controversy, 
of   the   final   adoption   of   the   budget,   had  _ 

1   '\   Ji   I       4.U     £     r.-  A  .     C  THE  TARIFF   AGITATION 

failed  for  the  nrst  time  on  record  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  two  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  inescap- 
houses.  Strictly  speaking,  the  imposts,  hav-  able  problem  of  tariff  reform.  On  the 
ing  fallen  short  of  legalization,  could  no  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  results  of 
longer  be  collected,  and  payers  of  the  reve-  the  recent  elections  afford  any  convincing 
nues  in  question  were  entitled  to  restitution,  evidence  of  the  alleged  conquest  of  the  nation 
The  native  good  sense  of  the  British  people,  by  the  protective  principle.  Still,  there  can 
however,  saved  the  day,  and  by  tacit  under-  be  no  question  that  in  the  years  that  lie  im- 
standing  the  imposts  continued  to  be  paid,  mediately  ahead  the  complicated  tariff  issue 
pending  the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  situ-  is  going  to  be  inextricably  intertwined  with 
ation.  Great  Britain  presents  therefore  the  every  phase  of  the  fiscal  problem  in  the 
interesting  spectacle  of  a  nation  which,  with  United  Kingdom.  The  position  which,  in 
no  legally"  adopted  budget  at  all,  has  gone  general,  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
through  an  entire  year  without  any  impair-  have  assumed  is  that  the  imposition  of  pro- 
men  t  of  her  obligations  and  with  no  ill  tective  duties  would  not  merely  safeguard 
effects  upon  her  public  credit.  British  industry  against  foreign  competition 
The  adjustment  remained  to  be  made  by  but  would  produce  additional  revenue  ade- 
the  new  Parliament,  on  the  occasion  of  quatc  to  meet  the  deficits  for  which  Mr. 
whose  opening,  February  2i,  the  Speech  Lloyd-George  has  sought  to  make  provision 
from  the  Throne  called  attention  to  the  fact  through  the  taxation  of  wealth, 
that  while  the  expenditure  authorized  by  the  xta^tat  ^^rr^^  *«- 

i^T>i-  ^  !>•        Ji-«—  J   4.U-  THE  NAVAL  OUTLAY 

last  Parliament  was  being  duly  incurred  the 

revenue  required  to  meet  it  had  not  been  There  will  be  vexatious  questions,  too,  re- 
provided  by  the  imposition  of  taxation,  so  specting  public  expenditure.  The  Asquith 
that  "  arrangements  must  be  made  at  the  government  has  started  the  nation  upon  a 
earliest  possible  moment  to  deal  with  the  gigantic  program  of  social  reform.  The  end 
financial  situation  thus  created.'*  Proposals,  no  one  can  foresee.  The  possibilities  of  cost 
it  was  also  announced,  were  to  be  laid  before  are  limitless.  No  less  insistent  are  die  rap- 
the  Lords  "  to  define  the  relations  between  idly  growing  demands  in  behalf  of  the  mili- 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  secure  the  tary  and  naval  establishments.  According 
undivided  authority  of  the  House  of  Com-  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in 
mons  over  finance."  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Commons  last  April,  the  outlay  upon 
the  immediate  problems  are  ( i)»the  adoption  Dreadnoughts  alone  in  1910-11  will  be  £11,- 
by  the  new  Parliament  of  a  retrospective  000,000,  and  in  1911-12  £12,000,000  as 
budget  for  1909-10  and  a  prospective  one  for  compared  with  £5,109,000  during  the  cur- 
1910-11,  and  (2)  an  unequivocal  definition  rent  year.  The  naval  estimates  for  1910-11, 
of  the  fiscal  prerogatives  hereafter  to  be  published  by  the  Admiralty  on  the  9th  of 
vested  in  the  lower  chamber.  the  past  month,  provide  for  an  expenditure 
Whatever  the  present  outcome.  Great  of  more  than  £40,000,000, — an  increase  of 
Britain's  future  promises  to  be  filled  with  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  over  that  of 
fiscal  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  the  1909-10.  That  the  armament  prospect  is 
issues  involved  in  the  Lloyd-George  budget  really  formidable  may  be  indicated  by  the 
will  not  be  easily  or  quickly  settled.  There  fact  that  the  London  Times  has  lately  ad- 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  Liberal  program,  vocated  in  all  seriousness  the  early  floating 
once  put  in  operation,  will  not  be  subjected  of  a  naval  loan, 
to  sweeping  revision,  or  be  discarded  alto-  „„^  «....  ^     « 

-u  u        ..k     4,  X  *U  r4.-^«1       k-^'  THE   BANK  OF   ENGLAND 

gether,  when  the  turn  of  the  political  wheei 

shall  bring  into  power  the  elements  at  pres-        Other  questions,  of  a  more  technical  n»- 

ent  in  opposition.     There  is  no  nicer  ques-  ture,  are  impending.    One  of  them  is  the  re- 

tion   within   the  entire   range   of   practical  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England.   Every 

statecraft  than  the  adjustment  of  fiscal  ob-  patriotic  Englishman  regards  the  Bynk  at 

ligation  among  the  social  and  industrial  ele-  the    greatest    financial    institution    in    the 

ments  that  compose  a  great  nation,  and  one  world.  In  some  respects  it  is  such.  But  it  falk 

is  not  to  imagine  that  any  conceivable  diV  very  far  short  of  being  a  broadly  national 
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establishment  like  the  Bank  of  France  or  the  cept  banks  and  other  large  holders.     The 

Reichsbank  of  Germany.     It  is  not  so  demo-  prevailing  undemocratic  system  is  distinctly 

cratic  in  the  range  of  its  operations  as  the  disadvantageous,  and  some  day  it  will  have 

one,   or  so  directly   associated   with    public  to  be  modified. 

enterprise    as   the   other.      It    is   rnerely    a        ^^^  xat.ox's  financial  strength 
private  mstitution,  with  some  public  lunc- 

tions.  It  has  established  very  few  branches.  If,  however,  the  problems  are  big,  the  re- 
Its  operations  are  hampered  by  Peel's  regu-  sources  of  brain  and  brawn  and  purse  are 
lation  to  the  effect  that  for  all  notes  issued  seemingly  inexhaustible.  In  recent  years 
in  excess  of  the  authorized  circulation  the  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  foolish  talk 
bank  must  maintain  an  unimpaired  stock  of  about  the  supposed  decadence  of  Britain, 
gold.  Furthermore,  the  Governor,  whose  Not  a  few  Englishmen  have  themselves 
control  over  the  bank  is  of  the  most  far-  fallen  into  grave  doubts  on  the  subject.  As 
reaching  nature,  holds  office  for  but  two  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nation  never  possessed 
years,  and  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  con-  elements  of  strength  equal  to  those  of  to- 
tinuity  of  policy.  day.     A  population   of  twenty  millions   in 

„  ._  1 815  has  increased  to  one  of  forty-four  mil- 

GOVERNMENT   LOANS    NOT    POPULAR  ^.     ^        y        ,0...     ..u  .•      »  1    .  j 

lions.  In  18 1 5  the  nations  accumulated 
Still  another  subject  calling  for  attention  wealth  was  under  £3,000,000,000;  as  late 
is  the  conditions  under  which  the  British  as  1845  it  was  only  £4,000,000,000;  in 
debt  is  carried  by  the  investing  public.  At  1882,  according  to  Mulhall,  it  was  £8,720,- 
the  close  of  1908  it  was  estimated  that  con-  000,000;  to-day  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
sols  representing  the  national  debt,  then  from  £12,000,000,000  to  £15,000,000.000. 
amounting  to  £750,000,000,  were  held  by  The  yearly  addition  to  this  accumulated 
only  200,000  persons  (an  average  of  £3750  wealth  in  18 15  was  £60,000,000;  to-day  it 
each),  whereas  the  French  debt  of  £1,000,-  is  £300,000,000,  or  six  times  as  much. 
000,000  was  held  by  4,000,000  persons  The  total  foreign  investment  of  British 
(averaging  £250  each).  British  consols  subjects,  almost  a  negligible  quantity  a  hun- 
were,  and  still  arc,  held  principally  in  large  dred  years  ago,  is  now  estimated  at  £2,700,- 
blocks  by  banks  and  other  corporations.  000,000,  upon  which  there  is  an  annual  in- 
Thcir  purchase  and  sale  are  ordinarily  come  of  not  less  than  £140,000,000.  Dur- 
prompted  by  circumstances  affecting  large  ing  the  past  six  years  the  placement  of  Brit- 
quantities  simultaneously,  with  the  inevitable  ish  capital  in  foreign  countries,  largely  sus- 
result  of  frequent  and  wide  fluctuation,  pended  during  the  previous  decade,  has  been 
France,  on  the  contrary,  has  wooed  sys-  resumed  on  a  stupendous  scale,  greatly  to  the 
tematically  the  small  investor.  Bonds  are  improvement  of  foreign  trade,  and  dis- 
issued  in  very  small  denominations  (as  low  tinctly  to  the  encouragement  of  public  and 
as  2  francs  in  case  of  the  3  per  cent.  Per-  private  thrift.  At  least  a  hundred  millions 
petual  Rente)  ;  certificates  of  stock  held  are  were  invested  abroad  in  1908,  and  approxi- 
in  all  cases  issued  to  the  holders,  and  divi-  mately  the  same  amount  in  1909.  These  are 
dends  arc  paid  by  coupons  which  can  be  merely  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  evidences 
cashed  anywhere.  The  consequence  is  a  re-  of  the  financial  power  of  the  nation.  Of 
markable  stability  of  prices.  The  British  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  British  people  to 
Government  issues  no  certificate  to  the  stock-  support  a  government  twice  as  lavish  as  any 
holder,  and  transfers  of  stock  can  be  effected  yet  on  record  there  can  be  not  the  remotest 
only  by  personal  attendance  at  the  Bank  of  doubt.  Assuming  that  the  principles  of  rea- 
England  in  London  or  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland  sonable  economy  are  to  prevail,  the  one 
in  Dublin,  or  by  the  troublesome  and  ex-  towering  question  is  as  to  how  the  public 
pensive  method  of  power  of  attorney.  The  burden  may  best  be  adjusted  so  that  the  15 
fundamental  reason  why  British  consols  are  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  receives 
not  popular  with  the  masses,  as  the  French  50  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  and  pos- 
rente  unquestionably  is,  is  that  the  British  sesses  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
authorities  have  never  made  an  effort  to  ren-  aggregate  wealth  may  be  made  to  bear  its 
der  their  securities  attractive  to  anybody  ex-  just  share. 
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WANTED-AN    AMERICAN   JUSTINIAN 

npHK  February  issue  of  the  law  magazine,  decisions  do  and  must  increase  with  bewilder- 

1       the  Green  Ba,.  is  unique  in  devoting  ^^^^  ^^^^U    •  ;  ^J^^^l'^X 

Its  contents   entirely   to   one   subject.       1  his  Legislatures,  and  the  public  are  burdened  with 

subj'ect,    of    the    highest    Importance   to    the  the  effort  to  lind  what  is  the  law  and  to  apply 

members   of   the   legal   profession   and    (did  it. 

they  but  know  it)   of  equal,  if  not  greater,  One  of  the  ablest  justices  of  the  Supreme 

importance    to    the    public   themselves,    Is   a  Court  of  the  United  States  asserts: 

proposal  to  arrange  and  publish  an  American  ^^.^^^  additional  day  of  judicial  duty  brings 

Corpus  Juris, — that  Is,  a  complete  statement  to  me  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  absolute  neces- 

of  the  entire  body  of  American  law  on  the  sity  of  some   system  of  orderly  and   scientific 

lines  of  Justinian's  Pandects.     The  need  of  classification    of   the    great    mass    of    confused 

such  a  work  has  been  felt  through  more  than  ^               *                    1 1     j    i 

a  century  of  our  hIstor>'.     James   Wilson,  J^dge  Dillon  frankly  declares: 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  This  colossal  body  of  case-law  is  wholly  un- 

dependence  and  also  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  organized    and   even    unarranged.    .    •    •    The 

'1;^         *      ,      Tj   .     J   o             !-•        liTiL  infinite  details  of  this  mountainous  mass  m  its 

Court  of  the   United   States,  himselt  began  existing  shape,— bear  me  witness,  ye  who  hear 

the  "  Herculean  task,"  and  actually  assem-  me,— no  industr>'  can  master  and  no  memory 

bled    1702  statutes.     Referring  to  the  con-  retain. 

fused  mass  of  statutes,  as  they  then  existed,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  hinted 

he   characterized    them    as   "  crowded    with  above,  this  matter  is  just  as  vital  to  the  pub- 

multlfarlous,  sometimes  with  heterogeneous  He  as  to  the  lawyers;  for,  so  long  as  the 

and  disjointed  circumstances  and  materials,  latter  admit  their  inability  to  determine  what 

Hence  the  obscure,  and  confused,  and  em-  the  law  really  is,  litigation  is  bound  to  be 

barrassed  periods  of  a  mile  with  which  the  needlessly  expensive  and  delays  unavoidable^ 

statute   books    are    loaded    and    disgraced."  The    plan    for    the    preparation    of    the 

During  the  years  that  have  passed  since  Wil-  Corpus  Juris,  set  forth  in  the  Green  Bag,  is 

son's  day  our  case-law  has  multiplied   and  the  result  of  many  conferences  between  Dr. 

our  statute  law  has  increased  to  such  an  ex-  James  De  Witt  Andrews,  for  a  long  time 

tent  that  in  19 10  a  former  president  of  the  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 

American  Bar  Association,  the  Hon.  Fred-  Committee   on   Classification   of   the   Law; 

erick   W.    Lehmann,   of   St   Louis,   is  con-  Dean  George  W.  Kirchway  of  the  Columbia 

strained  to  describe  the  situation  as  follows:  Law^  School,  and  Lucien  Hugh  Alexander  of 

"  If  an  American  wishes  to  know  the  laws  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.    These  gentlemen  pro- 

his  country  he  must  turn  to  several  hundred  pose  to  "  block  out,  with  the  ablest  expert 

volumes  of  statutes,  several  thousand  volumes  gj^jce  obtainable,  the  entire  field  of  the  law 

of  reports  of  adjudicated  cases  and  almost  as  ,           1     •     1        *.           r     1      •/:     ^• 

many  more  volumes  of  text-books,  commenting  ""^er  a  logical  system   of  classification,  so 

upon  and  expounding  the  statutes  and  the  cases  that  when  the  work  is  published  the  law  on 

...    but  the  rule  by  which  he  is  to  be  gov-  any  particular  point  may  be   readily  ascer- 

crned  in  any  transaction  is  somewhere  in  that  tained." 

confused  mass  of  legal  lore,  and  it  is  so  plain  *    u^^^j  ^x  ^au^^^    ««*  ^^^^^a:^,^  .^.r.^ 

and  so  simple  that  it  is  his  own  fault  i^  'e  does  .    ^  board  of  editors,  not  exceeding  seven, 

not  find  it  or  does  not  understand  when  he  has  is  to  be  formed,  as  also  a  board  of  associate 

found  it."  editors.     The  former  would  have  final  con- 

Of   other   testimonies   to   the    imperative  trol  over  every  editorial  matter  about  which 

need  of  such  a  work  as  that  proposed,  the  differences  of  opinion  might  by  any  possi- 

Green  Bag  furnishes  a-plenty.    We  can  cite  bility  arise;  and  the  latter  would  be  chiefly 

only  a  few.    Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  of  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  text.    For 

New  York,  says :  the  board  of  editors  men  like  the  late  James 

Statutes  are  enacted  by  thousands  each  year  Barr  Ames,  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School, 

in  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures.    Judicial  and  Prof.  John  Wigmore,  of  Chicago,  are 
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suggested.  There  would  be  besides  an  ad-  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Corpus 
visory  council  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  Juris  can  be  produced  in  about  twenty  vol- 
the  strongest  men  in  the  profession,  both  on  umes  of  looo  pages  each,  and  that  the  cost 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  men  who  would  would  be  approximately  $6<X),ooo,  includ- 
not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  actual  ing  payments  to  the  various  boards  and  ex- 
work  of  authorship  or  editorship,  but  would  penses  of  printing  and  binding.  For  this 
give  the  producers  of  the  work  their  test  sum  5000  sets  of  the  work  could  be  placed 
advice  concerning  any  point  on  which  they  on  the  market  (less  500  for  review  pur- 
might  be  consulted.  But  a  further  board,  by  poses)  at  the  moderate  price  of  $7.50  per 
way  of  insuring  accuracy,  is  provided  for,  volume,  or  $150  per  set.  It  is  believed  that 
namely,  a  board  of  criticism,  to  be  composed  within. two  years  of  issue  the  45CX)  sets  would 
"  of  at  least  icx)  and  perhaps  200  selected  be  sold  and  that  there  would  be  thereafter 
from  among  the  ablest  lawyers  on  the  bench,  a  steady  sale,  so  that  the  work  would  more 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  law  faculties."  than  pay  for  itself  and  leave  a  credit  balance. 


PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.  C.— A  CITY  BUILT  TO  ORDER 

T^HE  city  of  Prince  Rupert,  in  British  Co-  If  is  owing  to  this  excellent  harbor  that 

lumbia,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  Prince  Rupert  came  into  existence.     When 

the  old  saying,  "  The  exception  proves  the  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

rule."     Usually  lines  of  railroad  arc  con-  Railway  was  decided  upon,  this  harbor  was 

structed  in  order  to  provide  transportation  chosen  for  its  western  terminus,  a  city  with 

for  settled  districts  and  to  connect  populous  terminal  facilities  for  a  railway  and  wharves 

cities.     The  case  of  Prince  Rupert,  says  a  for  steamships    was  called    into   existence; 

writer  in  Canadian  Life  and  Resources,  otherwise  there  would  never  have  been  such 

is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  in  the  history  ^f^^J?^  ^''"^^^  ^."P^^^  ^"  ^^^  ™^P  ^*  C^": 

of  the  continent  of  this  course  of  development  ada»      Ihe  town  site  covers  2000  acres,  of 

being  reversed;  for  here,  instead  of  the  railway  which  not  a  yard  had  been  surveyed  four 

being  built  for  the  city,  the  city  is  being  created  years  ago.     To-day  there  is  already  a  popu- 

for  the  railway.     Prince  Rupert  possesses  the  \  ^'         t  .^^^^^        j  •*.  •             •             -ji         a 

unique  distinction  of  a  city  "made  to  order."  l/tion  of  4000,  ^d  it  is  growing  rapidly.    A 

The  promptness  and  thoroughness  with  which  dock  600  by  80  feet,  a  hospital,  a  schoolhousc 

the  order  is  being  filled  is  one  of  the  most  re-  to  cost  $30,000,  a  new  post-office,  and  other 

markable  industrial  facts  of  this  generation.  necessary  buildings  arc  being  constructed  by 

Prince  Rupert  has  known  nothing  of  the  the  government.    Soon  a  new  steamship  line 

process  of  evolution  incidental  to  the  growth  to  the  Orient  is  to  be  inaugurated, 

of  most  cities.    In  the  ordinary  course  of  dc-  Prince  Rupert  is  exceptionally  well  situ- 

velopment  the  hamlet  or  the  coast  settlement  ated  as  regards  the  natural  resources  of  the 

grows  into  a  village;  after  a  few  years  the  territory,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water, 

village  becomes  a  town ;  time  passes,  and  the  Wc  read : 

town  has  developed  into  a  city.     Prince  Ru-  Nearly  all  of  these  British  Columbia  waters 

pert  after  an  infancy  of  a  few  weeks  jumped  teem  with  commercial  fish,  for  which  there  are 

practically  into  manhood.     The  new  Cana-  ^jide  ^d  profitable  markets.    .    .    .    Some  of 

a:^^  ^:«^/«-kfl«.  ;-  v^:^^  k.,;u  iu-  «k^,.«.  k«u  these  fisheries  close  to  Pnnce  Rupert  are  now 

dian  city  that  is  bcmg  built  lies  about  half-  ^^^^  operated.    For  instance,  12  miles  south  of 

way  betweeiy  Vancouver  and  Skagway,  and  the  new  city  is  the  Skeena  River,  one  of  the 

about  thirty  miles  south  of  Port   Simpson,  most  productive  salmon   rivers  in  the  world, 

on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  ^^^^''e  approximately  200,000  cases  of  salmon 

are  put  up  each  canning  season,  exceeding  m 
Here  an  arm  of  the  sea  extends  well  inland,  value  $1,000,000,  these  canneries  giving  employ- 
encircling  what  is  known  as  Kaien  Island,  and  ment  to  at  least  5000  people.  Other  similar  in- 
shut  o£E  from  the  sweep  of  the  ocean  by  Digby  dustries  will  spring  up  along  the  coast.  The  basis 
Island.  Between  these  islands  lies  the  main  of  all  this  business  will  be  Prince  Rupert,  and 
channel  of  the  land-locked  harbor.  The  inlet  upon  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
between  the  islands,  and  which  reaches  inland  Railway  the  products  of  these  fisheries  will  be 
beyond  them  for  a  considerable  distance,  forms  shipped  east  over  that  railway  from  Prince 
the  harbor  of  Prince  Rupert.  .  .  .  The  en-  Rupert  Whaling  is  another  industry  that  will 
tire  harbor  from  the  entrance  to  the  extreme  have  its  basb  here,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
end,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  is  entirely  free  from  more  whales  abound  and  have  been  taken  in 
rocks  or  obstructions  of  any  kind,  and  is  of  a  the  waters  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
sofiicicfit  depth  to  afford  good  anchorage.  .    .    .    than  in  anv  other  waters  of  the  woHd. 
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During  the  winter  whales  ahound  in  the  waters  of  the  Dominion,  and  has  direct  connection  with 

of  the  harbor.     The  waters  of  this  part  of  the  every  center  of  Canadian  population  and  activity. 

coast  are  also  well  stocked  with  cod,  herring.  From  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific  will  come  and 

and  oolachan.  go  steamships  from  the  Old  World  of  Europe 

The  timber  industry -has  a  great  future  be-  -2,^.  *^^  ^t^"  °^^^^  T'i'^r^  ^^a-  ^T"S  *    *    ; 

,  .     .        ,         ..i  ii«o  «  fe  vt*i.  *  T\\\s  nnmense  work  of  Canadian  development 

fore    It    in    the    vicinity    of    Prince    Rupert,  ^jn  ^ake  of  Prince  Rupert  one  of  the  doorways 

Within  lOO  miles  radius  of  the  city  there  is  of  the  Dominion  through  which  will  flow  not 

much    good    spruce,    besides    hemlock    and  «"ly  much  of  the  trade  of  Canada  but  a  large 

cedar.     Lumbenng  operations  have  already  y^Tan^  Chi'n^/^^n'd^  lla'^   ""'^   ''°"'"^'  """^ 
begun,  and  a  large  sawmill  costing  $200,000 

has  been  installed.  And  to  this  remarkable  made-to-order  city 
But,  after  all,  it  is  not  on  the  natural  re-  will  come  ships  from  the  East  and  from  the 
sources  of  the  district  that  the  future  of  West,  bringing  silks  and  rice  and  manufac- 
Prince  Rupert  will  depend.  As  the  Canadian  tured  products  and  building  material,  and  the 
writer  puts  it:  thousand  and  one  things  needed  in  a  young 
Down  to  the  wharves  of  Prince  Rupert,  jut-  city,  and  taking  away  lumber  of  which  it  is 
ting  out  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  estimated  there  is  enough  to  supply  twenty- 
will  come  the  tracks  of  a  railway  that  on  the  £„_  ^riic  «t;«-K  «ii  *.u-.  i^^o  «.k«,r  ,^««  /»„♦  ^^A 
other  side  of  the  continent  begins  at  the  shore  ^""^  ™'"f  w""  «"  *"«  l°gs  they  can  cut  and 
of  the  Atlantic,  which  traverses  the  whole  widtli  market  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 


FRENCH    CHARACTER    AND    THE    RECENT 

FLOODS 

T  JNDER  the  quaint  title,  **  A  Corner  mans,  English,  Slav,  Spaniards,  and  Italians, 
^^  of  the  French  Soul,**  M.  Jean  Finot  — unite  to  vaunt  her  esprit  and  genius." 
contributes  to  La  Revue  (Paris)  a  somewhat  Here  was  a  great  calamity  that  burst  upon 
remarkable  study  of  the  French  character  as  the  country,  deranging  its  life  and  profound- 
tested  by  the  trials  incident  to  the  recent  ly  stirring  its  conscience.  **  It  is  in  adversity 
floods.  The  article  is,  as  might  have  been  that  we  are  especially  able  to  judge  the 
expected,  laudatory  throughout ;  and  the  worth  of  our  soul."  France  has  known  what 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  glowing  terms  in  it  is  to  be  immersed  literally  in  misfortune, 
which  it  is  couched  by  a  foreword  which  All  the  qualities  of  her  soul,  hidden  or  asleep, 
reads  as  follows:  have  awakened  with  a  surprising  force. 
.  ,    ,     ^       ^  ,       ^                        ,.  And,  "  before  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  peo- 

.rllT^t^-^X^o^'  He?TesUn;  L°emed  P'^  ^^^l  ^^f  .f.ury  of  the  hostile  forces  of 

to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Germany.    .    .    .  nature,  the  civilized  world  is  inclined  anew 

What  did  Europe  do?    Sadly  surprised,  indig-  to  respect  France  and  the  French." 
nant   or   indifferent,   but   always   inactive,   she        !„  the  concert  of  universal  homage  there 

allowed  events  to  take  their  course.    But  an  m-  •    „^.  ^  c;«*t1«  a\^^^^a»^^  ^^4-^ .  «,*i««  u  ««^ 

vincible  power  rose  on  the  horizon.    Redoubt-  ^^  not  a  single  discordant  note;  and      if  one 

able  and  imperceptible,  she  formed  numberless  may  allude,    writes  M.  Fmot,     to  the  appre- 

battalions  and  breathed  into  them  a  power  of  ciations  which  were  especially  dear  to  France, 

heroic   resistance.     Where  there  was  nothing,  they  were  those  of  the  German  press."     It 

'"''''^r':;:^!  :::i.^i'%^f.ll  Z'^y-.  has  ;  comprehended  the  grandeur  and  the 

beneficent  and  all-powerful,  that   arrested  the  nobility  of  the  eltorts  of  an  entire  country. 

march  of  the  enemy,  and  imposed  on  him,  with  It  has  done  more :  it  has  noticed  them  with 

admiration   for  the   conquered,  a  recoil   from  perfect  tact."     Max    Nordau's    remark    is 

;:t;Ld1oS'TF;r„cr'*'"'     ''  ""  *"'  ?-if<»'  ^o  ^heeffect  that  "  One  must  speA 

in  the  case  of  France  of  a  triumph  of  organ- 
Much,  says  M.  Finot,  has  been  written  ization,  of  order,  and  of  love  for  one's  neis^- 
about  the  soul  of  France.  Her  adversaries  bor."  The  same  moralist's  opinion  in  Ac 
themselves  "  have  rendered  homage  to  her  Vossische  Zeitung  is  cited :  "  The  Frendi 
secular  virtues.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  people  have  given  evidence  of  not  only  a  very 
country  in  the  world  of  which  the  acts  and  high  civilization  but  also  of  a  very  high 
achievements  are  more  admired  or  mcfre  ex-  moral  worth.  Foreigners  have,  it  is  true, 
tolled.    The  writers  of  all  countries, — Gcr-  quitted  the  capital  in  danger;  but  there  is" 


k'. 
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probably  not  a  single  Parisian  who  could  be  laboring  classes;  the  danger  of  epidemic,  the 

accused  of  simUar  desertion."  disorganization  of  certain  essential  factors  in 

rx^      e       '        .  11  J  J    L  *  the  every-day  hie  of  the  city, — such  as  the  un- 

ITie   foreign  journals  have   recorded   but  derground  railways,  and  electric  installations,— 

few  of  the  acts  of  heroism  and  self-denial  on  there  is  one  great  source  of  consolation,  namely, 

the  part  of   the   Parisians,   old   and   young,  the  small  loss  of  human  life. 

great  and  small,  victims  and  witnesses,  wom-  This  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  negli- 
en  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  leisured  gible  when  compared  wuth,  for  instance,  the 
class.  Before  the  common  enemy  there  was  volcanic  eruption  of  Saint  Pierre  on  the 
no  longer  disunion.  To  the  many  dangers  island  of  Martinique  or  the  earthquake  at 
that  threatened  four  millions  of  persons  it  Messina.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  even  an 
was  necessary  to  oppose  a  program  born  of  a  approximate  calculation  of  the  actual  money 
marriage  of  the  firm  will  of  government  loss  entailed  by  the  disaster.  At  the  same 
with  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  on  the  part  time,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  holds  that  it  is 
of  the  whole  population.  Victor  Hugo  once  "  desirable  to  challenge  many  of  the  state- 
spoke  of  certain  days  when  "  every  citizen  ments  that  have  appeared  to  the  effect  that 
should  be  a  soldier  and  every  traveler  a  the  national  wealth  has  been  seriously  dimin- 
sailor."  During  the  days  of  the  recent  dis-  ishcd,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
aster  Paris  was  peopled  with  none  but  sol-  tract  large  public  loans  to  cover  the  expendi- 
diers  and  sailors.  M.  Finot  narrates  some  of  tures  involved."  Whereas  the  London  Times 
the  instances  of  heroism  when  the  flood  was  put  the  total  money  loss  at  a  milliard  of 
at  its  worst :  francs,  and  the  Financial  Times  at  750  mil- 
Here  some  poor  laborers  had  worked  all  day  lion  francs,  the  Economiste  editor  considers 
at  the  barriers.  When  offered  compensation  for  that  a  half-milliard  is  nearer  the  correct  fig- 
the  da/s  work  they  refused  the  money,  one  of  ^re.  "Thus,"  he  writes,  "the  calamity  is 
them  saynig:  It  is  for  solidarity,  for  fellow-  £-.i.«*.u^  J  j*u  -.•• 
ship."  There  a  manner,  his  clothes  in  tatters,  ^^f  «*  *<>se  that  a  great  and  rich  nation  is 
who  had  just  saved  in  his  boat  the  tenth  victim,  able  to  sustain  without  succumbing,  and 
Being  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  without  experiencing  a  prolonged  financial 
efforts,  he  replied :  "It  is  my  part  to  save  men,  embarrassment." 
as  it  is  yours,— ^turning  to  a  young  w^oman  in 

tears,— to  weep."     A  servant  brings  her  petty  Reforesting  the  Republic 

savings,  amounting  to  forty  francs,  to  a  mined 

family,  and  is  away  before  the  mother  of  the        There    is,    however,    another    preventive 

family   surrounded  by  her  little  children  can  measure,  which  M.  Lcroy-Bcaulicu  considers 

offer  her  thanks.     The  soldiers  were  not  con-  ^^  i^r^^*.^^*.  *u«-.  u«  j«.JL*^1  „  «-««,«*-  «^: 

tent  with  merely  doing  their  duty:  They  dis-  ^  important  that  he  devotes  a  separate  arti- 

tributed  their  rations  to  the  starving  children  cle  to  it;  and  this  is  nothing  less  than  the 

and  slipped  coins  into  the  hands  of  the  needy,  reforestation  of  France.     It  is  known  that 

In  the  homes  of  the  upper  classes  similar  f^^f"  9''"l "^^  i".^"*  V^A?"^!"^  "^''^ 

acts  of  self-sacrifice  were  to    be    witnessed.  ^""'T^  °    '  '  */  '"J**'  ^- "^'*^!u'^^^i 

Hotels  and  apartments  were  converted  into  **  *«  bcginnmg  of  modem  times  the  wooded 

hospitals  and  refuges.     Delicate  women  un-  "^  were  much  more  extensive  than  to-day. 

dwtook  the  most  thankless  and  unpleasant  }^  "*  calculated  that  the  wooded  surface  for 

*  JL     -«;^^««  -.  .^u  ^k.,^^««.:^*«    «  /.rv/xin^iec.  ^"^  whoic  or  Trance  at  the  present  time  is 

tasks,  cvmang  a  seli-abncgation,  a  coolness,  %    ^     ^  ^        l-l-l  i-.i 

and  an  intelligence  that  were  simply  admi-  ''"*  '7  per  cent     which js  much  too  little 

rable.    Organizations  for  the  care  of  the  sick  ^^^''^'''^tVM^  !^"'  "T  u '""""^''1 

1  ^  J  -4.    i^'««  •-.  *k-  ^^,,..0-  hectares.     1  hat  this  reduction  of  the  wooded 

and  the  needy  came  into  being  m  the  course  ..        ,  .  •  i_ 

M  -   t^...   u« .-«    ,«:*u   ^.,^^7  ^^rsM»^,^  fr^r-  ^reas  is  an  evil  and   an   impoverishment  is 
of  a  tew  hours,  with  every  appliance  tor  ,,       j    •  ^  j         j    i.  /^- 

,'^  ^„^  -.k-.  „,^,u  -«#^,.c«.-j7r»  «-if«i  generally  admitted;  and  that  in  consequence 

carrying  out  the  work  entrusted  to  tnem.  r  ^u*   j  /       ^  ^-      n     j    u       i_ 

^    ^  or  this  deforestation  floods  have  become  more 

Lsssons  of  th«  Flood  frequent  and  more  disastrous  can  easily  be 
_,      ,      -^    .      .          1      1        r.            .  demonstrated.     In  the  region  of  the  south 
To  the   Pam    journal,   the  /^onomiste  ^f  p^^„^^  ^,^^^^  inundations  arc  most  ire- 
Fran^au    of  which  he  is  the  dwtinguishcd  ^^^^^    ^^^j^^^    ^j^,^^^    ^^j    devasUtuiff, 
editor,  M.  Paul  L^rc^-Beaulicu  has  contrib-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^;, 
utcd  a  scncs  of  valuable  papers  on  the  losses  ^^^  j„  ^^  condition.     Several  societies  of 
and  the  lessons  of  the  inundation.    He  says:  foresters  have  taken  up  the  question  of  re- 
in the  midst  of  all  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  foresting  the  country,  whidi  is  not  wtdiout 
flood,  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  the  pro-  some  difficulty  as  regards  the  rights  of  pri- 
pnetors  of  cottages  and  the  petty  tradesmen  m  -«„--.,^      A*  ♦wT  »«*a«»4.  ^JL.^^  «  k:ii 
the  fubiiierged  quarters,  many  of  whom  have  vate  owners.    At  the  present  moment  a  biU 

lost  their  all;  the  loss  of  work  sustained  by  the  awaits  the  authorization  of  the  French  Par- 
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liament  for  the  creation  of  about  3 1 ,000  hec-  The  government  would  have  to  pay  for  the 

tares  of  new  forests ;  and  if  each  year  a  sim-  lands    obtained    from    private    owners,    but 

ilar  extension    were   made    in    about   thirty  the  expense,  according  to   M.   Leroy-Beau- 

years    it    would    be    easy    to    double    the  lieu,  need  not  exceed  six  millions  of  francs 

present     extent    of    the    domanial    forests,  annually. 


ARE  WE  LOSING  THE  USE  OF  OUR  HANDS  ? 


S 


IR   FREDERICK   TREVES   writes   in  working  simultaneously.     Lace-making  tells 

the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  an  the  same   story;   even   the   shoemaker,   who 

extremely  interesting  article  under  the  above  is    an    artist    in    his    way,    has    gone    the 

heading.     It  is  the  latest,  but  by  no  means  same  road: 

the  last,  palinode  sung  over  the  gradual  sub-       ^he  old  craftsman  may  mourn  the  loss  of  his 

jection  of  man  to  the  machme.     More  and  finished  steel,  but  he  must  be  proud  to  think  that 

more  the  machine  encroaches  upon  the  do-  even  in  the  making  of  the  uppers  of  a  boot  it 

main  of  the  human,  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves  needs  some  sixteen  machines  to  do  what  was 

points  out  with  n,uch  pathos  the  extent  to  l°rtI!'^'olV^ec?heW^oTr's^tIl^e^rpS^*l 

which  the  supremacy  of  the  machme  is  lead-  of  the  lapstone.    Eyelet  holes  are  fashioned  at 

ing  to  the  decadence  of  the  race.    That  men  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  minute.    Buttonholes 

have  no  longer  many  physical  qualities  which  ?^<^  "^»^«  ^nd  finished  by  one  machine,  while  the 

,.-r»..o   A^.r^\^^^A   ;«   «.u-  \-4— ^^  ^^A   ^«...«:«   ^i  buttons  are  fastened  on  by  another.    A  final  en- 

x^ere  developed  in  the  stress  and  stram  of  ginc  actually  links  together  with  a  stitch  the  two 

their  savage  life,  he  says,  is  admitted:  boots  of  a  finished  pair.    Here,  then,  as  in  the 

The   man    of   to-day   is   inferior,    in   certain  daintier  art  of  glove-making,  is  there  an  irre^ 

points,  to  the  savage  who  made  the  flint  imple-  P^''^*^^^  ^^^^  *"  *^«  "^^  °^  ^^^  ^^"^s. 
ments.    It  is  safe  to  assume  that  neolithic  man        Needle-making  used  to  be  a  fine  handi- 

was  keener  of  sight  and  hearing  and  fleeter  of  e.      ^1.       ^iT    j  x*    -  ^  *u    £ 

foot  than   is   the   present   inhabitant   of   these  ^!^^*^'  needing  the  deftest  use  of  the  fingers, 

islands.      He    surely,    too,    possessed    greater  Now  needles  are  all  made  by  machines : 

powers  of  endurance.  wt.^u  1  *       •       t        j       ^  ^t.  ^ 

*^  With  regard  to  pms,  I  need  not  say  that  one 

And  the  process  of  decadence  is  still  going  machine  provides  them,  complete  with  heads  and 

on.     Sir  Frederick  Treves  says  the  marvel-  P9^"V^'  ^\,;.^'^   ^^^^   of  about  two  hundrcda 

•  •ii/^,      ,       J        i^i  1       1        1  minute.    Wire  enters  the  machine  at  one  end 

ous  skill  of  the  hand,  which  was  developed  and  comes  out  as  pins  at  the  other.    A  still  more 

by  our  ancestors,  is  being  lost  by  their  de-  ingenious  apparatus  sticks  pins  in  formal  rows 

generate  descendants.     "  We  are  compelled  into  the  paper.    So  here,  again,  there  is  no  need 

to  own   that  the  human  being  is, — in  one  ^*  hands. 

particular  at  least, — showing  signs  not  of  So  it  is  with  everything  else.  In  car- 
advancement  but  of  decay."  Sir  Frederick  pcntry,  machines  have  almost  superhuman 
points  out  that  typewriters  destroy  the  use  powers.  Paper-making  and  book-binding,  as 
of  fine  caligraphy  and  sewing  machines  de-  a  means  of  hand  culture,  have  practically 
stroy  fine  sewing.  In  his  own  profession  ceased  to  exist.  Wood-engraving  and  linc- 
"  surgery,  as  a  pure  handicraft,  reached  a  engraving  have  vanished,  and  with  them 
point  of  perfection  prior  to  these  great  have  gone  thousands  of  skilled  artists.  Bui 
changes,  to  which  point  it  does  not  now  it  is  not  only  in  the  finer  uses  of  the  hands 
attain."  that  the  machine  is  doing  its  devastating 
This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  machine  work.    There  are  a 

as  to  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  which  thousand  and  one  machines  which  are  taking  the 

allows  the  surgeon  to  take  time.  place  of  human  muscles.    Handicraftsmanship 

The  simpler  crafts  are  all  disappearing,  is  not  concerned  with  the  steam  navvy  w  steam 

Cr^:r^r^;r.rr   o«^    ^..^...r.'^.*    iry^   i^^^»^^^    k«.,-*  shovel,  With  thc  trcnch-excavatmg  machine  or 

Spinning   and   weaving,    for   instance,   have  ^^^  tr^.feiier.  with  the  rock-drill  or  the  pnen- 

vanished,  and  with  them  have  vanished  the  matic  riveter.    It  only  need  be  noted  that  these 

nimble  sensitiveness  of  the  hands  of  thousands  machines  do  not  tend  to  improve  the  physical 

of  men  and  women  in  this  country.     The  development  of  man. 

knitting  machine  has  destroyed  the  training        We  arc  evidently  on  the  down  grade,  but 

for  the  hand  supplied  by  thc  knitting  needle.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  says  that  it  may  be 

Embroidery  has  gone  the  same  road.    By  the  only  for  a  period,  and  the  decline  is  tempo- 

Heilmann  embroidery  machine  one  inartistic  rary.     The  loss  is  none  the  less  great  and 

person  can  guide  frorp,«8o  to  14Q  needles,  regrettable. 
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THE  GERMAN  PRESS  BUREAU 

A    MOST  useful,  impartial,  and  well-in-  same  .words  to  all  callers,  and  questions,  which 

"^       formed  article  is  that  which  Mr.  G.  "1?^  ^  freely  put,  ranging  beyond  the  bounds  of 

\T     iir-ii*  /T?   1         •       i\  i:      I-  this    commumque    are    answered, — or    not    an- 

V.     Williams     ( Lulenspiegel ) ,    one    ot    the  swered,— according  to  the  instructions  previously 

American    correspondents    at    Berlin,    con-  issued  tp  the  Press  Bureau.    Another  important 

tributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  on  the  function  of  these  hard-worked  officials,  which 

subject  of  the  German  Press  Bureau.  "^"^^  "^*  ^^  M^^^i^r* ''  ^^ V^^^Pf  ^t^^^"  ^J  ^^l' 
A  n/r  -iTT'ii*  tcr  for  the  North  German  Gazette,  which  daily 
German  newspapers,  says  Mr.  Williams,  pieces  a  certain  portion  of  its  space  at  the  dis- 
are  too  numerous  to  be  profitable.  With  posal  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Many  of  the  in- 
few  exceptions  they  cannot  afford  to  main-  spired  telegrams  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  too,  are 
tain  an  expensive  foreign  telegraphic*  corre-  ^"^^^"  *"  ^^^  ^^"^  Bmv^^m. 
spondence.     The  majority  of  the  papers  are        ^'''  Williams  says: 

...  ,  xi-tij  jx't-  To  the  government  the  Press  Bureau  is  un- 
accordingly  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  questionably  a  valuable  instrument,  for  it  is  the 
semi-official  news  agency  for  the  first  news  at  keyboard  of  that  great  organ,  public  opinion,  of 
home  and  abroad.  The  telegrams  of  the  scmi-  ^^^^^  ^^e  newspapers  are  the  stops.  It  is  not 
official  agency  are  submitted  to  the  government  German  policy  to  ride  too  ruthlessly  over  public 
for  ycrification  before  being  published  and  opinion  at  home,  but  to  direct  it  gently,  to  guide 
hence  are  subject  to  delay  or  even  total  sup-  j^  j^  ^i.^  path  desired  by  the  government,  and, 
pression.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  For-  ^^^^  ^^^\^  t^ke  advantage  of  passing  popular 
cign  Office  exercises  a  very  considerable  control  sentiment.  To  the  newspapers,  too,  the  Press 
over  the  news  service,  and,  m  holding  what  is  e^^eau  is  useful.  As  I  have  shown,  under  exist- 
practically  a  monopoly,  forces  the  newspapers  to  -  conditions  in  Germany,  it  is  well-nigh  indis- 
apply  to  the  official  channel,  which  is  the  Press  pensable.  Pace  those  tilters  at  German  wind- 
tsureau.  mills  to  whom  everything  appertaining  to  the 
The  German  Government,  says  Mr.  Wil-  Wilhelm-Strasse  reeks  ot  brimstone,  I  would 
Hams,  keeps  an  extremely  watchful  eye  on  ?ver  that  the  Press  Bureau  is  also  useful  to  the 

the  press  both  at  home  and  abroad.  ^T'^  ^^-l'    ^^\J^'''^}''''^a\  °/  I  ""^""^V 

y    ^  t^^   «  «•.  nw.*  V  «itu  M^iv/AVA.  where  a  visit  may  be  paid  at  definite  hours  to 

The  cuttings  forwarded  from  German  diplo-  make  inquiries  on  current  questions  is  a  prac- 

matists  and  consuls   abroad  are  sifted   at   the  tical  arrangement. 
Press  Bureau,  which  has  also  the  duty  of  read-         ^^     iir'ii'  i  n 

ing  and  clipping  the  German  newspapers:  on        ^^r.  Williams  sums  up  as  follows: 

home  and  foreign  topics  for  the  Chancellor  and       Even    discarding    our    non-German    glasses, 

on  foreign  affairs  for  the  Emperor.    The  cut-  through  which  the  Press  Bureau  assumes  a  hor- 

tings,  pasted  on  sheets  of  paper,  are  laid  before  rible,  inquisitorial  aspect,  it  must  be  admitted 

the  Imperial  Chancellor  or  the  Foreign  Sccre-  that  the   institution  is  reactionary  and  a  hin- 

tary,  and  are  returned  to  the  Press  Bureau  with  drance  both  to  the  ripening  of  the  German  to. 

marginal  notes  denoting  the  reply  to  be  given  to  political  maturity  and  to   the   advance  of  the 

eventual  inquiries  or  information  to  be  supplied  Empire  in  modem  political  development.     But 

to  the  representatives  of  the  inspired  Press.  the  Press  Bureau  is  so  much  part  and  parcel  of 

The  Press  Bureau  consists  of  three  officials  P«5''<^  "^«  ^"  Germany  that  much  water  will  flow 

^.11^         1,       ^j'<..uT?       •       r^r^  under  the  Spree  bridges  before  it  changes  its 

attached  to  and  located  m  the  Foreign  Office,  character,  still  more  before  it  is  abolished.    Be- 

They  must  be  at  their  desks  during  fixed  hours  fore  such  a  consummation  is  attained  the  Ger- 

twke  daily  to  receive  the  host  of  foreign  and  man  press  will  have  to  raise  its  standing  by  sheer 

native   journalists   who    call   at    the    Wilhelm-  force  of  its  own  efforts.    It  is  well  to  remember 

Strasse.    On  the  topic  of  the  moment  a  concise  that  the  German  Press  Bureau  has  kept  abreast 

statemetit  is  given  verbally  in  approximately  the  of  the  times  far  better  than  the  German  press. 


THE  RAILROADS  VERSUS  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

/^UR  g;allant  admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  Canal.  In  two  preceding  articles  Admiral 
^^  is  nothing  if  not  practical ;  and  any-  Evans  indicated  "  the  very  serious  uncertain- 
thing  that  he  iutt  to  say  compels  the  atten-  ties  about  the  canal  securing  such  consider- 
tion  of  the  American  public  In  Hamptons  able  share  in  international  trade  as  will  make 
Mag4uane  for  March  the  Admiral  puts  it  it  profitable  or  even  self-sustaining."  His 
squarely  up  to  the  people  of  the  United  last  paper  deals  with  the  "  relation  of  the 
States  to  decide  whether  or  no  the  railroads  canal  to  transcontinental  shipping  between 
shall  be  allowed  to  neutralize  the  enormous  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
advantages  which  should  accrue  to  the  coun-  United  States/'  which  is,  he  believes,  **  the 
try  from  the  construction   of  the   Panani:t  most  important  relationship  of  the  canal  to 
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the  people  of  the  United  States."    The  points  of  only  12  knots  per  hour  would  cover  this  dis- 

which  he  endeavors  to  make  plain  are,  in  his  |*'i"ce  in  eighteen  days.    ...    A  ship  of    16 

1  knots  speed,  such  as  those  now  used  m  the  West 

own  woras:  I„^li^.j,  f^^jt  trade,  would  make  the  trio  in  just 

First,  that  tho  amount  of  international  trade  ^o"rtecn  days.   .    .    .    Ihc  time  for  rail  freights 

for  ilic  canal  will  he  disappointingly  small  and  ^/'^'^^  '^'^  continent  vanes  from  twenty  to  sixty 

tntirely  unremunerative.  days. 

Second,   that   the   canal    nuist   compete  with        ^yith    regard    to    rates,    Admiral    Evans 
Suez,  which  can  give  dilierenlial  rates,  and  can  ^r^u         ^x:  ^         i.»        l  ^^^^^ 

even    make    free,    if    the    British    Government  ^^0^^^  figures  to  show  that  a  ship  of  60OO 

chooses,  any  given  trade,  thus  affording  most  tons  net  cargo  capacity  would  take  as  many 

effective  protection  to  British  shipping.  tons  of  freight  aS  24O  freight  cars  of  25-tOn 

Third,  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  a  dis-  capacity,  and  have  to  her  credit  on  each  trip 

appointmglv  small  impetus  to  our  foreign  trade,  t  '  r%     'n  ^  ^     xt        xt-     i    ««  ^u  \ 

Fourth,  (hat  its  chief  benelUs  to  us  as  a  na-  ^^^"^  V^^  a       ^""^'^ 

tion  will  be  in  lowering  freights  and  equalizing  sum  of  $3oO,000. 
transportation  conditions  between  different  sec-        The    Admiral    disclaims    any    "  populistic 

tions  of  the  country.    ^    ^         ,    ^  ^  'anti-railroad  "  sentiment  on  his  part,  but  he 

rifth.   that   the   methods   and   the   success  of  ,    1,       ,    ^  ^,  .         ,      ^  l        -j 

the  railroads  in  the  past  ui  suppressing  water  ho^ds  that  there  is  ^only  too  much  evidence 

comi)etition  justify  the  fear  that  the  same  pro-  that  the  railroads  *  tend  to  charge  all  they 

cedurc-  will  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  canal  do-  can  get  rather  than  what  they  must  have  in 

ing  its  true  work     Steamships  using  the  canal  ^^der  to  earn  fair  returns."     Laws  must  be 
mav  be  contmllcd  bv  the  railroads  and  rates  kept  ^    ,       1  .  ,        .1,       1  •     ^  ^1  m       j.     ^ 

so  'high  as  to  pr(»tect  the  rail  routes  in  their  enacted  which  will  subject  the  railroads  to 

high  charges.  heavy  penalties  for  practices  designed  to  luin 

Sixth,    that    this    sort    of    unrestrained    and  the   ocean   shipping.      There   must  be   rigid 

vicious  competition  can  be  prevented  by  rigor-  ^^^^^^^  of  railroad  rates,  both  State  and  in- 

ous  regulative  measures.  .      ^  ^        r^  1.        ^     1  ^  i_v  l  j 

Seventh,  that  in  order  to  assure  real  compc-  terstate.     Unce  such  control  was  established 

tition  between  the  canal  and  the  rail  routes,  the  and   such  laws  enacted,  capital  would  flow 

canal  should  be  toll-free.  into    the    shipping    business   and    steamships 

Eighth,  that  if  It  is  made  toll-free,  and  if  the  ...q^ij  -ji     multiply.      A   great   fleet   of 

necessarv  regulations  are  enforced  to  assure  ab-  ,  *^     •'    .  l*  ul-. 

solutelv  'free  and  honest  competition,  there  will  ^^^t  cargo<arrying  steamships  would  be  at 

have  to  be  built  to  handle  this  canal  business  a  once   needed ;   and    these   vessels   "  must   be 

great  number  of  fast  cargo-carrying  steamships,  built   in   American   yards,   sailed   under  the 

Ninth,  these  steamships  would  sail  under  the  American    flag,   and   be  subject   to   impress- 
American  Hag,  and  would  be  a  most  valuable  ...'   .  1       a         •  • 

auxiliary  to  our  navy  in  time  of  war.  ^^^"^  ^  auxiliaries  to  the  American  navy  in 

\\7       -  ^^^^v  «  <t,r^.r^r^r.r^  *     u  'A A  tiiiicofwar."    In  thc  Adminil's  view,  thls  IS 
We  are  spending  S400,ooo,cxx)  in  build-  r  .i_  •  V     ^l 

ing  the  canal,  and  as  the  commercial  justifi-  «"'=  f  ^\  ?'°**  important  reasons  why  the 

cation    for   this   expenditure   will   never   be  J^^^^  ™"«  ^^  '^^^'^  ^'^"^  ^f  "^^  '*  »  *fc 

I       J  •     «.u     •  ^  «;  -  ^x       ..  x«  «•«     *,«j^  duty  of  Congress  to  take  early  steps  to  make 
found  in  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade,         ^u  ^  v    u  n  i_    l       l  ^l       J^      n        j 

*  u     «  1-  -J  •    u-^-i:*.  *        •  J  ^-^♦;^  sure  that  it  shall  be  free  both  as  to  tolls  and 
It  must  be  realized  in  benefit  to  our  domestic         ^      ,        .  ,        ,  ,         ^  ..  .  • 

XT        •.  •        11  1  4.U  *.       «.^  as  to  the  right  of  honest  competition  with 

commerce,  rsow,  it  is  well  known  that  water  ^1         -i       j 

.1  1  M  1  the  railroads, 

transportation    is    cheaper    than    rail,    and         a^^ui/  x^u  iaj-i 

k    ^u  *.-4.-       •    X™     «j  xJ--  -.k-        As  to  the  defense  of  the  canal,  Admiral 

w^here  the  competition  is  free  and  fair  the  y  ,    ,  .  .       fk  *  th     li«if    th« 

water   route   will   always   take   the  business        ,  1     j  r  «<     l*  1.       mi  '^   '^ 

from  the  railroads.     Admiral  Evans  points  °"Jy   H>  ^4<^f*^"^      "^^'"^^  ^V"  P«"?"V  '*» 

out  that  we  have  allowed  the  traffic  to  be  *'«  "«5  '"  *''"<^  °*  *"  ^  u"!  il""  ^"^.t 

J  .         /  u     *u  -.  •  *-j  peace  is  a  strong  fleet  or  battleships  m  the 

driven  from  our  rivers  by  the  unrestricted  **  1     *•         j        \.l      •     ^u    n    •£   »> 

r  ..u        1      J       Ai.^      ^  u«  -  Atlantic  and  another  m  the  Pacific. 
competition  of  the  railroads.    Also,  we  have        t  i     -.     ^l  ^*        u  u 

,      1       ,  *•      *   ^u       X  -      vk^  4.        An  reply  to  the  question,  How  arc  such 

developed    our   continent   thus   far   without       ,         \^        ^u  -•       j     u        -^  u- 

.L       ul     I  -.u  -u-i-*--.      X  -.u     ^—4.-^4.  safeguards  as  those  mentioned  above  to  be 

thought  of  the  possibilities  of  the  greatest  ,     ^  j     ^u-  ^     ^ 

^      '      .  1   .    J  4.^      *k  4.     •     4.k-.  thrown     around     this     great    Government 

transcontinental   trade   route, — that  via  the  1  ^  ^u     aj    •    1  -k        k  1 

A.i     ^-     »k  1        J  »k-.  T3«^-,c^     T3*««  work?  the  Admiral  says  the  whole  matter 

Atlantic,  the  canal,  and  the  racinc.     rrop-  .    •    ^1     1      j      /  ^u  1       t         ^    *Tn.^ 

,  J    .k  1    k     ij     k  11  IS  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  vote.  The 

erly  managed,  the  canal  should  change  all  ^      r  ^t  1       1    ^  j  k  • :•- 

,  /      VT  *  ki         1     »•         •      *•  Za    •.,  servants  of  the  people,  elected  by  a  majonty- 

this.      Notable    reductions   in    time    and    in  ^    ,  ,     .^    *^,  ;,  /  J      f 

,      ,,  X  i,       ,1  X  *k       1  of  the  people,  have  full  power  to  enact  such 

rates  should  follow  the  opening  of  the  canal  ,  *^    T  ,;        i_     ^k  1        k 

.     ^    ai       T-  *  -11    4.,«»'^«   «•  ,^^  laws  as  shall  make  the  canal,  when  com- 

to  traffic.     To  quote   an   illustration   given  1   1  ,  j    ^1      _      ^  •  1  k-     £-.  4.     .u^ 

k    .k     AJ    •    1  pleted,  the  great  commercial  benefit  to  the 

by  the  Admiral:  *         '       ,.  ,    .  k-.  *    k  .       j  -x  -.k-..- 

^  country  which  it  ought  to  be;  and  if  those 

The  distance  from  Xc^v  York  to  Los  Angeles  ^^^^  ;„  office  will  not  carry  out  the  votew* 

via  the  Panama  Canal  IS,  m  round  numbers,  5000       .,         1^      -_         .     ^     ^/^^       -.k^ _k_ 

miles.    A  6ooo.tr.n  capacity  steamer  loaded  Avith  wishes    let    the    voters    elect    others    who 

oranges  or  nthcr  fresh  fruit  steaming  at  a  rate  will. 


.^ 


LE/IDING  /tRTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 

ROSTAND'S  "CHANTECLER" 


T  T  is  a  long  time  since  any  drama  protluced 
on  the  stage  has  evuked  such  world-wide 
interest  as  has  attended  the  presentation,  at 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  Paris,  oi  Edmond 
Rostand's  symbolic  play  "  Chanteder."  The 
length  of  time  occupied  in  its  preparation, — 
more  than  seven  years, — the  fact  that  the 
characters  represented  included  not  a  single 
human  being,  the  remarkable  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  overcoming  the  mechanical  prob- 
lems incidental  to  the  production,  and 
above  all  the  well-known  genius  ot  an  au- 
thor who  had  written  "  Cyrano  de  Berge- 
rac  "  and  "  L'Aiglim," — all  combined  to 
render  the  event  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
theater. 

"  '  Chantecler.'  "  writes  M.  Rene  Doumic, 
himself  an  eminent  critic  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  in  the  Revue  ties  Deux 
AI'inHis,  "  is  a  very  fine  lyric  poem. 
Hitherto  M.  Rostand  has  shown  himself 
more  especially  a  dramatic  writer  endowed 
to  an  exceptional  degree  with  the  special  gift 
of  elaborating  fine  scenes,  a  virtuoso  in 
words,  and  a  juggler  of  astonishingly  skiMfuI 
rhyme."  In  all  of  M.  Rostand's  plays  M, 
Doumic  knows  nothing  more  affecting  than 


certain  portions  of  "Chantecler."  Here  the 
author  is  "  nobly  and  purely  the  poet,  both 
in  the  general  conception  of  his  work  and  in 
all  sorts  of  beauties  of  detail."  The  critic 
is  obliged  to  add  that  the  new  play  contains 
a  few  "  execrable  passages  which  arc  worse 
than  the  tirade  of  the  nose  in  '  Cyrano  '  and 
than  certain  parts  of  the  role  of  l-"lamheau 
in  '  L'Aiglon.'  ■' 

Of  the  inception  of  the  piece  M.  Doumic 
says: 


"  ai:iiii 


This 


iiKiila 


piec 
sluniM 


.■  \\k. 


sul.- 


title  "The  Destinv  of  I'oitr 

sion  of  the  P.ifl."  .  .  .  I'or  the  writer  dis- 
closes to  us  the  secret  i>f  his  creative  w.rk. 
There  is  nolhing  mciri-  huiiian  than  Ihis  piece,  in 
which  man  d'n-s  iAi>t  .ippcnr  <ni  ihi-  scene  ami  all 
the  actors  arc  animals.  Why  this  incursion  into 
the  licUl  of  natural  liistory  ami  (his  ri'coursc  to 
ornilholoRV' ?  Il  appears  ihal,  sn  far  as  the 
aiuli'ir  is  conccnied,  it  was  niit  .illojiclher  a 
matter  of  choice.  Me  liinisdf  has  -lescribed 
h'lH'  the  firM  idea  of  lii-.  wi.rk  came  to  him  in  a 
cniHTi'tc  form.  In  the  cimrst  of  his  walks  he 
:^lnppi-cl  liefnrc  an  ordinary  farmyard.  This 
little   world   of    chickens   and   ducks   and   geese 
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A    rtPICAL   SCENE   FROM    "  CHANTECLER " 


l.'H  ; 

n„ 

.1  llio 

faiicv    il 

.    'l 
i[.ic 
II  in 

■il  acl 

■.  iirii.liict 
■i  rlJvtTse 

of   1 


II  IIU 


(.'  Kccalrr  a  sinipli'.  iitiii,  htaw  man  .ind  i^cat  poet,  is  the 
.111(1  iiiiar-  lilai-kbinl.  wliislling  ''ki'|>ticn)ly.  iroiiically.  He 
.'okt(t  llit  ridk'uli's  ihi:  faitli  f>i  lii!=  companion,  the  fajth 
ihat  Chanh-ch-r  lias  in  liimsdf.  .  .  .  He  hai 
I'i'mi.'  Ill  Paris,  and  lias  perched  on  some  trees 
iif  liic  lifiiilevard  m;ar  ilic  small  theaters.  .  .  . 
If  journals  appi-ar  in  ihu  farmyard  he  will  be 
king  of  the  journaliMs.  ...  He  listens  to 
the  echoes,  starts  the  news,  speaks  the  feuilUlon, 
and  whistles  the  gossip.  .  .  .  He  is  at  once 
lei'arable    friend   of    (  hantcclcr   and   hit 


r'il  ( 


vara.  TKe 

jojr.  and  cspa-idliy  the 
svHibuli/e  liiinian  licin;; 
the  seniinicnts  (licy  iitti 
'I'lic  critic  interi>u-ts  lli 
TlK-   p,.i,hry->:,rd    i~   .. 


A  henprasant  pursued  by  the  hunters  en- 

liverv  of  the  prulocue.  which  ^"^  ^'"^  >'^'''^-  seeking  a  shelter  and  protec- 

(iiiiiunces  "  excellent,  creating  ''""•     ('■I'antirhr,  attracted  by  tier  beautiful 

tliat  whicli  it  ann<iunce<!."  the  pl>i"iai-'e,  talis  in  love  with  her.     This,  the 

the  familiar  scene  of  a  (arm-  ^'"^^  "'-''■  '*  characterised  by  M.  Doumic  M 

kin-  hens,  the  blackhini.  the  "  ^"^^'>-  hrilliant.  varied,  full  of  verve  and  . 

(illv  the  hern,  Chuntnlrr.  all  tiaiety. 


When  thcv  speak, 
niizhc  he 


Ili:i1  the  1 
n  s.^'k  sn 
ChanUcU-r 


second  act,  Hhich  is  the  most  beaii- 
ifiilly  stat;ed  of  all,  there  is  .i  canspirac>-  o( 
the  birds  of  the  nipiht.  ol  whom  the  owl  is 
leader.  It  is  laid  in  the  forest  whither  the 
.,.'■■  pheasant  has  enticed  Clinnledfr.  The  nl^t- 
.;  \:'\  birds  believe  that  if  they  could  but  get  rid  of 
(,■  i"iei.  him,  their  reign  would  be  as  absolute  as  hi*. 
-  iTi-w,  We  assist  at  the  daybreak.  At  coclc-crow  the 
n^"'th-it  ^'"'^'""'s  disappear,  the  phantoms  vanish,  and 
ixii-'Hsiv  noises  from  the  neicbhorinir  villaEe  announce 
who  is   that  the  round  of  daily  life  has  begun  anew. 
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It  is  this  moment  that  Chanteder  chooses  for 
the  revelation  of  his  secret  to  the  pheas- 
ant. He  believes  that  it  is  his  crow  that 
causes  the  dawn,  that  he  is  the  ruler  of  the 

The  thiril  act  witnesses  a  duel  hetween 
Chanleder  and  a  gamecock  (who  has  been 
wooing  the  pheasant),  the  latter  being 
killed. 

In  the  fourth  act  Chanterhr.  who  has 
been  soothed  after  the  combat  hv  the.  pheas- 
ant, sleeps  till  after  daybreak,  and  finds,  to 
his  horror,  that  the  son  h.-is  risen  without  his 
having  crowed.  Life  has  no  longer  any 
pleasures  for  him.  He  ami  the  nightingale 
make  common  cause  of  their  dreams  and  their 
inquietudes,  their  joys  and  their  misfortunes. 
A  shot  is  heard,  and  tlie  nichtingalc  falls 


mortally  wounded.  But  high  up  in  the  air 
is  heard  another  nightingale's  song.  Con- 
tinuing his  interpretation  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  play,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
above,  the  critic  here  says:  "  It  is  only  the 
death  of  a  poet.  Others  there  are  ready  to 
take  his  place.  Individual  failures  do  not 
count  in  estimating  the  whole,  (^ne  thing 
only  is  of  importance;  it  is  that  poetry  never 
dies  in  the  world." 

Of  the  main  char.icters,  the  part  of  Canie- 
clcr  is  portrayed  by  M.  Guitry;  that  of  the 
dog  by  M.  Jean  Cotjuelin:  of  the  pheasant 
bv  Mme.  Simone;  ol  the  blackbird  bv 
M.  (JalipauK.  Only  MM.  Galipaux  and 
Cuquelin  are,  in  the  judgment  of  M. 
Doumic,  entitled  to  praise  fur  their  per- 
formances. 


ALASKA'S    CONTRIBUTION 
SUPPLY 


TO     OUR     COAL 


IN  the  issue  of  the  Revikw  for  Julv.  1909, 
*    .Mr.    Alfred    H.    lirooks.    of    the    U.    S. 

Geological    Survey,    in    his    paper    entitled 


The  Alaska  of  To-day."  made  this  re- 
larkable  statement:  "  In  the  matter  of  c<ial 
csiiurcL-s    Alaska    has    no    competitor.      Its 
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store  of  high-p:rade  fuel   cannot  be  equaled  ^>een  done,  but  many  beds  have  been  opened  in 

in  quality  west  of  the  Rockies.     In  fact,  to  Prospecting. 

find   anthracite   and  bituminous   coal    which  As   the    anthracite    from    both   fields    has 

compares  in  fuel  value  with  that  of  Alaska  no  equivalent  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  ought 

one  must  come  cast  to  Pennsylvania.     .    .     .  to  be  put  into  the  San  Francisco  and  other 

A  sur\'eyed  area  of  about   lOO  square  miles  Pacific  Coast  markets  at  a  cost  much  below 

is   known    to   be   underlain    by    these   coals,  that  of  Kastem  coal ;  while  for  use  on  war- 

.     .     .     A  rouji;h  estimate  of  quantity  within  ships   and    for  other   purposes   for  which   a 

this  surveyed  area  gave  some  six  billion  tons,  smokeless    steaming    coal     is     required     the 

.     .     .     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  coal  is  Bering   River   semi-anthracite  and   some  of 

worth  a  dollar  a  ton,  which  would  make  its  the  semi-bituminous  from  Matanuska  should 

total  value  about  forty  times  as  great  as  the  command  a  higher  price  than  any  coal  now 

entire  gold  output  of  Alaska  to  the  present  being  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

time."     In  the  National  Geographic  Maga-  Besides  coal,  peat  is  found  to  be  very  wide- 

zinc  for  January  last  this  same  writer  and  ly  distributed  in  Alaska.     At  present  there 

expert  gives  some  additional  notes  on  the  coal  is  no  infonnation  on  which  to  base  an  esti- 

and  other  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory',  mate,  but  as  this  useful  fuel  is  met  uHth  in 

Of  high-grade  coal  there  are,  it  appears,  nearly  every  part  of  the  Territory,  and  as 

two  known  areas, — the  Bering  River  field,  the  great  tundras  to  the  north  appear  to  be 

in  the  Controller  Bay  region,  and  the  Alata-  underlain  by  peat  of  greater  or  less  thick- 

nuska  field,  north  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  former  ness,  the  supply  must  be  enormous,  and -Mr. 

lies  about  25  miles  from  tidewater  and  em-  Brooks  thinks  it   may   even  exceed   that   of 

braces   26.4   square  miles  underlain   by   an-  the  entire  United  States, 

thracite  and  20.2  square  miles  by  bituminous  As  illustrating  the  relative  values  of  the 

coal.     These  fields  may  possibly  extend  into  coal  and  gold  deposits  of  Alaska,  indicated  in 

the  unsurvcyed  high  ranges  to  the  northeast,  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may 

Of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  coal  Mr.  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  quote  here  a 

Brooks  reports:  table  which   Mr.  Brooks  gives  of  the  min- 

Coal-bcds  varying  from  6  to  20  feet  in  thick-  eral    production    of    Alaska    from    1880    to 

ness  arc  exposed  in  this  region  with  some  local  1908: 

swellings,  giving  a  much  higher  maximum  thick-  q^\^                                                          $l42x>Ta6l7 

ness.    In  quality  the  coals  vary  from  an  anthra-  Silver' '('commercial'  'vakieV.:  V.V,\\\         i.lSo^S 

cite,   wuh   84   per  cent,    of    tixed    car^n    to   a    Copper 4^5^36 

semi-bituminoiis,  with  74  per  cent,  of  fixed  car-  fin                                                                       02640 

hon,  and  include  some  \'arieties  that  will  coke.    Qq^\ liq'o^ 

.         In   the    absence    of    railways    no    mines  Marble ' and  'g>'ps'um'.V.V.".V.V.V.V.*.".'         148!^ 

liavc  been  developed,  though  a  small  output  from  T^^-tw 

*>ne  bed  has  iK'cn  taken  to  the  coast  in  barges.  $i.i7q72-70I 

The    Matanuska    coal-field    is    about    25  Vast  as  this  sum  is,  it  represents  only  a 

miles  from  tidewater,  at  Knik  Arm,  which  is  g^all  portion  of  the  enormous  mineral  wealth 

an  embayment  of  Cook  Inlet;  but  as  the  m-  awaiting  discoven^  in  this  far-off  region;  and 

let  IS  frozen  in  winter,  the  nearest  port  to  ^hat  the  value  of  the  Alaskan  coal-fields  is 

which  the  coal  could  be  carried  is  on  Resur-  "  about   fort^^  times   as   great  as   the  entire 

rection   Bay.  a  distance  of   150  miles   from  gold  output"  is  a  fact  so  tremendous  that 

the  field.      Mr.   Brooks    description   of  the  the  mind  is  scarcely  able  to  prasp  its  signifi- 

Matanuska  coals  is  as  follows:  cance.     Unfortunately,  the  full  development 

Tlic    known    conimorcially   valuable   coals   of  of  the  mineral   wealth   of  Alaska  waits,   as 

iho  Matanuska  tleld  vary  in  quality  from  a  sul)-  stated  *  above,  on  improvements  in  means  of 

liitunnnr>us  to  a  soTni-bitummous.  with  some  an-  ^«r«,«,.«.Vo«.;««     «.-.,i     ♦^«^o^^-*»*."^-.        hpl 

.1        *          1    -    •    1    I  J  •     r  1^   I  ^  J  X    u   1  communication     and     transportation.        1  ne 

iliracite.  and  aro  included  in  folded  and  faulted  .              ,          I'vrnanwii.        «.  ii^ 

Tertiary  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates.  Present  e.xpensive  and  uncertain  modes  of 
agprreiratiiig  ,^000  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal-  travel,  by  ocean  or  river  boats,  or  bv  sleds, 
bccN  vary  from  5  to  36  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  must  civc  place  to  railway  transportation. 
total  area  known  toi.e  underlain  by  coal  aggre-  y^j^^^  railroads  shall  connect  the  mineral 
gates  40^/,  square  miles.  However,  as  much  of  ...  .  *■"  •"»"vi«* 
the  field  is  covere.l  by  gravels,  and  nfnie  of  it  deposits  Avith  open  ports  on  the  Pacific  sea- 
has  been  surveyed  in  detail,  the  coal-bearing  board  mining:  operations  will  advance  by 
area  may  be  much  larger.  The  total  area  of  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  bugbear  of  the 
wliat  may  pn)ve  to  be  coal-beanng  rocks  is  economists,  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal-sup- 
approxnnatelv  900  square  miles.  I'p  to  the  pres-  ,.  •11  i.  i  1  -i  1  1  *'**i^ 
ent  time  thrr'e  ]ia<  been  no  means  of  tran-^port-  P"f^;  ^^'"^  he  placed  outside  the  realm  of  pos- 
ing this  c-)al  to  market,  so  tliat  no  mining  has  sibility  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 


A 
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CHILE'S  WEALTH  IN  NITRATE  DEPOSITS 

'YHE  Chilfean  Government  is  wise  in  its 

day     and     generation, 
largest  deposits 
of  the  globe,  i 


nitrate  lands  i 
them  at  pub  lit 
It  also  levies 
about  56  ( 


Owning 

of  sodium  nitrate  on  the  face 
I:  retains  possession  of  all  the 
1  the  public  domain  and  sells 
auction  as  occasion  demands. 
an  export  tax  amounting  to 
United  States  money  on  each 
I  {^  101.4  pounds)  of  nitrate,  which 
produces  the  larfjest  item  in  its  list  of  reve- 
nues. In  1908  the  quantity  exported  reached 
20,336,122  quintals;  the  price,  landed  in 
New  York  or  in  European  ports,  was  $40 
to  $50  per  long  ton,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  exported  nitrate  was  $85,350,882.  Truly 
an  enviable  asset  for  anv  countrv  to  have  on 
its  listl 

Chile  extends  for  nearly  3000  miles  alonf; 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  from  Peru 
southward  to  Cape  Horn.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  on  the  east 
and  by  the  Coast  range  on  the  west ;  and  the 
basin  region  between  is  in  certain  parts  many 
miles  in  width.  This  basin  region  is  par- 
ticularly well  defined  in  northern  Chile  and 
is  known  as  the  pampa.  It  is  extremely 
arid  and  rain  is  very  rare, — frequently  none 
falls  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  here,  in 
the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta, 
that  the  principal  nitrate  deposits  occur; 
others  of  less  extent  have  been  found  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  this  area.  The 
origin  of  these  deposits  has  long  been  a  fruit- 
ful subject  of  discussion.  In  the  Journal  of 
Geology  for  January- February  Mr.  R.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  Jr.,  enumerates  some  of  the  hypoth- 
eses that  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the 
presence  of  the  nitrogen : 

Its  derivation  from  organic  "m alter,  and  espe- 
ciallv  from  guano  (regarded  as  tlie  most  prob- 
able). 

The  generation  by  storms  in  the  Andes  of 
nitric  acid  which,  coming  into  contact  with 
mountain  limestone,  has  formed  calcium  nitrate, 
and  tliis  by  contact  with  sodium  salts  has  been 
converted  lo  sodium  nitrate. 

Nitrogenous  fumes  from  the  volcanoes  in  the 

Decayed  vegetation  in  salt-water  swamps  and 
lagoons  once  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
pampa. 

Though  the  nitrate  deposits  of  Chile  were 
propably  known  in  quite  ancient  times,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  first  operated  on 
anf  considerable  scale  by  one  Hector  Bacque, 
s  Frenchman,  about  1826,  In  the  following 
fifty  years  his  enterprise  was   followed   by 


many  others;  and,  as  the  industry  grew, 
Bolivia  imposed  an  export  tax  on  nitrate 
shipped  from  her  territory,  which  ultimately 
involved  her  in  a  war  with  Chile  which 
lasted  for  four  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  {1883)  mining  operations  were  pur- 
sued more  actively  than  before ;  capital 
poured  into  the  country,  the  most  prominent 
foreign  operator  being  Mr.  G.  B,  Chase,  of 
the  United  States,  and  Col.  J.  T.  North,  of 
England,  who  was  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Nitrate  King." 

Crude  nitrate  is  known  by  the  Chileans  as 
caliche;  its  mineralogical  name  is  soda  niter 
or  nitratlne,  and  commercially  it  is  often 
known  as  Chile  saltpeter,  to  distinguish  it 
from  plain  saltpeter,  or  niter,  which  is  potas- 
sium nitrate.  No  deposits  of  perfectly  pure 
sodium  nitrate  are  found,  the  percentage  of 
that  substance  ranging  from  a  very  small 
quantity  to  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mass.  In  the  various  deposits  is  found 
a  small  but  very  constant  quantity  of  sodium 
iodate,  an  important  material  owing  to  its 
commercial  value. 

The  mining  is  done  in  surface  openings, 
the  capping  of  cosira  (sand,  clay,  gravel,  ami 
rock  fragmenis)  being  thrown  aside  and  the 
nitrate   raised   to   the  surface.     Sometimes, 
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when  the  costra  is  hard,  the  miner  finds  it  The  large  nitrate  producers  form  a  combi- 
easier  to  excavate  under  it  instead  of  remov-  nation  (Combinacion  Salitrera),  which  lim- 
ing. The  deposits  vary  considerably  in  thick-  its  the  output  and  apportions  to  each  com- 
ness,  I  to  i5'2  ^cct  being  common,  while  4  to  pany  a  certain  production  annually.  The 
6  feet  are  very  unusual.  total  production  in  Chile  in  the  year  1 830 
The  criulo  nitrate  is  hauled  in  carts  or  on  was  8348  long  tons;  in  1900  it  was  I,473t- 
tramways  from  the  mines  to  the  refineries,  09l,andin  1908  about  1,808,986  long  tons, 
where   it   is   coarselv   crushed   and   the   nitrate  Qj^ile  nitrate  is  used  for  several  purposes, 

separated  from  the  impurities  bv  a  process  of         •     ^1  r     ^  l     -^      l  ^    j 

leaching  with  hot  water.     The  refined  product  —m  the  manufacture  of  niter  for  gunpowder, 

usually  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  sodium  in    the   manufacture   of  nitric   acid,   an    im- 

nitrate,  which  is  the  standard.    .    .    .    Some-  portant   factor  in   nitro-glvcerine,  dynamite, 

times  a  still  higher  grade  product  is  made  fur  .^^^  ^^i^^,.  explosives,  and  most  largely  as  an 

special  purposes.      The  nitrate  is  put   ui   large  .     ,         \   i    t'V 

sacks   and   sent   to   the   coast    for   shipment   to  'igricultural  tertUizer. 

various  parts  of  the  world.     Sodium  nitrate  is  The  Chilean  Government  does  not  have 

deliquescent,  so  that  when  exposed  to  the  moist  to  worrv  itself  over  a  probable  earlv  exhaus- 

air  on  board  ships  it  cakes  and  the  sacks  stick  ^-^^^  ^f  j^^  ^j^,.^^^  deposits.     Its  official  board 

together,  often  forming  a  solid  mass,  which  has  ^         .                           1  •            o  ^i.      ^i. 

to  be  taken  out  of  the  ships  with  picks.    The  of  engmeers  reported  in  1908  that  there  were 

method   used   in    extracting  the  nitrate   is   very  4,483,000,000  quintals  in  sight, — a  quantity 

crude,  only  from  («  to  70  per  cent,  of  it  being  sufficient  at  the  present  rate  of  exportation  to 

^^^^'^'"-  supply   the   entire   world's   consumption   for 

The  chief  ports  for  the  shipment  of  nitrate  130  years.    These  figures  applied  to  the  two 

from  Tarapaca  province  are  Iquique  on  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta  only, 

south  and  Pisaqua  on  the  north.     An  Eng-  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  undiscovered 

lish  corporation  owns  a  railway  line  running  deposits    in    many    other    districts,   some   of 

inland  from  Iquique  to  the  Tarapaca  pampa,  which  may  be  considerable. 


HALLEY  AND  THE    DISCOVERY  OF  HIS  COMET 

1_J ALLEY'S   discovery  of  the  comet  that  associates  him  with  our  comet,  was  his  "  dis- 

bears  his  name  is  one  of  the  landmarks  covery  "  .of  Newton's  great  work  treating  of 

in  the  histor}-  of  astronomy.    The  approach-  gravitation  as  **  the  mistress  of  all  motion 

ing  reappearance  of  the  comet  lends  interest  in  the  universe,"  of  that  fundamental  work 

to  the  story  of  Halley's  work  and  of  his  re-  upon  which  to-day  the  whole  of  astronomi- 

lation  to  Newton.     In  the  course  of  an  a r-  cal  science  is  based. 

ticle  in  J'llhagen  und  Klasing's  Monaishefte,  .,                       1    .    .     i.-  1        .    j  ^«--          _« 

T^      AT    i\7iu  1       AT  Newton,  a   secluded   thmker,  had  this  work 

Ur.  Al.  VVilhelm  flayer  says:  l,.|„g  i„  hj^  ^^.^^  f^r  ^  j^^^g  tj^^g  j„  porapletcd 

Edmund  Ilalley,  whose  name  this  comet  has  form.    He  spoke  of  it  incidentally  to  his  friend^ 
borne   for  well-nijih  250  years,  was  a  contem-  who  asked  for  the  loan  of  it  in  order  to  peruse 
porary    and   Cf>mpatriot    of   the    preat    Newton,  it.    Recognizing  the  immense  significance  of  the 
Ilalley,    one    of    the    most    versatile    and    lucid  work  he  urged  his#friend  to  allow  him  to  pub- 
minds  of  his  time,  worked  out  a  whole  series  lish   it,   to   which   Newton   was  rather   slow   in 
of   fundamental    problems    in    the   most    varied  assenting.      Scholars    of    Newton's    stamp    arc 
scientific  lields.      He   was  the   first  one   among  never  through  with  their  works.-    Something  al- 
those  sent  to  Saint  Helena  by  the  British  Gov-  ways  remains  to  be  corrected,  completed, 
ernment  for  the  imrnose  to  catalogue  the  stars  r^^y         ^,       ««  r>  •      •   •    >»                  i_i-  i__j    • 
of  the  Southern   Hemisphere,  of  which,  up  to  Thus  the       Principia      was  published -m 
that  time,   there   were   scarcely  any   records   in  1 686,  headed   by  a  poem  by   Halley,  whicn 
existence.    He  was  the  iirst  to  observe  and  meas-  concluded  with  the  words: 
lire  the  variations  of  the  ma^r„etic  needle  in  the  **  ^^^      ^^^^^^     proprius     mortali     attingere 
different  zoik'<  ;  lie  investigated  the  phenomena  |.  ^      ,» 
of  ebb  and  flood  tide;   wrote  learne«l   disquisi-  Oivos. 

tions    on    annuities;    shr)wed    h(»w    diving-bells  Newton  had  demonstrated  that  every  body 

might  be  constructed;  was  temporarily  in  com-  in   the   universe   exercises   upon   every   other 

mand   of   a   man-of-war;   traver.sed   the   whole  \^^^^,   ^^   attraction   directlv   proportional   to 

extent    of    I'.urone ;    built    the    naval    port    of  1    •'                          ,    .             1'                 ^«       1    -_ 

Trieste,  and  was  intrusted  with  secret  affairs  of  t^^^""   masses   and    inversely    proportional    to 

state.     At  that  time  the  sr)n  of  a  soap  manu-  the  square  of  tlicir  distance,  and  that  all  the 

facturer  could   still  be  so  versatile  and  yet  so  motions  that  we  observe  in  the  heavens  may 

wi<kly  renowned.  be  explained  by  this  one  law. 

His  chief  distinction,  however,  one  which  If  the  comets,  those  inconstant  wandcrew 
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of  the  sky,  were  material  substances, 
not  mere  spectral  semblances,  they,  too,  must 
move  in  accordance  with  Newton's  princi- 
ples; by  means  of  these  principles  would  their 
secret  have  to  be  disclosed.  Newton  himself 
had  indicated  the  mathematical  road  by 
which  this  could  be  attained.  But  it  was 
Halley  who  first  practically  entered  it,  and 
of  the  comets  whose  apparent  course  among 
the  stars  he  found  recorded  in  the  chronicles, 
he  "  computed  "  twenty-four, — that  is,  he  de- 
termined their  real  courses  from  their  ap- 
parent ones.  He  found  that  they  all  de- ' 
scribed  parabolas  around  the  sun,  as  New- 
ton's law  necessitated:  that,  consequently, 
they  were  celestial  bodies  like  all  the  rest, 
whose  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind was  beginning  to  be  gradually  relegated 
to  the  fabled  realm  of  superstition. 

Among  those  twenly-foiir  ihcrc  were  three, 
which,  according  to  llalley's  en  kill  a  I  ion,  had 
described  about  tliu  same  course  aroinid  the  sun ; 
these  were  ihe  comet  of  1682,  which  Halley 
himself   had   ohserveil,   and   those   of    1607   and 

1531.     The  intervals  hetwecn  the  three  were  of  Ifi'om  uii  oia  iiHiiilLiiKJ 

nearly   equal   length.— about    seventy-tive   years. 

It  could  thus  no  longer  be  doubled  that  it  was  straiRht  line,  is  the  only  mathematical  figure  in 
one  and  the  same  comet  that  returned  to  the  which,  under  the  given  conditions,  a  body  can 
sun  each  time  by  the  same  path  within  that  move.  .Ml  the  planets,  and  therefore  our  earth 
span.  This  cornel,  then,  had  tiot  described  a  as  well,  move,  as  is  well  known,  in  sitch  ellipses 
parabola  like  the  other  comets,  in  which  a  re-  arounti  the  sun;  only  that  the  ellipse  of  this 
turn  to  the  sun  is  impossible,  but  an  ellipse,  comet  which  thenceforth  bore  Hallcy's  name  is 
which,  besides  the  hyperbola,  the  circle,  and  the    \ery  much  more  elongated. 


[.VLLt-^- 


WHERE  SOME  OF  OUR  WOOL  COMES  FROM 


**TF  the  animals  [sheep]  were  assembled 
in  a  gigantic  drove,  twelve  abreast, 
they  would  reach  across  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.';  When  the 
eye  lights  on  a  passage  like  this  in  a  maga- 
zine article  the  reader  is  impelled  to  explore 
further, — in  the  present  case' with  profitable 
results.  The  quotation  cited  is  from  a  paper 
in  the  March  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  on  "  The 
Wool  Industry  in  the  Americas,"  and  ap- 
plies to  the  sheep  of  Argentina.  The  writer 
considers  the  subject  alike  from  the  histori- 
cal, commercial,  and  economic  points  of  view. 
In  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  tn  the 
Eastern  States  of  North  America,  the  raising 
of  sheep  is  a  profitable  industry  on  account 
of  the  mutton,  not  because  of  the  wool.  In 
South  America  the  chief  value  of  the  animal 
is  its  fleece;  and  fortunes  have  been  made 
where  not  a  pound  of  mutton  has  been  ex- 
ported.   The  greatest  profits  arc,  of  course, 


made  where  both  the  woo!  and  the  carcass 

are  utilized. 

When  the  word  "  wool  "  is  mentioned  one 
naturally  thinks  of  the  fleece  of  the  sheep; 
but  the  Bulletin  article  reminds  us  that  wool 
is  not  a  product  of  the  sheep  alone. 

It  may  be  wool,  although  il  comes  from  ihe 
backs  of  several  varieties  of  goats,  from  the 
camel,  the  alpaca,  the  guanaeo,  the  vacuna,  or 
the  llama,  as  well  as  from  the  sheep.  It  is  the 
thing  itself  ai^d  not  the  zoological  dassitication 
of  the  animal  which  determines  whether  the 
fiber  is  wool,  hair,  or  fur.  .  .  ,  The  line  be- 
tween these  three  classes  is  necessarily  vague 
and  indistinct.  For  instance,  the  under  cover- 
ing of  the  camel  may  be  camel's  wool  or  camel's 
hair :  and  ,so  we  have  alpaca  hair  or  alpaca 
wool.  From  the  sheep  there  are  many  varieties 
of  wool :  long  and  short,  straight  and  curly, 
coarse  and  line.  and.  what  is  generally  more  im- 
portant that  any  of  these,  varieties  in  the  serra- 
tions or  imbrications  appearing  on  the  surface 
of  the  fibers.  ...  It  is  these  Imbrications 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  primeval  savage 
to  produce  cloth  from  wool.  .  .  .  Without 
other  tools  than  a  round  stone,  cloth  may  be 


tin- 


t  cloth. 
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borne   in    mind   that   three 
different  kinds  of  cloth  arc 
made  from  it, — felts,  wool- 
ens, and  worsteds.    Felt  is 
made  from  wool  or  fur  in 
the     mass;     woolens     and 
worsteds    are    spun     from 
threads.    Further,  the  wool 
employed   in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolens  is  carded; 
that  for  worsteds  is  combed. 
TJie  sheep  that  has  modi-. 
fied  the  sheep  of  all  other 
countries    is    the    Spanish 
Merino,    of    which    "  the 
wool     is    lone,     soft,     and 
twisted    into    silky  looking 
spiral  ringlets."    The  Brit- 
ish   Islands  can    claim   the 
largest  number  of  valuable 
wool-producing   breeds,    of 
^vhich      the     largest      and 
heaviest    fleeieii    is    the    Lincoln.      Some   of 
these  fleeces  weigh    from    18  to  20  pounds, 
with  a  staple  20  inches  long.     South  Amer- 
ica   possesses,    in    addition    to    tlie    domestic 
ools  that  these    sheep   introduced    into  the    Western    Hemi- 
sphere by  the  early  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  settlers,   a   group  of  wool-bear- 
ing animals    native   to    the    country.      This 
Uroup     is    the    aiiclivtiia,    which    comprises 


^ 

fdt 


nil)l<.-dll- 


It  is  in  the  fine  merino 
imbrications  are  mo^t  numerous,  pointed, 
acute,  numbering  as  manv  as  2800  per  inc!i 
Fe!t   made    therefrom    will    wear   like   iron 
In  mohair  the  imbrications  disappear  atmos 
entirely.      In   considering  wool    it   must   be    foi 


species, — the  alpaca,  the  guanaco,  the 
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llama,  and  the  vicuna.  The  alpaca  and  the 
llama  were  domesticated  by  the  native  In- 
dians long  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards 
into  South  America.  The  guanaco,  found 
from  the  equator  south  to  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
is  about  the  size  of  an  English  red  deer. 
The  llama  is  somewhat  smaller  and  is  a 
habitant  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia, 
Both  of  these  animals,  esteemed  mainly  for 
food  and  as  beasts  of  burden,  yield  a  fine 
quality  of  wool  or  hair,  ordinarily  sold  as 
alpaca.  The  vicuna  is  about  the  size  of  a 
fallow  deer,  lives  tn  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
livia, Peru,  and  Ecuador,  and  seldom  de- 
scends below  13,000  feet.  It  is  practically 
a  wild  animal  and  has  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate wool,  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
alpaca.  The  alpaca,  like  the  domestic  sheep, 
is  kept  in  flocks.  In  the  mountains  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  it  is  driven  from  pasture  to 
pasture,  being  brought  down  to  the  villages 
to  be  sheared.  The  wool  I'aries  from  2  to  6 
inches  in  length  and  is  of  a  fine,  lustrous 
quality.  These  and  the  domestic  sheep  are 
die  animals  from  which  Spanish- America 
den'vcs  its  wealth  in  wool.  The  Bulletin 
gives  the  following  interesting  data  concern- 
ing ^  number  of  sheep  and  the  exports  of 


wool  for  the  various  countries  of  the  South 
American  continent: 

In  Argenlina  for  the  feawn  of  18^9-50  the 
wool  clip  was  17,600,000  pounds.  In  iSgg-igoo 
it  had  increased  to  525,800,000  pounds,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  produclion.  In  1908 
Argenlina  possessed  67,211,754  sheep,  a  total 
exceeded  by  Australia  alone.  The  exports  of 
wool   for  1908  aggregated  386,183,600  pounds. 

The  mainland  of  Patagonia  and  the  archipel- 
ago of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  divided  between 
Chile  and  Argentina;  and  over  the  entire  coun- 
try the  sheep  industry  is  spreading.  The  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Cruz,  which  includes  the  Argen- 
tine pan  of  Patagonia,  but  not  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  produced  19,800,000  pounds  of  woo!  in 
the  sea.son  of  1908-09.  The  territory  tributary 
to  Punta  .Arenas  has  about  4.000.OOO  sheep :  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  Chilean  territory  of  Magel- 
lan there  are  about  1.900.000. 

From  Peru  4.(xxi.ooo  to  6.000,000  pounds  of 
alpaca  wool  and  nearly  10,000  pounds  of  vicunii 
wool  are  exported  annually,  Ecuador  and  Bo- 
livia are  also  alpaca -exporting  states. 

The  pioneers  in  the  industry  in  the  region  of 
the  Strait  of  Maccllan  were  mostly  Welsh  and 
Scotch,  who  are  extending  their  energies  over 
all  the  available  grass  lands,  so  that  it  will  be 
but  a  short  while  until  there  are  20.000,000 
sheep  in  this  tlie  most  southern  territory  of  the 

The  Bulletin  writer  gives  also  some  fig- 
ures for  the  United  States.    It  appear?  that 
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on  January  i,  iQio,  there  were  57,216,000  about    i,coo.ooo  of  mohair  and   goat   hair, 

sheep  in  the  country,  with  a  value  of  $233,-  Since  1900  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 

644,000.      The   production    is   estimated   at  crease  in   the  wool-manufacturing  industn', 

400,ocK),(X)(>    pounds    of    sheep's    wool    and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds. 


HAS   THK    PRi:SS   LOST   ITS    POWER? 

THAT  the  hold  of  the  press  on  popuhir  The  ixpcnse  of  modernizing  the  mechanical 
coiiiidence  lias  unquestionablv  be.-n  ^■•l"M>"ienl  alo.u-  imposed  a  burden  which  few 
,  II-  II  ■  ,'-'  luwspaper  proprietors  were  able  to  carry  un- 
loosened durin^^  the  last  torty  or  htty  years  .^j^i^.^j      ^^j.j  j,,  ^1,.^^  ^hc  cost  of  an  cver-expand- 

is  the  opinion  expressed   by   Mr.   Francis   ¥..  ing    news     service,    and     the    higher     salaries 

Leupp  m  the  Jtunitic  Monthly   for  Kebru-  demanded  by  satisfactory  employees  in  all  de- 

arv.     Mr.  heupp  is  one  of  our  veteran  iour-  P^'^.^-^";^'"^^.  ^-^"d  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  one 

•.,.*;                                             ,  • '.  private  owner  after  anr>tlier  gave  up  his  single- 

nahsts,   having  been   tor  many  years,   betore  han<led  struggle  against  hopeless  linancial  odds. 

he  became   Commissioner  of   Indian  Affairs,  and  sought  aid  from  men  of  larger  means.    .    .    . 

tlie   Washington  correspondent  of  tl^.e   New  'I^o  capitalists  who  were  willing  to  take  large 

York  Evtnini:   Post.      He   has,   therefore,   a  ^'^''''^'  ''\  f'""^  V7  "^"^^»>;  "^^.^^^^h  PoJij^^^^^^ 

.                ^ .                   •  1    1  •        1  •            I  •  I  ^''^  speculative  ends  to  gain,  to  which  they  could 

practical  acquaintance  witli  his  subject  which  j^.-iK-e  a  newspaper  minister  by  way  of  compen- 

;rives  his  views  additional  weight.     The  airy  sating  them  for  the  hazards  they  faced. 

dismissal  of  soir.e  proposition  as  "  mere  news-  ,  '^'hese  newcomers  were  not  idealists,  like  the 

mnpr  fill:  "  is  lieir.l    )ip  ^ivs    it  everv  sorinl  ^^^""ders  and  managers  ot   most  of  the  impor- 

paper  talk      i>  htard,  he  sa}s,  at  ever\  social  ^.^^^^  journals  of  an  earlier  period.     They  were 

gathering;  and  it  woijld  seem  that    'in  our  „i,.„  of  keen  commercial  instincts.     They  nat- 

copMiion-sense  generation  nobodv  cares  what  iirally  looked  at  everything  through  the  medium 

the  newspapers  sav."     As  to  whv  an  institu-  of  the  balance-sheet          .    .     Principles?    Yes, 

ffnn    <o    full    of    nofpnfinlifv    i^   \    free    nress  Principles   were   good   things,   but   we  must  not 

tion   so   tull   ot   potentialit>    as  a  tree   press  ^.j^j^.  ^^.^^^  ^,^^,,^j  ^^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^     .j«,^^  noblest 

does   not   produce  m.ore  effect   than   it  does,  cause  in  creation  cannot  be  promoted  by  a  de- 

and  whv  so  manv  of  its  leading  writers  to-  funct  newspaper,  and  to  keep  its  champion  alive 

dav  find   reason  to  deplore  the  altered  atti-  tj^^'^^'  "^""t  be  a  net  cash  income.    The  circula- 

^    'i       c  ^\              1     ^       ^   J  •..    I      .    ^,«,«.    4.K«  tion  must  be  pushed,  and  tlie  advertising  patron- 

tuce  ot  tlie  people  toward  it.  l.e  .-..jigests  the  .,^^   i.K-roase.l.      More    circulation   can   be   got 

following  reasons:  (^idy  by  keeping  the  pu])lic  stirred  up.     Employ 

.         <•  ,     1                             1       1-  •  private   detectives  to  pursue  the  runaway  hus- 

I  he  transfer  of  both  properties  and  policies  j^.^^^j^  ^^j  ,^j.ing  him  back  to  his  wife;  organize 

from  personal  to  impersonal  control ;  the  rise  of  ^   ,„,^rine   expedition   to  find   the   missing  ship; 

the  cheap  maga/.ine;  the  tendency  to  specializa-  ^^,^,^   ^    reporter    into    the    Sudan    to    interview 

tion    in    all    tonus    of    public    mstruction  ■    the  the  beleaguered  general  whose  own  government 

herceness  ot  competition  in  the  newspaper  biisi-  j^  powerless  to  reach  him  with  an  armv.    Blow 

ness;   the  demand   for  larger  capital,  unsettling  ^^^^^  trumpet,  and  make   ringing  announcements 

tlie  tornier  ec|uipoi.se  between  counting-room  and  ,.,.,.rv   dav.     Tf   nothing  new   is   to  be   had,   re- 

editorial-room:  the  invasion  of  newspaper  offices  {y^^rhxsh  something  so  old  that  people  have  for- 

by  the  universal  mania  of   hurry;  the  develop-  jry^^jn  j^ 
ment  of  the  news-getting  at  the  expense  of  the 

news-interpreting  function;  the  tendency  to  re-  Mr.   Leupp  goes  on   to  say  that  "in   the 

mold  narratives  of  fact  so  as  to  conrirm  office-  old-stvle  newspaper,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

made  policies :  tile  growing  disregard  of  decencv    ^l,_    Z\:t.^'„\     „^«.;^i«^    .   „,  n. - 

in  the  choice  of  news  to  be  speciallv  exploited,  ^^^    editoria     articles    were    usually    anony- 

and  the  scant  time  now  spared  by  men  of  the  mous,  the  editors  name  was  so  well  known 

world    for   reading   journals   of   general   intelli-  to  the  public  that 

ire  nee 

we  talked  about  "what  Greeley  thought"  of  this 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  these  ten  causes  !»r  that,  or  wondered  "whether  Bryant  was  go- 

for  the  alleged  decline  of  the  press,  nine  are  J"^,/'^  TTlL  1^^'''  *'">'''  ?'  '^'!!'  2'?'" 

...          ,       ,             .    ,                 *               ,         .  heads    over   the    latest    sensational    screed      in 

laid  at  the  doors  of  the  newspaper  and  pen-  Bennett's  paper."    .    .    .    We  knew  their  pri- 

odical    press,   and   one  concerns   the   reading  vate    histf)rics    and    their    idiosvncrasies;    their 

public  itself.     We  are  imable,  through  lack  ^'^O'     foihlcs     sometimes     furnished    our    best 

,.f  space,  to  ,ive  Mr  Leupp's  observations  on  --^fr'  S,*::,.;'";^,,:^;' '^r^^,,  „„,  „itidsed 

more  than  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  threatened    to    pull    bis    nose,'  and    Bryant    rc- 

them.     The  transfer  of  the  newspapers  from  sponded  by  stalking  ostentatiously  three  times 

personal    to    corporate    ownership    was    in-  ;Y<^i"id  the  bully  at  their  next  meeting  in  pub- 

•    1  1      1    •       <<       ^            ^^         e         r  he.  the  readers  of  the  hvcniug  Post  did  not  lose 

p-itable,  beinp:     not  a  matter  of  preference,  f^jt,,  ;„  j,,^  ..jjj^^  because  he  was  onlv  liumaiC 

but  a  practical  necessity.  but  Kuessed  about  how  far  to  (liscouiit  future 
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utterances  of  the  paper  with  regard  to  his 
tagonist.  When  Bennett  avowtd  his  iniml 
of  advertising  die  Hfrald  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  dollar,  by  attacking  his  enemies  so 
savagely  as  to  goad  them  into  a  physical  assault, 
eve-ybody  understood  the  motives  behind  the 
warfare  on  both  sides,  and  attached  to  it  only 
the  significance  the  facts  warranted.  Knowing 
Dana's  affiliations,  no  one  mistook  tlie  meaning 
of  the  Sun's  dismissal  of  General  Hancock  as 
"  a  good  man,  weighing  250  pounds,  but  .  .  . 
not  Samuel  J.  Tilden."  And  Greeley's  retort  to 
Bryant,  "You  lie,  villain!  willfully,  wickedly, 
basely  lie!''  and  his  denunciation  of  Bennett  as 
a  '■  low-moulhcd,  blatant,  witless,  brutal  scoun- 
drel," though  not  preserved  as  models  of  amen- 
ity for  the  emulation  of  budding  editors,  were 
felt  to  be  balanced  by  the  delicious  frankness  of 
the  Tribtiws  announcement  of  "the  dissolution 
of  the  political  firm  of  Seward,  Weed  &  Greeley 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  junior  partner." 

The  mazagine  took  on  a  new  character 
about  twenty  years  ago,  leaping  fearlessly 
into  the  newspaper  arena,  and  seeking  its 
topics  in  the  happenings  of  the  day. 


It   1 


ised   ; 


I  corps  of  men  and  women  who 
tnight  otherwise  have  toiled  in  obscurity  all  their 
lives,  and  gave  them  a  chance  to  become  au- 
thorities on  questions  of  Lnunediate  interest,  till 
they  are  now  recognized  as  constituting  a  lim- 
ited but  bt^hly  specialized  profes.sion.  One 
group  occupied  itself  with  trusts  and  trust  mag- 
nates :  another  with  politicians  whose  rise  had 
beep  so  meteoric  as  to  suggest  a  romance  be- 
hind it;  another  with  the  inside  history  of  in- 
ternational episodes,  another  with  new  religious 
movements  and  their  leaders,  and  so  on. 

What  was  the  result?  The  public  following 
which  the  newspaper  editors  used  to  command 
when  they  did  business  in  the  open,,  hut  whicli, 
was  falliag  away  from  their  anonymous  suc- 
cessors, attached  itself  promptly   to  the   maga- 

As  illnstrating  how  the  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  press  is  ^veakened  through  the  in- 
tense competition   between    newspapers,  the 
.   recent  Poiry-Cook  controversy  is  cited: 

One  newspaper  syndicate  having,  at  large  ex- 
pense, procured  a  narrative  directly  from  the 
pen  of  Cook,  and  another  accomplished  a  like 
feat  with  Peary,  to  which  could  "  we,  the  peo- 
ple," look  for  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute?  An  admission  by  either  that 
its  star  contributor  could  trifle  with  the  truth 
was  eqtiivalent  to  throwing  its  own  exploit  into 
bankruptcy.  So  each  was  boimd  to  stand  by  the 
claimant  with  whom  it  had  first  identified  itself, 
and  fight  the  battle  out  like  an  attorney  under 
retamer ;  and  what  started  as  a  serious  contest 
of  priority  in  a  scientific  discovery  threatened  to 
end  as  a  wrangle  over  a  newspaper  "  heat." 

"  Speed  before  everything  "  is  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  modern  neivspa- 
per  management;  and  this  has  brought  about 
*chan£es  both  in  editorial  writing  and  in 
news-getting.  In  the  department  of  special 
coireqxindence  the  change  is  most  patent : 


At  an  important  point  like  Washington,  for 
instance,  the  old  corps  of  writers  were  men  ol 
mature  years,  most  of  whom  had  passed  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  editorial  chair,  and  still  held 
a  semi-editorial  relation  to  the  newspapers  they 
represented.     .     .     . 

When,  in  the  later  eighties,  the  new  order 
came,  it  came  with  a  i^sn!  The  first  inkling  of 
it  was  a  notke  received,  in  the  middle  of  one 
busy  night,  by  a  correspondent  who  had  been 
faithfully  serving  a  prominent  Western  news- 
paper for  a  dozen  years,  lo  turn  over  Tiis  bureau 
to  a  yoting  man  who  up  to  that  lime  had  been 
doing  local  reporting  on  its  home  stafl".  Trans- 
fers of  other  bureaus  followed  fast.  A  few 
were  left,  and  still  remain,  undisturbed  in  per- 
sonnel or  character  of  work.  .  .  .  The  bold 
fact  was  that  the  newspaper  managers  had 
bowed  to  the  hustling  humor  of  the  age.  They 
no  longer  cared  to  serve  joutiialistic  viands, 
which  required  deliberate  mastication,  to  patrons 
who  clamored  for  a  quick  lunch.  So  they  passed 
on  lo  their  representatives  at  a  distance  the  same 
injunction  they  were  incessantly  pressing  upon 
their  re|>orlers  at  home :  "  Get  the  news,  and 
send  it  while  it  is  hot.  Pon't  wait  to  tell  as 
what  it  means  or  what  it  points  to;  we  can  do 
our  own  ratiocinating." 

Is  the  public  a  loser  by  this  obscuration  of  the 
correspondent's  former  function?     I  believe  so. 

An  intiiiiry  was  made  bj'  Dr.  Walter  Dill 
Scott  into  the  reading  habits  of  2000  repre- 
sentative business  and  professional  men.  He 
found  that  most  of  them  spent  not  more  tban 
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fifteen  minutes  daily  on  their  newspapers,  going  criticisms  have  all  been  made  from 
Some  spent  less,  so  that  the  average  was  five  the  point  of  view  of  the  citizen  of  fair  in- 
to ten  minutes.  Is  this  scant  regard  for  his  tclligence.  What  about  the  other  element  in 
newspaper  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinar}^  the  community,  which  is  drawn  toward  the 
man  of  affairs  no  longer  believes  half  that  it  cheapest,  lowest,  daily  prints, — which  dur- 
tells  him?  Does  this  condition  indicate  that  ing  the  noon  hour  and  at  night  devours  all 
the  newspapers  have  so  perverted  the  public  the  tenement  tragedies,  the  palace  scandals, 
taste  with  sensational  surprises  that  it  can  the  incendiary  appeals  designed  to  make  the 
no  longer  appreciate  normal  information  nor-  poor  man  think  that  thrift  is  robbery?  Over 
mally  conveyed?  tliat  element  the  vicious  paper  is  exercising 
Inhere  is  one  phase  of  tlus  business  that  a  powerful  sway,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
docs  not  appear  on  the  surface.     The  fore-  soon  relinquished. 


NKWSI^\PERS   THAT    DO  NOT   GIVK  THF  NEW^S 


\/f  R.    LKL.'PP'S    article    in    the    Fchruarv  ^'^^^"^  <'f  whom  accepted  it  as  true  and  promised 

^^^      Atlantic  on  "  Tlic  Waning  Power  of  i''  I>""t  it      The  account  never  api>eared 

^1      13         "  •    j!  11          I  •     .1      A  T       I            u  *"    another    citv    the    salcs-girls    m    the    big 

the  Press      is  iollowed  m  the  March  number  ^^,,,^,^  y\:iA  to  sign  an  exceedingly  mean  and  op- 

by  an  equally  forceful  criticism  from  the  pen  pressive   contract,    which,    if   generally   known, 

of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  Universitv  ^voiild  have  made  the  iirms  odious  to  the  pub- 

of   Wisconsin,  who  holds  that  for  manv  of  ^^^-     A  prominent   social  worker  brought  these 

y       c     A         c     \_                          1            1    •    ■  contracts,  and  evidence  as  to  the  bad  conditions 

the  faults  of  the  papers,  such  as  their  sen-  ti^^t    had    become    established    under    them,    to 

sationalism,  their  exploitation  of  the  private  every  newspaper  in  the  city.     Xot  one  would 

affairs  of  prominent  persons,  and   their  em-  P^int  a  bne  on  the  subject, 

broidering    of    facts,    the    American    people  ,  9"   J^^'   outbreak   of   a   justifiable   streetjrar 

,           I    ^               111          1       o         111  strike  the  newspapers  were  disposed  to  treat  it 

themselves  must  be  blamed.     But,  he  adds,  i,,  a  sympathetic  way.     Suddenly  they  veered, 

*'  there    is   just   one    deadly,    damning   count  and  became  unanimously  hostile  to  the  strikers. 

against  the  dailv  newspaper  as  it  is  coming  Inquiry    sliowed    that    the    big    merchants   had 

♦-.x  ko       «o«,«.i.. ';*    /,  ,^     ^*     :  »  4i  .      ,    ."  threatened    to    withdraw    their    advertisements 

.to  be  — namel>,  //  ^loes  not  ^ire  the  ncus  ^„^,^.^^  ^^^^  newspapers  changed  their  attitude. 

(jood      live      news,      red-hot  stuff,     is      dc-  i„  the  summer  of  1908  disastrous  fires  rageti 

liberatclv    distorted    or    suppressed."      This  in  the  northern  Lake  country,  and  great  areas 

condition  of  the  dailv  press  has  been  brought  ^'^  standing  timber  were  destroyed     A  promi- 

«k,».4.  u.r  *u^««  ^^ ^    -^  j«  «i 4.    •     4,\  "^"t  organ  of  the  himber  industry  belittled  the 

about  by.  three  economic  developments  in  the  j^.^^^  ^^„j  ^.j^^,^!  reassuring  statements  from 

field  of  newspaper  publishing:  ( i )  1  he  daily  lumbenuen  who  were  at  the  very  moment  call- 
newspaper  in  the  large  cities  has  become  a  ing  upon  the  State   for  a  fire  patrol.     When 

capitalistic    enterprise.      (A   million    dollars  ^^"^9^  ^'^^^  the  deceit,  the  organ  pleaded  its  obli- 
•11       .1      •     ^         w;.            ^         1-^  gation    to    support    the    market    for   the   bonds 
will  not  begin  to  outfit  a  metropolitan  news-  ^vhich  the  luniber  companies  of  the  Lake   re- 
paper.)      (2)    Ihe  growth  of  newspaper  ad-  gion  had  been  advertising  in  its  columns, 
vertising.      (^)   The  subordination  of  news-  On   account   of   agitating   for   teachers'  pen- 
papers  to  other  enterprises.  ^'^^'^^""^  ^  teacher  was  summarily  dismissed  by  a 
13     f            T)           •                      ^  •!  •        Ml  corrupt  school-board,  in  violation  of  their  own 
Professor  Ross  gives  some  striking  illus-  p,iblished  rule  regarding  tenure.    An  influential 
trations    of    the    suppression    of    important  newspaper     published     the     facts     of     school- 
news,  which,  he  savs,  "  are  hardlv  a  third  of  l)<>ard  grafting  brought  out  in  the  teacher's  suit 
the  material   that  has  come  to   the  writer's  ^!^^  reinstatement  until,  through  his  club  affilia- 
^^     ,.       M       *               ^1                   .urn  tions,  a  big  merchant   was  induced  to  threaten 
attention.        Among    them    arc    the    follow-  ^i,,.  ^^^^,  ^.jt,,  ^^,^  withdrawal  of  his  advertis- 
ing* ing.      Xo    further    reports    of    the    revelations 

A    i)n.mineiit    Philadelphia    chuhier    vi>ititi<r  "PP^'^red. 

Xew  York  was  caught  perverting  boy^,  and  cut  Manv  of  the  dailies  ser\'e  as  mouthpiCCCS 

his  throat      liis  l.rin  being  a  heavy  advertiser  ^f  ^^^  financial  powers,  as  was  shown  at  the 

not  a   single  paper  in   his  ln>nie  citv  mentinno<l  e    t      i         r          •  1    1             •            t 

the    tragedy.    .    .    .    During    a    strike    of    the  ^^^^^^  <^^  ^"^  ^*'i^^  hnancial  depression,  when 

elevator  men  in  the  large   stores,  the  business  the   owner   of  a  leading  newspaper,  having 

agent  of  the  elevator-starters'  union  was  beaten  called  his  reporters  together,  addressed  them: 

to  death,  in  an  allev  behind  a  certain  emporium.  -  ^          ^^^  f^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^,^0  turns  in  a  Storv 

bv   a       strong-arm       man    hired    bv   that    hrm.  f      \         „             1.  '    j                     1           1  m      ■ 

The  story.  Mipported  by  affidavits,  was  given  by  ^^  a  lay-ott  or  a  shut-down  gets  the  sack. 

a  responsible  lawyer  to  three  newspaper  men,  An    amusing   reference   is   made   by   Pro- 


r^ 
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fessor  Ross  to  a  newspaper  run  by  a  capital- 
ist promoter  now  under  prison  sentence,  in 
whose  editorial  rooms  it  was  forbidden  to 
write  anything  damaging  to  certain  sixteen 
'  corporations.  These  corporations  were 
known  as  "  sacred  cows."  Nearly  every 
form  of  privilege  is  found  in  the  herd  of 
"  sacred  cows  "  venerated  by  the  daily  press. 
For  example,  the  railroad  company,  the  pub- 
lic service  company,  traction,  the  tax  system, 
the  party  system,  and  "  the  man  higher  up," 
are  all  "  sacred  cows." 

As  to  the  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of 
things,  as  neither  the  editor  nor  the  capitalist 
owner  can  be  expected  to  alter  their  course 
to  their  manifest  disadvantage  and  loss,  Pro- 
fessor Ross  proposes  an  endowed  newspaper. 
He  thinLs  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  donated  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  funds  for  a  non-commercial 
newspaper  would  be  forthcoming  if  its  use- 
fulness be  demonstrated.  The  endowed 
paper  vrould  neither  dramatize  crime  nor 
gossip  of  private  affairs,  nor,  above  all, 
would  it  fake,  doctor,  or  sensationalize  the 
news.  Moreover,  the  endowed  newspaper 
would  be  a  corrective  paper,  for  the  bij; 
dailies  would  scarcely  dare  to  be  caught  *''"^''' 
cooking  or  suppressing  the  news  if  a  fearless 
competitor  were  in  the  field. 


rapoHi*    an    *ndo«'wl      neWKjiaiKT 


THE   MESSAGE   OF   WILLIAM  O'BRIEN 


X|R.  WILLIAM  O'BRIEN  went  to 
Italy  last  autumn  to  enjoy,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement. As  a  kind  of  last  political  will 
and  testament  he  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Nineternth  Century  entitled  "  The  New 
Power  in  Ireland." 

In  this  state  paper  Mr.  O'Brien  describes 
the  new  era  inaugurated  by  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  that  sprang  from  the  Shawe  Tay- 
lor Conference  of  1903,  and  explained  why 
things  have  not  progressed  further  toward 
the  unification  of  Ireland  than  they  have 
at  present.  The  fault,  he  says,  lies  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Devlin,  and  the  directors  of  the  Nationalists, 
who,  after  having  enjoyed  for  seven  years 
unparaltelel  opportunities  of  power  and  use- 
fulness, have  only  devised  a  policy  of  boister- 
ous nothingness,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
failure,  unmitigated  and  conclusive;  the 
shaming:  of  all  they  phophcsied  of  evil  for 


the  policy  they  assailed,  and  a  record  of  utter 
barrenness  of  achievement  on  their  own  part. 

Mr.  O'Brien  concluded  his  paper  by  la- 
menting the  lack  of  the  indispensable  leader, 
"  the  man  of  experienced  good  sense  and 
generous  imagination,  with  the  necessary' 
formula  of  conciliation."  But  he  consoles 
himself  by  reflecting  that  "  Ireland  is  a  coun- 
try fertile  in  surprises  and  not  unfertile  in 
heroic  sons."  The  proofs  of  the  article  were 
not  corrected  before  Mr.  O'Brien  supplied 
the  greatest  surprise  to  his  country-men  by 
suddenly  returning  to  the  political  arena. 
Ireland's  heroic  son,  who  had  just  sung  his 
swan  song  and  proclaimed  his  final  and  ir- 
revocable disappearance,  suddenly  reap- 
peared. 

Mr.  O'Brien  says: 

It  is  one  of  life's  little  ironies  that  the  one 
trophy  the  state  5  man  ship  of  the  Irish  partf  has 
brought  back  from  tlie  General  Dection  is  my 
resiiscitafinii.  They  had  only  to  complete  the 
effect  of  my  retirement  by  forgetting  that  a  cer- 
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He  says  tha 


t  H-hcn  he  left  Florence  he  had 
f  re-entering  Parliament. 

Having  liivn  for  nine  months  entirely  cut  off 
Fri>ni  Irish  news,  and  having  rutumed  for  the 
sok  [Hirixiso  of  aiding  in  defending  the  seats  of 
nil-  own  half-a-il'Uen  adherents,  which,  as  I  sup- 
posed. aliiiK'  were  aimed  at,  1  found  llie  country 
seelhing  with  itidifni^tiiin  at  the  plots  for  de- 
eapitaiint;  qnile  onu-l<iiirth  of  the  entire  Irish 
party.  Thi'  plots  nf  "the  Board  of  F.riii"  were 
reM'nti'd  all  the  niom  liercely  because  all  the 
men  marked  down  for  de^trnction  had  been  op- 
posed to  -Mr.  nirreU's  Land  bill,  which  has 
hraii)>ht  laud  purchase  to  a  dead  stop  outside  the 
eonRcsted  dislriel-i.  and  lo  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
iiinlnel,  which,  whatever  it^  effects  in  England, 
sptlleil  ruin  for  the  finances  of  any  future  Irish 
Varhament.  The  i-«nes  tints  madly  challenged 
hv  "ilie  Itr.ard  of  l>in  "  at  the  Irish  elections 
were.-i.  the  l.u.lt;el  ;  J.  the  destrnction  of  land 
nnrchase;  anci  .},  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
lri^h  const itiiencies,  and   of  the  control  of 
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f  Eri»."  Upon  all  the: 
lasier  ;ind  his  lieutenants  sustained  at 
,  wherever  the  straight  issue  was  faced.. 
SI)  ilamaeing  that  nothing  except  the 
.ence  of  eoncerled  action  against  "the 
prevented  it  from  approaching  to  an- 


WJiatevcr  tiiay  be  thought  of  Mr, 
O'Hrien's  dia>;nosis  of  the  situation,  no  one 
can  read  without  sympathy  his  stirring  ap- 
peal  in   favor  of  the  all-for-Ireland   policy. 
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So  he  came  hack  to  pol 


cardinal  principle  the 
Jritish  people  and  the 
lority  to  the  cause  of 
ncere  and  unmistakable 
dliness,  fraternity,  and 
f  interest,  without  hostilit)'  to 
thcr  of  the  great  Hritish  parties,  and  with- 
iit  subser\'ience  ti>  the  tnert'lv  partisan  in- 
■rests  of  eitlier  of  them," 


AN  OPKN-AIR  PULPIT 


\X/HAT  is  sal,]  to  be  the  nnlv  open-air 
^^  pulpit  on  the  N.,rth  American  conti- 
nent has  rccentlv  been  completed  for  Grace 
Chnrcli,  on  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Outdoor    preacliinc    to    be   su 


unkn. 


this 


the 


architects  have  not  heretofore  matte  provisi 
for  it  here  as  they  have  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Kngland,  where  pulpits  arc  built  on  the  out- 
side of,  churches  or  near  by  on  crossroads. 
The  Grace  Church  structure,  designed  bv 
William  W.  Renwick,  is  descriln-d  in  the 
hiterniitional  Stuilin  for  March,  bv  Samuel 
Howe,  This  ptLlpit,  as  \U.  Howe  remarks, 
is  well  placed. 


At  Tenth  .Sireel,  l^vwidway  deflects  slightly 
to  the  west  of  the  oinrse  it  holds  below,  so  that 
the  corner  here  stands  at  the  end  of  a  vista, 
an  effect  which  in  itself  is  rare  in  this  rectan- 
Kularly  planned  city.  Tlie  spot  is  known 
thron>,'hont  ihe  land  ,-ind  t!race  Church  is  dear 
lo  the  beans  of  many. 

The  sculptor  of  the  panels  for  this  pulpit 
I-.;  Mr.  Jules  Kdouard  Roine.  to  whom  the 
French  Government  i:a\T  a  special  medal 
for  his  exq\usite  remlerini:  of  a  plaque,  "  The 
Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  The 
theme  of  the  panels  is  the  Beatitudes,  sug- 
gesting the  underlying  philosophy  of  Christ's 
teaching  as  represented  in  the  Sermon  on  tfie 
Mount,  preached  in  the  open. 
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THE    VEXED    QUESTION     OF    THE    FRANCHISE 
IN  PRUSSIA 

al-^o.  at!  advance  into  tliat  division.  People  be- 
longing to  the  educated  classes,  the  numerous 
.small  official.'',  must  recognize  that  their  voting 
power  is  materially  increa:;ed :  and  just  here  it 
will  lie  possililc  to  make  slill  further  advatices. 
When  the  waves  of  excitement  shall  have  sub- 
sided :  when  the  advantages  of  the  reform  shall. 
Ii.v  skillful  retouching,  he  brought  into  relief,  it 
may  dawn  upon  tlif  adverse  elements,  too,  that 
it  i*  'letter  to  make  a  trial  of  steering  with  the 
new  eleetiiin  law-  than  to  wait  for  another  one 
In  be  launched.  Should  the  measure  fail  to 
pass,  the  Center  can  say  to  its  constituents  that 
it  contended  for  the  secret  ballot, — it  is  always 
nady  to  jilay  the  role  of  the  Tcrt'tus  gaudens. 
.\\\  will  then  remain  as  it  was,  and  the  b»nil 
with  the  conservatives  of  Prussia  be  cemented 
anew.  What  that  sigiiities  as  regards  the  inner 
development  of  the  greatest  State  of  the  Ger- 
man Federation  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
those  who  are  at  present  only  searching  out  the 
defects  of  the  reform  and  shutting  their  eyes 
to  its  obvi<ms  good  points.  Its  adoption  will  he 
followed  by  a  period  of  experiment,  and  that  is 
.'^j-nonymous  with  n  jiause  in  the  agitation.  Ths 
constant  disquietude  of  the  electoral  body  in  the 
largesr  Federal  State  is  certainly  not  conducivpi 
to  the  progress  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Ni-ae  Zcil.  organ  of  the  Social-Demo- 
crats, speaks  conteniptiioiisl)-  and  bitterly  of 
the  measure,  cliaracterizinK  it  as  patchwork, 
sayitifi  tliat  the  decisive  fact  regarding  it  is 
that  to  the  masses  who  are  hungering  for 
tlieir  rijjhts  it  offers  a  stone  in  place  of  bread. 
It  would  contradict  all  historical  experience, 
this  journal  adds,  to  have  expected  anything 
different,— never  has  a  ruling  class  voluntar- 
ily relinquished  its  privileges,  and  the  Prus- 
sian Junkers  are  (lie  last  fmtn  whom  it  might 
he  looked  for.  In  conclusion,  it  defines  the 
attitude  that  the  working  people  should  take 
toward  the  measure,  as  follows : 

The  German  workmen  struggle  for  the  right 
of  suffraKO  under  entirely  different  historic  con- 
ditions fri'm  ili.i^c  under  which  the  English  and 
French  w.irkiiien  ^InigRlcd.     The  English,  and. 
y.  the  French   Parliament  also,  was.al-  ■ 


npHF,  Prussian  election  laws,  which  have 
so  long  and  so  justly  created  intense 
dissatisfaction  among  large  masses  of  the 
people,  have  aroused  special  interest  and 
agitation  through  the  recent  introduction  by 
the  government  of  a  new  suffrage  hill.  This 
measure  thoroughly  disappoints  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  who  were  looking  for  anything 
like  a  radical  or  democratic  rcforni.  It  re- 
tains   the    three-class   system,    which    entail; 
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purpose.  It  brings  home  to  the  workingman  in 
uiimislakatile  forms  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing 
lo  expect  froTii  the  voluntary  judgment  of  tht- 
ruling  classes,  and  this  insight  is  of  greater 
value  than  any  individual  concessions  on  the 
part  of  those  classes  upon  points  ever  so  impor- 
tant. If,  at  the  iiexi  election  for  the  Reich- 
stag, the  German  workingmcn  take  full  advan- 
tage of  their  right  of  suffrage,  not  in  order  lo 
'■  iwsitively  co-operate,"  or  lo  help  thresh  over 
the  old  straw  of  democratic  parliamentarism, 
liul  to  show  how  high  the  Hood  has  risen,  then 
lho\'  shall  have  wreaked  ihorouKli  vengeanci; 
upon  the  Prussian  suffrage  hill.  Ii  still  rem  " 
true,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  rigid  and 
changeable  sheath  of  outward 
that  never  before  in  history  have  more  stupen- 
dous revolutions  in  social  fife  taken  place ;  and 
the  narrow  stublxininess  of  the  Junker  conccalis, 
al  Ivottom,  after  all.  only  the  anxiety  that  if  the 
stream  does  once  demolish  the  dams  the  con- 
spicuous splendor  of  upper-class  rule  will  be 
swept  away  like  so  nuieli  decayed  rubbish. 

A  HTirer  in  the  Zukunfl. — the  orpan  of 
Maximilian  HarJen,  whose  exposure  of  the 
iminoralities  of  a  court  circle  near  to  the 
Emperor  recently  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion,— discusses  the  suffrapie  question  in  a 
more  fundamental  manner.  He  regards  the 
adequate  representation  of  everj'  class  in  the 
community  as  the  essential  object  of  repre- 
sentative government,  and  considers  the  at- 
tempt to  parcel  out  the  degree  of  voting 
weight  to  different  elements,  according  to  in- 
telligence, property,  or  the  like,  as  aside 
from  the  mark.  In  connection  with  this  and 
the  question  of  the  secret  ballot  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  his  are  of  special  interest; 

These  and  other  artifices,  with  which  most 
States  harass  themselves,  prc^ceed  from  the 
false  assumption  that  a  person's  right  lo  vote 
must  he  measured  by  his  worth.  Such  a  meas- 
urement is  impossible,  and  it  is  superfluous;  for 
the  point  to  be  considered  is  not  the  value  of 
the  individuals,  but  the  interests  of  the  different 
classes  whose  well-being  constitutes  the  welfare 
of  the  Slate.  "The  voting  power  of  a  Bis- 
marck not  be  stiperior  to  that  of  a  doinestic, — 
what  nonsense!  Yes,  if  Bismarck's  voting 
power  were  to  be  gauged  by  his  value  to  the 
Stale  it  should  be  a  thousand  limes  greater  than 
that  of  the  domestic.  But  Bismarck's  weight  is 
not  lost  for  all  that ;  he  makes  it  tell,  not  as  a 
voter,  but  as  Imperial  Chancellor ;  and  in  this 
position  he  is,  as  a  rule,  more  potent  that  the 
entire  Reichstag.  It  is  no  del  riment  to  the 
clever  publicist  that  he  has  no  greater  voting 
strength  than  any  blockhead,  for  his  cleverness 
is  not  lost  to  the  country, — it  works  through  (for 
his  written  word.  And  the  great  industrial,  the  to  ihe  i 
financier,  need  not  go  to  the  polls  at  all  in  order  von  iiet 
to  make  the  State  feel  his  power.  .  .  .  Thus  the  FM 
the  exclusion  of  the  Fourth  Estate  from  the  come  to 
Prussian  Chamber  is  no  misforlune,  since  the  man  la 
Reichstag  regulates  matters  perlaining  to  their  ccolurv, 
weal  and  woe,  but  it  is  not  nice.  And  that 
■  form,  which  should  have  had  this  tjoint  con-  nttempt 
stantly  in  view,  is  promised,  and  that  instead  of    wig  ") 


it  the  aggrieved  masses  are  offered  a  few  super- 
fluous and  insignilicani  artifices,  this,  we  say 
again,  is  still  less  nice. 
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A     SUGGESTIVE     discussion     on     what    for  history.    As  there  are  heaped  upon  it  nearly 
might    be    appropriately    termed    our    *>fty-score  other  volumes,  we  have  a  myth  quite 

shortcomings,  our  hopes,  and  our  duties  in    ^^^^hy  of  Homeric  times,--but  still  a  myth. 

^  ^         '  \.  ^^y^^  Perhaps  we  shall  never  know  the  mner  phi- 

regard  to  our  contemporary  literature  is  con-  losophy  of  any  other  great  actor  in  the  Civil 
tained  in  the  address  delivered  in  June  last  by  War  on  the  Federal  side.  Seward,  Stanton, 
Mr.  George  F.  Parker  before  the  literary  so-  Johnson,  Stevens,  McClellan,  and  Sumner  are 
^«  ^'  ^      .    \XT    1  •     ^  IT         TT    •       V       rapidly  becoming  little  more  than  names.    The 

cieties  ot   Washington   and   Lee   Univenty,    tide  of  oblivion  threatens  them. 
Lexington,  Va.,  and  printed  in  the  Sewanee         .  ,    c    •        m     -w^    ,      ■•.• 

Review  for  January.  Mr.  Parker  sets  out  by  ,  As  regards  fiction,  Mr.  Parker  holds  that 
asking  whether  or  not  we  are  maintaining  in-  durmg  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  no 
tact  our  intellectual  inheritance  "  bv  hand-  ^o"""]  »*  I'terature,  except  the  poem  has  suf- 
ing  down  to  our  successors  the  story' of  new  ^ff^  ^"""^  degradation  as  the  novel.  .  .  . 
achievement  or  by  making  the   repairs  and        *^ 

additions  necessary  in  every  human  struc-  worse  than  a  libel  upon  our  character  and 
ture."     He  traces  from  the  very  appearance    achievement  to  as.sume  that  the  crowd  of  idlers, 

e   ^1  IV  *i  •  \'     ^    "  «.u«    swindlers,    roues,    flirts,    incompetents,    medioc- 

of  the  white  man  on  this  continent  the  ri^ics,  and  slum-dwellers  who  march  endlessly 
longing  to  contribute  something  new  and  through  the  pages  of  the  average  novel,  fairly 
distinctive  to  the  literature  of  the  world."  represent  the  people,  among  whom  eighty  mil- 
From  the  beginning  our  people  "  were  con-  ^^^"^  ^^  "^  live  and  move,  day  by  da^r. 
sumed  by  the  desire  for  a  literature  of  their  Of  criticism  he  says:  "The  great  critic 
own,"  and  continued  for  two  hundred  years  who  dealt  with  imaginative  literature  has 
to  "  dream  and  pine  "  for  it.  They  made  a  apparently  disappeared.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
real  start  "about  1820,  with  Washington  jority  of  readers  do  not  want  guides. 
Irving  in  sketch  and  history,  James  Fenimore  .  .  .  They  can  only  comprehend  the  bold 
Cooper  in  the  novel,  and  Daniel  Webster, —  advertisement,  the  brief  notice  which,  end- 
in  whom  they  added  a  fourth  great  orator  ing  with  an  admonition  to  buy,  contains  the 
to  the  world's  list."  By  the  time  of  the  announcement  that  a  given  number  of  pcr- 
Civil  War  "  we  had  made  a  slow,  painful  sons,  foolish  or  otherwise,  have  bought  or 
beginning."  That  great  conflict  left  us  in  read.  This  leaves  no  scope  for  the  real  rc- 
"  the  position  of  a  man  of  fifty,  who,  after   viewer." 

a  life  of  struggle  and  success,  finds  that  he        Literary  criticism  is  needed  now  as  ever, 
must  begin  anew."  "  as    is    shown    by    science    and    theology. 

The  first  desire  of  a  people,  after  it  has  .  .  .  In  these  departments  of  thought 
won  political  recognition,  says  Mr.  Parker,  there  are  still  serious  readers  who  recognize 
is  to  know  something  of  itself.  Our  people  the  value  of  time,  and  welcome  the  knowl- 
"  soon  gathered  their  own  legends  and  tra-  edge  and  help  of  others.  But  the  popular 
ditions  and  began  to  cherish  them."  novel,  which  does  not  live  six  months  and  has 

They  began  by  writing  of  their  struggles  with   no  permanent  influence  upon  life,  what  need 
savages,  which  were  nothing  like  so  severe  or   has  it  for  criticism  ?  " 
continuous  as  those  wiHi  nature     .    .    .    Their        M^.   Parker  then  proceeds  to  "  consider 

theological   struggles   were   to  them  very  real;    .1  ^  ^vm„^4,: ^t  ^j   Jl*  j  j 

hence  Ihe  story  of  superstition,  intolerance,  mis-   ^^^^  obligation  of  educated  men  and  women 

understanding,  and  downright  cruelty  is  one  of   to  our  contemporary  literature. 

the  most  sordid  in  human  annals.        ^  ,£  ^^is  sense  of  responsibility  is  not  found  in 

Tracing  step  by  step  our  efforts  in  the  his-  our  universities  and  colleges,  where  may  we 
torical  field,  our  successes,  and  failures,  Mr.    hope  to  seek  it?     To  begin  with,  these  now 

Parker   passes  on   to   biography,   concerning  ^f "^j**"  '^^^''jy  ^^  "J^ny  teachers  as  there  were 

,.,i_*^,        ,.                &Kj»                    fs  students  half  a  century  ago.    So  it  is  pertinent 

which  he  has  this  to  say:  to    inquire    what    standard    they    have    fixed. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  current  biography  Where  does  their  example  lead? 
has  become  a  lost  art.  No  distinctive  autobiog-  It  is  not  that  they  should  all  write  books. 
raphy  other  than  that  pathetic  and  partial  rec-  God  forbid.  But  do  they  see  or  realize  the  de- 
ord  written  on  Mt.  McGregor  has  enriched  our  fects  of  their  time?  .  .  .  Where  are  we  to 
literature.  The  great,  strong  men  of  the  Civil  look  for  intelligent  and  efficient  work  in  pro- 
War  still  await  the  writing  of  their  story.  We  moting  a  creditable  literature  and  extending  the 
have  the  sketch,  the  slight  impressionist  view, —  zone  of  what  we  now  have,  if  not  to  the  great 
and  little  more.  Of  them  all,  the  true  Lincoln  body  of  our  men  educated  and  trained  in  col- 
lies buried  under  a  ten-volume  book, — too  long  lege?  We  are  turning  out  nearly  forty  thousand 
for  biography,  too  near  the  time,  and  too  tenuous  of  them  every  year.    ...    It  would  be  inter- 
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esting  if  we  could  but  learn  what  proportion  of  low,  Prescott,  Parkman,  Motley,  Hawthorne, 
them  comes  to  know  in  a  large  way  even  the  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Stedman,  and  Aid- 
really  strong  men  who  made  our  early  history  rich?  Or  are  they  rather  not  drawn,  many 
and  wrote  its  records.  How  many  are  familiar  times,  to  the  pathetic  madness  of  Poe,  the 
with  Franklin's  Autobiography,— ^tvhdi^is  the  coarseness  of  Whitman,  or  the  foolishness  of 
greatest  ever  written, — or  with  that  quaint  body  the  modern  horse-play  school  of  humor? 
of  writing  which  makes  up  his  works? 

How  much  do  we  read  of  Washington,  of  ^^  ^^^^  .^  "^^^  1°^  creative  work.     We 

John  Adams,  of  Madison,  of  Hamilton,  or  must  recognize  our  shortcomings  and      real- 

of  John  Marshall?   "These  men  are  among  ^^^  ^^\'^  ^^\^^^  ^o  supply  the  one  or  over- 

the  real  the  distinctive  authors  we  have  thus  ^^"'^    ^^^,  "^f  ^  systematic    effort    will    be 

far  produced."     Further  on   in  his  address  necessary.       And  thinking  men  an4  women 

Mr.  Parker  asks:  must      realize  that  a  never-ending  struggle 

T\^  ^                  A                  r     1      X-        .  J  ^s  necessarv  to  preserve  the  love  of  the  beau- 
Do  our  men  and  women  of  education   studv  .f  ,         ,  •                 j     i       i         •        / 

and  know  as  they  deserve  the  works  and  philos-  ^^^"^  .^"d  to  extend   the  domain   of  taste  so 

ophy  of  Cooper,  Channing,  Emerson.  Longfel-  that  intellect  can  register  its  triumphs." 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

TF  one  were  asked  to  designate  by  a  single  nals  in  the  Bedford  Reformatory,  was  at  Syra- 

^     word    the    special    characteristic  of  the  c"^^-    The  stampeding  effects  of  the  earthquake 

.._       .         1-1            1.        .             Ill          e     ^  were  overwhelmmg.      But  withm  a   few  hours 

times  in  which  we  hve,  it  would  be  safe  to  ,^^53  ^^^r,^  j.^^  cabled  to  America  for  money 

reply:      Organization.       In  the  varied  fields  for  the  sufferers;  within  a  few  days  she  had  a 

of  business,   science,   and   religion  organized  rough-and-ready  organization  of  relief  going  in 

effort  is  becoming  the  recognized  means  of  y^^^^^''"  }^^^y'    ^^},?''^.  ^^^^  earthquake  she  had 

^ ^1.  1  •       ^1      X  n     ^          u        A    J  •     -..k  l^^cn  unknown.     VVithin  a  week  or  two  she  had 

accomplishing  the  fullest  results.    And  in  the  rounded  up  a  section  of  that  chaos  in  eastern 

field  of  philanthropy  perhaps  the  most  stnk-  Sicily  so  effectually  as  to  be  generally  known, 

ing  thing  is  that  it  is  so  rapidly  falling  into  and,   to   make   a   long   story   short,   to-day   all 

line.       Mr.   O.    F.   Lewis,   writing    in     the  those  who  worked  on  the  earthquake  relief  know 

»>r       1        17                           it  ou-i      -.u                  A  about    the    wonderful    little    American    woman 

March      Forum      on         Philanthropy:      A  ^,^0  "got  things  done,"  who  provided  work  for 

Trained   Profession,      says   both       organiza-  the  workless,  who  developed  a  registration  sys- 

tion  "    and    "  philanthropy  "   have   to-day   a  tem,  even  if  she  didn't  know  Italian,  and  who 

twofold  connotation.     "  Organized  "  charity  *ou"ded  and  set  going  an  orphan  asylum,  and 

•     -.u     •   J'   'J     1                 n  X.              1  -•          f  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

m  the  individual  means      the  correlation  of  -phe  foregoing  are  conspicuous  events  of  re- 

thc  individual  s  knowledge  and  opinions  into  cent  years  that  have  sent  important  emergency 

a  conclusion  which  leads  him  to  act  wisely  calls  to  "social  workers"  to  make  good.    The 

and  efficiently."     He  cites  the  following  ex-  ^^7,^  Papons  who  responded  are  exceptionally 

1     .  well-trained   workers,   but   back   of    them,    and 

ampies.  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,  has  grown  up 

,    In  April,  1906,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  during  the  last  decade  a   small   army  of  spe- 

brought  to  the  United  States  its  greatest  emer-  cialists    in    charitable    and    civic    work,    **  the 

gency  relief  problem.    Three  hundred  thousand  militia  of  organized  philanthropy,"  as  Governor 

people  were  rendered  homeless.    Two  days  after  Hughes  has  called  them. 

the  earthquake,  Edward  T.  Devinc,  General  Sec-  «  Organized  "   charity   in   the  community 

retary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  .    «  ^1    ^  x            l     -j  ^^u     j    *•*.  *        x.-  L 

New  York  City,  was  already  en  route  from  New  'S      that  form  of  aid  to  the  destitute  which 

York  to  San  Francisco,  the  special  representa-  similarly  takes  cognizance  of  all  causes  and 

live  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  take  charge  resources,  and  acts,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the 

°^rJ!^^T^^^^*^^'^°'^  ^"  *o^  stricken  city.  permanent  betterment  of  the  community." 

On  December  27,  1908,  Messina  and  Reggio  c        1       u       ^u     -.          <<    u*i     *u          »» 

were  overthrown  by  the  greatest  earthquake  of  ^f,  also   has  the  term      philanthropy      a 

modem  times.     Two  hundred  thousand  people  double  meaning:   (l)  the  act  of  giving,  and 

were  killed.    The  relief  problem,  within  a  few  (2)  the  act  of  doing  to  those  in  need.    Now- 

seconds  from  the  time  of  the  first  shock,  had  ^days  philanthropists   are  becoming  special- 

already  become  one  to  stagger  the  world.     Er-  .  ^  -^    «  t^u    u*-..           •             •           .                 n 

nest  T.  Bicknell,  formerly  head  of  the  Qiicago  f/-    ^  The  hit-or-miss  age  is  passing  away. 

Bureau   of   Charities,   was   executive   head    of  Mr.  Rockefeller  gives  to  the  General  Fund 

the    reorganized    American    Red    Cross.      He  and  to  Chicago  University.     Mr.  Carnegie 

went  to  Italy  as  our  leader  in  the  Italian  relief  g,Ves  his  libraries,   and   Mrs.   Russell    Sage 

^  When  that  earthquake  came  to  Ttalv.  a  little  establishes  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for 

woman.  Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis,  of  Bedford,  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and  because  the 

N.  v.,  whose  work  it  is  to  reform  female  crimi-  investments  "  will  pay  in  the  leveling  up  of 
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liundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives."    To    years  ago  sounded  much  like  a  paradox,  has 

quote  the  lor  urn  writer:  f^P-l^V'-'*^^l!^'^K^  VI  ^':\  ^•?''^n  ^*  "^'^t?^' 

^  tabhshed  in   1898  by  the  Chanty  Organization 

The  leading  givers  of  huge  sums  to-day  say  Society,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-seven 
to  the  man-with-a-scheme,  '*  Write  me  in  detail  persons,  representing  eleven  States.  The  pro- 
just  what  your  plan  is.  What  will  your  plan  do?  gram  of  the  first  year  was  a  forecast  of  many 
When  can  it  he  done?  How  much  will  it  cost?  following  years.  Private  charities;  the  care  of 
Is  somebody  else  going  to  do  it  if  I  don't?  families  in  their  homes;  care  of  dependent  and 
Has  it  ever  been  done?  Will  it  hare  the  same  delinquent  children;  public  charities;  care  of 
value  ten  or  ticenty  years  from  nozc/  Who  will  ihe  dependent  sick;  public  departments;^  the 
manage  the  enterprise  if  I  give  the  money?"  deUnquent :  such  were  some  of  the  subjects. 
In  short,  the  philanthropist  of  to-day  tends,  not  The  experiment  of  the  first  year  was  made  per- 
to  ask,  *'  Will  this  raise  a  lasting  monument  to  manent.  Succeeding  years  added  topics,  such  as 
my  goodness,  and  to  my  love  of  my  fellow-  the  juvenile  court :  backward  and  defective  chil- 
man?"  but,  "Will  this  pay  as  an  investment  in  dren ;  tenement  house  reform;  the  prevention 
human  lives,  raising  the  efficiency  and  the  joy  of  tuberculosis;  charitable  finance;  child  labor; 
of  life  of  the  community  or  of  society  in  gen-  parks  and  playgrounds;  standards  of  living. 

^^^  According  to  Mr.  Lewis,  the  call  tor  the 

Just  as  the  old-time  charity  plunger  is  be-  trained  worker  is  greater  than  can  be  met. 

ing  replaced  by  the  modern  philanthropist,  so  The  twentieth  century  is  to  be  the  century 

the  old-time  charity  worker  has  given  way  to  ^f     gonial     brotherhood.       Not     individual 

the  '*  social  worker."     There  are  still  appli-  wealth,  but  community  wealth,  will  become 

cants   for   charity,   and   the   causes   are   the  j^e  measure  of  the  community's  pro^)erity. 

same ;  but  "  the  viewpoint  of  the  one  who  And  this    wealth  will    mean,  besides  mere 

brings  help  has  changed."   In  niodern  philan-  economic  wealth,  wealth  of  leisure  and  pleas- 

thropy  **  the  social  viewpoint  is  the  motive,  a^^  work,  and  recreation,  and  sustenance  and 

efficiency  the  instrument.'*  shelter  for  the  bread-winner.  While  economic 

As  efficiency   is  based    on    training,   this  questions    will    not    lose    their    importance, 

training  must  be  supplied.    In  many  cases  it  social  problems  will  come  to  the  front.     So 

is  learned  in  harness,  but  in  many  other  in-  the  social  worker  will  be  needed;  and  the 

stances  it  is  learned  in  the  "  school  of  philan-  social    worker    par    excellence  must  be  the 

thropy  "  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or  -  business  man  "  or  "  business  woman  "  in 

St.  Louis.  that  particular  calling.    In  other  words,  they 

The  "  school  of  philanthropy,"  which  eleven  must  be  professionally  trained  for  the  work. 


THE  HONEY  YIELD  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 


TpWO  hundred  thousand  tons  of  honey, —  There  was  no  honey  in  the  country  round 
'*'  or  a  quantity  which,  if  put  up  in  stand-  Plymouth  when  the  Pilgiims  landed  there 
ard  combs,  and  these  placed  side  by  side  end-  in  1620;  and  bees  were  subsequently  import- 
wise,  would  reach  twice  around  the  earth, —  ed  from  England  for  their  requirements.  At 
are  produced  annually  in  the  countries  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  where  apiculture  seems  to 
the  south  of  the  United  States.  According  have  been  first  systematically  practiced,  one 
to  Mr.  Russell  Hastings  Millward,  who  is  John  Eales  was  employed  to  teach  the  settlers 
responsible  for  this  statement  in  the  Fcbru-  how  to  make  hives  and  to  care  for  bees.  This 
ary  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  was  in  1644,  since  which  time  bee-culture 
the  American  Republics,  the  demand  for  has  spread  so  continuously  and  widely  that 
honey  has  become  so  great  that  bee-keeping  to-day  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  Latin  700,000  bee-keepers,  or  i  in  every  120  of  Ac 
America.  In  Mexico  bees  were  known  long  population,  and  the  annual  yield  is  of  the 
before  the  days  of  Cortez,  as  is  attested  by  value  of  $20,000,000  in  honey  and  of 
the  discovery  among  prehistoric  Aztec  ruins  $2,000,000  in  beeswax.  But  beyond  this'die 
of  honey  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  United  States  imports  every  year  about 
in  hermetically  sealed  vessels;  and  Mr.  Mill-  2,500,000  pounds  of  honey  and  750,006 
ward  mentions  a  fact, — that  the  stingless  pounds  of  beeswax,  and  all  but  5  per  cent. 
variety  of  bee  is  a  native  of  South  and  Cen-  of  this  comes  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  Haiti,  Sal  • 
tral  America,  as  well  as  of  Mexico,  many  of  vador,  the  E)ominican  Republic,  and  Vcnc- 
the  other  kinds  having  been  introduced  from  zuela.  Mr.  Millward  gives  the  following 
Europe,  China,  Japan,  and  Palestine.  interesting  data  concerning  bee-culture  in  the 
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various    countries    of    Central    and     South  of  starched  articles.    Combined  with  tallow  it  is 

America:  "'''*^^  ^^  ^  coating   for  canvas  awnings,   tents, 

sails,  and  cordage  to  prevent  cracking  or  split- 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  100,000  pounds  of  ting  and  mildew.  Electrical  supply  houses  use 
honey  are  imported  annually,  mainly  from  it  m  winding  the  wire,  and  it  serves  the  drug- 
Chile,  but  10,000  pounds  are  exported  to  France  gists  as  a  basis  for  salves,  as  well  as  for  use 
and  Germany,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufac-  in  making  plasters,  certain  kinds  of  ointments, 
ture  of  fancy  crackers.  and  in  some  medicines.  The  Hepburn  Pure 
Brazil  has  a  variety  of  bees,  and  the  honey  Food  Law  will  cause  it  to  supersede  paraffin  or 
is  of  such  good  quality  that  it  has  been  used  ceresin  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  manu- 
mainly  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  some  dis-  facture  of  candy.  Beeswax  is  used  by  dentists 
tricts  the  planters  of  vanilla  are  encouraged  to  in  taking  impressions,  and  also  by  patternmak- 
keep  bees  in  order  that  the  female  flowers  may  ers.  As  candles  made  from  beeswax  emit  a 
be  artificially  fertilized.  The  production  of  permeating  perfume  and  the  deposit  left  after 
honey  is  enormous,  and  the  Brazilian  Govern-  burning  does  not  injure  fabrics  or  pictures,  their 
ment  is  making  a  special  effort  to  increase  the  use  in  churches  is  nmch  favored, 
output.  The  home  demand  is  so  great  that  only  j„  ^  ^^^^  of  Mexico,  Mr.  xMillward 
60,000  pounds  are  exported  annually,  mostly  to  ,,  /  1  1  •  1  i  .1  ^-  1 
Gcrmanv.                                             ^»            -^  ^g||^  ^j,    ^^^^  ^^^j.^  which  arc  ot  the  stmgless 

Bees  were  first  introduced   into  Chile   from  variety,  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  house- 
Italy  about  forty-five  years  ago.    To-day  there  bold  pets,  and  are  known  by  the  endearing 
are  nearly   100,000  apiaries  in  actual  operation  ^^^^  ^f  -  angelitos,"  or  "  little  angels." 
there;   and   over    1,000,000   pounds   of   pun  bed  ^  ., ,                ^        ,  •      ,                      1         1 
wax   and    5,000.000   pounds    of    honey    are    ex-  Children  are  found  m  the  patios  and  gardens 
ported,  and  bring  top  prices  in  the  markets.  with  candy  in  their  hands,  which  they  playfully 

Italian  bees  have  also  been  introduced  into  share  with  the  bees;  and  it  has  often  been  re- 
Cuba,  where  they  thrive  in  the  cane-fields,  marked  by  tourists  how  fearlessly  and  gently 
About  350,000  gallons  of  honey  and  2,000,000  the  apparently  ferocious  little  insects  are 
pounds  *of  wax  are  produced  annually.  brushed    aside    if    they   become    too   greedy    or 

In  Mexico  also  wild  honey  is  found  in  abund-  annoying, 

ance,  especially  in  the  forests  of  the  Algerroba  Nearly  all  American  bees  have  a  deadly 

tree,  whose  flowers  last   for  a  long  time,  and  enemy:  this  is  the  black  ant.     So  persistent 

are  a  fertile  source  of  nectar.     Mexico  exports  /      ^^1       x  ^u-    x         •         1-....1  -  • 

annually  about  $90,000  in   strained  honey  and  a^e  the  attacks  of  this  ferocious  little  warrior 

imports  about  $50,000  in  comb  honey,  some  of  that  the  bees  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 

which  comes  from  China.    Of  wild  honey  about  defending  their  colonies  and  honey.     In  many 

25,000  pounds  are  exported  from  the  port  of  districts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depredations 

^In^Nkaragua^^'he  demand   for  honey  is   so  oi  the  ants,   the  hives  are   raised   from   the 

great   that   considerable  quantities  have   to  be  ground  and  set  m  inclosures  of  water.     An 

imported.    Wild  honey  is  found  in  great  quan-  ant  of  a  totally  different  character  is  found 

tities    and  is  readily  purchased  by  the  native  ,•„    Mexico.      It   gathers    honey    from    wild 

population    throughout    the    inland    towns    and  n                  j     1     «.         1  1*        •        « i«^^^^,.«j 

villaires  flowers  and  plants  and  lives  in  underground 

In  Paraguay  honey  is  gathered  by  the  natives  chambers,  and  contributes  to  the  sustenance 

for  the  wax  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  colony  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

r^?      Tj'            r    Ti              .1-           -111-  A   certain   number   of    these   ants    remain    at 

The    Indians    of    Peru    gather    wild    honey.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,,^^  ^^  li^,i„    storehouses.    They 

which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  local  markets  ^^^  ^^^  y^          ^     ^j^^  workers  until  they  swell 

About    10,000   pounds    of    honey   are    imported  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^            ^„^  ^^^^-       ^^^  ^^^_ 

annually  f r^  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  ^^^^  ^          j^  ^^^^  obtainable,  they  regur- 

and   Hong-Kong,  on   which   a  duty  of  40  per  j         ^^^^-^  supplies,  drop  by  drop,  as  food  for 

cent.   IS  charged   m   order  to   encourage   home  */     colonv       ^^ 

production.    The  stingless  bee  is  highly  domes-  ^'       ,      ,  „       .,             „ 

ticated  and  thrives  on  the  alfalfa.  In  the  south  of  Brazil  as  well  as  in  certain 

beeswax  has  been  followed  ex-  ^'''}'''?}'  ^^  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  where  it 


I      J    .      .         ^         1    ^  „  1^^      Tiyr  •  that  of  the   bee.     This  wasp  produces   no 
IS  employed   m  the  arts  and   trades.      Mr.  .        ...       w  u  ^u    u  -    -^^i^^^j 

-.-••II        J  ^        ^    «x  •«.       ««.  wax,  the  cells  m  which  the  honey  is  inclosed 

Millward  enumerates  some  of  its  uses:  1    •        r    1  j 

,    .       .      .    ,  1      J  •    ^u  r    *  being  of  clay  or  mud. 

It  IS  extensively  employed  m  the  manufacture        ^4?  -^  .      .  ,  i,o,r;«r»  ,.-r.^Ar#.^   ol 

of  wax  candles  and  tapers,  varnishes,  paints.        The  pure-food  laws  haying  rendered  al- 

polish  for  pianos,  furniture,  carriages,  floorings,  most  impossible  the  marketing  ot  adulterated 

various  kinds  of  glazed  and  ornamental  wall  honey,    certain    bee-keepers    feed    their    bees 

papers,    and    artificial    flowers.      Elect rotypers  ^i^^  saccharine  substances   in  order  to   in- 

Sli^rJ"  tS'd/rr  ufed^af  a  '^.Z^  crease  the  production  of  honey     It  is  consid- 

against  rust.    Laundries  are  great  consumers  of  ered  by  the  trade  generally  that  this  should 

wax,  which  is  used  as  a  polish  in  the  finishing  be  regarded  as  palpable  adulteration. 
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DIVORCH  IN  EUROPE 


npHE  Riforma  Sociale,  printed  at  Turin,  cent,  of  female  applicants  respectively.    Rather 

^       publishes  an  article  based  on  a  statis-  universal,  too,  is  the  system  of  legally  essayed 

tical  compilation  dealing  with  the  subject  of  conciliation ;  in  England  one  finds  provisional 

legal  divorce  and  separation.     Both  these  ex-  decisions,  according  to  which  the  divorce  is 

pressions   of   conjugal    dissidence   have   been  not  definitely  pronounced  until  after  a  lapse 

on    the   increase   all   over   Europe   for   some  of  at  least  six  months. 

time;  in  the  countries  where  divorce  cannot  As  far  as  the  granting  of  petitions  for  di- 
be  obtained  a  rising  number  of  separations  vorce  is  concerned,  the  proportions  run  from 
must  be  noted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  ninety-four  and  ninety-one  out  of  a  hundred 
where  divorce  does  not  exist,  a  period  cover-  in  Scotland  and  England,  to  fifty-eight  and 
ing  thirty  years  shows  that  the  separations  fifty-seven  per  hundred  in  Rumania  and 
have  virtually  doubled.  Austrian  records  re-  Hungary.  In  Italy  it  is  apparently  less  easy 
veal  about  that  same  rate  of  growth  for  to  secure  even  a  separation  than  elsewhere  a 
divorce,  although  the  separations  do  not  divorce,  for  in  the  Apennine  kingdom  half 
reach  quite  so  high  a  rate.  In  Belgium  and  the  petitions  for  the  minor  kind  of  sunder- 
Norway  tii vorce  hits  more  than  quintupled,  ance  are  rejected.  The  presence  of  offspring 
while  in  Holland  it  has  multiplied  three  and  militates,  in  general,  against  either  form  of 
a  half  fold.  As  to  separations,  these  three  rupture,  although  in  a  lesser  degree  with 
countries  exhibit  respective  increases  in  the  separation  than  with  divorce.  Paris  and 
ratios  of  eight  to  fivCj  two  to  one,  and  three  Berlin  are  again  cited  here,  but  with  the 
to  one.  But  no  complete  table  of  compari-  object  of  showing  the  great  divergencies  ex- 
sons  is  possible,  because  the  governments  have  isting:  in  the  French  capital  childless  couples 
no  uniform  system  of  registry,  and  in  some  who  divorce  are  four  times  as  numerous  as 
lands  the  official  information  dispensed  is  those  having  offspring,  whereas  in  Germany's* 
not  scientifically  obtained.  metropolis  the  pendulum  swings  the  other 
Among  the  nations  of  Europe  Switzerland  way,  for  there  the  ratio  of  divorces  between 
leads  off  with  the  highest*average  of  divorces,  parents  and  childless  couples  is  five  to  three. 
the  record  of  'the  Helvetian  republic  being  Some  exceptional  cases  apart,  it  is  observed 
about  four  to  every  hundred  marriages,  that  the  connubial  knot  is  most  often  severed 
France,  too,  has  a  high  percentage,  and  so  has  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  year  after  mar- 
Greece,  and  in  both  countries  the  figures  ex-  riage;  by  the  fifteenth  year  financial  difficul- 
hibit  a  strong  upward  tendency.  Other  per-  ties  are  likely  to  have  been  overcome,  or 
centages  given  in  the  Riforma  Sociale  are:  moderate  differences  of  temperament  com- 
Rumaiua,  two  and  a  half ;  Prussia,  one ;  Den-  pounded.  People  of  similar  ages  are  the  least 
mark,  two ;  Sweden,  one ;  England,  one-half,  prone  to  disagree,  but  when  the  husband  is 
In  Ireland  and  Russia  divorce  is  rare.  In  the  youngest  the  chances  of  rupture  increase, 
Sweden  there  prevails  a  sort  of  divorce  for  and  although  women,  as  a  whole,  rsk  for 
couples  who  are  merely  betrothed.  The  divorce  oftener  than  men,  the  reservation 
large  numlx»rs  peculiar  to  Switzerland  and  must  be  made  that  it  is  the  women  who  in 
France  are  partly  due  to  the  inferior  legal  later  life  are  best  able  to  adjust  themselves 
status  of  women  there,  who  have  much  cause  to  the  daily  round  with  uncongenial  part- 
to  chafe  at  the  restrictions  to  which  they  are  ners.  Want  of  stability,  experience,  and  cash 
subject,  and  are  frequently  irritated  thereby,  seem  to  be  the  principal  causes  rendering 
In  the  Russian  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  youthful  unions  precarious  as  to  duration, 
there  is  an  enormous  rural  population,  cling-  whereas  drunkenness  is  found  to  be  one  of 
ing  hard  to  tradition,  little  affected  by  for-  the  worst  enemies  to  domestic  solidarity* 
eign  example,  so  scattered  as  to  have  small  And  there  are  special  features  of  our  own 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  time  which  promote  the  rise  of  separation 
advice,  and  often  remote  from  courts  with  and  divorce,  namely,  physical  mobility 
the  necessary  jurisdiction;  besides,  an  eccle-  through  increased  facilities  and  opportuni- 
siastical  tribunal  must  confirm  the  civil  ver-  ties  of  travel,  concentration  of  population  in 
diet.  Women  are  almost  everywhere  in  the  large  cities,  intensity  and  nervousness  of  in- 
majority  as  applicants  for  the  dissolution  of  dustrial  life,  waning  of  religious  influence, 
the  marriage  tie,  Paris  and  Berlin  offering  and  growth  of  the  concept  of  individuality, — 
fair  medium  instances,  with  56  and  60  per  especially  regarding  the  female  sex. 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


TO  ABOLISH  THE  TAX  ON  HONESTY  tion  of  the  general  personal  tax  would  lead 

A    CRIPPLE  in  New  York  City,  with  a  '"".'"f  P^°P'^  ,^°  "]''^^  New  York  City  their 

-^       wife  and  child  dependent  upon  him,  r?«'«*«"^f  ^"'J  ^^  '"v<^sf  «•>«"■  "i°"«=y  '"  ^ew 

has  for  sole  support  a  trust  fund  of  $25,cxx).  'ork  City  real  estate. 

The  income  from  this  would  not  furnish  ,.  t-ven  if  the  whole  four  and  one-half  mil- 
riotous  living  for  the  family  at  the  best.  ''""  ^^l^""'^  °[  ^^^  ^ew  York  City  persona 
Yet  he  must  pay  a  "  personal  tax,"  amount-  ^^^  collected  had  to  be  made  up  through  real 
ing  to  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  his  in-  estate  it  would  involve  only  six  or  seven 
PQi^g  cents  increase  on  a  hundred  dollars.  But  we 
"This  is  not  taxation;  it  is  confiscation,"  muft  deduct  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  so 
as  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  McGold-  "^'^'^^  5^^  receiver  of  taxes  and  others  now 
rick  remarked  last  month  in  behalf  of  the  sP^n/  '"  thejr  attempts,  only  one-half  sue- 
New  York  City  authorities.  Mayor  Gaynor  "^^f"^'  '.°  *^°"e«  ^^he  taxes  in  question,--not 
himself  and  President  Purdy,  of  the  Tax  to  mention  another  quarter  of  a  million 
Department,  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  intro-  ^'■'^'f  '«  annually  expended  in  litigation  ans- 
duced  at  Albany  on  the  loth  to  abolish,  for  '"S  from  tax  disputes  ^  ,  ^. 
New  York  City,  what  is  known  as  the  "  gen-  ^  ^"  the  State,  outside  of  New  York  City, 
eral  personal  property  tax."  the  condition  is  even  worse.  In  one  city. 
The  result  of  this  tax  is  simply  tragic  in  '■''^"''  ^^^  J^^^  <=*tate  was  assessed  at  $29,- 
cases  like  the  above.  Another  owner  of  a  <000-000.  the  entire  holdings  of  personal 
small  estate  has  bonds  worth  $19,500,  which  Property  got  off  with  an  assessment  of 
are  taxed  this  year  at  $330, — which  is  just  ?'75,ooo.  ,,.,,. 
one-third  his  entire  income.  ^^  "°  "^a"*  ^"'^  the  bill  in  question  ex- 
Just  how  much  dishonesty  is  fostered  by  empt  all  personal  property  from  taxation,— 
this  provision  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  ^""P^y  ^^f  remnant  which  is  not  already 
that  only  one-half  the  assessment  of  this  tax  taxed  under  some  special  designation.  And 
is  found  to  be  actually  collectible.  '*  '«  this  remnant  which  includes  the  kinds 
Many  men  of  wealth  have  been  swearing  °^  Pr^Perty  which  are  most  easily  concealed 
their  taxes  ofl  quite  openly.  One  of  them  f^^  ^■*'!<^h  ^^^  ^'^^  scrupulous  can  therefore 
wrote  the  Tax  Reform  Association  in  New  •"=  '"^'^^  "P°"  *°  ^'■'''^"  °^  consistently. 

York  last  month,  "  I  used  to  pay  on  $250  INTERESTING  TO  TAXPAYERS  EVERYWHERE 
personal  assessment,  and  when  it  was  raised 

to  $1250  I  went  forthwith  and  swore  it  all  T  AST  month  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
off."  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri  sub- 
Other  typical  taxpayers  who  received  a  mitted  to  formal  arrest  in  St.  Louis,  charged 
circular  letter  from  the  association  reported  with  failing  to  state  the  amount  of  his  taxa- 
that  they  evaded  the  tax  through  purchasing  ble  personal  property.  This  happened  to  be 
securities  that  were  "  exempt."  Some  mer-  only  a  day  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
chants  would  shuffle  their  stock  in  hand  and  to  abolish  said  tax  in  New  York  City, 
their  bank  balances  to  the  same  effect.  All  And  in  the  fate  of  this  bill  great  interest 
felt  degraded  by  the  situation, — even  those  will  be  shown  from  many  other  States,  espe- 
who  paid  only  the  real  estate  tax,  which,  of  cially  a  dozen  in  the  West,  where  one  Tax 
course,  would  have  to  be  raised  if  the  per-  Commission  after  another  has  been  wrestling 
sonal  tax  were  abolished.  with  the  problem. 

It  sounded  strange  to  hear  warm  advo-  In    fact,   many   States   other   than    New 

cacy  from  one  real  estate  dealer  and  tax-  York  find  the  tax  even  more  of  a  nuisance, 

payer  after  another  for  a  measure  that  would  First,  an  unusual  number  of  classes  of  per- 

increase  the  tax  on  real  estate.     Most  of  sonal   property  in   New  York  are  exempt, 

them,  however,  seem  to  feel  that  the  aboli-  Such  are  any  stocks  at  all  that  are  owned 
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by  a  resilient  of  New  York.     Elsewhere  the  "  We    hope,"    the    chairman    announced, 

only  stocks  exempted  are  those  of  corpora-  **  thus  gradually  to  create  a  body  of  share- 

tions  organized  within  the  State  in  question,  holders  who  will  work  in  the  business  and 

Then,    not    all    States    exempt,    as    New  carry  it  on  successfully  when  the  founders 

York  docs,  their  own  bonds  and  the  bonds  and  original  owners  have  retired, 

of  their  municipalities.  **  The  present  seems  to  be  the  age  of  big 

Above  all,  the  j^eneral  practice  is  to  allov/  businesses.     The  severe  competition   makes 

the  individual  taxed  to  offset  his  debts  against  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  small  man- 

his  credits  only,  whereas  in  New  York  he  ufacturer   or   small   shopkeeper   to   compete 

may  subtract  the  amount  of  his  debts  from  wf^h  the  large  one. 

the  entire  amount  of  his  personal  property.  **  We  believe  Maypole  employees  are  doing 

In  one  State  after  another  there  is  crying  better  under  our  profit-sharing  and  share- 
necessity  to  amend  the  **  personal  property  holding  schemes  than  they  would  be  doing 
clause  "  of  the  State  constitution,  inserted  under  the  old  conditions." 
by  pioneer  legislators  half  a  century-  ago,  be-  The  highest  and  best  paid  positions  of  the 
fore  corporation  bonds  and  stocks  had  be-  Maypole  Dairy,  the  chairman  further  ex- 
come  familiar  objects  of  purchase  and  sale,  plained,  were  open  to  any  employee  who 
and  before  any  one  could  have  foreseen  that  could  show  results.  "  We  endeavor  to  give 
that  constitutional  provision  would  become  equal  opportunities  to  all.  Generally  speak- 
**  a  tax  on  honesty."  ing*   it  is  the  sons  of  poor  men   who  have 

organized  and  built  up  the  big  busmesses  of 

THE  SONS  OF  POOR  MEN  to-day ;  the  sons  of  rich  men  often  fail  to  ac- 

COCIALISTS  point  with  gloom  to  thein-  ^"^^^  ^^e  necessary  knowledge  and  expcri- 

^     crease     of     stock     companies.       What  ^"^^  because  they  are  not  compelled  to  start 

chance,  they  ask,  has  the  poor  man  for  in-  ^^  ^^^  bottom  or  to  work  so  hard  as  the  sons 

dependence,  now  that  every  activity  is  becom-  ^*  poor  men. 

ing    incorporated    and    controlled    by    some  Philanthropy?      Not    at    all!      The    net 

bigger  corporation,   which   in   turn   is  con-  P^o^t    of    the     Maypole     Dairy    exceeded 

trolled    bv    some    holding   company    in    the  $i,500,ooo    for    the    year,— an    mcrease    of 

grasp  of  abnormally  wealthy  malefactors?  ^^^^^,  ^^an  a  quarter  of  a  million  upon  the 

Recent  news  of  corporate  combination  is  previous  year. 

not  lacking.    The  s.nall  tobacconist  long  ago  PROFIT-SHARING  IN  AMERICA . 

vanished    from    certain    sections,    unable    to 

meet  the  competition  of  the  centralized  cigar  '^J'ATURALF>\'  there  is  more  profit-shar- 
companies'  branch  stores.  A  couple  of  big  ing  between  the  corporation  and  cm- 
drug-store  holding  companies  operating  in  ployee  in  England  than  in  other  countries. 
New  York  City  have  recently  been  capturing  The  labor  unions  are  stronger,  and  so  is  the 
the  trade  of  a  good  many  old-established  principle  of  corporate  combination.  You 
corner  drug-stores,  which,  in  turn,  have  been  can  count  on  your  fingers  the  diflEerent  bank- 
combining  for  self-protection.  ing  institutions,  for  instance,  which  control 

Those  who  believe  that  concentration  is  most  of  the  banking  deposits  in  England. 
inevitable,  that  one  might  as  well  try  to  The  degree  of  partnership  granted  his  cni- 
sweep  the  sea  back  as  to  check  the  spread  of  ployees  by  Sir  Christopher  P'urness,  one  of 
holding  companies,  will  be  interested  to  hear  the  leading  English  shipbuilders,  has  not 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Maypole  Dairy  been  paralleled,  we  believe,  elsewhere. 
Company,  Limited.  His  remarks,  reported  In  America  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
by the  London  Statist,  were  made  at  the  po ration  leads  with  employees*  stockholdings, 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  company's  as  in  other  respects.  Every  year  since  1903 
stockholders  in  I^)ndon.  the  directors  have  allowed  employees  to  sub- 
First,  this  company  is  one  of  the  many  scribe  to  a  certain  amount  of  stock  at  a  ccr- 
in  England  that  shares  its  profits  with  its  tain  price.  Up  to  19 10  about  200,000 
employees  in  the  form  of  C(»mmissions  or  shares  of  preferred  had  been  allotted  at 
bonuses.  prices  that  showed   the  holders  a  profit  of 

Secondly,   the  company  provides  that   its  some  $8,cxx),(XX). 

staff  shall  invest  a  part  of  said  bonuses  in  Common  stock  was  also  allotted  last  year 

the  company's  common  shares.    I'hese  shares  to  the  amount  of  is,.^i8  shares.     The  price 

are  then  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  was   $50,   which   has   been    nearly   doubled 

employees.  since  in  the  open  market. 
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No  less  than  21,458  steel  workers, — more        Could  any  one  calculate  the  enthusiasm 

than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force, — were  with  which  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 

owners  of  the  stock  last  year.     Since  then  No.  10,001  would  subscribe  to  the  next  issue 

25,000  new  shares  have  been  allotted.     Of  of  Government  bonds,  no  matter  how  high 

course  all  these  shares  are  held  in  trust  for  the  price? 
the  employees.  Your  imagination  would  only  be  applying 

No  less  than  2371  shares  of  the  7  per  cent,  to  America  what  is  actually  the  rule  for  the 

preferred   stock    of    the   big   "  United    Dry  fifty  issues  of  bonds  of  all  nations  that  meet 

Goods  "  combination  have  been  paid  for  in  with  so  ready  a  market  abroad,  especially  in 

cash  by  its  employees.     They  have  been  al-  Paris. 

lowed   to  subscribe  at   the  special   price  of        Now    it    is    true    that    the    Siamese,    the 

par,   although   the   stock   sells   in   the   open  Swiss,    the   Greek,    the   Egyptian,    and    the 

market  around  115.  other    government    bonds    that    the    French 

Interested   employers  can   learn   practical  workmen  and  milliners  and  clerks  put  their 

details  from  other  large  corporations, — for  savings   into  so   readily  come   in   not   more 

example,     the     Mackay    companies,     which  than  $100  and  often  in  $20  pieces.     But  do 

similarly  share  the  profits  of  their  telegraph  not  forget  the  lottery! 

and   cable   lines   with   their  employees;   the        A  glance  at  the  newspaper  quotations  of 

Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  and  the  Inter-  government  bonds  actively  handled  on   the 

national  Harvester  Company.  French  Bourse,  the  greatest  investment  mar-  * 

..«^  ^^....^....^...^  »^^,*v«.    A«>e    ..^^e  ^^^    "^   ^^^   world,    shows    the    date  of   the 

WHY  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  ARE   MORE  <■  drawings  "  put  opposite  the  name  of  each 

POPULAR  ABROAD  bond  just  as  conspicuously  as  the  prevailing 

O  doubt  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  quotation  or  rate  of  interest. 

Government    and    the    governed    in        ^  '^"s  one  finds  that  the  holders  of  African 

America  if  the  bonds  of  the   former  were  3s  will  have  a  chance  to  pick  a  lucky  num- 

purchasable  by  the  latter  in  amounts  of  less  ^^^  next  September.     For  Algerian  3s  the 

than  $1000.  "^^^  ^^  May.     1  he  Austrian  bonds  of  '66 

But  the  above  proposition  has  been  stated  \^^^  ;^ome  to  their  next  "  drawing  "  in  June, 

quite    frequently    in    connection    with    the  ^"^  Argentme  5s  m  xMay,  and  so  down  the 

Postal  Savings  Bank,  the  Central  Bank,  and  jnternational  alphabet  to  Sweden,   Switzer- 

other  financial   projects,   and    reference   has  ^^"ij»  ^"V  Uruguay. 

been  made  to  popular  investment  in  bonds  of        Even  if  the  moral  convictions  of  the  nation 

foreign    governments,   with    apparent   disre-  ^^'^"'^  permit  the  United  States  Government 

gard  of  an  additional  attraction  for  the  in-  ^^  »ssue  bonds  carrying  a  gambling  chance, 

vestor  abroad.  ^"^  action  would  probably  be  illegal  under 

Imagine  a  big  hollow  wheel  full  of  little  ^^^  act  of  September  19,   1890,  which  was 

cartridges  or  capsules,— thousands  of  them,  ^^^^^  ^t  the  Louisiana  Lottery, 
each  sealing  up  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which        „,q„    pR|CES    AND    THE    BUSINESS 
is  a  number.  BAROMETFP 

Then    imagine    that    these    numbers    arc  dmkuwc  ick 

duplicates  of  the  regular  serial  numbers  on  T  UST  as  the  small  boy  pushes  the  hands  of 
an    issue    of    United     States    Government  the  clock  ahead  to  hasten  the  end  of  his 

bonds, — say  the  4s  of  1925,  for  instance.  lessons,  so  high  prices  tend  to  whirl  the  busi- 

Imagine  the  big  round   drum  vigorousjy  ness  barometer  faster  than  conditions  war- 
revolved  so  as  to  shuffle  up  all  the  little  cart-  rant. 

ridges;  its  side  opened,  and  a  small  newsboy.        For    instance,    bank    clearings,    although 

imported  from  the  street  for  that  purpose,  they  were  nearly  9  per  cent,  more  for  this 

and  highly  honored,   rolling  his  sleeves  up  January   than   three   years   before,   did   not 

to  the  elbow,  inserting  his  arm  in  the  drum  necessarily  imply  that  9  per  cent,  more  shoes, 

and  withdrawing  a  cartridge  which,  when  bricks,  loaves  of  bread,  and  so  on  had  been 

opened,  is  found  to  contain  10,001.  exchanged   by   business   men.      Such   things 

Finally,  imagine  that  the  United   States  cost  more  this  year  than  they  did  three  years 

Government  had,   in   its  financial   wisdom,  ago. 

provided  a  prize  of  $20,000  for  the  holder        Most  confusing  of  all  is  the  foreign  trade 

of  the  bond  whose  number  should  thus  be  balance,  or  lack  of  balance.     The  rush  of 

drawn  first;  one  of  $10,000  for  the  second,  imports,  which  has  been  producing  such  an 

and  80  on  for  half  a  dozen  numbers.  ominous   debit   against   Americans,   was   at 
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first  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  foreign  mcr-  willing  to  serve  without  remuneration,  direct 

chants   to   get   goods   over   here   before   the  or  indirect. 

tariff  bill  should  raise  the  bars  against  them.        The  "  nationals,"  however,  used  to  lend 

Yet  the  August  Imports  show  smaller  than  money   to  strangers   in    remote   States,   and 

those  of  any  montli  since.  were  frequently  managed  in  the  interests  of 

The  total  for  February  was  not  only  the  their  officers.  They  and  the  agents  some- 
largest  for  that  month  ever  recorded,  but  It  times  took  out  of  the  association  more  money 
marked  the  first  February  balance  against  than  It  earned, — which  meant  impairment 
tTie  United  States  since  1895.  of  capital. 

In  fact,  Imports  have  increased  during  the        A  great  reform,  however,  has  taken  place 

fiscal  year  that  began  with  last  July  no  less  in   New  York  State   in   the  past  ten  years, 

than   $2()0,0()(\(:kk),   against   an    Increase   of  Only   the   "  local  "   kind   can   be   organized 

little  more  than  $so,(XX),(^X)  in  exports.  now.      The    others    have    practically    disap- 

To  cast  up  our  accounts  with  Furope  has  peared.     Their   abuses,   the   Superintendent 

always  been  a  delicate  matter  at   the  best,  writes,  "  are  no  longer  possible."    The  same 

We    lose   perhaps    five   hundred    millions   a  could   be  said   of  other   States  which   have 

year  in  dividend  and  Interest  payments.  In  enjoyed  the  same  up-to-date  devoted  banking 

European    expenses    of    American    travelers  supervision. 

abroad.  In  earnings  sent  home  by  Immigrants,        How   the   well-run    associations   can   pay 

and  so  on.     Now  we  have  added  the  stub-  to  savers  no  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  begin 

born  fact  that  the  American  market,  to  the  compounding  interest  promptly  on  the  date 

European  manufacturer,  is  a  better  market  of  every  monthly  installment  becomes  plain 

to  sell  In  than  to  buy  in.  from  the  New  York  report.     It  shows  an 

•BUILDING  AND  LOAN"  DISCRIMINATION  Z;ZJ:rZr''S:Z^^:6'^"  nI 

AS  the  building  season  comes  around  there  wonder   that  the    "  locals  "   of   New    York 

is  an  increase  in  questions  concerning  State  mcreased  their  assets  last  year  nearly 

building  and  loan  associations.  $3,ooo;ooo  and  had  more  than  81,000  more 

Few  institutions  have  so  deep  a  hold  on  shares  outstanding, 
sentiment  as  these ;  thev  stand  for  homes  and         ^"*^  State,  however,  has  less  assets  ($42,- 

savings  through  co-operation.  000,000)  held  by  building  and  loan  associa- 

Yefr  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  ^^'^^^  than  any  of  the  following:  Pennsyl- 
somehow  practice  does  not  come  up  to  ^*'»n»a»  ^^hio,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Mas- 
theory.  In  fact,  the  Hanking  Superintendent  sacjuisetts.  Nor  is  it  far  ahead  of  Indiana, 
of  New  >'ork  State,  In  his  report  issued  the  California,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Illinois, 
15th  of  last  month,  referred  to  "  the  mystery-  a".^  Missouri  are  the  next  in  hne,  the  latter 
surrounding  the  operation  of  such  corpora-  ^vith  about  ?>  10,000,000. 
^.JQj^g  "  The  total  for  the  United  states  is  about 

Few  things  are  easier  to  learn,  however,  $800,000,000.  These  figures,  remember, 
than  the  truth  about  anv  given  savings  or  ''^^ate  entirely  to  the  locals,  and  the  mem- 
loan  association  in  any  State  where  there  are  ^ers  who  co-operatively  own  those  assets  arc 
many  such.  The  Superintendent  of  Banking  "ow  more  than  two  million  in  number, 
will  be  found  closely  in  touch  with  the  con-  j^^  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  AND  THE 
duct  of  every  association  and  ready  with  rflllNTDY 
the  kind  of  Information  that  counts.     Even 

in  States  where  the  associations  are  few  there  'T'HE  railroad  firemen's  strike,  threatened 
is  somebody  at  the  capitol  who  will  reply, —  as  this  issue  of  the  magazine  goes  to 

perhaps  the  Secretary  of  State.  press,   is  t>T)ical  of  labor  disturbances  that 

The  "  mvstery  "  that  has  worked  the  most  may  be  expected  from  now  on.     How  fitted 

harm  of  all  is  well  ventilated  in  the  new  the  country  is  to  stand  up  under  such  shocks 

report  for  New  York.     It  is  the  confusion  can  be  read  in  and  between  the  lines  of  the 

between  the  true  or  "  local  "  building  and  Pennsylvania's  report  for  1909. 
loan  associations  and  the  so-called  "  nation-       Although  railroads  cut  a  popular  figure 

al  "  concerns.  «is  perhaps  the  most  grasping  and  monopo- 

The  "  local  "  lends  money  only  on  prop-  lizing  of  all  corporations,  the  fact  is,'  with-' 

erty  personally  known  to  its  officers  and  in-  out  reference  to  any  opinion  whatsoever,  that 

spected  by  them.    These  officers  usually  have  they  are  also  the  biggest  and   most  "  ulti- 

a  stake  in  the  community  and  are  therefore  mate  "  of  all  consumers. 
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When  their  purchases  have  served   their  tons  is  40  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  New 

purpose  they  retire  to  the  scrap  heap.  York  Central,  for  instance.     But  last  year 

As  to  the  scope  of  those  purchases,  it  the  average  for  all  lines  directly  operated 
would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the  recent  was  brought  up  to  656  tons,  and  for  the 
words  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  con-  Pennsylvania  Division  alone  to  the  stu- 
cerning  railroad  consumption :  '*  It  covers  pendous  figure  of  782  tons, 
iron,  steel,  and  wood  in  endless  variety  and  But  retrenchment  is,  after  all,  a  make- 
amount;  service  on  a  great  scale  expressed  shift.  When  the  time  comes  for  business  in 
in  wages  and  salaries;  the  infinity  of  mate-  every  direction  to  go  forward  again  it  will 
rials  that  enter  into  a  great  station,  bridges,  transpire  that  many  railroads  have  been  liv- 
or  rolling  stock ;  coal,  not  in  tons  but  in  ing  oflE  "  fat,"  until  they  show  but  little 
hills;  rivers  of  lubricating  oil;  electric  con-  more  than  skin  and  bones, 
sumption  on  a  scale  that  requires  new  units  The  railroad  strike  is  a  sign  of  the  dam- 
of  measurement.  The  97  mighty  pages  of  age  done  by  high  prices  indirectly.  The 
the  ne\y  tariff  lie  before  us.  They  contain  splendid  science  and  immense  organization 
14  schedules  enumerating  more  than  3000  through  which  the  railroad  company  is  able 
commodities,  counting  different  grades  of  to  economize  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  same  commodity ;  and  in  the  14  schedules  the  fireman,  whose  $20  a  week  may  not 
the  railways  are  large  consumers  of  more  bring  his  family  two-thirds  of  what  it  did 
than  half,"  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The    Pennsylvania's    1909    report    may, 

therefore,  be  considered  as  evidence  from  a  WIPING  OFF  THE  "UNLISTED" 
very  representative  **  consumer." 

The  "  railroad  "  proper  is  the  nucleus  of  T^HIS  issue  of  the  Review  will  appear  on 

a  system  whose  earnings  were  last  year  more  an  epoch-marking  day  of  the  fight  for 

than  $315,000,000.  publicity  in  the  affairs  of  corporations  offer- 

At  first,  the  two  main  income  facts  do  ing  their  stock  to  the  public.  Hereafter,  the 
not  seem  to  agree.  In  1908  the  railroad  had  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  to  permit  no 
lost  $28,000,000  in  gross,  as  compared  with  dealings  in  "  unlisted  "  securities, 
the  two  business  years  of  1907.  But  last  For  this  decision  many  of  the  broader- 
year,  although  it  made  up  only  $17,000,000  minded  financial  influences,  notably  the  Wall 
of  that  gross  loss,  the  net  earnings  were  ac-  Street  Journal,  have  been  calling  during 
tually  larger.  How  can  this  be  with  higher  years  past, 
prices  for  all  services  and  supplies?  The  story  resembles  that  of  the  famous 

Economy  is  the  word,  of  course.     Yet  it  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.     In  the  first 

is  the  kind  of  economy  that  is  possible  only  place,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  an 

to  the'best  managed  roads  and  to  those  with  excellent  "Committee  on   Stock  List."     It 

the  greatest  accumulation  of  "  fat,"  as  the  exacts  from  every  company  wishing  to  have 

railroad  men  say,  meaning  up-to-dateness  of  its  stock  regularly  listed  a  long  statement  of 

equipment  and  repairs.     The  car  which  has  the  assets  and  earnings  behind  said  stock,  and 

been   overhauled    in   the   shops   quite   thor-  the  liabilities  and  expenditures, 

oughly  and  quite  recently  can  be  run  longer  All  this  is  admirable.     But  the  trouble  is 

on  less  money  in  hard  times  than  one  whose  that  most  investors  in  the  United  States  were 

maintenance  has  been  "  skinned."  unaware    that    some    of    the    most    widely 

Then  there  is  the  fact,  peculiarly  forceful  known  and  dealt-in  stocks,  such  as  Amal gam- 
to  a  railroad,  that  the  year  after  a  panic  al-  ated  Copper,  Anaconda,  "  Smelters,"  Ameri- 
lows  greater  economy  than  the  year  before,  can  Woolen,  Distillers*  Securities,  and 
There  is  less  crowding,  so  it  costs  less  to  others,  made  no  such  reports.  They  were 
move  each  train.  There  are  more  men  who  "  listed  in  the  unlisted  department." 
want  work,  so  the  foremen  find  it  easier  to  Yet  their  quotations  have  been  printed, 
"  hustle  "  those  who  already  hold  jobs.  day  by  day,  in  most  newspapers,  in  such  man- 

Thc  Pennsylvania's  great  trick  of  economy  ner  as  to  distinguish  them  not  at  all  from 

was  the  increasing  of  the  train-load.     Of  stocks  "  regularly  listed."            • 

course  the  fewer  trains  it  takes  to  haul  a  When  Amalgamated  Copper  dropped  from 

given  number  of  thousand   tons   the  more  130  to  53  eight  years  ago,  and  in  1907  from 

money  the  railroad  will  make.  121  to  42,  many  holders  began  to  ask  what 

The    Pennsylvania's    train-load    was    al-  it  was  they  had  bought  stock  in.    They  could 

ready  hig^.     The  ten-year  average  of  485  not  learn,  then.    They  can  now. 
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DR.  VAN  DYKE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  ume  entitled  "  Preventable  Diseases,"  *  "  Colds 

BECAUSE  of  the  "ancient  amity  between  f-"<*  How  to  Catch  Them,"  " Adenoids,  Their 
I'rance  and  America  which  is  recorded  '-^"%  ""<*  ^heir  Consequence,  and  Nerves 
in  golden  letters  in  the  chronicles  of  human  and  Nervousness  are  among  the  topics  treated. 
liberty,"  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  AMERICAN  SHIPS  AND  SAILORS 
Or.  Henry  van  Dyke's  analysis  of  Ameri-  ,,  i-  i  ■  c.  t  u-n  •  «  tu  r> 
can  character,  which  is  entitled  ••  ihe  Spirit  ^^"^  ^T^,"'"".  Stanhope  Hill,  in  The  Ro- 
of .Werica,"  ■  should  be  addressed  to  the  "'ance  of  the  American  Navy,  does  not  con- 
1-rench  people.  In  this  volume,  which  con-  hue  himself  to  the  adventures  of  those  Ameri- 
lains  the  larger  portion  of  the  material  con-  ''"''"  """^T'^  "^'^"^^  ^^^^^^^  "^"^  '"eluded  in  the 
lained    in    the     course    of     lectures    delivered  •'«»«■•  <'f  ""^  "?vy  m  its  strictly  technical  mean- 


and  character  of  the  American  people."    Ameri-  "''^*  ^''j^,  ';""'•<=  <^f  ^?  .°f  °'"  P/'vateersmen  were 

cans,  says  Dr.  van  Dvkc  in  his  introduction,-  ""Para".^''"    '"the  history  of  naval  warfare. 

in  a  sentence  which  gives,  he  tells  us,  the  key-  .J^''  deeds  of  the  American  navy  have  been 

Inote  to  his  thesis,-arc   "a  people  of   ideali..ts  /ar   more   celebrated    m   song   and   story   than 

'engage<l  in  a  great  practical  t<>sk."    The  cliap-  V"'^„'-  "!  ^l^e  Am;:'"^"  tnerchant  marine,  which 

ter    headings   will   give   a   verv   clear   and   con-  ^"/"V'^t'k  ^'i'-"'  ^^l  "t^   ''°?.^,.  "^y  J*'*'"   ^■ 

secutive  idea  of  Dr.  van  Dvke's' reasoning :  "The  ^.•'•'■"'^^      '^'"^  'f   J    i^  ^■'-  "'"•*'  ^"  '*"?*' 

Soul    of    a    People,"    "Self-Reliance    and    the  t!\f  il  ,:^  ^'  ^^    -.^""^"T   privateers,    but 

Republic,"  "Fair  Plav  and  Democracy,"  "Will  ?"'"  '"i^  "l^'"  *"!»  strictly  commercial  ven- 

Power,  Work,  and   Health,"  "Common  Order  '"f?"     ^^^   story  of  the  American  merchant 

and  Social  Co-operation,"  "Personal  Develop-  '"arme  really  ended  half  a  century  ago,  and  Mr. 


sonal    freedom    for   every   man   to   exercise   his 

will  power  under  a  system  of  self-reliance  and  BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCE 

fair  play." 

A  NEW  BOOK  IN  THE  TUBERCULOSIS 

CAMPAIGN 


In  the  simple,  direct,  and  vigorous  style  that 
characterized  his  book,  **  A  Sailor's  Log,"  and 
has  always  been  equally  characteristic  of  his 
One  of  the  campaigners  against  tuberculosis  general  attitude  toward  life,  Admiral  Robley  D. 
to  whom  Mr.  Kingsbury  alludes  in  his  article  in  Evans  has  given  us  another  book,  entitled  "An 
this  number  of  the  Revikw  of  Revikws,  entitled  Admiral's  Log."'  This  tells  the  entire  story 
"  No  Tu1)crculosis  in  Xew  York  State  in  iqjo!  "  of  his  career  from  where  the  former  book  left 
is  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  the  brilliant  writer  it  off,  in  the  year  1899,  and  carries  the  narrative 
and  speaker  upon  medical  topics,  whose  book  on  down  to  *'  Fighting  Bob's  "  retirement  from 
"The  Conquest  of  Consumption"*  has  been  active  service  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  vol- 
publi*ihed  within  the  past  month.  Dr.  Hutchin-  ume  is  crowded  with  incident,  all  told  in  the 
.son.  like  Mr.  Kingsbury,  is  an  optimist  in  this  picturesque  manner  of  this  seaman's  other  con- 
campaign.  He  begins  his  book  with  the  words,  iributions  to  print.  "An  Admiral's  Log"  in- 
**  This  is  a  winning  fight."  Among  the  signifi-  dudes  an  account  of  the  stay  in  the  Philippines, 
cant  chapter  titles  are  these:  "Fresh  Air  and  the  visit  to  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
How  to  Get  It":  "Food,  The  Greatest  Foe  of  siege  of  Peking,  the  tour  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Consumption  " :  "  The  Camp  and  the  Country."  Prussia  in  the  United  States,  and  ends  up  with 
His  concluding  chapter  gives  specifications  for  a  detailed  story  of  the  famous  cruise  of  the  At- 
the  (;pen-air  treatment  at  home,  with  five  full-  lantic  fleet  around  the  world.  The  volume  is 
l)age  plates  showing  various  styles  of  sleeping  copiously  illustrated. 

porches  for  homo  use  and  a  diagram  of  a  tent.  We  have  had  a  number  of  volumes,  and  a 

Not  only  should  every  tubercular  patient  have  greater  number  of  magazine  articles,  on  Prcsi- 

a  copy  c)i  Dr.  Hutchinson's  little  book,  but  all  dent  Diaz  of  Mexico,  written  by  American  and 

who  are  interested  in  the  fight  against  the  great  British  journalists.^   The   recently  issued  biog- 

white  plague, — and  they  are  now  numbered  by  raphy  of  the   Mexican  president,  however,   by 

thousands. — should  be  familiar  with  its  contents.  Jose  F.  Godoy,  is  the  first  serious  study,  we  be- 

Manv  of  t)r.   Hutchinson's  admirable  maga-    — rr. —7: — r- — r — z; — - — _  ^  ^, — 

'..  ,                  „  .'  „i  f  „„; ,  „„j   ^^j-:««  3  Proven tnbl?   Dlsoasoa.     By  Dr.   Woods  Hatchin- 

znie  articles  on  practical  hygiene  and  medicine  ^^n,    iiouchton  Mifflin.    442  pp.    $l..-iO. 

have  been  brought  together  in  a  convenient  vol-  •The  Romnnc**  of  tlip  Amerlonn  Navy.     By  Fr«d- 

—  cric  Stanhope  nill.     Putnama.     .S95  pp..  111.     $2.50. 

:  Tin*   Spirit    «»f   AnjfMln.      Rv     Ilonry   van   Dyke.  *  The  Story  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  By 

Mjumlllnn.     2'(\  u\).     Sl.n0.  John  R.  Spears.     Macnilllan.     340  pp.,  111.    $1.50. 

2  Th*»  TonqiK'st   of  rMn-«nmptlon.     Hv   Dr.    Woods  "  .\n  AdmlrarB  r.op.     By  Robley  u.  Evans.    Apple^ 

Ilut.hinsrn.     Ht.iiKhton  Mifflin.     138  pp..  III.     $1.  tons.     467  pp..  111.     $2. 
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lieve,  written  by  a  Mexican.'  The  volume  is 
frankly  a  panegjric  of  llie  great  Mexican  slates- 
man.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  new  and  in- 
teresting hiographicat  luattiT  and  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

The  life  of  Garret  A.  Mobart,'  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  was  the  twcniy-fourlh  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Magie.  Mr.  Ilobart  had  a 
popular  and  successful  public  career,  was  highly 
honored  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  died  just  at 
the  time  when  he  had  reached  the  apex  of  his 
power  and  influence.  Before  his  entrance  into 
national   politics    Mr.   Hobart   had   been   at   the 


>  ror&rlo  DIai.     By  Jon^  P.  OMoy.    Pulnamfl 


head  of  lar(!e  husintss  tnti-rp  rises  and  was  an 
influential  factor  in  llie  formalioii  and  con- 
solidation of  various  public--.crvicc  corporations 
in  and  about  ihc  eily  of  Paterson. 

Horace  Mann,  ihc  apostle  of  public  schools, 
is  the  subject  of  a  new  biography  by  George 
.Allen  Hubbell.'  Ntuiicrous  short  biographies  of 
Mann  have  been  published  from  time  (o  time 
since  his  death  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  There  have  also  appeared 
the  "Life  and  Works"  in  five  large  volumes. 
The  present  work  is  more  elaborate  than  any  of 
the  brief  sketches,  and  far  more  convenient  for 
reference  or  reading  than  the  "  Lite  and 
Works."     It  has   been   carefidly   prepared   and 

f  Iloran-  Mann.     Bj  Geor«rc  Allm  Hublwll. 
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probably  fairly  siiirimarizes  the  estimate  of  in  no  sense,  he  tolls  us,  a  law  book.  It  treats  of 
Mann  now  commonly  held  hy  educationists,  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  equipment  of  law- 
whom  much  of  his  work  was  an  inspiration.  vers,  their  opportunities  and  rewards,  the  arts 
"  From  the  Bottom  U])  "  *  is  the  graphic  ihey  practice,  and  the  ethics,  perils,  and  humors 
title  of  the  life  story  of  Alexander  Irvine,  whose  of  their  profession.  Mr.  Wellman  writes  in  a 
successive  experiences  as  a  hoy  in  Ireland,  a  simple,  direct  style,  and  interlards  his  general 
seaman  on  a  British  man-of-war,  a  Bowery  observations  with  many  interesting,  character- 
waif,  a  labor  leader,  and  a  Socialist  propagand-  isiic  incidents  and  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
ist,  make  up  an  unn>ual  biography  even  for  this  lives  or  great  deeds  of  famous  advocates, 
land  of  kaleidoscopic  changes.  A  volume  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lov- 
Washington  as  an  historic  char.'icter  has  of  ers  of  forensic  eloquence  is  "Classics  of  the 
late  bec-n  undergoing  a  humanizing  process  as  Bar,"'"  compiled  by  the  Hon.  Alvin  V.  Sellers, 
radical  as  it  was  necessary.  Historical  scholars  of  (Georgia.  The  masterpieces  contained  in  the 
have  been  sifting  the  myths  and  fables  ivom  the  book  were  delivered  by  .<^ome  of  the  most  emi- 
facts  until  it  may  be  said  that  the  figure  of  nent  American  advocates  in  trials  that  during 
Washington  lias  hvvn  wholly  reconstructed.  It  the  past  two  or  three  decades  have  aroused  na- 
remained  to  popiilari/e  this  new  conception  of  tional  interest.  Much  of  the  oratory  of  the  bar 
the  father  of  his  coiuitry,  and  to  do  this  sue-  is  extemporaneous,  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
cessfully  an  entirely  new  order  of  al)ility  was  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  the  courtroom  have 
required.  Happily  the  work  of  the  scholarly  not  been  slenographically  recorded  gives  added 
historians  has  been  admirably  sui)plemented  by  interest  to  the  notable  examples  which  the  com- 
such  writers  as  bVedcrick  Trevor  Hill,  who  has  piler  has  been  able  to  fin^  and  preserve  in  book 
taken  authentic  documents  and  other  authorita-  form.  A  brief  introductory  note  to  each  address 
tive  information  bearing  on  ^Washington's  life  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  circumstances  of 
and  thereon  based  a  narrative  history  of  Wash-  the  case  involved,  while  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
ington  as  boy  and  man  which  is  (juite  unlike  the  is  also  appended. 

popular  biographies  of  a  generation  ago.  It  AFRICA  AND  ITS  BIG  GAME 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  Wasbington  is  **  oniv  ,,  ^^  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ^  .,  .  , 
a  steel-engravinn."  .Mr.  Hill  deserves  credit  for  ^^^-  R<H'sevelt  s  articles  in  Scnbncrs  are  mak- 
making  known  to  his  rc-aders  the  fact  that  "ig  Americans  acquainted  with  certain  portions 
Washington  was  not  alwavs  as  old  as  the  Gil-  V^  the  Dark  Continent  and  the  big  game  that 
bert  Stuart  portraits  indicate,  nor  did  he  tight  inhabits  those  wilds.  Meanwhile  Mr.^  Edgar 
his  battles  in  a  powdered  wig.  The  illustrator  Heecher  Rronson,  the  author  of  "  Reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Hill's  l)ook,  "  On  the  Trail  of  Washing-  o^  a  Ranchman,  has  contributed  a  volume  of 
ton."'  is  Mr.  Arthur  Becher,  who  has  abso-  ln*^  own  experiences  in  hunting  big  game  over 
lutelv  disregarded  all  tradition  that  could  not  be  somewhat  the  same  ground  covered  by  Mr. 
iracc'd  to  well-authenticated  facts.  Ji^^''.^'^'^*^^;.  „  ^^^'  entitles  his  story  "In  Qosed 
The  Hon.  Gustave  Koerner,  of  Illinois,  was  Territory  (Bnti>h  b.ast  Africa).  Besides 
for  manv  years  a  meml)er  of  that  small  but  in-  relating  many  interesting  personal  adventures, 
tluentiargroup  of  German-American  leaders  to  ^Ir.  Bronson  gives  much  information  about  the 
which  belonged  Carl  Schiirz,  Franz  Sigel,  and  countrv  which  he  traversed  and  the  text  of  his 
a  number  of  others  whose  names  were  more  '>'^ok  is  accompanied  by  nearly  one  hundred 
familiar  in  the  Middle  West  than  in  any  other  illustrations  made  from  photographs  by  the 
part  of  the  countrv.  Judge  Koerner  was  a  *t"th()r.  .  ,  ,  . 
member  of  the  Illiii'(.)is  Supreme  Court,  a  con-  Anotbcr  very  intereslmg,  though  po.ssibly  less 
temporary  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  one  of  V^^^jting,  account  of  African  travel  is  Mr.  A. 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  partv.  His  Radclyffe  Dugmore  s  "  Camera  Adventures  m 
"Memoirs"'  have  just  been  published  in  two  the  African  Wilds.''  Mr.  Dugmore  made  a 
volumes.  They  are  in  the  form  of  life  sketches  four-months'  expedition  in  Briti.sh  East  Africa 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  his  children  and  f<>r  the  purpose  of  securing  photographs  of  big 
not  originally  intended  for  publication.  Thev  iiame  from  life.  In  the  present  volume  140  such 
include  manv  details  relating  to  his  domestic  photographs  are  reproduced.  The  reader  does 
and  social  life  and  for  that  reason  are  the  more  "ot  need  Mr.  Dugmore's  assurance  that  there 
valuable.  Judge- Koirner  was  a  political  refugee  ^las  been  no  faking  in  connection  with  these 
from  his  native  land,  coming  to  this  countrv  photographs,  for  they  bear  the  marks  of  genu- 
in  the  early  '30s.  He  died  in  i8()6.  ineness  and  almost  without  exception  are  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  work.  The  animals  were  photo- 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  ADVOCATE  graphed  in  their  natural  state,  at  large,  and  en- 
Mr.  Francis  L.  Wellman.  of  the  New  York  tirely  free  from  fences  and  other  restrictions, 
bar,  author  of  "The  Art  of  Cross-Kxamina-  ^^r-  Dugmore,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  use 
tion."  has  given  us  a  new  volume  on  legal  of  firearms  and  m  former  years  indulged  in 
topics  principally  dev«)ted  to  great  advocates  shooting  as  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures,  has 
and  their  arts.  The  weighing  of  testinvMiv  is  become  ccmverted  to  the  idea  that  the  life  of 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  in  this  new  book,  <i"y  animal  is  more  interesthig  and  useful  than 
which  is  entitled  "The  Dav  in  Court."*  It  is  the  .study  of  its  dead  body.  He  now  finds  great 
-            -        pleasure    and     interest     in     hunting    with    the 

*  From    lilt*    I{<»tt«»m    Ip.       l*v    AloxsnuhT    Irvino. — 

Douhlerlny.  Vnsc  ^  Cn.     aot  pp.!  HI.     $l.r»n.  MMnsslrs  of  fho  Itor.     IVv  .Mvln  V.  Spllers.     Bax- 

-  On    ti»«^    Trriil    <»f    Wnsliluirton.       Bv     Krodorlck  loy.  (In.:  ('lns'*!c  IMibH.'jlilrij,'  Toinpany.     .'114  pp..  111. 

Trevor  Hill.     .Vpplotons.     'J7r.  pp..  ill.     .^1..'i).  .<L'. 

3  Atonioirs  of  (;nstnyj»  KocnuT.     Kdltod  bv  Thomas  '"•In   Closed   Terrltorv.     Hv   Edgar  Weecher  Bron- 

.T.    MrConnaHc.      iVdnr    Knpids.    In.:     Torch     Pross.  s«)n.     McClurp  &  Cf).     liOO  ])p..  111.     ^1.7r». 

Two  vols.,  1  loo  pp..  ill.     $10.  "('ainorn  Adventnn*s  in  tli«»  African  \VIidj«.     By  A. 

*  The    Iniy    in    Court.      By    Francis    L.    Wellman.  IJadclvfrp    Pugmore.      houl)loday,    Page  &   Co.      233 
Maemlllan.  *  207  pp.     $2.  pp.,  HI-     $G. 
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camera.    The  notion  that  this  form  of  sport  is  the  varied  temperaments,  industries,  and  prob- 

duH  and  lifeless  by  comparison  with   shooting  lems  that  make  Britons  of  all  racial  origins  so 

would  soon  be  dispelled  by  a  reading  of   Mr.  interesting  to  the  world,  is  given  in  a  new  book 

Dugmore's  experiences,  which   were   fairly  en-  entitled   "The   British    Isles,'"    by    Everett    T. 

titled  to  be  styled  "  adventures."  Tomlinson.     This    writer,   preparing    his    book 

BRITAIN  AND  HER  PROBLEMS  ^^'^^y  ^^r  young  people  in  the  form  of  the  ex- 
periences of  a  highly  intelligent  and  observing 

In  a  series  of  vigorous  chapters,  written  in  a  traveler,  has  made  a  very  entertaining  volume 
swinging,  convincing  style,  Prof.  Spenser  Wil-  for   readers   of   all    ages.     The   book   contains 
kinson  (who  occupies  the  chair  of  military  his-  many  useful  illustrations  as  well  as  a  number 
.tory  at  Oxford)  presents  to  his  own  country  and  of  notes  and  tables, 
the  world  at  large  "  Britain  at  Bay."  ^     "  Eng- 
land," says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  is  beyond  a  doubt  reference  books 
drifting  into  a  quarrel  with  Germany  which  if  « ^y^o^s     Who,"     the     English     biographical 
It  cannot  be  settled  involves  a  struggle  for  the  dictionary,  is  now  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
mastery  with  the  strongest  nation  that  the  world  j^^   ^^^^^      ^y^   have   already   had    occasion   so 
has  yet  seen       Britain,  moreover,  he  insists,  is  ^        ^-^^^^  to       i„t  o„t  the  excellent  and  use- 
not  ready.     The  English      have  ceased  to  be  a  f^,   character   of   this   book   of    reference   that 
nation.       According  to  every  one  of   the  tests  nothing  further  is  necessary  here  than  to  say 
that  can  be  applied,  continues  this  courageous  ^j^at  the  present  edition  is  the  largest  yet  issued. 
Englishman,       the    probability    of    defeat    for  containing  2162  pages.* 

Great  Britain  is  exceedingly  great  In  order  ^  most  useful  book  for  the  shop  man,  the 
to  wm  a  national  victory,  Mr.  W  ilkinson  fur-  ^ome  mechanic,  and  the  tinkering  youth,— in 
ther  contends,  a  state  must  have  the  right  in  f^^^^  f^^  any  one  having  a  bent  for  making  or 
the  dispute  and  the  force  to  make  her  cause  sending  things,— is  the  **  Handy  Man's  Work- 
good.  He  IS  not  sure  that  England  would  be  j^^op  and  Laboratory."*  This  volume  is  the 
in  the  right  in  a  struggle  with  Germany  and  outgrowth  of  a  department  in  the  Scientific 
he  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  force  American^  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  handy 
does  not  exist  to  make  her  cause  good.  What  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^-^^^  amateurs  and  professionals  from 
must  be  done  is  to  put  the  idea  of  a  nation  ^jj  ^^.^^  the  country  have  contributed.  This 
and  the  will  to  help  England  into  every  man  s  « collection  of  ideas  by  resourceful  men  "  con- 
soul.  Wh?n  this  idea  has  supplanted  the  idea  ^^ins  a  thousand  ingenious  "kinks"  and  hints 
of  partisanshio  England  will  be  on  the  road  to  j^^  the  shop,  the  home,  and  the  laboratory.  The 
victory.  Professor  Wilkinson  has  had  a  thor-  chapters  are  devoted  to  "  Fitting  Up  a  Work- 
ough  journalistic  training  and  has  traveled  ex-  g^op,"  "  Shop  Kinks,"  experimental  and  elec- 
tensively  m  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was  a  mem-  ^rical  laboratories,  "  The  Handy  Man  About  the 
ber  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Militia  and  House,"  and  "  The  Handy  Sportsman,"  includ- 
Volunteers  in  1903-04.  .            .       ,     ,      ,  ing  also  information  about  the  building  of  air 

Mr.  J.  Ellis   Barker  is  coming  to  be  known  y^^         one-man  dirigibles,  and  toy  flying  ma- 

as  an  authority  upon  the  history  of  Germanic  ^.^j^^^      j^e  book  is  liberally  illustrated  with 

peoples.    His  books,-   Modern  Germany,      The  intelligible   working  drawings. 

Rise    and    Dedine    of    the    Netherlands,      and  Another  "  Handy  Book,"  •  this  one  for  girls, 

British  Socialism. —have  all  been  noticed  in  ^^^^^  ^j^h  the  arrangement  and  the  beautifying 
these  pages  dijnng  the  past  few  years.  They  em-  ^^  ^^e  home,  suggesting  and  explaining  a 
phasize  the  politico-commercial  interpretation  of  ^.^^iety  of  things  that  can  be  made  with  a  little 
the  development  of  these  three  Germanic  peo-  ingenuity  and  slight  expense.  Starting  with  the 
pies  and  contain  oft-repeated  warnings  to  Brit-  j^Ks  own  room  and  its  tasty  furnishing  and 
am  against  the  fate  of  Holland  as  a  power  in  adornment,  the  plan  is  carried  throughout  the 
the  family  of  nations  Mr.  Barker  s  latest  book,  y^  taking  up  arts  and  crafts,-simple  metal- 
"  Great  and  Greater  Britain,  is,  he  tells  us  in  ^^^^  leather-work,  tapestry,  bead-work,  en- 
the  preface  a  study  of  the  political,  naval,  mill-  ameling,  jewelry-making,  block-printing,  and  a 
tary,  industrial,  financial,  and  social  problems  of  ^^^iety  of  needle  and  fancy  work.  Such  topics 
the  motherland  and  the  empire  The  British  world  ^^  Chnstmas  and  Easter  gifts,  outdoor  occupa- 
empire  he  mamtams,  is  the  direct  successor  of  ^jons,  entertaining,  physical  culture,  and  novel 
the  Dutch  world  empire  Two  and  a  half  centuries  an^^sements  are  included.  The  book  is  illus- 
ago  the  Dutch  were  the  greatest  commercial  ^^ated  with  designs  and  drawings  and  is  alto- 
people  their  navy  ruled  the  seas,  and  they  held  ther  an  interesting  and  useful  volume  for  the 
the  balance  of  power  m  Europe  m  their  hands.  ^Qnie 

"Thcy-had  to  solve  the  identical  problems  of  ^  well-balanced,  useful  treatise  on  logic 
empire  which  concern  us  now.  They  so  ved  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  tj,^  of  Dr.  Adam  Leroy 
them  unwisely,  .  .  .  with  the  result  that  they  j^^^  salixxnct  professor  of  philosophy  at  Co- 
lost  their  navy,  their  colonies  their  trade,  their  in„,bia.^  In  arrangement  and  contents  this  seems 
manufactunng  industries,  and  their  vast  accu-  ^^  ,3^  ^^  excellent  little  text-book.  Advanced 
mulated  wealth.      Britain,  this  writer  fears,  is  students  of  logic  will  find,  we  think,  especially 

about  to  go  the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  went.    z . 1 

His    warning    is    a    vigorous,    convincing,    and  *  The  British  Isles.    By  E.  T.  Tomlinson.    Hough- 

«rlin1ar1v  nne  ton  Mifflin.    283  pp..  ill.    60  cents. 

scnoiany  one.                                         j         .  ..          r  *  Who's  Who,  1910.     Macmillan.     2162  pp.     $2.50. 

A  very  stimulating,  picturesque  description  of  •Handy  Man's  Workshop  and  Laboratory.  Com- 
the  British  Isles  to-day,  with  their  peoples  and  piled  and  edited  by  A.  Russell  Bond.  New  Tork: 
Monn  ft  Co.    467  pp..  111.    $2. 

*  Britain  at  Bay.      By  Spenser  Wilkinson.      Pot-  •  Harper's  Handy-Book  for  Girls.    Edited  by  Anna 

102  pp.  Parmly  Paret.     348  pp.,  111.     Harper.     $1.75. 


*  Great  and  Greater  Britain.     By  J.  Ellis  Barker.        » I-ogio  :  Inductive  and  D^uctlve.     By  Adam  Le- 
Dntton.    880  pp.    $3.  roy  Jones.     Holt.     304  pp.     $1. 
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interesting  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  relation  between  science  and  com- 
mon sense. 

OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS 

The  speeches  of  the  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  revised  and  arranged  by  himself,  have 
been  published  in  two  neat  and  handy  volumes.' 
The  tirst  volume  contains  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches 
on  taxation  and  bimetalism,  while  the  second  is 
devoted  to  "  Political  Speeches,"  **  Speeches  in 
Foreign  Lands,"  "  Educational  and  Religious 
Speeches,"  and  '*  Miscellaneous  Speeches."  The 
many  thousands  of  Mr.  Bryan'b  admirers,  as 
well  as  students  of  politics  and  lovers  of  ora- 
tory, will  be  glad  to  have  his  addresses  in  book 
form ;  and  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  Mr.  Bryan's  wonderful  eloquence 
may  now  have  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of 
the  best  speeches  of  America's  most  famous 
orator.  An  interesting  biograpliical  sketch  is 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Bryan,  and  excellent  fron- 
tispiece portraits  accompany  each   volume. 

A  substantial  volume  in  the  fascinating  field 
of  aeronautics  is  "  Airships  in  Peace  and 
War.""  by  R.  P.  Hearne,  with  an  introduction 
by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  and  seventy-three  illus- 
trations. This  is  a  second  edition,  with  seven 
new  chapters,  of  the  author's  "Aerial  Warfare," 
published  in  1908.  A  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Hearne's  interesting  work,  so  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  first,  is  fully  warranted  by 
the  wonderful  advance  and  the  many  notable 
achievements  in  the  art  of  flying  accomplished 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  first  edition 
dealt  mainly  with  the  military  aspects  of  air- 
ships. The  change  in  the  title  of  the  volume, 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  mucli  new  ma- 
terial, reflects  the  author's  opinion  that  "  aerial 
navigation  is  fast  approaching  an  epoch  when 
it  will  liave  important  uses  in  peace  as  well  as 
war." 

An  entertaining  description  of  the  environ- 
ment of  Cornell  University  is  provided  by  O.  D. 
von  Engeln  in  a  volume  entitled  "At  Cornell."* 
The  unusual  topographical  features  of  the  re- 
gion about  Ithaca  are  pictured  in  a  series  of 
photographs  accompanying  Mr.  von  Engeln's 
text.  There  are  also  chapters  recounting  the 
history  of  the  university,  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  student  life  of  to-day.  and  the  life  of 
Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder. 

1  The  Speeches  of  William  JenuiriRS  Brvan.  Funk 
&  Wapnalls.     Two  vols.     70J)  pp.     J2. 

-  .Mr-^hips  In  IVnce  and  War.  By  R.  I*.  Iloarne. 
John  Lane.     H24  pp..  ill.     J.'l.oO. 

■'At  rornell.  By  O  I),  von  Fngeln.  Ithaca.  X.  Y.  : 
The  Artll  Company.     :M7  pp..  III.     $1.50. 


A  painstaking  and  thorough  summary  of  ail 
the  "reliable"  evidence  on  the  subject  of  "the 
spirit  world "  is  given  by  Mr.  Fremont  Rider 
in  his  book,  "Are  the  Dead  Alive?"*  The  en- 
tire held  of  ghosts,  spirit  rappings,  materializa- 
tions, table  movings,  trance  writing,  telepathy, 
and  clairvoyance  is  covered,  endeavoring  to 
give,  as  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  "under- 
neath the  tremendous  accretion  of  error  the 
nucleus  of  truth."    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  or-. 
chestral  and  opera  music  is  Dr.  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason's  "  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What 
They  Do."  ^  The  object  of  this  little  book,  says 
Dr.  Mason  in  his  prefatory  note,  is  to  assist 
the  concertgoer  in  recognizing  the  various  or- 
chestral instruments,  both  by  sight  and  by  hear- 
ing, and  to  stimulate  his  perception  of  the 
"  thousand  and  one  beauties  of  orchestral  col- 
oring." 

W  hatever  the  charm  of  the  old  mis.sion  style 
of  architecture  and  furniture  may  be  it  is  cer- 
tainly almost  universal  in  its  appeal.  Therein 
lies  much  of  the  seductiveness,  in  all  probability, 
of  the  so-called  Craftsman  style  of  house-build- 
ing and  house  furniture.  The  very  best  and 
elastic  application  of  this  style  and  design  has 
been  advocated  for  some  years  past  by  Mr.  Gus- 
tav  Stickley  in  his  magazine  The  Craftsman. 
He  has  now  gathered  together  some  of  the  more 
attractive  of  the  plans  for  country  residences 
and  published  them,  with  descriptive,  entertain- 
ingly written  text,  in  a  volume  which  he  has 
called  "Craftsman  Homes.""  His  aim,  Mr. 
Stickley  says,  has  been  to  bring  back  to  in- 
dividual life  and  work  the  constructive  spirit 
which  "during  the  last  half-century  has  spent 
its  activities  in  commercial  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion." 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
works  on  South  America  which  has  recently 
come  to  (.»ur  attention  is  Mr.  Chase  S.  Osbom's 
"  Andean  Land."  ^  This  two-column  descriptive 
work,  handsomelytillustrated,  gives  a  great  deal 
of  detailed  information  obtained  from  personal 
investigation  which  is  new  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  valuable  to  the  intending  traveler  to  South 
America.  Several,  excellent  maps  complete  the 
usefulness  of  the  work. 


^Ai-e  the  Dead  Alive?  By  Fremont  Rider.  New 
York  :  R.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.     3712  pp.,  111.     $1.75. 

"The  Orchestral  In.sfruments  and  What  Thev  Do. 
By  Daniel  (J.  Mason.  New  York  :  H.  W.  Gray  Com- 
pan.v.     104  pp.,  III.     $1.25. 

•Craftsman  Homes.  By  (Justav  Stickley.  New 
York  :  Craftsman  I»iibllshlug  Company.     205  pp..  111. 

$i.ri(). 

•The  Andean  Land.  By  Chase  S.  Osborn.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     2  vols.,  04«  pp..  ill.     $5. 
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1  liiiiK  litui'  sii  iiiiu-h  iif  iliL-  t-u-i'iii  ;iii<l  ;ilT(viii'ii  nf  oii[ieiii]irir;iry  Amerj- 
-.  M;irk  Twain  li;is  bi-.-n  iwikiir,-  l\n-  w.-rlil  «la.l.  Tlio  twenty-llvo  volumes 
k-  i-'^mjiiii  iiiic  Iiiimlrvil  anil  sovtnly-ow  liilc-.  raii«in(j  fri>ni  the  boisterous 
>.  piThap-.  niiiri-  ;i  liiiTary  faslii^in  "f  tlio  [mst  goni-raiinn  than  the  present, 
nrii.-;.l  wriiiiit-^.  "f  whi.-h  tht  hest  cx.iniple  is  -  Jnan  <>(  Arc"  (  iSj6).  Mr.  Clemcna' 
It.  as  ])ic(nri'sinii-  as  tiit  quality  nf  his  hnni^r.  I!f>rn  in  iR.iS  al  llannihal,  Missouri, 
[intiticvil  111  :i  jirinliT  at  twolvv  ytars  nf  am-;  in  early  niatihunj  lit  was  pilot  of  a 
I  >li'anil"iat:  at  twi-nry-si'vi'ii  In-  w;is  <ililnr  of  a  iiapir  in  a  Wvslirn  mining  camp, 
.  ri.-:il  niin.T  hini-df.  In  iIr-  ilcrafk-  fullnwinfi  lS;o  h.-  En-.-ain<-  i:\m.m<  as  a  humorist. 
ipiii«  Ini];."  whii-h  more  than  any  other  siniilc  sti.n-  l)i-)>an  hi-  fame,  appeared  in 
■n-i.ne  v,ar-  lai.v  lu'  wa-  Mill  hard  at  w<Tk  wrilinu  liis  aul.>biii(;raphy.  Tw-o  or 
.'  :i-,;..   Mr.  (  leimns  -,1   up  hi-  hnn.-ehi.M  i,'i.il-  al  R.-.l.lit.K  Kiiltf.  ronnecdcut.  wlicre 
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The  plain  American  people  will 
not  seek  for  any  hidden  motives 
or  pre-arranged  schemes  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  ovations  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  receiving  everywhere  along  the  route  of 
his  European  trip.  Nor  will  they  believe 
that  any  one  has  planned  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
movements  or  utterances  with  a  view  to  af- 
fecting American  politics  or  his  own  future 
as  a  public  man.  From  his  own  standpoint, 
the  many  pleasant  experiences  of  his  travel  in 
Europe  are  but  a  fruitage  of  his  energetic 
and  useful  career.  All  through  life  he  has 
laid  strong,  brave  hands  upon  opportunites 


as  they  presented  themselves,  doing  well  the 
thing  that  came  to  him  rather  than  seeking 
for  something  better  to  do.  He  put  as  much 
energy  and  enthusiasm  into  being  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  as  into  be- 
ing President.  In  his  very  youthful  days 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
he  struck  telling  blows  for  reform  that  have 
never  been  forgotten;  so  that  his  aggressive 
work  at  Albany  almost  thirty  years  ago  bears 
a  definite,  historical  relationship  to  the  stir- 
ring achievements  of  the  present  season  for 
the  correction  of  evils  In  the  law-making  and 
administrative  departments  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York.  The  same  spirit  of  zeal,  en- 
thusiasm, and  whole-hear  redness  that  was 
evident  in  his  work  as  a  legislator  at  Albany, 
and  afterwards  as  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Board  at  Washington  was  shown  in 
his  literar\  work  when  for  instance  he  put 
his  best  effort  mto  studjmg  American  naval 
history  at  the  moment  ot  his  leaiing  college 
and  Hrote  a  standard  book  upon  the  naval 
side  of  our  war  of  1812  When  pruate  cir 
cumstances  took  him  to  the  West  and  made 
him  a  cattle  ranchman  in  the  little  Missouri 
country  he  \ei7ed  with  characteristic  cour 
age  -uid  aiiditj  upon  the  opportunities  to 
share  those  phases  of  frontier  life  that  he 
knew  must  soon  pass  awaj  In  his  hunting 
of  Western  game  he  was  only  incidentally 
the  man  who  destrojed  animal  life  He  was 
primariU  the  min  who  studied  animal  life 
and  interpreted  it  for  healthy  American  boys 
in  order  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  self  reliant 
and  observant  qualities  of  the  pioneer  race 
that  had  for  a  century  or  two  been  redeem 
ing  the  North  American  continent  And  now 
he  has  been  studying  African  faunal  life  in 
the  same  thorough -going  way. 


L'oprnelii'  I9li>>  ^  ''''■■  Rdi'*'  ot  Rivi 
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whai  Maks    ^^^-  '^""^'-'^■<'' '  simiilv  pxcinpUties    tiTritrs  for  him.     Opportunities  for  the  use- 

i/bHi"  __    the  trjiits  of  enrrnj-  and  iiili|;ence    fill  ami  happy  exercise  of  his  faculties  lay  all 

'""""■'"'      applied    iii  Horthy  directions,  as    ahiut  liim.     He  woulJ  have  found  great  con- 

the  conditions  of  life     have  presented  their    tcnttnent  in  doin^  his  best  as  a  farmer,  an 

oinwrtTinities  one  after  another.     It  is  not  the    editor,  a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  an  ex- 

phirer,   a  college  professor,  or  a  writer  of 

hcNiks.     Hut  it  happened  that  he  liked  politics 

and  office,  and  his  fellow-citizens  called  him 

those  places  of  public  service  which  his 

itility,  decisiveness, 

id  (juick  initiative  K^ve  him  a  peculiar  fit- 

ss  for  iillini;  with  credit  and  usefulness. 


into  the 


his  career  that  circum- 
ito  fields  of  public  service 
■  holdiofr  of  our  lu'chest  offices 
under  democratic  forms  of  tjovernment.  The 
important  iKiitf;  is  the  habit  of  doiiij;  tme's    (jualitics  of  Imnestv 

Ix-st,  and  lieint:  at  one's  best.     Mr.  Roosevelt':  ' 

greatness,  ivliatever  tluir  word  {zreatncss  ma) 
sifinifv,  is  not  attested  bv  the  fact  that  hi 
bfcam'e  governor,  Vice-President,  and  Presi-         „^ 
dent.     Sometimes  the  lioldintr  of  hij;h  office     One  S 
puts  a  man  where  his  lack  of  the  quality  of 
frreatness    becomes    painfully    visible.      Mr.    itv  a: 
KrK.^ev<■lt's  ■iLia-ess  as  a  public  man  was  chief-    turn 
ly  due  to  ilie  fact  that  private  life  had  no    pleas 


^^  A  man  who  has  fdled  thirtj- 
m-me  years  (if  maturity  with  such 
varied  social  and  political  activ- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown,  can  hardly 
1  any  direction  without  meeting  with 
It  reminders  of  friendships  and  a.sso- 
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MR.    ROOSEVELT    AS    HE    APPEARED    IN    EGYPT 


ciations  that  give  enriclin 
a  favorite  idea  itf  one  of 
contemporary  philosopher 
make  effective  use  ot  mort 
percentage  of  their  power 
;hievc.     Mr.  Roosevi  ' 


lent  ti)  lite.     It  !>; 

our  most  talented 

!  that  few  people 
than  a  very  small 
to  acquire  and  to 

supreme 


ou^ht  to  teach  the  average  young  American. 
He  was  plucky  and  did  his  best,  beginning 
with  the  thing  close  at  hand.  'ITie  young 
man  who  would  like  to  be  a  useful  citizen 
can  find  plenty  of  opportunity  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  If  he  would  also  like  to  be 
more  of  a  scholar,  he  can  read  and  study  and 


simply  been  the  gift  of  will  power  enough 

cultivate  and  develop  such  tajents  and  oppor-  fight  against  the  habit  of  wasting  spare 

tuntties  as  had  been  vouchsafed  him.     This  ments.     Mr.  Roosevelt  reads  many  books  or 

is  the  real  lesson  that  his  career  thus  far  new  subjects,  in  order  to  widen  his  knowl 
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ciijjc,  every  yp;ir  of  his  life.  He  docs  whitt 
lie  can  In  ikIiI  moments  to  j>et  more  know!- 
fiiKf  of  forei;;n  lancuages,  both  for  readinj; 
and  for  speakint;.     He  plans  Jeliberately. 

We  Aimam  ^^  "^''"^  '"  ^^  forehanded  with 
uens  everythiTifi  he  has  to  do.  He  had 
gagtmeii  s  .|^j.ppj  ^^^  „-r[te  the  story  of  his 
liiinring  experiences  for  Snihiti'r's  Ala^axine; 
and  he  did  not  keep  the  editors  of  that  month- 
ly waitinj;  for  the  promised  installments,  but 
wrote  them  as  lie  went  along  and  sent  them 
to  America  in  jjood  time.  He  agreed  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  on 
April  2^.  one  at  Christiania  May  5,  another 
at  the  (Jniversity  of  Berlin  on  ilay  12,  and 
still  another  in  Knuland,  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  May  18.  In  the  thick  of  al- 
most countless  otiier  things  to  do,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt prepared  the-*  ad(lres,ses  long  in  ad- 
vance and  copies  of  them  were  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  press  associations  of  the  United  States, 
held  confidentially  for  distribution  to  the 
American  papers,  a  miinth  in  advance  of  the 
dates  set  for  their  delivery.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded when  they  an-  all  duly  published  that 
these  addresses  show  broad  historical  knowl- 
edtre;  liiuh  so.ial  and  political  ideals;  firm, 
sining,   pr;ictic;d   views  about  modern  social 


conditions.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Roos^ 
velt  has  chosen  to  use  his  strength  of  body 
and  power  of  mind  has  built  up  his  vitality, 
increased  his  capacity  for  work,  saved  him 
from  all  danger  of  overstrain  and  nervous 
breakdown,  brought  him  through  the  African 
jungles  with  immunity  from  fever,  and  de- 
veloped in  him  that  instinct  for  doing  the 
right  thing  that  comes  with  the  growth  and 
io  splendid  a  vitality. 


An  initance  ^  "otable  illustration  of  Mr. 
vf  Ou/e*  Roosevelt's  common  sense  and 
almost  unerring  ability  to  decide 
and  act  promptly  and  wisely  in  the  face  of  a 
delicate  or  critical  situation,  was  presented 
by  an  apparent  dilemma  at  Rome,  early  in 
April.  He  declined  to  be  gored  by  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma;  and  neither  acceptad 
the  opportunity  of  an  audience  at  the  Vati- 
can nor  gave  any  of  his  limited  time  to  fra- 
ternizing with  American  Methodists  who 
are  charged  by  the  Vatican  with  thinking 
themselves  ordained  of  Heaven  to  assail  the 
historic  church  of  Rome  under  the  veiy 
shadows  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  papal  palace. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  proper  respect  for  the 
distinguished  personage  who  holds  authority 
as  the  head  of  a  great  church  that  numbers 
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among  its  adherents  many  millions  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  fellow-citizens.  It  «as  a  matter 
of  propriety  that  in  planning  for  his  brief 
visit  at  Rome  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have 
made  request  to  be  received  by  the  Pope.  If 
he  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  lacking  in  respect  and  considera- 
tion. Monarchs  and  rulers  from  Catholic 
countries  in  Europe,  when  visiting  Rome, 
arc  compelled  to  have  in  mind  the  long- 
standing differences  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  reigning  Italian  dynasty,  as  respects 
the  use  of  Rome  as  a  national  and  political 
capital.  But  these  differences  are  not  for 
an  American  public  man  to  observe.  A 
Fairbanks  or  a  Roosevelt  passing  through 
Rome  might  properly  expect  to  be  received 
with  cordiality  by  both  King  and  Pope. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  the  Vatican  to  em- 
barrass in  any  way  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recep- 
tion by  thc-Tuling  authorities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  But  an  unfortunate  thing  had 
happened  upon  the  o(x:asion  of  the  visit  of 
our  former  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
at  Rome  in  February,  and  its  sequel  pre- 
vented Mr.  Roosevelt  from  seeing  the  Pope. 

j^  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  not  only  made 
faiiiai^»  the  expected  request  of  presenta- 
mtt^nt  jj^^  ^^  ^^  Pope  but  he  had  also 
acc^ted  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Metho- 
dists in  Rome  and  to  address  one  of  their 
meetings.  He  is  himself  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  rite  Methodist  church,  and  had  agreed 
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to  Speak  in  Rome  presumably  without  know- 
ing that  just  now  the  Vatican  is  offended  by 
Methodist  activities,  while  not  objecting  to 
the  methods  of  the  other  bodies  of  Protestant 
worshipers  who  have  churches  in  Rome. 
The  Methodists  are  supposed  to  have  been 
carrying  on  a  proselyting  mission,  with  at- 
tacks upon  the  Roman  church.  And  it  has 
not  seemed  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Pope  to  grant  an  audience  to  a  foreign 
visitor  at  one  hour,  with  the  knowledge  tljat 
6uch  a  visitor  at  the  verj-  next  hour  has  'an 
appointment  to  address  those  who  are  openly 
criticising  and  attacking  the 
papacy  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Rome.  Mr.  Fairbanks  did 
not  see  how  he  could  can- 
cel an  engagement  already 
made,  and  the  Vatican  un- 
der those  circumstances  de- 
clared that  the  Pope  could 
not  receive  him.  !Mr,  Fair- 
banks meant  no  discourtesy 
to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope 
intended  to  inflict  no  sligjit 
upon  Mr.  Fairbanks.  The 
situation  was  one  which 
seemed  so  obvious  in  all  its 
bearings  that  this  magazine 
did  not  discuss  it  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence. 

i>r.,......H    M''-    Roosevelt 

pZp     would      in     no 
'"""  "'    case    have    ad- 
dressed the 'Methodist  mis- 
sion   in   Rome,   because  he 
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tion  be  transmitted  to  you:  "The  Holy  Father 
will  III'  deliRlitecl  to  grunt  an  audience  to  Mr. 
Kuoscvclt  (111  A]iri1  5.  and  he  hopes  nothing  will 
ari«i.'  Id  ])revunL  ii  such  as  the  much- regretted 
ident  which  made  the  reception  to  Mr.  Fair- 


hanks 


npoi- 


iihk-; 


At  the 


■  same  time  Mr.  Leishman,  on  his 
iwn  account,  instnicted  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
;abic-  as  follows: 


less  objcctionahlc,  and  one  side 
iiire  to  make  capital  out  of  the 

1   might   take.     The   press   is   already 


rirg  for  tlie  s 


uggU'. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply  was  courteous,  but 
lear  and  prompt,  in  its  declination  tu  make 
ny  promises  as  to  his  own  conduct  as  a  con- 
.itii>:i  of  visiting  the  Vatican.  His  dispatch 
las  as  follows: 
It  would  he  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  he  pre- 
Holy  leather,  for  whom  I  enter- 
■specl  hoih  personally  and  as  the 
ai   Churclu     1   fully  recognise  his 


i  to  th* 
i  high  1 


had  most  emphatiraliy  declared  that  he  would 
address  no  body  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  in 
Kurope,  unless  he  had  accepted  invitations  to 
give  formal  livtures.  Furthermore,  being 
aware  of  the  Kairhwiks  incident.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt could  nut  possibly  have  solicited  the  privi- 
lege of  an  audience  with  the  Pope  if  he  had 
intended  to  do  anything  else  in  Rome  that 
would,  if  known  about  in  advance,  have  led 
the  Vatican  to  refuse  to  receive  him.  These 
things  being  so  very  obvious,  it  is  not  a  little 
mvstifving  just  whv  our  Ambassador  at 
Rome.'  Mr.  Leishman.  should  have  thouijht 
it  necessary  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
any  message  from  the  Vatican  fixing  condi- 
tions which,  however  well  intended,  could 
not  possibly  be  accepted  when  bluntly  ex- 
pressed. Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at  Cairo  %vhen 
he  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Am- 
bassador I,elsliman : 


,  Mnr 


J5.— The  re 
lh;i'l   the   foil 


r  nf  the 


lu^ed  to  he 


hi-iid  nf  a 
ri«ht 

chooses  for  any  reason  that  seems  good  to  liim, 
and  if  hi'  does  not  receive  me  I  shall  not  for  a 
munient  i|nestion  tlic  propriety  of  his  action.  On 
llie  other  hand  1,  in  niy  ttini,  must  decline  to 
niake  any  sli|ml.itions  or  to  siilnnit  to  any  con- 
iliiions  which  ill  auv  way  limit  my  freedom  of 
conduct.     I  trust  that  on  .April  j  he  will  find  it 

Then  came  tlie  (inal  dispatch  from  Mr. 
I.eishman,  which  ended  by  quoting  Monsig- 
neur  Kennedy  (the  rector  of  the  Catholic 
American  College)  as  saying  that  "  the  audi- 
ence could  not  take  place  excepting  on  the 
understanding  expressed  in  the  former  mes- 
sage." 

^  Mr,  Roosevelt  had  made  a  merely 

Faiiun  at  formal  request  through  the  Amer- 
'  ican  Embassy  for  an  audience 
with  the  Pope.  It  would  seem  as  if  our 
Embassy,  having  made  the  request  through 
the  proper  eccle.siastical  channels,  should  have 
declined  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter  except  the 
granting  or  refusal  to  grant  an  appointment. 
Mr.  Leishman's  communications  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  were  of  a  sort  that  might  cither 
do  injustice  to  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Vatican,  or  else  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
in  a  position  which  (through  subsequent 
disclosures)  would  have  embarrassed  Mr. 
Roosevelt  very  much  in  his  oM'n  country 
either  with  his  Catholic  friends  on  the  one 
hand  or  his  Alethodist  and  other  Protestant 
friends  on  the  other.     All  such  danger  was 
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happily  averted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  prompt  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  long  believed  that  a  valua- 

publication  of  all  the  correspondence,  includ-  ble  step  toward  the  reduction  of  armaments 

ing    Mr.    Leishman's    own    interpretations,  would  be  found  in  an  agreement  limiting  the 

At  Rome  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  good  sense  size  of  battleships.    But  it  is  not  true,  as  has 

to  omit  the  intended  reception  to  Americans  been  reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  is 

at  the  Embassy,  and  he  wholly  avoided  any  endeavoring  to  impress  such  views  upon  the 

act  or  any  word  that  could  have  offended  minds  of  the  rulers  and  statesmen  whom  he 

anybody  in  church  or  in  state.     His  conduct  is  now  meeting.     His  visits  are  a  personal 

was  approved  alike  by  Catholics  and  Protes-  matter,  and  he   is  keeping  them   free   from 

tants  throughout  the  United  States.     Thus  any  diplomatic  or  political  character, 
our  own  inference  from  the  incident  is  the 

one  that  has  not  as  yet  perhaps  been  empha-  Forecasting  ^^^'  Wellman  closes  his  interest- 
sized, — namely,  that  it  merely  illustrates  the  the  ing  article  with  some  remarks, 
need  of  diplomatic  skill  in  the  ti:/satment  of  ""''^  bearing  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
a  purely  diplomatic  situation.  Whether  future  political  course,  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
Leishman,  Kennedy,  or  Merry  del  Val  was  regarded  as  having  an  especial  significance, 
most  at  fault  is  yet  to  be  learned.  Of  course,  He  is  \n  Europe  with  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  candor  and  entire  open-  we  who  read  his  article  are  here  at  home 
ness  saved  him  from  any  present  or  future  with  minds  more  or  less  actively  speculating 
danger  of  being  misunderstood.  upon    the   course   Mr.    Roosevelt   will    take 

when  he  comes  home,  in  view  of  the  demands 
^^  On  another  page  will  be  found  that  an  agitated  political  situation  are  sure 
WeUman'8  an  article  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  to  make  upon  him.  Mr.  Wellman  feels 
"^  ^*  European  reception  and  his  atti-  himself  competent  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
tude  toward  life  and  politics  as  he  faces  will  not  come  home  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 
homeward.  Our  own  comments  on  this  and  paign  that  lies  immediately  before  us,  but 
preceding  pages  had  just  been  prepared  when  that  he  will  take  ample  time  to  study  and 
Mr.  Wellman's  article, — written  in  Europe  observe.  As  an  ex-President,  who  will  be 
near  the  middle  of  April, — arrived  by  ocean  heartily  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  next 
mail.  Mr.  Wellman  had  for  some  weeks  month  regardless  of  parties,  it  is  reasonable 
been  traveling,  with  other  American  corre-  enough  to  believe  that  he  would  not  wish  in 
spondents,  as  an  accepted  companion  of  the  the  present  year  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Roosevelt  party.  His  article  in  many  ways  activities  of  partisan  politics.  There  will  be 
supports  the  views  we  are  editorially  ex-  many  movements  and  causes  of  a  non-parti- 
pressing.  Mr.  Wellman  makes  it  plain  that  san  sort,  such  as  the  great  conservation 
the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  the  Amer-  movement,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  at 
ican  traveler  by  the  common  people  every-  once  take  a  useful  part  without  becoming  in- 
where  is  even  more  notable  than  the  re-  volved  in  any  kind  of  political  controversy, 
markablct  cordiality  with  which  rulers  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  spent  a  day  with  his 
governments  are  also  giving  unstinted  tokens  former  chief  in  Italy  last  month,  but  it  is 
of  their  friendliness  and  good-will.  No  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pinchot  would 
stranger  was  ever  so  ardently  greeted  by  for  a  moment  seek  to  have  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Hungarians  as  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  prejudge  any  matters  of  dispute  with  which 
visited  their  beautiful  capital,  Budapest,  be-  Mr.  Pinchot's  name  has  been  connected, 
fore  starting  for  Paris.  His  first  formal  ad-  The  policy  of  dealing  wisely  with  our  na- 
dress,  entitled  "  Citizenship  in  a  Republic,"  tional  endowment  of  forests,  minerals,  wa- 
was  planned  long  in  advance  to  be  given  at  terways,  and  wild  lands  has  yet  to  be  car- 
the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  on  April  23.  This  ried  out  in  necessary  legislation,  and  it  has 
lecture  embodies,  in  strong,  frank  paragraphs,  many  ramifications.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  its 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  well-known  views  about  acknowledged  leader;  and  this  suggests  one 
civic  and  social  duties.  Once  more  we  have  of  the  ways  in  which  his  zeal  and  power  are 
"T.  R.'s  "  preaching  of  the  homely  virtues;  quite  sure  to  be  turned  to  the  service  of  his 
but  it  is  eloquent  and  sensible  preaching,  country.  It  is  not,  then,  quite  reasonable 
without  any  scolding  and  with  graceful  ap-  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  come 
preciation  of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  French  home  to  spring  breathlessly  to  Mr.  Taft*s 
people.  The  address  in  Norway,  scheduleil  defense  and  to  help  the  Administration  pun- 
for  May  5,  was  to  be  a  brief  dissertation  ish  those  Republicans  who  do  not  like  the 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  among  the  nations.  Payne-Aldrich  tariflE;  while  it  is  just  as  un- 
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likely  that  he  ivill  seek  an  immediate  oc- 
casion to  indorse  Senator  Beveridge's  recent 
Indianapolis  speech  attackinj;  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff.  The  country  itself  seems 
(juiie  determined  to  pass  some  sort  of  jiidK- 
ment  upon  various  political  matters  ami  in- 
cidentally also  upon  the  present  tariff  law. 
But  it  seems  probahle  that  Air.  Roosevelt 
would  think  it  just  as  well  for  him  n.it  to 
take  an  active  part  in  various  State  and  na- 
tional situations  that  are  ripeninp  for  cul- 
mination in  the  November  elections. 

_     J     .     The     distincuished     home-comer 

Faraaoxet  -  7      /-     t  t-  -      i 

in  Our  will  certainly  find  our  political 
'^""'  waters  stirre<l  to  their  depths. 
Never  was  the  party  situation  so  full  of 
paradoxes.  For  example,  there  was  a  Con- 
gressional election  in  the  Rochester.  N.  \'., 
district  on  April  lO,  to  (ill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  NIr.  James  Breck  Perkins, 
who  was  a  scholarly  lawyer  and  a  useful 
member  of  Congress.  Mr,  Perkins.  pollinE 
simply  the  normal  Republican  vote,  had  been 
clei-ted  less  than  two  vears  aeo  hv  a  majority 
(.f  in.ooo.  The  so-called  "  bow  "  of  Repub- 
lican  politics   for  many  years  at  Rochester, 


and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  politics-  of 
New  \'orlc  State,  has  been  Mr.  George  W. 
Aldridge.  This  gentleman  decided  that  he 
would  go  to  Congress,  and  readily  secured 
his  own  nomination.  He  and  his  friends 
felt  so  strongly  intrenched  that  they  did  not 
believe  his  defeat  could  be  possible.  The  Dem- 
ocrats selected  as  his  opponent  Mr.  James 
S.  Havenj,  a  lawyer  of  good  standing,  who 
had  not  been  known  in  recent  politics,  and 
had  no  organization  with  which  to  oppose 
ihe  superb  political  machine  of  Mr.  Aldridge. 
Mr,  Havens  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
nearly  6000  votes.  The  situation  was 
watched  by  the  press  of  the  entire  country, 
and  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  leading  Re- 
publican newspapers  everj'where  seemed  to 
have  been  even  more  keenly  opposed  to  Ald- 
ridge than  were  the  Democratic  papers^  Ald- 
ridge's  candidacy  had  come  at  an  unfortunate 
moment  for  a  politician  of  his  kind.  A  recent 
legislative  investigation  at  Albany  had 
brought  charges  of  shameless  corruption  close 
to  the  doors  of  leaders  with  whom  Aldridge 
was  intimately  associated.  Furthermore,  an 
inquiry  into  the  use  of  money  by  fire-insur- 
ance companies  to  promote  certain  objects  at 
Albany  had  resulted  in  showing,  among 
other  things,  that  Mr.  Aldridge  himself  had 
received  a  check  for  $1000.  His  explana- 
tions of  this  tran.iaction  were  not  such  as  to 
persuade  the  voters  at  Rochester  that  he  was 
tlie  right  man  to  go  to  Congress,  Even  if  It 
had  not  been  for  the  Conger-Allds  investi- 
gation at  Albany,  and  Superintendent  Hotch- 
kiss'  insurance  inquiries,  Mr.  Aldridge  would 
not  have  secured  a  large  Republican  ma- 
jority. The  people  of  the  country  are  thor- 
oughly tired  of  having  the  Republican  party 
ruled  by  a  set  of  bosses,  and  they  are  quite 
eager  to  show  their  independence  at  the  polls. 

Thus  the  election  at  Rochester 
Hnpabii^nhm  "•'"'  ""f  SO  much  a  Democratic 

victory  as  an  evidence  of  intelli- 
gence, character,  and  conscience  within  the 
Republican  ranks.  Mr.  Seth  Low  had  late- 
ly been  elected  president  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  New  York  and,  within  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Rochester  election,  had  made  his 
inaugural  speech  as  the  club's  new  head, 
^'ct  Mr,  Low  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to 
the  newspapers  his  satisfaction  in  the  out- 
come at  Rochester.  '  The  best  Republicans 
know  the  "  Black  Horse  Cavalry"  must  go 
or  else  the  party  must  disintegrate.  The 
grafters,  the  bosses  who  manipulate  campaign 
funds,  tlie  politicians  who  act  as  agents  for 
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corporations  or  as  go-betweens  and  brokers 
in  legislation,  have  prospered  for  a  long  time. 
If  they  cannot  be  put  in  the  penitentiary  they 
can  at  least  be  shorn  of  their  power,  Mr. 
Aid  ridge  at  Rochester  is  reported  by  the 
press  as  having  said  after  the  election : 

I'm  licked  and  I  know  I'm  licked.  I  don't 
have  lo  have  it  kicked  into  me.  I  have  no  com- 
ment to  make  beyond  this.  Tliey  arc  saying 
that  the  Republican  organization  in  Monroe 
County  is  smashed.  That  is  not  so.  The  or- 
ganization  is   intact   and   I   shall   remain   at   its 

Mr.  Aldridge's  so-called  "  organization  " 
is  one  thing,  and  the  Republican  party  is  an- 
other. His  organization  is  maintained  by 
methods  abhorrent  to  decent  men.  The  fact 
that  his  organization  was  "  intact  "  and  that 
he  was  "  at  its  head  "  was  precisely  what  led 
thousands  of  Republicans  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Havens. 

^„  The  victon'   of   Havens   has   an 

initanct  In  especi'al  significance  as  following 
'"""'**"""•  that  of  Mr.  Eugene  N.  Foss  in 
Massachusetts,  The  death  of  Congressman 
Jjovcring  of  the  Fourteenth  Massachusetts 
district,  on  Februarj'  4,  led  to  the  calling  of 
a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
Republicans  nominated  Mr.  William  R. 
Buchanan    and    the    Democrats    selected    as 


{Blrcted  Coagre? 


their  candidate  Mr.  Foss,  formerly  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  Congress  and  a  man  of  great 
independence  of  character  and  opinion.  Mr. 
Foss  attacked  the  Payne-Aidrich  tariff, 
favored  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  took  a 
position  more  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  in- 
surgent Republicans  than  to  that  of  the  aver- 
age organization  Democrats.  Mr.  Lover- 
ing's  district  was  normally  veri"  strongly  Re- 
publican, yet  on  election  day,  March  22, 
Mr,  Foss  came  in  ahead  by  5600  majority. 

A  Ritina  These  elections  in  Massachusetts 
flSorf  ^^^  ^'^"'  ^''"^''  '"''^  indicative  of 
a  widespread  feeling  that  extends 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  The  Repub- 
lican party  can  he  dominated  and  bossed  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  it  rebels.  It  is 
this  tide  of  public  opinion  that  has  supported 
the  "  insurgents "  of  the  House  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  Mr.  Cannon,  The  country 
knows  very  little  about  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute over  the  House  rules,  but  it  feels  that 
Air.  Cannon  and  the  group  of  House  leaders, 
like  Dalzell,  Payne,  and  others  near  to  the 
Speaker,  have  been  doing  things  in  an  arbi- 
trary way  and  dictating  the  action  of  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  views 
and  wishes   rather  than   from  that  of  open 
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discussion  and  appeal  to  public  opinion.    The  j^^  j^^j^    Mr.  Foss  and  many  other  Dcmo- 

country  has  come  to  think  that  a  sort  of  star-  ajrf  the      crats  claim  that  the  recent  polit- 

chamber  system  has  ruled  the  House,  and  it  "'^*'        ical  events  to  which  we  have  been 

demands  a  change.     This  is  not  so  much  to  alluding  are  to  be  interpreted  chiefly  by  the 

be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Cannon  dissatisfaction  of  the  country  with  the  Payne- 

personally  as  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  arbi-  Aldrich  tariff.     That,  of  course,  has  a  ccr- 

trary   use   of   great  power.      Following  the  tain  measure  of  truth  in  it.     But  the  people 

brilliant  victories  of  Foss  in   Massachusetts  are  not  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  tariff 

and    Havens   in   New  York   came    the   an-  as  with  the  way  in  which   it  was  framed, 

nouncement  that  Senators  Aldrich  and  Hale  And    even   more   thap   that   are   the   people 

were  going  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  aroused  by  the  attempt  to  make  the  tariff  a 

expiration  of  their  present  terms  next  March,  test  of   good   party   standing.      Mr.    Taft's 

overpraise  of  the  tariff  in  several  of  his 
.^..  ^  Mr.  Aldrich's  mastery  in  the  speeches  has  not  been  convincing  to  the  coun- 
and  Senate  has  been  due  not  merely  try  as  respects  the  tariff  itself,  while  it  has 
to  the  powerful  aggregation  of  created  everywhere  an  impression  that  he  is 
interests  he  is  supposed  to  represent,  but  also  not  doing  justice  to  his  own  best  intellectual 
to  great  personal  qualities  that  make  him  a  powers.  It  was  in  no  sense  an  administration 
natural  leader  among  men.  But  the  whole  tariff  when  its  principal  features  were  shaped 
country  is  ablaze  with  revolt  against  Senator  and  its  hundreds  of  details  threshed  out  by 
Aldrich's  domination  of  the  Senate;  and  the  the  Congress  committees.  In  its  final  stages 
fight  has  been  carried  back  into  his  little  every  one  remembers  that  Mr.  Taft  used  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  at  a  moment  when  the  threat  of  the  veto  power  in  endeavoring  to 
pendulum  is  swinging  violently  away  from  secure  a  few  reductions  and  a  few  additions 
the  type  of  Republicanism  that  has  been  the  to  the  free  list.  All  through  the  debates  of 
mainstay  of  certain  business  interests.  The  the  special  tariff  session  last  spring  and  sum- 
proposed  retirement  of  Aldrich  is  followed  mer  the  so-called  "  insurgent  "  Senators  sup- 
by  that  of  Hale,  of  Maine,  as  a  matter  of  posed  they  were  fighting  Mr.  Taft*s  battle 
course.  Aldrich  is  a  leader  in  his  own  right,  for  him.  The  attitude  that  he  and  the  ad- 
who  can  stand  out  and  face  a  difficult  situa-  ministration  have  chosen  to  assume  towards 
tion  like  a  man.  Mr.  Hale  has  used  power  the  more  independent  Republican  sentiment 
insolently,  but  from  behind  the  scenes,  so  to  of  the  country  is  sorely  puzzling  to  many 
speak.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  people.  Certainly  it  makes  no  party  capital. 
(lares  to  come  out  in  the  open  to  fjice  his  foes 

and  take  his  medicine.  With  Aldrich  out  Pouttca  ^^'  ^^^^^^^  first  year  has  so  much 
of  the  Senate,  Hale's  power  in  the  body  and  the  excellent  work  to  its  credit  that 
would  be  reduced  to  something  like  that  of  '"'^stravon  |^  j^  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  late  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  in  his  the  country,  mistakenly  or  not,  should  re- 
last  years.  Leadership,  in  the  Aldrich  sense,  gard  it  as  having  been  incessantly  taken  up 
is  something  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  with  politics.  The  Attorney-General,  in  a 
States  ought  not  to  have.  Each  Senator  speech  at  Chicago  last  month,  made  out  a 
should  be  his  own  leader.  Mr.  Aldrich  pro-  telling  case  for  the  achievements  of  the  ad- 
poses  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  Mone-  ministration  thus  far ;  and  good  men  of  both 
tary  Commission.  In  our  opinion  his  work  parties  have  no  wish  to  disparage  honest  and 
thus  far  on  the  great  project  of  devising  a  intelligent  public  work.  Good  government 
good  system  of  banking  and  currency  for  the  is  such  a  crying  need  of  the  hour  that  wc  all 
United  States  has  been  in  every  sense  disin-  welcome  it  wherever  we  can  find  it;  and  it 
terested,  honorable,  and  statesmanlike.  .  Men  is  only  in  public  speeches  that  men  ever  think 
who  are  not  carried  away  by  undue  political  of  claiming  all  the  virtues  for  one  political 
prejudice  will  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Aid-  party.  The  country  wished  and  expected 
rich  remain  as  chairman  of  the  Monetary  Mr.  Taft  to  devote  himself  broadly  to  the 
Commission  and  will  hope  that  his  physical  duties  of  the  Presidency  rather  than  to  a»- 
ailments  may  find  speedy  remedy.  His  heart  sert  himself  as  the  head  of  the  Republican 
has  been  in  the  study  of  financial  reform,  and  party.  He  has  never  been  known  as  a  party 
by  no  means  in  that  tissue  of  compromises  man,  in  the  sense  of  helping  to  run  mere  or- 
known  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  The  head  ganizations;  nor  have  the  members  of  the 
of  a  Monetary  Commission  sees  the  need  cabinet,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions.  This 
of  a  Tariff  Commission.  was  to  have  been  an  administration  of  legal 
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and  business  talent,  and  not  one  of  aggressive 
partisanship.  Yet  even  Mr.  Wickersham, 
with  his  broad  and  tolerant  mind, — ^himself 
a  natural  independent  and  kicker, ^-obedient- 
ly assumed  at  Chicago  the  inappropriate 
role  of  excommunicating  the  great  Western 
Senators  who  do  not  like  the  tariff  bill  and 
who  have  not  always  been  meek  under  the 
Aldrich-Hale  control  nf  the  Senate. 

^  Who  would   have  dreamed  that 

Hunting      this   Composite   Taft    administra- 
"  "  tion, — made  up  of  one  Northern 

Democrat,  one  Southern  Democrat,  the  able 
leader  of  the  insurgent  faction  of  Missouri 
Republicans,  a  statesman  from  Pennsylvania 
famous  for  demanding  and  allowing  the 
right  of  independent  judgment,  and  a  bril- 
liant lawyer  from  New  '^  ork  supposed  at 
heart  to  be  a  mugwump,  if  not  a  free-trader, 
— <:ould  have  ventured  forth  on  a  heresy- 
hunting  crusade  to  punish  any  man  whose 
-  Republican  orthodoxy  might  fail  to  respond 
to  the  Payne-Aldrich  test!  In  political  as- 
•wciations  as  in  religious  bodies,  the  up- 
holders of  orthodoxj  have  usually  assailed 
the  verv  men  who  were  the  saving  salt  of  the 
organization  bccauw  thej  were  honest  and 
did  their  own  thinkmg  And  who  would 
ever  have  supposed  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Taft's 
religious  iffilntLons  nould  have  become  in 
politics  an  almost  fanatical  heresy-hunter? 
Tn  read  Senator  Be\endge  out  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Indiani  would  be  some- 
thing like  trymg  to  read  Mr.  Roosevelt  out 


of  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  And  as  for  the  Republicanism  oi 
Dolliver  and  Cummins,  it  is  at  least  a  good 
deal  more  substantially  supported  at  home  in 
Iowa  by  those  who  vote  the  Republican  ticket 
than  can  be  said  just  now, — when  one  cor- 
siders  the  troubled  aspects  of  Ohio  politics, — 
for  that  of  any  Republican  leader,  however 
orthodox,  who  votes  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

Bemriitae  ann  '"  bi'ief-  't  is  a!!  quite  futile  to 
UeHoasitr  try  to  punish  the  Republican  in- 
tuaton  syrgents  at  a  moment  when  the 
insurgents  seem  to  be  the  only  Republicans 
that  the  country  regards  as  comparatively 
immune,  Mr.  Beveridgc  is  indeed  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  to  carry  Indiana,  but  not 
through  any  fault  of  his  own.  His  refusal 
to  vote  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  his 
splendidly  courageous  speech  last  month  at 
the  State  Republican  convention,  fai"  from 
hurting  his  prospects,  form  •  part  of  that 
record  upon  which  he  has  a  good  fighting 
chance  to  win.  If  we  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  voting  directly  for  United  States  Senators, 
Mr,  Beveridge  would  at  this  moment  carry 
his  State  by  a  majority  of  perhaps  200,000 
votes.  The  people  of  Indiana  love  him  noi 
merely  for  what  he  has  done  but  also  for 
the  enemies  he  has  made.  His  convention 
was  composed  of  1800  picked  Republicans 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State,  and 
it  supported  him  with  extraordinary  enthusi- 
asm. The  platform  sustained  his  record  and 
demanded  a  proper  tariff  commission. 
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GOVERNOR    HUGHES    OF    NF.W    YORK 


7-ft,,  I'"'  ;it'ner:il  nttitudc  ut  the  Re-  strojicly  timiirds  the  other  party.     In  Mr. 

"s'J'.^J"     l''^''''''^''"    r'^'''>'    ='^   eiitUHite.1    in  'I'aft's  own  State  of  Ohio,  where  an  incom- 

thow   ItatltTs  who   are   opixisinj;  parable  organization  was  brought  into  shape 

proKressive  ideas,  is  in  niarkeii  (]isfa\'or  with  for  his  benefit  two  years  ago,  the  Democrats, 

the  voters;  and  it  is  K"'")^  '"  he  very  liard  under  the  h'adcrship  of  (Jovernor  Hannon, 

for    Republicans   to  hold   their  own    in   the  ftrem   destined   to  win   a  victory,  while   the 

November    elections   this   jear    if    they    can  Republicans  arc  in  discord  and  as  sheep  with- 

claim  nothin>;  better  tor  their  partv  than  the  out  u  shepherd.     In  the  State  of  New  York 

enactiueiit  of  the  Paync-Alilrich  tariff.      In  a  remarkable  condition  exists.     So  many  evi- 

Indiana,  for  example,  it  is  a  tiuestion  of  elect-  dences  of  corruption  have  been  brought  to 

ins    a    Republican    Let^islature    in    a   season  light   following  the  support  of  the  t£arga 

when   the  swin^  tbroofrhout  the  country  is  aiiainst  State  Senator  Ailds  that  Governor 
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Hughes  last  month  JemanUeU  a  sivccpinn  in- 
vestigation in  the  face  of  an  approach  in  n  cam- 
paign. Old-fashioned  poh'ticlans  would  have 
said  that  this  was  like  proceeding  to  dig  one's 
own  grave.  The  truth  is  exactly  contrary  to 
the  old  view.  l"he  Republican  party  after 
the  Albany  exposures  and  the  defeat  of  Al- 
dridge  at  Rochester  could  not  possibly  hope 
to  carry  New  York  except  with  candidates 
and  a  platform  of  the  most  progressive  sort. 
The  only  thing;  that  can  save  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York  is  the  exiiibition  of  cour- 
age and  honesty  in  exposing  and  punishing 
corruption  wherever  it  can  he  found.  A  full 
inquiry  just  now  will  help  the  party. 


n:  Dearth  of  i^upcriiucndcnt  Hotchkiss,  head 
M'ui  of  the  Insurance  Department,  has 
™  "■'  l>cen  unearthing  relationships  be- 
tween insurance  companies  and  lawmakers 
at  Albany  that  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  demand  for  a  broader  invest ifrat ion  into 
the  buying  and  selling  of  legislative  favors. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  one  of  those  men  of  thor- 
ough training  and  wide  accomplishments  who 
can  be  counted  upon  to  perform  well  what- 
ever public  work  they  are  assigned.  As  the 
old  machine  crumbles  away  and  the  old  lead- 
ers are  shorn  of  power,  men  of  better  train- 
ing and  of  finer  spirit  inevitably  come  to  the 
front.    Thus  Havens,  of  Rochester,  Hotch- 
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cratic  Presidential  candidates.  At  present  the 
man  most  generally  talked  about  is  Governor 
Harmon,  of  Ohio,  and  the  second  on  Demo- 
cratic lips  is  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York 
City,  whose  record  thus  far  in  his  great 
municipal  office  has  been  one  of  remarkable 
achievements.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
Democrats  might  elect  him  Governor  next 
November,  in  which  case  his  outlook  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  would  be  very  favor- 
able. Thus  far  Judge  Gaynor  has  steadily 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  form  of  po- 
litical discussion  or  to  make  any  declaration 
whatever  regarding  party  politics,  in  this  as 
in  other  matters  of  official  conduct  setting  an 
excellent  example. 

j^^  The  business  world  was  anxiously 
Work  oft"'  awaiting  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
"""'"  ""  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  great  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases 
when  on  Monday,  April  ii.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  announced  that  these  cases  would  have 
to  be  argued  again  before  the  court.  This 
means  virtually  a  postponing  of  the  decision 
for  another  year.  On  Alarch  38  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer  had  suddenly  died  and  Justice 
Moody  has  been  absent  in  Massachusetts  for 
a  long  time,  owing  to  illness.  It  was  felt 
likely  that  the  court  would  be  divided  and 


kiss,  of  Buffalo,  ami  several  of  the  newer 
political  leaders  in  the  City  of  New  York 
are  men  of  the  Hughes  type  in  public  spirit, 
legal  and  political  knowledge,  and  aptitude 
for  governmental  work,  I'he  Republican 
party  has  a  wonderful  power  of  self-discip- 
line and  rejuvenation.  It  is  usually  a  more 
efficient  party  than  the  Democratic.  It  does 
not  follow  inevitably,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
volt within  the  Republican  party  is  going  to 
lead  to  sweeping  Democratic  victory.  The 
one  thing  that  everybotly  who  has  a  clear 
vision  noi\-  understands  is  that  the  progres- 
sive spirit  cannot  be  stamped  out  of  the 
Republican  party  without  involving  that  or- 
ganization in  hopeless  defeat. 

Demacraiit  ^^''-  William  J.  Bryan  returned 
staniiaia-  last  month  from  his  sojourning  in 
""■'"  the  republics  of  Latin  America 
in  time  to  applaud  the  Rochester  election  as 
a  forerunner  of  future  Democratic  success. 
His  return  again  raises  the  question  of  Demo- 
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that  there  ought  to  be  a  full  bench  before 
matters  of  such  vast  consequence  were  finally 
pMBcd  upon.  Judge  Brewer  was  almost  sev- 
ens-three years  old,  and  for  forty  continuous 
yean  had  been  either  a  State  or  a  Federal 
judge,  half  of  the  time  on  the  Supreme  bench. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and 
freedom  of  expression.  The  vacancy  caused 
hy  his  death  had  not  been  filled  as  these  pages 
doted  for  the  press,  although  it  was  under- 
stood that  President  Taft  was  making  over- 
tURt  to  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York. 
Juttioe  Moody's  early  return  to  the  bench  is 
not  probalde.    Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Jus- 


tice Harlan  are  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
and  their  retirement  cannot  be  long  deferred. 
Matters  of  immense  moment  relating  to  the 
regulation  and  control  by  government  of  the 
business  interests  and  methods  of  this  com- 
mercial age  are  likely  to  be  affected  pro- 
foundly by  interpretations  that  our  highest 
tribunal  will  place  upon  existing  statutes.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  President  Taft 
himself  would  almost  certainly  succeed  Chief 
Justice  Fuller.  Quite  as  difficult  as  the  task 
of  interpreting  the  laws  is  that  of  selecting 
the  men  who  for  years  to  come  will  fix  the 
complexion  of  the  court. 
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the-  bit;  aiiproprinticHi  bills  in  Cnn- 
*"""■■"  jrri-ss  V.VK  siibjccte.i  last  month 
revf;tlf<]  many  illustrations  of  tlie  iirbiusiness- 
likc  metliods  tliat  fx-( iovemor  Hcrrick  com- 
plains (il  in  his  ablf  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  waste  in  public  expcnilifiire  which  we  pub- 
lish on  pasje  bOO  of  this  number.  In  the 
course  of  that  discussion  Mr.  Herrick  al- 
lu.les  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  Kiircau  of 
Municipal  kesearcli  in  Nc«-  York  ami  of  the 
Alcrriam  Commission  in  Chicago  in  expos- 
in{i  not  merely  nrdinary  and  incidental  jiraft 
but  funilamenial  inefficiency  in  accountinf; 
methods  resuliinn  in  a  steady  drain  on  the 
municipal  finances.  'Hie  fact  th:it  one  of  the 
Chicago  officials  resitrncd  under  tire,  while 
indictments  have  been  found  against  others, 
is  not  the  onlv  nsidt  nf  the  Merriam  Com- 
mission's disclosures.  The  thing  that  should 
cause  rejoicing  is  the  prospi-ct  that  the  entire 
city  iidministration  will  now  be  put  on  a  busi- 
ness biisis  so  far  as  accounting  is  concerned. 
The  rapid  sprcail  of  ihe  "  commission  phin  " 
of  city  gciverruJicnt  throughout  the  co\intry 
[leans  that  business  me 


ing  up  to  the 


of  pub 
inds  ,ha 


of  applying  in  all  de- 
:c  business  the  same  up-to- 
nrc  consiJercd  essential  in 


j^^         There    is    little    to    relieve    the 

piiisbum  monotonously  sordid  nature  of 
the  Pittsburg  bribery  disclosures. 
During  the  past  two  months  a  score  of  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Councils  have  confessed  to 
receiving  bribes  for  their  official  action,  about 
forty  indictments  have  been  presented  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  altogether  more  than  one 
hundred  men  have  been  implicated  in  the 
bribery  cases,  including  several  important 
personages  in  tlie  business  world  who  stand 
charged  with  purchasing  legislation.  Six 
banks  which  wisheil  to  secure  deposits  of 
citj-  money  are  charged  \vith  the  same  oflcnsc. 
Such  a  revelation  ol  venality  was  never  be- 
fore made  in  any  American  city,  save  pos- 
sibly in  San  Francisco,  but  there  is  good  rea- 
son ti)  believe  that  otlier  American  munic- 
ipalities might  profit  by  a  similar  season  of 
confession  and  repentance.  Deplorable  as 
Pittsburg's  situation  is,  it  is  far  from  hope- 
less so  long  as  a  group  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens stands  behind  the  prosecuting  officials 
and  demands  the  exposure  and  punishment 
of  the  briber  as"  well  as  the  bribed. 

The  soeiaiista  ^'^®'  month  the  city  of  Milwau- 
Cnrrjr  kec,  with  a  population  of  about 
;iSo,oo(),  elected  a  Socialist 
Mayor  and  City  Council.  Emil  Seidel,  the 
Socialist  .Mayoralty  candidate,  recxived  a 
plurality  of  over  7(xx->  votes,  while  his  party 
carried  fourteen  out  of  twenty-three  wards 
and  elected  six  Aldermen -at- Large.  Thus 
the  city  government  for  the  coming  two  years 
will  be  completely  in  S<icialist  control.  The 
result,  revolutionary  as  it  seems,  was  not  « 
sudden  development.  The  growth  of  die 
Socialist  vote  in  Milwaukee  for  the  past  dec- 
ade lias  been  steady.  Two  years  ago  it  had 
become  almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  total 
city  vote.  'This  year  it  added  over  30  per 
cent,  to  its  own  record  ligures  of  T908,  leav- 
ing both  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
hopelessly  in  the  rear.  This  remarkable  shift 
of  votes  is  partly  explained  by  general  db- 
satisfaction  with  the  city's  administration, 
partly  by  a  tn-mendnusly  active  Socialist 
propaganda,  including  a  weekly  house-to- 
bouse  distribution  of  literature  by  trained 
squads  of  workers,  and  partly  by  the  wort 
that  had  already  been  done  by  Socialists  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  City  Council  and  by 
Swialist  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture. MilwaufciT  bad  suflfered  from  jolAery, 
graft,  and  corporation  rule,  and  was  clamor- 
ing for  any  change  that  promised  reform. 
The  Socialists  have  campaigned  persistently 
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against  food-adultcration,  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  public  works,  and  graft  in  the  city 
garbage  plant,  and  in  favor  of  municipal  own- 
ership and  model  tenements.  Moreover, 
their  representatives  in  the  council  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  effecting  important  econo- 
mies in  the  city  government.  In  his  inau- 
gural address  Mayor  Seidel  named  among 
the  reforms  for  which  his  administration  is 
pledged  to  work  the  improved  sanitation  of 
factories,  the  bettering  of  conditions  under 
which  labor  on  city  works  is  performed,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Hureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  leading  to  the  installation  of  a 
complete  cost-keeping  system  for  every 
municipal  department.  The  new  adminis- 
tration is  also  pledged  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing of  street-cars  and  to  compel  the  coir.nany 
to  clean  the  cars  regularly,  to  furnish  enough 
cars,  to  sprinkle  the  streets  between  tracks, 
and  to  give  the  shortest  route  for  transfers. 
TTie  Socialists  as  a  party  expect  to  secure  for 
Milwaukee  the  municipal  ownership  of  gas 
and  ice  plants,  a  three-cent  street-car  fare,  an 
ci^t-hour  day,  and  work  for  the  unemployed 
at  union  wages.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  program,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  property. 


,*^^ 


bototrvb  bjr  Puil  Thompuo 
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T-ATTORlTEy    BLAKKLEV,    OF    PfTTSBUWi 

e  of  the  gratt  pruMcutlons) 


Hevrs  *^"ly  the  veto  of  Governor 
Oi'j/'oncmsE-i  Crothers    last    month    prevented 

"    "  the    adoption    by    ihe    State    of 

Maryland  of  a  plan  for  negro  disfranchise- 
ment which  involved  virtual  nullification  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, so  far  as  State  and  local  elections 
are  concerned.  The  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  refusing  the  privilege  of  registration  for 
such  elections  to  members  of  the  negro  race. 
None  of  the  Southern  States  has  ever  gone 
so  far  as  this  in  depriving  the  negro  of  the 
suffrage,  and  the  fact  that'  in  those  States 
franchise  laws  had  been  framed  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  validity  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  influenced  the  Governor  in 
withholding  his  approval  from  the  radical 
Maryland  enactment.  The  new  State  of 
Oklahoma,  which  was  not  supposed  to  have 
a  "  negro  problem,"  may  go  on  record  as 
refusing  to  the  great  body  of  her  negro  citi- 
zens a  vote  on  constitutional  amendments. 
This  proposition  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people  as  an  "  initiative "  petition  for  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 

HeiM        Congress  has  at  last  taken  a  de- 

-u'f'-i    '-*^^^  ^'*P  ^*"^  ''"^  removal  of  a 

""         national  disgrace.     A  resolution 

passed  b}'  the  House  last  month  provides  for 
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the  raising  and  removitl  of  the  battleship 
Mninr  from  Havana  Harbor,  where  it  was 
sunic  on  February  15,  1898,  antl  for  the 
transfer  of  the  bones  of  ber  sailors  remaining 
in  the  hull  to  American  soil.  Such  action  is 
eminently  appropriate,  tboit(;h  somewhat 
tardy.  "  Remember  the  Maine  "  was  the 
ringinK  battle-cry  of  Americans  In  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  but  during  the  twelve 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  the  noble  ruin 
has  remained  imremembered  so  far  as  con- 
cerned Cnnfiressinnal  action  looUing  toward 
its  removal.  Little  attention,  in  fact,  has 
actually  heen  paid  to  it,  except  for  the  pass- 
ing [ilance  of  the  traveler  in  Havana  Harbor 
and  the  annual  tribute  of  a  floral  decoration 
by  American  residents  in  Cuba.  Cnncress- 
man  Sulzer  has  repeatedly  introduced  bills 
for  the  raising  of  the  Maine  and  has  fur 
many  years  labored,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pa- 
triotic object.  His  zealous  efforts,  backed 
hy  a  widespread  sentiment  and  mjmerous 
rescdutions  of  State  legislatures  and  private 
organizations,  have  at  la.st  borne  fruit. 
Should  the  Senate  concur,  the  hulk  of  the 
Ulaini-  will  not  much  longer  retnain  a 
"  lodger   in   the   sea  king's  halls,"   and    the 


bones  of  her  brave  sailors  will  be  removed  to 
;i  resting  place  in  the  national  cemetery  it 
Arlington.  Certainly  the  American  people 
will  not  be  afraid  of  the  effect  of  any  light 
that  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
explosion  that  sunk  the  Maine  through  the 
bringing  of  the  wreck  to  view.  If  the  truth 
on  this  point  can  be  clearly  a,scertaincd  his- 
tory will  be  satisfied  and  the  incident  will  be 
definitely  closed. 

The  House  last  month  voted  to 
BaWrahfps  adhere  for  the  present  to  the  two- 
bat  1 1  eshijw- a-y  ear  rule.  After  a 
seven-hour  session  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  in  its  original  form,  authoriz- 
ing two  new  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type, 
two  fleet  colliers,  and  four  submarines.  The 
construction  work  on  these  ships  is  to  be 
done  under  the  eight-hour  law.  The  total 
iimount  carried  by  the  bill  Is  $128,037,602. 
There  was  the  usual  opposition  from  those 
advocates  of  peace  \\\\q  see  no  necessity  for 
biilliluig  additional  battleships;  but  the  policy 
of  adequate  preparation  prevailed.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Meyer  in  a  recent 
speech,  that  the  purchase  of  eight  additional 
battleships,  at  an  outlay  of  $50,000,000, 
would  have  prevented  the  Spanish- American 
Har.  That  brief  conflict  cost  the  country 
$S07,000,ooo  In  immediate  outlay,  and  it  \aa 
already  cost  $20,oix),ooo  in  pensions.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  has  been  in  his  present  ^office 
Secretary  Meyer  has  been  working  upon  a 
plan  of  reorganization  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  Inspection  of  the  yards.  Until 
about  six  months  ago,  he  informs  us,  the  or- 
ganization at  Washington  was  practically 
the  same  as  it  \vas  in  1842,  H'hen  the  naval 
expenditures  ^\ere  $8,000,000,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  78,'ioo  and  about  i2,o(X)  officers  and 
men.  To-day  the  expenditures  are  $130,- 
000.000,  with  a  toniuipe  of  i,a';o,000  and 
officers  and  men  to  the  num.ber  of  46,893. 
Mr.  Meyer  strongly  favors  legislation,  as 
recommended  hy  President  Taft,  under 
which  It  will  he  possible  to  secure  younger 
officers  for  our  ships.  The  officers  in  the 
higher  grades  of  our  navy  average  a  little 
older  than  those  of  the  same  grades  in  the 
principal  European  powers.  The  new  scheme 
of  promotions  has  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  in- 
volve no  increased  cx|wnse.  Secretary  Mey- 
er has  a  tremendous  task  ahead  of  him  in 
this  reorganization  work,  ami  he  is  to  be, 
commended  for  his  zealous  efforts  in  behalf 


of  the  proposed   reforms. 
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The  famous  Browfuville  case 
,  s«ms  at  last  to  have  been  scitled. 

It  is  now  three  years  Since  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  stationed 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  was  charged  with 
"  shooting-up  "  the  town  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  army.  The  dismissal  of  the  troops 
provoked  a  great  discussion  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  number  of  investigations 
was  made  by  various  commissions  and  courts 
of  inquiry,  the  charges  being  repeatedly  sus- 
tained. On  behalf  of  those  soldiers  of  the 
battalion  who  were  innocent  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  affair,  President  Roosevelt  rec- 
ommended that  an  opportunity  be  given  for 
re-enlistment.  Congress  accordingly  estab- 
lished a  court  in  inquiry  to  determine  which 
members  of  the  discharged  battalion  should 
be  eligible.  Last  month  this  court  of  in- 
quiry made  its  report,  unanimously  sustain- 
ing the  charges  and  declaring  fourteen  of  the 
soldiers  to  be  entitled  to  re-enter  the  army. 
The  War  Department  as  well  as  the  country 
at  large  will  be  glad  to  have  the  affair  out 
of  the  way  for  good.  The  House  last  month 
took  a  step  that  will  mean  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  our  annual  pension  bill,  provided 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  It 
decided  to  abolish  all  the  branch  pension 
agencies  in  the  country,  transacting  business 
from  the  central  bureau  at  Washington. 
The  total  appropriation  for  pensions  this 
year,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  actually 
$5,000,000  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

A^»^  With  the  air  so  full  of  labor 
^Biiitfftr  troubles  as  the  month  began,  it 
5t^  M'«  ^vould  have  been  difficult  to  be- 
lieve  that  by  the  middle  of  April  so  much 
could  be  done  as  actually  was  done  to  settle 
the  differences  of  employers  and  employees, 
and  to  bring  about  the  promise  of  perma- 
nently better  relations.  The  history  of  these 
few  weeks  shows  unmistakably  that  the  great 
employers  of  labor  are  realizing  strongly  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  looking  at  the  in- 
terests of  their  workmen  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  workmen's  point  of  view.  The 
most  significant  advance  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  announced  the  beginning  of 
a  plan  for  dealing  with  workingmen's  in- 
juries and  deaths,  a  matter  which  had  been 
uniler  consideration  for  a  year.  Under  the 
new  plan,  all  employees  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion will  receive  relief  in  case  of  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  course  of  their  work  without 
:  to  the  law,  and  quite  aside  from 


any  fact  of  legal  liability  of  the  corporation. 
Unmarried  men  are  to  receive,  in  the  event 
of  temporarily  disabling  accidents,  35  per 
cent,  of  their  regular  wages;  married  men, 
ISO  per  cent,  of  their  wages  and  5  per  cent. 
additional  for  every  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  A  further  increase  in  the  relief  pay- 
ment is  earned  by  length  of  employment, — 
2  per  cent,  for  every  year's  service  in  excess 
of  five.  For  permanent  injuries,  lump  sums 
are  to  be  paid,  graded  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  physical  loss.  In  the  case  of  work 
accidents  resulting  in  death,  the  family  is  to 
receive  one  and  one-half  years'  wages,  with 
an  additional  5  per  cent,  for  every  child  un- 
der sixteen  years,  and  3  per  cent,  for  every 
year  of  service  above  five.  Chairman  Gary, 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  was  careful  in  his 
announcement  of  the  plan  to  explain  that 
these  payments  are  for  relief  and,  not  for 
compensation.  He  estimates  that  in  case  of 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  payments  to  be 
made  the  corporation  will  have  no  legal  lia- 
bility whatsoever.  The  plan  is  based  on  a 
careful  and  intelligent-  study  of  the  work- 
men's liability  laws  of  Germany  aqd  other 
European  countries.  Another  radical  im- 
provement in  the  steel  workers'  lot  is^wrought 
by  the  closing  of  the  plants  on  Sunday.  The 
corporation's  managers  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  employee  should  have 
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twenty-four  continuous  hours  of  rest  in  each  rapid  clearing  up  of  the  labor  situation  leaves 
week.  Mr.  Ciary  added  to  these  announce-  the  rather  iierce  strike  of  papermakers,  and 
ments  the  information  tliat  the  officers  of  the  that  of  the  New  ^'ork  harbor  tugboat  mas- 
corporation  are  n(jw  working  on  a  furth.er  ters,  as  the  only  current  labor  troubles  of 
plan  for  pensioning  einph)yees.  The  Inter-  more  than  local  importance  for  which  a  way 
national  Harvester  Company,  which  has  on  out  is  not  easy, 
its  board  several  of  the  most  active  and  in- 
fluential directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  j^^  Always  of  large  importance,  the 
h.as  put  into  practice  a  very  simihir  schedule  Promise  of  April  crop  reports  of  the  Gov- 
of  accident  rehef  payn-ents.  It  is  noteworthy  '  '^"'''^  ernment  were  awaited  this  year 
that  neither  of  these  progressive  steps  in  the  w  ith  special  interest  and  anxiety,  due  to  the 
science  of  deahng  with  labor  was  the  result  halting  and  uncertain  course  of  security 
of  any  demand  or  suggestion  of  the  emphnees  prices  and  to  many  rumors  of  a  slackening 
of  these  two  great  industrial  organizations.  (jf  trade.     '1  he  (jovernment  report  of  April 

I  on  winter  wheat  gave  a  condition  of  80.8 

400  000  Men  ^^^^^^^'^  ^'^^'  "^^^^^^^  ^'"^^'  ^^^^^^  ^'^^*  P*^"^  Cent.,  against  82.2  per  cent,  last  April, 
Get  Steel  Corporation  announced  its  and  a  ten  years'  average  for  that  month  of 
«^  accident  relief  program  came  87.  The  crop  had  deteriorated  since  Decem- 
the  news  that  all  of  its  employees,  except  the  her  i,  I90(),  no  less  than  15  points.  On  its 
higher  salaried  men,  are  to  he  given  an  in-  Uicc  this  did  not  look  encouraging,  and  the 
crease  of  wages,  this  being  tli^  voluntary  iirst  response  of  the  markets  showed  disap- 
action  ot  the  empl(;yer,  in  recognition  of  the  pointment.  Hut  early  in  the  month  came 
larger  demands  of  living  expenses.  The  in-  news  of  general  rains  in  the  wheat-growing 
crease  in  wages  will  be  about  5  per  cent.  States,  and  people  began  to  look  below  the 
The  corporation  is  now  employing  nearh  surface  of  the  '*  condition  "  percentages. 
22  5,()CH)  men,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  this  year  is 
step  will  add  about  $<j,(Xx),ckx)  to  its  annual  .^,0(X),(KX)  acres, — about  10  per  cent,  more 
payroll.  It  comes  on  top  of  the  corporation's  than  last  year.  It  Is  an  Invariable  rule  that 
maintenance  of  the  old  schedule  of  wages  a  deterioration  In  the  winter  wheat  crop 
through  1907  arul  1908,  when  nearly  all  the  comes  between  Decemlier  and  April;  this 
Independent  steel  makers  reduced  the  pay  of  year  the  weather  throughout  the  latter  month 
their  workmen.  Turning  to  the  railroad  has  done  its  best  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
field,  we  find  a  long  list  of  companies  that  winter,  so  that  at  the  end  of  April  it  seemed 
have  peaceabl\  met  the  demands  of  their  fair  to  expect  a  very  good  crop  of  the  cereal, 
employees  during  the  past  month.  The  New  probably  as  large  as  the  country  produced 
\'ork  Central's  traiiunen,  after  coming  to  the  last  year, — 446,(XX),ooo  bushels.  Conditions 
very  verge  of  a  strike,  were  glad  to  accept  have  been  worst  In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
the  company's  of^er  to  settle  the  matter  by  and  Missouri,  which  show  condition  percent- 
arbitration.  The  New  Haven  road  has  ac-  ages  ranging  from  64  to  75.  The  North- 
ceded  to  its  men's  demands,  and,  incidental-  western  fields  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
ly,  has  announced  some  increases  in  pas-  are  in  fine  fettle,  ranging  from  93  per  cent. 
senger  fares.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  Oregon  to  97  for  Montana  and  98  for 
voluntarily  gave  I75,cxx)  employees  (all  ex-  California.  The  outlook  In  the  South  for 
cept  the  salaried  men  receiving  lr»3(X)  or  more  cotton  is  excellent.  The  autumn-planted  rye 
per  month)  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  The  is  In  splendid  shape,  showing  even  on  April  I, 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  before  the  arrival  of  the  much-needed  rains, 
Rea(ling,  the  Boston  5c  Maine,  the  Delaware  a  condition  five  points  above  the  average. 
&  Hudson,  and  the  "  Big  Four'*  have  given  Predictions  are  being  made  that  the  farm 
their  men  an  increase  of  from  (>  to  8  per  products  of  1910  will  amount  In  money  value 
cent.,  and  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  has,  to  $9,(^x^,cxx),cxK),  which  would  be  a  new 
like  the  New  ^'ork  Central,  agreed  to  sub-  record  for  the  United  States, 
mit  the  matter  t<^  arbitration.  The  non- 
union soft  coal  miners  of  \Vest  Virginia,  ^^^  A  peculiar  Interest  is  aroused  in 
AL'ir>  land,  and  southern  Pennsylvania  have  Exports  of  the  prosperity  of  our  farms  this 
been  given  a  higher  sch'.-dule  of  wages,  and  "'^  ''  year  by  the  recent  trend  of  our 
the  great  strike  of  the  ^()(),(kxi  union  miners  exports  of  foodstuffs.  An  important  part  of 
of  bituminous  coal  seemed.  In  the  last  week  the  decrease,  since  June,  of  $IS2,000,000  in 
of  April,  to  be  nearing  a  settlement.     This  our  excess  of  exports,  Is  the  falling  off  in  the 
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wheat  and  corn  and  bacon  and  lard  sent  to  other  Polish  organizations  in  the  United 
Europe.  The  current  year  will  show,  for  in-  States.  The  purpose  of  the  congress  is  to 
stance,  only  one-third  as  much  wheat  ex-  discuss  the  present  political,  educational  and 
ported  as  in  1898,  not  one-fifth  as  much  economic  status  of  the  Polish  people  through- 
corn,  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  out  the  world, 
beef,  less  than  a  third  as  much  bacon,  and 

about  the  same  proportion  of  cattle ;  while  ^  ^^^/^  ^^^  As  a  result  of  the  conference  be- 

the  exports  of  lard,  a  very  large  item  abso-  Canada  on    tween  President  Taft  and   Earl 

lutely,  shows  a  falling  off  of  nearly  50  per  '^*  ^^"^^     Grey,       Governor-General       of 

cent     Cotton  is  the  only  important  product  Canada,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Canadian 

of  our  farms  which  holds  up  in  export  fig-  Minister   of    Finance,    held    at    Albany    on 

ures.    It  has  been  widely  predicted  that  this  March  30,   the  United   States  and  Canada 

tendency,  which  has  been  progressive  since  have  practically  agreed  to  open  negotiations 

about   1898,  will  continue  until  very  soon  for  the  drafting  of  a  reciprocity  treaty.    The 

America  will  cease  entirely  to  sell  foodstuffs  Dominion  Government,  through  its  Finance 

to  Europe;  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  raise  Minister,  has  granted  to  the  United  States 

more  food  than  we  need  for  our  own  peo-  Its  intermediate  tariff  rates, — that  is,  the  rates 

pie.     Such  predictions  have,  however,  been  between  the  "  best  terms  "   granted   to   the 

made  before  with  equal  confidence,  only  to  mother  country  and  the  maximum  duties  im- 

be  disproved  by  the  effect  of  a  coincidence  of  posed  on  the  goods  of  nations  that  discrlml- 

bountiful    crops    in    the    new    world,    with  nate  against  the  Dominion.    These  interme- 

shortages  in  the  old  world.     If  no  disaster  diate  rates  cover  forty  articles,  in  which  the 

comes  later  on  this  year  to  our  farms,  it  looks  trade  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually. 

as  if  the  tendency  would  at  least  be  inter-  It  Is  understood  that  the  United  States  Gov- 

nipted   by   an    abundance   of    foodstuffs    in  ernment  has  accepted  the  view  of  the  Cana- 

America,  and  lower  prices  for  them, — prices  dian   authorities   that   the  control   of   pulp- 

which  arc  not  too  high  for  the  hungry  peo-  wood   areas   is   a   matter   for  the  provinces 

pic  of  Europe  to  pay.  alone  to  deal  with.     On  this  point  in  the 

negotiations  Canadians  claim  a  victory.    It  is 

An  Interna'    ^^   ^   rather   interesting   coinci-  a  significant  fact  that  a  few  days  after  the 

tionai  CongreM  Atnct  just  as  the  representatives  publication  of  the  American  concessions  on 

^^     **      of  all  the  Slavic  societies  of  the  this  point    an  announcement  was  made  that 

United  States  were  requesting  the  President  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

to  permit  the  census  figures  to  show  their  will  shortly  issue  "  a  strict  prohibition  of  the 

racial    distinctions   rather   than    merely    the  export  of  pulp  wood  "  to  the  United  States. 

political  entities  to  which  they  are  subject  in  A    dispatch    from    Ottawa,    dated    early    in 

the  Old  World,  the  newspapers  announced  April,  stated  that  the  conference  between  the 

the  program   for  the   Pan-Polish   Congress  American     and     Canadian     Commissioners 

to  be  held  early  in   the  present  month  at  would  probably  be  held  early  in  the  present 

Washington.     This   is   the   first   time   that  month  at  Washington.     An   important  an- 

Polcs  from  all  over  the  world  will  be  repre-  noruncement  made  in  one  of  the  French  news- 

sented  in  a  congress,  and  the  delegates,  we  papers  of  Montreal  several  weeks  ago  was 

arc  told,  will  include  many  of  the  most  promi-  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  leader 

ncnt  Polish  leaders  and  representatives  from  of  the  Conservative?,  discouraged  by  his  in- 

the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  sections  ability  to  hold  the  party  together,  is  about  to 

of  the  old  commonwealth.     Political  leaders,  retire  from  political  life,  and  that  he  will  be 

literary  lights,  artists,  and  other  eminent  rep-  succeeded  in   the   leadership   of   the   opposi- 

resentatives  of  the  Polish  people  will  be  pres-  tion  by  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  now  presl- 

cnt,  including  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  world-  dent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
famous  Polish  author.    The  occasion  will  be 

the   unveiling  of   the   monuments   to   Kos-  ^^^,^_       In    Latin-American    history    the 

ciuszko  and  Pulaski,  the  Polish  patriots  who  America      year  19 10  will  be  a  memorable 

assisted  the  American  people  in  their  war  for  "            one.     Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we 

independence.     The  monument  to  General  point  out  the  significance  of  the  series  of  cen- 

Pulaski  is  crecttfd  by  authority  of  an  act  of  tennlal  celebrations  that  during  the  coming 

Congress,  while  the  monument  to  General  summer  are  to  mark  the  attainment  of  the 

Kosciuszko  was  presented  to  the  American  first  century  of  independence  by  most  of  the 

people  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  South  and   Central  American   nations  and 
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Mexico.  The  contrast  between  the  South  been  adjusted.  Now  Peru  insists  that  the 
America  of  1810  and  the  awakened  conti-  territory  ceded  by  Pkuador  to  Colombia  is 
nent  of  the  present  year  is  also  set  forth  by  only  one-Iialf  of  the  land  which  Ecuador 
Dr.  Albert  Hale  on  another  pa^e.  The  rij^htly  owes  to  Peru.  Late  in  March  anti- 
fourth  Pan-American  Conj2:ress  will  assem-  Peruvian  demonstrations  took  place  in  Co- 
ble during  July  and  Aujxust  in  Buenos  Aires,  lombia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile,  and  Peruvian 
the  Arp:entine  capital.  The  delegation  from  legations  and  consular  offices  in  these  coun- 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  eminent  tries  were  attacked  and  in  some  cases  de- 
diplomats  and  an  efficient  secretarial  force  stroyed.  Popular  passions  were  aroused  al- 
of  such  a  personnel  as  cannot  fail  to  im-  most  to  the  war  point  in  all  four  of  the  re- 
press the  South  American  people  with  the  publics  concerned.  The  governments  at 
earnest  desire  of  the  government  and  people  I^ima,  Quito,  Bogota,  and  Santiago,  however, 
of  the  United  States  to  express  for  them  the  have  acted  w^ith  diplomatic  correctness,  and 
warmest  fraternal  cordiality.  The  delega-  as  we  are  going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the 
tion  expects  to  start  for  Buenos  Aires  early  Rhvihw  the  chances  are  that  the  differences 
next  month.  will  be  settled  without  resort  to  arms.     It 

would   be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if  the 

Peru's       Boundary    disputes    have    often,  year    marking    the    first    century    of    inde- 

Quarre/  with   during    the    past    three    decades,  pendence  in  South  America  should  be  marked 

threatened   to  plunge  the   South  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
American  nations  into  war.     For  nearly  a 

year  Bolivia  and  Peru  have  been  at  odds  over  ^^^  Early  in  March  newspaper  dis- 
the  question  of  undecided  frontiers.  For  sev-  Election  in  patches  from  Brazil,  through  a 
eral  weeks  last  month  there  seemed  to  be  real  ""  "  responsible  London  source,  in- 
danger  of  an  actual  armed  conflict  between  formed  us  that  at  a  general  election  held  in 
Peru  on  one  side  and  Ecuador,  Colombia,  that  country  the  month  before  Marshal 
and  Chile  on  the  other.  It  is  almost  a  full  Hermes  Fonseca  had  been  elected  president 
century  since  Peru  and  Ecuador  began  to  dis-  of  the  republic  by  a  large  majority  vote. 
pute  the  ownership  of  a  vast  section  of  the  More  accurate  and  detailed  information  from 
interior,  the  region  about  the  head  waters  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  indicates  that  the  figures  then 
the  Amazon,  which  appears  on  most  maps  reported  were  based  upon  incomplete  returns, 
as  belonging  to  Ecuador,  but  to  which  dur-  Later  dispatches  show  a  very  close  vote  for 
ing  recent  years  Peru  has  laid  strenuous  Marshal  Fonseca  and  Dr.  Barboza.  The 
claim,  enforcing  her  pretensions  by  quarter-  election  is  being  contested  and  the  results  will 
ing  forces  of  armed  men  in  the  disputed  re-  be  decided  by  the  Brazilian  Congress  in  its 
gion.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  matter  was  sub-  annual  session,  which  begins  on  the  third  day 
mitted  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  arbitration,  of  the  present  month.  The  campaign  was  a 
After  long  and  arduous  search  among  the  very  heated  one,  and  popular  feeling  ran 
archives  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  King  Al-  high.  Many  charges  of  fraud  were  made, 
fonso,  as  we  gather  from  the  somewhat  The  main  policies  upon  which  the  people 
meager  reports  of  his  verdict,  has  decided  in  were  asked  to  decide  were  known  as  "  civil- 
favor  of  Peru.  Ecuador,  following  the  ex-  ism  "  and  "  militarism,"  Marshal  Fonseca 
amples  of  Bolivia  in  her  boundary  dispute  standing  for  the  extension  of  armaments  and 
with  Peru,  refused  to  abide  by  the  result  of  Dr.  Barboza  representing  opposition  to  this 
the  arbitration.  Chile,  it  will  be  remem-  idea,  or  the  "  civilism  "  issue.  Dr.  Barboza 
bered,  also  has  a  chronic  quarrel  with  Peru  was  chosen  by  the  first  nominating  conven- 
over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  tion  ever  called  in  Brazil.  Marshal  Fonseca, 
which  were  left  in  the  temporary  possession  on  the  other  hand,  a  soldier  by  profession 
of  Chile  by  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  and  ex-minister  of  war,  was  nominated  by 
war  of  1870  between  the  two  countries.  the  political  leaders,  whose  close  association 

is  termed  by  their  opponents  a  corrupt  politi- 

n          ,    What     is     now    Colombia     and  cal  machine. 

Danger  of  . 

inuoiving      I'.cuailor  made  up  the  region  tor- 

her  atons  j^pj.j^,  known  as  the  vice-royalty  progress  of   ^''^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  shores  of  the  Carib- 

of   New  Granada,   a  Spanish   governmental  Caribbean     bean  Sea  come  reports  of  orderly 

designation  of  the  northwestern  part  of  South  ounres     progress    and    peace.      President 

America  in  colonial  times.     Colombia's  ter-  Gomez,  of  Venezuela,  in  his  annual  message 

ritorial  claims  against  Ecuador  have  recently  to  the  Congress  of  the  republic  on  April  19, 
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eloquently  set  forth  the  progress  made  by  the 
Venezuelan  people  during  the  century  of 
their  independence.  At  present,  he  an- 
nounced, the  relations  of  Venezuela  with 
most  of  the  foreign  powers  "  are  excellent." 
With  the  United  States,  Germany.  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  Colombia,  Venezuelan  relations 
arc  "  on  the  most  friendly  footing."  (^nly 
one  dispute  with  the  United  States.^thc 
claim  of  the  Orinoco  Shipping  Company,— 
remains  unsettled,  and  this  has  been  referred 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  fullest  of  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  has  not  vet  been  resumed 
with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland, 
but,  says  Senor  Gomez,  "we  are  endeavor- 
ing by  every  honorable  means  to  maintain 
harmonious  relations  with  these  countries." 
The  Venezuelan  Centennial  Celebration  be- 
gan last  month  and  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  July.  The  Cuban  Congress  con- 
vened on  April  4,  The  message  of  President 
Gomez  recommended,  among  other  things, 
the  formation  of  a  court  to  settle  all  labor 
disputes.  On  a  recent  trip  through  the 
island,  President  Gomez  found,  he  an- 
nounced, peaceful,  prosperous  conditions  gen- 
erally. Reports  of  excellent  progress  under 
Governor  Cotton  come  from  Porto  Rico. 
According  to  the  Canal  Reford.  the  official 
publication  at  Panama,  all  the  excavation 
contemplated  in  the  original  project  for  the 
Panama  Canal  has  now  been  completed. 
The  additional  depth  subsequently  agreed 
upon  to  accommodate  naval  Dreadnoughts 
and  the  new  giant  liners  is  i\\  that  now  re 
mains  to  be  provided  for.  In  peaceful  pros 
perous  little  Costa  Rica,  at  the  electLon  held 
early  last  month,  Dr.  Ritardo  fimmez  was 
elected  President  of  the  republic  for  the 
term  of  1910-14.  Even  from  oppressed 
war-torn  Nicaragua  come  more  ind  more 
frequent  reports  of  order  being  e  tiblished 
and  of  the  return  of  the  people  to  their  peace 
ful  pursuits. 


Parliament  were  discussing  the  question  of 
reforming  the  Peers.  Lord  Rosebery's 
scheme  for  "  regeneration  by  the  Peers  them- 
selves" consists  of  three  provisions:  (i) 
That  there  must  be  an  effective  second  cham- 
ber in  Great  Britain;  (2)  that  such  chamber 
must  be  formed  from  the  present  House  of 
Lords;  {3)  that  to  such  end  the  hereditary 
principle  must  be  abandoned  for  one  of  se- 
lection according  to  merit  and  by  popular 
choice.  l"he  resolutions  embodying  the  first 
two  of  these  provisions  were  passed  imme- 
diately by  the  Lords,  and  the  third,  after 
much  debate  and  consideration,  was  adopted 
on  March  22.  Premier  Asquitli's  plan,  in  the 
form  of  three  resolutions  which  were  passed 
by  the  Commons  on  April  14,  provides  (i) 
that  the  Lords  shall  hereafter  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  financial  legislation; 
(2)  that  they  shall  have  no  power  over  any 
legislation  except  to  compel  deliberation,  and 
that  not  beyond  the  life  of  a  single  Parlia- 
ment; {3}  that  the  life  of  Parliament  shall 
be  shortened  from  seven  years  to  five. 


Tht  Political 


Out  of   a  ' 


nuch  involved 
England  exi  i 
come  a  strong 
to  a  certainty 
of  the  Rk- 


party  situation  1 
'"'  ing  for  weeks  h 

probability,  amounting  almt 
as  we  go  to  press  with  this 
VIEW,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  present  sum- 
mer, there  will  be  another  general  election  in 
Great  Britain.  Then  the  voters  will  be 
asked  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  two 
separate,  clearly  defined  issues  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Home  Rule 
ioT  Ireland.  During  late  March  and  all 
through  the  month  of  April  both  Houses  of 
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Ktformina  ^^  rcsult  of  the  adoption  of 
iivHmniif  Lord  Rosebery's  plan  would  be 
'■™^'  (0  to  confirm  the  two-chamber 
system;  (2)  to  maintain  the  co-ordinate 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  {,?)  to 
make  that  house  uorthy  to  exercise  po«-er. 
The  government  proposals  would  (1)  not 
confirm  the  two-chamber  system,  but  (2)  by 
implication  would  condemn  It  by  greatly  re- 
ducing its  power  and  leaving  it  in  its  present 
unreformed  state,  which  marks  it  as  a  very 
unpopular  anachronism.  The  Liberals  claim 
that  the  Upper  House  has  always  been  a 
"Tory  caucus," — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Peers  have  always  solidly  supported  the  pro- 
gram of  Conservative  governments  and  in- 
variably opposed  the  legislation  of  the  Com- 
mons when  a  Liberal  ministry  was  in  power. 
Therefore  the  Liberals  are  not  likely  to  ap- 
prove any  measure  that  would  strengthen  the 
House  of  Lords  by  improving  its  character, 
and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they 
would  reject  in  the  Commons  Lord  Rose- 
bery's plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Union- 
ists (Consen-atives)  among  the  Lords,  who 
compose  a  great  majority  of  the  Upper  House, 
would  undoubtedly  reject  Mr,  Asquith's 
scheme  for  minimizing  their  authority. 

Apptaiina  '*  ^ccmed  certain  last  month  that 
toKinf       shoidd  the  Lords  reject  the  gov- 

'"•"'"">"  crnmcnt's  bill  for  their  reforma- 
tion Parliament  would  be  dissolved,  or 
else  the  Ministry  would  resign  and  com- 
pel   its    successors    to    dissolve    Parliament. 


I'hen  the  question  would  be  put  square- 
ly before  the  people.  Of  course,  the  Pre- 
mier might  ask  the  King  to  use  his  royal 
prerogative  and  create  a  sufficient  number 
of  Liberal  Peers  to  insure  the  passage  by  the 
Lords  of  the  government's  measure.  King 
Kdward,  however,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  ac- 
cede to  such  a  suggestion,  if  made,  until  the 
popular  voice  has  been  heard.  If  the  vote  of 
the  country  is  opposed  to  the  Lords,  the  Peers 
themselves  may  bow  to  the  inevitable.  If, 
however,  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  country 
■mii  the  popular  verdict  does  not  sustain  Mr. 
Asquith  we  may  expect  to  see  the  House  of 
Lords  not  only  reformed  according  to  its  own 
plans  but  greatly  strengthened  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  real,  modern  two-chamber  Par- 
liament confirmed. 

Mr  Redmond  ^^^-  J°^"  Redmond's  control  of 
'  /B  the  Parliamentary  situation  he- 
""'  came  firmer  early  last  month,  and 

it  was  generally  conceded  that  only  by  a  com- 
promise with  the  Irish  leader  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Nationalists  had  Mr.  Asquith 
been  enabled  to  secure  the  necessary  support 
for  forcing  through  the  budget.  Mr.  Red- 
mond's ultimatum  was  to  the  eflect  that  much 
as  the  Irish  disliked  the  budget,  they  would 
consent  to  give  their  votes  to  its  passage  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April,  provided  the 
Prime  Minister  would  announce  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  rejection  of  the  veto  resolutions 
by    the    House   of    Lords,    the    government 


inhl  ask  for 


■BETWEEN    TWO    "DRAKTS" 
iiTinlilnry  iPKiKlotori  :  ■' lIonvrnH 

■rum  /.'i;jHioI(f»'  -WimpnjJi'r   il.cim 


immediate  appeal  to  the 
country  and  that  he  had 
the  royal  promise  to  deal 
with  the  Lords  as  the 
popular  vote  might  de- 
mand. Then  with  a  defi- 
nite Liberal  promise  be- 
fore them  and  a  hostile 
House  of  Lords  out  of  the 
way,  the  Irish  party 
would  demand  and  itisi'st 
upon  the  passage  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill. 

tik        '^^^    Premier 
Premhr-t     Tcsponded    by 

rcamtoa      ,„^|jjjjg   j„   f\^ 

Commons  on  April  14  a 
frank  but  guarded  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  in- 
tentions of  the  govern- 
ment, in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally conceiled  he  again 
showed    his     mastery    of 
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parliamentary  fintis,:  Rcplyine  to  Mx.  Red- 
mond's declaratiun  as  to  the  price  of  Irish 
support  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Asquith  stated 
in  efEect  that,  while  it  nas  not  iisuni  for  a 
government  to  make  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  contingencies  that  had  not  yet 
arisen,  in  the  present  unique  state  of  thinfrs 
he  was  willing  to  announce  the  following: 

If  the  Lords  fail  to  aeci'pt  our  policy  or  de- 
cline to  consider  it  when  it  is  fornially  presented 
lo  them  we  shall  immediately  tender  adviie  lo 
the  Crown  as  to  the  steps  which  will  have  tn  be 
taken  if  that  policy  is  lo  receive  statutory  ef 
feet.  What  the  precise  terras  of  that  advice  will 
l>c  is,  of  course,  not  ri^ht  for  ine  lo  say  now, 
hut  if  we  do  not  llnd  ourselves  in  a  position  lo 
insure  statutory  effect  heing  given  to  our  policy 
we  shall  either  resign  or  rcci^mmend  the  dis- 
solution of  Parlianicnl.  Tn  no  case  could  we 
recommend  dissohilion  except  under  conditions 
assuring  ns  thai  in  the  new  Parliament  the  judg- 
ment of  ihe  people  as  expressed  at  an  election 
will  be  enacted  inl»  law- 


o-B^ea       ^^'licther    or    not    all    the    Irish 
"*■  members  of   the    Co;nmons   will 

hoid  together  long  enough  to  keep 
Mr,  Asquith  to  his  promises  remains  to  Ik- 
seen,  Mr,  Redmond's  leadership  has  been 
challenged  during  tiie  past  few  weeks  by  that 
most  Irish  of  Irish  leaders,  William  J. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  O'Brien's  ten  independent 
votes  which  the  Redmond  faction  has  here- 
tofore regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity  are 
now  seen  to  stand  for  much  more  than  their 
numerical  strength.  While  continuing  to 
condemn  the  budget  and  Redmond's  support 
of  it,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  now  demanded  that 
Mr.  Redmond  use  his  balance  of  power  to 
secure  concessions  for  Ireland  in  the  budget 
and  to  "  cease  his  silly  attempt  to  dictate 
the  entire  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment." In  this  demand,  according  to  the 
latest  cable  dispatches,  Mr,  O'Brien  is  backed 
by  that  mysterious  but  powerful  Irish  organ- 
ization, the  Sinn  Fein,  and  by  the  All-for- 
Ireland  League,  a  society  founded  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  his  followers  at  Dublin  in 
March,  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  what 
effect  this  stand  of  the  O'Brienites  will  have 
upon  Mr.  Redmond's  power  or  Mr.  As- 
quith's  necessity  for  agreeing  with  him.  It 
is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  all  these  opponents  of 
Mr.  Redmond  among  his  own  countrymen 
are  directed  away  from  politics  and  toward 
the  development  of  Irish  character,  Ireland's 
natural  resources,  and  Irish  commercial  in- 
terests. At  present  there  is  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Redmond's  control  at  Westminster, 


The  Comins  ^'"f'^re  this  issue  of  the  Review 
f/pcdcn  reaches  its  readers  there  will  have 
been  held  a  general  parliamentary 
election  in  France,  The  electoral  campaign 
began  early  last  month,  and  was  conducted 
chiefly  on  the  record  of  the  Briand  ministry 
in  matters  of  labor  legislation  and  over  the 
issue  of  the  scandals  in  the  "  liquidation  "  of 
the  affairs  of  the  religious  congregations 
which  have  been  expropriated  by  the  state. 
The  record  of  the  parliament  just  closed  is 
an  c.vcellent  one.  In  the  face  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion and  with  more  than  one  very  delicate 
problem  to  solve  it  is  creditable  in  a  high 
degree  that  the  Briand  Parliament  has  made 
such  a  record  in  legislative  efficiency  and  gov- 
ernmental stability.  Late  in  the  session  the 
Senate  by  a  large  majority  passed  the  Work- 
men's Pension  bill,  which  will  affect  some 
17,000,000  persons  throughout  the  republic. 
The  plan  involves  contributions  from  the 
wage-earners  themselves,  from  the  em- 
ployers, and  from  the  state.  Both  Houses 
of  the  Pariiament  on  Alarch  29  passed 
a  bill  approving  the  Franco-American 
tariff  agreement.  American  artists  made  an 
unusually  good  showing  at  the  Paris  Salon 
last  month,  "receiving  as- much  admiration 
as  the  work  of  the  French  themselves," 
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The  Situation  '^^^  report  of  the  three  commis-  the  women,  who  are  enfranchised  in  Aus- 
in  Liberia  and  sioncrs  to  Liberia  transmitted  by  traha  and  who  are  labor  sympathizers,  and 
ongo  prejjijgfit  Taft  to  Congress  on  the  fact  that  the  lalwr  party  is  homogeneous, 
March  25  makes  the  following  suggestions  to  while  the  other  two  political  groups  are  dis- 
improve  the  situation  in  the  African  re-  rupted  by  factional  quarrels.  Almost  con- 
public:  tinuously   since    the    Federation    was   estab- 

/  \  Tu  ..  .t     TT  •.   J  c.  .         .     A  -.       A  ^  lished  in  1900  the  Parliament  has  had  three 
(i)  That  the  United  States  extend  its  aid  to  t«i           •      •      i/^u        -luti- 
Liberia    in    the   prompt    settlement  of    pending  political  parties  m  the  held,  with  the  Labor- 
boundary  disputes;   (2)  that  the  United  States  ites  holding  the  balance  of  power.     To-day 
enable  Liberia  to  refund  its  debt  by  assuming  finds  a  labor  party  numerically  stronger  than 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  obligations  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  com'bincd.  The  Australian  peo- 
under  such  arrangement  the  control  and  collec-  ,                  i,              .   ^            ,    .          ^«       1    j 
tion    of   the   Liberian   customs;    (3)    that   the  P^^  generally  are  mterested  in  national  de- 
United  States  lend  its  assistance  to  the  Liberian  fense  and  in      a  White  Australia,     meaning 
Government    in    the    reform    of    its    internal  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  labor  from  the  conti- 
finances;    (4)    that  the  United  States  lend  its  ^^^^       j^^^^  of   these  policies  are  tenets  of 
aid  to  Liberia  in  organizing  and  drilling  an  ade-  u     1  u               1 
quate  constabulary  or  frontier  police  force;  (5)  ^"^  labor  creed, 
that  the  United  States  establish  and  maintain  a 

research  station  in  Liberia ;  (6)  that  the  United  ^national  ^  number  of  important  interna- 

States   reopen   the   question    of    establishing   a  ffeiigious^    tional  religious  events  will  mark 

naval  coalmg  station  in  Liberia.  Gatherings    ^1                              r                     t?'    ^ 

^  "     the     summer     of     1910.      First 

Secretary  Knox's  plan  for  the  solution  of  among  these  will  be  the  National  Congress 
the  difficulties  in  the  little  African  republic  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  to 
contemplates  a  treaty  to  embody  the  recom-  be  held  on  the  3d  of  the  present  month  at 
mendations  of  the  commission.  The  people  Chicago,  to  discuss  plans  for  "  the  evangeliza- 
of  Liberia,  the  commissioners  report,  have  tion  of  the  world."  It  is  estimated  that  more 
made  considerable  advance  in  civilization  than  4500  men  will  attend  this  congress,  com- 
since  the  founding  of  the  republic.  Their  ing  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Dele- 
task  of  government  is  difficult  principally  be-  gates  will  be  there  appointed  to  the  intcrna- 
cause  of  the  partition  of  Africa  by  European  tional  gathering  to  be  held  in  June  in  Edin- 
powers.  News  from  Monrovia,  the  Liberi-  burgh.  Every  Protestant  denomination,  it 
an  capital,  indicates  that  business  and  gov-  is  expected,  will  be  represented  in  both  these 
ernment  in  the  country  are  at  a  stand-  gatherings,  and  the  officials  of  the  Laymen's 
still  pending  the  action  of  the  United  Missionar}^  Movement  Jissure  us  that  the  men 
States  Congress  on  the  report  of  the  com-  and  the  money  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
mission.  In  the  heart  of  the  continent  ment  of  this  tremendous  work  will  be  forth- 
a  bright  future  faces  the  vast  Congo  region,  coming  when  needed.  A  World's  Mission- 
The  reforms  initiated  by  the  Belgian  Minis-  ary  Congress  will  be  held  in  Edinburgh, 
ter  of  Colonies  and  recently  approved  by  Scotland,  from  June  14-24.  Another  reli- 
King  Albert  will  go  into  effect  on  July  i.  gious  gathering  of  universal  scope  showing 
These  reforms  include  a  reduction  in  taxes  the  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  a  union 
(hereafter  to  be  collected  in  money,  not  in  of  the  religious  forces  of  civilization  will  be 
labor),  the  substitution  of  native  for  white  held  in  Berlin  early  in  August.  It  calls  itself 
officials,  the  restriction  of  obligatory  labor  on  the  World  Congress  of  Free  Christianity 
the  part  of  the  natives  to  works  for  the  im-  and  Religious  Progress.  Twelve  different 
provement  of  their  own  conditions,  and  the  religious  denominations,  including,  besides 
suppression  of  polygamy.  the  Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  sects, 

Unitarians,  Universali^ts,  Jews,  Ethical  Cul- 
A  Labor      ^^^  ^^^  third  time  in  its  history  turists,   and   Quakers,   will   be   represented. 
Qovernment    the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Other  religious  gatherings  of  the  year  arc 
has  found  itself  under  control  of  noted  in  our  annual  list  of  conventions,  cele- 
a  Labor  Government.    By  the  elections  held  brations,  and  expositions  which  we  give  on 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  April  13  another  page  this  month, 
the  Federal  labor  party  received  working  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses.  The  immediate  causes  ^^^         Hiis  is  the  year  also  of  the  pro- 
of the  defeat  of  the  Dcakin  coalition  minis-  Passion      duction   of  the  Passion    Play  at 
try  were   the   great  coal   miners'   strike,    in  "^        Oberammergau.    The  quaint  lit- 
which   the  government  was  believed   to  be  tie   Bavarian    hamlet   will    again    give   rep- 
favorable  to  the  employers ;  the  large  vote  of  resentations    of    the    Passion    Play    on    the 
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stage  of  its  great  open-air  theater,  and 
all  the  world  will  send  its  quota  of  the 
devout  and  curious  tu  look  on.  The  first 
presentation  will  be  on  the  ibth  of  the 
present  month  and  the  last  on  September  25, 
There;  will  not  be  many  changes  in  the  prin- 
cipal characters  this  year,  the  part  of  the 
Christ  being  taken  again  by  Anton  Lang. 
Most  of  the  other  parts  will  be  taken  by  the 
same  actors  who  performed  in  1900,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  the  tra- 
dition of  the  village  that  the  Virgin  must  be 
represented  by  a  woman  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  the  part  is 
never  played  t«'ice  b)-  the  same  person.  Ot- 
tilie  Zwink  will  be  the  Virgin  of  lyio. 
Many  Americans  will  witness  this  representa- 
tion during  the  coming  summer  and  have 
their  devotional  feelings  stimulated  and  their 
religious  sense  quickened  by  the  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  drama  there  represented. 

j.^  ,^  There  was  nothing  in  the  recep- 
omt^tc  tion  accorded  to  Colonel  Roose- 
Mr.Boot^ii  ^^[j  gj  Naples,  when  he  landed 
early  in  the  morning  of  April  2,  to  suggest 
the  stirring,  almost  sensational  developments 
that  marked  the  later  stages  of  his  Kuropean 
tour.  His  dominating  personality  had  been 
displayed  in  the  strongest  of  lights  during 
his  trip  down  the  Nile.  It  was  shown  par- 
ticularly by  his  vigorous  speech  at  Cairo 
University  on  March  28,  when  he  told  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists  that  they  were  not  fit 
for  self-government.  The  ex-President  also 
put  new  heart  into  the  English  both  in  the 
Soudan  and  in  Egjpt  by  his  expressions  ap- 
preciative of  their  great  achievements  in  pro- 
viding stability  in  the  government  and  order 
for  the  people.  He  Jelighred  the  Catholic 
missionaries  by  the  aid  he  rendered  the  Fran- 
ciscan sisters  and  the  Protestants  by  his  visits 
to  the  various  missions.  He  avoided  any  real 
offense  to  the  Mohammedans  by  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration.  He  left 
Alexandria  the  most  talked  of  man  in  Egypt. 
Probably  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  his 
arrival  at  Naples,  en  route  for  Rome,  was  the 
presence  of  dozens  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents from  the  United  States  and  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  A  majority  of  these 
writers  expect  to  continue  with  the  ex-Presi- 
dent until  he  sails  for  the  United  States. 

g^^       At  the  Italian  capital  King  Vic- 

flndmWai  tof  Emmanuel  and  Queen  Elena 

*^""     treated    him    and    his    family    as 

dear,  personal  friends.    It  is  reported  that  he 


discussed  with  the  King  the  immigration 
question,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  Italian 
economic  conditions.  The  Mayor  of  Rome, 
Signor  Nathan,  presided  at  the  municipal 
dinner  given  in  Mr.  Rooseve't's  honor, 
and  in  his  speech,  recounting  Italy's 
progress  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  mod- 
ern life,  he  called  the  ex-President  to 
witness  that  the  Italian  capital  I's  a  liv- 
ing, modern  city,  and  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  museum  of  archaeology  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  foreign  tourists. 
Later  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  a  luncheon,  in 
honor  of  the  new  Italian  premier,  Signor 
Lu/.zati.  who  is  an  authority  on  philosophy 
and  social  and  political  economy,  and  Profes- 
sor Ferrero,  the  eminent  historian,  with 
whom  he  discussed  incidents  in  Roman  his- 
ton,',  showing  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  policies  of  the  rulers  of  the  old  empire. 

Morthtrn  Although  the  ex-President  had 
itaia       expressed     the    desire    that    he 

ntuaastc  5]^^^^  ^c  permitted  to  escape 
public  attention  and  to  travel  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  like  a  private  citizen  over  the  same 
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route  on  the  Italian  Riviera  which  was  fol-  *ith  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  more 

lowed  during  iheir  honeymoon,  his  wish  wii  tnfln  an  hour's  length  and  a  long  conference 

not  complied  with.     Descriptions  of  his  daily  with    Baron    von    Aerenthal,    Austro-Hun- 

ind   actions  were  given   to  the  ^arian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

rA.o««™«  Hungary  r(s 
Entimsiaam  of  ccived  the  ex- 
"  "'"'  President  with 
open  arms.  Popular  en- 
thusiasm exceeded  any- 
thing since  the  days  of 
Louis  Kossuth.  In  fact, 
the  journey  after  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  left  die 
train  at  Pressburg  on 
April  17  to  visit  Count 
Apponyi,  the  Hungarian 
statesman,  whom  he  had 
entertained  at  Washington 
and  Oyster  Bay,  assumed 
almost  the  character  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  The 
entire  population  of  the 
Hungarian  capital  turned 
out  and  the  Mayor  and 
other  city  authorities  re- 
ceived the  ex-President  at 
the  railway  station.  They 
\t-elcomed  him  with  shouts 
of  enthusiasm,  acclaiming 
him  as  the  world  apostle 
of  liberty  and  peace.  Amid 
increasing  popular  acclaim 
Budapest  was;  reached  and 
world  very  fully  and  lie  was  received  by  en-  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  almost  mobbed  at  the 
thusiastic  crowds  wherever  he  went.  At  the  station,  which,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  downpour 
little  town  of  Porto  Maurizio  in  northern  of  rain,  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
Italy  the  municipal  council  conferred  upon  cheering  Hungarians,  The  Mayor  of  the 
him  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  named  ancient  Hungarian  capital  and  representa- 
a  street  Via  Theoihre  Roosevelt.  At  Porto  tives  from  all  the  societies  of  the  city  met 
Maurizio  he  lunched  with  Signor  Fogazzaro,  him  on  the  station  platform,  and  while 
'the  author  of  "  The  Saint,"  and  other  books  nearly  1000  university  students  sang,  in 
of  a  "  Modernist "  tendency,  which  some  English,  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the 
years  ago  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  ex-President  was  whisked  away  to  his  hotel 
and  had  a  long  private  conversation  with  through  almost  solid  walls  of  the  populace. 
Mr.  GifEord  Pinchot,  the  ex-Chief  Forester  In  short,  the  Hungarians  were  evidently  de- 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  had  termined  to  show  Mr,  Roosevelt  that  he  had 
come  to  Europe  to  see  the  ex-President.  touched  their  hearts,  and  they  gave  him  a 

welcome  surpassing  anything  he  had  tx- 
Aadiemt  mith  '^^^  morning  of  April  13  found  pen'enced  during  his  tour.  Replying  to 
niErxn'or  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  son  speeches  of  welcome  by  Francis  Kossuth,  son 
afAuitria  f^g^^jf  gj,  route  for  Vienna,  the  of  the  famous  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  the 
next  principal  point  in  their  itinerary.  At  Archduke  Joseph  and  Count  Khuen  von 
Milan  and  Genoa  they  were  enthusiastically  Hedervary,  the  Premier,  Mr,  Roosevelt 
received,  and  at  Venice,  where  a  longer  stay  told  how  long  he  had  admired  and  loyed 
was  made,  the  ex-President  made  an  extend-  Hungary,  complimenting  the  character  and 
cd  trip  through  the  canals.  At  Vienna  good  qualities  of  the  Hungarian  people.  On 
Colonel   Roosevelt  had   a  private  audience   April  19  the  ex-President  left  for  Paris. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  March  21  to  April  20,  1910) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  publication  of  same  would  W  incompatible  with 

March  21.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Elkins   (Rep.,  im^^Hc  interests. 

W.    Va.)    speaks    in    defense   of    the    Interstate  April    15. — The    Senate   considers    the    Rivers 

Commerce  measure.  and    Harbors    Appropriation    bill,    Mr.    Burton 

March  22.— In  the   Senate,   Mr.  Clapp    (Rep.,  <^^P'  ^^io)  .speaking  in  opposition. 
Minn.)   criticises  the  administration's   Interstate  April  18. — The  House  passes  the  McCall  Cam- 
Commerce  bill.  paign   Pubhcity  bill   and  ihc  bill   relating  to  the 

March  23.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  relating  Pribylov  seal  islands. 

to  the  control  of  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea April    19.— The   Senate  passes   the    River  and 

The  House  passes  bills  providing  for  the  raising     iTarbor    bill     ( $5 j,ooo.fX)o ) TIk-     1  louse    dis- 

of     the     Maine    and     punishing     discrimination  cusses  the  Railroad  ])ill. 

against  the  United  States  uniform.  April  20.— The    House   passes   a   conservation 

March  24.— The  Senate  passes  the  Legislative,  ^^^^1   authorizing    the    President    to    make    with- 

Executive,   and   Judicial   Appropriation   bill....  drawals  of  public  lands.      . 

The   House   passes   the    Pen.sion   Appropriation  politics  and  government- American    : 
bill. 

March  26.-In  the  House,  debate  on  the  Naval  'Y^'''^'   '\~7^'^   National    Packing  Company 

Appropriation  bill  is  begun.  ?"^   ^^"   subsichary  concerns   arc   mdicted  by  a 

federal  grand  jurv  ni  Ciiicago  for  violations  of 

March   29.— The    House    adopts    a    resolution  the  Sherman   Anti-Trust   law....Fortv  present 

providing    for    an    investigation   of    the   alleged  and  former  members  of  the  Pittsburg  councils 

ship-subsidies  lobby.  are    indicted    for    liribery ;    ten    cnhers    confess 

March  31. — In  the  Hbuse,  Mr.  Sherley  (Dem.,  when  immunity  is  offered. 

Ky.)   presents  a  resolution  proposing  important  ^j^rch  22.-In  a  special  election  to  cboose  a 

changes  in  the  rules.  successor  to  the  late  Congressman  Lovering,  the 

April    I. — In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Root    (Rep.,  Democrats  carry  by  a  plurality  of  5640  one  of 

N.     Y.)     concludes     a     three-days     speech     in  the  strongest  Republican  districts  in  .Massachu- 

support    of     the     administration's     attempt     to  setts,    Eugene    N.    Foss    defeating    William    R. 

strengthen   the   Interstate    Commerce    law;    the  Buchanan. ..  .Nine      more      former      Pittsburg 

bill   amending  the   Employers'   Liability   law   is  councilmen    confess    to    bribe-taking    while    in 

passed. ..  .The  House  votes  an  appropriation  of  office. 

$25,000  for  the  classification  of  corporation  tax  March    23.— At   a   caucus   of    the    Republican 

returns.  members    of    the     House    of     Representatives, 

April   7.— In   the    Senate,    Mr.    Lodge    (Rep.,  Messrs.   Smith,   of    Iowa;    Dalzell,   of    Pennsyl- 

Mass.),  chairman  of  the  committee  investigating  vania;  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts;  Fassett,  of 

the   increased   cost  of   living,    introduces  a  bill  New  York;  Smith,  of  California,  and   Boutell, 

limiting  the  cold  storage  of  food  to  one  year.  of  Illinois,  are  chosen   as  Repul)lican  members 

April  8.— The  House  passes  the  Naval  Ap-  «^  ^^^  "^^  Committee  on  Rules. 
propriation  bill  ($128,037,602),  authorizing  the  March  24. — The  Democratic  meni])crs  of  the 
construction  of  two  first-class  battleships.  House,  in  caucus,  elect  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Mis- 
April  II.— The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  -^ouri ;  Underwood,  of  Alabama:  iMtzgerald,  of 
the  Railroad  bill;  Mr.  Nelson  (Rep.,  Minn.)  de-  New  \ork  and  Di.xon,  of  Incliana,  as  minority 
Clares  that  in  his  opinion  the  mea.sure  would  de-  mcm^)ers  of  the  new  Rules  Committco.  . .  As  a 
stroy  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.... The  »'^*^"^t  of  the  graft  exposures  in  Pittslmrg  a 
House  strikes  out  from  the  Legislative  Ap-  movement  is  started  to  adopt  ibc  commission 
propriation  bill  the  conference  committee's  pro-  ^^P^ ,9^  government. ..  .Cmi.titutional  lawyers, 
vision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Speaker's  auto-  including  Senator  Root,  state  tliat  m  their  opin- 
mobile.  '^"  ^^  least  one  of  the  attempts  of  the  Kentucky 

A      -1    .        T      ^u      c       *       AT       T       T-  11  X*.  Legislature  to  adopt  the  inconu-tax  amendment 

.i>'^P"W-^-V^1*  ^^u     ?u^"^^I'  •^'^:    \^    P""^!!^"!^  to  the  federal  Constitution  was  legal. 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  attacks  the  administration  s  Rail- 
road  bill   and   Attorney-General    Wickersham's  March  25.— Disclosures  in  ilie  Pittsburg  graft 
course  in  the  merger  of  the   New  Haven  and  mvestigation    result    in    thirty-one    new    indict- 
Boston  &  Maine  railroads. . .  .In  the  House,  Mr.  "lents  and  involve  six  l)anks. 
Mann  (Rep.,  111.)   explains  the  administration's  March   28. — The   President   appoints   Maurice 
Railroad  bill.  H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  a  member  of 

April  14.— The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

to  the  Interstate  Commerce  bill  exempting  car-  March  29. — The  New  York  Senate,  by  vote  of 

riers  by  water  from  the  operation  of  the  meas-  forty  to  nine,  and  after  an  investigation  lasting 

tire....The  House  asks  the  President  for  facts  nearly  two  months,  sustains  the  l)ribcry  charge 

in  connection  with  Sugar  Trust   frauds  in  the  against  Jotham  P.  Allds,  who  resigned  just  bc- 

customs  service,  unless  he  should  think  that  the  fore    the    vote    was    taken,  ..  .Tlio    Mississippi 
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Legislature    approves    the    income-tax    amend-  following  the  announdetti6nt  that  the  chamber 

mcnt  to  the  federal  Constitution.  had    been    dissolved    by    royal    decree The 

April  2.— The  Maryland  Legislature  passes  a  Sonnino  cabinet  in  Italy  resigns  owing  to  its 

bill  disfranchising  negroes  in  State  and  munici-  mabi  ity    to    carry    through    the    government  s 

pal  elections,  basing  its  action  on  the  fact  that  merchant    marine   measure ....  Alexander   Gut- 

the  State  of  Maryland  did  not  adopt  the  Fif-  chov    (Octobrist)    is   elected   president   of   the 

tccnth  Amendment.  Russian  Duma. 

April  4.— The  Maryland  Senate  passes  the  bill  March    22.— The    French    Senate    passes   the 

creating    a    public    utilities    commission,    with  \\  orkmen  s     Pension    biU;     the     Chamber    of 

supervision  over  all  public  service  corporations,  deputies  passes  a  measure  requiring  liquidators 

and  endorses  the  income-tax  amendment  to  the  of    church    property    to    furnish    detailed    ac- 

federal  Constitution,  completing  the  ratification  counts. ..  .The  British  House  of  Lords  passes 

bv  that   State....  The  Supreme  Court  declares  the   third   of   Lord   Rosebery  s    reform   resolu- 

unconstitutional    the    Ne])raska    law    requiring  tions,    stating    that    possession    of    a    peerage 

railroads   to  build   switches   to   grain   elevators  should  no  longer  of  itself  entitle  one  to  mem- 

and  the  Arkansas  law  penalizing  railroads  for  hership  in  the  Lpper  House. 

failure  to  supply  sufficient  cars Benn  Conger,  March  25. — The  French  Senate  concurs  with 

who  preferred  the  bribery  charge  against  AlTds,  the  Chamber  in  adopting  the  Tariff  bill, 

resips   from  the   New  York  Senate:  his  part  ^^^^^^  28.— The  Prince  of  Monaco  grants  the 

m  the  transaction  was  about  to  be  investigated,  demands  of  his  subjects  for  a  parliament. 

April  5.-Kmil  Seide^  candidate  of  the  Social  ^^^^^^  29.— Both  houses  of  the  French  Parlia- 

Democrats.  is  elected  Mayor  of  Milwaukee....  „^^„^    approve    the    tariff    agreement    with    the 

The  platform  of  tlie  Indiana  Republican  con-  Ujij^gj  States 

vention  indorses  the  administration  of  President  t.,      ,           '  r«i       /-       j-        xc-   •  .         t    t-* 

Taft,  but  ignores  the  Pa>Tie-Aldrch  tariff.  March   30.-The   Canadian    Mmister   of    Pi- 

A     -1  ^     T-      1    XT    TT  /r      ^          'J     .     r  .1.  nance  explains  before  the  Dominion  Parliament 

April  6  -Frank  N.  Hoffstot,  president  of  the  ^^^  ^^^j^f  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  is  indicted  in  the  ^.^^^j        ^^^^    .^me    important   concessions   had 

Pittsburg  investigation.  been  •  made    by    Canada    in   order   to   continue 

April  8.— Governor  Crothers,  of  Maryland,  an-    friendly    relations Luigi    Luzzatti    forms    a 

nounces  that  he  will  veto  the  Negro  Disfran-  coalition  ministry  in   Italy. ..  .King  George  of 

chiscmcnt  bill.  Greece  convokes  the  new  national  assembly. 

"^^'J}^     9-  —  Attorney  -  General     Wickersham,  April  3.— The  "  Mad  Mullah  "  of  Somaliland 

speaking  at  Chicago,  reviews  the  first  year  of  ^nd  his  followers  have  slaughtered  800  tribes- 

the  Taft  administration  and  defends  its  policies  „,cn  in  the  sultanates  under  British  protection. 

Treasury  receipts  show  a  surplus  over  ex-  am          n-jr-*          •           •       11^1 

penditures    for   the    tirst   time   under   the   new  April    5— Ricardo    Jimmez    is   again    elected 

Jg^jlY  president  of  Costa  Rica,  the  election  of  August 

...            T-i      c                /-       .   J     -J       .L  ^  last  having  been  annulled. 

April    II. — The  Supreme   Court  decides  that  a      1   z:     t-    1  •  1                                   •  ^      ai 

the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases  shall  -  Ap*""  o.— Turkish   troops  are  sent  mto  Al- 

be  reargued. . .  .Governor  Hughes,  in  a  message  ^^^ma,  where  a  tax  revolt  has  broken  out. 

to  the  New  York  Legislature,  urges  a  thorough  April    7. — The    British    House   of    Commons 

inquiry  into  legislative  corruption.  adopts  the  first  of  Premer  Asquith's  veto  reso- 

April  14.— The  New  York  State  Senate  passes  lutions  by  vote  of  339  to  237. 

a  resolution  demanding  a  thorough  investigation  April  8. — ^The  French   Parliament  elected  in 

into  legislative  corruption.  1900  comes  to  an  end ;  elections  will  be  held  on 

April  15.— Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York  City,  April  24  and  the  new  Parliament  will  assemble 

explains  to  the  police  his  plan  of  enforcing  the  o"  June  i. 

excise  law  on  Sundays;  violators  are  not  to  be  April    10. — A   suffrage-reform   demonstration 

arrested,  but  are  to  be  reported  by  affidavit  to  by  over  100,000  Socialists  and  Radicals  is  peace- 

the  District  Attorney.  ably  conducted  in  a  suburb  of  Berlin. 

April  19.— James  S.  Havens  (Dem.)  is  elected  April  11.— The  Belgian  plans  for  reform  in 

to  Congress  from  the  'I  hirty-second  New  York  the  Congo  include  reduction  in  taxes  and  the 

District  by  a  majority  of  5831,  succeeding  the    substitution  of  native  for  white  officials The 

late  James  Breck  Perkins;  the  district  is  strong-  Turkish  Government  having  agreed  to  consider 

ly  Republican,   and  the  result  is  considered  a  their  grievances,  the  Albanian  insurgents  dis- 

personal   defeat   for   George  W.   Aldridge,   the  perse. 

Republican    candidate   and   "boss.". ..  .Senators  Ar.r;i  to     tu^  P«*tiec;o*^  n;«*  irmt.*  o^.^-^^^. 

Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island  and  Hale   of  Maine,  ^he^'Sernmem's  Sffrage  SsuT"  "'''*""" 

announce  tliat  they  will  not  be  candidates  for  re-  .  **  .,           r^.,      a          T-                 ... 

election  April  13. — The  Australian  general  election  re- 

April' 20.-BV  a  non-partisan  vote  in  the  New  *"''i.'"  ^J^*^.**"'^  ^5  the  Laborites  over  the 

York  Assembly  the  income-tax  amendment  fails  ""=*'''"   coalition   party. . .  .The   details   of  the 

of  oassace      '  proposed  unearned-increment  tax  in  Germany 

'     • '  »  •  are  made  public. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  April    M—The   Spanish    Parliament   is   dis- 

March  2\. — Premier  Asquith  places  before  the  solved;  elections  will  be  held  in  May  and  the 

House  of  Commons  a  series  of  resolutions  lim-  new  assembly  will  meet  on  June  15.... Premier 

iting  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords The  Hun-  Asquith's    resolutions    dealing    with    the    veto 

garian  premier  and  members  of  his  cabinet  are  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  pass  the  Qmi- 

injured  hy  missiles  thrown  by  Magyar  deputies  mons  by  majorities  ranging  from  105  to  III. 
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April  i5.^Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  opposi-  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill,  an  agreement 

tion    in   the   British    House   of    Commons,   an-  is  reached  between  the  Western  railroads  and 

nounces  that  he  favors  the  free  importation  of  striking  firemen ;  the  question  of  wages  is  left 

wheat  grown  within  the  empire.  for  arbitration  under  the  Erdnian  act. 

April    i6. — President    Gomez    of    Cuba    an-  March  27. — Eight  men  arc  killed  and  three  in- 

nounces    three    cabinet    appointments,    among  jured  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  on  the  cruiser 

them  being  that  of  a  negro.  Charleston  in  the  Philippines. 

[  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  March   28.— In   the   course  of   an   address   to 

the  students   of   the   University  of   Egypt,   ex- 
March  21. — The  Peruvian  Government  severs  President  Roosevelt  causes  a  sensation  by  com- 
diplomatic   relations   with   Chile,   owing   to   the  mending    British    rule    and    denouncing    sym- 
expulsion  of  Peruvian  priests  from  Tacna  and  pathizers     with     the     recent     assassination     of 

Arica The  visit  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Bui-     Premier     Boutros The     New     York,     New 

garia  to  the  Sultan   of  Turkey  is  expected   to  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  grants  an  increase 
improve  the  Balkan  situation.  in  wages  and  shorter  hours  to  trainmen,  con- 
March  24.— President  Taft  signs  a  proclama-  ^"c^oj-?,  and  >^rdmen.    ..  More  than  300  persons 
tion  granting  minimum  tariff  rates  to  China.  are  killed  by  tire  in  a  dance  hall  in  Hungary     .. 
,,      ,              T«          A         •                   1      X  A  hurricane  causes  serious  damage  in  the  riji 
March    25.-TWO    American-owned    steamers  inlands. ..  .Two  aeroplanes  are  wrecked  on  the 
are  seized  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  opening  day  of  the  Cannes    (France)   aviation 

March  26. — President  Taft  and  the  Canadian  nieet. 

Minister  of   Finance,   in  conference  at  Wash-  ^arch  29.-The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  volun- 

ington,  reach  an  agreement  in  the  tariff  dispute,  ^^^jj^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  p^^  ^^^^    increase  in  the  pay 

March  30.— Proclamations  granting  minimum  of    all    employees    earning    less    than    $300    a 

tariff  rates  to  Canada  and  Australia  are  signed    month 15,000   employees    in   the   mechanical 

by  President  Taft,  thereby  completing  the  ex-  departments     of     Canadian     railways     demand 

tension  of  minimum  rates  to  the  entire  world,  higher  wages. 

March  31.— Venezuela  pays  $1030  for  unlaw-  March  30.— The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
fully  detaining  a  British  trading  schooner  in  road  announces  a  wage  increase  of  6  per  cent. 
1908.  to  employees  receiving  less  than  $300  a  month. 

April   I.— The   Peruvian   legation   at   Bogota,  March  31.— Three  hundred   thousand   bitum- 

Colombia,   is  attacked  by  a  mob   in   sympathy  inous  coal  miners  quit  work  pending  a  settle- 

with  Ecuador.  ment   of    wage   demands A   tornado   and   a 

April    3.— The    Peruvian    legation    and    con  blizzard  cause  great  damage  to  life  and  property 

sulates  in  Ecuador  are  attacked  by  mobs.  in  Austria. 

April  5.— The  trans-Andean  tunnel,  connect-  April  2.— Hubert  LeBlon  is  killed  by  a   fall 

ing   Chile   and   Argentina   by   rail,  is   formally    from  his  aeroplane  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain 

opened.  The  wireless  station  at  Nauen,  Prussia,  main- 
April    6.— The    Spanish    Government    urges  ^^f^  communication   with    Kamcrun.    in    West 
Peru   and   Ecuador  to   adopt  conciliatory  atti-  Africa        Employees   at   Sir   Christopher   Fur- 
^.j^gg  ness    shipyard,  in  England,  after  a  year's  test, 

A      -I  o     Tx  •     •  X-      i.  J  u     .t-     T»      -J     ^     r    reject    his    profit-sharing    plan Dr.    Eugene 

April  8.--It  is  intimated  by  the  Pres^^  Doyen,   of    Paris,   announces   the   discovery   of 

Ecuador  that  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  mycolysine,  a  germ-destroying  agent, 

mediate  into  the  Peruvian  imbroglio.  a      t          t-     t^      •  1        ^00 

AM,.      A          4.'  r      •             •  •       '     r^  April   3. — Ex-President   Roosevelt   announces 

April  I4.-An  ant.-foreigTi  uprising  m  Chang-  -^  R^ome  that  he  will  not  call  on  the  Pope  be- 

wbi  nnH  t'^n  FnaVul  'J«"iir«^  ""^  """^  ^''"  ^^^'^  ^^  Conditions  which  the  Vatican  wished 

wegian  and  two  English  mission?.  ^o  impose. ..  .Announcement  is  made  of  an  ad- 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  vance  in  the  wages  of  Bethlehem  Steel  laborers. 

March  21.— Forty-seven  persons  are  killed  in  ^P^^^  4— Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  family 
the  wreck  of  a  Rock  Island  passenger  train  near  ^^^  guests  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy. 
Green  Mountain,  Iowa. .  1  .Mayor  Gaynor,  of  April  6. — The  military  court  of  inquiry  into 
New  York  City,  orders  that  the  police  cease  the  Brownsville  shooting  affair  affirms  the  guilt 
photographing  prisoners  except  those  actually  of  the  negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
convicted  of  felony.                                                      fantry The  thirteenth  Conference  for  Edu- 

March  22.— The  general  strike  in  Philadelphia  ^^^[o"  ^"  ^^e  South  is  opened  at  Little  Rock, 

IS  called  off  after  the   striking  street-car  em-  '^^'^• 

ployees  refuse  concessions  offered;  30,<xx)  union  April  7. — Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  at  Memphis,  es- 

men  return  to  work Through  the  award  of  tablishcs  a  new  aeroplane  starting  record,  rising 

a  federal  arbitration  board,  appointed  under  the  from  the  ground  in  five  and  four-fifths  seconds. 

Erdman    act,    members    of    the    Switchmen's  April  8.— Daniel  Kinet,  a   Belgian,  carries  a 

Union  of  North  America  obtain  an  increase  in  passenger  in  his  aeroplane  for  two  hours  and 

^^^es.  twenty  minutes,   a  new  world's   record The 

March  23.— President  Taft  returns  to  Wash-  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  authorizes 

ington   after  a   six-days  absence Stockhold-  $60,000,000  for  subways.                         "^ 

ers  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company  vote  to  April    10.— The    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 

mcrease  the  capital  stock  fivefold.  mission    holds    that    upper   berths    in    Pullman 

March  24.— Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  his  cars  should  cost  less  than  lower  berths. 

family  arrive  at  Cairo. ..  .Through  the  efforts  April    11.— Gifford    Pinchot,    formerly    Chief 
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Forester  of  the  United  States,  confers  with  ex-    72 Levi     Candee    Weir,    president    of    the 

President  Roosevelt  at  Porto  Maurizio,  Italy.  Adams  Express  Company,  68. 

April  12. — The  offer  of  the  New  York  Cen-  March  29. — Ex-Judge  John  Swartout  Barka- 

tral  Railroad  to  sulmiit  the  demands  of  train-  low,  of   New  Jersey,   75 Thomas   Lafayette 

men  and  conductors  to  a  special  arhitration  Rosser,  a  Confederate  veteran  and  a  brigadier- 
hoard  is  cicceptcd. . .  .The  Fairhanks  expedition  general  of  volunteers  during  the  war  with 
announces  that  on  April  3  it  reached  the  sum-  Spain,  73. 

mit  of   Mt.   McKinley   and   that   no   trace   was  },\2,rQ\\  30.— Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founder 

found  of  Dr.  Cook  s  alleged  ascent.  jj„j  director  of  the  People's  Institute  of  New 

April  i^. — (jovernor  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,     York,  56 Prof.  George  L.  Vose,  well  known 

pardons  Duncan  B.  Cooper,  convicte<l  of  slay-  in  New  England  as  a  civil  engineer  and  edu- 

ing  ex-United  States  Senator  Carmack  in  1908;     cator,    56 Myra    Kelly     (Mrs.    Allan    Mac- 

the  State  Supreme  Court  had  just  affirmed  the  naughton),  author  of  stories  about  school  chil- 

conviction.  dren  in  the  New  York  slums Brig-Gen.  John 

April    14.— The   committee   of   street-car  em-  Luke   Tiernon,    U.    S.    A.,    retired,    69 Jean 

ployees   in    Philadelphia   accepts   the   terms  of-  Moreas,  a  French  newspaper  editor  and  poet,  54. 

fered  by  the   traction   company The   United  March     31.— S.     Ward     Loper,     curator     of 

States  Steel  Corporation  announces  an  mcrease  Wesleyan  University  Museum,  75.... Henry  H. 

m  pay  for  225.000  men.  amount mg  to  $9,000,000  porter,  a  prominent  Western  railroad  man,  57. 

a  year.... A  series  ot  earthquakes  m  Costa  Rica  ^^     -^  j  _Roi„.rt  W^  Patterson,  editor  of  the 

cause  great  damage  to  property.  ^^^.^^^^  Tribune,  59.... Borden  Parker  Bowne, 

Aprd    15.— hmperor    Lrancis-Joseph    receives  professor  of  philosophy  at  Boston  University, 

ex-President    Roosevelt    at    Vienna.... A    lock-  03....Dr.  J.   P.  C.  Fo.ster,  of  Connecticut,  an 

out  in  the  building  trades  in   Germany  affects  authority  on  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  65. 

nearly    20(),ooo    men   . . .  A    cyclone    strikes    the  ^     .^  2.-Ex-Congrcssman  Warren  O.  Arnold, 

aviation    held    at    Mourmelon,    L ranee,    killing  ^    ^j^      Island,    70.... Ex-Justice    Edgar    L. 

three   workmen  and   wrecking  nine  aeroplanes  i^^^sman,   of    the    New    York    Supreme   Court, 

Aprd     16.— Lord     Kitchener,     British     iMcld  71.... Thomas  B.  Jeffery,  inventor  of  the  pneu- 

Marshal,  visits  the  Military  Academy  at  West  niatic  tire,  65. 

^*''"'^-  April     '3.— Brig.-Gen.     Elias     Van     Arsdale 

April  17.— The  Lackawanna  Railroad  informs  Andruss,    U.S.A.,    retired,    71 Rev.   Thomas 

its  trainmen  that  it  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  i^w,  a  prominent  Methodist  mini.ster  of  Great 

the  New  York  Central  arbhrators A  fire  at    Britain,  56 Catherine  Helen  Spcnce,  of  Aus- 

Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  destroys  municipal  and  county  tralia,  lecturer  and  writer  on  electoral  reform. 

buildings    and    the    Congregational    Church.    ..  .^    jj    ^.^George    H.    Williams,    ex-United 

The    German    \yA\non    Dclitzsch    is    struck    by  ^^^^^^    Senator    and    Attorney-General    during 

ightning  near  lusenach  :  the  crew  of  four  men  President   Grant's   second   term,  87. 

lose  their  lives.  *     .1  -      t^.     ^1      1      /-i   ia       r           1 

.      .-     .,     ,,,,       V  ,     .•    T              .1.         If.  April  S. — Dr.  Charles  O.  Day,  formerly  presi- 

April  18.- 1  he  At  antic  1  ransport  liner  Jl/m-  ^,^„^  ^^  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

ui'liaha  runs  aground  off  the  Scillv  Islands;  the  a      -i  ^     r>        t-i             tr           en 

sixty-six  passengers  are  landed  in'  safety.  ^P"*  p.—Ri^\.  Thomas  Henry  Sill,  a  promi- 
nent r-piscopal  minister  of  New  York,  72. 

,OBiTUARY  April   8. — Thomas    F.    Walsh,   the    Colorado 

Ar«    1     .^  "i-  r      T^. «^u^„     *K«    Tr..«««t,    mine    owner,    50 Dr.    Andrew    Heermance 

March    20. — vvhx    lournachon,    the    rrencn  j^    ..,     .,          n  1             x-       v  v  1-    t,     :^: »« 

\.v  4.  t    1     ....;,«♦....:  4    r^  Smith,  the  well-known  New  lork  physician,  73. 

jcmrnalist  and  caricaturist,  90.  ...           t           ^n.   i,r      «        .           •.          # 

M      1    «,      T>        Ti,     .1  ..     n^....        f^».,,i«,.  April  10. — ^Tames  T.  W^oodward,  president  of 

March  21. -Rev.  TlRvKlore  noi,r,,e    founder  ,     fj3„o,.„  <,ta,i„„a,  B^nk  of  New  York,  7a 

of  the  Societv  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  m  ...            r-      r«,              o  «       i-           j      • 

New   York,   S8. . .  .(k*orgc   C.    Lee,   the    Boston  Aprd    ii.— Sir    Thomas    Selby   Tailored,   the 

banker,    80. . .  .Creston    Clarke,    it    well-known  Knghsh  mining  and  railway  engineer,  70. 

actor  and  dramatist,  44.  April     12. — William     Graham     Sumner,     for 

March    23.— Rear- Admiral    James    Kntwistle,  "i*i"y   years   professor    of   political    and    social 

IT  S  N     retired    "^  science   at   Yale    Universitv,   69 Sir   Robert 

March    24.-GakMi    Clark,    for    many    years  (^'i^^";  the  English  .staUstician,  7^^ 

guardian    of   the    Yosemite   Vallev.   96.... Vis-  April    13.— Sir   XVilliam   Qmller    Orchardson, 

count    Marie    Kui-eiK'    <le    Vogue,    author    and  the  well-known  painter    75.... Julius  Bluthner, 

member  of  the  French  Academy,  62.  the  German  piano  manufacturer,  86. 

March  26.— Prof.  J.  Ravner  Kdmands,  of  the  ,   April  16.— Tgnacio  Mariscal.  for  thirty  years 

Harvard  (^bservatorv,  (')o'  head  of  the  Mexican  department  of  foreign  af- 

March   27. — Alexander   Agassiz,  the   scientist  .   '  .,           .-1      1      t%       1               t      •        *  *t_ 

and  mining  engineer,  7=;.  • .  .Dudlev  Evans,  pres-  ,  April  17.— Charles  Donohue,  ex- Justice  of  the 

idem    of   the    Wells-Fargo    Express    Companv,  New  ^  ork  Supreme  Court,  86. ..  .A.  J.  Halford, 

72....  David  D.  Wood,  'the  blind  composer  and  editor  of  the  Omgressional  I/irectory,  49. 

organist,   72 Hrig.-Gen.    Ifann'ltcm    S.    Haw-  April  18. — Dr.  Bigelow  T.  Sanborn,  an  expert 

kins,  U.S.A.,  retired,  74 W.  P.  Roberts,  the  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  71 Charles  J.  Os- 

youngest    brigadier-gi-neral   of  the   Confederate  born,  for  half  a  century  correspondent  of  the 

army,  6q.  Associated  Press  at  St.  Louis.  84. 

March    28. — David    Josiali    Brewer,    associate  April  20. — Major-Gen.  Samuel  Gibbs  French, 

justice   of   the   Unitcfl    States    Supreme   Court,  of  tlie  Confederate  army.  oj.                          , 


THE  MONTH'S 
EVENTS  IN 
CARTOONS 


"TALK    ABOUT    BEING    RlESiDENTr 
From  the  plain  Dealer   (CIcvdand) 


Colonel  Roosevelt's  progress  through  Euro- 
pean countries,  after  emerging  from  the  African 
wilderness,  rapidly  developed  into  a  remarkable 
triumphal  lour.  Everywhere  tlie  American  ex- 
President  received  the  most  enthusiastic  greet' 
ings  from  sovereigns  as  well  as  from  the  peo- 
ple. Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in 
the  article  on  "  The  Home-coming  of  Roosevelt  " 
(page  555),  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  who  went 
to  meet  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Africa,  and  has 
since  accompanied  him  on  his  travels. 


-    NATURAMSr 

TlHCl-K  Bam  :  "  Hello,  Teddy ;  whMt  wp 
live  elepbant,  not  dead  ones." 

From  tbe  Times   (Npw  York) 
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THE  MONTH'S  EyENTS  IN  CARTOONS 


BROTHER  TEDDY  LL  ClI    . 

PiscHOT    (to  Taft,  before  leaving  for  Europe 
"  I'm  a-goln'  ler  [ell  mj  big  brother  on  you." 
From    tbe    jS'un    (Baltimore) 


Few  Congressional  elections  in  recent  years 
have  aroused  such  intense  interest  Ihrougliout 
the  country  as  the  special  district  elections  held 
last  month  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
Eugene  N.  Foss.  Democrat,  carried  one  of  the 
strongest  Republican  districts  of  Massachusetts 
against  his  Republican  opponent.  In  New 
Vorlc  also  there  was  a  Democratic  victory, 
George  W.  Aldridgc,  Republican,  and  for  many 
years  the  boss  of  Monroe  County, — another  Re- 
publican stronghold, — being  signally  defeated. 
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THE  REPUBUCAN  TUG  OF  WAR;  INSURGENTS  «.  THE  OLD  GUARD! 


TWO    CARTOONS    ON    THE    CHANGES    IN    THE    RULES    OF   THE    HOUSE 
Iiil.rii.mit    «('til.'»);i.)  l''r.>w    111.'    W..rld    (NVu    V..rl[) 


THE  MONTH'S  Et^ENTS  fN  CARTOONS 


Senator  Beveridge's  speech  at  the  Indiana 
State  Republican  Convention  last  month,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  Payne-Aldrieh  tariff,  at- 
tracted marked  attention  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Senator's  manly  fight,  for  re-election 
will  be  watched  with  much  ir' — " 
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"  BEVERAfiES  "    ARE    T 

Prom    the   Tltnea-StaT    (CiDclnnati) 
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get  a  ConRressiii 
SlatdUHxl  KJiiiii'! 


York) 

In  spite  of  the  dire  predictions  made  by  the 
"  bosses  "  as  lo  what  would  result  should  Gover- 
nor Hughes'  plan  for  direct  nominations  be 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  legislature,  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  real  leaders  of 
all  parties  that  the  people  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  direct  participation  in  the 
choice  of  candidates  for  office.  For  an  excel- 
lent suinniarj-  of  the  whole  movement  for  direct 
nommations  throughout  the  country,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  New  York  plan,  see  page 
S97  of  this  Review, 


THE  MONTHS  EVENTS  IN  C/IRTOONS 


This  pagi^  of  cartoons  h  devoted  entirely  to 
politdal  "  graft," — also  political  renovation.  The 
guilty  Pittsburg  councilmen  have  been  lining  up 
to  confess  their  guilt  and  receive  an  imtnunily 
bath,  while  in  New  York  Governor  Hughes  has 
vigorously  demanded  a  thorough,  complete, 
and  impartial  invest!  gat  ion  into  legislative  cor- 
ruption. 


L 
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THE  HOME-COMING  OF  ROOSEVELl 

BY   WALTER   WELLMAN 

[Mr.  Wellman's  article,  which  follows  herewith,  derives  its  chief  interest  and  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ablest  of  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, who  went  from  Washington  to  join  the  Roosevelt  party  in  Egypt,  and  who  has, 
therefore,  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  day  to  day.  Further  than  that,  Mr. 
Wellman's  intimate  acquaintance  with  American  and  European  affairs  gives  a  background  to 
his  picture  of  America's  distinguished  citizen  as  he  emerges  from  his  year  in  Africa  and 
faces  homeward  amidst  the  plaudits  of  European  peoples.  The  political  expressions  in  this 
article  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Wellman's  alone,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to  regard  them  as 
having  been  inspired. — The  Editor.] 

W^  ITHOUT  doubt  the  most  talked-about  place  vie  with  one  another  in  honoring  Roose- 
man  in  the  world  these  days  is  for-  velt,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ah've  tc 
mer  President  Roosevelt.  Not  in  office,  not  his  personality  and  his  fame  and  delight  tc 
in  action,  a  simple  traveler  abroad,  his  name  give  him  the  homage  of  their  acclaim.  Crowds 
is  on  every  tongue,  in  every  newspaper  of  the  in  the  streets,  at  railway  stations,  on  quays, 
world.  His  tour  of  Africa  and  Europe  prior  in  theaters,  wherever  he  appears,  in  Egypt, 
to  his  return  to  his  own  country  in  June  is  Italy,  France,  Austria  (I  write  as  the  tour 
everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re-  is  in  progress),  testify  to  the  fact  that  this 
markable  episodes  of  recent  times.  It  is,  of  American,  in  some  way  or  other,  has  man- 
course,  looked  at  from  many  angles.  Diffi-  aged  to  impress  himself  upon  the  conscious- 
cult,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  describe  the  ness  of  peoples  who  are  generally  quite  in- 
various  emotions  with  which  it  is  viewed  in  different  to  all  that  goes  on  within  or  comes 
many  countries  and  many  circles.  In  Amer-  from  out  the  great  Western  republic.  Even 
ica,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports  which  come  those  who  must  be  regarded  as  woefully  ig- 
to  us  through  both  public  and  private  chan-  norant  of  America,  its  afiairs  and  personages, 
nels,  the  expected  is  happening :  That  is,  his  seem  to  have  heard  of  Roosevelt,  to  know 
eneniies  (and  he  is  blessed  with  his  fair  share  that  he  is  called  "  Teddy,"  and  to  be  fairly 
of  them)  affect  to  believe  that  his  tour  is  familiar  with  some  of  his  other  characteristics 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  preliminary  and  surroundings, 
campaign   for  another   term   in   the   White               .  ,,^„^  ^,,  ..r  «^,,., „.,,^,, 

tT  TT-      f   •       1  1       J      •  /     i_  A  MORE  THAN  ROYAL  TRIUMPH 

House.  His  friends  and  admirers  (who  ap- 
pear to  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  the  This  sketch  is  written  from  the  viewpoint 
American  people)  think  less  of  possible  ul-  of  one  who  for  several  w^eeks  has  been  Mr. 
terior  motives  and  more  of  the  extraordinary  Roosevelt's  traveling  companion  and  who 
honors  with  which  he  is  everywhere  being  is  his  friend  and  admirer  without  being  to- 
received,  and  regard  his  tour  as  a  fitting  se-  ward  him  a  confidant  or  a  hero-worshiper, 
quel  to  a  great  career  in  the  public  life  of  What  I  am  striving  to  do  is  to  give  some 
America  and  to  his  year  of  picturesque  though  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  received 
well-advertised  retirement  in  African  jungles,  and  regarded  in  the  countries  which  he 
One  conclusion  seems  to  be  almost  univer-  visits.  Wherever  we  go  we  of  the  entour- 
sally  accepted,  by  friend  and  foe  alike:  Mr.  age  of  the  former  President  see  marked  evi- 
Roosevelt  is  the  foremost  and  most  famous  dence  of  the  fact  that  he  occupied  a  place 
of  living  Americans.  If  this  were  not  real-  unique,  peculiar,-  not  easy  to  understand  or 
ized  before,  it  is  now.  His  trip  is  marked  define,  and  still  more  difficult  to  explain  as 
by  demonstrations  of  interest,  admiration,  and  to  its  causes,  in  the  world's  estimate, 
respect  surpassing  anything  of  the  sort  ever  We  are  even  prepared  to  believe  that 
before  known.  Certainly  no  such  honors  which  is  told  us  by  so  many  of  the  diplomat- 
were  ever  paid  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ists,  officials,  journalists,  officers,  and  other 
traveling  abroad.  General  Grant,  on  his  men  of  information  we  meet  and  converse 
memorable  tour  of  the  world,  with  a  high  with,  namely,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
military  and  civic  prestige  behind  him,  was  not  only  the  foremost  citizen  of  our  own 
everywhere  greeted  with  cordiality  by  official  country,  but  the  most  famous  of  living  men. 
personages.    Not  only  do  those  high  in  official  They  tell  us,  and  seemingly  with  candor  and 
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truth,  that  not  the  King  of  England,  nor  raced  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  White  Nile 

the  Czar  of  Russia,  nor  the  Emperor  of  Ger-  from  Khartoum  to  win  the  satisfaction  of 

many,  nor  any  other  sovereign  or  personage  being  the  first  to  greet  him  on  his  emergence 

could    attract    half    the    attention    that    is  from  the  wilderness.     Nor  can  he  be  blamed 

showered    upon    this   private   citizen   of   the  if  he  received  these  men  of  the  press,  almost 

United    States.     Analysis   of   the   why   and  all    of    them    old    friends,    upon    his    own 

wherefore  I  leave  to  others;  my  mission  is  steamer  and  greeted  them  as  any'other  man 

simply  to  record  the  fact.     Here  in  P^urope,  with  warm  blood  in  his  veins  would  have 

whence  I  write,  they  regard  him  as  not  a  done.    Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  be  held  respon- 

king,  but  something  more  than  king.     And  sible    for   the    fact    that   newspaper   owners 

a  number  of  keen  observers  have  spoken  ro  were  willing  to  spend  large  sums  in  travel 

me  of  what  to  them  seems  the  significant  re-  expenses,   steamers,    and    cable   tolls   to   get 

flex   of    this    extraordinary    circumstance, —  early  and  copious  tidings  of  him;  we  may 

that  the  people  of  Europe  are  fast  outgrow-  be  sure  the  newspapers  would  not  have  done 

ing  many  of  their  traditional  points  of  view,  this  if  public  interest  had  not  spurred  them 

their  lethargy  and  indifference,  and  becom-  on.     Nor  was  it  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fault  that 

ing  more  and  more  keen  as  to  personalities,  many  European  journals  sent  their  star  men 

as  to  character,  as  to  individual  rather  than  to  meet  him  and  write  about  him  all  the  wav 

institutional  developments.     One  commenta-  from  Cairo  to  London.     When  we  arrived 

tor,    a   journalist    of   marked    ability,    said:  at  Naples  and   Rome  we  who  had  accom- 

"  At  heart  the  people  of  pAirope  are  hero-  panied    the    former    President    from    Eg>'pt 

worshipers,  just  like  you  Americans.     It  has  were  as  much  surprised  as  he  was  to  find 

been  a  long  time  since  they  had  a  Napoleon,  that  the  leading  newspapers  of  all  the  capi- 

a    Bismarck    or    a    Garibaldi.      Hence    the  tals    of    Europe    had    their    correspondents 

eagerness  and  warmth  with  which  they  greet  there ;  and   these  correspondents  said  never 

your  Mr.   Roosevelt."  had  meeting  of  emperors  or  kings  attracted 

I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  of  the  impres-  so  much  attention  or  roused  such  widespread 

sion  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  triumphal  tour  interest  in  Europe. 

produces  upon  his  countrymen  who  are  in  The  truth  is,  as  is  known  to  all  of  us  who 
America.  But  such  is  the  impression  among  were  the  first  to  meet  and  talk  with  him  as 
the  foreigners  with  whom  he  comes  in  con-  he  came  out  of  the  jungle,  that  Mr.  Roose- 
tact  or  who  see  him  at  a  distance.  As  for  velt  was  a  very  much  amazed  man  when  4ie 
the  Americans  sojourning  or  traveling  saw  these  indications  of  world-wide  interest 
abroad,  wc  meet  many  of  them;  and  they  go  in  himself.  He  had  schooled  his  mind  to  the 
far  and  wait  long  just  to  see  him  or  hear  belief  that  he  had  passed  from  the  stage,  had 
him,  and  to  a  man, — and  this  includes  the  had  his  day,  and  that  others  had  taken  his 
women,  for  I  think  a  large  majority  of  the  place  in  the  popular  attention.  It  is  doubt- 
swarms  of  Americans  we  meet  in  foreign  less  true  also  that  he  had  a  genuine  and 
lands  are  women, — they  are  proud  of  his  wholly  natural  curiosity  as  to  what  his  re- 
name and  fame  and  look  upon  the  homage  ception  would  be;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
given  him  as  belonging  in  some  little  part  to  to  say  that  he  was  equally  surprised  and  de- 
the  country  and  the  people  from  whom  he  lighted  to  find  that  he  was  still  an  object  of 
comes.  the  world's  interest.     To  say  this  is  to  say 

that    Mr.    Roosevelt   has  his   fair   share   of 
proper  human  vanity,  and  nothing  more. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  AND  INTEREST 


THE    GUEST    OF    KINGS    AND    EMPERORS 


With  many  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  at 
home  it  is  a  favorite  theory  that  he  is  posing, 

that  he  is  deliberately  tr\'ing  to  attract  at-  Mr.   Roosevelt   invited   no  journalists  to 

tention,  that  he  contrives  with  cunning  the  come  and  meet  him ;  but  when  they  had  come 

situations  which  carry  his  name  so  far.    But  he  met  and  talked  with  them  as  frequently 

no  evidence  of  this  is  discerned  by  those  w!io  as  was  necessary  to  serve  their  purpose.     In 

travel   with   him   and   watch   him   hour  by  tact,  he  made  traveling  companions  of  them, 

hour.     It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  important  as  he  did  of  every  one  entitled  to  his  regard. 

newspapers  and  news-gathering  organizations  His  surprise  at  finding  so  many  journalists 

in   America  sent   special   correspondents   all  at    Khartoum,    and    farther   south,    and   all 

the  way  to  the  heart  of  Africa  to  meet  him.  along  his  route,  was  the  greater  from  the 

It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  some  of  these  cor-  fact  that  the  day  of  his  emergence  and  the 

respondents   chartered   special   steamers   and  plan  to  meet  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  his  daugh- 
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ter  at  Khartoum  about  March  15  had  as  far  knowledge  which  has  found  vent  in  the  ask- 
as  possible  been  kept  secret.  If  he  could  ing  of  myriads  of  questions,  and  in  his  re- 
have  had  his  way,  and  carried  out  his  orig-  markable  versatility,  his  familiarity  with  his- 
inal  intention,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  tory,  archeology,  architecture,  politics,  and 
have  traveled  much  more  simply  than  he  persons, — from  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  lit- 
did, — as  an  ordinary  traveler  paying  his  way.  erature  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  antiqui- 
He  did  travel  as  simply  as  he  could.  But  if  ties  of  Egypt  and  Rome.  This  versatility 
the  government  of  the  Soudan  insisted  upon  did  not  surprise  his  American  comrades,  who 
putting  at  his  disposition  a  special  steamer,  knew  of  his  marvelous  faculty  for  reading 
and  would  have  him  sleep  and  dine  in  the  photographically  and  retaining  in  the  mem- 
famous  palace  at  Khartoum,  where  Gordon  ory  like  a  phonograph,  but  it  amazed  the 
fell,  and  would  provide  a  special  car  for  him  foreigners.  And  when  he  had  occasion  to 
on  the  railway  and  a  private  yacht  on  the  speak  at  universities,  schools,  banquets, 
Nile,  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  King  whether  he  spoke  without  or  with  prepara- 
of  Italy  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  insisted  tion,  his  hearers,  whether  English,  Egyptian^ 
upon  his  company  at  dinner,  at  drives,  at.  Italian,  or  Austrian,  almost  to  a  man  looked 
luncheons,  and  if  municipalities  erected  tri-  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  they 
umphal  arches  and  presented  him  the  free-  had  ever  heard.  Many  even  went  so  far  as 
dom  of  the  city,  what  could  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  say  that  after  hearing  him  they  could  well 
do.^  Certainly  none  of  this  was  of  his  own  understand  how  and  why  he  had  become 
seeking;  and  while  he  might  have  been  more  such  a  great  man  in  his  own  country, — it 
content  to  go  his  way  as  a  private  individual,  was  his  matchless  eloquence.  When  told 
only  a  churl  refuses  well-meant  hospitality.  that  his  new  friends  had  put  him  in  the  peer- 
less   class    of    oratory,    Colonel    Roosevelt's 


MINGLING  WITH    OTHER  TRAVELERS 


smile  was  eloquent  indeed. 

THE  CAIRO  INCIDENT 


Mr.  Roosevelt  travels  in  a  dual  role,  and 
has  sense  enough  to  perceive  it.  He  is  a ' 
private  citizen,  and  he  is  a  former  Presi-  In  one  of  his  addresses  in  Egypt  Mr. 
dent  of  the  United  States.  He  has  tried  Roosevelt  said  he  had  once  told  his  Methodist 
never  to  forget  that  he  is  both.  In  so  far  as  brethren  in  America  that  if  he  had  been  one 
possible  he  has  sought  to  divest  all  functions  of  them  he  should  have  asked  for  license  as 
of  official  character.  Invitations  he  has  ac-  lay  preacher.  Without  doubt  this  disclosed 
cepted,  but  in  his  role  as  a  private  individual,  one  of  the  many  bents  of  mind  of  this  re- 
For  example,  upon  the  menu  cards  at  the  markable  man.  If  he  had  not  been  a  pub- 
beautiful  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  licist  and  political  leader  he  might  well  have 
Soudan  Club  at  Khartoum,  by  his  wish  his  been  a  preacher.  He  does  love  to  preach, 
name  appeared  as  "  the  Honorable  the  On  this  tour  mort  of  his  addresses  have  been 
Colonel  Roosevelt,"  nof  as  former  President  characteristic  in  that  they  dealt  with  the  per- 
of  the  United  States.  And  everywhere,  by  fectly  obvious,  but  the  obvious  spoken  so  ear- 
common  consent,  including  his  own,  he  has  nestly  and  impressively  as  to  rouse  great 
been  spoken  to  and  of  as  "  Colonel  Roose-  warmth  of  sympathy  and  approval.  His  pen- 
velt,"  or  "  the  Colonel."  He  has  lived  in  chant  for  preaching  stirred  up  almost  an  in- 
palaces  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  always  cident  in  Egypt.  Convinced  through  ample 
with  the  door  wide  open  to  his  friends.  He  observation  of  the  good  work  the  English 
has  traveled  in  private  cars,  but  always  tak-  were  doing  in  the  depths  of  Africa  and  in 
ing  his  meals  with  other  travelers  in  the  the  Soudan,  it  was  only  natural  for  him  to 
common  dining  coach,  though  his  own  car  start  preaching  to  the  natives  of  their  duty 
was  fitted  with  a  private  dining-room.  Cross-  of  loyalty  to  the  government.  This  was 
ing  the  Mediterranean  he  and  Mrs.  Roose-  quietly  resented  by  a  few  of  the  Egyptian 
vclt  preferred  taking  their  meals  in  the  officers  in  the  Soudan.  But  it  was  not  till 
saloon,  at  the  captain's  table,  and  they  min-  he  made  his  address  at  the  university  in 
glcd  with  the  other  passengers  daily.  Cairo   that    any    deep    feeling   was   stirred. 

Everywhere  he   has   insisted    upon   meet-  Aware  by  this  time  that  there  was  criticism 

ing  all  sorts  of  people  and  visiting  all  sorts  of  his  outspokenness,   as   is  like  him,    Mr. 

of  places,  and  from  the  white  Nile  to  the  Roosevelt  sought  to  modify  the  harshness  of 

Danube  men  have  been  surprised  at  his  geni-  his  language,  but  stood  manfully  to  his  guns 

ality,  his  good  fellowship,  his  humor,  his  en-  as  to  the  thought  itself.     He  believed   the 

crgy,  his  frankness,  his  curiosity  or  desire  for  Egyptians  were  not  fit  for  self-government, 
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and  by  implication  told  them  so.    It  happens  propaganda  at  Rome,  not  in  good  faith,  not 

that  since  the  revohition  in  Turkey  a  con-  as  a  sincere  and  earnest  religious  work,  but 

siderable  nationah'st  movement  has  sprung  up  solely  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  leader 

among  the  younger  Egyptians.     Hiey  want  of  the  Roman  faith.     Mr.  Roosevelt  passes 

a  constitution.     They  ask  that  some  limit  be  no  judgment   as  to   the  correctness  of  this 

set  to  the  duration  of  British  rule.     Having  opinion ;  it  is  a  matter  with  which  he  has 

been  governed  by  aliens  for  about  3000  years,  nothing  to   do.     But,   acquainted   with   the 

they  believe  the  time  has  come  when  Egypt  sensitiveness  of  the  Vatican,  he  was  dctcr- 

should   be   ruled   by  Egyptians.      And    they  mined  to  give  no  cause  for  offense.     He  had 

organized  demonstrations  and  made  speeches  declined  all  invitations  to  speak  to  or  visit 

in    resentment    of    Mr.    Roosevelt's    advice,  the   organization    w^hose   presence   in   Rome 

They  declared  it  came  with  poor  grace  for  had  stirred  up  so  much  bitterness.     And  he 

their  visitor,  who  had   fought  to  free  Cuba  had  no  intention  of  making  any  such  engagc- 

of  alien  rule,  to  come  to  Egypt  and  advise  ment,  and  supposed  this  fact  was  well  known 

•  perpetual  submission  to  foreigners.   Inasmuch  to  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  and  other  ad- 

as  it  is  fairly  well  known  the  English  never  visers  of  the  Pope.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it 

intend  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  perhaps, the  local  was  only  imperfectly  known  to  them;  and 

observers  arc  right  in  predicting  that  at  some  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  they  granted 

day  not  far  distant  tliere  will  be  need  of  all  the  audience  sought  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  with 

the  firmness  and  perhaps  all  the  troops  Eng-  an  expression  which  to  them  voiced  a  hope 

land  can  command  to  keep  a  secure  footing,  but  which  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ear  sounded 

The  Roosevelt  episode  attracted  attention  like  a  stipulation,  or  condition, — to  wit,  that 

everywhere,  and  in  America  there  were  criti-  he    must    pledge    himself    not    to    visit    the 

cisms  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  Methodists.     Holding  that  his  self-respect  as. 

violated  the  first  law  of  hospitality  by  touch-  an  individual  and  his  dignity  as  former  Pres- , 

ing  upon  controversial   points   in   the  coun-  ident  of  the  republic  w'ould  not  permit  him 

try  whose  guest  he  was.     It  is  certain  that  to  accept  a  courtesy  with  conditions  attached 

the  Egyptian  nationalists  took  this  view.   But  limiting  his   freedom  of  action  as  to  other 

the  fact  is  that   Mr.   Roosevelt   was  in   no  friends,   Mr.   Roosevelt  declined  to  accede. 
sense  the  guest  of  the  country.     He  stopped        If  there  had  been  at  hand  an  intermediary . 

at  a  hotel,  paid  his  bill,  accepted  invitations  of  ordinary  diplomatic  accomplishments  this 

out  to  dinners  and  luncheons  and  teas  like  trivial    difference    of    interpretation    might 

any  traveler,  and  that  was  all.     Moreover,  easily    have    been    removed.      But    unfortu- 

he  was  a  private  citizen ;  and  he  held  that  if  nately,  so  far  as  this  episode  is  concerned, 

they  had  not  wished  him  to  speak  his  mind  the  American  Ambassador  at  Rome  is  not 

they  should   not   have   asked   him   to   speak  permitted    to   hold    any   relations   with    the 

to  them  at  all.  Vatican,    and    no   other   convenient   mutual 

.^,^...  friend  presented  himself  at  the  critical  junc- 

THK  AFFAIR  WITH   TIIH  VATICAN  ^  n   \         \    T)  u  •  1        ^ 

ture.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  smcerely  sorry 
On  account  of  this  incident  at  Cairo  it  for  the  contretemps.  Despite  the  well-nigh 
became  axiomatic  among  the  corps  of  at-  universal  opinion  in  Rome,  shared  by  most 
tendant  newspaper  correspondents  that  Catholics,  that  his  attitude  had  been  correct 
wherever  "  the  Colonel  "  went  there  was  and  blameless,  he  was  unwilling  to  even 
likely  to  be  something  doing.  It  so  proved,  seem  to  countenance  criticism  of  the  Vatican, 
At  Rome,  as  all  the  world  knows,  there  was  and  when  a  spokesman  more  or  less  author- 
the  misunderstanding  with  the  Vatican  au-  ized  attacked  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
thorities  as  to  the  audience  with  the  Pope,  name  of  the  Methodist  organization,  Mr. 
Now  that  it  is  all  over  it  will  do  no  harm  to  Roosevelt  rebuked  that  by  canceling  an  en- 
state  the  verdict  of  disinterested  and  well-  gagement  he  had  made  to  meet  American 
informed  men  living  at  Rome.  This  is  that  citizens  at  the  embassy,  it  having  been  un- 
the  misunderstanding  was  due  to  a  lack  of  derstood  that  most  of  the  Methodists  in 
diplomacy  on  both  sides.  If  there  had  been  Rome  intended  to  present  themselves  on  that 
a  mediator  of  average  skill  and  cominon  occasion.  All  the  way  from  Uganda  to  the 
sense  the  whole  trouble  could  have  been  Eternal  City  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
averted.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  well  aware  preaching  religious  tolerance,  and  it  was  irri- 
of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Vatican.  He  tating  to  have  an  unpleasantness  of  this  sort 
knew  very  well  that  according  to  the  papal  linked  with  his  name,  notwithstanding  all  his 
view  the  Methodists  of  America  maintain  a  precautions  to   the  contrary.      It   is  known 
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that  the  Pope  is  also  chagrined  at  the  out-  home  for  some  months  and  had  the  oppor- 

cohie.  At  Rome  they  say  the  practical  les-  tunity  to  look  over  the  situation  for  himself, 
son  to  be  drawn  from  the  episode  is  that  the 

XT  ^'  u       IJ  •      •.     \L       -.u        J-    1  ^'  FUTURE   POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Vatican  should  equip  itself  with  a  diplomatic 

department  capable  of  dealing  with  men  and        If  I  may  hazard  a  guess,  simply  from  com- 

afTairs  of  our  day  in  a  truly  modern  spirit,  mon  knowledge  and  observation,  Mr.  Roose- 

^..^  r«,„^r,,,^r^   .««,,r„  ,,^TTr„T^o  ^T^T,,  velt's  inclination  is  strongly  toward  the  sec- 

NOT*  THINKING  ABOUT   POLITICS  NOW  j      r  ^i  j        i-  t         - 

ond  01  these  courses,  toward  a  line  oi  action 

Many  of  the  foreigners  who  have  met  Mr.  which  will  keep  him  out  of  politics  so  f^t 

Roosevelt  cannot  understand  why  he  is  not  as  any  design  of  his  own  is  concerned.    T  he 

still  President  of  the  United   States.     Still  difficulty  is,  as  every  one  knov/s  who  knbvt^s 

less  can  they  understand  why  he  should  not  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  keeping  still  is  the  most 

be  a  seeker  for  the  Presidency  again.    They  arduous  assignment  in  the  world  for  him.  He 

look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  man  in  the  does  not  relish  the  idea  of  passing  his  days 

world,   and   think  it  strange  that  with   his  in   silence  and   inaction.     Where  there   are 

youth   and  energy  he  should   be  in  private  questions  to  be  discussed  and  reforms  to  be 

life.    This  is  a  subject  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  championed  he  loves  to  be  in  the  thick  of 

has  declined  to  discuss.    So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  fight.     While  his  present  inclination, — 

he  has  not  confided  his  thoughts  to  any  one ;  we  cannot  say  decision, — appears  to  be  to  re- 

certainly  he  has  not  to  me,   and   anything  tire  like  Cincinnatus  to  his  plow,  discussing 

which  I  may  here  write  will  be  without  his  moral  questions  in  his  role  as  editorial  writer 

knowledge  and  without  the  slightest  respon-  for  the   Outlook  and  occasional  speaker  at 

sibility,  direct  or  indirect,  resting  upon  him.  some  non-political  gathering,   no  one  could 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  appealed  to  by  hun-  venture  a  prediction  as  to  what  he  will  ac- 

dreds  of  his  friends  in  America  to  give  some  tually  do.     He  may  intend  one  thing  and  by 

expression  as  to  his  future  plans.     His  mail  the  stress  of  circumstances  and  the  demands 

has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  most  of  of  his  own  nature  be  drawn  into  another  be- 

the  time  he  has  kept  two  stenographers  busy  fore  many  months  shall  have  passed, 
disposing  of  his  correspondence,  and  at  one        One    thing    seems    perfectly   clear:    This 

time  was  forced  to  announce  a  request  that  most  popular,  energetic,  masterful  man  is  a 

people  do  not  write  him  unnecessarily,  since  it  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future  poli- 

is  physically  impossible  to  answer  all  letters,  tics  of  the  United  States.    To  leave  him  out 

much  as  he  would  like  to  do  so.    His  friends  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  law  of  gravity, 

who  write  him  from  America,  giving  advice  He  has  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  home  af- 

as  to  what  he  should  or  should  not  do  in  fairs.      He  is  as  well   informed   to-day  of 

politics,  divide  into  two  classes :  One  believes  what  has  happened   during  his   absence   as 

the  Republican  party  is  now  in  more  or  less  most  men  who  have  remained  all  the  time 

distress;  that  it  has  fallen  upon  evil  times;  in  the  country.     Apparently  not  a  move  on 

that  the  one  man  who  could  help  it  escape  the  board  has  escaped  his  notice.    Those  who 

defeat  at  the  coming  fall  elections  is  Mr.  attempt  to  tell  him  news  undertake  a  profit- 

Roosevelt;  that  it  is  his  duty  as  a  party  man  less  task.    He  knows  it  all  already.    And  he 

to  come  to  the  rescue  and  do  all  in  his  power  is  watchful  and   alert  to  an  extraordinary 

for  the  organization  which  made  him  Presi-  degree  for  one  who  has  just  concluded   a 

dent.     The  other  holds  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  year  amassing  a  collection  of   I3,cxx)  natu- 

now  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  estimate  of  ral-history  specimens,   and   is  now  engaged 

the  American  people;  that  he  is  above  mere  upon  a  record-breaking  tour  of  Europe, 
party  politics  and  leadership;  that  he  belongs  ^^  ^^  ^^^  presidency 

to  the  whole  country,  regardless  of  parties; 

that  It  would  be  a  pain  and  disappointment  Again  writing  solely  as  an  observer,  aiid 
to  millions  of  Democrats  and  Independents  upon  my  own  responsibility,  simply  for  the 
who  admire  him  and  trust  him  if  he  were  to  purpose  of  giving  information  to  the  Ameri- 
attempt  to  pull  Republican  chestnuts  out  of  can  people,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  dispel  one  po- 
the  fire.  G)loneI  Roosevelt  has  not  intimated  litical  myth  which  long  has  been  current  in 
which  of  these  two  antagonistic  counsels  finds  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  some- 
greater  favor  in  his  eyes.  He  answers  all  in-  what  assiduously  circulated  by  interested 
quirics  with  the  statement  that  he  is  not  persons  at  Washington.  This  myth  is  to  the 
thinking  about  politics  at  this  time,  and  does  effect  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  such  a  feel- 
not  intend  to  do  so  till  he  shall  have  been  at  ing    toward    the    present    occupant   of   tbe 
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White  House  that  iinJc 

whatever  would  he  permit  the  use  (if  his 
name  as  a  rival  to  Mr.  Taft  for  the  next 
Presidency.  While  the  relations  between 
President  Taft  and  C(donel  Roosevelt  arc 
not  as  cordial  and  intimate  as  they  once  were, 
there  is  no  quarrel  between  them,  no  bitter- 
ness. But  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  were  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  aside, — 
to  announce  his  determination  to  stand  aside, 
— in  order  that  Mr.  Taft  niiyht  have  a  sec- 
ond term,  that  would  be  puttinu  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  politics.  It  would  be  a  use  of  his  in- 
fluence and  prestiiic  to  accomplish  a  certain 
end  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  And  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
policy.^the  only  policy  he  has  at  present, — 
of  political  non-interference. 

A   POLICY  OF  "  NO\-INTKRFKREN'Ci?  " 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  made 
Mr.  Taft  President.  That  is  known  to  all 
men,  excepting,  possibly,  Mr.  Taft  himself. 


For  this  interference,  this  dictatorship,  some 
called  it,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  severely  criti- 
cized. There  were  reasons  why  he  did  it. 
lliosc  reasons  no  longer  exist.  At  any  rate, 
.Mr.  Roosevelt  has  no  intention  of  again 
committing  what  many  deemed  an  error  of 
zeal.  What  his  personal  opinions  of  Mr. 
Taft  are  is  known  only  to  himself.  But  it 
is  unmistakable  that  he  feels  no  such  pride 
of  authorship  as  would  lead  him  to  demand 
of  the  country  that  it  accept  a  second  edition. 
If  the  country  wants  a  second  edition  It  will 
call  for  it.  'I'he  question  as  to  who  is  to  be 
the  next  President  is  above  and  beyond  mere 
personal  considerations,  and  it  is  above  ma- 
chine organization  and  delegations  to  con- 
ventions controlled  through  government  pat- 
ronage, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  a  straw  to 
lay  in  Mr.  Taft's  way.  He  wili  neither 
criticise  nor  defend  the  present  administra- 
tion. Wliomsocver  the  people  want  for  their 
next  President  they  will  get.  and  it  is  not  for 
any  man  to  saj-  them  nay. 


EX-HKESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    AT    THE    RUINS    CF    THE    ROMAN    FORUM 


AN   INTERNATIONAL   MEDALLIC 
EXHIBITION 


BY   A.    PIATT   ANDREW 

(Director  of  the  Mint) 


npHE    international    exhibition    of    medals 
■*       recently  held  in  New  Yoric  under  the 


The  exhibition  repeatedly  demonstrated 
vhat  in  America  might  be  easil>  overlooked, 
auspices  of  the  American  Numismatic  So-  that  good  portraiture  is  not  confined  to  the 
ciety  and  which  came  to  a  close  on  April  i  larger  arts  of  drawing  paintinjr,  and  sculp- 
was  epoch-marking  in  at  least  two  respects,  ture.  The  medals  of  Chaplain,  of  which 
As  an  exhibition  of  modern  medals  it  was  there  were  no  less  than  forty  in  the  exhibl- 
unique  in  its  variety  and 
completeness,  and  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  awakening 
of  American  appreciation 
in  a  field  of  art  hitherto 
neglected  it  was  equally 
significant.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  in  Europe 
the  opportunity  has  ever 
been  offered  to  see  so  rep- 
resentative a  collection  of 
contemporary  m  e  d  a  1 1  i  c 
work  from  all  of  the  lead- 
ing countries,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  that  this 
essentially  artistic  exhibit 
of  medals  should  have  been 
arranged  in  America, 
where,  until  recently,  the 
interest  of  numismatists  has 
been  mainly  re  voted  to  a 
meaningless  collection  of 
coins  of  rare  date,  lettering 
or  design.  Doubtless  there 
will  still  be  collectors  ready 
to  pay  thousands  of  dollars 
for  an  ordinary  silver  dol- 
lar piece  bearing  the  date 
1804,  but  the  1910  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Nu- 
mismatic Society  points  the 
way  to  an  incomparably 
more  intelligent  field  of 
activity  for  the  numismatic 
collector.  The  two  thou- 
sand or  more  medals  here 
exhibited    were    interesting 

not  because  they  bore  a  cer-  portrait  of  alphonse  de  ivnrE.   dy  c.  devbeese 

tain   word  or   beading   or 

date   but  because  thev  were  '■'^^^  designer  of  iWa  medal.  G.Deireese,  a  Belgian,  waaaBurdedthp 

date,  DUt  Dwausetney  were  ^^^^^  ^^  c.mtncmorallve  Mea-Hlst  for  mo  ror  Having  presenled  the  moat 
products  of  imaginative  ef-  ,^^,^1^1  «hlbit.  receiving  a  .-ommlnUm  fot  a  medal,  the  coat  of 
fort  and  01  technical  skill.        ^ueh  1a  not  lo  exceed  $3000) 
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KJRTRAIT   OF   MADAME    ROTY,    BY   LOUIS  O.    ROTY. 


,  ii1n:i,vii  j-Kiing  nnd  ulnifi  ha|i^^) 
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PORTRAIT    OF    MADAME    CLAUDE,    BY   J.    C.    CHAPLAIN 
(The  portraits  at  Chapliiiii   (who  died  last  jear)   hare  long 
bwn  rpcoKDlzed  as  amoDK  the  most  wonderful  products  of  mod- 
em medallk  art) 


portraiture  were  to  be  found  in 
the  exhibits  of  other  Frenchmen 
like  Roty,  the  sympathetic  por- 
trait of  M-hose  wife  is  here  repro- 
duced, and  of  Henri  Nocq,  and 
of  the  Belgian  Devreese,  who  re- 
ceived the  award  of  the  exhibi- 
tion and  whose  forceful  portrait 
of  Alphonse  de  Witte  accom- 
panies this  article,  and  of  the 
Austrians  Marschall  and 
Kautsch,  whose  vigorous  medal 
of  the  painter  Lenbach  Is  also  re- 
produced, and  of  the  English  en- 
graver Spicer-Simson,  and  of  our 
own  Victor  Brenner,  not  to  men- 
tion a  dozen  others.  Many  vis^ 
itors  who  had  not  followed  recent 
developments  in  the  medallic 
field  in  Europe  must  havtC  been 
surprised  at  the  range  of  subjects 
which  engravers  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  portray  upon  these  small 
disks  and  plaques  of  metal.  In 
the  present  exhibition  the  subjects 
ranged  from  bucolic  landscapes 
(Vernon),  glimpses  of  rocks  and 
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tion,  and  of  which  three  striking  examples, 

those    of    Madame    Claude,    the    Due    D'Au-         (Hoty  in  the  mont  famous  ot  all  moHem  medalists. 

male,  and  Charles  Gamier,  are  here  repro-  ""^  "■'"  '"  <"»«  "'  '''«  ^^"t '""""  "<"■'"'■    »  '"  ■*''<"=* 

J I . .      ■.       -      .■ ^         ■.!,     i'r_  SI   the   P'rench    Mint   In   Paris,   and    may    be  bousbt 

duced,  present   portraits    instinct    w  tn    1  te,  .^  „  ,       i  n  „    .  ,..,■  ...      .v        .    .  I^ 

,         '   *^  .      ■    !■   ■  1      ,■  1,1  "'*™  ^y  ''"'tors  at  Utile  more  than  the  coat  of  the 

cnaracter,     and     individuality.      {Numerous  metal.     Koiy  u  now  an  old  msD  and  his  Torhtog 

Other  examples  of  subtle  modeling  and  good  days  arc  ■Dbstahtiiiif  orer) 


rm 


s»n  (l.cnr.ir). 

anla)  tu  i>iirclv  ilivi.rativc  ami  iiiiri-pR'st 

ticinal    Jrsian-.      •I'lirs    IikIu.I.'.I    al,i,    t, 

ill-     sroup     ..'(     -tLlJirs     <.t     ,l,.l.ir»tic 
\iili!    animals    in    \ar\iny    aiiitinlfs    nt 


niH  ,imi:kI(:as  ki:riHir  oi-  khi-ibi  s 

,tii.li.-s  ..f  iLiuils  iSu. 


Tin-  variety  of  technitiue  displayed  among 

-  [lie  diliVrpnt  i-xliibltors  was  cgually  worthy 
1    of  iioti'.     Some  of  the  medals  \verc  worked 

-  out  In    relief  so   low  and   with   iintlines  so 
I    oWiterated  that  they  resembled  shaded  draw- 

-  in^s  or  paintiniis  rather  than  modeled  work, 


■TIIK    COMMUNICANTS."    HY   FREDERIC   VEHNON 

tiviiv    tmd    fpose    iVi.tnr    IVtt-r}.     Mam  as  iti  the  Millet-like  medals  oi  peasants  at 

Id    the    best    IVeneli    me,lals    of    this    class  w.irk  hv  Ovide  ^'eneesse;  while  others,  as  in 

.■:re  eveeiii.sl  at  the   iMeiieh   Mint.  alib.iiii;li  the  dtaniatie  liton/e  plaqia-s  of  Roche  and 

desi-nrj  111    vari.ios  en-raieis.  and  they  are  (.•a.ti|;lione.  wete  in  such  bold  relief  that  they 

•old  then'  lo  the  jenerid  poblic  at  the  nom-  «ere  hardly  m  be  told  frcmi  sculptuies. 

inal   CO.,    of   tiavf   niannlsc- 

I. ire.     N.:t::bie  a.o.ai-  tliea- 

i.     K.iivV    Kaetiio!    elriia-                    ■-■;"  \      'JsV 

oa-dalliui,     in     nirniorv     ..I                   -..,..•  ;'        ji 

I'l, -ideal    Caro.it    u  liich.  -^-  Vii    •■.  M 

ni.mnters     ; r      '  '  -.■*■•  (  .  ■      t 

I'anihron     in 

inistery  and'  srU  aiid    de-  >        \''  ' 

tin,    with   sonieibin-  of    ,!„■  '     ■  ■■ 

same    m a,    the     famn:-  ,.:  .. 

''■"iden-  !o  Wall rial.  ■■|i\j!\lLST   ■IIMK."    liV   CI.UKG    KUI- 


ihinc     the         c'>  ■','.'■•  '    ! 
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Aninriy  the  pr;ii:t  I  tinners  of  this  iniiiu»cuK'  iiiates  them;    here   was   the    illusiraior 

srf  were  representatives  of  most  of  tlie  varird  mnrily  annlous  t"  depifl  liis  story,  llirre  thr 

and    contrasting    types    familiar    in    modern  designer  contemptuous  of  rcprcseniatirm  and 

painting  and  sculpture.     Here  was  a  devutec  intermted  only    in   line,  ctibr.  and    tliyihm; 

of  facts  and  scnipuluiis  portrayer  of  details,  here  was  a  poet,  there  a  symbolisi,  yonder  a 

there  an  impressionist  who  dislikes  and  dim-  realist;   in   this  ah-ove  an    imitator  pf  (' 
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primitive,  on  the  next  wall  an  emulator  of  courage  technical  skill  in  this  important  field, 
the  classical  antique,  in  another  partition  a  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that  out 
follower  of  the  renascent  Italian.  It  is  diffi-  of  this  awakening  interest  will  grow  a  de- 
cult,  in  fact,  to  think  of  any  phase  of  mod-  mand  that  the  medals  struck  to  commemo- 
ern  art  which  was  not  represented  among  the  rate  events  and  achievements  in  our  history 
upwards  of  150  medalists  who  contributed  shall  be  better  conceived  and  better  executed 
to  the  New  York  exhibition.  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  that  our 
It  is  fortunate  that  at  last  America  is  coins,  of  which  so  many  millions  of  copies 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  medallic  are  made  which  are  handled  and  regarded 
art,  and  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that  at  by  so  many  millions  of  people,  and  of  which 
this  moment  an  intelligent,  catholic  and  gen-  so  many  examples  will  survive  centuries  after 
erous  organization  such  as  the  American  we  are  gone,  shall  more  worthily  express  our 
Numismatic  Society  is  at  hand  to  assist  in  artistic  development  and  better  typify  our 
the  development  of  appreciation  and  to  en-  national  ideals. 


A  LEADER  IN  THE  NEW  ART  OF 
NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A.  RadcIyfFe  Dugmore,  and  the  Revolution  of  the  Last  Twenty  Years  in 

Nature  Pictures 


BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


o 


iNE  day,  about  twelve  years  ago,  a  New  By  a  lucky  chance  this  publishing  house 
York  publisher  was  working  in  his  was  just  beginning  the  issue  of  an  elaborate 
office  when  the  boy  brought  in  word  that  American  natural  history;  so  the  man  and 
there  was  a  gentleman  outside  who  wished  the  opportunity  came  together  at  once.  The 
to  show  him  some  pictures.  Having  no  first  results  were  a  series  of  over  a  hundred 
understudy,  the  busy  publisher  resigned  him-  photographs  of  wild  flowers,  many  of  them 
self  with  a  groan  to  a  few  minutes  of  bore-  skillfully  colored  by  hand,  which  at  one 
dom,  which  he  resolved  to  make  very  brief  stroke  made  the  signature  of  "  A.  RadclyflFe 
indeed.  The  fresh-faced  young  Englishman  Dugmore  "  mean  a  new  kind  of  realism  in 
who  walked  in  opened  a*  portfolio  and  laid  nature  pictures  to  many  thousands  of  read- 
before  him,  not  the  hopeless  drawings  he  ers;  and  there  followed  in  succeeding  years 
feared,  but  a  batch  of  photographs  which  similar  unparalleled  presentments  of  the 
made  him  sit  up  with  an  exclamation.  For  common  wild  animals,  of  live  fish  photo- 
here  were  glimpses  of  nature  in  her  most  in-  graphed  in  the  water  (it  took  many  months 
timate  moods,  her  most  delightful  privacies,  at  Key  West  and  elsewhere  with  a  specially 
— stiflF  skunk  cabbages  and  fuzzy-stemmed  designed  aquarium  and  infinite  ingenuity  to 
hepaticas  unfolding  in  the  spring  warmth;  accomplish  these),  and  of  trees,  with  mar- 
wonder-eyed  brown  mother- thrushes  on  the  velously  detailed  identifying  views  of  leaf, 
nest,  protecting  the  precious  eggs  in  the  face  flower,  bud,  and  fruit.  In  addition,  Mr. 
of  the  intruding  camera;  spotted-breasted  Dugmore  wrote  and  illustrated  one  volume 
little  fledgling  blue-birds  in  their  inimitable  of  the  set,  "  Bird  Homes,"  and  published,  in 
poses;  earnest  warblers  and  sparrows  actual-  1902,  a  manual  of  the  new  art  which  he  had 
ly  thrusting  grasshoppers  into  the  clamorous  done  so  much  to  create,  "  Nature  and  the 
beaks  of  their  greedy  youngsters, — all  taken  Camera,"  which  is  still  a  little  classic  of  this 
with  an  artist's  sense  of  composition  and  now  widely  popular  art. 
lighting,  a  born  nature  lover's  patient  faculty  Naturally  enough,  when  this  same  firm 
of  discovery,  and  a  technical  skill  in  the  started  an  outdoor  magazine  in  1901,  Mr. 
difficult  photographic  problems  involved  Dugmore  became  connected  with  it  as  chief 
which  set  an  entirely  new  standard  for  such  photographer,  and  for  over  seven  years  he 
work.  produced   a   volume   and    quality   of   work 
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MR,    DUGMORE   IN   PURSUIT 

OF   A    HCTURE   IN   AFRICA 

poreal   way. 

advance    was 

USING    THE 

TELEPHOTO 

Then,    when    he 

made    when    the 

was  stitl  a  mere 

camera,  after  half  a  centurj's  neglect  of  the 

opportunity,  was  turned  upon  the  details  of 
the  world  al«nit  u.s. 

In  his  magazine  work  Mr.  Dugmore 
duplicated  the  experience  of  enthusia.sts  like 
.Muybridge,  whose  photographs  of  gallopinj; 
horses  had  such  a  direct  inlluence  upon  the 
artists  (compare  Frederic  Remington's 
horses,  for  instance,  with  the  thousands  of 
'■  extended  "  animals  in  the  old  Knglish 
prints,  otiierwise  so  accurate).  I  have  had 
artists  tell  nie  repeatedly  not  only  that  they 
have  found  a  mine  of  material  In  his  camera 
work,  hut  that  their  lycs  had  been  edTLcate<l 
all  over  again  to  see  postures  and  contours 


boy,  Captain  Dugmore  bought  a  sailing 
yacht  and  cruised  around  to  foreign  cotm- 
tries,  dipping  into  wild  boar  hunting  in 
one  place,  into  quiril  shooting  in  Asia 
Minor, — sometimes  giving  the  boys  brief 
schooling  at  some  port,  more  often  edu- 
cating this  son  in  the  complete  art  and 
science  of  sportsmanship.  For  instance, 
the  elaborate  arsenal  of  guns  was  Arthur's 
responsibility  at  sea,  and  if  any  one  of  the 
fifty  showed  a  speck  of  rust,  a  reminder  with 
a  ramrod  lollo\ved  like  effect  upon  cause. 
It  is  easy  to  sec  where  the  boy  got  some  of 
the  self-reliance,  the  adaptability,  die  readi- 
ness to  meet  any  emergency,  and  the  mbcd- 
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ianeous  fund  of  useful  every-day  knowledge 
which  are  so  marked  in  his  later  career. 

After  his  father's  death  an  art  instinct 
led  young  Dugmore  to  the  study  of  painting, 
and  he  came  to  America  armed  with  his 
brushes  and  the  garnerings  of  his  actively  ad- 
venturous boyhood.  In  spite  of  some  wind- 
.falls  (especially  the  sale  of  some  paintings 
made  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he 
studied  and  collected  natural  history  speci- 
mens), he  met  with  the  usual  experience  of 
the  unknown  young  artist  in  this  country, 
and  his  experiments  in  using  the  camera  were 
hardly  more  successful  until  he  fell  upon  the 
opportunity  narrated  above. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  many  other 
enthusiastic  photographers  have  done  nota- 
ble work  of  the  same  sort:  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man has  recorded  in  pictures  the  most  inter- 
esting Hamingo  and  pelican  colonies  of 
Florida;  Herbert  K.  Job,  with  admirable 
patience  and  skill,  has  shown  us  the  wiJd 
ducks  and  grebes  rtesting  in  the  Dakota 
sloughs,  the  strange  puffins  and.'  hordes  of 
gulls  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  other 
sea-fowl  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Sable; 
Finley  and  Bohlman  have  enabled  us  'to 
watch  the  whole  life  history  of  the  great 
golden  eagle  and  the  vulture,  besides  many 
other    birds   of    the    Far    West;    Julian    A, 


Dimock  has  pictured  the  egrets  and  other 
herons  of  Florida  wilds:  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Wallihan  have  recorded  the  mountain  lion 
and  deer  and  antelope  of  the  Southwest; 
Carlin  has  secured  a  remarkable  collection 
of  the  animals  of  the  Montana  mountains; 
Richard  Kearton,  in  England,  has  matched 
work  done  anywhere;  and  literally  hundreds 
of  less  famous  photographers  have  piled  up  a 
vast  collection  of  birds,  animals,  trees,  flow- 
ers, and  insects,  which,  reproduced  cheaply 
in  half-tone,  have  given  the  reading  public  a 
new  insight  into  nature's  most  secret  places. 
One  can  sit  in  a  city  room  to-day  and  see 
the  birds  and  animals  in  their  daily  wifdlifc, 
the  flowers  unfolding,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  a  short 
twenty  years  back. 

Of  course,  too,  the  marvelous  advance  in 
processes  of  cheap  reproduction  of  pheto- 
graphs  has  been  a  large  factor  in  n^tmg 
pictures  universal.  Twenty-five  years-  ago 
practically  all  the  pictures  one  saw  in  books 
and  magazines  were  printed  from  wooden 
blocks,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
expensive  (and  generally  bad!)  steel  engrav- 
ings. It  took  weeks,  sometimes  months,  to 
cut  on  wood  one  of  tfie  elaborate  full-page  re- 
productions of  paintings  such  as  formed  the 
chief  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  leading  maga- 
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ly  exact,  of  events  which 
happened  the  afternoon 
before.  It  is  almost  true 
that  the  half-tone  picture 
in  color  or  black  and 
white  is  more  important 
than  the  text  in  the  Amer- 
ican magazines,  which  cir-. 
ciilate  many  millions  of 
copies  a  month.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  has  been 
some  artistic  loss  in  this 
universalizing  process;  the 
fine  old  velvety  blacks  of 
the  best  n"ood-cuts  exist  no 
longer  in  our  books  and 
magazines ;  nor  can  they 
until  some  inventive  ge- 
nius gives  us  a  half-tone 
process  that  dispenses  with 
the  ruled  screen, — a  prob- 
icin  on  which  many  people 
are^vorking  and  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  which 
is  constantly  rumored. 

It  is  only  fair  to  put  on 
record  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dugmore  has  been  clearly 
the  leader  in  this  whole 
great  movement,  whose 
educational  influence  is 
just  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized; and,  without  mak- 
ing comparisons,  I  think  it 
will  be  clear  to  any  im- 
partial observer  that  the 
aggregate  of  his  work  can- 
not be  approached  by  that 
of  any  other  natural  pho- 
tographer. In  ten  years 
he  produced  perhaps  five 
to  ten  thousand  nega- 
tives of  this  sort,  and 
zines.  and  thcv  frequently  cost  hundreds  of    while    the     great     mass    have     never    been 
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'I'o-day  a  good  half-tone  (an  etch- 
ing p! I oto graphed  through  a  finely  ruled 
screen  on  a  copper  plate,  with  the  blank 
spaces  eaten  out  by  acid  so  as  to  leave 
the  picture  in  relief)  can  be  made  in  a  few 
hours  at  an  average  of  one-twentieth  the  cost 
of  a  wood-cut.  liven  the  carefully  re-en- 
graved half-tone  is  infinitely  more  practica-  the 
ble    than    the    old    process.      'ITie    result    is    surprise 

blazoned  large  in  every  American  home;  that  the  artist  has  about  given  up  the  gun, 
such  a  thing  as  an  unillustraied  magazine  finding  the  camera-shooting  more  difficult 
hardly  exists  to-ilay,  and  many  i>f  the  great  and  exciting.  Y'ou  will  see  a  bunch  of  wild 
daily  newspapers  put  before  us  at  breakfast  geese  caught  exactly  overhead  as  the  pho- 
admirable  halt-tone  pictures,  photographical-  lographer  fell  over  on  his  back  to  "swing 


published,  those  which  are  in  public  evi- 
dence are  a  constant  succes.sion  of  surprises. 
^'ou  will  find  a  mallard  drake  caught 
in  mid -air  so  clearly  that  it  seems  as 
If  you  ci)uld  count  his  wing-feathers,  while 
the  tremendous  swiftness  of  his  upward 
ipring  is  shown  by  the  still  visible  hollow  in 
from  which  he  rose.  It  doesn't 
after  seeing  that  picture  to  know 
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onto  them ''  with  his  camera,  with  an 
exposure  of  less  than  a  thousandth  of  a 
second.  There  are  herds  of  caribou  on  the 
Newfoundland  barrens  in  the  purple  sunset, 
making  pictures  which  would  drive  a  painter 
wild,  and  a  drinking  moose  caught  at  a  dis- 
tance of  lo  feet. 

■  Most  spectacular  of  all  are  the  salmon- 
fishing  scenes,  with  a  large,  clear  image  of 
the  silver  fish  3  feet  in  the  air,  in  alt  sorts 
of  incredible  attitudes,  with  the  pool,  the 
salmon,  the  line,  the  rod,  and  the  fisherman 
all  in  .the  picture.  And  if  you  know  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  glass  plates  and  a 
camera  outfit  into  Newfoundland  wilds,  the 
maddening  pest  of  the  attacking  black  flies, 
the  interminable  waits  when  the  salmon  will 
not  rise,  the  slim  chance  of  having  the  neces- 
sary sunlight  when  a  lively  fish  does  take  the 
By,  the  problem  of  getting  out  into  the  water 
*ith  the  camera  in  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
instant,  the  lightning-like  adjustments  re- 
qulittl  when  the  frenzied  salmon  hurls  him- 
self aloft  in  an  unexpected  spot, — and  one 
must  decide  the  distance,  and  aim,  and  focus, 
and  work  the  shutter  before  he  hits  the  water 


again;  and  then  if  you  realize  that  with  all 
the  expertness  in  the  world  you  must  make 
a  hundred  such  exposures  to  get  half  a  dozen 
real  "  show  "  pictures,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  these  and  getting  them  home  safe  is 
a  maddeningly  difficult  operation  in  itself, — 
why,  then,  you  may  begin  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  photographs  so  lavishly  spread 
abroad  for  your  entertainment. 

Of  course  such  work  calls  for  an  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
skill;  but  many  men  M'ho  have  this  have  not 
equaled  Mr.  Dugmore's  achievements  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  certain  sporting  en- 
thusiasm. One  must  have  in  addition  all 
the  qualities  and  experience  that  go  to  make 
a  successful  fisherman  or  hunter  or  natural- 
ist, and  it  is  just  that  last  turn  of  the  screw 
to  tense  nerves  given  by  this  indomitable  ab- 
sorption which  makes  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  I  have  seen  Dugmore 
seat  himself  on  a  rock  beneath  a  torrential 
waterfall,  devoured  by  black  flies,  waiting 
for  half  an  hour  to  get  a  chance  through  the 
"  smother  "  at  a  salmon  as  he  launched  him- 
self vainly  upward  at  the  30-foot  wall  of 
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A   HERD   OF   NEWFOUNDLAND   CARIBOU    SPLASHING   AWAY   FROM   THE    PHOTOGRAPHER 


water, — anJ  a  more 
be  hard  to  imagine. 


e-racking  job  would        Eighteen  months  ago  Mr.  Dugmore  got 
the  chance  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming 
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for  years,  and  from  November,  1908,  to  June 
of  last  year  he  traveled  through  the  sports- 
man's happy  hunting-ground  of  British  East 
Africa,  using  hfs  acquired  skill  upon  the  big 
game  of  tliat  region.  The  fruits  of  this  trip* 
arc  an  elaboratejtfR^  volume,  "  Camera  Ad- 
ventures in  ttei^rican  Wilds,"  where  again 
he  hss  .clearly  "Surpassed  all  his  competitors. 
TheJ^nioiiS-^cfurcs  secured  by  Schillings, 
1^»^}>IS  *^St  outfit,  seem  poor  and  thin  be- 
s)(Jc  these  leiilly  epoch-making  views  of  lions 
coming,  tb  their  own  kill  at  night,  of  charg- 
ing- rjllnoceros  photographed  head-on  at  a 
A'lfttintc-oi  14  yards,  and  of  all  the  other 
■forms.vof  wild  life  with  which  this  country 
stili  swarms.  The  nerve  and  coolness  ex- 
hibuted  jn  securing  these  portraits  of  danger- 
AaWbeaSts  and  the  immense  technical  skill 
'disftlayed  give  real  fascination  to  the  book ; 
,amf  it"  IS  hd- wonder  that  the  photographs  and 
the  artist's  lectures  with  lantern  slides  have 
created  a  veritable  sensation  among  scientists, 
;$of^men,  and  the  public  in  general.  As  he 
-AntAitt,'  he  went  with  the  idea  of  shooting 
hotlring,  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  cases 
(wJicre  the  choice  was  between  his  own  life 
'flr'that  of  a  lion  or  rhinoceros)  that  his  trip 


resulted  in  any  killing  whatsoever.  This  re- 
solve caused  some  rather  tense  situations:  on 
one  occasion  a  charging  rhinoceros  refused  to 
turn,  in  spite  of  receiving  various  loads  of 
shot  and  revolver  balls  all  the  way  from  sixty 
yards'  distance  down  to  less  than  fifteen 
yards, — when  his  portrait  was  secured.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  big  Masai  guide,  who 
drove  a  spear  into  the  animal,  the  adventur- 
ous photographer  would  probably  never  have 
had  a  chance  to  sho\v  his  record-making  pic- 
ture. At  another  time,  after  a  long  stalk  of 
a  lion,  he  found  that  two  other  lions  were 
stalking  him!  And  in  a  single  night,  shel- 
tered only  by  a  little  structure  of  thorn 
bushes,  he  made  flashlight  photographs  of 
twelve  lions  coming  to  feed  a  few  yards 
away.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London  at  once  recognized  the  achievement 
by  making  Mr.  Dugmore  a  F.R.G.S. 

This  is  his  most  ambitious  work  to  date, 
but  he  is  already  thinking  of  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  planning  a  trip  to  India  and  a  re- 
turn to  other  seaions  of  Africa.  So  wc  may 
expect  further  accomplishment  in  a  career 
which  has  already  been  notable  in  a  new  field 
of  endeavor  for  a  man  still  under  forty. 


A  CENTER  OF  PAN-AMERICANISM 


A  FULL  centiir}-  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
republics  of  Latin-America  began  that 
series  of  revolutions  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New 
World.  Becinninji  in  the  year  1810,  the 
tires  of  revolt  soon  spread  from  Argentina 
to  Mexico,  until  within  less  than  a  decade  a 
whole  chain  of  new  nations  had  been  born, 
extending  from  near  the  Antarctic  Circle 
northward  ti)  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States. 

This  year,  again  beginning  with  Argen- 
tina and  continuing  northward  to  Mexico, 
the  Latin- American  republics  are  celebrating 
the  first  century  of  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent nations.  All  of  Pan-America, 
whether  the  tongue  be  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
or  Knglish,  joins  in  the  celebration. 

In  her  splendid  modern  capital  Huenos 
Aires,  the  second  largest  Latin  city  of  the 
world,  Argentina  will  inaugurate  during  the 
present  month  an  extensive  exposition,  show- 
ing on  a  grand  scale  the  progress  of  a  con- 
tinent for  a  century  in  transportation  and 
the  other  industrial  arts.  Later.  Chile,  in 
her  capital  Santiago,  will  open  to  all  Amer- 
ica the  doors  of  an  exposition  of  fine  arts. 

In  mid-summer  there  will  assemble  in  the 
Argentine  capital    more   than    one    hundred 


delegates  from  the  twenty-one  independent 
nations  of  the  American  hemisphere  to  the 
fourth  Pan-American  Conference.  Many 
able  statesmen  and  diplomats  will  participate 
in  this  conference.  The  United  States  will 
be  fittingly  represented  by  men  of  not  only 
national  but  international  reputation.  Thus 
the  completion  of  the  first  century  of  nation- 
hood finds  a  noble  spirit  of  international  and 
intercontinental  fraternity  animating  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Pan- 
American  idea,  for  so  many  years  merely  a 
dim  abstraction,  has  at  last  acquired  a  vital 
meaning  to  all  who  in  the  continental  sense 
bear  the  name  American,  Four  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
made  his  memorable  tour  of  Latin -America, 
he  found  a  surprising  unanimity  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Pan-American  ideal  and  ^  in- 
creasing cordiality  in  the  relations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  South  and  Central  America,  The 
influences  of  education  and  commerce  arc 
drawing  together  all  these  peoples.  Even 
as  we  write  these  words,  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina are  celebrating  the  passage  through  the' 
Andean  tunnel  of  the  first  train  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago,  This  triumph  of 
engineering  skill  must  inevitably  bring  the 
two  peoples  closer  together  and  emphasize 
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the  solemn  agreement  they  made  some  years 
ago,  when,  at  the  dedication  of  the  famous 
statue  "  The  Christ  of  the  Andes,"  the  two 
nations  swore  to  maintain  everlasting  peace. 

For  twenty  years  the  idea  of  a  common 
American  destiny  and  fraternal  relationship 
has  been  fostered  and  guided  by  a  voluntary 
union  known  as  the  International  Dureau  of 
the  American  Republics.  This  Pan-Ameri- 
can Bureau,  as  it  was  originally  called,  the 
concrete  result  of  the  first  international 
American  conference,  held  in  Washington 
in  the  year  1890,  has  come  to  clearly  repre- 
sent the  ideas  and  desires  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  living  under  twenty- 
one  different  national  names,  to  establish  and 
maintain  among  themselves  and  their  respec- 
tive governments  cordial  friendship,  ever- 
lasting peace,  and  more  profitable  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse. 

Established  when  the  suspicions  of  the  re- 
publics of  the  southern  continent  had  begun 
to  take  definite  form  against  the  alleged  im- 
perialistic designs,  of  the  English-speaking 
North  American  republic,  this  voluntary 
union  has  come  to  stand  for  equality  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  American  hemisphere, 

for  fraternity,  common  understanding,  and  ington.  With  impressive  ceremonies,  in 
peace.  It  has  gone  a  great  way  toward  jus-  which  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
tifying,  demonstrating,  and  making  intel-  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  most  emi- 
ligible  to  the  world  the  real  spirit  of  the  nent  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the  two 
Monroe  Doctrine,  continents  participated,  the  future  home  of 

Last  month   the  most  important  event  in    the  Bureau  was  dedicated.     This  building,  a 
the  history  of  the  Bureau  occurred  in  Wash-    splendid  marble  palace,  made  possible  chiefly 
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through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  with  generous  contributions  from 
all  the  nations  represented  in  the  Bureau,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  embodying  in  its 
form  and  decorations  many  of  those  historic 
concepts  and  artistic  ideals  that  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  the  Latin -American  heart.  A 
typical  patio  forms  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  it  is  an  artistic  fountain  modeled 
on  the  lines  of  Aztec  sculpture.  Statuary 
and  interior  decorations  represent  typical 
scenes  in  the  history  of  North  and  South 
American  nations.  The  whole  artistic  effect 
is  Latin- American.  There  is,  besides  the 
libraries  and  reading  rooms,  a  fine  Hall  of 
the  American  Republics,  in  which  future  in- 
ternational conferences  and  other  important 
diplomatic  gatherings  will  be  held.  It  is 
certain  to  become  the  center  of  Pan-Ameri- 
can ideas,  and  to  remain  a  visual,  tangible 
evidence  that  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  attained  a 
common  understanding  and  are  working  for 
continental  fraternity  and  peace. 

As  a  distributing  center  for  information  of 
every  conceivable  kind  to   the   governments 


and  peoples  represented,  through  its  library, 
its  special  publications,  and  its  handsomely 
illustrated,  excellently  edited  periodical,  the 
Bulletin,  the  Bureau  has  rendered  a  great 
service  in  binding  closer  the  relations  between 
the  republics  and  in  helping  to  formulate  a 
strong  Pan-American  public  opinion. 

The  Bureau  is  governed  by  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  all  the  nations  having  part 
in  its  work  and  is  supported  by  their  con- 
tributions. The  American  Secretary  of  State 
is  always  the  chairman  of  the  board.  For 
the  past  three  years  it  has  been  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  a  diplomat 
and  administrator  who  has  been  tried  and 
proven  by  more  than  one  difficult  public  task 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  to  Mr.  Barrett's  ability,  vigor,  and  far- 
sighted  management  that  the  Bureau  chiefly 
owes  its  present  efficiency.  He  has  ,been 
more  than  an  administrator ;  thanlcs  in  a 
large  measure  to  his  far-seeing  imagination 
and  patient  diplomacy,  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  has  become  the  medium 
through  which  is  made  known  the  common 
ideals  of  the  American  continent. 
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BY  ALBERT  HALE 

IDr.   Hale   is   iinusuaMy  well  equipped  lo   prepare   tlie    fullf 
Spanish  and   Spanish -American  conditions   at  ^rst    liand    for   yi 
Americans "    and    "  A    Practical    Gui<lc    lo    Latin-America,"    Have 
authorities   in"  Latin-America,   as  well  as   in   the   United   States.      Hi 
graphical    Society   of   Rio    de   Janeiro    and    special    compiler    of 


IS  article.     He   has   studied 

His   Ijcoks,    "The    South 

come    to    he    recognized    as 

member  of   the  Gw- 

hc    International    Bureau   of 


the  American  'liepuhlics.  This  article  was  written  in  Guatemala  City,  Gnatem; 
March,  while  Dr.  Hale  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  recent  Central  American  Sanitary 
Conference,  at  which  he  represented  the  International  Bureau.  Dr.  Hale  is  a  physician  of 
wide  reputation. — The  Editor.] 


IN  1810  the  South  American  colonies  of 
*  Spain  resolved  to  be  free  from  European 
domination.  They  were  fired  by  the  passion 
of  the  French  revolution ;  they  were  inspired 
by  the  successful  example  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  with  one  ac- 
cord, almost  miraculous  it  would  seem,  the 
flame  of  independence  burst  out  in  Venezuela 
to  the  north  and  in  Argentina  to  the  south. 
with  no  cable  or  wireless  or  even  fast  mail 
steamers  to  bring  the  leaders  in  touch  with 
one  another.  This  flame  had  touched  Ecua- 
dor the  year  before;  what  is  now  Colombia 
had  had  an  uprising  in  Bogota;  discontent 
had  led  to  violence  in  Bolivia  and  Chile, 
but  they  had  not  provoked  a  successful  revo- 
lution. Just  as  in  the  United  States  it  re- 
quired the  injustice  against  New  England 
and  the  genius  of  George  Washington  to 
transmute  ambition  into  success,  so  the  love 
for  liberty   in   South   America   required   the 


fervent  enthusiasm  of  Bolivar  and  the  per- 
sistent heroism  of  San  Martin  to  carry  it 
into  practical  results. 

Every  schoolboy  in  the  United  States 
knows  the  material  condition  of  his  countrj- 
in  1776,  .Then  only  a  small  fringe  of  land 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  had  been  explored 
and  occupied ;  the  West  was  a  wilderness, 
not  yet  studied  or  understood,  and  indefinite- 
ly claimed  by  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  schoolboy  knows,  too,  how  this  vait 
region  was  gradually  settled  by  the  new  na- 
tion:  how  the  West  became  civilized,  and. 
finally,  after  struggles  of  many  kinds,  was 
brought  into  the  Union  and  is  to-day  part 
and  parcel  of  it. 

Probably  this  same  schoolboy  does  not  re- 
member so  distinctly  the  disastrous  panic  of 
1837-  There  was  nothing  glorious  about 
that,  but  the  episode  gave  opportunity  for  the 
wiseacres  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  decry 
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any  effort  by  the  nation  to  develop  westward.  ■ 
They  prophcsieii  bankruptcy ;  they  knew  that 
civih'zatKin  could  never  cross  the  AHcKhanies, 
and  they  laughed  at  the  folly  ot  those  who 


i-estcd  ; 
z  Indian 


'  thi 


ilroads  or  lands  whe 
I  chasinf;  buffaloes.  Chi- 
Denvtr,  and  San   Fran- 
witnesses  of  the  short- 
ijf  such  patriots.     Lwik  at 


■  have  acamiplished  within  s 

A  CENTIRY  OF  SOUTH    AMERIC. 


South  .America  as  v 
conquered  her  wilderii 
lies  of  that  wonderful 
to  cclchrati-  tlie 
tion  of  indi'pcndeni 
indfcd  can  Ixj 


II  has  in  many  ways 
5,  and  all  ten  repub- 
intincnt  have  a  richt 
iai  of  their  declara- 
in  1910,  because  they 
they,  too.  hai'c  been 
actiiatcii  by  the  restless  spirit  of  American- 
ism. Brazil  inu.'it  not  be  omitted  from  any 
tale  cif  pro^jress,  for  she  also  has  ("one  a  long 
■.*ay  toward  opening  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try to  twentieth-century  civilization.  There- 
lore,  taking  South  America  as  a  whole,  it  is 
worth  while  to  e,\amine  the  residts  of  one 
humlred  years  of  frec.lom. 

In  iHio  there  wa-s,  of  course,  no  railroad 
or  stcamlviat  in  all  South  America:  but  in 
i8si,  just  as  the  Michigan  Southern  was 
tijihtiiif;  to  enter  the  city  of  Chicagr),  th^ 
fir-t  railroad  was  buiit  in  Chile,  and  plans 
were  actuailv  made  to  carrv  it  across  the 
Andes.     In  iSsl.  Brazil  had  a  railway  open 


to  traffic,  and  Argentina  was  begiiinuig  to 
push  the  line,  operated  in  1853,  inddiniteljr 
across  her  limitless  prairies.  There  is  now 
no  republic  in  South  America  without  at 
least  one  railroad,  and  some  of  the  work  done 
on  tliem  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
uhole  world  for  the  marvelous  engineering 
problems  s<dved  in  their  construction.  Ac- 
tual mileage  of  road  does  not,  however,  tell 
the  story  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Although  there  are  only  37,000  miles  of 
railway  in  the  whole  continent,  and  one  at 
least  of  our  States  can  show  that  many,  but 
these  few  threads  of  modern  industrial  life 
have  revolutionized  travel  on  the  southern 
c<intinent  and  given  access  to  as  much  useful 
territory  as  100,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  States.  Take,  for  instance,  the  one- 
time mysterious  city  of  La  Paz,  the  active 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  Its  alti- 
tude is  i2..i(H)  feet;  it  was  formerly  »i  hidden 
as  La.ssa  in  l"ibet.  and  the  traveler  was  lost 
for  weeks  «ho  Hared  to  climb  the  rocky 
barriers  beyond  which  it  lay.  But  to-day 
two  railways  carry  passengers  from  the  west 
coast  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  to  this 
[otty  interior:  a  third  line  is  pushing  north- 
ward from  the  frontier  of  Chile  to  bring 
La  Paz  closer  yet  to  the  Pacific,  while  a 
fourth  road,  advancing  from  Argentina,  will 
soon  .place  ibe  city  within  1500  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard, — a  miracle  so  marvelous 
a^  our  first   road   to  cross  the  Rockies,  but 
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performed  so  quietly  that  it  is  accepted 
without  comment  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 
Quito  in  Ecuador,  another  stronghold  of 
the  aborigines,  is  now  only  six  days  from 
Panama,  for  the  railway  fills  the  gap  in 
transportation  which  lately  could  be  over- 
come only  by  a  week's  travel  over  hazard- 
o.us  paths  on  the  patient  mule.  Bogota  in 
Colombia  is  reached  in  a  day  from  the  Mag- 
dalena  River,  and  before  the  year  is  for- 
gotten Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  five  days  by 
steamer  up  the  river  Parana,  will  be  linked 
to  Buenos  Aires  by  hands  of  steel. 


These  are  the  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments in  railroad  building.  The  ordinary 
lines  demonstrate  an  activity  equaled  only 
by  our  pioneer  extension  at  home.  Look  at 
the  Argentine  Republic,  with'  nearly  ili.txx) 
miles  of  railway,  the  country  literally  grid- 
ironed  with  lines  reaching  out  into  what  a 
generation  ago  was  a  veritable  wilderness. 
Into  the  northeast  a  line  runs  through  the  for- 
ests, with  ultimate  destination  at  the  Brazil- 
ian  frontier;  toward  the   north,   paralleling 


the  .  River  Plate,  are  splendid  systems  ot 
transportation  tappin;;  the  rich  agricultural 
regions  beyond  Rosario,  the  focal  point  in 
Argentina,  like  Chicago  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  northwest.  Toward  the  west 
passenger  and  freight  trains  go  back  and 
forth  to  the  edge  of  the  Chilean  Andes  as 
regularly  as  between  St.  Paul  and  Seattle, 
while  toward  the  southwest,  even  beyond 
Bahia  Blanca.  the  settlements  and  their  con- 
sequent productive  energj-  demand  more 
facilities  than  can  be  supplied.  Brazil  has 
different  problems  to  face,  because  her  in- 
terior, unlike  that  of  Argentina,  lies  on 
higher  levels  behind  the  mountain  ridge  that 
outlines  her  coast;  but  the  republic  of  Brazil, 
not  content  with  short  lines  from  the  sea- 
ports, lias  constructed  a  magnificent  railway 
into  the  heart  of  Minas  Geracs,  the  Texas  of 
the  nation,  and  has  encouraged  contractors 
to  build  to  the  south  an  American  railroad 
through  the  almost  virgin  country  of  Parana 
and  Santa  Catarina,  which  is  intended  to 
make  the  government  independent  of  traffic 
and  travel  by  water.  Chile  has  ambitions  to 
complete  her  interior  lines,  so  that,  in  addi- 
tion   to    the   growing  commerce    developing 
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of  independence  is,  how- 
ever, the  piercing  of  the 
Andes  hy  a  tunnel  at  an 
altitude  of  iO,ocK>  feet. 
To-day  tKis  dream  of  the 
old  empire  builders  of  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  No 
lonjrer  will  it  be  necessary 
ro  climb  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  in  order  to 
pa^«  across  the  continent; 
no  loniier  will  the  traveler 
who  must  make  the  jour- 
ney be  told  that  between 
May  and  November  his 
(inly  route  lies  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  a 
stormy  and  disheartening 
voyage  of  ten  days..  The 
tunnei  is  now  open  and 
through  local  production  and  consumption  ilie  remaining  work  is  simple  cnou|^.  It  is 
between  tlie  natural  divisions  of  the  coun-  planned  to  have  the  line  of  communioidon 
try,  she  may  be  entire  mistress  of  her  narrow  completed  by  May  25,  1910,  so  as  on  that 
inland  valleys,  which  have  hitherto  been  at  date  to  celebrate  appropriately  the  centenary  . 
the  mercy  of  the  unprotected  water-front,  of  the  natal  day  of  independence  in  South 
The  other  republics  can  show  results  and  America.  A  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  tun- 
projects  quite  comparable  to  those  of  the  nel  appears  on  the  opposite  page.  It  wa* 
larger  countries.  opened  on  April  5. 

t  of  the  century        The  development  of  the  railway  in  South 
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America  is  a  fascinat- 
ing subject  and  shoiiKl 
be  closely  studied  by 
those  who  i 


the  \ 


H.kr 


ful    changes 
place   thmujrhi 
worJd.    hahv  . 
ries  with  it  the  help 
ful 


the 


lizati< 


lid 


merce.      '!  hat    l^oiitli 
America  has   priiHtc.i 
bv  all  that  is  best  in 
modern   life,   there- 
fore, cannot  be  doubt- 
ed by  those  who  know 
the  characteristics  of 
the  progress  in   those 
republics    during    the 
last  fifty  years.     Al- 
most all  of  their  com- 
merce is  oversea,  for 
their  products  are  of 
the   riches  so  bounti- 
fully given  them  by  a 
kind  Nature,  and  they 
have    therefore    been 
obliged  to  import  for 
their  own   immediate 
needs  the  more  com- 
plicated output  of 
Old    World    machin- 
c'rj'.      But    there    has 
been  no  lack  of  steam- 
ship connection   with 
Europe,  at  least  to  ac- 
commodate   this    nor- 
mal exchange  of  goods.      English,  German,    thi 
French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  lines    mt 
ply  regularly  to  the  great  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  South   America;   with   almost 
equal   frequency  other  lines  under  the  same 
Hags  continue  the  journey  to  the  west  coast 
and  gather  the  riches  of  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia. 
and    Ecuador    for    hume   consumption,    but, 
alas!  the  Stars  arid  Stripes  of  our  own  country 
are  seldom  seen,  and  much  of  the  trade  tha' 
should  belong  to  us  has  escaped  becausi 


during  the  last  generatior 


as  been  a  steady  expansion  in  the  ship- 
f  natural  products  and  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  goods.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  however,  this  growth  has  in  some  in- 
stances increased  over  iO(i  per  cent.,  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  vessels  ti) 
carry  it.  The  world  could  nut  to-day  ad- 
vance a  step  without  the  rubber  of  Brazil, 
the  nitrate  of  Chile,  the  tin  of  Bolivia,  the 
cacao  of  Ecuador,  the  cupper  of  Peru,  the 
quebracho  of  Paraguay,  the  chilled  meats  of 
dwindled    to   nothing    the  River  Plate,  or  the  wheat,  the 
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the  wool  of  Argentina.  Europe  is  practically 
dependent  upon  these  staples  for  the  materia! 
well-being  of  her  people.  Brazil  deliver; 
This  foreign  commerce  of  South  America  annually  Sbo.ooo.OOO  and  more  of  rubber 
is  indeed  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  century  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  world;  the  $50.- 
just  opening.  Since  the  construction  of  the  (xxj.OOO  of  nitrates  of  Chile  fertilizes  half  a 
first  railway  in  Chile,  and  from  the  time  the  continent,  and  the  people  of  Texas,  without 
first  steamer  touched  at  a  port  in  Argentina,    knowing  it,  are  wearing  some  of  the  export 
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of  Argentine  wool   in   their  clothinE  or  of 
her  hides  in  their  boots  pnd  shoes. 

Statistics  of  this  character  are.  however, 
bewildering,  because  the  figures  become  so 
large  and  convey  an  iilea  only  to  the  expert. 
They  belong  rather  in  trade  and  technical 
journals.  The  complaint  can  also  be  justly 
made  that  mere  crude  and  material  growth 
is  no  sincere  guide  to  the  progress  of  any 
continent  or  any  republic.  It  is  always  the 
foundation  of  a  nation,  nevertheless,  and 
civilization  cannot  be  estimated  without 
it.  Hut  there  is  another  gauge  which  is 
familiar  in  the  United  States,  and  one  which 
applies  only  to  the  newer  lands  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  This  test  is  that  <if  immi- 
gration from  the  crowded  Old  World  into 
the  new.  There  is  no  emigration  to  Asia: 
Africa,  although  sparsely  populated,  attracts 
no  settlers  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
word;  in  spite  of  the  urginps  and  even  com- 
mands of  (lermany  her  Kamarun  is  still 
empty;  the  early  trcclc  of  the  Hoer  is  not 
imitated  by  either  Dutch  or  English  farmer, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  lill  up  but  slow- 
ly, and  then  chiefly  .with  migration  almost 
altogether  from  the  British  Isles.  South 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  within  re- 
cent years  become  in  manj-  ways  a  rival  to 
the  United  States  in  the  attractions  offered 


there  to  the  crowded  and  dispirited  classes 
of  Europe.  Even  those  republics  along  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes  which  had  a  prehiswric 
settlement,  like  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and 
Colombia,  have  vacant  lands  into  which  die 
Old  World  farmer  is  pushing  his  way; 
others,  like  Vene/.uela  and  the  northern 
areas  of  Brazil,  had  introduced  the  negro 
as  the  laborer,  and,  being  tropical  as  well, 
fmd  that  foreign  blood  comes  in  slowly,  al- 
though their  vacant  spaces  will  soon  be 
peopled  when  their  riches  are  better  known. 
The  startling  facts  of  immigration- arc  there- 
fore in  Brazil  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
west  and  south;  in  Uruguay,  in  Chile,  and 
especially  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
is  the  Paradise  of  the  foreij;ner. 

Brazil  in  one  year  received  about  lOO,tXX> 
immigrants,  Uruguay  absorbed  40,000  to 
60,000.  Chile  has  immense  numbers  of  .Ger- 
mans filling  up  the  southern  section  of  the 
country,  and  many  towns  south  of  the 
beautiful  longitudinal  valley  are  as  com- 
pletely German  as  similar  towns  in  Wi»- 
consin.  In  Brazil  there  are  1, 000,000 
Italian  settlers  in  the  State  of  Minas  Gerate, 
where  much  of  the  coffee  is  grown,  but  in 
addition  this  state  has  abundant  unocoipied 
land,  which  is  distributed  to  the  new-oonier 
for  home  building.     Sao   Paulo,  the  ridieit 
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s  often 


state  in  Brazil,  has  many  more  Italians  and  tougher  native  saucho.     Argentina  h 

Germans,  but  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  received    over    200,000   immigrants    a    year. 

Sul,  together  with  the  less  thickly  populated  l"hese    come    from    Spain,    Italy,    Pi>rt\igal, 

States  of    Parana   and    Santa   Catarina,   are  Germany,  Austria,  or  even  Syria,  in  ever-In- 

sometimes  called  Little  Germany,  so  thickly  creasing  numbers.     Some  of  them  go   hack 

strewn  are  the  villages  of  the  500,000  Ger-  to  their  own  land  after  a  year's  '.vork  in  the 

man   colonists.      In    Uruguay   much   of   the  hariest  fields,  but  very  many  remain  pentia- 

farm  labor  is  done  by  Italians,  who  take  to  nently  to  occupy  and  develop  with  Kuropean 

agriculture,  leaving  the  cattle  industry  to  the  thrift  the  outlying  acres  towards  which  the 
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r    raiiriJiids    arc    stri'tdiinf;. 


conquest,  to  be  the  life  of 
the  industrial  development 
that  has  characterized  South 
America  during  recent 


South  America  has  not 
advanced  «-iih  such  star- 
tling rapiditj'  in  the  pro- 
ductive arts  as  has  North 
America,  but  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century  shows 
results  of  which  these  coun- 
tries mar  well  be  proud. 
Factories  of  modem  struc- 
ture, turning  out  machine 
goods  of  most,  diverse  diar- 
acter,  can  be  found  in  cvciy 
if  the  continent.     Brazil  is  to-day 


of  reducing    her    importation    of    cotton    cloth 

colonies  founded  by  the  self-interest  or  phi-  by    the    utilization,    close    to    the    fields,    of 

lanthropy    of    European    men    of   affairs    or  her  wonderful  resources  of  raw  cotton f  the. 

theorists.       Banin    Hirsch    has    successfully  exportation    of    the    finished    woods    of    the 

established    in    comm\inity    existence   several  hardly  penetrated  forests  is  becoming  an  in- 

colonies  oT  his  otherwise   helpless   proteges,  dustry  from  many  a  seaport;  and  the  millions 

Of  the  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  ot  head  of  live  stock,  spread  from  the  south 

is  about  the  total  Argentina  may  report  in  of  Chile  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  arc  supplying 

a  census  at  the  end  of  her  hundred  years  of  the  raw  material  for  factories  of  beef  extract, 

independence,    more    than    one-half    are    of  of  chilled  meats,  of  chemical  by-products,  of 

South  European  origin;  many  of  these  have  shoes,    clothing    and    the    higher    grades   of 

arrived  within  the  last  two  generations,  but  textiles,        Buenos     Aires     alone     numbers 

all  have  found  homes  in  a  new  land,  and  are  factories  by  the  thousands,  and  in  this  Paris 
proud  ti)  enroll  themselves 
s  of  an  American 


republic.  They  form  good 
citizens,  too.  They  may 
bring  with  them  on  occa- 
sions useless  ideas  of  econ- 
omy, or  wild  notions  of 
socialistic  emancipation,  but 
they  are  settlers,  home  build- 
ers, anchoring  themselves 
as  securely  in  South  Amer- 
ica as  their  confreres  from 
the  same  shores  or  others 
fnnii  more  northetn  coun- 
tries of  Europe  become 
rooted  in  the  United  States. 
These  millions  of  energetic 
and  productive  immigrants 
in  the  various  republics 
created  by  the  stru^lc  for 
liberty  one  hundred  years 
ago  are  acknowledged,  even 
by  the  older  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
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of  America  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of 
daily  need  which  is  not  manufactured  at 
home,  although  the  finer  qualities  are  still 
brought  in  from  abroad. 

MODERNITY   OF    LATIN-AMERICAN    CITIES 

The  international  exhibition  to  be  held 
this  year  in  Buenos  Aires,  capital  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  in  commemoration  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  declaration, 
is  modestly  called  a  Railway  and  Trans- 
portation E.xhibit.  Ihis  is  not  a  broad 
enough  term,  although  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  ever>-- 
thing  that  rightly  pertains  to  industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  active  manifestations  of 
modern  life.  Consequently  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  appropriate  display  of  any 
feature  of  material  civilization.  The  traveler 
will  find  a  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  this  summer, 
on  that  account,  well  worth  the  novel  ex- 
perience of  steaming  south  across  the  equator 
instead  of  east  to  the  better  knon-n  capitals 
of  Europe.  He  will  find  accommodations 
quite  BS  comfortable  as  those  offered  by 
tnmsatlantic  liners,  but  in  vessels  of  lesser 
Speed ;  he  will  be  astonishet!  at  the  activity 
of  Ac  ports  passed  in  the  journey,  but  most 
of  all  will  he  wonder  at  the  material  beauty 
and  industrial  energy  of  the  city  in  which  the 
expOMticMi  is  to  be  held. 

The  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  will 
have  its  own  exhibit,  but  this  will  not  take 


into  account  the  indescribable  a 
of  the  largest  city  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Here  alone  is  an  object-lesson  of 
the  progress  and  accomplishment  of  South 
America.  The  business  and  social  life  there 
is  equaled  only  bv  that  of  London,  Paris,  or 
New  Yorlc.  The  luxury  and  display  are  ex- 
ceeded not  even  by  these  capitals.  But  what 
is  seen  in  the  metropolis  of  Argentina  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  astonishment  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  for  the  first  time  becomes  really 
interested  in  our  sister  conrinept.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  exhibition  for  illustration  of 
the  development  of  genuine  civilization  in 
these  cities  of  South  America,  but  in  their 
way  they  express  even  better  perhaps  than 
railways  and  transportation  all  that  is  to  the 
credit  of  these  ten  republics  celebrating  a 
natal  day.  Manaos,  looo  miles  up  the 
Amazon,  is  as  modern  as  Kansas  City.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  the  traveler  on  the  nay 
down  must  pass,  with  its  magnificent 
Avenida  Central,  its  beautiful  harbor  just 
Hearing  completion  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000, 
can  put  to  the  blush  many  a  city  of  the  Old 
or  the  New  World  for  the  excellence  of  its 
civic  progress.  If  this  traveler  is  wise,  he 
will  not  be  content  with  the  exhibition  alone, 
but  will  cross  the  Andes  and  Icam  further 
lessons  from  such  cities  as  Santiago  and 
\'alparaiso  in  Chile,  and  Lima  in  Peru. 
They  all  manifest  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth 
centur>'  with  as  m:!ch  vigor  as  our  cities  dis- 
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ever  lived  in  touch  with 
it  enthusiastically  ac- 
tnowledfEes,  and  out  of 
the  poetry  of  their  nature, 
wliicli  is  still  a  ven-  vital 
fiirce,  has  grown  an  ad- 
miration for  education  . 
wliicii  is  to-day  findini; 
practical  expression  in  the 
school  system  of  all  coun- 
tries, in  most  ■  republic.) 
education  is  compulsory. 
and  tlioii);h  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  enforced,  yet  one  s- 
admiration  cannot  be 
withheld  at  the  worthy 
state  of  the  child's  present 
culture,  compared  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago. 
In  the  matter  of  higher 
education,  such  as  marks 
the  general  culture  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  social 
life  of  any  capital,  the 
attainments  of  their 
play,  and  as  a  rule  they  arc  far  more  beauti-  lawyers,  their  physicians,  and  their  public 
ful,  surprising  as  the  statement  may  appear  men,  bear  witness  that  we  could  often 
to  the  untraveled  North  American,  emulate   them    to   advantage.     This   subtle 

these  material  advances  do  not  cover    combination  of  art  and  manners  has  resulted 


ill  that  Smith  America  has  to  show  for  her- 
ell  at  the  end  of  her  first  century  of  repiibli- 
an  life.  l"wo  important  elements  on  the 
ntellcciiial  side  strengthen  the  respect  which 
ve  cjf  North  America  must  jiistiv  pav 
isier  nations.     Out  of  thi  '        '' 

character,  which  evi 


Lati 


likewise  in  a  growing  loi'e  for  the  principles 
of  arbitration.  Let  not  the  scoffer  who  re- 
tains the  comic-opera  tradition  of  revolutions 
have  the  onlj'  word.  South  America  ha* 
recently  shown  a  tendency  almost  without 
of  the  parallel  to  submit  international  differences 
who  has   to   impartial   courts  of   law.     The   famous 
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Acre  dispute  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  in 
which  the  latter  rehnquished  a  huge  terri- 
tory to  the  former  on  payment  of  a  reason- 
able sum  of  money,  is  a  fine  example.  Plenty 
of  other  instances  can  be  recalled,  and  a  long 
list  can  be  furnidied  of  boundary'  disputes 
Still  pending,  concerning  which  there  Is  no 
question  whatever  but  that  the  results  of  the 
arbitration  will  be  immediately  and  abso- 
lutely accepted  by  both  nations  concerned. 
SOUTH   America's    magnificen't    future 

.  These  agns  of  progress  m  South  America 
are  facts.  They  are  moreover  only  indicative 
of  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  Abuser 
exist,  of  course,  as  in  our  own  country,  and 
will  be  corrected  in  a  way  best  suited  to  the 
Latin  character.  We  in-the  United  States 
have  not  reached  perfection  by  any  means, 
and  have  even  begun,  if  some  rather  gloomy 
philosof^crs  are  to  be  believed,  to  degener- 
ate. This  is  ridiculous  pessimism,  but  It 
conceals  the  truth  that  we  must  conserve 
our  resources  if  we  are  to  escape  the  un- 
fortunate overcrowding  and  overproduction 
of  Old  Worid  peoples.  The  republics  of 
South  America  arc,  however,  entirely  free 
from  any  such  danger.  They  have  a  new 
century  before  them  and  but  few  restraining 
traditions  behind  them.  No  creditable 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  almost  illimit- 
able   resourcefulness   of    their   virgin    lands. 


They  have  the  precious  and  useful  metals  in 
abundance;  they  have  extensive  forests  of 
woods  which  the  governments,  talcing  lessons 
from  us,  are  beginning  to  save  with  scien- 
tific care.  If  coal  is  not  plentiful,  they 
have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  energj'  in 
their  rivers  which  traverse  the  Interior  of 
the  continent  and  which  engineering  skill  is 
already  beginning  to  utilize.  And  finally 
they  have  prairie  lands  for  grain  and  pasture 
for  cattle  from  which  sufficient  food  can  be 
fnrnished  to  the  uorld  for  generations  to 
come,  even  If  the  United  States  and  Canada 
consume  their  output  within  their  own 
borders.  The  50,000,000  Inhabitants  of 
South  America,  spread  over  an  area  twice 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  can  produce 
almost  acre  for  acre  what  we  can,  and  many 
other  things  besides.  When  the  continent 
gets  into  the  full  swing  of  industrial  life, 
which  will  happen  long  before  the  century 
is  completed,  those  of  us  who  are  optimists 
will  be  glad  that  we  had  the  wisdom  to  fore- 
see the  manifest  destiny  in  our  sister  rqiub- 
llcs  to  the  south. 

One  condition  must  be  explained,  how- 
ever, before  the  marvelous  progress  of  die 
first  century  of  South  American  indcpcful- 
ence  is  understood.  This  has  not  been 
altogether  due  to  the  initiative  and  labor  of 
the  Latin.  The  Anglo-Saxon  should  be 
credited  with  his  share  in  the  material  de- 
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velopmi-iit  of  thi-  amtitient.  He  has  built 
the  railroads,  he  has  devised  the  splendid 
harbor  improvements  into  which  his  ships 
are  directed,  he  ha*  heliW  to  till  their  fields 
and  to  stock  their  grazing  land.  'I'he  Latin, 
lacking  the  directing  force  to  overcome  many 
of  the  obstack-s  of  nature,  has  ably  supported 
the  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
poetry  of  bis  imaiiination.  So  it  will  be  in 
the  years  to  come.  To  quote  the  ideas  of 
one  of  the    wisest   men  of   South  America, 


"  The  [,atin  needs  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  two 
natures,  while  superficially  manifesting  a  ra- 
cial antagonism,  yet  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  work  in  harmony."  When  the  two 
races  shall  have  become  blended,  as  will  un- 
doubtedly take  place  in  the  growing  intimacy 
of  American  ctvili?ation,  we  may  expect  a 
new  genius  who  will  make  of  South  America 
what  Humboldt  one  hundred  year;  ago 
promised  it  would  be,  one  of  the  world's 
granaries  and  one  of  its  centers  of  culture. 
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AS  this  magazine 
reaches  its 
leaders  the  work 
of  taking  the  de- 
cennial census  of 
the  United  States 
»ill  be  in  full 
swing.  Begun 
throughout  the 
country  on  April 
15,  the  enumera-  ii,uK,crjp 
tion   of    the    cities  Tin- 

will  be  completed 
by  May  i  and  that  ,,.^^^.1 

elsewhere  by  May  •'iiiiiiht; 
15.  The  work  is  <•»>■  ■•f 
being  done  by  an  ""  "'''' 
army  of  not  less  ' ""  "  ' 
than  70,000  enu- 
merators, an  average  of  ahu 
inhabitants.  The 
the  direction  of  supers- 
are  330.  During  ^Iay 
the  Census  Office  ab<nit  125  tons  of  sched- 
ules, containing  the  names  nnd  character- 
istics of  ^proximately  90.1)00,000  people, 
and  presenting  the  principal  facts  regard- 
ing the  business  of  six  or  seven  millions 
of  farms.     Approximately  35(K}  clerks  will 


seize  upon  these  schedules  and  begin  imme- 
diately the  work  of  tabulation.  Within  four 
or  five  months  thej-  iiill  have  ascertained  the 


t  one  to  I. loo 
s  work  under 
if  whom  there 
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A    CENSUS    CARD 
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number  of  people  in  the 
country,  and  within  about 
two  years  all  of  the  detaiU 
of  the  census  will  have 
been  cnmpiied  and  pub- 
lished. 

The  census  of  the 
United  States  is  the  lar- 
gest and  most  expensive 
single  statistical  enterprise 
in  the  world.  In  no  other 
country  which  regularly 
takes  a  census,  except  Rus- 
sia, arc  there  so  many  peo- 
ple to  be  enumerated.  In 
no  other  important  (xn- 
sus-taking  country,  except 
Russia,  is  the  population 
so  sparsely  distributed. 
The  number  and  complex- 
ity of  the  interrogatories 
are  far  greater  than  in  the 
census  of  am  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.  The 
necessity  of  completing 
the  enumeration  of  the 
population  and  the  farms 
within  the  short  space  of 
one  month  explains  the 
need  of  such  an  army  of 
enumerators. 

In  addition  to  the  cen- 
sus of  population  and  the 
census  of  at:riculture, 
which   are   taken   by  the 
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under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
pervisors, a  census  is  also  bein):  taken  of 
manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries.  This 
covers  the  results  of  business  for  the  year 
1909.  The  returns  are  collected  through 
special  a^nts,  about  1600  in  number.  These 
were  selected  by  competitive  examination,  a 
departure  from  the  method  employed  at  pre- 
vious censuses.  The  canvass  of  [he  manufac- 
turing and  mining  establishments  covers  sev- 
eral months,  and  will  be  substantially  com- 
pleted by  July  I. 

CHAN'GES   IX    THE    CENSIS    SCHEDULES 

Very  considerable  chanjzes  ha\e  hern  made, 
or  will  be  made,  at  the  present  census  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  iniiuiries  and  the 
methods  of  conducting!  the  canvass  and  tabu- 
lating and  publishing  the  returns.  Each  de- 
cennial census  has  in  fact  shown  marked 
changes  as  compared  with  its  predecessors. 
These  changes  havi-  been  in  part  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  K^owth  of  the  population 
and  the  increased  complexity  of  our  national 
life,  TTie  experience  of  each  census,  more- 
over, has  afforded  the  basis  for  devising  new 
methods  to  insure  accuracy  and  effect  econ- 


omy, as  well  as  new  methods  of  analyzing 
the  returns,  so  as  to  secure  a  clearer  and 
more  complete  view  of  their  significance. 

By  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
census  is  the  enumeration  of  the  population. 
Back  in  1790,  when  the  first  census  was 
taken,  the  only  questions  asked  were  the 
name  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  each  sex  and  color  in  his 
household,  distihgiiishing  slaves  from  free 
colored  persons.  Gradually  the  inquiries  tr- 
garding  population  have  been  expanded,  un- 
til now  about  thirty  questions  are  asked  re- 
garding ever>-  man.  woman,  and  child.  A 
few  interesting  adilitions  have  been  made  to 
the  sihedules  for  the  census  of  igio. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  l'l>I-ULATIO\  SCHEDULE 

The  most  important  change  in  the  popula- 
ti<in  schedule  consists  in  the  addition  of  a 
question  as  tn  the  nationality. — determined 
by  mother  tongue. — of  our  foreign-born  in- 
habitants and  of  the  foreign-bom  parents  of 
the  second  generation  born  in  this  country. 
This  mother  tongue  inquiry  is  supplemental 
to  the  previous  inquiry  of  the  country  of 
birth.     A  large  part  of  the  immigration  to 
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the  United  State*  during  recent  years  has 
been  from  countries  like  Austria-Huncnr)-, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  which  contain  a  highly 
composite  population.  To  report,  for  ex- 
ample, under  one  headinj;  all  persons  born 
in  Austria-Hiinirary,  without  distinjjuishing 
such  radically  diltcrent  nationalities  as  the 
ticrmans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Croatians,  Mag- 
yars, and  the  like,  is  to  present  but  a  very 
imperfect  vie"-  of  the  true  character  oi  our 
forcign-lMirn  population.  Aside  from  the 
great  scii'ntitic  value  of  such  distinctions  of 
nationality,  they  are  strongly  demanded  by 
the  foreign-bnrn  themselves.  A  large  delega- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  nationalities 
coming  from  Austria- Hun  garj-  came  to 
Washington  and  protested  most  vigorously 
against  beinfj  reported  as  born  in  Austria  un- 
less the  additional  fact  regarding  their  na- 
tionality should  be  brought  out. 

Partly  because  of  the  recent  public  interest 
in  "  race  suicide  "  much  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  family  statistics  at  this  census 
than   at  any  preceding.     In  order  to  make 


possible  more  close  analyses  of  the  fecundity 
of   the    different   classes   of    population,    the 

schedule  will  distinguish  for  the  first  titjie 
between  those  married  ivomen  who  have  been 
married  only  once  and  those  who  have  been 
married  two  or  more  times.  A  study  of  the 
relation  of  the  number  of  children  born  to 
the  duration  of  marriage  for  those  women 
who  have  been  married  only  once  will  give 
unich  information  which  could  not  be  secured 
when  statistics  were  available  only  for  all 
married  wOmen  taken  together.  The  census 
will  furnish  a  broader  basis  of  knowledge 
than  has  hitherto  e\isted  for  determining 
how  far  the  original  American  stock  is  hold- 
Three  other  additions  of  considerable  im- 
portance have  been  made  to  the  population 
schedule  at  the  present  census.  They  arc  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  industry  in  which 
each  person  is  employed,  supplementing  the 
inquiry  regarding  the  trade  or  profession 
which  he  pursues;  an  inquiry  distinguishing' 
employers,  employees,  and  persons   working 
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on  their  own  account;  and  an  inquiry  care  to  the  returns  of  the  more  fundamental 
whether  the  person  was  out  of  work  on  the  facts.  There  is  a  great  temptation,  where 
census  day,  April  15.  These  changes  should  an  undue  amount  of  detail  is  asked,  to  avoid 
add  materially  to  our  knowledge  regarding  work  by  giving  estimates  instead  of  actual 
the  economic  status  of  the  people.  bookkeeping  figures.     It  is  believed  that  the 

new  manufactures  and  mining  schedules  can 

CHANGES     IN     THE     AGRICULTURAL     AND        ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^j   ^Ooks   in   but  a  fraction 
MANUFACTURES     SCHEDULES  ^^   ^^^   ^j^^   ^^^^   ^^.^^^^    ^^^,^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^ 

The  inquiries  regarding  agriculture  are  of  ^o  answer  the  interrogatories  of  1900  by  the 

necessity  extremely  numerous.     Even  a  sin-  same  niethod. 

gle  farm  of  the  type  prevalent  in  the  north-        Additions  to  or  modifications  in  the  subject 

ern  States  presents  a  somewhat  complicated  matter  of  the  census  are,  however,  far  less 

organization.     When  it  is  necessary  to  cover  important,  than  increase  in  accuracy.     The 

by  the  same  schedule  the  conditions  on  such  great  problem  of  census  work  is  to  secure 

farms  and   also  conditions  on  truck   farms,  correct  returns  in   the  first  instance.     Any 

poultry   farms,   fruit   farms,   cattle   ranches,  degree  of  efficiency  in  methods  of  tabulation 

and  a  dozen  other  specialized  types  of  farms  «r  acumen  in  methods  of  analysis  can  avail 

throughout  the  country,  the  schedule  neces-  nothing  if  the  original  data  are  full  of  errors. 

sarily  becomes  lengthy.     Indeed,  eager  as  the       j,^^^,  ^^^^  exumhrators  are  selected 
bureau  has  been  to  reduce  the  work  01  the 

enumerators,  it  has  nevertheless  been  forced        The  great  importance  of  the  selection  of 

to  make  the  agricultural  schedule  for  1910  competent  enumerators  thus  becomes  evident, 

a  little  longer  than  that  for  1900,  though  it  Many  people -fancy  that  the  enumerator  has 

is  simpler  in  arrangement.     The  changes  in  an  easy  job.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  enumer- 

detail  are, too  numerous  to  mention.  ate  the  population  and   farms  even   reason- 

The  most  important  modifications  are  ably  well  requires  a  rather  high  order  of  in- 
those  by  which  it  is  sought  to  secure  greater  telligence.  Difficult  questions  of  judgment 
accuracy  in  eliminating  the  duplication  in  are  constantly  arising,  notably  with  reference 
values  of  farm  products  due  to  the  consump-  to  the  fundamental  question  who  should  and 
tion  of  hay  and  grain  produced  on  the  farm  who  should  not  be  enumerated,  under  the 
as  feed  for  animals,  which  in  turn  produce  rule,  peculiar  to  American  census  practice, 
or  themselves  become  a  source  of  income,  requiring  every  one  to  be  counted  at  his  usual 
The  adoption  of  a  plantation  schedule  for  place  of  abode  instead  of  at  the  place  where 
use  in  Southern  States  is  also  a  significant  he  actually  was  found  on  the  census  day. 
innovation.  On  many  plantations,  although  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
the  land  is  let  out  in  parcels  to  negro  share  enumerators  at  the  present  census  are  intel- 
tenants,  the  owners  retain  practically  com-  ligent  men  and  women.  They  were  subjected 
plete  management  of  the  farming  operations,  so  far  as  possible  to  a  practical  examination, 
so  that  the  tenants  have  no  more  actual  in-  consisting  of  the  filling  out  of  actual  sched- 
dependencc  in  their  work  than  hired  laborers,  ules  of  population  and  agriculture  from  de- 
The  economic  status  of  such  tenants  is  in  no  scriptions  of  typical  families  and  farms.  A 
way  comparable  with  that  of  the  tenant  similar  examination  was  held  in  1900,  but  at 
fanners  in  the  North,  who  usually  assume  that  time  the  candidates  received  the  test  pa- 
full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  pers  by  mail  and  could  fill  them  out  at  lei- 
farm.  At  the  last  census  no  regard  was  paid  sure ;  nor  was  there  any  other  evidence  than 
to  the  plantation  as  such,  but  the  land  oper-  the  candidate's  statement  that  he  had  re- 
atcd  by  each  of  these  supervised  tenants  was  ceived  no  assistance.  The  examination  at 
treated  as  an  independent  farm.  At  the  pres-  the  present  census  was  conducted  with  due 
ent  census,  in  addition  to  securing  a  schedule  precautions  to  prevent  collusion  and  to  as- 
for  each  tenant  farm,  information  concerning  sure  each  candidate  an  equal  footing, 
the  plantation  as  a  whole  will  be  obtained  on  More  than  200,000  candidates  took  the 
a  special  schedule.  examination.    The  papers  were  rated  in  the 

The  changes  in  the  schedules  for  manufac-  first  instance  by  the  supervisors,  but  the  pa- 

tures  and  mines  have  been  chiefly  condensa-  pers  of  those  recommended  for  appointment 

tions.    The  object  has  been,  by  reducing  the  were  re-examined  in  Washington,  and  also 

amount  of  detail  required,  to  enable  the  per-  a  sufficient  number  of  the  papers  of  those  not 

sons  who  furnish  the  statistics  and  the  special  recommended,  to  determine  whether  the  su- 

agents  who  collect  them  to  devote  greater  pervisor  had  acted  fairly  in  making  selections. 
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In  all  the  larg:c  cities  and  in  many  of  the  in  advance  of  the  enumerator's  visit.  This 
other  supervisors'  districts  tliroughout  the  method  of  advance  schedules,  which  is  an  in- 
country  all,  or  practically  all,  of  the  enu-  novation  in  the  United  States,  although  ex- 
merators  actually  appointed  had  succcsfully  tensively  used  abroad,  not  only  serves  to 
passed  this  examination.  There  were,  of  familiarize  the  people  with  the  census  in- 
course,  some  enumeration  districts  in  which  quiries  and  to  open  their  doors  to  the  enu- 
no  candidate  successfully  passed  and  others  merators,  but  it  is  believed  that  so  far  as  the 
where  tlie  succcssfid  candidate  subsequently  advance  schedules  are  actually  filled  up  they 
declined,  so  that  altogether  a  few  thousanil  will  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  information, 
out  (jf  the  70,otK)  enumerators  either  received  because  they  can  be  prepared  at  leisure  in- 
less  than  the  passing  ^rade  or  did  not  take  stead  of  during  the  haste  of  the  enumerator's 
the  examination  at  all.  The  limits  of  time  visit.  It  is  hoped  that  the  greater  proportion 
quite  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  second  e\-  of  tlie  farmers  will  make  out  the  advance 
amination.  Moreover,  the  persons  appointed  farm  schedule  and  a  considerable  proportion 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  appear  to  have  of  tlie  people  in  the  cities  the  advance  popu- 
passed  tlie  examination  better  than  any  one  lation  schedule, 
else  in  their  respective  districts.     The  super- 

visors  were  permitted  for  proper  reasons  to  ""'''  ""'"^  population   returns  are 

make  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  appointing  the  ''     ' 

candidate  graded  the  highest,  but  they  were  The  task  of  tabulating  the  great  mass  of 

instructed    to    disregard    political    considera-  population    statistics    within    a    reasonable 

tions  altogether,  and  the  indications  are  that  length  of  time  would  be  substantially  impos- 

most  of  them  carried  out  their  instructions  sible  were  it  not  for  modern  machine  mcth- 

^<iiT"b'-  (jds.    The  machines  to  be  used  at  the  census 

ADVANCE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHEDULES  "^  \9'"  '''^^'^''P  '^'^  ^^'"^  general. principles 

as  those  used  m  1900,  and  to  some  extent 

(^ne  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  the  even  in  1890,  but  great  improvements  have 

census  encounters  is  the  ignorance  of  many  been  made,  so  that  the  work  can  be  done 

people  concerning  its  purpose  and  scope  anii  much  more  cheaply  and  rapidly  than  ever  be- 

their  consequent  indifference  or  even  hostility  fore. 

to  the  enumerators.     Some  of  the  foreign-  The  necessity  for  elaborate  machinery  lies 

born   especially   are  afraid    that    the   census  in  the  fact  that  the  different  characteristics 

may  be  an  instrument  for  taxation,  for  army  of  the  population  must  be  presented  in  va- 

or  jury  service,  or  for  deportation  under  the  rious  combinations  with  one  another.     Were 

immigration  laws,     'ilie  Census  Bureau  has  it  necessary  merely  to  count  the  number  of 

conducted  a  ver>'  extensive  campaign  of  pub-  persons  who  possess  each  given  characteristic, 

licity  to  remo\e  these  misapprehensions  anil  without  reference  to  their  other  characteris- 

to  prepare  the  people  of  all  classes  to  meet  tics,  the  tabulation  would  require  either  no 

the   eniuuerator   half  way.     The    President  machinery  or  at  the  most  exceedingly  simple 

himself  issued  a  proclamation  urging  the  duty  machinery.    To  illustrate:  Suppose  the  facts 

of  every  citi/en  to  co-operate  with  the  cen-  recorded  regarding  each  individual  are  sex, 

sus  and  assuring  all  that  no  possible  injur>'  color,  native  or  foreign  birth,  marital  condi- 

could   come   from   answering  the  questions,  tion,  and  age.     Obviously  only  the  simplest 

This  proclamation  has  been  translated  into  of  systems  wouKl  be  necessary  to  count  the 

twenty-four  languages  and  posted   in  every  number  of  males  and  the  number  of  females, 

post  office  and  also  widely  elsewhere.  the  number  of  whites  and  the  number  of  col- 

The  most  important  method,  however,  of  ored,  the  number  born  in  the  United  States 

disseminating  information  regarding  the  cen-  and   the  number  born   abroad,   the  number 

sus  has  been  by  the  use  of  advance  schedules,  married,  single,  or  widowed,  and  the  number 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Post  Office  De-  of  each  age.    When,  however,  it  is  desired  to 

partment  a  copy  of  the  agricultural  schedule  know  these   facts   in  combination, — for  cx- 

was  sent  before  April  15  to  every  farmer  in  ample,  to  know  how  many  white  males,  bom 

most  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  was  asked  abroad,  of  a  given  age,  are  married ;  or  how 

to  fill  it  up  and  hold  it  until  the  call  of  the  many  colored  persons,  born   in  the  United 

enumerator.     In  the  large  cities  the  enumera-  States,   of   a   given   age,   are   single, — much 

tors  were  reciuireil  to  distribute  an  advance  more  complex  methods  of  tabulation  become 

population  schedule  to  every  family,  and  the  necessary.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number 

head  of  the  family  was  reijuested  to  fill  it  up  of  subjects  covered  is  far  greater  than  those 
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named.     There  are  indeed  several  thousands  prompt  report  of  the  number  of  inhabitants, 

of  combinations  of  facts  which  have  to  be  that  report  must  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress 

presented.  at  its  winter  session  as  a  basis  for  the  new 

NIN  ETY  MILLIONS  OF  PUNCH  ED  CARDS  apportionment  of  representatives. 

Consequently  the  hrst  thmg  done  with  the 

In  order  to  do  this  work  economically,  the  cards  after  they  have  been  punched  will  be 
system  of  punched  cards  is  employed.  For  merely  to  count  them,  without  taking  of? 
each  of  the  approximately  90,000,000  persons  other  information.  A  very  simple,  but  very 
a  separate  card  is  prepared.  Each  card  has  efficient,  new  machine  has  been  devised  for 
spaces  by  which  every  possible  characteristic  this  count.  It  consists  of  little  more  than 
of  the  individual  disclosed  by  the  census  a  set  of  rolls  between  which  the  cards  pass, 
schedules  can  be  shown,  It  has,  for  example,  the  separation  of  the  rolls  by  the  thickness 
one  space  for  male  and  another  for  female;  of  the  cards  operating  to  turn  counter 
another  set  of  spaces  (called  a  "field  ")  dis-  wheels.  The  cards  are  picked  of?  automati- 
tinguishing  white,  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  cally,  one  by  one,  from  the  bottom  of  a  pile, 
and  Chinese;  another  giving  the  possible  Cards  can  be  whirled  through  these  rollers 
years  of  age ;  another  the  possible  countries  at  a  speed  of  500  or  600  a  minute.  Allowing 
of  birth,  and  the  like.  A  small  round  hole  for  stoppages,  four  of  these  machines,  operat- 
is  punched,  indicating  the  proper  fact  with  ing  in  two  or  three  shifts,  will  be  able  to 
regard  to  each  person,  in  each  of  these  fields,  count  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  cards  a 
By  running  these  cards  through  tabulating  day.  The  counting  will  proceed  step  by  step 
machines,  which  make  electric  contacts  with  the  punching,  so  that  within  a  day  or 
through  the  holes  punched,  the  facts  regard-  two  after  the  last  card  has  been  punched  the 
ing  population  can  be  recorded  in  any  desired  Census  Bureau  can  give  out  the  correct  pop- 
series  of  combinations.  ulation  of  the  United  States.     This  will  be 

The  card-punching  machine  which  will  be  not  later  than  October  i,  and  for  many  in- 
used  at  the  present  census  differs  radically  dividual   States  and  cities  the  data  will  be 
from  that  used  in  1900.     It  resembles  some-  published  several  weeks  earlier, 
what  a  typewriter  or  an   adding  machine. 
The  machine  has  a  keyboard  of  240  labeled  porting  the  cards 

keys,  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  There    remains,    however,    the    far   more 

the  spaces  on  the  card.     The  clerk,  with  the  complicated  task  of  counting  the  chlaracteris- 

population  schedule  before  her, — for  most  of  tics  of  the  population.    This  is  done  by  tabu- 

the  punching  work  is  done  by  women, — de-  laling  machines.    In  order,  however,  to  avoid 

presses  the  proper  key  in  each  field,  thereby  the  use  of  too  large  a  number  of  counters  on 

setting  a  punch  in  readiness  to  operate  at  the  the  tabulating  machines,  or  the  necessity  of 

corresponding  space.    After  all  the  necessary  running  the  cards  through  these  machines  an 

keys  have  been  depressed  a  button  is  touched  excessive  number  of  times,  the  cards  them- 

and  the  card,  which  has  previously  been  auto-  selves  must  first  be  sorted  according  to  the 

matically  fed  into  the  machine,  is  thrust  up-  principal   classifications,   such   as  sex,   color, 

wards  and  all  the  holes  are  punched  at  the  and  nativity.     As  already  stated,  the  separa- 

same  time.    By  a  convenient  little  device  the  tion  by  sex  is  made  automatically  in  the  oper- 

cards  for  males  are  automatically  discharged  ation  of  the  punching  machines.     Other  sep- 

into  one  compartment  and  those  for  females  arations    are    made    by    passing    the    card? 

into  another.  Three  hundred  of  these  punch-  through  electrical  sorting  machines,  the  holes 

ing  machines  will  be  operated,  night  and  day,  in  the  cards  determining  into  what  groups 

by  two  shifts  of  clerks.    Each  clerk  can  turn  they  go. 

out  from  1500  to  2000  cards  in  seven  hours,  At  the  census  of  1900  no  separate  sorting 

and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  90,000,000  machine  was  used  in  the  population  work, 

cards  will  be  punched  within   100  days.  though  towards  the  end  of  the  tabulation  of 

the  agricultural  statistics  such  machines  were 

TOTAL  POPULATION  ASCERTAINED  BY  j^^roduced.     The  Sorting  of  the  population 

OCTOBER  c2irAs  at  that  time  was  done  by  an  attach- 

The  first  fact  which  every  one  wishes  to  ment  to  the  tabulating  machines,  consisting  of 

ascertain  from  the  census  is  the  number  of  various  compartments  with  lids,  which  were 

people,  regardless  of  all  distinctions,  in  each  automatically  opened  so  that  the  cards  could 

community  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  be  dropped  into  the  proper  compartments  by 

Aside  from  the  merely  popular  interest  in  a  the  hand  of  the  operator  after  being  tabu- 
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lated.  In  other  words,  at  each  "  run  "  of 
the  cards  for  one  series  of  tabulations,  the 
cards  were  sorted  in  preparation  for  the  next 
"  run."  This  method,  however,  was  far  less 
expeditious  than  the  use  of  special  sorting 
machines.  In  these  machines,  lus  the  card  is 
automatically  fed  forward  between  rollers, 
an  electric  brush  or  point  presses  against  it, 
waitinp:  to  discover  a  hole.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  cartl  is  movinj:;  forward  a  set  of 
chutes  is  movinj;  upwards  until  the  instant 
when  the  brush  strikes  the  hole,  whereupon 
the  motion  of  the  chutes  is  arrested  by  the 
electric  wave,  and  the  proper  chute  stands 
ready  to  receive  the  swiftly  flying  card.  Each 
of  these  sorting  machines  can  handle  about 
300  cards  a  minute. 

TABULATING    THE    CARDS 

The  cards  are  now  ready  to  pass  through 
the  tabulating  machines  for  the  final  count- 
ing of  population  facts.  Two  kinds  of  ma- 
chines will  be  used.  In  one  the  cards  are  fed 
in  by  hand,  and  a  skilled  operator  can  tabu- 
late about  sixty  a  minute.  In  the  other  they 
are  fed  automatically  over  a  drum  at  the  rate 
of  300  or  more  a  minute.  The  automatic  ma- 
chine is  the  most  recent  development  in  census 
tabulating  machinery,  and  had  it  been  per- 
fected earlier  much  of  the  work  of  the  hand 
machines  could  have  been  dispensed  with, 
though,  in  cases  where  readings  must  be 
taken  very  frequently,  the  hand  machines  are 
almost,  \i  not  quite,  as  economical. 

Whether  in  the  hand  machine  or  in  the 
automatic,  the  counters  are  operated  by 
means  of  electrical  contacts  made  through  the 
punched  holes.  The  machines  are  so  wired 
that  facts  can  be  counted  in  combination  with 
one  another.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  count  at 
the  same  time  facts  with  regard  to  age  and 
marital  condition,  so  as  to  show,  for  instance, 
on  one  counter  the  number  of  married  per- 
sons from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
on  another  those  from  twenty-five  to  thirty, 
and  on  others  the  number  of  single  persons  of 
these  two  age  periods.  Each  machine  in  fact 
is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  counters ; 
as  many  as  sixty  counters  will  be  used  in  cer- 
tain "  runs."  Even  thus,  however,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  count  all  the  manifold 


combinations  of  items  at  a  single  "  run  "  of 
the  card.  Each  card  on  the  average  must  be 
passed  through  the  tabulating  machines  five 
or  six  times.  In  other  words,  the  work  is 
equivalent  to  tabulating  approximately  500,- 
oo(:),0(X)  cards. 

Even  the  hand  machines  used  at  the  pres- 
ent census  are  much  more  rapid  than  those 
of  ten  years  ago.  In  1900  the  counters 
used  consisted  of  dials,  from  each  of  which 
the  results  for  each  county  or  other  unit  of 
presentation  had  to  be  read  by  the  eye  and 
taken  down  on  sheets  of  paper.  The  present 
machines  are  so  arranged  that  the  results  on 
all  the  counters  can  be  printed  at  the  same 
time  by  merely  pressing  a  button.  This 
change  absolutely  prevents  errors,  which  fre- 
quently arose  in  the  reading  of  the  dials,  and 
also  greatly  economizes  clerical  labor. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  description  of  the 
methods  for  tabulating  the  agricultural  and 
manufactures  statistics.  The  work  will  be 
done  mainly  by  adding  machines  of  the  ordi- 
nary type, — though  some  of  these  arc  wider 
than  those  ordinarily  used  in  commercial 
work, — and  by  the  recently  developed  tyj)c- 
writer  adding  machines,  which  practically 
consist  of  a  typewriter  with  adding  attach- 
ment. 

IS  THE  CENSUS  WORTH  THE  COST? 

The  total  cost  of  the  census  proper,  includ- 
ing the  publication  of  the  returns,  will  be 
approximately  $13,000,000.  This  seems  like 
an  immense  outlay  for  mere  statistics,  but 
when  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
census  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  secured  are  borne  in  mind  the 
expenditure  of  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  in- 
habitant for  this  work  will  appear  by  no 
means  extravagant.  The  census  statistics  fur- 
nish a  great  mine  of  facts  regarding  the  social 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  country. 
They  are  the  constant  reliance  of  statesmen, 
economists,  social  reformers,  and  students  of 
public  and  social  conditions  generally.  With- 
out a  periodical  stock-taking,  such  as  the 
decennial  census,  Uncle  Sam  would  be  al- 
most as  much  at  sea  as  a  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer who  takes  no  inventory  and  keeps 
no  accounts. 
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OR  two  years  Governor  Hug:hcs  has  For  this  so-called  "  representative  system  " 
made  the  question  of  the  direct  nomi-  has  not  heen  representative  in  New  York 
nation  of  candidates  for  public  office  a  lead-  State.  For  instance,  in  1908  the  Syracuse 
ing  issue  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the-  delegation  to  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
ory  both  direct  and  indirect  nominations  tion  was  solidly  opposed  to  the.renomination 
rest  upon  the  will  of  the  voters  of  a  party  of  Governor  Hughes.  A  postal-card  can- 
expressed  at  a  "  primary."  In  the  indirect  vass  conducted  indiscriminately  among  en- 
system  the  voters  elect  delegates  to  various  rolled  Syracuse  Republicans  revealed  the  fact 
conventions  (State,  county,  city,^Congres-  that  nine-tenths  of  them  wished  the  Gov- 
sional.  Senatorial,  etc.),  which  nominate  the  ernor  renominated. 

candidates.     In  the  direct  system  they  vote  Democratic   conventions    have    been   even 

directly  for  the  men  whom  they  wish  their  more    unrepresentative.      No    impartial    ob- 

party  to  nominate.  server  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

In  1909  the  New  York  Legislature  ap-  at  Buffalo  in  1906  would  demand  affidavits 
pointed  a  commission  of  its  members  to  in-  in  support  of  the  following  statement  by  the 
vestigate  direct  primary  laws  in  various  late  Senator  Patrick  H.  McCarren, — hard- 
States.  This  commission,  with  perhaps  two  ly  a  radical  reformer! — to  the  Kings  County 
exceptions,    was    composed    of    men    whose  Democratic  Committee  on  October  16,  1906: 

minds  were  already  made  up ;  who  had  al-  t^,                            /  ,  1      .    a     ,                      r 

J     J  £     ^    1  r^                 rju'i-       *       •  Incre  were  men    (delegates)    thrown  out  of 

ready  defeated  Governor  Hughes   direct  pri-  ^hc  convention  who  had  been  for  years  leaders 

mary  bill  of  that  year;  and  who  are  general-  of  the  party  in  their  respective  counties.  It  was 
ly  believed  to  have  been  interested  mainly  in  necessary  to  unseat  a  certain  number  of  dele- 
securing  testimony  hostile  to  the  direct  pri-  S^^^^,  and  they  were  unseated. 
mary  system.  Not  only  have  nominating  conventions  not 
Nevertheless,  in  February^  1910,  the  com-  heen  representative,  but  they  cannot  be  made 
mission  reported  to  the  New  York  Legisla-  so.  Public  opinion,  even  among  the  enrolled 
ture:  "That  there  is  widespread  and  real  members  of  a  party,  cannot  express  itself  ex- 
demand  for  primary  reform  cannot  be  de-  cept  where  the  issue  is  defined.  Party  or- 
nied."  Still,  the  commission  was  not  for  ganizations  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  compelled 
direct  primaries.  One  of  its  reasons  was:  to  take  a  stand  before  the  primaries  to  elect 
"  Many  eminent  men  have  represented  the  delegates  to  conventions, 
people  of  this  State  in  prominent  positions.  The  boss  or  organization  having  taken  no 
all  of  whom  have  been  selected  by  the  repre-  stand  prior  to  the  primary,  and  having  an- 
sentative  (convention)  system."  nounced  no  policy  there  is  no  specific  issue 
THE     CONVENTION'     SYSTEM     NOT    TRULY  ^vhich  Can  be  made  against  the  delegates  pro- 

REPRESEXTATiVE  ?''^'^  /""■  «=1^«'°"-      ^^j^  f.^J  membership 

IS  in  the  position  or  an  individual  compelled 

Passing  over  the  failure  of  the  commission  to  give  a  power  of  attorney  without  know- 
to  comment  on  the  general  character  of  can-  ing  what  will  be  done,  and  powerless  to 
didates  selected  by  the  "  representative  sys-  withdraw  that  power  of  attorney  if  its  use  is 
tern  "  for  positions  not  so  prominent,  the  abused.  At  every  step  in  the  process  of  con- 
commission  could  have  explained  the  "  wide-  stituting  nominating  conventions  machine 
spread  and  real  demand  for  primary  reform  "  leaders  conceal  their  hand  and  thrive  upon 
had  It  amended  the  above  sentence  to  read:  the  consequent  inability  of  the  decent  elec- 
"  Many  corrupt  and  unfit  men  have  repre-  torate  to  make  any  eflPective  opposition.  For 
sented  the  people  of  this  State  in  prominent  this  reason,  however  they  may  bow  at  times 
and  other  positions,  all  of  whom  have  been  to  overpowering  public  sentiment,  nominat- 
selected  by  the  representative  system."  ing  conventions  are  representative  of  the  mass 
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of  the  voters  only  by  chance.     Sucli  Is  now  statesmanship    Governor    Hughes    has    not 

the  situation  in  New  York  and  other  States,  assumed  that  party  organizations  will  go  out 

of  existence.     Neither  does  he  propose  that 

DIRHCT   NOMIXATIOXS   IX    HALF  THE   STATES  ,,            ,1,                  ^             r  1    .        r                  •       ^• 

they  shall  present  candidates  tor  nommation 

So  jzenerally  has  this  been  true  that  in  the  at  the  primaries  in  the  underhanded  method 

past  ten  years  the  direct,  primary  has  become  reported  from  some  so-called  "simon-pure" 

tlie  more  usual  system  *  of  making  nomina-  direct  primary  States.     The  most  important 

tions  in  the  United  States,  ami  in  only  one  provision  of  the  1 1  in  man-Green  bill  simpli- 

case  has  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  State, t  turned  fics  the  make-up  of  party  orj^anizations  and 

back  from  direct  nominations  to  the  conven-  ^ivcs  them  a  legal,  publicly  exercised  func- 

tion  system.     As  early  as  i860  the  Republi-  tion  of  proposinj^  candidates  for  nomination 

can    voters   of   Crawford    County,    Pennsyl-  at  the  primaries.     Hut  these  proposals  must 

vania,  established  direct  primaries  by  party  be  made  from  six  to  seven  weeks  in  advance 

rule.      I' rom   time   to   time   the   Democratic  of  the  primaries,  with  ample  opportunity  for 

voters  in  Southern   States  did  likewise.     In  voters  within  the  party  to  propose  opposition 

1899  the  State  of  Minnesota  enacted  a  direct-  candidates  where  those  proposed  by  the  party 

primary  law   for   Hennepin   County,   which  organization   are   unsatisfactor}^ 

included  Minneapolis.     In   1901   it  was  ex-  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  provision  will 

tendfed.      So    the    movement    has    grown, —  be  many.     In  the  first  place,  forcing  the  or- 

mandatory  laws  quickly  superseding  optional  ganization  to  reveal  its  hand  before  the  pri- 

lai/s,   and   State-wide   measures   superseding  maries  will  of  itself  raise  the  level  of  candi- 

thftse  applying  only  to  certain  localities  or  dacies, — because  unfit  proposals  may  be  dis- 

ofpces.  sented  from  within  the  party,  and  not  alone 

Of  the  thirty-one  United  States  Senators  at  the  final  election  as  at  present,  and  then 

ehcted   in    1908,  seventeen  were  nominated  only  by  the  desertion  of  the  voter's  party.   In 

at   direct  primaries,     f^'ftecn  out  of  thirty-  the  second  place,  reasonably  fit  proposals  will 

t\lo   Governors   of   States  elected    in    1908  not  generally  be  opposed,  and  the  attention 

were  so  nominated,  as  were  a  majority  of  the  of  the  voters  at  the  primaries  will  be  concen- 

'*  insurgent  "  Republican  Congressmen.     To  trated  upon   the  offices  in  regard  to  which 

speak  of  direct  nominations  as  a  "  dangerous  there  is  a  vital  question  of  fitness  or  polic>' 

experiment,"  as  has  been  done  in  New  York,  at  stake.      Lastly,   the  party  committeemen 

is  only  to  reveal  our  provincialism.  who  propose  candidates  for  nomination  will 

themselves   come   before   the  same   primary 

PARTY  ORGANIZATIONS   RETAIN  EI)  c                 1«   .•         *      ^U    •              ^              •*•                   j 

tor  re-election  to  their  party  positions;  and 

And   those  who  fear  the  break-up  of  re-  the  action  they  have  taken  in  proposing  can- 

sponsible  party  organization,  or  the  coming  didates  for  nomination  will  give  the  party 

of    political    anarchy,    will    be    disappointed  membership  a  definite  gauge  of  tjie  members 

when  the  Hinman-Green  direct-primary  bill,  of  the  party  organization, — a  consummation 

now   before   the   New   York    i^egislature,   is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 

enacted   into   law.      For  with   characteristic  In   its  other  features  the   Hinman-Green 

bill  follows  the  best  laws  of  other  States. 


♦  'V 


'  Tu'onty   Stato«  nrul   one  Tonitorv,   with   a   totnl  \t   .  .u  1        ^  ^t.      c^  ^  -.  11 

poimiiitiou  of  ovor  ;;j.nn().ooo.  have   mnmiatory  laws  Voters  throughout  the  btate  must  personally 

requiritiff  tlu'  ns«»  of  tills  plan  for  select ing  candl  register  and  enroll  if  thev  wish  to  vote  at  a 

dates   of   the    principal    parties    for    prartlcally   all  ^^^^       diiu  ciiruii  11  incy  wisn  tO  yore  at  a 

onices:    California.    Idaho,     Illinois.    Iowa.    Kansas,  primarv.      rnmaries  Will  be       closed,  that 

Louisiana.    Mhliigan.    Mississippi.    Missouri.   Nebras-  •      ^'^  ««U,  4.^   „««.«-«       k^   u      - ^   •      -1— 

l«a.    N.'vada.    N»'w    Hampshire.    North    D.ikota.    Okla-  »S>   «P^"  ^^^Y   tO   VOtCrS  whO   have  previously 

homa    orecon.souih    Dakota.    Tennessw.    Texas,  enrolled  with  the  party  in  question.     Thus 

\>ashinH:t(»n.      Wisconsin,      Arizona.        Three     other  ,,         ,,.  mi  i_        11 

States  hav«;  tKonduiorff  laws  coverinpr  praetiraiiv  all  Kepubiicans  Will  not  be  able  to  participate  m 

vm:>!;!  ''^.'::''^.n;";"s,^^oj"h;,vl.'^,,"t',l^  Democratic  primaries,  nor  vice  versa.  Lastly. 

,':iu;".Hrxi:w^.V;«I"*'''1cl«h;'™s^';?.k'";^v"  '1™P"  safepards  regarding  corrupt  prac- 

laws   coverina:  practieally   all    offices:    Alahama.    Ar-  tices  Will   obtain  at   the   primaries  aS  WCU  aS 

kansas.  Florida,  (;eorRla.  Kento«k.v,  Maryland.  South  ,.„  Flprtmn  J^axr      WUt^n  fhf»  Hmmon  ClrtH^n 

('nrollna.    Vlrjrlnla.      Partv    rules    have    estahlished  ^^"  r.lCCtlOn  J^ay.      VYHen  tHC  rtinman-^jfecn 

direct   nMniinatlons   for  at"  least    the  majority  party  bill    is  enacted    into   law   it    will    providc   thc 

in    iH'arly    all    the    S()ulherri    States    not    mentioned  1  r  •  i«  •  • 

ahov.'.  best  system  ot  partisan  direct  primaries  yet 

AlKMit    out'-half   of   the   States,    including   those    in  J,.vUi»d     inA   r!p<M>rv^c  >i*>arfv  cnnnnrf- 

whhh    tlie    system    has    Iummi    estahlished    hy    party  t»<-^  ISeo,  ana  QCServeS  Hearty  SUpport. 

rules,   use  direct   nominations   for  practically  ail        Hut  in  mv  judgment  the  direct  primary 

elective  olTlces.     The  total  population  of  those  States         .  1  .  -if  •  1  • 

whicii  use  thp  dirc-1  primary  system  in  some  form  u'lthin  national  party  lines  IS  Only  a  tnuisi- 

is   ahout    r»n. 000. 000.    or  si    r)cr   cent,    of   the   entire  *:^-»  rv^;««-  ;»    ^,  »  ^t.^^^:^^  ^4.^^^  «.^    4.1.^  ^-.^ 

popul:iti<.n  of  thc  I'liited  States  by  the  1900  census.  ^^^^  P^'"^  >"'  or  a  Steppmg-Stone  tO,  thC  Ttm- 

t  Montana.  edy  of  a  fundamental  defect  in  our  electoral 
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machinery.     That  defect  Is  the  absence  of  ticians  have  as  complete  control  over  candi- 

. proper  machinery  for  the  analysis  of  public  dates  for  public  office  as  in  the  thirty  years 

opinion  prior  to  election.     This  defect  goes  following  the  Civil  War. 
to  the  bottom  of  many  of  our  political  evils,        Some  reform  was  bound  to  come  as  long 

»and  is  little  understood  even  by  reformers,  as  there  were  any  decent  citizens  left.    The 

T,^«r  r^TTT.  ^^^Twr.^rr.,T^^.  ^.T.rr^wx  w^o  r...^.^^  mhercnt  difficulty, — the  failure  of  the  State 

HOW   THE   CONVENTION    GAINED    ITS    POWER  .,  i    •   i      •  e  i  i      • 

to  provide  an  omcial  sieve  tor  the  analysis 
As  has  already  been  stated,  before  public  of  public  opinion  prior  to  election, — was  not 
opinion  can  be  expressed  and  a  verdict  ren-  seen.  The  reformers  thought  the  difficulty 
dered  there  must  be  a  problem  to  solve  and  would  be  met  by  conferring  a  legal  right  upon 
various  methods  of  solution  proposed  by  sev-  voters  after  fulfilling  certain  party  conditions 
eral  candidates.  In  short,  there  must  be  an  to  participate  in  party  primaries.  Slowly  and 
analysis  before  there  can  be  a  synthesis.  Ow-  In  various  ways  the  State  stepped  in  and  more 
ing  to  conditions  which  have  long  since  passed  or  less  officially  adopted  those  voluntary  par- 
away,  in  the  early  days  of  American  politics  tics  as  parts  of  the  official  electoral  process, 
the  absence  of  analyzing  machlner}'  was  not  It  established  enrollment  of  voters;  it  pre- 
noticeable.  With  changing  times,  however,  scribed  the  tests  for  party  loyalty;  it  directed 
Congressional  caucuses  stepped  in  and  per-  the  time  and  place  for  holding  primaries  and 
formed  this  necessary  function  for  national  the  manner  in  which  the  results  should  be 
candidates,  and  legislative  caucuses  did  the  ascertained  and  preserved, 
same  for  State  candidates.  This  continued  Some  advance  was  thus  made, — no  matter 
until  the  struggle  to  gain  the  caucus  nomlna-  how  crude  the  method.  Still,  as  I  have  al- 
tlon  led  to  such  underhanded  and  corrupt  ready  pointed  out,  the  nominating  conven- 
methods  as  to  discredit  the  caucus  results  tions  could  not  be  made  representative  and 
entirely.  Then  arose  the  revolt  against  the  Inside  manipulators  of  party  machinery 
"  King  Caucus,"  leading  to  the  supplanting  had  undue  and  unnecessary  advantages.  This 
of  the  old  Congressional  and  legislative  cau-  naturally  disgusted  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cuses  by  informal  conventions  of  men  hav-  enrolled  voters  of  every  party  so  that  they 
ing  the  same  general  point  of  view.  would  not  attend  the  primaries  and  be  pawns 
These  conventions  were  purely  voluntary ;  in  a  game.  On  the  contrary,  they  began  to 
there  was  no  party  enrollment  and  no  rigid  demand  a  primary'  where  the  issue  should  be 
parties;  the  formation  of  new  parties  was  defined  between  candidates  and  where  every 
not  at  all  difficult.  In  fact,  the  successful  enrolled  voter  could  directly  say  whom  he 
rise  of  the  Republican  party  from  1856  to  wished  nominated  by  his  party  for  each  office. 
i860  was  made  possible  by  these  conditions.  Clearly  such  primaries  mark  another  step 
But  by  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  most  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  they  materially  lessen 
of  our  electorate  had  become  accustomed  to  the  power  of  the  organization  to  conceal 
act  with  either  tlie  Republican  or  Democratic  its  purpose  from  the  affiliated  voters  of  the 
party;  the  war  had  embittered  party  feel-  party.  But  in  local  affairs  the  national  par- 
ing and  had  produced  an  economic  exhaus-  tisan  lines  of  division  are  unreasonable  and 
tion  to  cure  which  absorbed  the  brains  of  the  vicious.  The  permanent  division  of  the  elec- 
country.  The  result  was  that  candidates  for  torate  into  two  standing  armies  makes  for 
public  office  were  left  to  the  party  organiza-  formalism  and  rigidity,  whereas  public  opin- 
tion  as  never  before.  To  secure  an  election  ion  needs  to  be  restored  to  the  conditions  of 
it  was  necessary  only  to  gain  the  nomination  freedom  which  obtained  in  our  early  history, 
of  the  dominant  national  political  party,  par-  Therefore,  the  partisan  direct  primary  does 
ticularly  in  local  and  State  elections.  Thus  not  provide  the  ultimately  satisfactory  ma- 
the  entire  cflFective  political  w^ork  lay  in  con*  chinery  for  the  analysis  of  public  opinion,  at 
trolling  the  process  whereby  the  dominant  least  for  municipal,  and  I  believe  also  for 
party  set  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  can-  State  elections.  Beyond  the  partisan  direct 
didates.  Caucuses  or  primaries  were  regu-  primary  we  must  look  for  either  a  non-par- 
larly  packed  and  dissenters  thrown  out  of  tisan  direct  primary  or  for  a  method  of  di- 
the  window.  Or  they  were  called  on  in-  rect  nomination  by  petition.  It  is  most  inter- 
sufficient  notice,  or  in  out-of-the-way  pFaces.  esting  and  helpful  to  note  in  partisan  direct- 
The  persistence  of  any  considerable  number  primary  States  like  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and 
of  anti-organization  voters  was  overcome  by  Texas  that  the  cities  have  already  moved  on 
a  series  of  postponements.  Probably  at  no  to  non-partisan  direct  primaries  for  the  nomi- 
timc  in  our  histor>'  did  so  low  a  class  of  poli-  nation  of  candidates  for  local  office. 
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N  the  early  days  of  the  nation  the  rewards  administration  of '  public  business,  to  an 
of  ambition  were  sought  in  public  scrv-  amazing  degree,  has  been  left  to  the  incom- 
ice.  l^he  propondcrance  of  the  genius  and  petent  and  dishonest.  '  Many  of  those  who 
the  marked  ability  of  the  men  of  America  have  assumed  the  administrative  functions  of 
were  found  in  the  service  of  the  new  republic,  government  are  so  poorly  qualified  for  their 
In  the  first  years  of  the  nation's  history  men  duties,  so  devoid  of  high  purpose,  that  the 
thought  less  of  riches  and  more  of  the  honor  consequent  extravagance  and  waste  are  ap- 
to  be  gained  by  faithfully  serving  their  palling.  This  condition  is  not  confined  to 
country.  The  Washingtons,  Hamiltons,  any  particular  administration,  nor  to  any  one 
Franklins,  Adamses,  JeflFersons,  and  Marsh-  section  of  the  country.  It  is  as  widespread 
alls  were  engaged  in  the  creation  of  a  great  as  the  nation,  and  characterizes  the  govem- 
nation  destined  to  advance  the  cause  of  ments  of  municipalities,  counties.  States,  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  Their  the  nation.  Nor  can  it  be  charged  to  any  one 
patriotic  devotion  to  their  country  was  emu-  political  party,  although  the  practice,  estab- 
lated  by  the  most  exalted  and  the  humblest  lished  by  Andrew^  Jackson,  of  changing  gov- 
citizen.  ernment  employees  with  every  change  in  the 

Later,  when  the  United  States  had  be-  complexion  of  the  administration  has  had  a 
come  a  living,  d\namic  organization,  free  most  detrimental  effect  on  the  government 
from   the   danger   of    foreign   complications,    service. 

and  its  problems  had  become  peculiarly  New  York  has  been  a  striking  example  of 
domestic,  public  service  lost  some  of  its  at-  a  city  operated  by  political  rather  than  busi- 
tractiveness  for  men  of  ability.  As  the  coun-  ness  methods.  With  a  yearly  revenue  from 
try  was  developed,  and  its  great  possibilities  taxation  and  other  ordinary  sources  of 
were  discWsetl,  the  latent  acquisitive  spirit  $150,000,000,  and  with  60,000  employees, 
was  awakened,  and  the  men  of  the  country  this  city,  until  quite  recently,  did  not  know 
turned  to  the  making  of  money.  The  oppor-  how  much  it  owed,  while,  by  placing  the 
tunities  afforded  for  the  accumulation  of  business  of  the  city  on  a  basis  of  favoritism 
wealth  were  such  as  never  before  existed,  rather  than  competition,  a  loss  has  been  en- 
Commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  provid-  tailed  estimated  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,- 
ed  such  a  wide  scope  for  genius  and  ability  ocK),ocX)  a  year;  and  had  I  not  read  Mr. 
that  the  majority  of  the  best  brains  of  the  Cannon's  admirable  report  to  the  Chamber 
country  were  drawn  to  this  absorbing  field  of  Commerce  the  other  day,  I  would  have 
of  human  endeavor.  As  a  result,  private  asked  for  a  certified  accountant's  report  bc- 
enterprises  have  received  a  tremendous  im-  fore  bidding  on  its  bonds, 
petus,  while  municipalities,  the  States,  and  New  York  City,  which,  since  long  before 
the  nation  hav^  suffered  from  the  lack  of  the  days  of  Tweed,  was  admittedly  in  con- 
well-trained,  competent  men  to  fulfill  the  trol  of  the  Tammany  machine,  made  many 
duties  of  public  service.  attempts  to  shake  itself  from  the  grasp  of 

Because  success  in  a  business  career  is  now  this  organization,  but  it  was  only  temporarily 
so  highly  prized,  business  attracts  the  ma-  successful.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
jority  of  the  able  men  of  the  country.  It  is  New  "Vork,  which  was  an  example  of  the  sys- 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  United  States  ex-  tem  which  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
eels  the  world  in  almost  every  line  of  com-  countr\^  now  condemns,  bids  fair  to  be  a  con- 
mercial  and  industrial  endeavor  and  that  spicuous  example  of  the  correction  of  vicious 
the  organization  of  business  in  this  country  methods.  This  result  is  due,  primarily,  to 
is  unequaled  anywhere,  while  politics  has  the  aroused  interest  of  the  people  in  munici- 
become  largely  a  matter  of  spoils,  and  the  pal  affairs.  One  of  the  most  potent  agencies 
^\cUiro«s  at  tho  annum  T,M^.^"of~ih7 National  »n  Stimulating  this  interest  is  the  Bureau  of 
Motai  Trn<i«'s  Assdri.idon,  Now  York,  April  13,  1010.    Municipal  Research,  a  most  remarkable  or- 
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ganizatioii)  created  and  supported  by  broad-  very  large  percentage  of  the  water  rates  are 
minded,  patriotic  citizens,  officered  by  men  not  collected.  He  asserts  that  his  investiga- 
of  unusual  talent,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  se-  tions  will  show  an  annual  leakage  in  all  de- 
cure  constructive  publicity  in  matters  per-  partments  of  at  least  $7,000,000,  or  about 
taining  to  municipal  problems.  It  has  been  one-third  of  the  amount  now  required  to  run 
said  of  the  organization:  the  city;  and  in  this  statement  he  is  support- 
Some  reforms  are  worth  while  and  many  of  ed  by  a  former  chairman  of  the  Finance 
them  are  wasteful  despite  good  intentions;  but  Committee,  who  declares  that  he  could  save 
New  York  City  has  not  undertaken  any  reform  one-third  of  the  annual  budget  if  he  could 
in  a  long  while  which  is  paying  the  taxed  public  ,^  y,^r[thoMt  political  interference, 
as  good  dividends  as  are  involved  in  the  revision  ,^.  . ,  *^  .  ,  .  ,  . 
of  the  methods  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  \  he  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  munici- 

city  through  the  eflForts  of  the  Bureau  of  Munic-  palities,  counties.  States,  and  the  national 
ipal  Research.  Government  itself  there  is  a  vast  and  grow- 
In  the  last  administration  in  the  City  of  ing  amount  of  extravagance  in  the  adminis- 
New  York  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re-  tration  of  public  business, 
search  was  given  broad  opportunity  in  most  Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by  Presi- 
of  the  city  departments.  '  This  co-operation  dents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  to  bring  about 
between  a  private  organization  and  public  needed  reforms  in  the  Government's  busi- 
officials  has  done  much  to  secure  for  New  ness  methods.  President  Taft  has  placed 
York  the  best  practicable  methods  and  poli-  the  Census  Bureau  on  a  thoroughly  business 
cies.  The  press  of  New  York  has  given  so  basis.  He  has  been  successful  in  effecting 
much  publicity  to  the  good  that  this  bureau  many  economies  in  the  departments,  with  the 
can  accomplish  that  to  deny  its  admission  to  result  that  the  estimates  for  this  year  have 
any  municipal  department  is  equivalent  to  an  been  decreased  about  forty-two  millions  of 
acknowledgment  of  guilt.  At  the  present  dollars.  He  has  extended  civil-service  prin- 
time  there  is  in  New  York  the  praiseworthy  ciples  in  many  directions,  notably  by  estab- 
example  of  a  Democratic  Mayor  working  in  lishing  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  dip- 
harmony  with  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  lomatic  service  and  by  filling  the  higher 
is  largely  Republican,  and  filled  with  men  grades  solely  by  promot\ons  from  the  lower 
of  unusually  high  character,  such  as  Prender-  grades.  The  President  has  proposed  many 
gast,  the  Comptroller,  and  McAneny,  the  other,  changes  which  can  be  put  into  effect 
Borough  President  of  Manhattan,  and  only  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Members  of 
others,  who  have  left  more  lucrative  work  Congress,  however,  seem  callous  to  the  waste 
to  give  their  services  to  the  public.  and  extravagance  that  permeates  the  depart- 
The  experience  of  New  York  is  not  ments.  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
unique.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  Ameri-  that  Congress  approves  of  any  change  that 
can  cities  as  a  whole  is  increasing  much  more  may  involve  a  decrease  in  patronage.  Presi- 
rapidly  than  municipal  assets,  and  the  taxes  dent  Taft  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  eigh- 
for  operating  expenses  are  becoming  more  teen  pension  agencies  to  one  central  agency, 
burdensome  each  year.  In  1902  the  percen-  The  discussion  that  took  place  when  this 
tage  of  the  revenue  of  all  the  cities  in  the  matter  came  up  in  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
country  to  their  debt  was  37.3.  By  1909  tives  indicates  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
this  percentage  was  decreased  to  25.9.  The  measures  of  this  sort.  Therefore,  the  re- 
nct  public  debt  of  forty-nine  cities,  including  sponsibility  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others. 
New  York,  increased  47.71  per  cent,  from  rests  with  Congress. 

1899  to  1909,  while  during  the  same  period  The  Keep  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
the  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  dent  Roosevelt,  made  a  most  exhaustive  re- 
the  taxable  property  in  these  cities  advanced  port,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  the 
but  12.66  per  cent.  In  cities  above  300,000  lack  of  proper  organization  in  the  depart- 
in  population  the  municipal  expenditures  in-  ments,  faulty  systems  of  bookkeeping,  un- 
creased  20  per  cent,  per  capita  from  1902  to  necessary  employees,  etc.  Despite  the  seri- 
1907.  If  this  increase  continues,  the  pressure  ous  nature  of  the  disclosures  made  in  this 
of  taxation  will  soon  become  intolerable  and  report,  little  attention  was  given  to  it,  and 
credit  exhausted.  only  a  very  few  of   the  recommendations 

In  Chicago,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  at  made  were  adopted, 

the  head  of  a  special  council  investigating  In  many  branches  of  the  government  scrv- 

committee,  reports  that  nearly  half  of  the  ice  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in 

water  pumped  by  the  city  is  wasted,  while  a  half  a  century,  except  in  the  size  of  the  ap- 
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proprlations  required   to  operate  them.     In  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike, — may  obtain  cer- 

III    years    government    expenses    have    \n-  tain  and  speedy  justice  from  the  courts  at 

creased  live  times  as  fast  as  popuhition.   Some  a  minimum  expense. 

of  the  bureaus  arc  now  spendinji;  more  than  It  has  been  stated  that  44,000  new  laws 
the  cost  of  the  entire  government  service  were  last  year  added  to  the  statutes  by  Con- 
in  1853.  Since  1897  ^^^^  ^^st  of  all  jrovern-  ^ress  and  the  State  Legislatures, — laws  to 
nient  has  increased  J2  per  cent,  for  each  regulate  everybody  and  everything,  except  the 
person.  public  expenditures  of  the  lawmakers  them- 

Senator   Aid  rich    gives   it   as   his   opinion  selves  and  of  the  various  departments  of  the 

that    the   national   Government   would   save  (Government.      The    great    majority   of    the 

!r>300,CKK),(KX)  a  year  '\{  it  were  conducted  on  men  sitting  in  our  legislative  bodies  are  law- 

a  business  basis  and  managed  as  cleverly  and  vers,  whose   natural   tendency   is   to   remedy 

eflicicntly  as  a  large  corporation.  every  ill  by  statute. 

The  country  has  been  shaken  from  ocean  Many  of  these  laws  are  unconstitutional, 
to  ocean  by  the  disclosures  of  graft  and  dis-  many  incapable  of  enforcement;  others  seek 
honest}'  in  connection  with  the  life  insurance  to  give  special  advantage  to  certain  individ- 
companies  and  sugar  companies.  The  total  uals  or  classes,  or  to  exempt  some  trades  and 
amount  involved  \\  as  ridiculously  small  as  industries  from  the  operation  of  laws  govern- 
compared  u  ith  one  }ear's  waste  from  in-  ing  other  people.  But  many,  perhaps  a  ma- 
cfHciency  and  e\rra\:igance  in  conducting  the  jority,  of  this  annual  grist  of  new  statutes  are 
pubh'c  business;  yet  these  conditions  have  frankly  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  ma- 
obtained  for  generations,  and  it  is  only  when  chinery  of  government,  setting  up  new  "  cir- 
they  have  grown  into  such  proportions  that  cumlocution  offices,"  creating  new  jobs  for 
they  altect  the  public  credit  and  the  taxes  of  the  rapidly  increasing  "  Barnacle  "  family, 
the  country  become  burdensome  that  we  and  providing  new  ways  of  spending  the  pco- 
rccognize  their  appalling  purport.  pie's  money.      It,   therefore,   becomes  neces- 

Consider  what  this  annual  waste  of  sary  to  enact  other  laws  to  raise  additional 
$.^()o,(H)(),o(v:)  means.  It  is  40  per  cent,  of  revenue  by  new  forms  of  taxation.  We  are 
the  whole  cost  of  running  the  (lovernment.  now  suftering  from  an  overproduction  of 
It  is  equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  of  our  legislation,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
exports  of  iron,  agricultural  implements,  curtail  the  output.  To  the  high  cost  of  oper- 
mineral  oils,  and  cotton.  It  is  $33,000,000  ating  the  national  Government  may  be  at- 
more  than  all  the  diviilends  paid  to  all  the  tributed  the  duties  on  many  articles  that 
stockholders  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  otiierwise  should  be  admitted  at  a  lower  rate, 
United  States.  It  is  ift30,(K)().0(X)  more  than  — or  put  on  the  free  list.  It  is  riot  the  tariff 
the  value  of  the  entire  meat  product  of  the  that  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
Chicago  packing  houses,  and  it  is  25  per  but  it  is  cimibersome  business  methods,  pub- 
cent,  more  than  the  combined  total  wages  lie  extravagance,  and  waste  which  are  largely 
paid  in  the  iron  and  steel,  textile,  and  hun-  responsible  for  the  high  tariff, 
ber  inilustries  of  the  \\  hole  country.  With  Both  political  parties  are  committed  to  the 
these  startling  figures  before  us,  why  not  policy  of  raising  a  large  part  of  the  national 
support  Faft  in  his  appeal  for  economies?  revenues  by  duties  on  imports.  The  income 
Why  not  muckrake,  probe,  and  regulate  pub-  from  a  tarifif  on  luxuries  only  would  be  in- 
lic  expenditures  for  a  while?  To  correct  sufficient;  the  income  tax  cannot  be  levied 
these  manifest  evils  would  lift  a  great  bur-  without  constitutional  amendment;  the  cor- 
ilen  from  a  patient,  long-suflFering  pecple.  poration  tax  is  of  doubtful  constitutionalit>'. 

The  lack  of  proper  method,  the  absence  With  a  large  and  always  increasing  national 

of  proper  co-ordination,  and  the  use  of  com-  expenditure   there   is  no   alternative  but  to 

plicated  procetlure  that  run  through  the  de-  maintain  and  increase  duties  on  many  articles 

l^irtments  of  municipal,  State,  and  national  of  everyday  consumption.     If  the  one  ugly, 

go\ernments  also   permeate   the  courts   and  insistent      item, — national      extravagance, — 

hinder  and   make  expensive   the  administra-  could  be  eliminated  the  tariff  would  largely 

tion  of  justice.  cease  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  political 

I'he  great  expense  that  attends  litigation  discussion, 

in  this  country  not  only  interferes  with  the  For   the   last   decade   public   opinion   has 

dispensation  of  justice  but  increases  the  bur-  turned  our  law  makers  to  the  consideration 

{\vn  of  the  tax-payers.     I^et  us  emulate  the  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  the  cn- 

example  of  Knglat^d,  to  tlie  end  that  all, —  croachmcnts  of  the  great  corporations.  With 
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the  commencement  of  the  era  of  prosperity  suming  new  and  greater  duties  in  the  regula- 
in  1897,  ^^  tlic  eagerness  for  commercial  and  tion  and  conduct  of  business,  there  should  be 
industrial  supremacy,  many  corporations  aroused,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the 
grew  to  disregard  the  rights  of  the  public,  to  situation,  a  healthy,  insistent  public  senti- 
disobey  the  law,  and  to  assume  an  intolerant  ment  which  will  bring  about  the  same  re- 
attitude  toward  those  whose  interests  were  forms  in  municipal.  State,  and  national  ad- 
in  conflict  with  their  own.     The  inevitable  ministrativc  methods. 

result  was  that  the  people  and  their  repre-  A  railway,  after  a  financial  debauch  or  in- 
sentatives  became  convinced  that  corporate  competent  and  reckless  management,  finally 
rights  were  too  loosely  described  and  that  ends  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  a  re- 
government  regulation  was  needed  to  pre-  organization  becomes  necessary.  A  national, 
vent  corporate  lawlessness  and  injustice.  State,  or  municipal  department  organiza- 
With  this  in  view,  many  laws  have  been  en-  tion  continues  on.  Its  mistakes,  errors, — or 
acted,  some  wise,  some  foolish  and  unjust;  worse, — are  cumulative  and  are  hidden  by 
but  the  net  result  has  been  to  bring  corpora-  the  tax  duplicate.  The  iirst  requisite,  there- 
tions  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  own  fore,  is  the  opening  up  to  public  scrutiny  of 
rights  and  a  more  definite  recognition  of  the  the  facts  which  exist  in  these  departments 
rights  of  others.  throughout  the  country.    The  means  for  the 

With  all  this,  however,  there  has  come  a  accomplishment  of  this  are  supplied  by  the 
danger  that  the  leaders  in  the  agitation  for  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  has 
further  corporate  control  seem  to  disregard,  beeii  far  enough  tested  to  prove  its  ability  to 
The  oversight  of  business  enterprises  by  the  accomplish  things  along  this  line  in  national 
Government  has  placed  on  the  government  as  well  as  municipal  affairs.  It  came  onto 
payrolls  a  vast  number  of  new  officials.  It  the  stage  at  the  psychological  moment,  when 
has  necessitated  the  establishment  of  new  de-  the  public  mind  was  receptive.  It  is  entitled 
partments,  the  keeping  of  a  mass  of  records  to  the  credit  of  appreciating  that  through 
and  the  compilation  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  backing  of  public  opinion  it  could  enter 
statistics.  All  this  has  been  done  with  no  even  hostile  territory.  This  same  powerful 
serious  attempt  to  reform  the  antiquated  ex-  influence  that  has  made  this  bureau  success- 
pensive  methods  prevailing  in  all  depart-  ful  so  far  should  still  further  encourage  it 
ments  of  the  Government.  The  people  have  until  it  succeeds  in  entering  the  departments 
been  so  intent  upon  placing  the  corporation  of  the  national  Government, 
under  governmental  control  that  they  have  We  must  consider  in  this  relation  that  gov- 
overlooked  the  additional  burden  they  are  ernment  has  become  more  of  a  science, 
putting  on  their  own  shoulders  by  placing  more  intricate  and  more  diflRcult  of  admin- 
this  work  in  the  hands  of  officials  who,  istration.  The  days  of  the  pioneer  are  over, 
handicapped  by  bad  methods,  are  rendered  With  each  decade  business  and  the  professions 
powerless  to  do  little  more  than  swell  the  have  become  more  specialized.  The  use  of 
payrolls.  the  laboratory  is  now  the  rule  rather  than 

It  goes  without  saying  that  predatory  cor-  the    exception.      The    jack-of-all-trades    has 

porations  either  should  be  brought  within  the  gone  out  and  the  specialist  has  come  in.  This 

law  or  put  out  of  business.     It  is  doubtless  should  be  true  of  all  government  service.     In 

true  that  salutary  laws  have  been  passed  reg-  older   nations^   particularly   those   that   have 

ulating  other  corporations;  but  we  should  passed    through    the    evolution    of    absolute 

also  apply  ourselves,  as  a  condition  precedent  monarchies  to  limited  democracies,  there  is 

to  the  Government's  further  controlling  and  more  permanence   in   the  administration   of 

managing  these  corporations,    to   reforming  government;  for  Instance,  they  have  perma- 

the    administration    of    government ;    other-  nent  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  other 

wise  the  burden  of  taxation  will  become  un-  departments.    In  our  Government  it  was  the 

bearable,    intolerable,    and    in    the    reaction  intention  of  the  founders  to  give  the  broadest 

which  will  surely  follow  much  of  the  good  scope  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  to  govern 

of  the  progressive  legislation  of  recent  years  as  little  as  possible;  and  for  this  reason,  this 

will  be  undone.  being  a  government  of  the  people,  its  ulti- 

Business  men  are  heeding  the  criticisms  mate  success  must  depend  upon  the  people's 

upon  their  methods.    They  have  recognized  recognition  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens, 

existing  evils  and  have  made  it  their  con-  Do  not  let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that,  while 

ccrn  to  remedy  them.    While  this  process  is  we  are  obeying  the  order  of  the  policeman, 

going  forward,  and  the  Government  is  as-  it  was  we  who  put  him  on  duty. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


WHAT  THE  PROPOSED  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANK 

SYSTEM  REALLY  MEANS 

A  KTKR    full    and    free   con-^i'deratlon    the  Senator  Carter  thus  outlines  the  important 

^^      United    States   Senate   passed    the   hill  features  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress: 

proposing   to  establish  postal  savin-s-hanks;  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  establishment  of  a 

at  the  present  time  ot  writing  the  measure  is  postal  savings  system,  to  be  under  the  manage- 

avvaitin*^  discussion  in   the   House  of  Rep  re-  nient  and  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 

sentatives.      Many  of   the  ar^niments  of   the  ^[^ting   of   the  Secretary  of  the'  Treasury,  the 

„     «.,      ^    ^  '*  1           •.      k     1  ,    «   '^^    1  Hostniaster-Gcneral,  and  the  Attorney-General, 

opponents    of    postal    savmp-baiks    evinced  ,^^^-^^^  cx-officio.     This  board  is  authorized  to 

considerable  ignorance  ou  the  subject,  while  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
some  of   them   were   absolutely   j2:rotesque   in  ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  reference 

their  puerility.     One  Senator  held  that  Con-  ^''  the  receipt,  transmission,  custody,  investment. 

1     1   •    \                1                 .                 1   .1  ^  and    repayment   of    monevs    received    at   postal 

jxress  had  just  as  much  power  to  compel  the  savings  depositories.     Each  monev  order  office 

citi/en  to  supply  money  by  threatening  him  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  postal  savings 

with  punishment  as  it  had  to  tempt  him  by  depository  subject  to  the  proviso  that  in  the  be- 

j£uaranteeinur  to  him  a  profit  on  it.    A  certain  gi""inff  ^be  Postmaster-General  may  restrict  the 

11       >       "     •  ^-        •         1          •       1            •   ^  depositories    to    the    so-called       Presidential 

bankers    association   issued  a  circular  point-  ,^^^^^.^    ^^^^^^  ^.^  j„  „^,„^^^^^  ^^^  thereafter 

in^  out   the  unwisdom  of  the  proposed  sys-  extend  the  system  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to 

tem  *'  because  it  would  lead  to  the  develop-  all    remaining    money    order    offices,    approxi- 

ment  of  bands  of  robbers  in  the  South  and  "gating   43.000   in    number.      When  Jinally    in- 

WT    ^    \      '       ^1          lu           £  ^u           ^    cc  Stalled  the  svslem  wul  be  operated  in  over  «>•- 

West,  ha^'ln jx  the  robbery  of  the  post-offices  ^  ,„^,^^.^.  j^j^.^  post-offices 

as  their  objective.       Another  objection  was  Any  person  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  over 

the   enormous    investment    in    burglar-proof  may  become  a  depositor;  but  no  person  shall  be 

safes  which  would  be  rendered  necessary  by  allowed  to  deposit  more  than  $100  in  any  one 

^1                  1              c*.           1                I         ^  calendar  month  nor  more  than  $500  in  the  ag- 

the  new  scheme.     Stranj^ely  enough,  not  one  ^..^.g^^^e.   nor  will   anv  person  be  permitted  to 

of   the   objectors   seemed    to    be   aware   of   a  have  more  than  one  postal  savings  account. 

sitj:nificant  fact, — namely,  that  in  no  country  Deposits  must  be  made  in  sums  of  one  dollar 

in   which    a  postal   savings-bank  system    has  *>^  "udtiples  thereof    but  smaller  sums  can  be 

been  idonted  his  1  backward  sten  ever  been  ^avxd  through  a  card  and  stamp  system,  which 

IX en  adopteii  nas  a  oackuara  step  e\cr  oeen  ^^.,||  j^u^^^^,  accumulations  up  to  one  dollar,  when 

taken.       1  he     Hon.      1  homas     H.     Carter,  the  card  and  stamp  thereto  attached  can  be  pre- 

United  States  Senator  from  Montana,  calls  sented  at  the  post-office   for  deposit.     Interest 

attention  to  this  fact  in.the  North  .American  ^^''"  ^^^'  P^"*  on  deposits  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent 

n             £  ^  A      -1 .        11        •*.      *.u     r  11       •   ^  P^*r  annum  and  deposits  may  be  withdrawn  on 

Rrnrw  for  April ;  and  he  cites  the  following  Jj^^^^^j    .object  to  such  rules  and  regulations 

statement  made  in    1888  after  the  lapse  of  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  prescribe, 

twenty-seven   years   by   Mr.   Gladstone,   the  tltt-jt^-j 

prom(;ter  of  the  postal  savings-bank  legisla-  I"  ^^^  United  Kingdom,  where  the  postal 

tion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons:  fvir^i^s   system   has   been    m    operation    for 

torty-nine  years,  the  total  savings  amount  to 

The  post  ■oflice  savings-bank  is  the  most  im-  $7oc^ooo,ooc) ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 

portant    instituli'>n    which   has   been    created   in  /,,,'.      ,                  ^    ^    ,         .^         . 

tlie  last  fifty  vears  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo-  ^'^^ded  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  savmgs 

pie  and  tin-  S'trte.     I  consider  the  act  of  1861,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  wfll  equal 

which   called  the  institution  into  existence,  as  that  sum.     It  is,  says   Senator  Carter,  the 

the  most  useful  and  fruitful  ot  my  long  career,  manner  of  disposing  of  this  money  that  has 

So  satisfactorily  did  the  system  operate  in  formed  the  bone  of  contention  in  and  out 

the  United  KinLrdom  that  it  was  soon  adopted  of  Congress.     The  act  provides  "  that  pos- 

by  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden,  tal  savings  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  any 

Russia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  their  solvent  bank  or  banks  organized  under  na- 

several  colonies.     Hrazil  has  recently  enacted  tional  or  State  law,  and  subject  to  public  in- 

a  postal  savings  law,  and  to-day  Chile  also  spection  and  examination  doing  business  in 

is  experimenting  with  the  system.  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  post-office  is 
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situated.     Such  deposits  would  be  repayable  In  the  same  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 

on  demand  and  the  banks  would  be  required  can  Review  Mr.  Harold  Stone  asks  whether 

to  pay  interest  upon  them  at  a  rate  not  less  instead  of  adopting  the  present  Postal  Sav- 

than  234  per  cent,  per  annum.     If  any  banks  ings  bill  it  would  not  be  better  to  en^ct  a 

should  decline  to  receive  the  deposits  on  these  national    savings-bank    law    embracing    the 

terms  the  amounts  may  be   deposited   with  good  points  in  the  proposed  act  and  the  good 

the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.     In  time  points  of  the  system  now  in  operation.     He 

of  war  or  other  emergency  in  which  the  credit  calls  attention  to  certain  criticisms  of  the  new 

of   the   Government   is   involved   the   board  measure,  which  we  here  condense: 

may  withdraw  all  or  any  part  of  the  funds  So  much  money  is  already  lost  on  the  post- 

from  the  banks  and  invest  them  in  Govern-  office  business  annually  in  the  Untied  States  that 

ment  bonds  or  other  securities,  returning  not  '^  '^  doubtful  if  the  Government  cmiUl  run  the 

I         ,           ./                                                     *^  new  system  economically.     .     .     .     With  regard 

less  than  2]/^  per  cent,  per  annum.  ^o  the'guaranteeing  of  deposits,  it  does  not  seem 

All  pessimistic  prophecies  to  the  contrary  right  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  should  become 

notwithstanding,  it  will  be  seen  that   in   no  liable  for  any  possible  loss  sustained  by  the  bank 

way  can  the  adoption  of  the  postal  system  dis-  depositor  unless  the  Government  is  at  fault  in 

^     \     \      n          -I         -i-L  •           /    L              ^  some   such   wav   as   would   make   an   mdividual 

turb  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the  country,  conducting  the   same  kind   of   business   liable. 

To  the  objection  that  has  been  made  that  ...    As  the  rate  of  interest  at  national  banks 

an  additional  bookkeeper  would  be  needed  at  in  the  New  England  States  averages  2.66  per 

each  of  the  50,000  postal  savings-banks,  Sen-  cent,  and  in  the  Western  States  3.69  per  cent., 

ator  Carter  opposes  the  experience  of  Great  ^^  ^^^s  not  seem  fair  to  pay  only  2  per  cent,  to 

Britain,  where,  after  the  system  had  been  com-  \^^^P2^^^^^^^'"Ss-bank  depositors.             .    Un- 

I  ..  1         *.  Li*  u   J     •..            £.        J   *u   ..  «<       1  der  the  new  system  the  investment  of  an  enor- 

pletely  established    it  was  found  that      only  „^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^,  ^^.^^,^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

seventy  additional  employees  were  required  ^^^n  who  are  not  necessarily  experienced  in- 
to conduct  the  business.  The  further  ob-  vestors.  Estimating  (conservatively)  this  at 
jection,  that  the  new  system  would  be  pater-  $8,000,000,000,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  physical 
nalistic,  may  be  effectively  disposed  of  by  the  impossibility  for  any  one  committee  to  manage 
reply  that  in  the  same  sense  the  whole  postal  such  an  amount  in  such  way  as  trust  funds 
service  is  paternalistic.     That  the  proposed  should  be  invested. 

system  would  be  "  a  powerful  agency  work-  Mr.  Stone  suggests  that,  were  a  national 

ing  most  efficiently  to  preserve  the  equilib-  savings-bank  law  enacted,  the  existing  post- 

riura  in  time  of  financial  disturbance  "  there  office  facilities  might  readily  be  used  for  the 

IS  little  room  to  doubt;  and  we  think  Senator  collection  and  accumulation  of  deposits;  and 

Carter  is  justified  in  assuming  that  when  the  these  might  be  turned  over  to  local  boards 

new  Government  depositories  shall  have  be-  of  trustees  for  investment  in  accordance  with 

come  available  numbers  of  small  hoards  now  a  law  patterned  after  laws  now  in  force  in 

in  insecure  hiding-places  will  be  immediately  the    States    in    which    savings-banks    are    in 

turned  over  to  the  postmasters.  operation. 


THE  PROSPKCTS  OF  "GREATER  SPAIN" 

A  N  enthusiastic  view  of  the  future  of  the        He  understands  that  if  the  restless  energy  of 

-^      Spanish    race   in    the    New   World    is  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  constitutes  a 

,  -i-i'x-a^i  u  serious   peril    for   the   Latin- American    nations, 

given  m  an  article  in  Lspana  Moderna,  bear-  ^^^5  ^g  because  these  citizens  can  count  upon  the 

ing  the  title  *   La  inmensa  Espana,     which  constant  support  of  their  powerful  nation,  while 

might  be  rendered  **  Greater  Spain."     The  Europeans  find  themselves  isolated,  and  aban- 

writer,  Arturo  Perez  Martin,  a  Costa  Rican,  doned  by  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  whose 

,1      '  ^  •     •     c        •      1  i_  ^v  ^  activities   are   absorbed   in   the  con.struction   of 

calls  upon  patriotic  Spaniards   to  substitute  battleships  and  the  equipment  of  armies.    These 

the  idea  of  the  wide  extension  of  the  Spanish  nations  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  Latin- 
race  for  a  narrow  patriotism,  limited  to  the  America  there  is  an  immense  empire,  destined 
national  domain.  The  keynote  is  struck  in  to  be  the  theater  of  a  great  struggle  of  races, 
.  .  ^  u  Ae  11  1  1  in  which  the  Latin  race,  m  order  to  be  victori- 
thc  opening  sentence :       C;f  all   the  advan-  ^„s    ^.ju  ^^^  ^^^^  cannon,  but  love  and  devo- 

tagcs  gained  by  a  Spaniard  who  visits  Latin-  tion,  the  forces  which  create  homes,  people  wil- 

America  the  greatest  is  self-confidence  and  dernesses,    and    produce    citizens.    .    .    .    The 

r  -^1     •      1  •  »>      13  -^   •        *.u*  Monroe  Doctnne  can  forbid  Europe  to  hold  new 

faith  in_  his  own  powers.       Pursuing  this  ^„,^,„j„  ;„  America,  but  it  cannot  prevent  Spin. 

idea,  Senor  Martin  continues.  France,   and   Italy   from   pursuing  a   national 
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policy  tending  to  protect  the  peaceful  conquest,  and    resources  of  these  countries.      For  the 

by  emigration  from  those  lands,  of  the  immense  attainment  of  this  end  he  believes  that  certain 

riches    stored    up    m    Latni- America    tor    those  .    .                       •  n       i              i.      i_ 

possessing  the  ability  to  extract  them  from  its  ex-ministers,  especially  those  who  have  pre- 

fertile  plains  and  its  virgin  forests.     More  espe-  sided  over  the  departments  of  State,  of  the 

ciallv   Spain,   favored   by   her  language  and  by  Treasury,  and  of  Education,  should  be  sent 

historic  associati.^ns.  has  a  sacred  mission  before  ^^^   f .atin-America,  so  as  to  studv  the  condi- 

humanitv,  a  mission  she  can  onlv   fultill  by  es-  .           ,                 .             i  i        ^       ii '  l     • 

tablishing  constant    relations  between   her  sons  [\«"^;  there,  as  it  wouhl  naturally  be  impossi- 

who  have  left  the  mother-country  and  those  who  blc  for  those  actually  in  office  to  spare  time 

still  remain  there.  for  the  voyage.      These  prospective  visitors 

The  fact  that  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  must  be  made  to  understand  that  "  scasick- 

occupy   an   immense   territory,    jrreater   than  "ess  is  not  a  danjierous  malady.     If  Castelar 

that  under  the  control  of  most  European  na-  had  known  this  he  might  have  been  the  em- 

tions,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be  P^ror  of  Greater  Spain.     He  would  at  least 

ever  present  to  the  minds  of  Spaniards.     In-  ^^ve  laid  firm  foundations  for  it."    Referring 

deed,    Latin-America   covers   a   considerably  to  the  emigration  from  Spain,  Sefior  Martin 

larger  extent  of  country   than   docs  Anglo-  suggests  that  the  Spanish  Government  should 

Saxon  America,   and   if,   in   the   far  distant  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 

future,   the   New   World  should   become  as  the  emigrants.     In  this  connection  he  writes: 

densely  populated   throughout   its  whole  ex-  Letters  published  in   the   Madrid  newspapers 

tent   as   are  some   parts  of  the  Old   World,  show  that  many  of  the  emigrants,  after  their  ar- 

Latfn-America  would  have  the  larger  popu-  rival,  repent  of  having  come,  realizing  that  they 

lation.     The  essential  character  of  *'  Greater  b-^ve  changed  from  bad  to  worse     The  first  care 

^^      .     ,,  .     .    ,.          1        f  11       ^.  ^*    the    government    should    be    to    disseminate 

bpain      IS  indicated  as  roilows:  trustworthy  information  regarding  salaries,  oc- 

This  spiritual  empire,  with  its  unwritten  feder-  cupations,  cost  of  living,  and  the  hygienic  con- 
ation of  iiKJependent  peoples,  is  not.  strictly  ditions  prevailing  in  the  various  countries,  so 
speaking,  Spain.  Undoubtedly,  for  the  moment,  as  to  avoid  exaggerated  expectations.  Besides 
Madrid  would  be  its  capital;  to-morrow  the  this,  the  Spanish  Government  should  provide  a 
capital  would  be  lUienos  Aires  or  Santiago  de  vessel  to  repatriate  those  who  may  regret  their 
Chile.  But  if  the  federation,  decreed  neither  journey,  who  have  not  been  able  to  establish 
by  material  force  nor  by  laws,  should  render  themselves,  and  who  lack  the  necessary  funds 
Spaniards  and  Spanish- :\mericans  brothers,  it  to  pay  for  a  return  passage, 
can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  ,  .  r 
artist  or  the  savant  win  his  title  in  Madrid,  1  he  article  concludes  with  a  brief  account 
Bogota,  or  Lima.  of  the  advantages  offered  by  Costa  Rica,  a 

Seiior  Martin  appeals  to  the  political  lead-  land  which  contrasts  favorably  with  its  neigh- 

ers   of   Spain    to    further   the   study   of   the  bors,  for,  during  the  eighty-eight  years  of  its 

Spanish- American  states,  and  urges  them  to  independence,    it    has    had    but    twenty-two 

familiarize    themselves    with    the    character  presidents,  and  has  engaged  in  only  one  war. 


CUBA'S  EDUCATIONAL  VICISSITUDES 

npHE  first  American  intervention  in  Cuba  tion,"  writes  Mr.  R.  L.  Bullard  in  the  Edu- 

found  educational  matters  on   the   is-  rational  Review.  "  is  with  Americans  a  na- 

land  in  a  lamentable  condition.     About  64  tional  hobby." 

per  cent,  of  the  population  could  not  read.  ,.,,               r         1    .                                1    i_ 

L^                              I,         1    u   ^       ^        V       ,^  Whenever,  tor  whatever  cause,  a  people  has 

Iwoper  cent,  could  read,  but  not  write;  33  ^^^^    ^^^j^.^   our    national    tutelage,    our    first 

per  cent,  could  write,  but  were  without  supe-  thought  and  pains  have  been  to  put  them  to 

rior  education,  and  only  i  per  cent,  had  re-  school.     We  had  done  ?.o  with  negro  and  In- 

ceived  higher  education.     Under  Spain  there  ^ian;  and  we  did  so  row  with  redoubled  zeal 

,     ,         II                 ,                .u-       1-1               1  and  energy  with  Cubans.     Great  appropriations 

had  really  never  been  anything  like  popular  ^.^^c  made;  new  laws  and  orders  put  forth.    It 

education.    Although  the  opening  of  the  nine-  was   to  be   a   veritrble   revolution.     In  a   few 

tcenth  centur>'  witnessed   some  half-hearted  months  the  wretdu  d,  inefficient,  merely  nominal 

efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  im-  s<^^?^^'^  .°^    ^^""'^^  J^'^'"^^    "^^^^   "^ade    real, 

J       ^  UT  u        '^         «i «.v«     «.u^  equipped,  and  trebled  in  numbers.     A  complete 

prove  and   establish   primary  education,  the  ^^|^^^^;;^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^,^^^j  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^^^ 

few  schools  that  were  opened  were      poor,  „f  qj^j^  ^^^^^  established,  and  under  zealous,  dis- 

weak,  lifeless  things  that  naturally  gave  lit-  interested  American  officials  put  in  effective  op- 

tle   result   in   general  education."      "  Educa-  eration  throughout  Cuba. 


M±M 
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The  main  features  of  this  system  were 
the  payment  from  the  national  treasury  of 
a)i  the  costs;  participation  by  the  people, 
through  superintendents  and  local  boards,  in 
school  matters;  similar  participation  by  the 
government  through  a  cabinet  officer  and 
various  officials,  and  administrative  and  tech- 
nical inspections.  What  all  this  actually 
meant  is  best  stated  in  Mr.  Bullard's  own 

The  superior  school  age  limit  was  at  once 
raised  from  nine  to  fouricen.  a  mighty  jump. 
Normal  and  summer  schooU  were  established. 
Some  2500  teachers  had  to  be  and  were  im- 
provised. Text-books  were  provided  by  trans- 
lation from  the  English.  The  imiversity  and 
the  provincial  Inslilulos  de  Scgunda  Enseiiati^a 
ta  sort  of  high  school  or  college  intermediate 
between  the  common  schools  and  the  university] 
were  reorganized  and  put  upon  a  more  modern 
and  practical  basis.  The  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  a  mere  workshop  under  Spain,  was 
made  an  effective  technical  school  where  young 
men  could  really  learn  a  mechanical  trade.  Spe- 
cial courses  and  schools.  English  for  any  who 
desired,  drawing  and  modeling  for  artists,  cut- 
ting and  sewing  for  girls,  and  other  special 
courses  were  made  a  part  of  the  system. 

The  people  of  Cuba  met  these  changes 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  That  such  was 
the  case  was  due  in  great  measure  to  "  the 
energy  and  determination  of  two  men,  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  Lieut.  Matthew  E. 
Hanna,  governor-general  and  commissioner 
of  education  respectively.  The  latter  espe- 
cially, going  far  beyond  all  mere  official  duty 
by  his  untiring  patience,  tact,  and  zeal,  won 
the  good-will  and  co-operation  of  the  Cu- 
bans." Mr.  Bullard  bears  no  uncertain  tes- 
timony to  Lieutenant  Hanna's  labors.  He 
says: 

Traveling  almost  continually  at  great  pains 
and  inconvenience  over  the  whole  island,  he 
visited  the  remotest  places  and  distriels,  instruct- 
ing and  making  enthusiastic  public  teachers  and 
pupils  alike.  He  left  in  his  work  a  record  that 
can  hardly  again  be  equaled.  .  .  .  His  wofk 
and  personality,  more  than  perhaps  anything  else 
American  in  Cuba  in  this  generation,  brought 
Cuba  nearer  to  Afherica.  He  left  his  system 
working. 

Unfortunately  the  first  American  inter- 
vention lasted  too  short  a  time  to  protect  and 
nourish  the  new  system  to  permanent  devel- 
opment. When  the  Americans  withdrew 
from  Cuba  the  new  system  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  old  Ideas  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  in  danger 
of  being  almost  overwhelmed.  This  was 
not  surprising.  For  one  thing,  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  adapt  completely  the  Ohio 


law  to  Cuban  conditions.  Then,  again,  the 
changes  had  been  very  sudden  and  sweeping, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  applying  the 
remedy  we  had  given  an  overdose.  As  Mr. 
Bullard  puts  it: 

There  is  no  people  that  has  like  faith,  or  ap- 
proximately like  faith,  with  us  in  school  educa- 
tion as  a  cure  for  every  human  defect,  individ- 
ual, national,  or  racial.  We  prescribed  it  in  too 
great  a  quantity  in  succession  10  Indian,  negro, 
Filipino,  and  Cuban,  with  the  same  result  in 
every  case, — the  patient's  stomach  turned. 

In  half  a  dozen  years  the  new  system  lost 
its  vigor.  Hours  of  work  were  relaxed,  the 
teachers  grew  careless,  compulsory  attend- 
ance was  dropped,  anil  politics  of  the  worst 
type  bore  down  the  whole  scheme.  Cuba 
will  now  have  to  begin  over  again.  She  must 
adapt  her  system  to  the  genius,  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  state  of  advancement  of  her 
people.  It  is  not  more  money  that  she  wants; 
for  the  state  now  spends  $4,000,000  annually 
on  education.  The  abuse  of  politics  will  not 
probably  be  lasting,  but  will  correct  itself 
with  experience. 

Mr.  Bullard  mentions  several  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  education  in  Cuba, 
among  which  arc  the  following: 

Unlike  us  in  the  United  States,  in  Cuba  there 
is  no  color  line.  White,  black,  and  yellow,  Eu- 
ropean, African,  and  Asiatic  sit  together  in  still 
unbroken  accord.  Of  4000  teachers,  300  are  em- 
phatically negroes. 
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The  question  of  religion  never  comes  up  in  made  in  the  cities  to  remedy  this  condition;  and 

the  schools.     Cuba  has  never  been  torn  by  re-  the    university    has    comraendably    taken    steps 

ligious  diflferences.  toward  the  same  end. 

Women    constitute    three-fourths    of    all    the  i^ri    ^  -ar     -d   n     j           •»         i_ 

teachers  of  the  island.    Among  the  pupils  girls  .  ^"^^  ^}^'  Bullard  considers  the  most  Sig- 

far  outnumber  boys.    After  fourteen,  boys  drop  nificant  thing  in  all  Cuban  education  is  the 

out  almost  entirely.  ever-increasing  study  of  English.     It  appears 

Outdoor  sports  and  running  games  are  largely  ^^at  among  Cuba's  2,000,000  people  4O.OOO, 

wantmg    m    the    Cuban    schools;    consequentlv  .     *^           m                     j   •         l.       1 

there  are  a  large  number  of  narrow-chested,  con-  "^  one  in  every  htty,  are  studying  that  lan- 

sumptivc-looking  children.    Some  eflfort  has  been  guage  in  some  way,  in  school  or  out. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY  IN 

INDIA 

.  TNDIA  has  come  to  be  regarded  so  generally  other  instance  in  history,  says  Mr.  Wodc- 

as  *'  the  land  of  unrest  "  that  it  is  posi-  house,  of  a  recrudescence  of  national  life  softer 

tlvely  refreshing  to  read  three  articles  on  na-  so  many  centuries,  nor  one  in  which  a  revival 

tional  unity,  such  as  those  appearing  in  the  has  ever  seemed  to  be  so  fraught  with  such 

Hindustan  Revieic  (Allahabad),  in  which  the  real  significance  for  civilization  in  general. 

existing  conditions  in  the  peninsula  are  ac-  There  is  only  one  known  means  of  hastening 

cepted  as  naturally  incidental  to  a  process  of  evolution,  and  that  is  education;  for  out  of 

evolution  tliat  is  to  end  in  a  united,  unified  education  will  emerge  after  a  time  the  in- 

nation.    Mr.  E.  A.  Wodehouse,  whose  paper  tellectual   demand   for   unity,   which   is  the 

is  headed  **  National  Unity:  Its  Evolution  in  only  demand  which  has  strength  enough  to 

India,"  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gen-  mold  the  actual  to  its  creed, 

eral  tendency  of  evolution  is  in  the  direction  A  writer  on  the  early  history  of  India  has 

of  unity ;  but  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  said :  "  India,  encircled  as  she  is  by  seas  and 

the  direction  of  gradually  increasing  special-  mountains,    is    indisputably    a    geographical 

ization  and  differentiation.    In  the  evolution  unit,  and  as  such  is  rightly  designated  by  one 

of  an  organism  two  things  occur  at  every  name."    Adopting  this  idea,  Sister  Nivedita 

stage  in  its  growth:  (i)  The  more  definite  (Miss  Margaret  Noble),  who  has  for  her 

specialization  of  the  form  and  (2)  the  widen-  subject  "The  Underlying  Unity  of  Indian 

ing  of  the  consciousness  or  life.     It  is  the  Life,"  claims  that 

same  with  nations.  any  country  which  is  geographically  distinct  has 

There   is   in   undeveloped   nations   a  kind   of  the  power  to  become  the  cradle  of  a  nation^. 

dull,  inert  unity.     As  soon  as  a  nation  begins  National  unity  is  dependent  upon  place.     The 

to  grow,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  specializa-  [^"^  ^^  »  nation  m  humanity  is  determinedby 

tion -through  educatir>n  and  other  formative  in-  ^^e  complexity  of  its  component  parts.     What 

fluences.-of  the  units  which  compose  it.    This  ?"y  ^n^  of  its  elements  has  achieved  m  the  past. 

at  first  leads  to  difference  and  disruption;  but  ^}?^  "»tion  may  expect  to  attain  as  a  whole  m 

the  final   unity  can  only  emerge  through  con-  the  future     Complexity  of  elements,  when  duly 

tinuance  along  this  line.  subordmated   to   the   nationahzing  influent  of 

place,  is  a  source  of  strength  and  not  weakness 

Applying    these    remarks    to    India    it    is  to  a  nation. 

seen  that  they  suggest  the  important  truth, —  India  has  the  first  treasure  of  a  nation, 

that  the  cause  of  unity  must  be  differently  geographical  distinctness,  in  an  extraordinaiy 

served,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  de-  degree.     Is  there  any  unity  of  life  and  type 

velopment  of  the  race  or  power  concerned,  perceptible  among  the  Indian  people  indlidi 

In  India  to-day  the  class  that  is  calling  most  might  sooner  or  later  serve  as  the  foundation 

earnestly  for  unity  is  simply  that  class  which  for    a    realized    Indian  nationality?     Sister 

has  become  most  highly  specialized:  the  edu-  Nevedita  cites  two  or  three: 

cated  class.     But  the  great  mass  of  the  in-  ^  profound  emotional  development  and  re- 

habitants  of   India  are  still   at  the  stage  at  finement  is  the   most  marked  trait  of  Indian 

which   the   whole  process   of  differentiation  personality;  and  it  is  common  to  all  the  races 

still  remains  to  be  begun.  fnd  creeds  of  that  vast  subcontinent.    Again,  the 

T^L        •                    ^^^1-^  ««j  ;r,f^,.oo«-;rtrT  keystone  of  the  arch  of  family  devotion,  alike 

There  IS  no  more  complex  and  interesting  ^^j:  ^.^^^^  ^^^  Mohammedan,  lies  in  the  feelinff 

problem  before  the  student  of  history  to-day  of  the  son  for  his  mother.    ...    In  devotion 

than  the  evolution  of  India.     There  is  no  to   the  mother  and   in   chivalry   for  old  age^ 
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Mohammedan   and   Hindu   are   absolutely  one.  evolution    or    culture."      These    two    India 

The    Mohammedan   derives   his   customs   from  possesses    super-abundantly,    besides    "  many 

Arabia:  the  Hmdu  bases  his  habits  on  his  own  \  •.•  u'  l  i.         i.     i_-        • 

past,  and  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  higher  lesser  unities  which   strengthen   the  historic 

civilization  from  modification  by  lower.    .    .    .  tradition.       The  fact  of  India's  geographical 

Many  of  the  highest  and  most  trusted  officers  of  unity    is    never    disputed.      Social    unity    is 

a    Hindu    ruler    will    be    Mohammedans,    and  equally  recognized  by  the  student  of  Indian 
vice    versa.      1    find    an    overwhelming    aspect        i       ''      rr»if    •!      i        i_  i     i       i 

of    Indian   unity    in    the    fact    that    no    single  culture.     The  idea  has  been  grasped  also  by 

member   or   province   repeats   the    function   of  more  than  one  individual  ruler.     In  legends 

any  other.  references  to  councils  of  the  gods  held  in  the 

But  the  one  great  elemental  motive  com-  Himalayas  are  met  with.     No  one  can  say 

mon  to  all  the  types  is  love  to  India.    With  that   such   an  idea  as  that  of  a   Federated 

the  Bengalee,  iMahratta,   Paniabee,  Dravid-  States  of  India  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 

ian,  and  Mohammedan  alike  love  of  home,  Indian  mind.     But,  more  than  all  this,  there 

pride  of  race,  idealism  of  woman  is  a  passion,  is    evidence    enough    that    the    founders    of 

and  devotion   to  India  as  India  finds  some  Indian  culture  and  civilization  and  religion 

characteristic  expression.  had  this  unity  in  view.     This  writer  very 

Dr.    Ananda    K.    Coomaraswamy,    who  ^^W^^Y  P^ts  the   situation   with   regard   to 

writes   on    "National    Self -consciousness   in  unity  thus: 

India,"  asks  what  are  the  things  which  make       The  diverse  peoples  of  India  are  like  the  parts 

possible  national  self-consciousness  and  which  «^  some  puzzle,  seemingly  impossible  to  fit  to- 

^.     ^  *•       T^  J  •  1  gether,  but  falling  easily  into  place  when  once 

constitute    nationality,    and    says,    m    reply,  the  key  is  known :  and  that  key  is  the  realization 

Two  essentials  of  nationality  there  are, — a  of  the  facts  that  the  parts  do  fit  together,  which 

geographical    unity,   and   a  common   historic  we  call  national  self -consciousness. 


(( 


INSURGENCY"  IN  ART 


TT  will,   we  think,   surprise  many  of  the  tinct  view  of  "  bringing  together  all  work- 

readers  of  the  Review  to  learn  that  "  in  ers,  old  or  young,  who  have  some  definite 

this  country  we  have  no  need  of  art  as  a  cul-  direction  in  their  work."     It  stands  for 

ture,  no  need  of  art  as  a  refined  and  elegaot  freedom  to  think  and  to  show  what  you  are 

performance,  no  need  of  art  for  poetry  s  sake,  thinking  about    .    .    .     freedom  to   study  and 

or  any  of  these  things  for  their  own  sake."  experiment  and  to  present  .the  results  of  such 

They  will,  however,  all  agree  that  "  what  ^^^^y'  "^^   >"  ^"y  ^ay  being  retarded  by   the 

J           J  •        ^  ^u  \.                    ^u      X  •  -^    /  standards  which  are  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 

we  do  need  is  art  that  expresses  the  spirit  of  ^^.t  to  be  exempted  from  public  view  because 

the  people  of  to-day.      These  views  are  enun-  of  such  individuality  or  strangeness  in  the  man- 

ciated  by  Mr.  Robert  Henri  in  an  article  on  ner  of  expression.     What   such   an  exhibition 

the  Exhibition  of  Independent  Artists,  con-  desires  is  all  the  new  evidence  all  the  new  opin- 

-  -L   -.  J  L    u'      ^    ^^.     r<    £.               T'u*  ><^"s  that  the  artists  have,  and  then  their  work 

tnbuted  by  him  to  the  Craftsman.     1  his  ex-  ^^^st  eit^^r  succeed  by  its  integrity  or  fail  from 

hibition,  which  was  held  in  New  York  dur-  the  lack  of  it.    We  want  to  know  the  ideas  of 

ing  the  past  month,  included  344  examples,  young  men.     We  do  not  want  to  coerce  them 

mainly   impressionistic.      It  is  generally  un-  ^"^°  accepting  ours.    .    .    . 

derstood  that  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Henri ;  In  Mr.  Henri's  opinion  there  is  but  a  sin- 

and  as  he  himself  is  a  National  Academician,  gle   reason   for   the   development  of   art   in 

a  Fellow  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  America, — namely,  that  the  people  of  Amer- 

Fine  Arts,  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Art  ica  may  "  learn  the  means  of  expressing  them- 

Institute,  it  goes  without  saying  that  his  com-  selves  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own 

ments    on    the    independent    art    movement  land."    He  then  gives  utterance  to  the  views 

must   be  accepted   as   entirely   disinterested,  cited  at  the  head  of  this  paper;  but  he  seems 

He  says  that  the  exhibition  is  not  one  "  of  to  qualify  them  somewhat  a  little  further  on 

the  rejected,  nor  an  exhibition  of  people  who  when  he  says: 

have  had  their  pictures  accepted  or  refused  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  in  this  country 

by  the  academy.     It  is  not  a  gathering  to-  to  understand  what  art  is,  to  understand  why  it 

gether  of  *  kickers  '  of  any  description,  but  is  is,  to  understand  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the 

an    expression   of    the    present    tendency    in  temperament  of  our  people,  that  it  is  the  de- 

*         y                ,      ,       ,*^  .        .    J.  ..  1     /.      M  velopment  of  the  imagination  which  in  the  end 

America  towards  developing  individuality,  must  affect  not  only  the  production  of  painting, 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  with  the  dis-  of  sculpture  and  poems,  music,  architecture,  but 
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cvory  ph;ist  of  cmr  daily  i-xistcney.  If  art  is 
real  it  must  i-uiiip  lo  affect  cvory  action  in  our 
livt's,  every   iirriilm:!,  every  necessary   ibiiig. 

Mr,  Ht-nri  is  insistent  witli  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  heed  to  what  the  vounEer 
artists  have  to  say. 

WlKit  we  want  is  to  meet  youiiK  pcnplc  who 
are  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  to- 
day and  lislen  lo  wliat  thcv  have  lo  tell  us. 
Those  of  us  who  are  old  should  be  anxious  to 
lie  loM  the  things  by  those  who  are  lo  advance 
beyond  us,  and  we  should  not  hale  lo  see  them 
ill  their  progress.  We  should  rejoice  that  a 
building  is  rising  on  the  foundation  that  wc 
have  helped  and  are  still  helping  to  erect. 

Having  thought  a  good  deal  about  a  pos- 
sible substitute  for  the  academy  idea,  "  in 
what  way  pictures  could  be  exhibited  entirely 
without  the  jury  and  the  hanging  commit- 
tee," Mr.  Henri  suggests  the  following 
scheme: 

A  gallers'  that  niiglit  1>e  of  great  educational 
\ahie  and  of  great  honor  lo  the  City  of  New 
York  could  be  established  along  the  following 
lines:  It  would  be  perhaps  some  three  or  four 
limes  larger  Ihan  the  present  Fine  Arts  Building 
on  I'ifty -seventh  Street,  New  York.  It  would 
cunlaiii  many  rooms  of  eciual  value  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  these  nwints  to  be  at  the  service 
of  artists  who  would  form  themselves  into 
l$rntips  of  twenty,  gaining  by  the  formation  of 


their  body  the  right  to  use  one  of  the  rooms 
for  a  period  of  oTic  month.  A  waiting  list  might 
occur,  because  there  might  be  many  groups  of 
twenty  men  who  would  care  to  associate  them- 
selves in  one  exhibition.  Such  a  gallery  should 
lie  under  the  freest  of  direction.  It  should  be 
a  city  institution,  actually  for  the  advancement 
and  encouragement  of  the  arts,  a  place  for  try- 
ing out  the  artists'  ideas,  a  place  where  they 
could  exhibit  and  where  there  was  no  judge 
except  the  public  and  the  nineteen  other  men 
of  the  same  group.  This  proposition  seems  to 
me  lo  do  away  with  any  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  artists,  with  any  board  of  officers,  with 
any  presidents,  with  any  body  of  men  who  sit 
in  judgment  on  other  men.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  for  a  man  to  be  acceptable  to  nineteen 
other  artists  who  are  sufficiently  in  accord  to 
wish  lo  ally  themselves  in  an  exhibition. 


I  of  the  Exhiblt'o 


A  Crltlcls 

A  rather  sharp  criticism  of  the  independent 
exhibition  as  it  exists  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  a  few  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  gallery.  The  Tribune  critic,  who  signs 
himself  "  R.  C.,"  has  the  following  to  say; 

There  is  only  one  lest.  Is  the  new  painter  a 
gooil  painter?  He  does  not  deserve  to  triumph 
just  because  he  is  new.  If  he  is  also  a  bad 
pah  Iter  he  has  no  business  trjnng  to  drum  up 
revolution;  he  should  leave  that  to  his  betters. 
Ii  is  idle  to  hope,  however,  that  these  things  will 
ever  be  governed  by  reason  and  so  the  most  th«t 
one  can  do  is  to  obser/e  the  testimony  of  tfie 
i>ast.  All  the  really  fertilizing  developraentl 
in  modern  art  have  had  their  source  in  rebel- 
lion. .  .  .  One  truth  they  have  all  enforced, 
and  that  is  that  you  cannot  ken)  a  man  of  genius 
down.  But  you  have  got  to  have  your  genius. 
.  .  .  But  the  average  artist  here  wotud  ap- 
pear to  be  thinking  more  of  his  subject  than  of 
his  technique,  and.  until  technique  is  got  under 
perfect  control,  this  is  a  tendency  frai^ht  whh 
danger.  We  continue  the  search,  with  an  eye 
to  the  tiling  that  might  promise  a  safe  etner- 
gencc  from  the  general  welter,  the  note  of  in- 
dividuality expressed  with  such  power  as  to 
silence  criticism.  Frankly,  it  is  here  that  the 
most  painstaking  and  eagerly  sympathetic  exam- 
ination of  the  show  leads  (o  the  bitterest  dia^- 
pointmcnt.  There  are  certain  men  who  are 
clever  enough  to  arrest  the  observer,  interest 
him  and  give  him  some  pleasure.  But  not  one 
of  these  artists,  not  even  the  prodigiously  clever 
-Mr,  Henri,  impresses  us  as  an  especially  new 
type  or  one  riehly  endowed  as  regards  tedi- 
nique.  As  for  the  rank  and  file,  we  receive 
(herefrom  scarcely  any  favorable  Impresuotu 
whatever.  The  reason  is  plain.  On  every  hand 
the  charm  and  mystery  of  good  painting  are 
sadly  neglected.  Brutal  draftsmanship,  which 
has  not  the  distinction  of  individuality  to  ex- 
cuse its  brutality ;  color  that  is  coarse  and 
opaque,  a  vague  feeling  of  ugliness  and  a  veiy 
decided  feeling  that  the  lessons  of  the  school- 
room, if  followed  at  all.  have  not  been  rcal^  ■ 
assimilated, — these  are  the  things  which  present- 
ly provoke  the  reflection  that  the  independeot 
-_....,„   J — i; —   t„   : —   .!._   — j_»  dnruUnB 
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ANDERS    ZORN,    THE    SWEDISH     MAUPASSANT 
IN  ART 


iT  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  living 
^  painter, — certainly  none  could  be  found 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries, — who  has 
won  such  immediate  and  almost  universal 
recognition  abroad  as  Antlers  Zorn.  After 
reading  an  article,  dealing  with  his  life  and 
art,  which  appears  in  the  February  number 
of  Ord  och  Bild  (Stockholm)  one  can  reach 
only  one  conclusion, — that  Zorn  achieved  his 
international  reputation  by  remaining  stead- 
fastly loyal  to  his  early  conceptions  of  Art's 
mission,  the  portrayal  of  Nature,  by  scorn- 
fully refraining  from  the  employment  oi  the 
commonplaces,  dubiously  known  as  "  inter- 
nationalism "  in  painting  lore,  on  which  so 
many  artists  have  depended  for  a  superficial 
and  short-lived  popularity,  and  by  boldly 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  conven- 
tional when 'the  conventional  constituted  an 
obstacle  to  the  telling  of  truth  on  canvas. 

As  an  illustration  of  Zorn's  courage,  the 
writer  in  Ord  och  Bild  tells  how  the  Swed- 
ish artist  when  he  made  his  first  bid  for  fame 
in  this  country,  sent  to  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago  a  series  of  paintings  in 
which  the  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  nude 
might  have  been  supposed  to  prove  too  much 
of  a  challenge  to  Puritanical  concepts  to  per- 
mit of  an  unbiased  verdict.  And  yet,  the 
writer  says,  "  before  the  most  daring  repro- 
ductions of  the  nude  by  Zorn,  the  most  Puri- 
tanical Miss  from  Massachusetts  did  not 
venture  a  word  of  protest." 

Anders  Zorn  is  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  Dalecariia,  a  Swedish  province 
where  the  sturdy  peasant  population  in  the 
Middle  Ages  helped  to  make  history  on 
broad  lines, — even  to  the  ushering  in  of  a 
new  era.  And  it  may  be  added  here, — 
where  that  peasant  population  of  to-day  still 
clings  to  the  ornate  but  antiquated  garb  of 
those  same  days  of  history-making  and  na- 
tion-molding. Zorn's  father  was  a  Bavarian 
brewing  master.  His  mother  was  a  simple 
peasant  girl.  When  he  was  a  little  boy.  like 
David  of  the  Bible  story,  he  watched  sheep, 
with  this  difference,  though,  that  the  sheep 
were  not  his  father's.  His  father  was  too 
poor  for  that. 

While  he  sat  among  the  white-stemmed 
birches  and  kept  his  sheep  from  going  astray, 
he  carved  horses  and  cows  out  of  wood  and 
colored  these  images  with  huckleberry  juice. 
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THE  DOWAGER  QUEEN  OF   SWEDEN 
(From  an  cfchlng  by  Anders  Zorn) 

Some  friends  of  his  father  decided  that  An- 
ders should  become  a  sculptor.  After  an  ele- 
mentary education  he  was  sent  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Free  Arts  at  Stockholm.  He  was 
gifted,  but  he  was  also  stubborn.  At  fifteen 
he  took  charge  of  his  own  destiny.  He  de- 
cided that  sculpture  did  not  lend  itself  so 
readily  to  the  purple  hues  of  his  horses  and 
cows  of  the  shepherd  days.  At  twenty  he 
had  advanced  far  enough  to  give  lessons  in 
water-color  painting.  At  twenty-one  he  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  instruction  at  the 
Academy.  About  that  time  young  Zorn  had 
finished  his  exquisite  water  color,  "  In 
Mourning," — a  woman's  face  behind  a 
gauzy  black  veil.  Professor  Scholander,  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Academy,  tried  to  buy 
it  from  his  pupil,  but  the  latter  fixed  the 
price  at  such  a  figure  that  his  teacher  con- 
sidered it  beyond  his  means. 

In  the  early  eighties  Zorn  had  earned 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  go  abroad. 
He  painted  some  clever  water  colors  which 
found  their  way  into  the  collections  of  the 
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Royal  Academy  and  into  the  expositions  of  "  Hille  Bobbe "  of  Franz  Hals,  with  its  perfect 

the   Roval    Society  for    Painting  in  Water  technique    must  have  interested  Zprn,  is  more 

^^•1        'u^i-      \                        I  u  than  probable.   How  does  he  stand  m  relation  to 

Colors,  but  his  art  was  never   fully  appre-  ^^^^^^  ^^j  ^he  impressionists?     Naturally  they 

ciatcd,  and  he  is  less  known  in  Lngland  to-  have  influenced  his  art,  but  to  him  Art  did  not 

dav   than    in   any   other    European   country,  involve  merely  a  problem  of  optics  and  tech- 

From    England    he   traveled    through   Spain  "^Q^c-    •    •.  •    In  an  attempt  to  draw  conipari- 

1  ^T                  J  I     1   ^    u-        ^-              •  ^<^"s    one    mevitably    is    brought    to    think    of 

and  Morocco  and  back  to  his  native  province  Maupassant.    Zorn  has  the  same  splendid  tech- 

of  Dalecarlia.  nique,   the   same   faculty   for   emphasizing  the 

From  the  davs  when  he  carved  the  images  essential,  the  same  astounding  sensualism,  un- 

of  the  cattle  he  guarded  up  to  the  present  derlined.  but  without  any  alien  flavor  of  deca- 

1-     ^„^      r        r       •    ^u        T     ^x    *  "ent   spices.    .    .    .    After  looking  at  one  of 

time  his  sense  of  realism  is  the  salient  feature  Zorn's  paintings  of  the  nude  one  will  say  with 

of  his  art.     It  was  not  until  1889  Zorn  be-  much  assurance:    Our  race  shall  not  cease  to 

gan  to  paint  in  oil.     His  first  oil  painting,  exist  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.    His  paint- 

''  Fishermen  in  Cornwall,"  was  greatly  ap-  '"Ks    contain    no    symbolism,    they   depict    the 

....«^-««.   1   •«   IT     ,^«      T^           u       u*.  u\  4.k«  human  body  so  convincingly  that  the  simplest 

predated  in  France.     It  ^vas  bought  by  the  ^^^^^  ^eco^nes  a  type  for  the  elementary  drift 

Alusec  de  Luxembourg.     The  same  >-ear  he  and  inherent  warmth  of  Life  itself, 

received    the   decoration    of    the    Legion    of  t*  •       r         n     1          1.           e  rw         x. 

Honor.     It  was  in  1889,  also,  that  the  per-  .?*  '»'  ¥*"  «"•  **^«=  etchings  of  Zorn  that 

trait  he  had  painted  of  himself  was  hung  in  ^•"  "'"i^'^'l  »*  ^^*=  ™°*t  characteristic  in  his 

the  Uffizi  Gallery-  at  Florence.     About  the  ^^-  J^  these  there  are  chiaroscuro  effects 

same  time  the   National   Gallery  in  Berlin  ^''«"jy  «^^  ^  Rembrandt.     Many  of  Zom  s 

acquired  one  of  his  best  known  paintings  —  P"'"""^  have  found  their  way  to  this  coun- 

"  A  Woman  Bathing."  *jy>  >t"*'  uf   "  ^^'^^"^  ^"T^„"  °^  °* 

,,      ,       .  ,           .   ,       J         ..   .  •         ,  tht  fashionable  painters  of  the  Four  Htin- 

/orn  s  art  has  an  inclependence  that  is  rarely  ,  „ .      n  ^  r          f  1  •        •   •     1     ..  u-        1. 

seen.     In  Spain  the  youthful  Swede,  a-hunger  <""<»•     *»"*  ^^^  of  his  original  etchings  have 

and  a-ihirst  for  the  real,  was  compelled  to  ad-  been  seen  here.  Zorn  paints  with  few  colors, 

mire   Valasqucz,   and   that   a  painting   like   the  mostly  with  black,  though  he  lovcs  red  best. 

MME.    CURIK,  DISCOVERER    OF    RADIUM    AND 

POLONIUM 

npHE    fame   acquired    some   years   ago   by  Radio-activity,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 

^       Mme.  ALirie  Sklodowska  Curie  bv  her  m]^^^^  property  of  matter.     If  the  theory  of 

^;..>^,.^^,.  ,.f  ..«  r ^'       *.     k          '1  J  radio-activc  transformations  contmucs  to  mspirc 

discovery  of  radium  promises  to  be  equaled,  ^  growing  degree  of  confidence  it  will  result  in   - 

it  not  surpassed,  by  the  honors  which  have  an  important  consequence  for  geology.    It  will 

come  to  her  as  the  discoverer  some  months  lead  to  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  of  the 

?go  of  the  new,  even  more  wonderful,  ele-  ^jlements  occurring  in  rocks  with  a  view  to  the 

.^«««.  r^r.\^^'  «,      T4.                               1           -4.1,  cletermination  of  their  relative  antiquity.     It  is 

ment  polonium      It  was  as  a  co-worker  with  manifest    that    the    hypothesis   of    radio-^ivc 

her  husband,  the  late  Professor  Curie,  that  transformation  is  well  adapted  to  the  present 

this  brilliant  woman  succeeded   in   isolating  state  of  the  science  of  radio-activity.    It  was 

radium,  and  it  is  now  with  the  assistance  of  ^"\o"g  ^^^^/e  proposed  by  the  late  Pierre  Curie 

Mjw          -..U..UU                 jj**  and  myself  at  the  beginning  of  our  researches 

.  de  Bierne  that  she  has  succeeded  in  iso-  j^^o  radio-activity,  but  it  has  received  its  perfect 

lating  the  tenth  part  of  a  milligram  of  po-  development  at  the  hands  of  Professors  Ruther- 

lonium.     T\\\s  substance,   5000  times   rarer  ford  and  Soddy,  to  whom  it  is  for  this  reason 


►-activity  which  have  been  proposed 

blende   with    hvdrochloric    acid.      Polonium  actual  state  of  the  science  does  not  seem  to 

"  wastes  away  ''  with  great  rapidity  a  thou-  JfJy-;"J^"^^  advanced  to  warrant  a  positive  con- 
sand  times  quicker  than  radium.     Of  course, 

the  value  of  this  discovery  is  as  yet  purely  Personally  Mme.  Curie  is  a  very  modest 

scientific  in  a  theoretical  sense.  and  undemonstrative  woman.     She  has  been 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  for  years  one  of  the  most  efficient  original 

Revuv  Scientifique  (Paris),  Professor  Lipp-  workers  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne. 

manii,  the  French  scientist,  remarks  apropos  According  to  a  waiter  in  London  Truth  she 

of  Mme.  Curie's  two  discoveries:  takes  all  the  honors  heaped  upon  her  with 
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(ThiR  woman  o 


MADAME   CURIE   IN    HER    LABORATORY 


rndlo-i 


Ivltr) 


ereat  modesty  and  is  "  the  most  unobtrusive, 
reserved  person  possible."  The  English 
writer  says: 

She  is  a  litile  better  dressed  ciow  than  for- 
merly, but  with  extreme  plainness.  The  com- 
ptexion  is  still  that  of  one  brought  up  in  stove 
heated  rooms,  ashen,  and  the  lusterless  hair  un- 
changed in  all  hut  a  few  silver  threads.  She 
remains  hard  lo  read,  a  consequence  of  being 
brought  np  at  Warsaw  under  the  heel  of  Ihe 
Russian  boot  and  the  eyes  of  an  officialdom  jeal- 
ous of  all  scientific  investigation.  Mnic.  Curie 
spoke  of  the  university  in  which  her  father  filled 
the  chair  of  chemistry  as  having  in  all  its  cor- 
ridors finger  posts  pointing  to  Sil>eria.  .  .  . 
As  a  lecturer  she  closely  confines  herself  to 
statement  and  demonstration,  risking  nothing 
that  is  unproved,  however  strong  cause  she  may 
have  for  divining  inference.  She  is  completely 
innocent  under  all  circumstances  of  any  wish 
to  dazzle  or  show  off.  Her  laboratory  is  kept 
with  apple  pie  order,  and  her  note  books  show 


the  plain,  straightforward  and  scrupulously  ex- 
act observation  of  a  good  seaman's  log.  They 
bristle  with  notes  of  interrogation.  .  .  .  Mme. 
Curie  is  essentially  womanly.  But  she  lost  her 
mother  early  and  was  brought  up  at  her  father's 
side,  in  his  laboratory,  and  not  warped  from  her 
true  nature  according  to  any  conventional  stand- 
ard of  femininity.  She  evolved  from  within  ac- 
cording to  her  opportunities  and  the  lender 
paternal  guidance,  and  became  on  chemistry  an 
authority  in  the  minds  of  the  university  students 
who  came  to  the  laboratory.  The  suspicious  pry- 
ing of  the  police  taught  her  how  necessary  it  was 
to  hold  her  tongue.  Reticence  in  speech  became 
her  second  nature.  Mme.  Curie  is  greatly  hin- 
dered in  her  researches  by  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  radium.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  French 
Government  will  be  able  to  borrow  some  grains 
of  the  Austrian  on  the  basis  of  an  insurance 
bond  given  to  the  lender.  Mme.  Curie  lectures 
regularly  before  the  Sorbonne  explaining  the 
progress  of  her  work  and  setting  forth  what  she 
expects  to  prove  by  her  experiments. 


THE  AMERIC/W  REHEW  OF  REHEWS 

THE  SMALLEST  DOLLS  IN  THE  WORLD 


TN  the  peaceful  and  picturesque  Mexican 
^  valley  of  Cuernavaca  lies  tlie  town  of 
the  same  name,  unchanged  since  the  days 
of  the  Aztecs  and  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  a  long  line  (if  Indian  tribes  who,  through 
many  vicissitudes,  have  preserved  the  cus- 
toms and  the  arts  of  tlieir  forefathers.  In 
many  respects  the  place  is  unique,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  followins  description  of  it  in 
the  Bullelh  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  by  Mr.  Russell 
Hastings  Millward: 

Nature  li.is  In-en  nmst  lavish  in  litr  Rifts   (o 
Cueniavaca,    f'^r   llicre   lime   or    iDoncy   counts 
for  litlle  except  tlie  peace,  co 
ness  it  will  briiiR.     In  no  pUu 
more  highly  resjiocled  than  it 
village  of  the  crooked  streets 
A   police  fiircf  is   almost  iici 
natives   arc   a  peaceful,   happi 
of  citizens.     The  ]> 
lically  no   taxe^s   to 

properly  owners,  who  suhserihe,  viilunlarily.  the 
>unis  niee>:sary  t<>  ki'i-p  up  the  village  and  carry 
on  all  nece-sary  ]inhlic  wnrks.  Kach  property 
owner  ciiniiiiTs  ii  a  Rre.-it  liiinor  to  be  oni;  of 
the  chixeii,  anil  cheerfully  sets  opposite  his 
ii.ime  such  nnvniiu  as  his  purse  will  allow.     .^11 


.   ind  happi- 
■e  on  earth  is  law 

I  this  qtiaint  little 
anil  colli ilestoiies. 

incci'ssary.  as  the 
. . ..-,  law-abiding  lot 
r  people  there  have  prac- 
IV,  as  each  vear  the  citv 
g  of  the 


vithout 

Cuernavaca  is  unique  in  another  respect: 
it  is  the  home  of  Isabel  Belaunsaran,  who 
makes  the  smallest  dolls  in  the  world.  She 
is  Queen  of  the  Needle;  and  the  natives,  who 
regard  her  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,  say 
that  "  since  the  time  when  the  ancient  build- 
ers of  Cuauhnahuac  wrote  their  history  in 
hieroglyphics  no  cleverer  Indian  maiden  has 
ever  been  known," 

Mr.  Milhvard's  account  of  how  the  lili- 
putian  dolls  are  made  is  as  follows: 

The  operation  of  making  consists  in  forming 
a  diminulive  framework  of  wire,  barely  three- 
fourths  of  an  inci)  in  length,  and  winding  the 
same  with  many  turns  of  fine  silk  thread.  After 
the  frame  has  assumed  the  proper  lines  and 
proportions,  it  is  ready  for  dressing.  The 
clothes  are  cut.  according  to  the  character  of 
the  doll,  and  fitted  carefully  about  the  small 
ligure.  The  most  difficult  work,  that  of  em- 
broidering the  clothes,  is  then  begun.  With  a 
needle  that  can  scarcely  he  held  in  the  fingers, 
and  whose  eye  is  almost  invisible,  various  de- 
signs are  actually  embroidered  on  the  clothing 
with  the  finest  of  silk  threads,  and  so  cleverly 
executed  that  even  through  a  powerful  mag- 
nifying glass  the  details  appear  to  be  perfect, 
although  the  entire  work  is  done  without  the 
aid  of  an  enlarging  device  of  any  kind.  After 
the  dressing  has  been  completed  it  is  necessary 
to  add  the  hair.  What  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tiniest  and  most  marvelous  hair- 
dressing  on  earth  is  then  performed  on  each 
doll.  Ivveii  to  the  details  of  the  braids  and  rib- 
bons, the  work  is  most  coinptelety  carried  out. 
The  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet  are  then 
formed,  and  the  doll  is  ready  to  be  placed  in 
the  quaint  little  tea  shop,  where,  on  account  of 
its  daintiness,  exquisite  coloring,  design,  and 
workmanship,  it  finds,  at  all  times,  a  ready  sale 
at  ihe  ridiculouslv  low  price  of  50  cents  Mexi- 
c;iii  currency,  or  25  cents  gold. 

Although  the  finished  dolls  bear  evidence 
of  the  greatest  patience  as  well  as  of  artistic 
skill,  it  appears  that  only  two  hours  are  oc- 
cupied in  making  each  one.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  "  by  working  stead- 
ily for  ten  hours  each  day  the  sum  of  $1.25 
gold  may  be  earned, — less  than  the  sum  paid 
to  an  ordinary  day  laborer  in  the  United 
States  for  work  of  the  crudest  kind." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
these  dolls  is  the  wonderful  variety  of  types 
that  thej-  are  made  to  repre.sent.  Some  idea 
of  these  may  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Millward'i 
description  of  a  few  of  them.     He  layi: 

The  matador  is  coniplete  in  every  particular, 
his  cost u me  being  gaily  decorated  in  many 
colors,  the  hair  dressed  in  true  Spanish  fathioil. 
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including  the  conventional  cue.    Stockings  and  parted  in  Iht  middle  in  keeping  witli  Ihe  vogue, 

slippers  are  a^ded.  and  a  mnleta  placed  in  tlie  Artistic    shawls,    hrllliantiy    ct'lorod.    are    hung 

hand.     A  sword  is  Ihi'n  provided  and  the  mani-  loosely  about  the  shoulders,  and  the  tiny  flower 

kin  bullfighter  is  all  ready  In  enter  the  ring,  so  scMers  are  not  unlike  Chose  seen   in  (he  flower 

far  as  miniature  details  of  drc?';  and  equipment  market'  throughout  the  country.     Native  tyjws 

are  concerned.     Flower  girls  are  dressed  after  are  represented  in  their  most  attractive  and  pic- 

the  manner  o£   th,-ir   ela.'fs.  and  provided   with  (iiresqne   attire.     Faithful  reproductions  of   the 

small   baskets   of   flt>wers   in   variegated   colors,  native  serapes  are  thrown  alxnit  the  shoulder; 

The  hair  is  arranged   in  a  double  braid   and  of  the  dolls,  and  sombreros  placed  on  the  heads 
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in   typical    Xfexican    fashion.     Religious   digni-  representing  those  in  actual  use  by  the  natives. 

taries  are  also   represented  in  this   remarkable  The  sombreros  are  also  woven  from  hair  and 

doll    family   and  are   carefully   dressed   in    full  are    examples    in    miniature   of   the   regulation 

accordance  with  the  character  which  they  are  style.     The  little   pieces   of   pottery   are   made 

supposed  to  imitate  in  dignified  miniature.  from  clay  on  the  exact  lines  and  proportions 

c  X  ^u      1   n  X       •  1     1       '^u  ^*  ^*f  the  practical  sizes.     All  of  these  accessories 

borne  of  the  dolls  are  furnished  with  tiny  ^^^e  sewn  to  the  dolls  and  greatly  improve  the 

baskets  of  flowers,  brouji:ht  from  Guanajuato,  already  attractive  appearance, 
where  they  are  made  by  the  Indians.    Others        The   first   dolls  of   the  kind   were  made 

have  fancy  hats  and  other  paraphernalia.  about  eight  years  ago.     Now  they  are  to  be 

The  little  baskets  are  composed  of  fine  hair  found  in  the  possession  of  almost  all  of  the 

and  are  woven  in  the  most  clever  fashion,  truly  royal  families  of  the  world. 


DR.  LUEGER,  VIENNA'S  GREATEST 

BURGOMASTER 

MONDAY,    March    14,    19 10,   witnessed  Sadowa  shot  Austria  out  of  the  Germanic  Con- 

the     most     remarkable     funeral     that  federation  and  paved  the  way  for  the  resurrec- 

,^.  ,     ,  Kj^t         1    1  1  tion  of  Hungary, — an  event  which  Dr.  Lueger 

Vienna  had  ever  seen.      1  he  whole  popula-  regarded  with  undisguised  dislike  till  the  end  of 

tion  had  turned  out  to  do  honor  to  one  who  his  life. 

had  bejjun  life  as  the  son  of  a  beadle  and        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  p^yj^  Uf^  ^  ^  1^^,^^^ 

had  ended  it  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  ^^^  ^  Liberal.     In  1872  he  was  secretary  of 

capital  of  the  kingdom      Emperor  and  arch-  ^^^  liberal  Club  of  Vienna,  in  which  the 

dukes    upper  class  and  low'er  class,  butcher  j^^j^j^    ^j^^^^^    predominated.      To    quote 

and  baker    greengrocer  and  chimney-sweep,  ^^^^^^^  f^^^  lyj^    g^^^j. 

alike  did  honor  to  his  memory,     ror  many  .,,.,,,. 

,r*.«,.c  ,>oo«-  co,rc  ATr  W  T^  Qi-M/1  I'n  fhp  lie  hrst  attracted  attention  by  the  vigor  of  his 
vears  past,  says  Air.  Vv.  1.  oteaa  in  rne  ...  .  •  •  1  1  j  •  •  *  *.•  n'ru- 
i  .  *^  „'  .  ,  n  •  u  u  u  criticism  of  municipal  maladministration.  The 
London  Review  of  Revieivs,  there  have  been  Handsome  Karl "  soon  became  recognized  as  a 
only  two  Austrians  whose  personality  was  trenchant  debater  and  a  magnificent  demagogue, 
familiar  to  Eiitope.  **  One  was  Francis  Possessing  a  resonant  voice,  much  homely  wit, 
Joseph ;  the  other  was  Dr.  Lueger,  the  ^  P/^^^ct  command  of  the  Viennese  vernacular, 
V^  ^'  fTT"  T-k  T  j-j  and  a  physical  energy  which  enabled  him  to  ad- 
Burgomaster  of  Vienna.     Dr.  Lueger  died  ^^^^^   ^   ^^2^,^   meetings   in   a   single   day,   he 

last  month  half-blind,  after  a  long  and  pain-  speedily  won  recognition  as  a  formidable  adver- 

ful  illness  of  diabetes,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  sary.     For   more   than   thirty   years  he    spent 

The    Emperor,   who    is   now  nearly   eighty  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^''""'^k  T"""!  ^K  ^^^J^wi,£! 

"^        '  .„  .  ,,r|        1  one  or  other  of  the  suburban  beerhouses.  When 

years  of  age,  still  survives.     When  he  goes  j^^  ^,^^  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  in  the  year 

there  will   not  be  a  single  Austrian  whose  1882,  Lueger  felt  that  the  psychological  moment 

name  stands  for  anything  to  everybody  out-  had  arrived.    He  proclaimed  himself  leader  of 

side  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  Kingdom."  the^^ant^S^e^tes^^and^  .i^^su^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Stead  gives  the  following  interesting  capitalism  organized  by  Jews  and  the  abolition 
biographical  data  concerning  the  deceased  of  the  system  which  permits  individuals  to  man- 
Burgomaster:  ^gc  public  business  for  their  private  advantage. 
_,  .  '  .  .  ..„  ,.  f^„^.L.  K;rf»,^oxr  Tlic  AustHan  Prcss,  largcly  coiitrolled  by  Jcws, 
The  boy  was  dumb  till  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  opened  fire.  He  struck  back.  He  carried  the 
His  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  car-  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^  enemy's  camp,  and  in  those  days 

penter    and  ^  ;^^'"»"^" /^^^^^^^/^ff^,  °Lh  ?n"  it    was    complained    that    no    charge   was    too 

acter  devoted  herself  to  his  cducat^^^^  monstrous,  no  calumny  too  bitter,  for  his 
spired    hnn   with    an    affection   whch    left   his  ,,^3     i„  ^^ree  years  he  was  elected  to  the 

heart  without  any  room   for  the  love  of  any  jfei^.h,rath,  where  he  opened  his  ParliamenUry 

other    woman       He    never   niarried     and    lived  ^  j       ^    attacking  with  equal  violence  the 

after   his  mother  s   death   with   his  two__sisters,  ,      '   .'^  Anctrin  5,nH  thn  Macrvars  in  Htitiirarv. 


master,  and  died   leaving  behind  him  property  ^,^  it^lism  and  Magyar  tyranny. 

which,  all  told,  did  not  exceed  £4.000  in  value.        ^  bj        j      ^   j  ... 

He  was  born   in   1844,   four  years  before  the        Year  by    year    Lueger  s    populanty    in- 

storm    wave    of    the    Revolution    burst    over  creased.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the 

^  Europe     ''*^  "<*ces^o,i„cated  at  the  gymnasium,  ^..^i_  a    writer   in   the   Dublin   Review 

^         owner  cnnsi(ler...nted  at  the  university  in  PeoPlc-  A   writer   in  tne   uuDiin  i^evtew, 

■i^^      the    chosen,    and    P-ussian  needle-gun  at  Cited  by  Mr.  atead,  said  ot  nim: 
/M^         name  such  amount  as 


o  X 
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Lueger  has  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  optimism,  good-nature,  sympathy  and 
personal  interest  in  their  afFairs.  An  indefatig- 
able worker,  he  has  ever  found  time  to  laugh 
and  joke,  to  sympathize,  congratulate  or  con- 
dole with  the  first  comer,  rich  or  poor,  friend  or 
foe.  He  has  been  godfather  and  wedding  guest 
whenever  and  by  whomever  asked,  a  visitor  to 
sick-beds,  and  a  lover  of  children.  More  popu- 
lar still  has  been  his  constant  attendance  at 
golden  wedding  festivities, — a  much  feted  event 
in  Atistria, — and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  Burgomastership  he  at- 
tended no  less  than  1,372-  Although  suffering 
from  a  painful  disease,  he  has  won  immense 
admiration  by  his  constant  cheerfulness  and 
|;aiety,  and.  with  the  exception  of  several 
journeys  taken  to  effect  a  cure,  he  has  never 
relinquished  his  work  for  a  moment. 

Besides,  he  was  incorruptibly  honest,  and 
he  used  his  position  as  an  advocate  in  the 
courts  almost  entirely  in  pleading  for  poor 
clients  who  could  not  pay  a  fee. 

It  was  in  1895  that  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil elected  Lueger  Burgomaster.  The 
Emperor's  confirmation  was  necessary;  and 
this  was  withheld.  The  Emperor  said:  "  I 
catinot  allow  a  demagogue  to  be  chief  of 
the  local  government  of  Vienna.  I  cannot 
suffer  attacks  upon  the  Jews,  who  have 
always  shown  loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  nor 
upon  the  Hungarians,  who  are  my  subjects." 

Of  this  stage  of  Lueger's  career  the  Lon- 
don Times  says; 

A  period  of  conflict  followed.  Lueger  was 
repeatedly  re-elected,  until,  in  response  to  a  di- 
rect appeal  from  the  Emperor,  he  withdrew  his 
candidature  and  accepted  the  position  of  Vice- 
Burgomaster.  But  the  thundrous  applause  with 
which  he  was  received  by  the  populace  during 
the  Corpus  Domini  procession  of  1896  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  further  efforts  to  exclude 
him  might  be  dangerous;  and  in  April,  iSg^, 
he  took  possession  of  the  Rathaus. 

Once  Burgomaster,  his  municipal  administra- 
tion was  at  once  examplary  and  grandiose.  By 
the  municii>allzation,  electrification,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tramway  service,  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  gas  and  electric  light  supplies,  the 
organization  of  a  large  municipal  slaughter- 
house, the  creation  and  upkeep  of  innumerable 
public  gardens  and  open  spaces,  he  made  Vienna 
in  all  externals  a  modern,  if  not  a  model 
European  capital. 

Henceforward  till  his  death  Lueger 
"  reigned  as  the  uncrowned  k^ng  of  Vienna." 
Quoting  Mr.  Stead  again: 

During  recent  years  his  appearance  in  the 
streets  was  constantly  hailed  by  the  singing  of 
an  anthem  beginning,  "  Hail,  Lueger,  long  may 
he  live!  "  Streets  and  squares  were  named  after 
him,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him,  and  his  drives 
through  Vienna  resembled  a  royal  progress.  He 
was  the  idol  and  the  hero  of  the  Viennese.  He 
deserved  his  _popularity.  If  he  had  achieved 
his  great   position  by   an   unscrupulous   use   of 


many  of  th^  acts  of  the  demagogie,  if  he  had 
inflamed  racial  enmity  and  rehgious  strife,  when 
he  arrived  in  offlcc  he  did  his  best  to  make 
amends  by  the  excellence  of  his  administration 
and  the  moderation  of  his  language.  Towards 
the  Mag)'ars  and  the  Social  Democrats  he  was 
implacable  to  the  last.  But  he  "  let  up  "  on  the 
Jews,  until  the  time  came  when  in  some  (juarters 
it  is  contended  that  he  was  never  an  anti-Semite 
at  heart. 

What  Lueger  did  for  Vienna  was  to  revo- 
lutionize its  administration.  He  "  munici- 
palized everything,  and  he  Improved  every- 
thing, and  he  made  it  pay."  » 

He  "  Haussmannized "  Vienna,  and  made  it, 
instead  of  the  dirty,  ill-lighted,  ill-paved  town 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  with  very  bad  means 
of  communication,  unhealthy,  insecure,  and  a 
hotbed  of  immorality,  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
city  it  is  to-day,— Certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  Europe.  He  took  over  the  Viennese 
gas  works  from  an  English  company;  the  city 
now  manages  its  gas  works  itself.  He  turned 
out  the  old  horse-trams  and  put  in  electric;  he 
introduced  electric  lighting  of  the  streets,  built 
a  great  municipal  slaughter-house,  and  estab- 
lished central  markets,  these  being  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  undertakings  carried  out  since  his 
term  of  office  as  Burgomaster  of  Vienna.  In 
ten  years,  in  short,  Vienna  has  been  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  great  European  cities.  The 
outlay  has  been  enormous,  but  the  interest  on 
the  loans  has  been  covered  over  and  over  again 
by  profits;  not  a  penny  has  been  added  to  tije 
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Mr.  Stead  says:    **  Charles  Lueger  was  to  Socialists;  and  "  his  Catholicism  found  satis- 

Vienna  what  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  faction  in  restoring  crucifixes  and  religious 

to  Birmingham."     Indeed,  Mr.  Stead  heads  instruction    in    the    public    schools."      The 

his     sketch,     **  Dr.     Lueger,     the     Joseph  Viennese  are  not  particularly  religious,  but 

Chamberlain  of  Vienna."  they  have  put  Christian  Socialists  in  office 

Lueger  was  the  leader  of  the   Christian  and  kept  them  there. 


ALSACH    FOR    THE   ALSATIANS 

CEVERAL  recent  events  have  directed  In  a  school  at  Colmar,  where  the  mistress 
attention  to  the  position  of  Alsace,  no-  had  been  describing  in  glowing  colors  the 
tably  the  Wcissenburg  commemorations,  the  cruelties  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  a  city  in 
Gneisse-Wetterle  case,  Herr  von  Bethmann-  Asia,  a  little  girl  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
Hollweg's  speeches  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  to  the  stupefaction  of  the  teacher,  "  Surely 
discussion  in  Alsace  of  the  question  of  au-  he  was  a  Prussian !  "  Herr  Gneisse,  we  are 
tonomy.  M.  Pierre  de  Quirielle,  an  Alsatian  informed,  repeated  this  story  in  a  newspaper 
economist  of  some  considerable  European  article  and  commented  indignantly  on  it,  re- 
reputation,  writing  in  the  Correspondant,  garding  it  as  spontaneous  evidence  of  the  sen- 
endeavors    to    set    forth    the    views    of    the  timents  of  Alsace. 

Alsatians.  Meanwhile  the  pencil  of  a  simple  carica- 
He  remarks  that  the  attitude  of  Bismarck  turist  has  been  portraying  to  excellent  pur- 
towards  Alsace  had  the  great  merit  of  frank-  pose  the  conflict  of  the  two  civilizations.  In 
ness,  if  not  of  logic.  It  suppressed  all  discus-  the  albums  of  Hansi  the  Germans  are  ai- 
sion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Alsatians.  A  ways  made  to  look  ridiculous.  Hansi  is  the 
country  violated  in  the  name  of  force  and  pseudonym  of  an  artist  very  celebrated  in  the 
the  right  of  conquest  for  the  strategic  neces-  annexed  country',  and  his  albums  are  pub- 
sities  of  future  war  had  not  to  make  any  lished  at  Paris  at  frequent  intervals.  Under 
answer.  Its  part  was  to  suffer  and  possibly  the  general  title  of  "  Images  des  Vosges,"  the 
to  protest.  Any  assimilation  between  the  first  volume  illustrates  a  variety  of  subjects, 
Alsatians  and  the  Germans  has  been  made  at  and  the  second  the  restoration  by  the  Ger- 
the  expense  of  the  former ;  but  now  the  Al-  mans  of  the  Alsatian  castle  of  Hohkonigs- 
satians  are  resisting  German  civilization,  burg.  A  French  translation  accompanies  the 
and  a  few  sympathetic  and  intelligent  Ger-  German  letter-press.  Herr  Gneisse  figures 
mans  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  Al-  in  Hansi's  caricatures.  Then  the  Abbe 
satian  civilization  differs  as  greatly  from  the  Wetterle  was  accused  of  having  personally 
German  as  the  Alsatian  mind  and  character  directed  the  attention  of  Herr  Gneisse's 
differ  essentially  from  the  mind  and  character  pupils  to  the  pictures,  and  Herr  Gneisse  de- 
of  the  Germatis.  V  These  German  professors  manded  that  proceedings  be  taken  against 
and  publicists  go  even  further,  for  they  say  the  Abbe,  and  hence  the  much-discussed 
that  it  is  vain  to  continue  to  force  an  as-  Gneisse-Wetterle  affair, 
similation  of  the  two  nations,  that  the  Al-  As  to  the  question  of  autonomy,  M.  Preiss, 
satian  individuality  ought  to  be  respected,  and  in  a  debate  in  the  Landesausschuss,  or  Pro- 
that  by  doing  so  Germany  would  be  the  vincial  Committee,  recently  declared  with 
gainer.  great  force  that  their  struggle  for  it  was  use- 
Pan-Germanism,  "  with  its  pretensions  and  less.  The  promises  that  it  would  be  given 
stupidity,  and  its  want  of  understanding  of  were  valueless;  the  Germans  required  from 
tlie  Alsatian  character,"  is  in  reality  a  val-  the  Alsatians  guarantees  of  assimilation  and 
uable  ally  of  Alsace,  for  it  proves  that  in  proof  of  their  German  sentiments.  A  miracle 
Alsace  the  (Germans  arc  foreigners,  and  that  would  have  to  be  performed  to  change  the 
Alsatian  civilization  and  (Jcrman  civilization  German  point  of  view.  The  Alsatians  would 
are  ideas  quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Herr  receive  other  promises,  and  again  there  would 
Gneisse,  a  comic  and  complete  type  of  the  be  disillusionment.  "  They  would  wait 
German  pedagogue,  will  find  his  name  im-  quietly  for  a  more  favorable  destiny  to  bring 
mortalized  in  Alsace  as  a  useful  "  document  "  the  liberties  for  which  they  had  always  fou^t 
in  the  Alsatian  cause.  to  the  renown  of  Alsace-Lorraine." 
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THE   "DIAL'S"   OUTLOOK  ON   LITERATU 


'X'HAT  admirable  literary  journal,  the 
Dial,  of  Chicago,  which  has  just 
rounded  three  decades  of  continuous  publi- 
cation under  the  same  editorial  auspices,  gives 
frank  expression  in  its  issue  of  April  i  to  cer- 
tain rather  somber  reflections  on  "  The 
Bankruptcy  of  Literature."  The  Dial  main- 
tains that  "  if  bankruptcy  be  a  failure  to 
meet  just  obligations,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  modern  liter- 
ature is  dangerously  close 
to  the  insolvent  state." 
Many  of  our  modern  writ- 
ers, in  the  Dial's  opinion, 
are  frantically  striving  for 
an  extension  of  credit.  "To 
achieve  novelty  at  what- 
ever cost  is  the  sum  of  their 
ambition,  for  thus  alone  is 
their  poverty-stricken  es- 
tate to  be  for  a  time  con- 
cealed. If  they  can  make 
themselves  sufficiently  star- 
tling, they  may  hope  to 
seem  impressive." 

Prof.    Barrett    Wendell, 
of    Harvard,    has    declared 
the  Dial  to  be  "  the  most 
unbiased  and  sensible  organ 
of  American  criticism."     Its 
judgments    are    almost    in- 
variably   sane     and     well- 
considered.     Its  warn- 
ings,    therefore,     are     not 
to   be   lightly    dismissed   as 
the  utterances  of  the  chronic 
pessimist.     The  Dial  itself 
in   the   thirty   years  of    its 
existence  has  done  much  to 
encourage  sound  and  whole- 
some literature  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  not  because  it 
believes   the  present   situa- 
tion hopeless  that  it  seeks 
to  expose  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  the 
time,    but    rather    in    pursuit    of    its    mis- 
sion to  speak  frankly  at  all  times  and  to  be 
honest  with  its  readers.     It  is  this  candid, 
outspoken    comment    on    literary    conditions 
that  has  made  the  Dial  so   useful   and   re- 
spected as  an  organ  of  criticism  in  the  past. 
It  is  a  thankless  office,  perhaps,  but  one  that 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.     Whili 
Dial  welcomes  new  writers, 


to  claim  for  even  the  best  of  them  a 
importance  with  the  best  of  those  \ 
authors  whose  deaths  have  been  cl 
since  1880.  If  "  politics  and  private  - 
were  evil  influences  in  Emerson's  day 
quite  as  pervasive  now,  in  the  Dial's 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Browne  has  been 
the  Dial  since  its  first  number  app 


MR.    FRANCIS    F,    BROWNE.    EDITOR    OF   THE    ■ 


May,  1880.  For  twelve  years  he  i; 
periodical  as  a  monthly,  but  for 
eighteen  years  it  has  been  a  foi 
The  Dial  has  never  missed  an  issm 
stability  of  management  is  almost  u 
American  journalism.  Its  editor  h 
us  all  his  debtors  many  times.  His 
a  quiet  but  effective  influence  in  the 
the  literary  development  which  we  hop< 
prepared    continued  far  into  the  future. 
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A   CLERGYMAN    ON    REAL    REFORM    OF    THE 

THEATER 


T 


HAT  the  theater  as  an  Institution  is  the  The  theater  seems  to  create  an  artificial  atmos- 

strangest  and  most  remarkable  combi-  Ph^''^-  J^  is  glamour  and  dream  life.     Young 

«-•  «     i  ^     J       J  u  J  *u  4.        •  *    1  ^"^*"  who  are  caught  bv  the  fascmation  of  the 

ation  of  good  and  bad  that  society  knows  any-  „ight,y  attendance  on  the  theater  become  dis- 

thmg  about   is  the   deliberate  conviction   of    satisfied  with  real  life.    The  atmosphere  of  the 
the  Rev.  Charles  AI.  Sheldon,  author  of  "  In    play  affects  them  not  as  an  incentive  toward  the 

His    Steps."      Writing   in    the   Independent  ^'l^.t"^'*  ^""^   "'""^^^  ambitious  righteousness  but 

i^       ci    1  1  <*  XT        *.u        •    \'s,   *•  rather  acts  as  a  sensational  tickhng  of  certam 

Dr.    Sheldon    says:       No    other    institution  emotional  parts  of  their  nature,  and  there  is  no 

which  IS  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  our  civiliza-  question   whatever   concerning   the    rousing   of 

tion    dares   contain   such    a   strange   medleyl  certain   passions   in   the   inveterate   theatergoer 

The  church   is,   for  the  most  part,  at  least    "^'^^'^^^  as   far   as   my   observation   goes,   tend 
J         ^1  1  •     -^  u-      -1  •         •*     towards  demoralization  of  character, 

decently  moral  m  its  worship,  its  services,  its 

entertainments,  and  Its  social  life  generally.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Sheldon  is  per- 
It  would  not  dare  be  anything  else.  The  fectly  right  when  he  says  that  "  the  trouble 
average  school  Is  for  the  most  part  giving  to  with  most  theatergoers  is  the  failure  to  dis- 
the  civilized  community  good  things  in  an  criminate.  They  go  to  good  and  bad  alike." 
overwhelming  majority.  But  the  theater,  If  the  actor  or  actress  is  first  class,  that  is 
with  an  eye  to  box-receipts  mainly,  gives  the  sufficient  for  them,  although  "  the  play  itself 
people  a  purpose  play  one  night  and  show^s  up  may  be  rotten  to  the  core  and  the  teaching 
the  next  with  things  so  Indecent  that  they  objectionable  in  the  extreme."  Dr.  Sheldon 
could  not  be  seen  or  spoken  on  the  street  or  complains  that  church  members  will  condemn 
repeated  out  loud  In  any  company  of  men  and  the  things  they  see  and  hear,  yet  not  one  of 
women,  outside  the  theater,  without  a  storm  them  will  register  a  protest  by  leaving  the 
of  protest."  house.  This  leads  Dr.  Sheldon  to  comment 
Largely  on  this  account  Dr.  Sheldon  him-  severely  on  what  seems  to  him  to  be  a  remark- 
self  rarely  goes  to  the  theater,  because  he  does  able  inconsistency  where  the  theater  is  con- 
not  know  what  he  is  liable  to  run  into;  but  cerned.    It  is  this: 

with  the  help  of  some  newspaper  reporters  ^        •    i-    j    v.-                i      •    j  u      .    • 

,                  1*^             J             i.L^i  Our  civilized  cities  are  vulgarized  by  st?nng 

he    recently    summed    up    the    character    ot  billboards  which  depict  women  indecently  clad 

twenty-seven  shows  that  visited  his  town:  advertising  theatrical  presentations.     Very  few 

persons  seem  to  think  anything  is  wrong  about 
Five  of  the  twenty-seven  were  clean  and  good,  this;  but  if  the  persons  portrayed  on  the  bill- 
had  some  definite  lesson  to  teach,  without  a  boards  were  suddenly  to  come  to  life  and  get 
syllable  or  scene  throughout  that  could  offend  jown  off  the  boards  and  walk  along  the  street 
the  most  fastidious  man  or  woman.  Seven  of  the  law  of  any  town  in  America  would  instantly 
the  twenty-seven  were  of  the  doubtful  order.—  arrest  them  for  indecent  exposure.  The  same 
that  IS,  they  were  for  the  most  part  good  as  to  thing  is  true  of  the  things  that  are  said  and 
acting  and  such  matters,  but  contained  at  least  done  on  the  stage.  Actors  and  actresses  will 
suggestive  dialogue  or  questionable  ethical  teach-  i;ay  and  do  things  on  the  stage  of  a  theater 
ing.  The  remaining  fifteen  were  what  could  ^-hich  could  not  be  said  and  done  on  the  street 
truthfully  be  called  bad  m  the  sense  of  sug-  or  on  the  sidewalk  of  any  town  without  sub- 
gestivencss;  or  the  theme  of  the  play  itself  re-  jecting  thehi  to  arrest,  .  .  .  There  seems  to 
volved  about  sonie  phase  of  human  frailty,  the  be  one  rule  for  the  theater  and  another  for  com- 
discussion  of  which  by  the  theater,  as  experience  mon,  every-day  life. 

shows,  does  not  help  to  better  conditions  but  r-!      oi_  u          •         i.     /  n       •          i«      •  i 

rather  incites  the  passi(nis,  just  as  hanging  used  Dr.  Sheldon  cites  the  following  editorial 

to  do  when  it  was  performed  in  public.     It  is  comment  on  a  play  given  in  a  university  town 

not  a  deterrent  to  evil,  biit  rather  a  pandering  ^^ere  scores  of  college  boys  and   girls  at- 

to  vulgar  things,  leaving  in  the  mind  a  brown  *.     j  j .                            o         ^               o 

deposit   which  gradually  coats  the  finer  sensi-  ^d"^"' 

bility  of  virtue  or  takes  the  bloom  off  the  neces-  This  play  is  the  story  of  the  almost  brutal  por- 

sary  innocence  of  youth.  trayal  of  the  utter  selfishness  of  a  man  who, 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  theater  as  an  in-   *«  gain  his  own  desire  would  sacrifice  even  his 

,       ,        •     1      ^  T^     cu  1     own  wife.    .    .    .    The  scene  in  has 

stitution  on  the  chronic  theatergoer.  Dr.  bhel-    j^y^h  that  is  not  nice  in  it;  there  is  much  that 

don  finds  from   his  limited   experience  that  is  ugly,  much  that  is  revolting  in  the  play;  and 

this  influence  is  not   verv  permanent  in   its  it  is  not  one  for  quite  young  girls  to  sec  at- 

actual  doing  of  righteousness.     On  the  other  bonded  by  boys  as  escorts, 
hand,  he  does  find  "  a  more  or  less  blase  con-       He  asks  what  excuse  the  theater  can  offer 

dition  of  mind."  for  the  presentation  of  a  thing  like  this,  which 
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IS  a  play  not  nice  for  boys  and  girls  to  see,  yet  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 

which  scores  of  them  did  see.  theater  not  for  the  money  to  be  got  out  of 

The  gravest  charge  that  the  reverend  au-  it  but  for  the  good  they  can  do.     Though 

thor  brings  against  the  theater  is  that  it  is  there  are  some  helpful  and  noble  plays  on 

run  in  the  interest  of  "  big  money."    It  is  not,  the  stage  to-day  their  number  is,  says  Dr. 

he  thinks,  too  sweeping  an  assertion  to  say  Sheldon,  exceedingly  small ;  and  even  with 

that  "  those  who  are  in  control  of  it  are  for  these  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  of  a 

the  most  part  governed  by  the  box  receipts,  good  play  on  the  theatergoer  has  not  been 

If  they  thought  the  dramatization  of  the  Bible  tremendously  exaggerated.     Not  until  there 

would  draw  a  crowd  they  would  be  willing  is  a  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  those 

to  put  it  on."     Real  reform  of  the  theater  who  carry  it  on  as  a  business  can  any  real 

will  come  when  the  business  is  controlled  by  reform  of  the  theater  come. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  SERVE  THE  UNITED  STATES? 


T^HE  government  blue  book  published  at  principally  on  his  own  temperament,  ambi- 
Washington  shows  that  at  the  present  tion,  and  abih'ty.  If  he  is  easy-going,  in- 
time  the  federal  employees  in  the  civil  service,  dolent,  and  of  moderate  ability,  a  small  in- 
exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the  Post-  come,  so  long  as  it  is  certain  and  attended 
Office  Department,  but  including  the  officers  by  moderate  exercise  and  little  anxiety,  may 
of  the  army  and  navy,  number  approximately  be  a  very  desirable  end  to  be  attained.  If, 
146,000.  If  the  postal  employees  be  included  however,  the  young  man  is  alert,  energetic, 
and  also  the  enlisted  men  in  the  military  and  resourceful,  and  ambitious,  the  "  Ex- 
naval  service  the  total  number  of  persons  on  Official  "  warns  him  to  beware  of  the  gov- 
the  federal  payroll  is  nearly  half  a  million,  ernment  service,  since  the  qualities  which 
In  beginning  an  article  on  the  subject  of  gov-  he  possesses,  while  in  commercial  life  they 
ernment  service  in  the  Atlantic  Alonthly  for  may  lead  to  success,  in  the  government  serv- 
May,  an  "  Ex-Official  "  suggests  a  compari-  ice,  sad  to  relate,  generally  invite  failure. 
son,  as  respects  numbers,  between  the  civil  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  civil-service  re- 
service  of  the  United  States  and  several  of  form  sentiment  and  the  continuance  in  power 
the  most  prominent  callings, — for  example,  of  one  political  party,  the  tenure  of  office  for 
the  teaching  profession,  in  which  the  cen-  all  holders  of  bureau  positions  is  still  very 
sus  of  1900  showed  that  446,000  persons  short.  In  the  last  decade  the  average  period 
were  employed.  He  shows,  further,  that  'the  of  incumbency  of  a  dozen  such  positions  was 
employees  of  the  federal  Government  are  two  years  and  eight  months.  In  the  lower 
much  more  numerous  than  all  the  physicians,  grades  the  tenure  is  indefinite ;  good  behavior 
clergymen,  and  lawyers  in  the  United  States  and  moderate  ability  to  perform  routine  work 
combined,  and  almost  as  many  as  the  aggre-  are  nowadays  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  life- 
gate  of  all  the  manufacturers,  officials,  book-  long  employment. 
keepers,  and  accountants.  This  writer  does  not  deny  that  it  is  pos- 

As  to  the  question.  Does  it  pay  to  accept  sible  for  clerks,  either  men  or  women,  begin- 

civil  employment  under  the  federal  Govern-  ning  at  the  bottom  to  rise  to  high  positions, 

ment?  this  "  Ex-Official  "  thinks  that  the  an-  but  he  points  out  that  the  process  of  promo- 

swer  depends  upon  the  sex  of  the  employee,  tion  means  increasing  uncertainty  of  tenure, 

If  the  employee   is   a   woman,    the   answer  and  to  support  this  contention  he  traces  the 

should   be,   Yes.     The   government   service  actual  experience  of  scores  of  competent  men. 

offers  work  which  is  reasonable  and  agree-  **  I   have  been   offered   the  headship  of  my 

able,  considerate  treatment,   generous  vaca-  bureau  three  times,"  said  a  minor  govern- 

tions,  sick-leave  allowance,  and  a  living  sal-  ment  official  not  long  since,  "  and  I  never 

ary.     He  says  it  is  a  fact  that  the  girls  in  have  dared  to  accept  it.    Of  course,  it  meant 

the  department  stores  of  the  great  cities  often  promotion  and  greatly  increased  pay,  and  I 

receive  no  more  pay  than  do  the  floor  scrub-  longed  to  accept  it,  but  I  knew  it  also  meant 

bers  in  the  department  buildings  at  Wash-  a  short  period  of  official  life  at  the  top,  and 

ington.  then, — out,  out  into  the  street.    Official  posi- 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employee  is  a  tion  is  a  luxury,  and  the  man  who  accepts  it 

man,  and  a  young  one,  the  answer  depends  should  have  private  resources  to  provide  for 
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a  (lay  when  the  newspapers  publish  a  rumor  with  any  bureau  chief  Of  subordinate  who 

that  So-and-So  '  has  decided  to  resign/     As  could  aid  the  executive  with  expert  knowl- 

for  me,"  he  added,  '*  I  am  a  poor  man ;  I  can  edge  of  important  problems.    "  The  effect  of 

take  no  chances."    "  Refusal  of  responsibility  this  policy,  while  not  always  pleasing  to  cab- 

and  advancement  for  such  reasons  must  al-  inet  officers,  was  inspiring  in  the  extreme  to 

ways  result,"  says   "Ex-Official,"   "in  dis-  subordinate  officials;  it  spurred  them  to  un- 

tinct  loss  of  self-respect  and  ambition."      _  precedented  zeal,  which  in  turn  was  diffused 

Another  complaint  that  this  writer  malces  by  them  among  their  subordinates.  A  new 
is  that  while  in  commercial  life  responsibility  and  surprising  energy  and  general  awaken- 
is  definitely  fixed  so  that  as  a  man  is  justly  ing  of  enthusiasm  for  tasks  made  dull  by  long 
blamed  for  poor  work  he  is  also  praised  for  routine  took  possession  of  the  federal  service." 
real  efficiency,  in  government  service  ineffi-  The  conclusion  of  "  Ex-Official  "  is  that 
ciency  is  not  sufficiently  condemned,  and  abil-  a  man  who  amounts  to  anything  and  settles 
ity  and  fine  service  receive,  in  the  long  run,  down  as  an  employee  of  the  federal  Govern- 
little  consideration.  ment,  whether  of  high  degree  or  low,  is  an 

"  Ex-Official  "  shows  that  even  with  the  air-plant.    He  has  no  roots  in  solid  earth,  and 

system  as  it  is  the  influence  of  personality  is  any  strong  political  breeze  may  blow  him 

still  to  be  reckoned  with.     He  declares  that  away.     "If  you  would  have  roots,  settle  in 

no  executive  within  recollection  exerted  such  the  home  community  and  grow  up  in  normal 

direct    influence    on    the    federal    employees  fashion;  then  with  a  competency  and  town 

themselves  as  did  President  Roosevelt.     He  or  city  backing  you  may  seek  Washington, 

was  not  content  to  listen  to  the  perfunctory  and  find  in  the  government  service  an  agrce- 

reports  of  cabinet  officers,  but  claimed  and  able  incident,  but  only  an  incident,  in  your 

exercised    the   privilege   of   dealing   directly  career." 


KARAKTER— A  SYMPTOM  OF  YOUNG  EGYPT 

^^\C  ARAKTER!.  . .  .1  want  my  boy  to  sent  his  son  to  England  to  learn  Karakter 
learn  Karakter,  so  that  by  its  virtue  at  an  English  school  and  at  the  University 
he  may  become  a  power  in  the  land."  of  Cambridge.  Upon  the  young  Arab's  re- 
in these  words  the  venerable,  white-  turn  to  Egypt  he  addressed  his  superior  in 
bearded  Egyptian  fellah  recently  petitioned  the  government  offices  with  the  familiarity 
the  British  official  to  educate  his  son.  We  of  language  he  had  imbibed  at  Cambridge, 
read  about  the  incident  and  its  significance  in  This  was  resented  with  oaths  on  the  part  of 
a  vivid  article  by  Marmaduke  Pickthall  in  the  English  official.  When  the  young  Arab 
the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  April,  particular-  asked  an  explanation,  asserting  that  he  had 
ly  in  view  of  the  progress  of  ex-President  been  to  Cambridge  and  the  other  was 
Roosevelt  through  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  not  a  university  man,  he  was  told  that  an 
his  vigorous  remarks  on  the  tremendous  Englishman  was  always  superior  and  that 
significance  of  character  to  the  Egyptian  in-  for  an  Egyptian  to  address  an  Englishman 
dividuals  and  organizations  he  met.  on  terms  of  familiarity  was  "  an  offense  un- 

When    questioned    as   to   what   Karakter  thinkable." 

meant  to  him,  the  old  Egyptian  declared  that  The    young    Arab's    resentment    of    the 

the   English-speaking  people  "  alone  of  all  Englishman's   curses    convinced    the    father 

mankind  possess  the  secret  of  it,  but  it  can  be  that  Karakter  was  not  worth  while  acquir* 

acquired  in  other  schools  for  money."     Pur-  ing.    In  reply  to  the  young  man's  determina- 

suing    the    subject    further    the    old    man  tion  to  join  the  Nationalists,  the  father,  voic- 

asserted  that  Karakter  is  not  a  science.     "  It  ing  the  fatalistic  point  of  view  of  the  great 

is  strength  and  durability  of  purpose.     It  is  mass  of  the  Egyptians  of  all  classes,  said: 

power  of  judgment.     Some  have  it  in  them;  ^^^^   5^^    ^^    ^,^^    ^jj^    ^^^^.^    j^j^   ^^^^ 

some  have  not.     It  is  not  a  thing  which  can  resented  the  curses  of  one  in.  authority?    Are 

be  tJiught  like  mathematics."     The  old  man  not  our  backs  and  the  soles  of  our  feet  still  sore 

expressed  himself  as  willing  to  pay  twenty  from   the  Turkish  whips?     Yet  see,   my  son 

r.^,.«j,  o  «,^««.u   f..-  "  o/A,,«^   ;.,c«.».ii/'«.w»r.   ;«  resents  this  cursing  which  to  me  is  nothing: 

pounds  a  month  for      sound  instruction  in  ^^  ^^^^^  .^j^  ^^^  malcontents,  the  wastrels  6* 

Karakter.  tl,e  land,  because  of   it.     He  is  become  even        ^^" 

The  article  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  actually  worse  than  an  Englishman :  he  is  all  Karikter.          -^  -' 


h  <T 


^■y 
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OKLAHOMA'S   EXPERIENCE    OF    BANK-DEPOSIT 

INSURANCE 

IT  was  in  February,   1908,  that  the  com-  between  the  bank  and  State  officials  eleven 
pulsory  insurance  of  deposits  in  the  State,  protests  against  this  assessment  were  received, 

banks  of   Oklahoma  was   first  carried   into  As  stated  above,  the  Bank  Commissioner  be- 

effect.      In    September,    1909,    occurred    the  gan  to  pay  depositors  the  morning  after  tak- 

failure  of  the  Columbia  Bank  &  Trust  Com-  ing  charge.     Mr.  Cooke  thus  describes  the 

pany,   a   State  bank   having  the   largest   de-  sequence  of  events : 

posits  in   Oklahoma.     In   the  meantime  the  j^^  resources  of  the  Columbia  Bank  and  of 

State  banks  had  increased  to  a  marvelous  ex-  the    guaranty    fund    together    were  •  not    nearly 

tent,  both  in  number  and  in  deposits;  the  na-  enough  to  go  round.    ...    It  was  decided  to 

tional  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  having  de-  P^y  ^^^  individual  depositors  hrst;  but  even  thev 

,    .       '       ,             J             .J          .^  could  not  all  be  paid  at  once,  and  charges  of 

creased   m  number  and   remamed  stationary^  discrimination   were   inevitable.     The   small    or 

as  to  deposits.     In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  moderate    accounts     were     in    the     main    paid 

Economics,    Mr.    Thornton    Cooke,    in    the  promptly.     ...     A    month    after    the    failure 

course  of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  ^"1^  $411,000  of  deposus  reniained  unpaid    an 

e  X       y     t         .     .                         1           .  extraordinary     showing,     probably     without     a 

question  of  bank-deposit  insurance,  relates  m  parallel.     .   ' .     .     The    total    expense    of    the 

detail  the  proceedings  that  followed  the  fail-  liquidation  had  been  only  $2400,  also  a  remark- 

ure  of  the  Columbia-  Bank  &  Trust   Com-  able    showing.     .    .    .     The    liquidation    of   the 

panv,  which  was  Oklahoma's  first  practical  ^^^  proceeded  rapidly ;  and  on  November  13, 

*^-.             ,,             ..          e    y            *^  ,  1909,  the  Commissioner  stated  that  the  amount 

experience  of  the  working  of  the  new  law.  jue  to  banks  had  been  reduced  from  $1,300,000 

It  appears   that   in    September,    1908,    the  at  the  time  of  the  failure  to  $190,000,  and  on 

company    showed    deposits    of    $365,000,    of  December  6  he  announced  that  the  State  Bank- 

which  $110,000  was  due  to  banks.     In  Sep-  mg  Board,  for  whom  he  was  acting,  had  then 

y                       .       J         •       1     1    •               ,  on  hand  sufficient  cash  to  pay  all  individual  de- 

tember,    1909,   its  deposits  had    increased   to  positors  and   all   holders  of   certificates   of  de- 

$2,806,008.61,  classified  as  follows:  posits. 

Individual   deposits $1,321,929.31  Prior  to  the  failure  of  the  Columbia  Bank 

State  Treasurer's  deposit 172,38313  &   Trust    Company    the    Farmers*    National 

Bank  deposits 1,311,696.17  Bank  of  Tulsa  and  the  First  State  Bank  of 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  within  a  year  the  Kiefer,   with   allied   management,  had    gone 

individual  deposits  had  increased  from  $255,-  ""^^er.     The  latter  had  $30,000  on  deposit 

000   to  $1,300,000   and    the    bank   deposits  i"  the  Tulsa  bank.     Its  deposits  of  $78,000 

from  $110,000  to  $1,300,000,   a  truly   re-  were  promptly  paid  with  the  use  of  about 

markable  growth.     On  the  night  of  Septem-  $40,000  of  the  State  guaranty  fund, 

ber  28,   1909,  the  Bank  Commissioner  took  Was  the  insurance  of  deposits  to  blame 

charge  of  the  bank,  and  the  next  morning  for  the  failure  of  the  largest  bank  in  Okla- 

he  opened  the  doors  to  pay  off  the  depositors  homa?     Mr.   Cooke  says:  "  Obviously  not 

as  provided  by  the  guaranty  law.    According  •     •     •     yet   the   Oklahoma  insurance   plan 

to  Mr.  Cooke  several  hundred  persons  as-  cannot  be  relieved  of  all   responsibility  for 

sembled,  but  "  there  was  no  such  excitement  the  Oklahoma  City  failure."     Quoting  Mr. 

as  would  have  attended    the   closing  of   so  Cooke  further: 

large   a  bank  whose   deposits   were   not    in-  Relying  upon  the  insurance,  Oklahoma  banks, 

sured."     The  Commissioner  announced  that  and   outside   banks,  too,   f^lt   safe   in   carrying 

all  deposits  would  without  question  be  paid  ^^'P^sit    accounts    with    the    Columbia. 

.     e  \\         1               J    1  .             J         -^           A^  Outside  of  Oklahoma  the  bank  advertised  wide- 

m  full,  and  proceeded  to  pay  depositors.   At  j^  f^^  deposits  at  4  per  cent.,  "  deposits  guar- 

this  time  there  was  but  $400,000  in  the  guar-  anteed  by  the  law  of  Oklahoma."    Such  adver- 

antv  fund;  and  the  liabilities  to  be  liquidated  lising  drew  a  good  deal  of  outside  money  into 

amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000.     Under  the  Columbia     It  is  evident,  then   that,  just  as 

^t       rwy  y             1               T-   7        7  critics  predicted,  the  insurance  of  deposits  has 

the    Oklahoma   law   emergency    assessments  ,^^^^  j^  ^^^j^^  for  an  incompetent  management 

may  be  made  any  year  up  to  2  per  cent,  of  10  get  deposits.    The  insurance  system  is  not 

deposits.     In  this  case  the  emergency  assess-  responsible    for   the    failure   of   the   Columbia 

mcnt  was  fixed  at  >4  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  pa"H.  *  ^"""^^  Company,  but  it  is  responsible 

.         .        e         o      T7    J      ^u*  tor  the  magnitude  of  it. 
average  deposits  of  1908.     Under  this  assess- 
ment the  State  banks  had  to  pay  $248,000.  Mr.  Cooke  calls  attention  to  certain  ques- 
Owing  to  the  relations  said  to  have  existed  tions  raised  by  the  Oklahoma  experiment  as 
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to   the    practicability   of    State   insurance    of  as  the  president  of  the  Cohimbia  did?    Anotiicr 

deposits:    (i)     The    connection    of   a    bank  assessment  would  have  been  necessary  to  pay 

•  1         i-^-  u  u         I  ^         •     ^  *.u  depositors    immediately,    as    provided   by    law. 

with  politics —a  charge  broufrht  against  the  ,^vf,„,j  ^^e  banks  have  paid  another  assessment 

management   of    the    Columbia.       (2)    The  without  a   fight?     Probably  not.     If  they  had 

size  of  single  risks.     On  June  23,  1909,  the  been  forced  to  pay  would  not  sympathy  for  the 

total  deposits  in  Oklahoma  State  banks  was  ^'?^^^\  ^^^^'^^  ^^'}  %\'^''' J^^,""^  °^  *^?  ^^^^    P"'^^ 

1      ^  j.^  ^u      J         '^       c  ^\      i^  ablv  it  would.     The  Oklahoma  plan  cannot  be 

about  $47,000,000;  the  deposits  of  the  Co-  .^   ;:„^^^,,   „„ji,   ^   guaranty   fund   has   become 

lumbia  at  the  time  of  the  tailure  amounted  very  large. 

to  ,^3.ooo,(X)o,  or  6  prer  cent,  of  the  total        A  study  of  the  Oklahoma  experiment  gives 

amount  at  risk.     (3)  1  he  Oklahoma  experi-  ^he  following  conclusions:  There  is  need  of 

ment  has  shown  that,  although  depositors  in  jrreater  assurance  of  the  safety  of   deposits 

failed  banks  may  be  paid   rapidly,   payment  than  is  afforded  by  mere  inspection  and  supcr- 

immediately  upon  a  failure  cannot  be  prom-  vision.     The  State  cannot  undertake  to  pay 

ised.    On  this  last  point  Mr.  Cooke  remarks:  tjeposits  in  full  as  soon  as  a  bank  closes.   The 

It   look  only  one   failure  to  show  this,   and  insurance  of  bank  deposits  assists  the  growth 

another    great    failure   might    have    broken    the  ,,f  ^^d   banks  as  well   as  of  good.     Under  a 

Oklahoma    svstem    down.      W  liat    would    liave  jj.  ,         •     .  l        •  1      i_  ^ 

happened  if  anoilier  large  bank  had  failed  soon  ^^^te  deposit  insurance  system  the  risk  that 

after    the    Columbia,   and    if    its    ])resi(lent    had  will  be  assumed  on  a  single  bank  cannot  be 

not   been   al)le  to  turn   over   valuahle   seeurities,  limited. 


AN  AMERICAN  GIBRALTAR  AT  KEY  WEST 

THAT  we  should  have  not  one  Gilbraltar  As  England  has  secured  domination  over  Eu- 

onlv,      but      several,— in      fact,      that  ^**P^'  '^>'  »"^*^»^,  ''\  ^\^T  strategic  base  at  Gibraltar, 

<.   •                    A^i      1         "1          1        11  ^<>  must  we  adopt  this  geographical  position  for 

American     Cihraltars        be    placed     along;  the  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 

our  coasts  to  the  order  of  our  War  and  Navy  hean  Sea,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  Panama. 

Departments, — is    the    novel    proposal    made  Canal  at  the  most  southern  point  of  the  United 


bv  Commodore   W.   H.   Beehler,   U.   S.   N.,  ^^""^^l'     The  completion  of  the  railroad  «ten- 

,     ^     r  ^i      c         ^i    XT       1   l^•  .  •  .  *^'^^"  to  Kcv  West  as  the  southern  terminal  of 

commandant  of  the  Seventh  Naval  District,  overland  communication  makes  all  the  resources 

whose  arguments  in  favor  of  its  adoption  ap-  of  the  country  available  here,  and  it  is  the  most 

pear  in  the  March-April  number  of  the  Jour-  commanding  site  on  this  continent. 
nal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution.  Commodore    Beehler    admits    that    Key 

Before    outlining    his    plan,    Commodore  West  is  a  decided  contrast  to  the  Rock  of 

Beehler  urges  the  absolute  necessity  of  closer  Gibraltar,   "  as   different  as   the  old   world 

relations  between   the  army   and   tlie  navy,  is  from  the  new.*'     But,  although  there  are 

The    facilities   of   both    services   should,    he  no  high  hills  or  great  rocks  at  Key  West  to 

claims,   be  equally  available   to  each   other,  give  the  impression  of  invulnerability,  there 

The  guns  of  both  should  be  of  the  same  gen-  are  instead  lines  of  reefs  and  shoals  which 

eral  type,  so  that  the  ammunition  might  be  make  a  protected  anchorage  for  all  the  navies 

interchangeable.     Supplies  and  stores  should  of  the  world.     The  present  defenses  of  Key 

all  be  of  one  standard  for  both  army  and  West  at   Fort  Taylor  are  inadequate;  the 

navy;  and  the  rations,  commissary,  and  sub-  approaches  to  Key  West  should  be  protcct- 

sistence  stores  should  also  be  practically  the  cd ;    jind    the    armament    of    Fort    Taylor 

same.     It  will,  of  course,  be  always  neces-  should  be  transferred  to  forts  on  the  outer 

sary  to  have  the  command  of  the  engaging  reefs.     Now  it  would  cost  millions  to  build 

forces  intrusted   to  one  commander-in-chief,  forts  on  these  outer  reefs ;  indeed  the  expend!- 

on  the  spot,  whether  an  army  or  a  naval  of-  ture  *'  would  be  so  great  that  the  erection  of 

ficer.     Especially  should  the  artillery  corps  a  chain   of  modern   turret   forts  along;  the 

and    the   navy  be   intimately   associated    for  outer    reefs   could    scarcely   be   considered." 

coast  defense;  and  the  Commodore  empha-  The  necessity  is,  however,  urgent;  and  in- 

sizes  the  fact  that  upon  such  close  associa-  timate  connection  of  the  navy  and  coast  artil- 

tion  depends  the  defense  of  the  approaches  to  lery  furnishes  a  solution  whereby  the  enor- 

our  naval  bases.     He  is  "  convinced  of  the  mous  cost  of  building  modern   turret  forti 

absolute  necessity  of  making  a  great  military  may  be  avoided.     Commodore  Beehler's  piXH 

and   naval    base   at   Key  West,   Fla.     This  posal  is  to  utilize  as  permanent  turret  forts 

should  be  the  American  Gibraltar.*'  vessels   which   might   be   assigned   as   navy- 
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coasr- defenders,  such  vessels  to  be  installed 
on  the  outer  reefs.  The  navy  h^s  four  double 
turreted  monitors, — the  Amphilrile.  Mian- 
lonomoh,  Puritan,  and  Terror, — no  longer 
serviceable  for  the  navy,  but  whose  hulls, 
armor,  and  armament  are  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. These  vessels,  when  their  propelling 
machinerj-  and  one  boiler  shall  have  been  re- 
moved, will  be  permanently  imbedded  on  the 
outer  reefs  seven  miles  south  of  Key  West 
Island.  In  illustration  of  his  scheme  Com- 
modore Beehler  furnishes  a  plan  of  the  Am- 
phltritf  installed  in  a  smalT  harbor  on  the 
north  side  of  Rock  Key.  A  dike  is  built 
around  the  monitor,  and  filled  In  with  mud, 
so  that  she  is  completely  imbedded. 

The  level  of  the  dike  will  lie  carried  8  feet 
above  mean  low  water,  with  riprap  on  top  of 
all.    The  deck  of  the  monitor  will  l>e  about  ?■ 


feel  .ibove  mean  low  water.  The  turrets  and 
the  turrets'  guns  will  be  carried  jusi  abuvc  as 
wlieu  afloat.  The  superstructure  of  the  Aiiiflii- 
Irilc  may  be  still  further  protected  by  eirrying 
the  riprap  over  on  board,  so  as  to  complete- 
ly protect  the  superstructure  with  earthwork. 
.  ,  .  This  ship  furnishes  a  complete  modern, 
double-lurrcled  fort,  with  every  necessary  fea- 
ture lo  Dpcrale  the  guns  and  quarter  the  officers 
and  men  iif  the  Rarrisou.  The  guns  and  ma- 
chinery would  all  he  perfectly  solid,  and  the  gun 
jilatform  would  l>c  absolutely  stable. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  necessary 
dike  is  estimated  at  $50,000,  and  the  time  re- 
ijuired  for  building  would  be  ninety  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  propelling  machin- 
ery. The  imbedded  ship  would  remain  in- 
tact as  a  fort  indefinitely, — for  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years. 

Commodore  Beehler  would  install  the 
other  three  monitors  on  adjacent   reefs,  so 
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that  **  the  ranj^e  of  the  guns  from  these  four  completely  close   the  Gulf  of   Mexico  and  • 

tlouhle-turreted    monitor    forts    would   com-  the  approaches  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  * 

mand  a  large  part  of  the  Straits  of  Florida."  the  west. 

This  utilization  of  out-of-date  battleships,  if        Commodore    Beehler   maintains   that   the 

adopted  generally,  would  afford  most  valu-  appellative  "  America's  Gibraltar "  is  justi- 

able  additions  to  our  coast  fortifications.    As  fied  by  the  analogous  position  of  Key  West 

regards  Key  West  in  particular,  the  proposed  to  that  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  coupled  with  . 

series  of  monitor  forts  is  necessary  to  protect  the    greater    strategic    advantages    of    the 

the  naval  base  there.     The  command  of  the  former;   and    that   if   similar   "  Gibraltars " 

Straits  of  Florida  includes  that  of  the  Yuca-  are    constructed    at    suitable    points    along 

tan  Channel,  and  the  forts,  with  the  assist-  our   coasts   no    foreign    foe    would   dare   to 

ance  of  the  navv-coast-defcnders,  would  thus  attack    us. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  DRUMMER 

A  MONG  those  unconnected  with  the  pub-  Ikt  was,  to  say  the  least,  uninspiring.     It  con- 

^^      lishing  business  the  idea  that  a  reallv  "'/V'^^  9J  »  rt\Pctition  of  the  syllables,  "  um-um.'' 

Ill       M    •..    u  •          u  ui        'J             r.  'i  I  s*^^^  »i  tning  was  very  good,  she  said.     Um- 

good  book  sells  itselt  is  probably  widespread  ;  ,„„  .    jf  |  confessed  it  was  rather  poor,  she  said. 

but   the   writer   ot   "  1  he   Confessions  of   a  -  Uni-um."     And  uni-um,  in  a  mechanical  and 

Literary  Drummer  "  in  the  April  Bookman  non-committal  tone,  was  the  onlv  response  to 

shows,  in  that  highly  entertaining  sketch,  that  '">'  "^^^^  eloquent  periods.    When  the  trunk  was 

^     1           •                    '\.                                    r>  cmptv  and  I  was  through,  1  paused,  flushed  and 

such  a  view  is  a  quite  erroneous  one.     Lon-  ^.xciied 

vinced  that  selling  literature  was  his  forte,  the  "Well,"  said  the  elderly  lady,  in  a  disparag- 

Literarv  Drummer  carefully  read  the  books  ing  tone,  "is  that  all  you've  got?    I  hoped  your 

he  proposed  to  sell,  studied  them,  and  pon-  ^^^^"^^V.   ^^^'"^^    ^'^"^^'^    so^pcthing   real   good   this 

dered  over  them,  endeavoring  to  determine  -'."JGood?"  I  cried.    "Great  goodness,  madam, 

what  features  would  be  most  likely  to  appeal  they're  all  good;  there's  nothing  but  good  books 

to  his  customers.      His  first  venture  proved  strewn  all  around  here."                                    ^ 

a  sad  setback  for  him,  as  he  failed  altogether  .  **  ^'o/'  f^^  said,  shaking  her  head,  "your  books 

^^    a    ^         1        u..nu-          J  dont  look  prettv.     I   don  t  beli.eve  I   feel  like 

to  effect  a  sale.     He  tells  his  readers:  ^^^^.^^  an  order' this  year." 

My  customer  was  an  elderly  lady,  unmarried.  The  same  afternoon  he  sold  the  proprietor 

who  having  iK-cn  brought  up  in  the  bookstore  of  ^f  ^  department  store  "  1500  wretched  little 

her  father  had  upon  his  death  succeoded  to  the  1,           -^i          r   1      ^     •                           t 

business.  paper  books,  witU  awful,  staring  covers  and 

**  She  has  been  in  a  bookstore  thirty  years."  I  insides,    which    no    intelligent    child    of   tien 

said  to  myself.     "Therefore  she  knows  books;  could    by    any   possibility    mistake   as   litcra- 

she  appreciates  goml  lK>oks;  .she  loves  them."  ^^re."     He  continued  to  sell,— or  rather  to 

In  the  back  of  her  little  emporium,  where   1^^        iii_i<<i_  ••               *      t 
was  surrounded,  it  is  true,  bv  books,  but  also  ^^V  ^«  sell,— books      by  pomting  to  the  fca- 
by  such  unliierary  objects  as  rolls  of  wall  paper,  tures  which  would  have  made  them  appeal 
stacks    of   writing   tablets,   calendars,    souvenir  to  Walter  Pater  or  Henry  James,"  with  the 
postal  cards    shelves   full   of   ledgers,   account  result  that  he  momentarily  expected  a  tele- 
books,   and   filing   cases,   I   unpacked   my  trunk  ,          u*     u                   '        •        i.*      l 
and  displayed  my  wares.    And  as  I  drew  forth  ^'"3"}  *rom  his  house  summonmg  him  home 
each  book,  or  cover,  or  few  leaves  of  paper,  or  in  disgrace.     It  was  *  in  a  dingy  hotel  in  a 
whatever  I  possessed  which  represented  a  book  ding>'  town  *'  that  the  Literary  Drummer  at 
that  was  going  to  be.  1  dwelt  long  and  lovingly  j^st    -  saw    a    light."      We    quote    his   own 
upon  It.     I  told  the  story  of  each  novel,  and  I  .      1   . 
endeavored  to  tell  it  to  that  old  lady  in  just  the  ^^'^^'"ds: 

way  that  would  have  made  it  appeal  to  Walter  My  customer  had  deserted  me,  after  a  half- 
Pater  or  Henry  James.  To  be  sure,  my  little  hour  of  evident  abstraction  on  his  part  and 
lecture  was  accompanied  by  some  disconcerting  desperate  but  waning  enthusiasm  on  mine.  He 
incidents.  A  phonograph  in  the  front  of  the  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  sample  room 
store  squawked  "  Waltz  Me  Around  Again,  Wil-  of  a  fellow  professional,  a  brother  literary  drum- 
lie."  with  monotr>noiis  persistency  and  madden-  mer,  where  books  were  strewn  on  sheet-covered 
ing  iteration.  An<l  it  seemed  fated  that  when-  tables.  And,  1  gazing  from  afar,  saw  my  erst- 
ever  1  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  particularly  while  customer  comfortably  lounging  in  a  chair, 
tolling  point  some  customer  should  approach,  while  iny  comrade  in  art,  coat  off.  hat  on,  ges- 
n])<>n  which  my  audience  w'ould  desert  mc  in-  ticulated,  and  in  .strident  tones  harangfiied. 
stantly  to  sell  a  lead  pencil  or  ten  cent.s'  worth  "Now,  Joe,"  said  he,  talking  round  .a  cigar 
nf  writing  paper."  Besides,  my  customer's  man-  that  had  apparently  grown  fast  to  his  motldi. 
lur  of  receiving  the  information  I   imparted  to  "  I'll   give  you  the   straight   dope.     TTiis   novd 


^ 
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here  is  merchandise,  and  you  want  a  hundred  "  Ah/*   I   said,   with   the   zest   of   a   biologist 

copies ;    this   novel   is    literature,   and   one   will  tracking  a  germ  to  its  lair,  "  and  what  kind  of 

about  do  you."  people  buy  the  most  fiction  from  you  ?  " 

With  astonishment  and  dismay  1  saw  the  cus-  He  wiped  his  forehead  reflectively, 

tomer  nod  assent  to  this  apportionment  of  mer-  "  The   young   ladies    in   the   boarding-schools 

chandise  and  literature.    "  Merchandise,  and  you  round  here  buy  a  good  deal,"  he  replied.     .     .     . 

want  a  hundred  copies ;  literature,  and  one  will  "  And  I  always  have  some  lady  customers  who'll 

about  do  you."    Shades  of  the  stylists,  and  men  buy  a  good  love  story;  and  sometimes  a  man  I 

of  letters;   sacred  names  of  Walter  Pater  and  know  will  come  in  to  get  something  to  kill  time 

Henry  James !  while  he's  on   the   train   or  his   family's  away. 

Seeking  his  fellow  traveler  out  he  asked  There  was  quite  a  movement  among  some  of  the 

1  .        u  T    -^  ^         ^u  ^  u     1        I            •       IV  married   ladies  of  this  town   to  get  their   hus- 

him :      Is  It  true  that  books  of  genuine  liter-  1,3^^5  ^^  ^^^^  home  and  read  novels  instead  of 

ary  merit  do  not  appeal  to  the  trade?        The  playing  poker  down  to  the  Elks'  Club.    But  that's 

reply   he"  received    was:    **  It's    the    straight  sorter  died  out.    ...     1  tell  you  what  people 

goods.     Literature  don't  make  a  hit  nowa-  ^^^"^  i"  \  novel  is  a  good  story  "  cried  mv  cus- 

J        >»       <<  r>      »        -J      L      r  V              T^  tomer    above    the    crash    of    breaking    boxes, 

days.  ^         But,      said    the    Literary    Drum-  ..  jhey   ain't  buying   Bibles,   or   text-books,   or 

mer,    '  can  t  we  educate  the  public  through  scientific  pamphlets  when  they  get  fiction ;  and 

the  bookseller  ?    Can't  we  elevate  the  taste  of  they    ain't    crying   out    to    be    improved    when 

the  trade?    Can't  we  appeal  by  showing  the  ^^j^''\J}[f>'^  ^""^   "^^"^  ^"^  ^^  ''"'"'^'^   '''*^^   ^ 

artistic  merit  of  a  book  ?  "     To  which  his 

friend  replied :  T\\t  Literary  Drummer  regarded  his  cus- 

"You  bet  we  can't,  unless  we're  millionaires  ^^mer  reflectively.  Here  was  a  man  who  at 
traveling  for  pleasure.  Don't  try  to  shoot  any  Christmas  time  sold  books ;  at  Valentine  s 
hot  air  like  you  mentioned  into  the  booksellers  Day,  valentines;  at  Easter,  Easter  cards;  at 
in  the  small  towns;  but  play  the  old  sure  re-  ^hg  Fourth  of  July,  firecrackers;  at  Hal- 
liable  favorites.  If  vouve  got  a  new  book  by  a  1  »  e  a  „  r«u  •  ^^ 
popular  author,  telf'em  it's  absolutelv  the  best  lovve  en,  favors,  and  at  Christmas  again, 
he's  ever  done.  If  the  author's  new,  tell  'em  it's  books.  Between  whiles  he  sold  letter  pa- 
a  crackerjack  good  story, — the  heroine  a  peach,  per,  ledgers,  souvenir  post  cards,  wall  paper, 
fn""^  Thft's'^tlT^do^e*'^'^  time,  and  a  happy  end-  ^repe  paper,  lead  pencils,  playing  cards  and 
ing.         as      e    ope.  fountain  pens,  typewriters  and  phonographs." 

At  the  next  town  the  Literary  Drummer  Qf  what  use  was  it  to  appeal  to  this  man, 

interviewed  the  book  buyer  of  a  large  depart-  "  bounded  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  a  small 

ment  store,  from  whom  he  learned  that  what  merchant  and  circumscribed  by  the  narrow 

makes  a  book  sell  is  in  the  order  mentioned :  ^fe  of  a  small  town,  with  the  standards  of 

(i)  The  author;   (2)   the  advertising;  (3)  Walter  Pater  and   Henry  James"?     That 

the  cover  and  the  paper  jacket;  (4)  illustra-  very    day   the    Literary    Drummer    received 

tions,  and  (5)  a  good  catchy  title.  f^j^n  hjs  house  the  sheets  and  the  cover  of  a 

At  the  same  time  I  carried  on  a  diligent  in-  new  novel  with  which  he  made  a  new  de- 

vestigation  into  the  literary  canons  of  the  people  parture     We  read ' 

I  met.    The  answers  were  vague,  and  as  a  rule  *^            '                      *                          r         •  1         1 

could  be  reduced  to  two  fundamental   reasons.  Upon  the  cover  was  the  head  of  a  girl,  bril- 

One,— a    book   sold    well    "because   our   people  hant   as    to   complexion,    luxuriant    as   to    hair, 

liked  it."     Two,— a  book  did  not  sell  at  all,  it  adorable  as  to  her  hat.    The  title  was  The  Prin- 

stuck.  was  a  plug.   "  because  our  people  didn't  ^ess  something  or  other.    The  story,  well.  I  read 

like  it."     Sometimes  a  dealer  would  go  behind  »t  during  a  railroad  journey,  m  a  dim  and  dirty 

these  fundamental  reasons  and  feel  that  the  pub-  car,  riding  over  an  awful  track,  through  dreary 

lisher  was  in  some  mvsterious  wav  responsible  scenery;  and  the  journey  was  endurable.     The 

for  the  failure  of  his  books,  when  they  did  fail,  book  was  not  what  I  should  call  literature    .    .    . 

But  I  noticed  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  but   in   the    language    of    my   drummer    friend, 

book  succeeded,  the  credit  attributed  to  the  pub-  "  there  was   something  doing  all   the   time      in 

lisher  was  most  meager.  that  story.     It  gave  me  some  hours  of  innocent 

o^Mi        i_*       •/           ^'        L       jj          ji-'  if  not  verv  improving  amusement. 

btill  seeking  information,  he  addressed  him-  jj,^  ^^it  day  I  set  that  story  in  the  place  of 

self  to  a  customer  whom  he  found  in  his  eel-  honor  on  my  sample  table. 

lar  "  engaged  in  the  prosaic  task  of  break-  **  Well,  what's  new  ? "  asked  the  customer  of 

ing  up  boxes."     He  thus  describes  the  inter-  thf.  fy-^.,  ^^^^  j  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  p^.,^^^^^  ^^,,,^ 

^*^^*  thing  or  other,  "a  crackerjack,  a  winner.     It's 

"  Of  what  character  are  your  most  profitable  merchandise.''  I  cried,  endeavoring  to  keep  my 

books ?"  I  asked.  cigar  from   tumbling  out  of   my  mouth,   "and 

"  There  ain't  any  money  in  books,"  he  replied,  you  want  a  hundred  copies.     And  this."  I  went 

with  a  vicious  bang  of  the  hammer.  on,  holding  up  the  book  I  had  formerly  advo- 

"  Of   course,"   I   replied   hastily.     "  So   many  cated  with  enthusiasm  and  held  up  to  admira- 

booksellers   feel  that  way.     But  what   kind  of  tion  as  a  model  of  style,  characterization  and 

books  should  you  sav  are  least  unprofitable  ?  "  craftsmanship,   "this    is    literature.      One    copy 

"  Well,"  he  said  glumly,  "  I  sell  mostly  fiction."  will  about  do  you." 
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THK  FATE  OF  THE  FINNS 

/""^NCE   more   the   attention   of    the   entire  system,   etc.     Protected   from  outside  by   Rfls- 

^^      world  has  been  turned  to  Finland  and  ^J^-  »t,  on  the  other  hand,  was  Russia's  loyal  con- 

,,                        irii-'u            1*  tederatc,  sliowmg  itself  ever  ready  to  come  to 

the  brave  struj^^le  ot  the  iMnnish  people  to  ,,^^  ,^^^     ^^j^j^  fortunate  state  of  affairs  was  first 

maintain  their  liberties  ajjainst  the  campaign  stTiously  threatened  at  the  close  of  the  past 
of  Russification.  I'he  Czar  has  just  ordered  ccniury.  The  greater  the  influence  attained  by 
the  authority  of  the  Duma  extended  over  Fin-  '"^'^  Russian  Nationalists  the  greater  became  the 
,  ,  L  -,  •  ^1  -1  c  4.u«  oncroacliments  upon  rmnish  rights.  In  1003 
land,  thus  abrojratmg  the  orjranic  law  of  the  ^j^^  Y\um<\x  constitution  was  revoked  and  a  die- 
land  which  he  swore  to  respect.  In  this  con-  tatorship  introduced.  The  intenial  changes  in 
nection  there  is  particular  interest  in  an  ar-  Russia  in  kjos,  however,  consequent  upon  the 
tide  on  Finland  and  its  people  by  the  cele-  Japanese  war,  had  a  decidedly  favorable  effect 
,  A  r^  I  -1  11  '«.  M^^i  upon  iMnnish  affairs;  the  anti-constitutional  laws 
bratcd  German  philosophical  writer  Prot.  ^^^^^  abrogated  and  a  diet  was  convoked,  re- 
Rudolf  Eucken,  which  appears  in  a  recent  ,,riranized  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage, 
number  of  Kord  und  Siid  p^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^,  complications  arose,  and 
After  pointin^r  out  the  ciHerences  between  y-^^^^^^y^  autonomy  is  in  as  great  danger  to- 
the  Swedish  and  the  strictly  Pinnish  sections  ^j,^^,  ^^  .^  ^^,^^  ^^^^^-^  Conditions,  to  be  sure, 
r,t  the  population,  this  German  writer  says:  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^pl^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the 

It  was  only  in  the  last  century,  notably  in  its  nineteenth  century;  the  inevitable  growth  of 

latter  half,  that  there  an)se  in  the  Finnish-speak-  reciprocal   relations  must   be  taken   into  ac- 
mu;  t)«)rtion   a   desire   for  intellectiial   independ-  n-t      -c  i_  •  l  -i-i 

dice.— a  movement  which  attracted  considerable  count.     1  he  1^ inns  are  a  bright,  sensible  peo- 

taleiit  and  pciutrated  with  the  ardor  of  youth  pie,  and  would  imdoubtedlv  not  Stubbornly 

into  all  the  varied  branches  of  culture.    There  oppose  anv  legitimate  claims, — but  there  is  a 

is  n.)w  a  comprehensive  literature  in  Finnish   a  ^.^^^  difference  between  enforcing  those  claims 

Inghlv  developed   press,   a   rinnish   theater,   etc.  1        1         ^-  j         1  ^*  ^'        ^l 

Alongside  of  this,  however,  there  was  a  lively  DV  despotic  command  and  negotiating  them 

and  fruitful  Swedish  activity.    Here  the  Swedish  on  equal  terms. 

Literary  Society  has  the  leading  place.  It  has  It  is  a  breach  of  faith,  Herr  Eucken  COn- 
conlrihuled  valuable  publications  regarding  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  perpetrated.— a 
development  of  intellectual  life  m  rinland,  but  .  .  ,  ,  l 
it,  too,  is  in  full  svmpathv  with  the  progressive  ^'<>^5se  ot  action  that  does  not  by  any  means 
activities  of  modern  life.  The  two  coincident  enlist  general  Russian  sympathy  but  one  ad- 
movements  naturally  led  to  occasional  conflicts  vocated  by  the  bureaucracy  and  the  rigidly 
and  threatened  t.^  cause  a  split  among  the  peo-  Nationalist  party, 
pie.     But  these  very  conllicts  served  to  arouse                           '^      •' 

and   strengthen   their   spiritual   side:   while,  re-        The   oppression    of    Finland   involves   not 

ligious  convictions,  the  zealous  participation  111  ^^ly  a  question  of  right. 
Western  culture,  and,  above  all,  an  ardent  love  j        ^  t» 

for  their  country,  for  its  calm,  impressive,  and        It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  loss  of  her  political 

austere  nature,  its  boundless   forests  its   multi-  autonomy  would   soon  be  followed  by  the  de- 

tudinous  seas  remained  a  common  possession.  struction  of  her  national  and  spiritual  peculiar!- 

r,^i  n     £  IT     1  •         •«.       £  ties,  as  her  happy  progress  was  most  intimately 

Ihus,  says  Professor  Lucken,  in  spite  of  connected  with  her  political  independence.    This 

opposing  elements,  a  common  national   con-  destruction   would  be  all  the  more  deplorable, 

sciousness  and  a  distinctive  culture,  has  been  since  it  is  not  a  case  of  a  higher  civilization 

developed  in  Finland,—"  a  culture  which  en-  h/ting  a  lower  one  to  itself,  but  a  lower  drag- 

.  '       ^1  11  f         1         i«i        '.u  ging  the  other  to  its  plane.     For  highlv  as  we 

ters  into  the  problems  of  modern  lite  with  ^^^^  ^,^^^.„,  r^.^j^,^  /J^^^^^^  achievements,  the 

the  utmost  fervor  and  at  the  same  time  con-  intellectual   powers   astir    in    that   vast   realm; 

tributes  its  own  peculiar  traits."  much  as  we  may  expect  from  the  awakening 

Hut  this  happy  development,   we  are   re-  \\{  ^^'<^  slumbering  deeps  of  the  masses,  that  the 

.    1  J   £     ^1  1  Ml  Ik.  I'ums  as  a  whole  stand  on  a  higher  level  and 

minded  further,  was  made  possible  only  by  ^^.^^j^  j^^^  ^,^,  j^^^^i^^^  ^^^j^  ^^J^^^^  converted 

the  sense  of  security  from  outside  felt  by  the  i„to  a   mere  province  may  be  conRdentljr  as- 

Finns,  and  the  other  fact  that  their  internal  sertcd.     It  would  be  a  great  thing,  a  shining 

independence  was  not  threatened  in  any  way.  ^ample  for  all  mankind,  should  the  decision  of 

the   Russian   representative  body  incline  to  the 

When,  in  1809,  Sweden  ceded  Finland  to  Rus-  side  of  right.     It  would  at  the  same  time  be  in 

sia  it  was  in  no  wise  made  a  Russian  province,  the  real  interest  of  Russia,  for  she  has.  in  good 

and  .Alexander  I.  solemnly  promised  the  preser-  truth,  problems   enough  on   her  hands  without 

vation   of   its  religion,  its  constitution,   and  its  adding  a  new  one. — and  even  a  great  nation  acts 

laws. — a  pledge  that  has  been  renewed  by  every  unwisely  in  transforming  by  brutal  oppression  a 

succeeding    Czar.     Thus    Finland    had   its    own  well-disposed    and    faithful    ally   into  a   deeply 

Parliament.  taritT  laws,  banks,  mint,  and  postal  aggrieved  opponent. 


FINANCE  AND   BUSINESS 

NOTES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


SAFETY  Here  was   a  high   grade   New   England 

.     J  company  operating  mines  in  British  Colum- 

AMONG  the  thousands  of  letters  received  ^j^   ^,^^^    ^^^    ^^^^   yielding   dividends    for 

from  investmg  readers  of  this  maga-  ^^^^^     j^^  directors  and  managers  were  be- 

zine  since  the   1907  panic    there  stands  out  ^,^^^  reproach,— a  little  too  conservative,  it 

conspicuously  one  now  in  hand.    It  is  a  strik-  ^^,^^  thought.     Yet  the  stock,  which  brought 

ing  proof  that  the  principle  of  investment  in-  j^,    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  5^1^  ^  ^^^  year 

surance   through    risk-splittmg,    the   method  ^^^^^^  ^^  j,^,  dropped  abruptly  toward  the 

that  safeguards  the  millions  of  the  banks,  in-  ^^^  ^^  March  to  37. 

surance  companies,  and  universities,  can  be  ^i^^  ^500  stockholders  and  the  financial 

applied  just  as  well  to  the  thousands  of  the  community  were  aghast.     It  appeared   that 

average  man.  certain  ore  reserves,  which  had  been  put  at 

The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  is  a  ^^.^^^y   million    tons    five   years    before    the 

California  salesman.     He  had  previously  in-  j^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  estimated  in  that  report  as 

quired  about  a  certain  building  and  loan  as-  j^^^j^g  u  ^^^.^^jy  increased  "  and  being  "  suf- 

sociation  in  Ohio.     He  was  going  to  put  in  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^>  ^^.^^.^  ^^^ly 

$1000.  .in  effect  about  six  million  tons. 

The  reply  to  him  praised  the  number,  size,  Yot  a  mine  using  four  thousand   tons  a 

and  good  management  of  such  associations  in  j^y  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „q^  f^r  off, —if  these  figures 

Ohio,  which  is  second  only  to  Pennsylvania  ^^j.^  correct. 

in  this  respect.    But  the  suggestion  was  made  Engineers  and  experts  were  hurried  to  the 

that  he  had  better  not  put  all  his  money  m  ^^^^^  ^  -pheir  investigations  and  explorations 

any  single  place.                               /-,,./.       •  ^^'*^1  consume  several  months.     Nobodv  be- 

Unexpected  was  the  letter  the  Californian  n^^^g  ^^^^  ^j^g  directors  are  selling  or  will 

sent  back:  j,ell  their  stock,  or  that  they  will  fail  to  do 

T  desire  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  everything  thev  ought  to  do.     It  is  a  pleasure 

letter     My  sayings  are  ^J^^J^yii^^-^l^^t^f,^^^^^^^  to  chronicle  these  facts, 

as    follows:    I    have    about    ^7000   invested    in  „                   .                               t  •        r        1 

thirty-Hvo    building    and    loan    associations    in  I^ut  many  investors  are  realizing  for  the 

Ohio.    These  pay  about  5^  per  cent,  dividends,  first  time  a  couple  of  hard  facts:  ( i )  A  mine 

I  have  $10,000  in  ten  of  the  largest  and  strong-  is  self -consuming.     It  lives  out  of  capital;  it 

^a'iV'^''^"^',  ^^"^'    '5  ^^i"^  X?''*'  Su^'  ''''^•'"  spends  its  own  principal;  its  stock  ought  to 

Albanv,  and  one  m  Buffalo.     From  the  associa-  .11^             ^u        ^-                      u                  \      i 

lions  i  have  received  in  dividends  about  $4750.  v^eld  two  or  three  times  more  than  a  stock  of 

From  the  savings  banks  I  have  been  credited  a  railroad  or  factory,  so  that  the  prudent  in- 

with  interest  for  about  $3400.  vestor  can   set  aside   a  sinking   fund.      (2) 

That  letter  spells  safety.    Humanly  speak-  Proven  earning  power  and  honesty  of  man- 

ing,  Ohio  building  and  loan  associations  and  agers  are  not  enough  to  constitute  any  single 

New  York  savings  banks  do  not  fail.     But  stock  by  itself  an  investment. 

even  if  one  did  fail,  its  effect  on  the  sales-  cim.iAm.i^iAi    ■A.ii\i/-cc-ri/\^i 

man's  investment  would  be  slight.     Not  de-  FINANCIAL  INDIGESTION 

pendent  on  it  alone  for  ready  money,  he  will  \17'HEN  they  asked   Mr.   Pierpont  Mor- 

hardly  become   frightened   and   liquidate  at  ^       gan   what   the   trouble  was   back   in 

the  low  point.     Even  a  total  failure,  a  thing  1902, — why  the  stock  markets  were  falling 

not  to  be  expected,  could  affect  his  savings  and  business  men  couldn't  get  enough  ready 

as  a  whole  \tTy  little.  money, — he    made    his    famous    allusion    to 

•me  ^ei  e  ■xemfrktinim.i/-  uim^ic  "  Undigested   sccurities."      New    stocks   and 

THE  SELF-DEVOURING  MINE  ^^^^  ^„j  „^^^3  j^^j  i^„  f^j  ^^  investors  a 

¥  F  any  example  is  needed  that  one  stock  little  too  fast  for  them  to  swallow. 

*     cannot  form  an  investment  all  by  itself  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  looked  a  little  deeper 

it  can  be  found  in  the  situation  last  month  of  in  his  equally  noted  diagnosis  that  a  large 

Granby.  number  of  said  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  were 
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not  only  undigested,  but  indigestible.     Some       BURMESE  RICE  AND  AMERICAN  00L1)  '- 

of  the  biggest  nev\'  mouthfuls,  like  the  Mer-  ^  tt  i      u      i  u        x  •     j  •     -u 

^M    ^ ,     .  1  1  r  •     1  L^  l:<l-  1     1  1  I  *^  y^u  should  aslc  some  busy  incnd  in  the 

cant.lc  ^lannc  and  Un.ted  States  bh.pbu.ld-  1      ^ank,  or  store,  or  mill,  or  factory  his 

'"redien'ti'"r-;il        ""'  '■'""'^'"  ^''  '""  "Pin'o"  «"  the  rice  crop  in  Burma  he  would 

^^nn^"  ^  ^   ^   '  •      \     i.  •     '♦    ,  probably  ask  you  where  the  joke  lay. 

1  his  vear  again  the      new  security      plate         t,        -u^  l       -^lu  j^u 

.,    ,    ,  .  ,  *^    .  .  I         .  ■'      I    ^         He  might  remember,  if  he  happened  to  be 

is   piled    high, — higher    than    ever,    in    tact.  ,         r.   tr-  i-        ^i    ^  ^i  i_ 

,,,,,,    r  1    r  a  reader  of  Kipling,  that  there  was  such  a 

London  broke  all  its  previous  records  tor  any     ..  ,    ^      V        \i       n  v  l       u-       i 

r  /       .  .  1     i  1    u  u  t^hing, — that    when    the    British   soldier   lay 

quarter  ot  any  year  by  a  total  ot  nearly  halt  '^  ^ 

a  billion  of  dol'lars,  being  some  20  per  cent.  j^y  Jlie  old  Burmese  pagoda 

above   the  record  made  in  Boer  War  times  ^^'^"^»"«  eastward   to   the   sea 

and  more  than  twice  the  normal.  there  were  rice  fields  in  sight  with  mist  on 

Even  provincial  New  \'()rk  ran  up  a  total  them. 
for  the  quarter  of  $()44,73  ^765,  topping  the         But  where  is  the  connection? 
lecord  of  the  year  before  by  more  than  two         It  was  only  last  month  that  a  link  neither 

h'.'pdred  and  eighty  millions.  humorous    nor    poetical,    very    practical    in- 

Five  minutes'  talk  with   any  active  bond  deed,  could  be  traced  between  your  friend's 

man   anywhere   in  America  will   prove   that  interests, — or  your  own,    if   you   happen   to 

this  meal,  about  twice  what  the  investor  is  be  a  lender  or  borrower  of  money, — and  the 

accustomed  to,  has  not  yet  been  digested.  liand-sickle    harvesting    of    Burma    rice    on 

Least    welcome    is    the    short-term    note,  the    other    side    of    the    world.     Following 

One  railroad  after  another  of  high  credit  is  out  the  connection   reveals  one  deal  in  the 

found    to   be   borrowing    for   two   or   three  great    game   of   gold,    as   the   great   nations 

years.     That  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  have   come   to  play  it  within   the   last   few 

money  a  railroad  gets.     It  has  to  pay  a  high  years.     The  United   States,  as  usual,  loses 

interest  rate.     When  the  notes  are  refunded  the  trick. 

it  has  to  pay  another  banker's  commission,  a        Under  a  splendid  monsoon  the  rice  and 

clear   loss  of  so   many  million   dollars.     A  other    Burmese    crops    have    been    breaking 

railroad  likes  to  sell  forty  or  fifty  year  bonds,  records.      So   have    the   demands   upon    the 

When   it  doesn't,  the  supposition  is  that  it  Bank  of  Bombay  and  the  Bank  of  Bengal 

can't, — on  favorable  terms.  for    cash.      The    planters    must    pay    more 

Adding  up  the  short-time  borrowings  of  hands  than  ever  before,  and  the  exporters 

only  fifteen  companies,  mostly  railroad,  Jan-  must  pay  bigger  bills  from  the  planters  and 

uary  i -April  16,  a  total  is  reached  of  $100,-  the  steamship  companies. 
700,000.  Although  the  two  big  East  Indian  banks 

This  tells  as  loud  as  words  that  the  men  raised  their  money  rates  to  7  per  cent.,  the 

of  big  business  are  reluctant  to  tie  money  up.  demands  waxed  even   greater.     The  banks 

As  for  women,   trustees,  merchants  who  granted  all  the  credit  they  could.    Then  they 

have  retired,  and  all  dependents  on  income  needed  more  gold.     They  drained  the  banks 

from  investments,  they  are  wise  at  such  a  in  Eg>'pt.     Finally,  the  Indian  Council  was 

time  to  buy  a  good  banker's  **  specialties," —  obliged  to  sell  in  London  a  fortune  of  rupees 

securities    that    don't    figure    much    in    the  that  has  never  been  equaled  on  a  similar  oc^ 

traders'    buy-and-sell    game.      Or    they   can  casion, — no  less  than   150  lacs,  about  seven 

r.tick   to  those   bonds  and   notes  that  bring  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars, — demand- 

the  cash  back  within  five  years  or  less.  ing  gold  in  exchange. 

International  plans  are  being  changed  also.        But  London,  too,  had  been  **  extending." 

There  was  a  check  last  month  to  the  stream  Speculators  were  borrowing  heavily  to  put 

of  thick  bundles  of  nice,  new  bond  and  stock-  up  prices  of  Rhodesian  mining  stocks,  and 

certificates   that   had   been   flowing   to   Lon-  also  rubber  plantation  stocks, 
don,  Amsterdam,  and  Berlin.  No  other  European  nation  wanted  to  give 

Since  F^uropean  investors  can't  take  any  up  its  gold  either.  Russia  is  filling  up  her 
more  of  our  stocks  and  bonds,  and  since  we  war  chests;  Paris  decided  her  previous  ship- 
have  been  importing  more  and  exporting  ments  would  be  enough,  and  so  on. 
less  than  has  been  the  case  at  this  season  for  But  there  is  always  New  York.  Although 
fifteen  years  back,  we  have  been  forced  into  the  United  States  needs  gold  in  its  businoi 
the  third  and  least  pleasant  way  of  settling  probably  more  than  any  other  country  at 
our  enormous  and  rapidly  growing  debt  to  present,  still  it  has  no  central  bank,  as  each 
Kurope.     We  have  shipped  gold.  of  the  others  have,  to  "  raise  the  ante/'  as  it 
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were,  and  thus  keep  the  other  players  out  in  in  ftny  degree  into  the  management  of  the 
case  of  need.  bank.  Except  for  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
Over  here,  we  have  23,000  banks,  strictly  ter  in  1897,  no  legislation  affecting  the  bank 
separate  and  independent.  Any,  one  of  them,  has  been  enacted  since  1857." 
it  is  true,  could  become  patriotic,  but  it  Any  French  bank,  no  matter  how  remote, 
would  thereby  cease  paying  dividends.  is  not  far  from  one  of  the  five  hundred  of- 
In  the  first  w^ek  of  last  month  no  less  fices  of  the  Big  Bank.  Any  "  bill  "  or  com- 
than  $7,500,000  of  gold  was  engaged  for  mercial  note  indorsed  by  a  solvent  merchant 
London  from  New  York, — just  the  amount  or  other  business  man,  and  of  the  branch  in- 
the  Indian  Council  had  called  for.  question,  will  be  received  at  said  office  of 
This  is  very  fine  for  the  British  colonies  the  Bank  of  France  and  "  discounted,"  pro- 
and  dependencies.  It  is  a  little  hard  on  vided  it  runs  no  more  than  three  months. 
American  borrowers,  however.  The  less  Whether  it  is  a  millionaire  Parisian  mer- 
gold  there  is  in  New  York  the  higher  the  chant  that  comes  to  borrow  or  the  keeper  of 
interest,  other  things  being  equal,  that  New  the  tiniest  provincial  inn  or  store,  the  rate 
York  banks  ask  and  get.  charged  is  always  the  same. 

If  you  live  in  the  "  interior,"  your  friend        Naturally,  M.  Pallain  was  asked  whether 

at  the  bank  charges  usually  an  excess  over  the  his  bank  could  not  make  more  money  if  he 

New   York   interest   rate, — greater   or   less,  should    raise    rates    in    different    cases,    "  as 

according  to  his  distance, — when  your  friend  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear," — just  as  an 

at  the  mill  or  store  wants  to  borrow.     Every  American  banker  would.     But  he  replied : 
I    per  cent,   raise   in   New  York,   therefore,        "  As     a    banking     establishment,     if     we 

means   50  cents  additional   cost  to  him   for  thought  it  advisable  to  apply  different  rates, 

every  $100  of  six  months'  accommodation.  we  could  easily  become  the  masters  of  the 

What  can  American  borrowers  do  to  get  market.     But   in   our  position   of   Bank   of 

organized     banking    protection?      That     is  France,  organized  to  serve  the  interests  of 

another  story.  public  credit  in  a  democratic  country,  we  do 

THE    MEN   OF  THE    CENTRAL    EUROPEAN  ".°^  ^,^1^^^^  ourselves  justified  to  use  this  op- 

^f^^^^  The  "  interview  "  tells  also  of  the  bank's 

COME  of  the  missing  answer  to  the  ques-  private   customers, — about   30   per   cent,   of 

tion   above  can   be   dug  out   of   a   last  the  whole.     Their   average  borrowing  has 

month's  Government  publication.     It  is  im-  been  some  732  francs  ($141).     Nearly  half 

mensely    more    readable    than    the    familiar  the    borrowers    take    less    than    100    francs 

dreary  discussion  on   that  bugbear  of  mod-  ($19.30)    at  a  time.     Many  take  the  low 

ern  civilization,  "  The  Banking  and  Curren-  limit,  five  francs ! 

cy  Problem."    It  appears  under  the  direction  France,    though    physically   small,    is    the 

of   the    Monetary   Commission,    and    is   en-  chief  investment  market  of  the  world.     It 

titled:  finances  foreign  nations.     Its  own  colonies 

"  Interviews  on  the  Banking  and  Curren-  extend  to  Morocco  and  China, 

cy  Systems  of  England,   France,  Germany,  If  Russia  w^ants  a  loan  running  into  the 

Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  Italy."  hundreds  of  millions, — or  if  Jean   Jacques 

No  essays   here,   but   heart-to-heart  talks  wants  a  loan  of  seven   francs, — either  can 

with  the  Europeans  who  are  actually  doing  get  it,  at  the  low^est  interest  rate  of  the  civ- 

what  a  certain  section  of  publicists  fear  that  ilized  world,  from  the  Bank  of  France,  or, 

Americans  are  not  honest  and  statesmanlike  through  it,  from  the  banks  it  serves. 

enough  to  do, — namely,  manage  centralized  _^  ncArk  ADrkUT  nAiiD/\Ai\c 

banking  organizations,  which,  each   for  its  TO  READ  ABOUT  RAILROADS 

own    nation,    protect    home    borrowers    as  *^T   WANT   to    read   what    the   different 

against  foreign  nations  and  home  lenders.  '^       railroads  earn,  and  why  they  €arn  it. 

For  instance,  when  M.  Pallain,  Governor  I  w-ant  something  more  educational  than  the 

of  the  Bank  of  France,  was  asked  by  mem-  daily  newspaper  rumors  of  why  stocks  w^ent 

hers  of  the  Monetary  Commission  as  to  the  up  or  down, — yet  not  nearly  as  technical  or 

position  of  his  bank  in  times  of  political  dis-  lengthy  as  the  big  railroad  manuals  and  his- 

cussion,  he  answered:  tories.     In  short,  I  am  an  investor,  and  a 

'*No  charge  has  ever  been  made  that  the  busy  one." 
bank  favored  or  aided  any  political  party.  That  speech  is  the  essence  of  many  a  re- 
There  is  never  any  claim  that  politics  enters  quest  from  S  man  who  wishes  to  keep  an  eye 
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on  railroad  stocks,  perhaps  bought  with  his  tives  and  cars,  tons  of  freight,  train  loads, 

own  savings,  or  bequeathed  to  some  mem-  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  and  so  on ;  its  income, 

ber  of  his  family,  or  to  some  boy  or  girl  and  its  capital.    The  dozen  items  under  each 

whose  guardian  he  is.  of  the  last  two  heads  are  reduced  to  figures 

To  keep  one  close  to  the  heart  of  the  big  per  mile,  shown   for  each  of  the  last  ten 

railroads,  to  follow  their  earning  triumphs  years,  and  the  ten-year  average  is  compared 

and  expense  sorrows  from  week  to  week  and  with  the  corresponding  averages  of  the  chief 

month    to   month,    one    has   the   **  Railroad  rivals  in  the  territory. 

Studies  '*  of  Charles  F.  Speare,  financial  edi-  After  many  years  waiting  for  just  such  a 

tor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  full,  yet  simple,  record  from  just  such  an 

The  strategy  that  enables  the  Union  Pa-  authoritative  and  impartial  source,  the  "  An- 

cific  lines  to  operate  at  two-thirds  the  cost  alyses  "  exist,  and  leave  little  excuse  for  any 

of  even  the  most  gilt-edged  Eastern  roads, —  one  connected  with  railroad  stocks  and  bonds 

the    peculiar    fate    of    the    Southern    lines,  to  be  ignorant  of  their  intrinsic  value. 

whereby   they  have  been   doomed   to  suffer  a  had   aiui\  itc  hup 

under  too  much  prosperity, — what  each  road  LAdOK  AND  ITS  DUE 

gets  to  haul,  how  cheaply  it  hauls  it,  how  A  BOUT  a  hundred  of  the  fattest  Amer- 

deeply  it  has  obligated  its  future  to  bond  and  -^^     ican    corporations    resumed     and    in- 

stockholders, — these  matters  are  attacked  by  creased  dividends  during  the  first  quarter  of 

Mr.    Speare    with    more    completeness    and  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  the  average 

first-hand  expertness  than  in  any  other  cur-  per  day   for  that  period   was  no  less   than 

rent  scries  known  to  the  writer  as  available  $i,5cx),ooo!     Labor  leaders  did  not  let  such 

to  the  investor  who  is  serious  but  has  little  facts  escape  them. 

leisure.  Strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  frighten  the 

The   "  Studies "  are  also  collected   from  investor.     Yet  broad-minded  employers  are 

time  to  time  in  pamphlet  form.  growing  more  sympathetic,  because  they  sec 

Just  as  practical  for  its  purpose  is  Floyd  it  pays.     Others  are  having  sympathy  forced 

Mundy's  "  Earning  Power  of  Railroads,"  a  upon  them. 

compact  annual.     It  does  not  go  into  traffic  Great  railroads  like  the  B.  &  C,  Pennsyl- 

or  balance  sheets  at  all.     It  sticks  to  income  vania,  New  York  Central,  Jersey  Central, 

and  outgo,  which,  after  all,  are  of  the  most  Lackawanna,   New   Haven,   and   Erie  have 

immediate  concern  to  the  owner  of  a  rail-  been   either   settling   strikes  or  anticipating 

road  stock  or  even  bond.  them  by  offers  of  higher  wages. 

The  1 910  edition,  out  last  month,  has  the  The  Western  Union  decided  on  the  8th 
news  interest  of  explaining  just  how  the  dif-  of  last  month  to  devote  its  $17,000,000  sur- 
ferent  railroad  accounts  are  affected  by  the  plus  to  improving  its  plant,  and  also  its  em- 
different  percentages  charged  off  in  the  at-  ployees*  salaries  and  working  conditions, — in- 
tempt  to  meet  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  stead  of  raising  dividends. 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  "  depreciation."  The  first  large  industrial  company  to  raise 
Take  "  equipment  ":  Some  railroads  charged  wages  was  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
off  6  per  cent,  last  year,  others  only  i.  Some  Company.  The  Steel  Corporation  was  next. 
day  this  will  be  straightened  out.  But  until  In  Wisconsin  and  New  York  they  are  go- 
an  exact  rate  is  specified  by  the  Commission,  ing  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  working  out 
the  investor  needs  just  such  warnings  as  Mr.  the  science  of  paying  damages  to  workmen 
Mundy's  to  know  what  the  railroad  really  for  injuries.  This  costs  American  employers 
does  earn  in  comparison  with  its  rivals.  about  $23,000,000  a  year,   most  of  which 

Also   in   a   new   edition   last   month   was  sum  is  spent  by  the  companies  themselves  on 

John  Moody's  big  rating  book  of  American  their  lawyers,  etc.     Even  the  40  per  cent,  or 

railroad  securities, — "  The  Analyses  of  Rail-  so  the  workmen  get  must  go,  in  part,  to  pay 

road  Investments."    F.very  bond  of  every  im-  for  their  own  lawyers. 

portant  line  is  classified  and  rated  and  dis-  In  almost  every  country  except  America 
tinguished  as  to  how  many  miles  arc  mort-  the  injured  worker  received  damages  auto- 
gaged  behind  the  issue,  how  much  yearly  in-  matically  and  immediately.  In  England,  for 
tcrest  is  required,  and  how  much  money  has  instance,  practically  ever>'  housekeeper,  as 
hvvn  available,  on  an  average,  during  the  well  as  the  president  of  every  large  cor- 
Ir.st  ten  years.  poration,    takes   out    insurance    against   tliii 

V'<w\\   road   is  analyzed   on   three  sides, —  **  employer's  liability."     One  effective  strike 

its  '*  ph\>i(iue,"  meaning  its  mileage,  locomo-  antidote  will  be  prepared  if  the  Wisodllsin 
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Legislature  can  apply  the  insurance  plan  to  for  certain  classes  of  large  corporations.    Ac- 
America,  so  as  not  to  be  confiscatory  in  cases  tual  control,  with  its  responsibility  for  losses 
like  the  big  Steel  Corporation  and  the  rail-  also,  is  more  than  employees  really  want, 
roads 

The  best  reading  at  hand   for  employers  A  FREER  MARKET  FOR  STOCKS 

and  labor  folks  interested  is  the  report  of  the  /^NLY  after  years  of  protest  on  the  part 

Commission  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  Vy      ^^    broad-minded    bankers,    the    inde-- 

on  which  a  hearing  was  held  the  13th  of  last  pendent    press,    and    expert   bodies   like   last 

month.  year's  "  Hughes  "   committee   did   the   brief 

The  report  sets  forth   foreign  experience,  announcement  come  from  the  Governors  of 

and  recommends  that  the  American  employer  ^he  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  last  month, 

be  held  more  accountable  for  injury  in  trades  that  hereafter  no  broker  will  be  allowed  to  > 

involving    compressed    ai-r,    explosives,    high  offer  stock  "all  or  none."     His  proposition 

electric  currents,   railroad  work,   etc.     The  to  buy  or  sell  must  be  ''  all  or  part." 
three   pleas  of  contributory   negligence,    the        These  phrases  are  technical.     But  their  ef-- 

misconduct  of  a  fellow-servant  and  the  risks  feet  is  national.      It  cuts  at  least  one  foot 

inherent  in  the  calling  are  to  be  much  modi-  f^-om  under  manipulation,  as  practiced  in  the 

fied.    They  are  relics  of  the  old  English  com-  p^^t.     It  increases  the  genuineness  of  quota- 

mon  law,  out  of  date  m  this  age  of  special  tions  made  on  the  Exchange  in  the  future, 

machinery.  It  represents  the  longest  step  the  Governors 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEFN    PROFIT-  ^ave  ever  taken  toward  establishing  a  really 

o^A^i^t#-    Aa.ix  ■  rxoc*  c>uAniai/-  free  market  for  American  investment  securi- 

SHARING  AND  LOSS-SHARING  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ere  began  to  be  Governors,  nine- 

'T^O  meet  the  demands  of  labor  many  em-  ty-three  years  ago. 

^       ployers  say  they  would  be  glad  to  grant  A  certain   number  of   Exchange   transac- 

a  share  of  profits  if  they  were  sure  the  thing  tions  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  farce, — except 

would  end  there  and  would  not  represent  a  for  the  consequences,  which  have  sometimes 

step  toward  some  wild  co-operative  scheme,  been  tragic. 

This  fear  is  very  real.     Without  it  there  A  stock  had  just  sold  at  $100  a  share.   Up 

would  be  more  profit-sharers  in  America  like  rushed  a  broker,  excitedly  bidding  25  or  50 

the  Mackay  companies,  the  Du  Pont  Powder  cents  more  per  share  for  6700  shares, — "  all 

Company,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Cor-  or  none."    His  yearning  for  that  stock  could 

poration,    mentioned   in   these   columns   last  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  6700  shares, 

month.  He  would  not  take  100  here  or  200  or  300 

Undue   "  sharing,"  however,   is  a  disease  there,    that    certain    investors    are    perfectly 

that  ciires  itself.     A  recent  report  from  the  willing  to  sell  at  icx)34,  or  maybe  less.     No, 

British   Consul   at  Lyons,   France,   narrates  he  needed  6700  shares, — "  all  or  none." 

the  collapse  of  one  of  the  most  notable  and  In  most  such   adventures  another  broker 

long-tried  schemes  of  socialism, — the  "  Min-  appeared  with  a  complementar>^  order  of  pre- 

ers'  Mine,"  of  the  Loire  Coal  Basin,  inaugu-  cisely  67<X)  shares  which  some  one  had  com- 

rated  in  1891  with  an  abundance  of  capital  missioned  him  to  sell  at   100J/2. 

and  well-wishers,  with  presents,  for  instance.  It  must  be  said  that  the  brokers  themselves 

of  $10,000  each  from  the  French  Govern-  might  be  innocent  agents,  usually  were, 

ment  and  the  Pe^it  Journal  newspaper.  It   was  this   "  all   or   none  "    rule   which 

Like     other     businesses,     the     "  Miners'  made  possible  the  disgraceful  parodies  on  an 

Mine  "  had  a  bad  year  no\y  and  then.     Ac-  investment  market  committed  recently  in  the 

cording  to  the  strict  co-operative  principle,  names  of  the  Rock  Island  Company  and  the 

miners  who   the   year   before   had    received  Columbus  &   Hocking  Coal   &  Iron   Com- 

more  than  their  regular  wages  had  to  take  pany. 

less.  But  now  all  offerers  must  accept  "  all  or 

Storms,  recriminations,  and   quarrels  fol-  any  part." 

lowed.     The  chairman  was  changed  no  less  Other  reforms  came  the  other  day.     The 

than  five  times  in  a  single  year.     This  did  brokers  who  have  been  "  specialists  "  in  cer- 

not  lead  to  efficiency  of  mining.  tain  stocks  may  no  longer  take  advantage  of 

The  final  smash  last  autumn  cast  no  re-  their    foreknowledge    by    trading    in    these 

proach  on  profit-sharing  proper,  a  system  full  stocks  against  the  interest  of  their  clients, 

of  success  and  industrial  hope.    But  this  fail-  Banking  and  brokerage  clerks  may  not  spec- 

ure  docs  define  the  limits  of  profit-sharing  ulate  at  all. 
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IK  iiiililiMfimi  of  :i  new  iiuvfl  by  Mr.  Win- 
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iietive.  practical  characters  which  are  rccog- 
of  the  American  peupli      " 
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,■.  SiiH-c  then  he  lias  heen  slowly  evolving  a 
re  arlistie  piece  uf  work,  which  now  appears 
lir  the  title.  "A  Modem  Chronicle."'  lis 
lie  is  the  one  which  ha>  eiiRaned  the  anxious 
frtcinenih-  hvsterlc  aileiilion  of  Ihe  Anieri- 
tidion  writer  and  ihe  .Vnieriean  public 
infiilie  p;iit  decade:  the  .Vinericaii  marriage. 
Robert   llirrick,  Mrs.  Kdiih  Wharlon,  Mrs. 


Ihniiphry  Ward,  and  Mr.  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips have  all  within  the  past  live  yesrs,  with 
varying  skill  and  intensitj^,  presented  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  this  relation  which  they  find  is 
sadly  in  need  of  readjustment.  Honora  Leffin^- 
well,  the  heroine  of  "  A  Modern  Chronicle,"  is 
very  nearly  what  the  novelist  has  lately  come 
to  regard  as  the  accepted  type  of  the  American 
woman.  She  is  of  Southern  blood,  bom  in 
F.urope  of  an  accomplished  dilettante  diplomaL 
But  from  her  cradle  her  ambition  is  always 
looking  toward  New  York  as  the  object  of  her 
feminine  longings.  Wealth  and  fashion  in  the 
great  social  maelstrom  of  the  metropolis  she 
imagines  will  bring  her  happiness.  She  marries 
the  lirst  New  Yorker  who  proposes  himself.  A 
rather  itilgar  person,  this  Howard  Spence,  who 
cannot  give  her  anything  but  a  certain  wealth 
and  fashion,  and  not  much  of  these.  Soon  she 
thinks  she  linds  her  soul-mate  in  a  certain  Hugh 
Cbiltern.  who  is  of  the  rather  conventional, 
hcavv-villain  type.  A  Western  divorce  releases 
her  from  her  husband  and  she  marries  Chiltem, 
to  find  herself  cut  by  "  society."  Chiltem  is 
killed  in  an  accident,  Honora  goes  to  Paris,  and 
>oon  she  is  fi>uu<l  and  restored  to  a  sane  view  of 
things  that  arc  worth  while  by  Peter  Erwin,  the 
staunch,  able,  thought  fill,  rather  priggish  St. 
Lonis  man  whom  she  knew  in  her  youth  and 
whom  she  imdoubtedly  should  have  married  in 
the  first  place.  There  is  very  little  plot  to  "  A 
Modern  Chronicle,"  but  we  think  the  book  shows 
a  firmer,  quieter  touch,  a  more  effective  handling 
of  his  literary  material,  and  a  more  natural, 
easy  humor  than  arc  found  in  any  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  other  novels. 

"  .\  man  may  Invc  many  times  in  his  life,  but 
i>iily  one  woman  takes  full  and  complete  pos- 
session of  his  inner  kingdom,  as  you  have 
called  it.  Man  is  a  sultan.  One  woman  is  his 
sultana ;  the  others,  absorbing  enough  during 
their  little  hour,  arc  the  caprices  of  his  desultory 
harem.  It  is  odd  that  his  legal  wife  should  so 
often  he  but  one  of  these  casual  minor  passions, 
,-iiid  the  woman  he  may  never  possess  the  one  to 
persuade  him  of  the  immortality  of  love.  It  is 
a  nice  comment  upon  the  makeshifts  of  civilisa- 
tion," Around  this  theme  Mrs.  Gertmde  Ather- 
lon  has  written  her  latest  novel,  which  she  en- 
titled somewhat  mysteriously  "Tower  of 
Ivory."'  It  is  an  exceedingly  ambitious  task 
that  the  novelist  has  set  herself  in  this  book, — 
namely,  the  retcllinjt  in  a  modern  novel  the  epic 
world  force  of  life  as  sung  by  the  great  poets  of 
history.  There  are  in  the  book  a  young  upper- 
class  Knjrli>^hman  of  distinction  of  manner  but 
indolent  and  unstable,  two  or  three  women  who 
adore  him.  and  one  woman  (the  central  feminine 
figure),  a  great  singer  who  on  the  stage  of  the 
great  empty  opera  house  of  llie  mad  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria  tries  to  draw  the  young  EnglSshman 
to  inspired  heights  through  the  exalted 'music 
of  Wagner.  The  man  of  the  story  possesses 
few    attractions.      The    one    really    intercstiag 

•  T..n-.T  of   Ivrirj'.      By   Certraile  Atberton.      Mu- 
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character  is  tlic  woman  of  genius,  MarKari^llii.- 
Styr.  wlio  in  her  maturity  has  falkii  in  lovt- 
W'itli  an  attractivt:.  ins ignirl  cant  ynntiK  man  and 
\vhi>  endows  him  with  Kifts  of  heart  and  in- 
tellect wliich  lie  docs  not  actiiall)'  possess. 

A  strong  novel  of  social  Hfe.  showing  a  power 
for  psychological  analysis  and  a  coinninnd  of 
literary  technique  such  as  is  more  tliaii  unusual, 
indeed  is  very  rare,  is  Stephen  i'rcneh  Whil- 
mans  "Predestined.'''  This  story  of  Ufe  in 
New  York  is  a  study  of  tiie  struggle  of  a  man 
of  genius  but  weak  character,  one  l->lix  Piers. 
against  the  temptings  of' the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the   Devil,   in   the   forms   of   strong   drink. 


H.v 


Sli'olipn      l'':'i 


>i.no. 


wi.>man.  and  .1  natural,  inborn  indolence.  There 
are  four  women  who  f.tert  most  powerful  in- 
lluences  over  I-~clix,  each  one  ordering  his  life 
according  10  her  own  temperament  and  ideas. 
W'eakli  and  no  ade<iiiale  training  for  life's 
duties  have  enrrvalcil  this  man  and  prevented 
the  formation  of  any  charatlcr  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  realize  his  lofty  ideals,  and  he 
sinks  lower  in  the  soct.il  and  moral  scali  with 
cacli  "  love  adventure."  perhaps  lowest  of  all 
with  the  K<«xl-hcarted  but  narrow  and  ignorant 
\viimaii  lie  fnially  niarries.  The  development  of 
the  tlieme  makes  the. end  as  inevitable  as  that 
of  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  great  trouble  with 
I'eh.-i,  10  use  his  own  words  at  his  death.— 
"  one's  instincts  will  persist  despite  ideals." 
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A  collection  of  short  stories,  full  of  quaint  spector    Major    McLaughlin    has  had    intimate 

pathos  and   humor,   and   shrewd   knowledge   of  relations    with    the    red   man    for   a   period   of 

child  character,  under  the  general  title  "  Little  nearly  forty  j'ears.     In  1890  it  was  Major  Mc- 

Aliens,"  ^  comes   from   the   press   a   few   weeks  Laughlin  who  ended  the  Ghost   Dance  trouble 

after  the  death  of  its  author,  Mrs.  Allan  Mac-  by   the   arrest   of    Sitting   Bull.     He  is   known 

Xaughton,   who   was   known    in   tiction   by   her  among     the      Indians     as     "the     negotiator.** 

maiden  name  of  Myra  Kelly.    The  scene  is  the  Thrilling    episodes    of    Indian   history    are   not 

Jewish    East    Side  of   New   York.  lacking  in  \laj.or  McLaughlin's  account, — for  cx- 

.^   ^,  ^^ ^.. ,  ample,  the  Indian  side  of  the  story  of  the  Custer 

TWO  AMERICAN  STATESMEN  niassacre  at  Little  Big  Horn  and  the  st6ry  of 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  series  knoNvn  as  the  Chief  Joseph's  retreat  with  the  Nez  Perces.  In 
American  Crisis  Biographies  deal  with  such  this  book,  as  in  Mr.  Leupp's,  there  are  inform- 
well-known  historical  characters  as  Henry  Clay  ing  chapters  about  the  federal  administration 
and   Charles   Sumner,  two   American   statesmen  of  Indian  affairs. 

who  certainly  had  little  in  common  and  con-  The  romance  of  the  West,  in  which  Indian 
cerning  whom  little  can  be  said  at  this  late  day  tights  figure  so  prominently,  is  farther  drawn 
to  alter  the  general  consensus  of  opinion.  It  upon  in  **  The  Last  American  Frontier,"*  1^ 
would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  continue  the  Frederic  Logan  Paxson,  of  the  University  of 
writing  of  biographies  of  such  men,  so  much  Michigan.  Professor  Paxson's  story  is  not  con- 
having  already  been  done  in  that  direction,  but  fined,  however,  to  the  record  of  Indian  fights. 
the  volumes  before  us  differ  from  many  of  their  lie  has  sought  to  preserve  the  picturesque  at- 
predecessors  in  the  direction  of  impartiality,  mosphere  that  belonged  to  what  we  once  knew 
The  life  of  Henry  Clay,"  although  the  work  of  as  the  "Far  West"  and  to  indicate  those  forces 
his  own  grandson,  is  free  from  prejudice  and  which  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  country 
by  no  means  blind  to  the  limitations  of  its  dis-  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  great  merit  of 
tinguished  subject.  On  the  very  day  that  Clay  Professor  Paxson's  work  lies  in  the  excellent 
left  the  United  States  Senate  Sumner  entered  use  that  he  has  made  of  many  historical  stores 
it.  The  biographer  of  Sumner^  is  George  H.  heretofore  little  used  and  practically  inaccessible 
iiaynes.  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  the  general  public.  A  great  deal  of  really 
who  approaches  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  the  significant  information  of  one  kind  and  another 
truth-seeking  historical  scholar.  He  too  seems  has  thus  been  oreserved  from  oblivion. 
to  have  been  uninfluenced  by  predilections  and  EUROPEAN  ARMAMENTS 

is  able  to  see  that  anv  value  that  his  work  may  

have    must    consist    less    in    its    exploitation    of  A    remarkable    study    of    the    political    and 

new  material  than   in   its  perspective  and  point  economical    bearings    of    war    and    armaments 

of  view.    It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  at  the  "PO"  the  social  and  commercial  civilization  of 

end   of   the    Civil    War   Abraham    Lincoln   and  Furope   is    Mr.    Norman   Angell  s  little  vohime 

Charles  Sumner  could  have  been  characterized  entit  ed  /*  Lurope  s   Optical    Illusion.^        Briefly. 

bv   a    historical    writer   as    "the   two  most    in-  the  thesis  of  this  study  is  the  contention  that  the 

fl'uential  men  in  public  life."     In  the  years  that  "icreasing  interdependence  and  delicacy  of  the 

have    intervened    Sumner's   figure    has    receded  "lodern    credit    system    brought    about    by    the 

farther  and  farther  into  the  background.  marvelous  development  m  rapid  communication 

during   the    past    forty   years    has      altogether 

THE  INDIAN  AND  HIS  WESTERN  HAUNTS  changed  thc  elements  of  European  statecraft  by 

Two     valuable    books    about     the    American  rendering  weaUh   intangible  so  far  as  military 

Indian,  both   written  by  men  who   really  know  ^o"q"est  is  concerned.       In  other  words,  under 

him,    have    just    come    from    the    press.      The  modern  conditions  it  is  practically  an  economic 

former    Commissioner    of    Indian    Affairs,    Mr.  |nipossibilitv   for  one  nation  by  military-  power 

r>ancis  E.  Leupp.  gives  a  peculiarlv  lucid  expo-  ^^   f^^^^    ^l^^^^""  ,J^e    wealth    or    the    trade    of 

sition  of  the  u-x,rk  and  aims  of  the  Indian  De-  another      Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  con- 

partment  and  of  Indian  affairs  in  general,  with  M"eror  to  do  either  of  these  thmgs  would  neces- 

important  suggesti(nis  for  the  solution  of  what  ^^"*>'  evolve  his  own  finance,  credit  and  com- 

is  knrnvn  as  thc  Indian  "problem."*    Mr.  Leupp  JV-'''*'  ^'  ""'^l^   at  *^'a'^  ""n   *^!,  <^°"^"^!;«<1-     ^^ 

himself  modestly  describes  his  book  as  "simply  "^   argument   Mr.   Angell  endeavors  to  prove 

a   message   of    friendlv   counsel    from    a   white  ,  ^^^^  commercial  and  economic  futility  of  mih- 

citizen    of    the    I'nited    States,    proud    of    his  ^''^'■>'  conquest. 

country  and  anxious  to  see  the  members  of  our  THE  MOSQUITO  AND  DISBA8B. 

dominant    race    do    their    full    duty    toward    a  j^jr  R„hcrt  W.  Bovce,  dean  of  the  Liverpool 

weaker    element    111    the    population   who    were  School*  of    Tropical' Medicine,    has    written    a 

American«;  long  before  we  were.^     A  good  com-  ^i„,^.]y  ij^ok.  for  which  he  has  selected  the  title 

panion  volume  to  Mr.  Leupp  s  is  Major  James  -Mosquito   or   Man?  or  The  Conquest  of  the 

McLaughlins  narrative  of  adventure  and  study  Tropical  World.'"    The  book  epitomizes  what  M 

of    Indian    clmracter.    which    he    entitles    "My  known  as  the  tropical  medical  movement  whidi 

Friend  the  Indian.         As  Indiai^i  agent  and  in-  ^^as    initiated  in  Great  Britain  while  Mr.  Joseph 

M/n  I  lo  Aliens,    iiv  MvinKeilv.     Scribners.     201  Chamberlain    was    Secretary   of   State   for  Ac 

i>i).    ill.     .SLThCV  Colonies    and    was    energetically    supported   Uf 

'  Ilcnry  Clny.     l\\  Thomns  Ilnrt  Clay.     (loorpo  W. ■ 

.Tmrjbs  &  Co.     4r»()  j>p..  por.     $l.lir>.  « The    L.ist   Amoricnn    Frontier.      By   Frederle  lb 

'  diarlos  Sninnor.     Ilv  (loorKC  H.  Haynea.     <Jcorpp  Pnxson.     MaoinillHn.     402  pp..  111.     $1.50. 

W.  .Tno«»l)s  i^  Co.     4(;o  j>p..  por.     *1.2.'».  "  Kiiropo's   Optical    Illusion.      \\y   Norman    ftnarW 

*'V\\o    Indian    an«l    His    Trobli'iu.      Ily    Frnncls    K.  London:   Slmpkln.  Marshall.  Ilnmlltmi.  Kent  ft  T3a« 

l.«Mij)p.      S«  rllmi'is.     .'{(JO  pp.     $2.  I.trl.      12li  p?).     7.'   conts. 

■  M\    Friond   tin-   Indian.      Ilv  .Tnmos  McLanjrhlln.  "Mo^cqnito  nr  Man?     By  Sir  Robert  Boyec 

lI*.u;:htoM   .Milllin.     417  pp.,  ill.     .*2.r)(».  ton.     2«)7  pp..  ill.     .<:;.."»o. 
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merchants  interested  in  the  health  progress  of  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  and  Prof.  Eugene  A. 
tropical  countries,  until  it  at  last  spread  all  over  Gilmore,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  civilized  world.     It  is  certainly  a  cause  for  The     second     volume     of     Gustavus     Myers^ 
optimism  that,  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  cam-  "  History   of   the   Great   American    Fortunes 
paign    against    the    mosquito,    malaria,    yellow  tells  the  story  of  the  building  of  American  rail- 
fever,   and   sleeping   sickness.— characterized   by  road  systems  and  the  exploitation  of  the  public 
Sir  Rubert  Bovce  as  "  the  greatest  enemies  that  lands.      The    beginnings    and    growth    of    the 
mankind   has   ever   had   to   contend   with/'— are  Vanderbilt  and  the  Gould  fortunes  are  related 
now  fully  in  hand.     While  England  has  had  a  in   detail.     This   story   is   to  be  continued  in   a 
great  part  in  this  practical  conquest  of  tropical  third  volume  to  appear  shortly, 
disease,    it    should    not    be    forgotten    that    the  reference  BOOKS 
American  army  surgeons  ^^^^    Carroll    Agra-  .^ries  of  new   practical  guides   to   all  the 
monte.  and  Lazear    who  were  sen  .                  countries"    of    the    world    is    being 
study    yellow    fever,    '^eally    demonstrated    the  Maynard   &   Co.     Tl-.e 
orooacration    of    vcllow    lever    bv    the   mosquito  •  ,       •          i          *     *.i                  *  •     i   ^         *    ^ 
^    y^A       \    A  *\^     ( -.  ^^^  .•  -IK,  _ii  guides  issued  up  to  the  present  include  a  two- 

and  thus  laid  \^^\f^    "f^^°"^  f^^.  P[^^^^^^^  volume  one  on  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 

that  has  been  done  to  exterminate  that  scourge    ^^^^    ^^^^^     ^^.^^     ^^^^^^     ^^     ^^^^^.^^^     ^^^^^^^^ 

from  the  world.  „,c.,^„^t  America.  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY]  ^,^^     ^^^.^^     ^^     ^^^^^      ^^-^^-^^^     j^     ^^,      ^j       ^ 

Most    Americans    who   have   grown    up    since  Frazar.     The  one  to  Latin   America"^  is  by  Dr. 

the  Civil  War  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  them  Albert   Hale,   who   has  already   to   his   credit   a 

in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Emerson  D.  Fite's  book  on  number  of  works  on  Central  and  South  Ameri- 

"  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  North  can  topics.     We  publish  an  article  from  liis  pen 

During    the    Civil    War."  ^      Those    of    us    who  elsewhere  this  montli.     These  guides  are  packed 

have   depended   on   the   histories  of   the   period  full  of  information   useful   to  the  traveler,   ar- 

have  been  led  to  believe  that   war  and  politics  ranged  in  a  more  accessible  and  compact  form 

were  the  only  topics  that  interested  the  people  than  is  the  case  with  most  guides, 

during  the  years  1861-65.    Dr.  Fite,  on  the  other  Another     commendable     practical     traveler's 

hand,  has  attempted  to  find  out  what  the  people  companion    for   European  tour  is  the   "  Satc'^el 

at   home   were   doing  to   gain   their   livelihoods  Guide  to  Europe,"  °  compiled  with  maps  by  Dr. 

while   the  battles   were   being  fought   south   of  W.  J.   Rolfe. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  He  has  learned  that  An  edition  de  luxe  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
socially  and  industrially  the  North  was  more  Students'  Standard  Dictionary,'  recently  issued, 
active  and  prosperous  than  ever  before.  "The  is  a  very  useful  and  attractive  work  of  refer- 
output  of  raw  materials  from  the  farms,  the  ence.  This  work,  which  has  been  abridged  from 
mines,  and  the  forests  was  unusual,  and  trans-  the  regular  Standard  Dictionary,  gives  the  or- 
portation  and  manufacturing  activity  was  ex-  thography,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and  etymol- 
traordinary ;  practically  all  branches  of  commer-  ogy  of  more  than  60,000  words  and  phrases,  to- 
cial  life  flourished."  He  has  found  that  even  gether  with  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
lavish  expenditure  upon  luxuries  and  amusements  In  preparing  his  new  "  Manual  of  Garden- 
was  not  lacking.  A  detailed  study  of  these  ing," "  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  he  tells  us.  combined 
extraordinary  conditions  forms  a  wholly  new  and  revised  the  main  parts  of  his  other  two 
contribution  to  American  social  and  industrial  books,  **  Garden-Making "  and  "  The  Practical 
history.  Garden-Book,"  adding  new  material,  the  results 

The     third     and     fourth    .volumes     of     the  of    the    experience    of    ten    years.      Professor 

"  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Bailey  has  seen  and  studied  amateur  and  com- 

Society,"*  a  work  to  which  we  have  called  at-  mercial   gardening   in   all   parts   of   the    United 

tention  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review,  are  States.     He  knows  the  "  why  "  and  the  "  how." 

entirely     devoted     to     labor     conspiracy     cases  and  this  volume,  which  is  helpfully  illustrated, 

arising  during  the   period    1806-1842,   including  is,  as  his  subtitle  makes  it,  "  a  practical  guide  to 

reprints  of  the  original  statements,  indictments,  the  making  of  home  grounds  and  the  growing 

reports,  arguments,  testimony,  and  decisions  of  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  hf)me  use." 

all  the  labor  conspiracy  cases,  ending  with  the  In    his    little    monograph    entitled    "  Comets : 

notable  decision  of  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachu-  Their    Origin,     Nature,     and     History,"  •     Mr. 

setts   in   1842.     Although   the   history   of   these  Henry  W.  Elson  answers  all  the  qutstions  that 

cases  has  remained  practically  a  sealed  book  to  will  be  asked  by  the  average  man  and  woman 

American  publicists  and   students,  they  involve  during  the  next   few  weeks  about  the  brilliant 

the    important    question   known    to-day    as   the  visitor  to  our  skies.     Mr.  Elson  begins  at  the 

open  or  closed  shop,  and  the  documents  here  beginning  and  considers  the  solar  system  and  the 

reprinted  bring  out  not  onlv  the  legal  questions    

involved    but    also    the    detailed    industrial    and  ,/"J«t^ry   of  the   Great   American    Fortunes,   Vol. 

commercial .  conditions   of   the  time  .,  In   these  i'co^' ^''^ZZ^'m'^Tilo.'''''""^  ■  "^"""^  "'  ""'" 

documents  it  appears  that  the  word      scab      in  « Practical   Guide  to  Great  Britain   and   Ireland, 

its  present-day  sense  was  in  frequent  us  in  the  ^y^-  D.  Frazar.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     2  vols.. 

eariy   years    of    the    nineteenth    century       The  ,  ffictlcal  Guide  to   Latin  America.     By   Albert 

editorial  work  on   these  volumes  was   done  by  iiaie.    Small.  Maynard  &  Co.    250  pp.    $1. 

'                — — — "A   Satchel    Guide   to   Europe.      By   W.   J.   Rolfe. 

^  Social    and     Industrial    Conditions    During    the  Houghton  Mifflin.     .308  pp..  maps.     $1.50. 

Civil  War.'  By  Emerson  D.  Fite.     Macmillan.     318  » The  Students*   Standard  Dictlonarv    (edition  de 

pp.     12.  luxe).     Funk  &  Wagnalls.     917  pp..  ill.     $5. 

•  Documentary    History    of    American     Industrial  •  Manual  of  Gardening.     By  L.  H.  Bailey.     Mac- 
Society.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.     Edited  by  .John  R.  Com-  millan.     539  pp..  411.     $2.      . 

moni  and  Bui?ene  A.   Gllmore.      Cleveland  :   Arthur  •  Comets.     By  Henrv  W.  Elson.     New  York :  Stur- 
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stars,  following  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Krcbs 

and    behavior    of   comets.      He    then    considers  by  the  Rev.  Cornelius   Warren.     The  work   is 

superstitions   about    these   strange   astronomical  based  upon  the  fourth  volume  of  the  life  of  St. 

bodies,  describes  some  of  the  more  remarkable  Alphonsus  by  the  late  Cardinal  Villecourt.     In 

comets    of    history,    tells    about    meteors    and  a   sense   it  is  a   supplement  to  the  three   large 

shooting  stars,  and  devotes  his  last  chapter  to  volumes  which  originally  constituted  that  work. 

the  history  of  llalley's  comet  and  what  we  may  _____  .-,,^,^-«^,    „^^,v««^«,o 

expect  to  learn  about  it  this  year.  ^^^  MUNICIPAL  HANDBOOKS. 

An  enterprising  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  One   of   the   most  useful   publications  of  the 

Mr.    Arthur   W.    Machen,   Jr.,    has   compiled   a  Russell    Sage    Foundation    is    a    handbook    of 

treatise  on  the   federal  corporation  tax  law  of  housing  reform   for  practical  use  in   .American 

1909.^     The    fact   that    corporations    are    under  cities,  by  Lawrence  Veiller.*    Much  effective  use 

permanent   obligation    to    make    returns    to    the  might  be  made   of  this  book   in  the  campaign 

federal  Government   under  this  statute  renders  for  housing  reform  that  has  been  inaugurated 

it  highly  important  that  they  should  be  possessed  by  the  National  Housing  Association  in  a  score 

of    accurate    knowledge    regarding    their    rights  of  States.    The  American  people  seem  to  be  at 

and  liabilities.     In  the  absence  of  court  decisions  last  coming  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that 

such  knowledge  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  ac-  there  is  a  housing  problem  outside  of  the  cities 

quire,  and  Mr.  Maclien  lias  ilone  well  to  publish  of  New  York  and  Chicago.     A  recent  investiga- 

in  this  compact  form  an  intelligent  commentary  tion    in    Indiana,    for    instance,    showed   that    in 

on   the   chief   points   in    the   law   which    require  small  villages  there  were  cases  of  bad  housing 

elucidation.     Appendices  to  the  volume  contain  which  threatened  the  health  of  the  whole  com- 

ihe    Treasury  regulations,  with  annotations  and  munity.      If    anyone    can    tell    how    to    prevent 

explanations,  and  forms  of  returns.  these  housing  evils  it  is   Mr.  Veiller,  who   has 

A  book  on  government  for  young  .Americans,  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject  and  has 
which  deals  with  the  control  of  public  utilities,  -•served  on  tenement-house  commissions  repeat- 
public  service  connnissions.  conservation  of  cdly,  besides  acting  as  First  Deputy  Tenement 
natural  resources,  and  recent  aspects  of  the  Commissioner  in  New  York  immediately  after 
tariff,  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  the  text-book  the  Tenement  Department  came  into  existence. 
literature  of  the  Mibject.  Mr.  Crittenden  Mar-  The  first  volume  of  a  much-needed  work  on 
riott,  the  author  of  *'  Uncle  Sam's  Business,"  municipal  franchises,  by  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilco.x, 
deals  intelligently  and  entertainingly  with  these  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
t(»pics  in  his  little  handbook  entitled  "  How  has  just  appeared.''  In  this  work  Dr.  Wilcox 
Americans  Are  Cioverned  in  Nation,  State,  and  sets  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
City.""  As  in  his  former  volume,  i^Ir.  Marriott  private  corporations  enjoy  special  franchises  in 
attempts  to  picture  government  in  its  actual  the  streets  of  American  cities.  The  present  vol- 
workings  instead  of  devoting  much  .space  to  his-  imie  is  entirely  devoted  to  pipe  and  wire 
torical  origins  and  evolution.  It  is  natural  and  franchises.  This  work,  it  is  believed,  repre- 
I)roper  that  an  increasing  amount  of  attenticm  be  sents  the  first  attempt  to  analyze  and  describe 
given  to  municipal  problems,  and  S(mie  of  the  municipal  franchises  as  they  exist  in  actual 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  operation  in  American  cities.  For  the  second 
our  modern  colonial  policy  demand  notice,  volume  are  reserved  the  discussion  of  the  vari- 
All  in  all  the  hook  marks  a  distinct  ad-  ous  clauses  of  transportation  and  terminal 
vance  on  the  ordinary  type  of  "  civil  gov-  franchises  and  the  general  observations  and 
ernment  "    text-book.  clauses  in  regard  to  the  taxation  and  control  of 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Catholic  Fncyclo-  public  ntilitie<>.     Dr.  Wilcox  is  in  charge  of  the 

pedia'  contains  numerous  articles  of  special  in-  Bureau  of  Franchises  of  the  New  York  Public 

terest    in    both    religious    and    secular    fields    of  Service  Commis.sion  (First  District), 

knowledge.     One  <^f  the  most  important  of  the  OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 

theological   discjuisitioiis   in    this   volume    is   the  ^,.                 ,          ...          .    .        t^      . ,          «,  *. 

.studv    of    "infallibilitv"    bv    Prof.    Patrick    J.  .V^"^    speeches    delivered    by    President    Taft 

Toner,  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Ire-  *1"""8^  !,'^?  caivpaign  which  resulted  m  his  elcc- 

land.      A    valuable    contribution    to    American  fipn,  and  m  the  few  months  mtervennig  betwcai 

ethnologv   is   the   article   on   American   Indians,  ^^   election   and    inauguration,   have   been   cpl- 

bv   lame's  Moonev,  of  the  Kthnological   Bureau  Jfctcd   and    bnnight   oiit    m    a   volume   entitled 

at   Washington.    'The  social  and  religious  con-  Political   Issues  and  Outlooks.   \  The  Presi- 


teresting  volume  of  the  encvclopedia.  without  being  dull    The  reader  is  brought  face 

Of  special  interest  to  Roinan  Catholic  readers  ^^  ^^^^  T^^  Shakespeare  s  contemijorarics  and 

is  a  little  book  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Al-  ''  ^"''^^^  to  feel  that  such  people  really  lived  and 

phonsus    Liguori.'"    the    founder    of    the    Re-  "^"ved  and  had  their  being  in  old  London. 

(kinptorist    order,    which    has    been    translated        « lI(»uKln>?   Ueform.      Hy   Lawrence   Veiller.     New 

— York:    Chnrltio.s    riibllcntlon    Committee.      218   ddl 

'  Tho   Fedora  1   Corixnatlon   Tax    Law.      Hv   .\rthnr  1(5 1.25. 
W.  Marhon.  .fr.    Little.  Hnmn  &  Co.     LMV.)  pp.    $Lr.o.         «>  Municipal  Franrbiscs,  Vol.  I.     By  DelOS  P.  XtTt- 

'Mow    Americans    Are   <J«)venied.      lly    Crlttonden  cox.     Now  York:  Kn^inepring  News 'Book  ConKMOy. 

Mnrrlotr.     Harpers.     :\~:\  pi).     $Ll'.'».  710  pp.     $.">. 

•  riie  C.ifholic  lOncyclopedla.   V<d   VIL      Kdited  hy         "roIiUcal  Issues  oiid  Outlooks.     By  WlllUm^OW- 

riiarles  (;.  ilfberTiiann.     New  York  :  Kol>er!  Applpto.i  ard    Taft.      Douhlodav,    Page   &   Co.      299   DO..   DOT. 

Cniupany.     soo  pp..  ill.     .$(5.  J1.L'."».  * 

'  riie   Spirit    of    St.    Aluhonsiis    Liiruori.      IJoston  :         "  Tlie  Kllzahothan  lV«»ple.     P.v  Henry  T.  StffplMa- 
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r*«  Cfto'act.--  ^^  ^^^  moment  when  King  Ed-         ^^^^"~ 
y  "'"B       ward  died,  so  widely  expressed  in 
awam       England    was   the   sense   of   loss 
with  a  dread  of  political  consequences,  that 
no  one  could  doubl  its  sincerity.    At  first  the 
American  reader  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
skeptical  and  to  attribute  this  gloomy,  almost 
despairing  tone  of   English  journalism  and 
statesmanship  to  the  British  habit  of  rejoic- 
ing greatly  or  of  mourning  deeply  over  every     i 
happening,  good  or  ill,  that  affects  the  royal 
family.     But   it  was  all   genuine,  not  per- 
functory.   Americans  generally  had  regarded 
King   Edward   as   the  embodiment  of   tact, 
kindly  temper,  liberality  of  mind,   and  the 
sense  of  fair  play  that  is  developed  by  a  life 
of  devotion  to  English  sportsmanship.     The     I 
death  of  the  King  has  given  us  all  in  this     | 
country    an    opportunity    to    discover    how     I 
greatly  Edward  had  grown  in  the  re^xct,  as    I 
well  as  in  the  affections,  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.   That  widespread  disapprobation  of  him  — 
as  a  man, — ^which  it  was  always  known  that  ,    i 

even  his  royal  mother  shared   in  entertain-  ^^^^^ 

ing, — and  which  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago  the  late  king  f 

led  many  Englishmen  to  say  that  Edward 

could    never   be    permitted    to    ascend    the    Edward  that  he  left  the  ir 

throne,  had  been  lived  down.  archy  stronger  than  he  four 

decade  of  the  twentieth  ccn' 

nt  iM»a    ^'■*""  3  father  of  admirable  traits    a  republican  age  to  the  inde 

war^       of  mind  and  heart,  and  from  a    of  that  most  illogical  of  all 

"'   "^   mother   of   noble   character   and    government, — an-  heredilar 

long-sustained    wisdom    in    affairs    of   state,    was  a  king  who  understooc 

Edward   had    inherited    qualities    which    as-    powerful    he   could  be   tht 

scrted  themselves  when  his  opportunity  came    use  of  influence,  and  the  ( 

to  put  them   in   exercise.      In    a  period    of    social  leadership,  than  throi 

crumbling  traditions;  of  scanty  reverence  for    of  absolute  governing  authc 

mere  nirvivab  of  ancient  custom ;  of  scientific    this  period  when  public  opi 

democratic  notions  in  political  and    nant  force,  he  found  more  t 

!zation, — it  is  to  be  said  of  King   to  do,  and  readily  rcconcil 


,j|| 
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;  uf  party  )>overnmeiit  under  the 
parliamentary  system,  llius  Edward,  using 
HKidern  forces,  was  imire  p<itcnt  in  fact  than 
the  Russian  C/ar.  with  his  theoretical  autoc- 
racy. Kinj;  Kilwr.rd  knew  hnw  ti)  strengthen 
Knjjlanil's  foreign  relationships  without  con- 
ilictinj;  at  any  point  with  the  work  of  the 
Primf  Minister  or  tlie  head  of  the  foreign 
office.  His  iulliience  could  aid,  along  the 
line  of  an  orderly  am!  safe  progress  in  domes- 
tic affairs,  without  antagonizing  either  Lib- 
erals or  t'onservatlvis, 

A  "p,i.<;<"    ^^  '"^  '""^  '''■''^  England  has  heen 
Aii.;uiii      passing  through  a  strenuous  periml 


ofso- 


ed  a 


.-.rul  that  King  Edward  was  relied  upon  to 
Kelp  kei']!  ilie  country  going  along  steadily 
while  adiusiiiK^nts  wrre  heiug  made  at  West- 
minster.    But  the  crisis,  when  beheld  from 


a  distance  and  with  some  perspective,  has 
not  been  nearly  so  perilous  as  those  in  the 
midst  of  the  controversy  have  supposed.  For 
a  great  many  years  it  has  been  obvious  that 
the  House  of  Lords  %vould  have  to  be  reor- 
ganized or  else  abolished.  It  was  also  obvi- 
ous enough  that,  when  the  time  came  to  deal 
with  the  question,  the  Lords  and  the  in- 
fluences represented  by  them  would  make  a 
plucky  fight  for  every  vested  right  and  privi- 
lege tliat  had  come  to  them  from  earlier  daj-s. 
They  could  have  postponed  the  period  of 
their  reformation  if  they  had  been  governed 
by  the  same  tact  and  good  sense  that  keeps 
the  monarchy  alive  and  useful.  The  budget, 
or  finance  bill,  which  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  an  overwhelming  majorit}', 
and  which  the  House  of  Lords  persistently 
refused  to  accept,  was  a  measure  making 
some  changes  in  taxation  and  providing  funds 
to  maintain  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  for 
\vorkingmen.  There  were  innovations  in 
this  budget,  but  they  were  neither  disastrous 
nor  un  statesman  like.  The  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, were  behind  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  carried  the  budget  repeatedly 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  For  gcn- 
had    been    the  unwritten  consti- 
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tutional  law  of  England  that  the  House  of 
Lords  must  agree  to  measures  framed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  raising  revenue  and 
for  expending  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is, 
naturally,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  mem- 
bers representing  the  extreme  reactionary 
wing  of  the  Conservative  party.  When  the 
Conservatives  are  in  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  also  control  the  House  of 
Lords  and  their  bills  are  promptly  ratified. 
But  when  the  Liberals,  by  mandate  of  the 
nation,  as  at  the  present'  time,  have  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  are  in  control 
of  the  executive  government,  the  Tory  House 
of  Lords  always  blocks  and  obstructs  im- 
portant measures  of  legislation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  popular  demand  for  their  passage. 

Tht  Larit      ^^    ^^    British    monarch    should 
and  tiH      ally  himself  in   an  extreme  and 

Buiatt  -I 

pugnacious  spirit  with  one  party 

or  with  the  other,  the  great  British  democracy 
would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  whole  royalty 
business.  People  who  are  wise  as  individuals 
are  often  fools  when  acting  as  a  group.  The 
British  House  of  Lords  contains  a  large 
number  of  statesmen  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  England  and  the  British  Empire 
should  not  be  without  their  services.     But 


XIKG  GEORGE  AND  QUEEN    MARY 


the  great  majority  of  men  whi 
peers  gives  them  the  right  to  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  undci 
system  are  not  statesmen,  have  n< 
the  House  at  Westminster  half  a 
in  their  lives,  and  ouEht  to  be  dii 
their  present  prerogatives.  Preci 
reconstruct  the  membership  of 
chamber  on  the  one  hand,  and  1 
powers  on  the  other  hand,  must 
tracted  discussion  and  many  c 
But  it  does  not  involve  any  suci 
crisis.  Already  the  House  of  Li 
a  decisive  majority,  accepted 
which  it  had  so  persistently  rejec 
to  the  last  general  election.  The 
will  never  ^ain  obstruct  a  bi 
further  than  that,  the  House  ol 
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^^^^n-«^H 

But    the    things   already    conceded   by 
Home  of  Lords  constitute  a  va«  measure  t 
reform;  and  berween  what  the  radicals  n 
insist  upon  and  what  the  Lords  have  C 
ceded,  there  must  h'e  some  reasonable  middl 
ground    that    can    be    determined  _ 

f-ood-will  of  the  new  King  and  the  appravKl 
of  the  nation.    The  discussion  that  the  details 
of  this  adjustment  must  yet  evoke  will  doubt- 
less be  absorbing  and  at  times  rather  vtotei 
But   in  so   far  as  the  situation  has  mcriff 
(be  use  of  the  word  "  crisis,"  it  has  aire 
l>cen  met,  and  there  remains  only  that  norn 
process  of  adjustment  that  is  always  goiiq 
forward  in  a  country  that  governs  Itself  I 
discussion  and   by   the  pendulum  swings  ( 
party  change, 

it/n  g  .  Thus,  in  point  of  fuct,  Kinj[,] 
mSmZiin  ("leoraP  doe*  not  succecj  KiflJ 
"'"^  Edward  in  a  time  of  danger,  fof^ 
the  simple  reason  (hit  the  concessions  already  J 
made  by  the  House  of  Lords,  under  Eitr>J 
ward's   influence,  have  averted  every  pom;!- 


4    MOTHEB,   THK  DOWAtER- 
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also  voted,  almost  unanimously,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  change  in  its  own  structure; 
and  it  has  recognized  the  principle  that  the 
holding  of  a  peerage  ought  not  to  carry 
with  it  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  one  of  the  law- 
making chambers.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  meekly 
consent  to  be  annihilated;  nor  will  it  readily 
accept  a  reform  as  sweeping  as  the  tRdical 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party  would  demand. 
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bility  of  serious  trouble.  Doubtless  the 
House  of  Lords  will  remain  in  some  form, 
having  for  its  nucleus  those  really  able  and 
patriotic  statesmen  whose  absence  from  an 
upper  chamber  would  be  a  calamit>-.  King 
George  succeeds  King  Edward  with  univer- 
sal good-will,  and  with  even  less  misgiving 
than  when  King  Edward  succeeded  Queen 
Victoria.    All  the  machinery  of  British  gov- 


ernment goes  nn  as  smoothly  as  did  our  own 
governmental  machinery  when  Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  succeeded  President  McKin- 
ley,  or  when  President  Taft  succeeded  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  King  George  is  a  man  of 
mature  years,  stable  character,  and  consci- 
entious devotion  to  the  responsibilities  that 
lie  before  him.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe 
that  he  ivill  exert  unwise  influences  upon 
the  course  of  domestic  affairs  in  British  gov- 
ernment and  life,  and  it  is  not  less  hard  to 
Iwlieve  that  he  will  undo  any  of  the  tactful 
and  useful  work  performed  by  his  father 
before  him  in  making  friends  for  England 
among  the  powers  of  Europe  and  promoting 
the  cause  of  international  peace.  King 
George  knows  the  colonics  especially  well 
and  grew  up  in  the  British  navy.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  colonial  empire  and  to  England's 
sea  power  must,  ot  course,  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  directions  in  which  his  influence 
will  be  exerted.  Mr.  Stead  has  written  for 
us  an  unusually  interesting  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  new  King,  and  an  admirable 
tribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward. When  Mr.  Stead,  with  his  radical 
proclivities,  can  write  as  he  does  (see  page 
682)  upon  these  two  successive  heads  of 
the  English  reigning  family,  one  may  fairly 
infer  that  there  is  no  longer  any  republican- 
Ism  in  England  that  seriously  contemplates 
an  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 

^^  Furthermore,  it  is  worth  while 

imBtriBi  to  note  the  fact  that  the  succe»- 

aiai'sn-ax  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  throne  of  such  a  man 

as    Prince  CJeorge   does   not   tend   to   bring 
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above  the  hori/on  of  practical  statesmanship 
the  question  iit  independence  for  the  great 
self-governing  colonies,  namely.  Canada, 
Australia.  S<iuth  Africa,  and  New  Zealand. 
These  countries  know  King  Georce,  are 
aware  of  his  interest  in  them,  anil  accept 
him  in  a  spirit  nt'  loyalt)'  that  is  more  than 
formal.  'I'hcy  will  believe,  unless  they  have 
strong  ei-iilence  to  tlie  contrary,  that  their 
interests  are  quite  as  dear  to  him  as  th<)se  of 
the  I'nited  Kingdom.  It  would  .seem  nat- 
ural that  King  (Jeorpc  might  be  inclined 
toward  the  vii'sis  of  those  who  would  im- 
perlalizc  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  process 
of  reforming  it. — that  is  to  say.  he  might 
favor  bringing  into  it  some  representation, 
however  limited,  from  the  Rreat  English- 
speaking  Cfjhjnies.  Thus  from  the  stand- 
point f>f  British  affairs  in  the  large  sense  it 
might  seem  reasonable  to  hold  the  view  that 
King  Kdward  is  sucreeil-.-il,  not  for  the 
Horse.  but  lor  the  better.^Inasmuch  as  King 
Genriie  is  ircomparablv  better  acquainted 
than  hi'  father  "as  with  the  British  Empire 
and  the  world  at  large,  while  in  personal 
habits  and  in  actual  acquaintance  he  is  much 


closer  to  the  mass  of  the  Mtious-mindcd 
British  people  than  was  the  pleasure-lovii^ 
Edward  at  any  time  in  his  career, 

fBo/Birf  "^^  change  on  the  th^ne  cooiei 
ontf  at  a  time  when  the  British 
(many  Empire  is  on  terms  of  peice  and 
amity  with  the  whole  world.  It  ii  true  thu 
England  has  suffered  recently  iram  an  acute 
hysterical  mania  due  to  the  curious  deluiion 
that  Germany  is  making  elaboratt  pnparar 
tions  for  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  island 
kingdom,  llie  English  newspapers  have 
been  filled  with  wild  outbursts  against  Ger- 
many ;  and  every  German  waiter  in  a  London 
restaurant  has  been  eyed  with  suspicion  u  a 
spy  or  a  member  of  an  advance  German  mili- 
tary corps  a  quarter  of  a  million  strong  widi 
arms  and  ammunition  concealed  and  ready 
to  seize  London  at  a  moment's  jiotice.  Mem- 
while,  there  has  been  no  feeling  in  Germany 
of  a  corresponding  sort,  and  no  more  thou^ 
of  invading  Englard  than  of  bombaiduiK 
New  York,  It  is  usually  a  condition  of  Ofr 
ceptionni  freedom  from  foreign  complicattoi 
that  permits  a  comfortable,  somewhat  o 
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nation,  like  the  Enf;Iisli,  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  war-scare.  The  way  to  under- 
stand it  is  to  study  the  aliirm  expressed  in 
certain  quarters  in  the  United  States  over 
the  supposed  intention  of  Japan  to  capture 
the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  and  bomhard 
San  Francisco,  'i'ht  last  thint;  in  tlie  wiirlU 
Japan  has  in  mind  is  to  attack  the  United 
States;  and  the  last  tiling  on  the  pro[;rain  of 
possible  (icrman  operations  is  an  attack  upon 
either  Flngland  or  America.  Gerniany  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  of  maritime  com- 
mercial powers,  and  means  to  have  a  navy 
suited  to  her  position  as  an  international 
merchant.  The  sooner  England  gives  up  the 
idea  that  she  must  build  at  least  two 
monstrous  battleships  every  time  Ciermany  or 
the  United  States  builds  one,  the  easier  it  will 
be  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  among  the 
nations  for  limiting  militarv-  and  naval  ex- 
penditure. King  Cieorgc  is  a  naval  authority ; 
and  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  William,  wlio 
has  made  him  a  visit  of  coniiolence  and  \^'l1o 
attended  the  funeral  of  Edward  on  May  20, 
is  also  a  master  of  naval  problems.  The 
greatest  service  these  two  mnnarchs  could 
render  the  world  just  now  would  bf  to  find  a 
way  to  end  the  craze  for  building  battleships 


of  the  type  of  the  Florida,  launched  by  our 

Government  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  last 
month.    The  question  becomes  acute. 

Britain  '  ''^  relations  between  Great 
""1  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  never  been  more  agreeable 
than  at  tlu's  nionicnt  when  a  new  sovereign 
begins  his  reign.  No  communication  between 
OUT  State  Department  and  the  British  foreign 
office  fur  a  number  of  years  past  has  used 
the  sharp  tone  of  earlier  days,  or  has  been 
even  controversial  in  its  nature.  The  Alaska 
boundarj*  question  w^as  a  delicate  and  danger- 
ous one,  but  we  settled  it  in  a  decent  way  and 
it  is  now  forgotten.  Our  right  to  control  our 
own  canal  across  the  Panama  Isthmus,  and 
to  protect  it  with  any  defensive  works  ivc 
deem  suitable,  has  England's  entire  approval. 
1  he  last  outstanding  question  of  any  im- 
portance has  to  do  with  the  rights  of  our 
fishermen  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  and 
that  is  just  on  the  point  of  settlement  by  arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague.  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
of  New  York,  and  the  other  lawyers  of  the 
group  who  are  to  present  the  case  of  the 
United  States  before  the  arbitrators  sailed  on 
May   21.      Tbcy  will    find    arrayed  against 
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them  a  dazzling  (jaiaxy  of  Knglisli,  Canadian, 
and  Newfoundland  juristi.  The  five  arbi- 
trators, selected  from  the  permanent  HaRue 
Court,  are  dU  eminent  intemational  law- 
authorities  and  comprise  an  Austrian,  a  South 
American,  a  Dutchman,  an  Knj^lishman,  and 
an  American.  The  member  from  this 
countr>'  is  Judge  George  (iray  and  the  Eng- 
lishman is  Sir  Charles  Fit/.Patrick.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  complex  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
carry  the  points  of  the  controversy  in  one's 
memory.  A  full  and  frank  statement  of  it  all 
is  made  for  our  readers  this  month  hv  an  able 
Newfoundland  writer.  Mr.  P.  T.  -\IcGrath 
(see  page  718),  There  ought  to  be  a  broad 
and  radical  change  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  near  future  may 
see  a  much  'greater  freedom  of  trade  across 
the  boundary  line  than  has  existed  in  recent 
times.  But  it  is  worth  noting,  meanwhile, 
that  relationships  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  under  the  McKInley,  Roose- 
velt, and  Taft  administrations  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  grow  more  intimate  and  neigh- 
borly than  ever  before.  Adverse  tariffs  can- 
not prevent  growth  of  trade  with  Canada. 


«r.  /toaaefeii  "^^^  plans  that  had  been  made 
Bs  Special  for  entertaining  Mr.  Roosevelt 
were  modified  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  King  Edward.  The  etiqu'tte  of 
court  mourning  changed  the  German  pro- 
gram, but  in  a  quiet  and  unofficial  way  the 
American  guest  probably  had  better  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  the  Emperor  and  wiA 
German  public  men  than  if  the  time  of  hit 
stay  in  Berlin  had  been  all  taken  up  with 
the  more  formal  entertainments  that  had 
been  proposed.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  addrcn  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  was  given  at  pre- 
viously scheduled,  but  his  last  formal  ad- 
dress abroad,  which  was  to  have  been  given 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  on  May  l8i  wai 
postponed  until  June  7.  While  at  Berlin 
Mr,  Roosevelt  received  a  message  from 
President  Taft  asking  him  to  represent  die 
United  States  as  special  ambassador  at  dw 
funeral  of  the  English  King.  Thus  fate  gave 
an  official  character  to  Mr.  Rooscvclt't  ad- 
vent upon  English  soil,  and  brought  him  into 
relation  with  the  remarkable  group  of  royal 
and  titled  personages  who  had  come  to  di^ 
nify  the  obsequies  of  one  king  and  to  extend 
the  hand  of  brotherly  greeting  to  1 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Lomlon  was  the  piicst  of 
Air.  Reid,  whom  lie  had  himself  selected  as 
<mr  ambassador.  Sometimes  the  unofficial 
to*irin{>  uf  a  distinfjiiished  man  makes  strong- 
ly for  the  jjrowth  of  international  good-will. 
The  frequent  visits  of  the  late  King  Edward 
to  continental  Europe  were  of  thi*  sort. 
The  travels  of  Prince  George,  now  King,  in 
the  Hritish  colonial  empire  were  similarly 
useful.  Secretary  RcKit's  Souili  American 
tour  and  certain  Asiatic  and  European 
travels  of  Mr.  Taft  when  k''^p'""0''  "'  fhe 
Philippines  are  recalled  as  having  a  peculi- 
arly timely  and  vaiuahie  Inlluentc.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  European  tour,  which  in  its 
original  planning  on  his  part  was  as  simple 
and  as  free  from  ostentation  as  cmild  be 
imagined,  has  given  Europe  a  chance  to  show 
its  liking  and  its  enthusiasm  for  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  typical  of  the  best  manhood  and 
finest  aspirations  of  America.  Plain  people 
and  great  rulers  alike  have  tried  to  show, 
in  honoring  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  they  admire  """'"  "  "r m^'w"*! 
and  respect  the  honesty,  intelligence,  effi- 
ciency, and  coiiraKP  that  are  exemplified  in  environment  as  od 
such  a  product  of  American  education  and    of  the  European  ( 
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QUEEN   MAUD   AND  MRS.    ROOSEVELT   LEAVING   THE   STATION    FOB   THE   PALACE   AFTER 
ARRIVAL    AT    CHRISTIANIA 


f(.r 


chatleij  the  Colonel  upon  his  propensii. 

preaching  the  obvious  virtues;  but,  just 
good-naturedly,      Colonel      Roosevelt     goes 


fashion. 

sent  sj-nopses  or 
dresses.  We  ha' 
from  the  Oxford 
ponemcnt.     '" 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  pre- 
of  his  European  ad- 


,  selections 

s  because  of  its  post- 

iJuiiL-iiiciii.  We  also  reproduce  a  number  of 
cartoons  that  have  appeared  in  the  comic 
press  of  Europe. 


,  Although 


characterized    bv 

vith 


*  which  the  Italians  and  the 
Huni;arinns  received  the  American  ex-Presi- 
dent, the  welcome  accorded  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  Paris,  when  he  reached  the  French 
capita!  on  April  2i,  combined  heartiness  with 
the  simplicit)-  that  marks  Fn-nch  taste.  The 
usual  round  of  official  visits,  including  meet- 
ings with  President  Fallieres,  were  tiuiclcly 
followed  by  the  address  at  the  Sorbonne  on 
the  subject  of  "  Citizenship  in  the  Republic," 
extracts  from  which  we  repriidnce  on  another 
page.  The  aildress  was  received  by  the  pres--: 
of  Paris  with  comment  showing  plainly  that 


the  impression  made  by  the  speaker  was  one 
of  sinceritv  ami  force.  On  April  28  Colonel 
Roosevelt  left  Paris  for  Bnjsscla.  At  the 
Belgian  capital  he  was  received  with  quiet, 
respectful  honors  by  a  delegation  of  the 
Belgian  Parliament  and  was  entertained  by 
-King  Albert  at  the  Palace  at  Laeken. 
Friendly  informality  was  the  keynote  of  the 
visit  of  the  Roosevelt  party  to  Amsterdam 
and  The  Hague,  There  was  something,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  in  his  kind  aiid  warm 
reception  at  the  Dutch  court  that  appealed  to 
him  strongly,  and  he  "  never  ceased  to  re- 
joice that  he  was  born  of  Dutch  anceatry." 
The  informal  luncheon  with  Queen  W3- 
helmina  and  Prince  Henry  on  April  39  wo 
almost  immediately  followed,  so  little  time 
did  the  schedule  of  his  travels  leave  him  far 
leisure,  by  the  departure  of  Colonel  RooK- 
velt  for  Copenhagen.  There  were  royal  re- 
ceptions and  popular  demonstrations  at  thn 
city  and  later  at  Stockholm.  Christiania,  the 
(jiiaint  Norwegian  capital,  awaited  the  Amer- 
ican ex-President  with  peculiar  inteittt, 
since  it  was  there  that,  on  May  5,  he  wat  to 
deliver  his  address  on  international  peioe 
before  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee,  whicii  il 
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composed  of  members  of  the  Slorthinfc,  tlic 
Norwegian  Parliament.  The  e\-Presiclent. 
it  will  be  remembered,  received  the  Nobel 
prize  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace 
in  1906  on  account  of  his  efforts  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements,  all  persons 
who  receive  prizes  must  deliver  in  Stockholm 
or  Chrlstiania  an  address  on  some  subject 
connected  with  the  achievement  for  which 
the  prize  had  been  bestowed.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's address,  which  we  summarize  and 
quote  from  on  another  page  this  month,  was 
delivered  in  the  National  Theater  to  an 
audience  of  2000,  including  King  Haakon 
and  Queen  Maud.  The  death  of  King  Ed- 
ward, cf  England,  on  the  day  following  the 
Christiania  address,  necessitated,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  change  in  the  plans  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  ex-President  in  Ber- 
lin and  London.  In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  own  request,  the  German  Em- 
peror canceled  the  arrangements  for  all 
official  functions  in  his  honor  and  received 
him  privately,  A  number  of  receptions  and 
other  entertainments  were,  however,  ten- 
dered the  ex-President,  and  the  Kaiser  paid 


Mr.  Roosevelt  an  unusual  compliment  in 
permitting  him  to  review  the  maneuvers  of 
12,000  picked  German  troops.  The  Em- 
peror, in  the  presence  of  his  entire  staff, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a  private  citizen  had  ever  re- 
viewed the  German  army.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
address  at  the  University  on  May  12  on  the 
"  World  Alovement  "  is  summarized  and  re- 
viewed on  another  page.  On  account  of 
continuous  speech -ma  king  Mr.  Roosevelt'a 
voice  failed  him  several  times  during  the  later 
days  of  his  stay  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany, 
but  rest  in  London,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
court  physicians,  which  the  new  King  George 
hospitably  in.sistcd  upon,  soon  restored  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  his  accustomed  physical  health. 
His  plans  for  returning  to  America  were  not 
changed,  and  the  reception  date  at  New 
York,  June  18,  was  confirmed. 

Oop  Haahea  ^^  """'  P^S^  closed  for  the  press 
f'f"  ti"       a  month  ago  there  came  the  an- 

uprrme  fitc  „Qyncement  from  Washington 
that  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  had 
accepted  President  Taft's  invitation  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  caused  by  the 
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"  S(iir-SiHin([li>d  IlanuiT" 

death  of  Justice  Brewer.  (lovernur  Hughes 
was  Icnown  as  an  accomplished  Ici^al  scholar 
before  hts  name  became  famous  through  his 
insurance  investigation.  He  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  a  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  has  a  rare  power  of  analysis  and 
exposition.  He  has  not  bad  the  training  or 
the  experience  of  a  judge,  but  it  is  the  verdict 
of  bench,  bar,  and  press  that  he  is  well  fitted 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment is  one  of  high  distinction.  It  came  at  a 
moment  when  Albany  was  in  turmoil  through 
exposures  of  legislative  corruption,  and  when 
an  extensive  and  notable  program  of  reforms 
was  pending  in  the  Legislature  with  the  Gov- 
ernor as  sponsor  for  them.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Primary-Election  bill,  the  leader 
of  the  movement  fur  a  probing  of  past  legis- 
lative scandals,  and  the  main  reliance  of  those 
who  are  working  for  half  a  do/en  other  meas- 
ures   deemed   essential    to   the  progress   and 


I  lie   bands    plarlne   thr 


well-being  of  the  Empire  State.  Mr.  Hughn 
expected  to  return  to  the  private  practice  of 
law  in  January,  at  the  end  of  his  term  as 
Governor.  For  a  plain  American  lawyer  to 
refuse  the  urgent  demand  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  nation  that  he  shall  put  Hi 
judicial  ermine  and  mount  the  Supreme 
Bench  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  tbc 
traditions  of  his  profession.  Momentous 
questions  affecting  the  political  and  economic 
future  of  the  United  States  must  be  dedded 
by  the  Supreme  Court  within  the  coming 
year.  Governor  Hughes  could  not  have 
shirked  as  a  duty  what  he  might  have  d^ 
dined  as  a  mere  honor.  He  accepted  upoo 
the  statement  of  President  Taft  that  it 
would  not  he  necessary  for  him  to  resign  die 
Governorship  and  assume  his  new  duties  until 
early  in  October.  The  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  I'rust  cases  are  to  be  argued  afain 
some  time  in  the  month  of  November, 
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Paiitieai  ^"'  although  Mr,  Hughes  coultl 
EBtcta  not  well  have  declined,  his  ap- 
"  ™"  pointment  was  not  without  cer- 
tain local  consequences  that  many  people  de- 
plored. His  strength  as  a  leader  had'been  so 
reinforced  by  disclosures  that  had  embar- 
rassed the  Republican  machine  liosses  that 
the  logic  of  the  situation  was  in  harmom' 
with  his  views.  His  program  was  admit- 
tedly going  to  be  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, His  influence  was  to  have  been  felt 
in  the  shaping  of  the  State  ticket  and  the 
conduct  of  the  fall  campaign.  The  politicians 
looked  upon  him  a3  a  man  of  destiny,  almost 
certain  at  some  future  time  to  be  President, 
and  likely  enough  to  take  the  nomination 
away  from  Taft  just  two  years  hence.  New- 
York  Republicans  began  to  remember  that 
they  had  stuck  to  his  name,  and  presented 
him  at  the  Chicago  convention,  two  years 
ago.  He  was  regarded  as  the  one  man  in 
the  country,  apart  from  the  ex-President, 
whose  persona!  prestige  might  bring  him  to 
the  front  in  1912,  to  lead  a  demoralized 
party  on  to  victory  in  the  probable  event  of 
Republican  defeats  in  the  elections  of  this 
year.  One  set  of  politicians  said  that  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  had  been  providentially  re- 
moved from  his  trouble-making  career  as  a 


reformer  in  the  Stare  of  New  York. 
Another  set  complimented  Mr.  Taft  on  his 
shre\vdnes>  in  forever  shelving  a  possible 
rival  for  the  Presidency.  American  political 
history  was  ransacked  for  parallel  cases,  and 
for  the  moment  the  cause  of  reform  in  New 
York  languished, 

^  The    thing    in    the    history    of 

Susaeatm  New  York  most  readily  sug- 
'"""  gested  was  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Vice- Presidency  ten 
3'ears  ago.  He  also  was  in  the  thick  of  a 
reform  movement,  and  he  expected  a  second 
term  as  Governor,  with  a  prospect  of  beinc; 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1904.  The 
work  of  Senator  Piatt,  Senator  Quay,  and 
other  politicians  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  trying  to  force  the  convention  to 
put  Roosevelt  on  the  ticket  with  McKinlcy 
was  for  the  frankly  avowed  purpose  of  get- 
ting him  out  of  New  York  politics.  Corpo- 
latinn  interests  demanded  his  "shelving," 
The  Vice-Presidency  was  an  office  which 
had  previously  been  regarded  as  terminating 
an  incumbent's  active  career.  An  unfore- 
seen tragedy  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  President, 
and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  were 
turned  against  them.    In  the  current  number 
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of  McClure's  there  is  an  article  purporting  him  and  must  have  him  on  the  ticket  and  in 

to  be  posthumous  autobiography  by  the  late  the  campaign ;  and  they  freely  pledged  them- 

Mr.  Piatt.     It  tells  with  much  frankness, —  selves    that    under    any   circumstances    they 

though  with   an   incompleteness  that  might  would  make  him  President  in  1904.    It  was 

tempt  those  who  know  all  the  facts  to  round  not    Air.    Piatt's   intrigues   and   his  alleged 

ihe  story  out, — how  Mr.  Piatt  in  his  own  award  of  the  Governorship  to  Odell  that  led 

opinion  made  and  unmade  Roosevelt  as  Gov-  Roosevelt  to  sacrifice  his  own  wishes  at  Phila- 

ernor,  and  how  he  made  him  Vice-President,  delphia.     It  was  rather  his  feeling  that  he 

Mr.  Piatt  could  never  understand  that  great  must  respond  to  that  larger  call  from  the 

trend  of  public  opinion  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  \Nhole  countr>%  which  had  become  irresistible 

always  knew  how  to  reckon  with,  and  w^hich,  through  the  lack  of  any  other  w^ell-prescnted 

also,  some  of   those  whom   Mr.   Piatt  was  candidacy  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket, 

wont  to  designate  as  Roosevelt's  "  self-con-  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  long  been  in  the  game  of 

stituted  friends,"  were  in  a  position  to  under-  party  politics;  but  he  was  never  in  the  game 

stand  and  to  measure  with  some  accuracy.  in  that  craven,  abject  fashion  set  forth  in 

these  Piatt  reminiscences.     Seldom  has  any- 

Rooseveit      ^^^'  ^^^^osevelt  was  never  a  pup-  thing  ever  been  printed  in  the  field  oi  politics 

Piatt,  '     pet  in  Mr.  Piatt's  hands.     Piatt  which  so  illustrates  the  blindness  of  a  certain 

^'^'         had     very     reluctantly    accepted  type  of  so-called  leader.    At  Albany  this  win- 

him   for  Governor,   because   the   State   was  ter  we  have  been  reaping  the  aftermath  of 

about  to  go  Democratic,  the  public  was  de-  the  sort  of  political  and  legislative  life  that 

manding    Roosevelt,    and    the    independents  was   built   up   under   the   boss-ship   of   Mr. 

had   already  obtained   from  him  what  they  Piatt,   the  gradual   disintegration  of  which 

regarded  as  a  qualified  consent  to  run  at  the  dates  from  the  Governorship  of  Mr.  Roose- 

head  of  their  separate  ticket.     While  it  is  velt.    Public  opinion  sometimes  arouses  itself 

true   that   the   traction   companies, — because  tardily,  but  in  the  end  it  prevails  over  the 

Governor   Roosevelt   had    signed    the    Ford  intrigues  and   star-chamber  methods  of  the 

franchise- tax  bill, — had  ordered  the  political  bosses  and  spoilsmen. 

bosses  to  take  Roosevelt  out  of  State  politics, 

he  could  nevertheless  have  won  his  renomi-  Reform  After  all,  the  awakened  forces. of 
nation  and  re-election  as  Governor,  in  spite  iftii  2i  better  political  life  were  not  de- 
of  Mr.  Piatt.  Nothing  would  have  been  so  ^^  ^"  pendent  upon  keeping  Mr.  Roose- 
easy  as  an  exposure  of  the  origin  of  the  con-  velt  for  a  second  term  as  Governor.  Neither, 
spiracy  against  Roosevelt  at  that  time,  and  are  they  now  dependent  upon  running  Gov- 
a  mere  setting  forth  of  undisputed  facts  ernor  Hughes  for  a  third  term  or  keeping  him 
would  have  resulted  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re-  in  reserve  as  a  possible  future  leader  and  re- 
nomination  and  re-election  as  Governor,  former  in  the  practical  politics  of  New  York 
Thus  the  attempt  on  Mr.  Piatt's  part  to  or  of  the  nation.  He  has  done  what  he  be- 
make  it  appear  that  Roosevelt  was  soft  clay  lieved  to  be  his  duty  with  courage,  aod  he 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  boss  is  not  only  has  won  even  the  reluctant  respect  of  his 
mistaken  but  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  al-  enemies.  He  will  give  his  best  service  to  the 
though  Piatt  and  Quay  started  the  Roosevelt  country  on  the  Supreme  Bench  at  «  time 
boom  at  the  Philadelphia  convention,  their  when  his  powers  have  reached  their  full  de- 
motives  wTre  perfectly  understood  and  were  velopment.  His  immediate  program  at  Al- 
not  in  the  least  the  factor  that  turned  the  bany  may  suffer  some  setbacks,  but  if  such  a 
situation  in  the  end.  program  rested  only  upon  the  force  and  con- 
viction of  one  man  its  equilibrium  would  be 
The  Real  ^^^'  R^osevelt,  four  mottths  in  unstable.  There  are  many  other  capaUe  and 
Power  advance,  had  given  to  the  press  honest  men  in  both  parties  in  the  State  of 
a  formal  statement  to  the  effect  New  York ;  and  those  people  of  reform  sym- 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept  pathies  who  have  been  content  to  read  the 
a  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  In  newspapers  and  let  Governor  Hughes  do  the 
the  great  campaign  of  1896  many  of  the  work  will  find  it  good  for  them  to  be  com- 
Western  States  had  been  carried  by  the  Popu-  pelled  to  take  a  more  active  part.  That  sort 
lists.  The  Western  Republicans,  wishing  to  of  reform  which  means  honesty  and  decency 
make  sure  of  their  local  situations,  demanded  in  legislation  and  government,  regardless  of 
Roosevelt  for  the  strengthening  of  the  ticket  silly  talk  about  party  orthodoxy  and  loyalty, 
in  1900.  They  tieclared  that  the  party  needed  may  receive  slight  checks  now  and  then,  but 
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it  cannot  be  really  defeated.  The  details  of 
a  primary-election  law  admit  of  many  honest 
differences,  but  the  fundamental  object  of 
purifying  our  political  life  is  more  important 
than  details. 

Oittct  ftima-  "^^^  direct-primary  bill  which 
tiei  In  represented  the  views  of  Gov- 
"'  ernor  Hughes  was  defeated  by  a 
close  vote  in  each  house  of  the  New  York 
I-egislature.  The  State  will  not  even  have 
the  benetit  of  the  restricted  use  of  direct 
nominations  in  choosing  candidates  for  the 
Legislature, — an  experiment  proposed  by  a 
group  of  eminent  citizens,  including  Presi- 
dent Butler,  President  Schurman,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  ex-Mayor  Seth  Low. 
The  Legislature  was  in  no  mood  to  adopt 
any  nominating  scheme  which  eliminated 
the  party  convention  or  caucus.  Just 
what  the  people  of  the  State  think  about 
the  Legislature's  action  cannot  be  fully 
known  until  the  members  begin  to  canvass 
their  districts  for  re-election  next  fall.  In 
certain  of  the  "  up-State  "  counties  a  very 
strong  sentiment  In  favor  of  direct  primaries 
has  been  manifest  before  and  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Hinman-Green  bill.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  said  that  the  firmest  advo- 
cates of  this  reform  are  less  and  less  disposed 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  panacea.  It  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  results  admittedly  de- 
sirable in  our  political  life  which  direct  nomi- 
nations will  not  bring  about. 

•ITU  ^*  '*  *^*''  questioned  whether, 
8»<>rt,  in  a  State  like  New  York,  any 
system  of  direct  nominations 
would  be  even  moderately  successful  unless 
accompanied  by  the  "  short  ballot," — the 
plan  under  which  each  voter  takes  part  in 
choosing  at  one  time  only  those  officials  who 
are  important  enough  for  him  to  care  about, 
few  enough  for  him  to  know  about,  and 
powerful  enough  to  be  held  to  account. 
There  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  "  short  ballot  "  in  the  Rochester 
Congressional  election  on  which  we  com- 
mented last  month.  The  "  regular  "  Re- 
publican candidate,  standing  alone,  could 
not  secure  the  vote  of  thousands  of  "straight" 
Republican  voters  who  in  an  ordinary  elec- 
tion would  have  simply  voted  the  ticket 
without  making  any  real  choice  for  Con- 
gressman. Thus  in  a  single  day  the  "  short 
ballot"  broke  a  machine  that  had  been 
twenty  years  in  building.  It  was  a  con- 
vincing  demonstration   of   its   effectiveness. 
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{(^ongTalulalEons  la  Nrw  York  an  the   traaalallon  i>t 

Covernor  llugbea  Id  anodier  spberei 

From  Ibe  Herald    (WasbiDgloni 

^j^,  Last  month  the  New  York  Legis- 
■  punieSinict  lature  adopted  amendments  to  the 
nmm/Monj  public-Service  Commissions  law 
extending  the  operation  of  the  law  to  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  and  giving  the 
commissions  jurisdiction  over  the  commuta- 
tion rates  of  railroads.  Recently  the  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  created 
public-utilities  commissions  resembling  in 
some  features  the  commissions  of  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  Maryland  adopts  the  court- 
review  provision  of  the  Wisconsin  law.  The 
New  Jersey  law  covers  telephones  and  all 
other  public  utilities,  and  makes  the  granting 
of  franchises  dependent  on  the  approval  of 
the  State  Commission.  In  an  early  number 
of  this  Review  we  hope  to  set  forth  in  some 
detail  the  more  significant  things  accom- 
plished by  the  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
Commissions,  respectively,  since  their  estab- 
lishment. These  two  States  were  pioneers  in 
this  method  of  exercising  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  corporations  chartered  by  the  State 
for  the  operation  of  public  utilities.  The 
New  York  Legislature  voted  to  adjourn  on 
May  26.  As  these  pages  were  closed  for  the 
press  important  business  was  still  pending  at 
Albany.  The  graft  inquiry  resolutions  caused 
a  great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  phrase  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  promised  investigation 
practically  valueless.  Several  excellent  meas- 
ures, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  likely  to  pass, 
— notably  the  bills  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission on  employers'  liability. 
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Affairi  '^'  Washington  the  work  of  the 
oi  long  session  of  Conjiress  is  in  its 

aihwgtnn  ^^^^  stages.  It  seemed  certain, 
late  in  May,  tliat  the  bill  regulating  rail- 
roads would  become  a  law,  although  a  good 
deal  changed  from  its  original  form.  The 
chief  trouble  has  been  that  the  country  is 
not  clamoring!:  for  railroad  regulation,  or  for 
any  other  program  of  new  laws.  What  the 
country  wants  is  clean,  efficient  administra- 
tion and  economical  expenditure.  By  far 
the  most  important  bill  pending  before  Con- 
gress in  this  session  is  the  one  which  would 
put  the  Post -Office  Department  on  a  re- 
organii^ed  business  basis.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  present  Postmaster-General  that  he  is 
compelled  to  run  this  one  great  business  de- 
partment of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  party  politics.  But  it  is  certainly  some- 
body's fault  that  the  present  administration 
has  not  been  willing  to  give  its  aid  to  that 
great  and  praiseworthy  measure,  the  Carter 
bill,  which  would  save  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  and  make  it  possible  to  run 
the  postal  business  of  the  United  States  upon 
modern  principles.  When  we  reach  the  de- 
sired goal  of  a  six-year,  one-term  Presidency, 
the  reasons  for  keeping  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment a  political  machine  will  disappear 
as  if  by  magic.  We  shall  ailopt  a  postal 
savings-bank    system    in    this    session;    but 


sound  logic  would  have  demanded  the  busi- 
ness reorganization  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment before  adding  new  and  untried 
functions.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  die  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico as  States  will  be  crowded  through,  al- 
though the  impropriety  of  statehood  at  this 
time  is  privately  admitted  by  all  public  men. 

„  A  great  tribute  to  Senator  Bev- 

for  the  eridge  and  those  who  have  ad- 
TarifBoara  vocated  expert  study  of  the 
tariff  question  as  a  basis  for  reform,  is  paid 
by  President  Taft  in  his  ardent  espousal 
of  the  plan  to  appropriate  $250,000  for  the 
work  of  the  Tariff  Board  during  the  coming 
year.  Congress  ought,  of  course,  to  give 
the  sanction  of  law  to  the  inquiries  that  the ' 
able  members  of  this  board  arc  making.  But 
if  the  appropriation  be  granted,  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  desired  studies  will  perhaps 
have  been  conferred  by  implication.  Those 
who  criticise  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  know 
very  well  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  an- 
other general  tariflf  revision.  We  can  get 
along  and  do  business  exceedingly  well  un- 
der almost  any  kind  of  tariff.  But  the  coun- 
try has  no  patience  with  the  attempt  to  snub 
and  to  sidetrack  every  Republican  Congress- 
man or  Senator  who  believes  it  to  be  his 
right  to  justify-  the  grounds  upon  which  last 
summer  he  voted  against  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill.  Parties  nowadays  arc  not  held  together 
by  adherence  to  any  precise  dogmas.  They 
do  not  differ  radically  about  railroad  regula- 
tion, tariff  policies,  or  any  other  particular 
issue.  The  parties  at  present  arc  traditional 
associations  which  justify  themselves  not  so 
much  by  their  creeds  as  by  their  intelligence 
and  efficiency  in  doing  public  business.  It 
is  not  a  good  time  for  either  party  to  niie 
tests  of  orthodoxy  against  men  who  have 
been  its  able  and  useful  exponents. 

rA.ea«/™.r-  Testimony  in  the  long-drawn-out 
pinehai  mvestigation  of  the  OUvtt-rin- 
"•Jf""-  (,j,Q(  charges  against  Secretary 
Ballinger  came  to  an  end  with  the  third 
week  of  May.  Senator  Nelson  seems  to 
have  made  an  excellent  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee.  Senator  Root,  who  sailed  juit 
as  the  testimony  ended  to  represent  us  in  the 
arbitration  at  The  Hague,  was  a  long-suffer- 
ing but  faithful  member  of  the  committee 
who  evidently  felt  that  the  whole  thing  \m 
more  like  a  church  quarrel  than  like  the  ex- 
posure of  any  real  misconduct.  Ex'Sccretaiy 
Garfield,   \Ir.  Pinchot,  and  various  odwri 
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had  convinced  themselves  that  Secretary  Bal-  New  Haven  Road,  the  New  York  Central, 
linger  was  far  more  friendly  to  the  corpora-  the  Jersey  Central,  and  several  other  rail- 
tions  and  the  special  interests  that  desired  to  roads  serving  New  York  City  have  an- 
exploit  Alaska  and  our  Western  domain  nounced  increased  passenger  fares,  or  are 
than  he  was  toward  the  policy  of  "  conserva-  known  to  be  considering  such  a  move.  This 
tion  "  as  they  interpreted  it.  President  Taft,  additional  sting  in  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
the  Attorney-General,  and  others  could  not  ing  has  produced  much  indignation  among 
find  that  Secretary  Ballinger  had  acted  in  the  residents  of  the  suburban  districts  near 
bad  faith  in  the  matter  of  certain  entry-  New  York,  who  must  regard  the  cost  of 
men  who  claimed  allotments  of  coal  land  in  their  monthly  commutation  tickets  as  a  fixed 
Alaska  under  the  laws  provided  for  granting  charge,  and  who  have  a  very  lively  sense  of 
such  public  property  to  private  individuals.,  this  particular  item  when  they  buy,  each 
The  testimony  is  voluminous;  and  until  it  month,  a  new  commutation  "book."  It  is 
has  been  digested,  presented  in  briefs  to  the  one  of  those  very  direct  taxes  on  the  con- 
committee  by  opposing  counsel,  and  finally  sumer  which  catches  his  attention  more  read- 
passed  upon  by  Senator  Nelson  and  his  col-  ily  and  offensively  than  a  ten  times  greater, 
leagues,  we  can  see  no  advantage  that  could  but  indirect,  tax  through  high  Government 
accrue  from  our  endeavor  in  these  pages  to  tariff  rates  or  high  railroad  freight  rates, 
point  out  any  conclusions.  Commuters  have  organized  at  many  points 


The 


Although  Kentucky  is  to  be  added 


to  fight  the  increase. 


tncome-Tax  to  the  list  of  States  that  have  ^.^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
Amendment  j-^^jfj^j  ^j^g  income-tax  amend-  Embattled  mutation  rates  of  the  railroad 
ment,  since  it  has  been  decided  that  one  of  ^'"'""  *'*  lines  serving  the  suburbs  of 
the  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  take  such  our  great  cities  seem  remarkably  low, 
action  was  constitutionally  correct,  the  vote  and  increases  in  them  can  be  more 
of  the  States  that  have  thus  far  committed  easily  defended,  arguing  from  surface 
themselves  on  the  proposition  is  far  from  re-  facts,  than  could  many  of  the  present  pro- 
assuring  to  friends  of  the  amendment.  The  posals  of  the  railway  managers.  For  in- 
states whose  legislatures  have  ratified  are  stance,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  sells  its 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Okla-  commutation  books  at  a  rate  which  gives  it 
homa,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  considerably  less  than  half  a  cent  a  mile. 
The  most  spectacular  gain  made  by  the  When  one  gets  below  the  surface  and  con- 
amendment  last  month  was  in  the  State  of  siders  the  factors  of  relative  density  of  traffic 
New  York,  where  ratification  was  defeated  on  the  one  hand  and  increased  cost  of  ex- 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  by  a  pensive  terminals  on  the  other,  the  layman 
single  vote  and  was  actually  carried  in  the  is  out  of  his  depth.  The  railroads  contend 
Senate.  But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  and  that  these  monthly  suburban  tickets  have 
the  Empire  State  cannot  yet  be  counted  in  always  been  sold  at  a  loss,  the  one  compensat- 
the  ratification  column.  Neither  can  Vir-  ing  factor  being  the  building  up  of  the  terri- 
ginia,  Rhode  Island,  or  Massachusetts,  whose  tory  served,  the  resulting  increase  in  freight 
legislatures  have  rejected  the  amendment  by  business,  and  the  higher  priced  passenger 
decisive  majorities,  while  the  legislatures  of  traffic  gained  from  the  non-commuting  mem- 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  bers  of  the  suburban  families.  Of  much 
failed  to  take  action.  If  eight  more  votes  larger  importance  is  the  general  movement 
should  be  cast  against  the  amendment  (in  toward  higher  freight  rates,  to  compensate 
addition  to  the  four  already  recorded)  its  for  the  recent  wage  increases,  which,  it  is 
defeat  would  be  made  certain.  At  least  as  estimated,  will  aggregate  $150,000,000 
many  as  eight  States,  whose  legislatures  will  yearly  of  additional  expense  in  the  operation 
not  be  in  session  before  January  next,  are  of  the  railroads.  These  proposed  freight- 
counted  as  "  doubtful."  rate  increases  are  not  taking  the  form  of  a 

horizontal   raising  of  commodity  rates,  but 

Rafiwau      '^^^  general   increases  in  wages  of  increases  in  the  so-called  class  rates.     By 

yiatea  Fouow   given    by    the    railroads,    which  this  method  it  is  expected  that  the  higher 

^ages       ^gre   noted   last  month   in   this  costs  that  finally  reach  the  consumers  will 

department  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  are  come  on  such  articles  as  pianos,  automobiles, 

now  being  followed,  as  was  expected,  by  in-  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  rather  than  on 

creases  of  oasscngcr  and  freight  rates.    The  the  staple  necessities  of  life. 
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Europe  '^^^  coursc  of  priccs  for  Ameri-  securities,  especially  in  those  young  and 
Buys  Our  can  securities  has  been  downward  struggling  railway  ventures  in  new  sections 
a  way  on  s  gj^^^g  ^^^^  autumn.  With  nu-  of  our  country  whose  difficulties  i^c  our- 
merous  brief  rallies  and,  again,  periods  of  selves  could  see  too  clearly.  By  purchasing 
quiescence,  the  history  of  the  six  months  on  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  such  railways  at  low 
the  Stock  Exchange  shows  clearly  that  we  figures  and  locking  them  up,  the  thrifty 
are  in  a  *'  bear  market,"  following  the  two  Hollander  and  Frenchman  and  German  have 
years'  rise  of  prices  from  the  panic  levels  in  made  very  handsome  profits, 
the  autumn  of  1907.     In  April,  at  the  time 

when  large  exports  of  gold  from  this  coun-  Kansas  Corn  Literally  at  the  other  end  of  the 
try  were  daily  occurrences,  the  stock  market  and         earth  from  the  business  of  farm- 

looked  weaker  than  at  any  time  within  ^y^"  "  ''  j^g  i^  q^^  Middle  West  is  the 
eighteen  months.  It  was  at  this  time  that  business  of  growing  rubber  trees  in  the  Far 
announcement  was  made  of  arrangements  East.  Yet  the  Kansas  corn  fields  are  linked  to 
for  the  marketing  in  Europe  of  very  large  the  rubber  plantations  of  Ceylon  and  Java  and 
blocks  of  American  railway  bonds,  a  proceed-  Sumatra  by  one  of  those  commercial  chains 
ing  which  has  distinctly  heartened  the  Amer-  of  modern  human  association  that  disdain 
ican  investor.  Our  railways  need,  nowa-  continents  and  oceans  intervening.  It  seems 
days,  such  huge  sums  of  money  to  handle  that  nearly  half  of  the  automobiles  sold  in 
properly  the  Increasing  traffic  of  the  country,  America  are  bought  by  farmers,  mostly  Mid- 
and  for  terminal  facilities  which  are  con-  die  Western  farmers.  In  making  enough 
stantly  becoming  more  costly,  that  American  tires  to  fit  out  these  automobiles  a  demand 
investors  are  not  always  in  the  mood  to  has  been  created  for  rubber  that  has  put  the 
supply  the  requisite  funds,  and  each  failure  price  of  the  crude  article  up  to  $3  a  pound. 
to  sell  an  issue  of  bonds  makes,  by  unsettling  Only  two  years. ago  it  could  be  bought  for 
confidence,  more  difficult  the  next  attempt.  65  cents.  Of  course,  even  the  automobile- 
Thus  the  news  that  French  and  German  justifying  prosperity  of  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  had  the  faith  in  our  railway  securi-  broker  or  the  Ohio  manufacturer  is,  in  the 
ties  to  sell  tliem  to  their  clients  gave  fresh  final  analysis,  dependeift  upon  bounteous 
hope  and  stimulus.  farm  products.     So  the  size  of  our  coming 

crop  will  determine  in  a  large  degree  the 
^^^  One  of  the  largest  issues  to  be  activity  in  launching  plantations  of  young 
Foreigners  placcd  abroad  is  that  of  the  rubber  trees  across  the  globe,  which  so  far 
aue  rojt  e  gai^j^iore  &  Ohio  Railway ;  a  this  year  has  been  unprecedented.  In  financ- 
large  part  of  its  new  $40,000,000  pf  col-  ing  these  new  rubber  companies,  the  English 
lateral  trust  notes,  running  three  years,  w*ill  public,  centering  around  the  rubber  market 
probably  be  taken  up  by  foreign  investors,  of  Mincing  Lane,  London,  has  worked  itself 
French  bankers  are  arranging  to  help  dis-  into  a  speculative  craze.  Some  further  ac- 
pose  of  the  new  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  count  of  this  veritable  mania  is  given  on  page 
St.  Paul  debenture  bonds,  of  which  $50,-  757.  During  the  first  four  months  of  this 
000,000  have  been  authorized,  and  the  year  no  less  than  506  new  rubber  companies 
German  market  is  to  absorb  probably  $10,-  were  floated  from  London.  The  face  value 
000,000  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  their  shares  ran  to  about  $30,000,000,  but 
bonds.  In  Paris  the  '^  Big  Four  "  Rail-  calculating  the  enormous  premiums  asked  and 
road  is  selling  $10,000,000  of  debenture  obtained, — some  two-shilling  shares  arc  now 
bonds,  and  the  general  development  4  per  selling  as  high  as  eighty  shillings — it  appears 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Southern  Railway  have  that  the  English  public,  including  large  in- 
been  introduced  on  the  Berlin  Bourse.  The  vestors  and  small,  have  put  into  this  aiti- 
financlal  logic  of  this  proceeding  is,  of  course,  ficial  rubber  planting  a  sum  equal  to  perhaps 
that  the  money  coming  from  foreigners  who  half  a  billion  dollars, 
purchase  these  securities  will  compensate  for 

our  relatively  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  ^^,^        The     cold     storm     that     raged 

the  past  year.  On  the  news  of  these  trans-  and  Crop  through  the  Middle  Wert  and 
actions  the  rate  of  exchange  promptly  fell  "'**       the  Southwest  in  the  last  wedc 

to  a  point  w^hcre  it  was  unprofitable  to  export  of  April  brought  the  most  alarming  rumors 
gold  from  America.  The  French,  the  Ger-  of  crop-killing.  Many  of  the  ncwqiapcn 
mans,  and  the  Dutch  have  for  a  generation  published  "  scarehead  "  accounts  ^  of  the 
shown  great  faith  In  the  American  railway    farmers*  losses,  announcing  that  the  ootton 
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crop  was  devastated,  the  winter  wheat  crop 
all  but  ruined,  and  the  fruit  crop  utterly 
.  gone.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  occur- 
rence of  these  sensational  rumors  in  the 
most  reputable  public  prints  and  the  basis 
of  fact  as  viewed  a  month  after,  because  they 
are  typical  events  of  the  sort.  In  a  year 
when  the  course  of  finance  and  industry  is 
critically  dependent  on  the  farmers'  con- 
tinued prosperity,  any  'untoward  behavior 
of  the  elements,  assisted,  as  it  EcneraJly  is, 
by  the  deliberate  exaEKerations  of  specu- 
lators, is  sure  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  give  the  news  to  the 
public.  The  facts,  then,  as  against  rumors 
of  devastation  and  ruin,  are  pretty  well  indi- 
cated on  the  Government's  crop  report  of 
May  1.  This  shows  a  condition  of  winter 
wheat  actually  better  than  the  condition  re- 
ported as  of  April  l,  82.1,  as  compared  with 
80,8  on  the  former  date.  May  i,  1909. 
showed  a  condition  of  83.5  for  winter 
wheat,  and  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years 
is  86,7.  To  be  sure  there  is,  this  year,  a 
very  large  item  of  abandoned  wheat  fields. — 
over  4,000,000  acresi^but  the  area  sown  in 
the  first  instance  was  so  unusually  ample 
that  even  after  this  deduction  there  remains 
an  acreage  of  growing  wheat,  this  May, 
more  than  700,000  acres  larger  than  last. 

savti  ba  '.  '^^^  greatest  loss  in  acreage  came 
tut  lam  of    in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and   -Mis- 

Aiaraats  sq^j.;^  where  the  wheat  was 
winter  killed.  This  land  the  farmers 
have  refilled  and  sown  with  corn  and 
oats.  The  net  result  is  a  prospect  for 
a  slightly  larger  production  of  wheat  this 
year  than  last.  With  cotton,  too,  the 
prospects  are  for  a  fair  crop,  and  the  con- 
dition of  rye  is  exceptionally  excellent. 
The  fruit  of  the  Middle  West  and  South- 
west has  been  very  hard  hit  by  the  frosts; 
there  .were  6  or  8  inches  of  snow  in  the 
middle  States  on  April  24.  But  the  great 
new  fruit-growing  areas  of  the  tar  North- 
west promise  a  bumper  crop.  In  truth,  the 
agricultural  development  over  this  broad  and 
varied  country  has  brought  about  such  a 
wide  distribution  of  elemental  risks, — anal- 
ogous to  that  distribution  of  investment 
risks  that  our  financial  editor  is  constantly 
advising, — that  it  seems  pretty  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  situation  where  Oregon  apples  and 
Missouri  orchards,  California,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri  wheat.  Iowa  corn  and  Missis- 
sippi cotton,  should  all,  or  even  most  of 
them,  meet  disaster  in  any  one  season. 


4  President  Taft  and  a 
poittrstatiit  large  gathering  of  public  men 
will  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
Custer  statue  at  Monroe,  Mich.  Monroe 
is  a  little  town  settled  by  the  French  a  hun- 
dred years  ago, — the  oldest  town  in  the 
State,  in  fact.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Mrs. 
Custer  and  General  Custer's  home  by  adop- 
tion. Three  years  ago  the  State  of  Michigan 
appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  this  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Custer,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  select- 
ing Mr.  E,  C.  Potter,  of  Greenwich.  Conn,, 
as  the  sculptor.  The  statue,  a  small  picture 
of  which  appears  on  this  page,  is  a  noble  and 
inspiring  figure, — a  splendid  addition  to  the 
small  number  of  really  worthy  public  works 
of  art  that  have  come  from  American  sculp- 
tors. Mr.  Potter  as  a  modeler  of  horses  has 
a  certain  homely  reality  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  for  the  animal,  together  with  a 
large  human  feeling  for  any  work  in  hand, 
that  gives  his  figures  a  classic  strength  and 
endurance.  His  Imagination,  too,  is  of  the 
order  that  thoroughly  fits  him  to  suggest  the 
brilliant  spirit  of  the  Indian  fighter,  without 
a  suspicion  of  the  mock  heroic.  To  have 
such  a  work  of  art  come  from  the  brain  anJ 
hand  of  an  American  to  stand  before  the 
eyes  of  Americans  is  truly  a  more  note- 
worthy matter  than  many  matters  that  cur- 
rently claim  more  of  our  attention. 
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LOUIS  PAUr.HAN 


paoihan  -     With     tl)c     CDming     of     milder 
London'to     weather    the    "  man-birJs,"    like 

*'""""""'  their  feathered  prototypes,  have 
become  more  active,  and  during  the  last 
month  or  two  have  achieved  man}-  notable 
Higbts.  The  most  remarkable  recent  feat 
«'as  Paulhan's  prize-winning  trip  from  Lon- 
don to  Manchester,  in  a  Farman  biplane,  on 
April  27-28.  For  this  achievement  the  lin- 
den Daily  Mail  had  for  three  years  been 
oflfering  a  reward  of  $50,000.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities  is  185  miles  and  the 
conditions  of  the  prize  allowed  two  stops, 
the  flight  to  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Paulhan  accomplished  it  in  twelve  hours, 
descending  only  once.  His  actual  flying  time 
was  four  hours  <ind  eleven  minutes,  the  last 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  trip  being  made  in 
twenty- four  minutes.  Grahame  Whi 
Paulhan's  English  competitor,  came  wit) 
sixty  miles  of  Manchester  when  he  si 
cumbed.  under  the  great  strain  of  cndeavi 
ing  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  his  ma- 
chine in  the  face  of  a  gusty  wind.  Paulhan, 
too,  battled  with  the  wind  all  the  way.  but 
his  greater  skill  and  experience  brought  him 
throueh  victorious.  Both  men  flew  a  con- 
siderable distai'ce  at  night,  which  made  the 
trip  an  extra-hazardous  one,  especially  when 
making  starts  and  descents  in  the  darkness, 
as  they  did. 


Qfi^^  Paulhan  again  distinguiahed  him- 
Atriai  self  later  in  the  month  \iy  a 
Aci.,..em,nu  cmss-country  Hight  from  Che- 
viliy,  near  Orleans,  in  France,  to  Ard»-Bur- 
Aube,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  Farnian  had 
already  traveled  50  miles  in  the  same  ma- 
chine, the  total  distance  of  220  miles  thus 
covered  in  these  two  relays  by  Farman  and 
Paulhan  having  been  accomplished  in  five 
hours.  Sommer,  the  French  aviator,  recently 
performed  the  wonderful  feat  of  carrying 
three  passengers  besides  himself  in  an  aero- 
plane flight  of  five  miles.  Another  daring 
performance  in  the  latter  part  of' April  was 
that  of  Emile  Dubonnet,  who  maneuvered 
a  distance  of  about  17  miles  over  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  of  Paris.  On  May  15 
Daniel  Kinet,  a  Belgian  aviator,  broke  the 
record  for  a  fliglit  with  a  passenger,  remain- 
ing in  the  air  for  two  hours  and  fifty-onc 
minutes.  The  last  previous  record  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  Orville  Wright  at  Berlin, 
bis  time  being  one  hour  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes. A  successful  ten-day  aviation  meet 
t(K)k  place  at  Nice,  beginning  April  15,  and 
was  attended  by  many  notable  flyers  and 
several  royal  personages,  including  the  kii^ 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  One  of  the  diief 
events  of  this  occasion  was  a  50-milc  fli^t 
over  the  sea  by  Rolls,  an  Englishman.  It 
has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  the 
honor  of  entertaining  the  international  avia- 
tion meet  to  be  held  in  this  country  in  Octo- 
ber, for  which  half  a  dozen  places  have  been 
competing,  will  go  to  Long  Island.  The 
e-xact  spot  has  not  as  yet  been  fixed,  but  it 
will  probably  be  between  Belmont  Park  and 
Hempstead  Plains.  Boston,  also,  ii  planning 
a  ten-day  meet  to  be  held  in  September,  at 
which  the  Wright  brothers,  Curtiss,  and  a 
number  of  foreigners  are  expected  to  per- 
form. Mr.  Curtiss,  by  the  way,  in  a  flijjic 
on  May  19,  alighted  on  the  surfaKC  of  Lake 
Keuka,  in  New  York,  and  demonstrated  die 
ability  of  hts  aeroplane  to  remain  u  '  ' 
the  water. 


DIrleWf 


While  the  heavier-than-air  1 
chines  have  been  scoring  A 
successes,  the  dirigibles,  iiM 
tunately,  have  suffered  a  series  of  ■ 
The  German  balloon  Pommern,  on  April 
3,  fell  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  three  of  tts  four 
occupants  being  dnnvned.  On  the  iSth  of 
the  same  month  the  Delilztck,  with  four 
men  on  board,  burst  in  a  thunder  storm  at  a 
height  of  several  thousand  feet,  all  the  occu- 
pants being  killed  by  the  fall.     A  fleet  tS 
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German  dirigibles  comprising  the  Zeppelin 
II.,  the  Gross  II.,  and  the  Parseval  I,  flew 
from  Cologne  to  Homburg  on  April  22, 
where  they  were  reviewed  by  Emperor 
William.  Strong  winds  arising,  the  Grow 
//.,  which  is  a  non-rigid  type,  was  deflated 
and  shipped  back  to  Cologne  by  rail.  The 
Parseval  made  the  return  flight  in  safety,  but 
the  Zeppelin  II.,  having  been  compelled  to 
descend  at  Limhurg,  was  forced  from  its 
moorings  at  that  place  by  the  heavy  winds, 
which  finally  drove  it  to  the  ground  at  Weil- 
burg  and  demolished  it.  This  was  the 
Zeppelin  that  made  the  famous  trip  from 
Lake  Constance  to  Bitterfield  and  return  in 
the  spring  of  1909,  remaining  in  the  air  con- 
tinuously for  thirty-eight  hours.  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  Zeppelin  that  met  an  un- 
timely end  in  August,  1908,  after  making  a 
record  trip  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
catastrophe  that  overtook  the  Republtque, 
which,  on  September  25,  1909,  dropped  from 
a  height  of  about  600  feet  to  the  earth,  kill- 
ing its  four  passengers,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory.  These  disasters  to  dirigibles  also 
recall  the  fate,  some  years  ago,  of  La  Patrie, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  French  military  bal- 
loons, which  was  blown  away  by  a  hurri- 
cane, carried  across  the  English  Channel  and 
over  Ireland,  and  was  lost  in  the  ocean 
beyond. 


Waion  '^°  *^^  accompaniment  of  music 
(*•  '  and  with  an  escort  of  police  and 
old  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
admiring  crowd  of  citizens,  eager  to  get  a 
look  at  him  and  to  walk  a  few  blocks  by  his 
side,  Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  veteran 
pedestrian,  tramped  down  Broadway,  New 
York,  on  May  2,  to  the  City  Hall,  thus  fin- 
ishing his  long  walk  from  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.  Erect  and  alert,  a  healthy  tan  on  his 
face,  and  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh,  Weston  stepped  along  as  jauntily  as 
though  he  bad  not  just  laid  seventy-one  years 
and  3500  miles  behind  him.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  trip  from  coast  to  coast  in  exactly 
seventy-eight  days,  and  was  well  pleased  with 
his  achievement.  Everywhere  on  his  journey 
Weston  had  been  kindly  treated  and,  though 
he  experienced  several  mishaps,  nothing  seri- 
ously delayed  him.  This  seasoned  pedestrian 
has  reeled  off  many  thousands  of  miles  since 
his  first  long  walk  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton to  attend  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  the  exercise  has  benefited  him 
greatly.  As  a  boy  Weston  was  not  strong, 
so  he  turned  to  walking  to  improve  his 
health.  He  was  so  successful  in  this  that* 
he  resolved  to  preach  to  his  fellow  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  gospel  of  "  using  one's  legs  in 
walking." 


EDWARD    PAYSON   WESTON.   THE   PEDESTEUAN,    ON   BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK   OTY.    AS   HE 
NEARED    THE    END    OF    HIS    LONG    WALK    ACROSS    THE    COtimNENT 
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Settling  All 


A  highly  important  step  in  the  ceeds  our  total  sales  to  China  and  Japan. 

OuVbifflrencea  betterment  of   the   relations   be-  Further  evidence  of  the  closeness  of  the  rela- 

with   anada    ^^^^^    ^j^g    United    States    and  tions  between  the  two  peoples  is  found  in  a 

the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  are  at  the  most  interesting  report  recently  issued  by  the 

present  time,  thanks  to  the  recent  agreement  United    States    Consul    at    Charlottetawn» 

over  tariff  matters,  more  cordial  than  ever  Prince    Edward    Island.      This   official    has 

before,  will  be  taken  during  the  first  days  of  made  a  careful  investigation,  and  reports  that 

this  month,  when  the  learned  legal  counsel  in   the  fiscal  year   1 909   the  Dominion  im- 

for  the   United   States,  Great  Britain,   and  ported    books,    periodicals,    pamphlets,    and 

Canada  will  argue  before  the  august  inter-  other  printed  matter  to  the  value  of  three 

national  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.    Of  this  total, 

the  American,  British,  and  Canadian  conten-  "  literature  "  to  the  value  of  two  and  a  half 

tions  in  the  long-drawn-out  fishery  dispute  be-  millions  came  from  the  United  States.    Since 

tween  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland  a   large   proportion   of   this  printed   matter 

Governments.     We  comment  on  this  else-  consists  of  advertising,  or  periodical  literature 

where,  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  An-  accompanied  by  advertisements,  the  Consul 

glo-American    relations.      Late    last    month  concludes  that  "  American  literature  is  the 

ratifications     between     the     American     and  most  potent  promoter  of  American  trade  in 

Canadian    authorities    were    exchanged    of  Canada." 
the   treaty   of   January,    1909,   between    the 

United  States  and  Great  Britain,  known  as  general  ^"  ^^^  sixteenth  of  the  present 
the  International  Waterways  Treaty.  This  Election  in  month  a  national  election  to 
agreement,  which  confirms  to  both  countries  **  ^  choose  a  President  to  succeed 
"  uninterrupted  rights  of  free  navigation  in  General  Porfirio  Diaz  will  be  held  through- 
all  boundary  waters  on  each  side  of  the  line,"  out  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  There  is,  of 
fixes  the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  di-  course,  no  doubt  that  General  Diaz  will  be 
verted  from  the  Niagara  River  for  power  re-elected  to  succeed  himself,  and  it  is  almost 
purposes  and  invests  the  International  Joint  as  certain  that  Senor  Ramon  Corral,  General 
Commission  with  power  not  only  to  decide  Diaz's  choice,  will  be  elected  Vice-President. 
all  questions  concerning  the  use  of  boundary  The  present  summer  will  be  an  eventful  one 
waters  but  with  jurisdiction  "  to  investigate  for  Mexico.  The  festivities  attendant  upon 
and  report  at  the  request  of  cither  country'  on  the  celebration  of  her  centenary  of  independ- 
any  question  arising  between  the  United  ence  will  begin  soon  after  the  election,  and 
States  and  Canada  along  their  common  fron-  culminate  in  the  two  days  September  15  and 
tier."  A  complete  understanding  of  the  fish-  16,  the  first  being  the  eightieth  birthday  of 
eries  matter  will  find  practically  no  questions  General  Diaz  and  the  second  the  anniversary 
of  importance  at  issue  between  the  two  cen-  of  the  signing  of  Mexican  independence.  An- 
tral governments.  other  important  Latin-American  election  was 

that  which  took  place  in  Venezuela  on  April 
Our  Trade  ^^^  expected  prohibition  of  the  27,  when  Dr.  Juan  Vincente  Gomez  was 
with  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  elected  by  Congress  Constitutional  President 
the  Province  of  Quebec  to  the  of  the  country  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Dr. 
United  States  was  published  late  in  April,  the  Gomez,  it  will  be  remembered,  succeeded  to 
regulation  going  into  effect  on  the  first  of  the  Presidency  provisionally  last  year  upon 
last  month.  This  regulation  has  already  af-  the  flight  of  the  once  famous  general  and 
fected  unfavorably  the  business  of  manufac-  former  President,  Cipriano  Castro,  from 
turing  news  print  paper  in  the  United  States.  Venezuela. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  the  new  reci- 
procity treaty,  negotiations  for  which  will  jp^^  £„^^.  More  than  two  thousand  lives 
soon  be  begun  between  the  two  countries,  this  Q«aA«  in  and  an  appalling  amount  of  prop- 
question  of  wood-pulp  exports  will  be  settled  "  ^  erty  were  lost  in  a  series  of  <te- 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  It  is  inter-  structive  earthquake  shocks  occurring  in  the 
esting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  official  latter  part  of  last  month  in  different  parts 
figures  of  our  trade  with  the  world  for  the  of  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica.  A  number  of 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  cities  suffered,  although  the  town  of  Car- 
our  business  with  Canada  shows  an  increase  tago  bore  the  brunt  of  the  catastrophe. 
of  more  than  $40,000,000  over  that  of  the  ITie  International  Central  American  Temple 
year  1909,  an  increase  which  in  itself  far  ex-  of  Justice  and  Peace  in  Cartago  city, 
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through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  almost  completed,  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Almost  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  news,  however,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  informed  the  Costa 
Rican  Minister  in  Washington  that  Mr, 
Carnegie  had  promised  to  rebuild  the  Peace 
Palace.  Costa  Rica  has  been  the  most  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  of  the  Central  American 
countries,  and  in  her  affliction  she  certainly 
has  the  respectful  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  continues, 
battles  occurring  at  spasmodic  intervals. 
Late  last  month  threatened  attacks  upon 
American  citizens  at  Bluefields  rendered  nec- 
essary the  landing  of  several  hundred  Ameri- 
can bluejackets  from  the  United  States  gun- 
boats Dubuque  and  Paducak. 

Ptn't  Dia-  Vague  rumors  of  revolt  and  war, 
fwti  Kitk  followed  by  definite  reports  of 
eMitr  f^Qji^  at  preserving  the  peace, 
characterized  the  news  from  more  than  one 
part  of  Latin  America  last  month.  The 
boundary  dispute  between  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  the  history  of  which  has  been  already 
set  forth  in  these  pages,  became  very  serious 
during  the  last  weeks  of  May,  and  the  move- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  troops  of  both  na- 
tions toward  the  frontier  threatened  an  early 
outbreak  of  open  hostilities.  A  report  from 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  dated  May  l8,  an- 
nounced definitely  that  it  had  been  decided 
by  the  Peruvian  Cabinet  to  accept  the  offer 
of  joint  mediation  by  the  United  States,  Bra- 
zil, and  Argentina  on  all  questions  at  issue 
between  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.  It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  Ecuador  also 
will  accept  this  proposal  and  that  the  threat- 
ened rupture  will  be  averted.  The  associa- 
tion   of    Brazil    and    Argentina    with    the 


United  States  in  this  work  of  peace  should 
constitute  an  irresistible  moral  force.  There 
are  many  excellent  reasons  why  Peru  and 
Ecuador  should  heed  the  voices  of  their 
South  American  neighbors.  Argentina  is,  in 
a  few  weeks,  to  entertain  representatives  not 
only  of  all  the  Latin -American  nations  but 
of  peoples  all  over  the  world  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  South  American  in- 
dependence. Brazil  has  just  settled  the  last 
of  her  boundary  disputes,  a  long  standing  one 
with  Peru  herself,  and  this  amicably  without 
any  outside  pressure.  It  is  quite  unthinkable, 
in  the  words  of  Secretary  Knox,  "  that  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  should  go  to  war  over  a  boun- 
dary dispute  which  both,  by  solemn  agree- 
ment, submitted  to  arbitration." 

"ThtPtaM  ^^^J*  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
*a*w  Qf  Wales,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
"""^  of  England  in  1901  he  found  his 
empire  almost  completely  isolated  in  the 
political  groupings  of  the  world  powers. 
The  Boer  War,  which  had  only  just  been 
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concluded,  had  brought  upon  Hricaiii  the 
enmity,  if  not  the  bitter  hatred,  of  almost 
every  other  European  nation.  Germany  was 
intensely  anti-British,  Russia  scarcely  less 
so,  and  the  bitterness  in  France,  increased  by 
the  historic  enmity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  owtC()me  of  the  Kashuila  incident 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Hritish  press  in  the 
"  affaire  Dreyfus,"  who  was  as  yet  unjusti- 
fied, had  strained  the  relations  between  the 
French  ami  English  peoples  almost  t(»  th.; 
breaking  point.  Thanks  chiefly  to  Edward'r- 
unfailing  tact  and  diplomacy,  aided  by  his 
personal  popularity  with  the  French  people, 
the  age-Ions;  hostility  between  P'nuland  and 
France  has  now  been  converted  into  an 
understanding:,  an  "  entente  cordiale,"  which 
the  French  press  has  recently  been  assertinj;, 
amounts  to  little  less  than  an  open  alliance. 
When,  in  October,  iyo4,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains (.f  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  on  Its  way 
to  Japanese  waters  lost  his  head  and  fired 
on  British  fishing  boatr,  and  all  England 
was  wrought  up  to  a  war  fever,  it  was  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  pood  sense,  tact, 
and  patience  of  the  British  King  that  the 
incident    passed    off    withoot    marring    the 


cordial  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
Later  Edward  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  friendly  understanding  between 
Britain  and  the  Muscovite  Empire  regard- 
ing important  questions  in  Asia. 
incremiKo  ^^  '^'*  ^ccession  to  thc  throne, 
flr/tij*  the  German  Empire  undoubtedly 
/•"«'("  aictated  the  politics  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Germany  is  still  the  most  powerful 
individual  member  of  the  concert  of  Europe, 
but  by  means  of  her  series  of  "  understand- 
ings "  with  Russia  and  France,  and  her  tra- 
ditional friendships  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Enfjland  has  emerged  from  her  isolation,  and 
a  more  nearly  perfect  balance  of  power  now 
replaces  the  preponderance  of  Teutonic 
power  of  a  decade  ago.  In  the  achievement 
of  this  "  balance  "  the  late  King  Edward's 
influence  was  a  powerful  factor.  During 
the  closing  months  of  his  life,  after  repeated 
personal  efforts,  he,  it  is  generally  believed  in 
England,  had  succeeded  in  restoring  a  large 
measure  of  harmony  between  Germany  and 
his  own  country.  The  presence  of  nine 
kings  of  European  countries  and  more  than 
iwent}'  representatives  from  other  nations 
added  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  the  im- 
posing ceremonies  attending  the  burial  serv- 
ices. After  lying  in  stale  for  several  days  in 
Westminster  Hall,  the  body  was  borne  to 
Windsor  Castle  for  burial  in  St,  George's 
Chapel,  where  it  was  interred  with  royal 
honors  on  May  20.  The  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  funeral*  are  reported  to  have  been 
the  most  impressive  in  all  British  history. 

A^^i^     It's  a,  fiction  of  Briti*  govem- 
«/  mental  procedure  that  the  King  of 

""'*  ■  England  never  dies.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  throne  changes,  but,  automatically, 
upon  the  death  of  one  sovereign,  thc  heir  ap- 
parent succeeds  to  the  kingly  office.  At  the 
moment  of  King  Edward's  death,  therefore, 
a  little  before  midnight  on  May  6,  George 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Dulce  of  Corn- 
wall and  York,  became  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Emperor  of  India  and 
the  British  possessions  beyond  the  stas,  taking 
thc  oath  as  George  V.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  9,  the  public  proclamation  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  King  was  made,  with 
the  ancient  and  customary  ceremonies,  in  all 
their  picturesque  details,  first  in  the  old  diy 
of  London,  then  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
afterwards  at  Charing  Cross,  Temple  Bar 
and  the  Royal  Exchange,     Similar  proclama- 
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lions  were  made  in  other  cities  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  although  with 
less  ceremony,  throughout  the  Colonies. 

j^^  A  situation  of  grave  political 
fioiiticai      moment,  though  not  a  crisis,  as 

""  ™  we  have  already  pointed  out,  con- 
fronts Great  Britain  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  reign,  a  situation  in  which  the  per- 
sonality of  the  late  King  Edward  was  an 
important  factor.  The  progress  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament during  the  past  year  has  been  re- 
corded from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
The  Parliamentary  situation  in  the  middle  of 
last  month  was  briefly  this:  The  Lloyd- 
George  budget,  after  some  slight,  merely  ver- 
bal changes,  has  been  repassed  by  the  Com- 
mons, accepted  by  the  Lords,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  The  Parliamentary  vacation, 
originally  set  to  end  on  May  26,  was,  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  King,  prolonged  until  the 
eighth  day  of  the  present  month.  During 
the  last  days  of  Edward's  reign  a  new  gen- 
eral election  had  been  predicted  before  mid- 
summer, British  politicians,  however,  noM' 
admit  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  before  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  although  unexpected  political 
possibilities  may  hurry  the  country  into  an- 
other general  election  on  the  question  of  the 
veto  power  of  the  Lords,  before  King  George 
is  accustomed  to  his  new  responsibilities. 


Tht  Very  quietly  and  with  no  sensa- 
EievtiM  la  tional  developments  the  general 
Parliamentary  elections  in  France 
were  held  on  April  24,  and  the  supplementary 
balloting  one  week  later.  All  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  re-elected.  The  general  re- 
sult was  an  increased  government  strength 
and  a  slight  increase  in  the  Socialist  repre- 
sentation in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
outcome  of  the  election  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  French  people  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Republic,  and  with  the  politicians  who  have 
organized  the  present  working  majority  or 
"  bloc  "  in  Parliament,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with 
Premier  Briand  and  his  ministers.  The  slight 
change  in  grouping  among  the  deputies  is  con- 
sidered an  indorsement  of  the  popular  de- 
mand for  a  reform  of  the  election  system, 
for  changing  the  basis  of  voting  from  small 
districts  to  departments. 

tmichiig  iht  ^'^S}nnlng  with  the  first  day  of 
aomh  African  the  present  month  the  new 
United  States  of  South  Africa 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  On  May  31 
the  South  African  Union,  by  which  the  four 
British  colonics  will  be  merged  into  a  single 
central  government,  was  proclaimed.  A  few 
days  ago  the  first  Governor-General  of  the 
new  nation,  Mr.  Herbert  (now  Lord) 
Gladstone,  arrived  at  Cape  Town,  and  it  (9 
expected  that  within  the  ensuing  month  he 
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tlic  duties  of  novcrnmcnt, 
iiinj  tc)  a  union  Parllmnent. 
:'  Briton,  Uner,  and  Zulu. 
:ivc  ri[ilits  and  disijualifica- 
in  one  agitating  the  South 
and  it  will  require  all  of 
;  delicacy  ami  diploniacy  to 

first  task  was  to  select  a 
;\rcutive  of  the  new  nation, 

the  duties  of  jiovernmeiit 
sareheUI.  Mr.  J.  X.  Mer- 
■  Minister  of  Cape  Colony, 
he  perpetuation  of  existint; 
Hotha,  the  former  Uoi  r 
Jameson,  who  made  the  fa- 
e  Transv.ial  before  the  war. 
rpre«;ntinG;  the  new  parties, 
e   leaders.      General    Hotha 


past  few  weeks  have  seen  the 
\\  iipenintr,  in  a  very  quiet 
er.  of  a  half-dozen  or  more 
conuneiiiorativcexhihitions. 
■  new  Kiiit;  of  the  Belgians 


officially  opened  the  gates  of  the  Brussels  Uni- 
versal International  Exhibition.  This  is  the 
fifth  exposition  that  has  been  held  in  the  little 
kingtlom  during  the  past  quarter-century,  and 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the 
HelKians  to  conceive  and  carry  out  success- 
fully enterprises  of  this  kind.  A  feature  of 
the  exposition  is  the  rather  close  grouping  of 
the  buildings  with  a  view  to  saving  tinw  and 
trouble  to  the  sightseer.  At  Shepherd's  Bush, 
a  suburb  of  London,  there  was  held  two  years 
aj;o  a  "  Franco-British  Exposition,"  which 
proved  very  interesting  and  popular^  With 
^rcat  ingenuity  these  same  grounds  and 
buildings  have  been  transformed  into  a  Jap- 
anese-British Exposition.  Workmen  and 
artists  from  the  Mikado's  empire  have  far 
outstripped  their  British  rivals  and  have  made 
the  fair  truly  Japanese,  giving  an  intimation 
of  what  the  world  may  expect  to  see  in  Tokio 
in  1917.  China  has  also  caught  this  cjqtosi- 
tion  fever,  and  in  the  old  city  of  Nanking 
her  first  world's  fair  has  been  staged,  as  is  set 
forth  in  our  article  on  page  691.  In  Venice, 
also,  there  is  being  held  another  of  those  in- 
ternational art  exhibitions  for  which  that 
city  is  noted,  many  works  by  American  artists 
being  represented.  Before  this  issue  of  the 
Review  reaches  its  readers  there  will  have 
been  opened  to  the  public  the  greater  portion 
of  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  exhibitions 
which  have  been  arranged  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  Argentine  in- 
dependence- 


It  is  doubtful  whether  in  many 
years  there  has  been  as  much 
written  and  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, with  less  foundation  in  exact  truth, 
as  the  reports  and  the  speculation  which  have 
appeared  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  entire 
world  during  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Halley's  comet  and  its  appearance 
and  behavior  on  its  present  visit  to  our  skies. 
It  may  be  said,  even  if  it  sounds  somewhat 
paradoxical,  that  most  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  these  erratic,  as- 
tronomical bodies  known  as  comets,  arc  nega- 
tive. In  past  ages,  mankind  has  known  or 
surmised  a  great  deal  about  comets  that  was 
not  so.  There  has  always  been  speculation 
as  to  (he  direct  results  that  would  happen  if 
a  comet  should  strike  our  earth,  or  fall  into 
the  sun,  or,  as  has  been  particularly  feared 
just  now,  if  our  globe  should  pass  through 
the  tail  of  Halley's  comet  in  particular. 
\Vliat  we  know  about  this  particular  comet 
may  be  verj'  briefly  put.    It  has  a  periodicity 
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t  purlj  of  New  Yorkers  o 


or  time  of  passage  around  its  orbit  of  seventy- 
five  or  seventy-six  years.  There  are  histor- 
ical records  of  its  having  been  seen  at  such 
regular  intervals  back  to  a  century  or  more 
before  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  our  issue  for  April  Professor  Mitchell  de- 
scribes comets,  particularly  the  one  named 
after  Halley,  at  length.  This  comet  has  a 
head  or  nucleus  which  is  generally  computed 
by  astronomers  as  slightly  larger  than  the 
bulk  of  our  own  earth.  It  has, — or  had, — 
what  is  known  as  a  tail,  which,  during  the 
period  of  observation,  when  first,  as  a  tele- 
scopic object  it  was  discovered  last  Septem- 
ber, until  the  eighteenth  of  last  month,  when, 
in  accordance  with  the  calculations  of  the 
astronomers,  the  head  made  its  transit  over 
the  sun's  disk,  varied  in  length  from  20  to 
SO  millions  of  miles.  Eminent  astronomical 
authorities  all  over  the  world  believed  that 
on  the  evening  of  May  18  the  earth,  travel- 
ing in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 20  miles  a  second,  would  pass 
through  this  tail,  which,  if  it  kept  pace  with 
the  speed  of  the  head,  would  be  going  in  the 
other  direction  at  twice  that  rate.  But 
whether  the  calculations  were  at  fault,  or 
v^etber  after  all  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 


comet's  tail,  instead  of,  as  some  3 
believe,  merely  a  reflected  light  in  its  wake, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  was  no  visible 
evidence  of  our  passage  through  the  so-called 
tail  on  the  date  set  by  the  astronomers.  By 
the  time  this  issue  of  the  Review  reaches  its 
readers,  it  is  confidently  predicted,  the  comet 
will  have  been  for  a  week  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle in  the  evening  sky.  Undoubtedly  when 
the  observations  of  the  astronomers  all  over 
the  world,  made  through  the  finest  of  mod- 
ern instruments,  are  digested  and  published 
we  will  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
comet  than  we  now  know.  Probably  as  has 
already  been  intimated  we  will  have  to  un- 
learn a  good  deal  that  we  now  think  we 
know.  Owing  to  exaggerated  reports  and 
the  age-long  superstition  of  ignorant  people 
there  was  much  apprehension  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  the  earth  at  its  closest 
proximity  to  the  comet.  Many  negroes  of 
our  own  Southern  States,  particularly,  are 
reported  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  bor- 
dering on  frenzy  of  fear.  The  results  of  this 
appearance  of  the  comet  will  probably  be 
very  good.  Certainly  superstition  has  re- 
ceived another  blow,  and  a  general  interest 
in  astronomy  has  been  aroused. 


OCHkUN'G   TO   SEE   ROOSE\ELT— TWO   OKl_^HOMA    BOYS   ON   A   Z.OOO-NULE   HORSEBAXX  JOURNEY 

iLi'uls  aorj  TVDJi';-'  .Wrii:!!:!}'.  a^'fd   i.-n  anil   sti  ivsprctlvely.    i!i«   rvae    ot   John    B.    Abranathj.   Caltcd 
SialPi<  Mnrvli^il  »t  ilutbrU-.  Ot'.a.,  are  uD  :ti>i']r  va}-  to  >>*  York  to  TclcDme  tbe  ei-Prrddmt) 

RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 
April    Jl-^JI.-Thi;    Sons:?   disc;:sse|^   ■ 


Ma. 

April  jr.— In  :he  ?i-na!i-.  Mej#rj-  Ran 
incrr...  \t.i.  <  :,v.'.  Hailey  ■  IJtiii..  Tex.  i  oriiic 
the  Revn:! •!:«,;:!  ■■!:>-.:rce:;;i"  l:r  "llining"  « 
the  IVn:  ,.TE:vi.;.r:;.. 

April  J?— In  :!-.e  ::-^:*e.  ibt-  Insureent-nfitfi 


cra;i( 


■all:!  -T 


i,.-.ni; 


;•■'.  ;cleph'-'::e  ■rompaniei  h  itiitii 

In  ;hi.-  Mi"'U>e.  the  o.iinbined  "  In- 
:  Ptr-.vrai*  amend  ihe  lirerftale 
!  '  ■  ai  10  provide  for  the  physical 


ci.'>nnmi<  the  ttominatioii  of  Govenior  Hughes  to 
the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

May  3.— The  Senate  strikes  out  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's Interstate  Commerce  bill  the  mc- 
lions  authorizing  traffic  a^rcctnetiii  and  nilnMul 

mergers The  House  withdraws  the  sectioa  of 

the  Inter?tate  Commerce  measure  rebtinc  to 
traffic  afireements,  but  mains  the  loag-aad- 
*hori-haul  clatise. 


viding  fur  the  raising  of  the  Maim 

Mav  6— The  Senate  passes  the  Po«t-0*er  Ap- 
propriation   bill     ($Z4i,oaOAX>) flic     M'Mw 

strikes  out  from  the  Interstate  Cbmtnerce  tarai^ 
ure  the  section  anthoriztiv  mergers. 

Nfay  10.— The  House,  by  vole  i-i  joo  lo  |j6, 
passes  the  Administration's  Interstait  Cocmncnc 
bill  as  amended. 

May  [J. — In  the  Senate,  a  coiiipi.>r;i-.i<:  ameoit- 
ment  i,-iii  the  lonK-and'Short-haal  iUi:-<  of  the 
railroad  bill  which  creates  a  Court  of  Cotimme 
In  the  House.  Mr.  Fordney  (Rc}i.  MidL)  de- 
fends the  PajTie-Aldrich  r  '"  " 
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May  i6.— The  Senate  passes  the  clause  of  the  April  29.— The  British  budget  received  royal 

railroad  bill  which  creates  a  Court  of  Commerce  assent  and  becomes  a  law. 

with  jurisdiction  over  appeals  from  decisions  of  April  30.— Turkish  troops  defeat  the  Albanian 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission In  the  forces,  clearing  Katchanik  Pass. 

House,  the  resolution  to  change  the  date  of  in-  j^^^  4._The  Turkish  chamber  reverses  its 
auguration  is  deteated.  recent  action  and  grants  the  usual  allowances 
May  18. — The  Senate  amends  the  House  pro-  to  husbands  of  princesses,  the  ministers  there- 
vision  of  the  Railroad  bill  relating  to  suits  be-  upon  withdrawing  their  resignations, 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  j^^y  5._The  Argentine  parliament  is  opened 
POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN  ^'^^  a  Wssage  from  President  Alcorta.      ' 

May  6. — King  Edward  VII.  died  at  Bucking- 
April  25. — President  Taft  appoints  Governor  ham  Palace,  London,  after  a  short  illness   (see 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  to  be  asso-  page  689). 

date    justice    of    the    United    States    Supreme  ^j^y  7.— George  Frederick,  only   son   of   the 

Court,  succeeding  the  late  David  J.  Brewer.  1^^^   j^ing  Edward,  is  proclaimed  King  George 

April  26. — The  President  appoints  Gen.  Nel-    V.  of  England The   Finnish  Diet  defies  the 

son  H.  Henry  as  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Czar  to  exert  his  authority  over  Finland. 

York.... The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  de-  jvj^y  8.— Premier  Canalejas  and  his  supporters 

Clares  constitutional  the  law  limitmg  the  labor  ^^^  returned  to  power  in  the  Spanish  elections, 

of  railway  telegraphers  to  eight  hours  a  day  ^^^^   ^^_^^^  ^^^^^^  Reichstag  passes  the 

April  27.— The  United  States  marshal  and  a  ^in  limiting  the  production  of  potash,  in  spite 

district    attorney    in   Alaska    are    dismissed    by  Qf  American  protest 

President  Taft  for  incompetency.  ^j^^    ^^_j^^    Norwegian    Oldesthing   votes 

April  28.— The  Democratic  State  Convention  increased  suffrage  rights  for  women, 
at  Indianapolis  indorses  John  W.  Kern  as  can-  ,7._The  body  of  King  Edward  VII.  is 
didate  for  United  States  Senator.  borne  on  a  gun  carriage  from  Buckingham  Pal- 
April  29.— The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  op-  ace  to  Westminster  Hall, 
poses  the  imposition  of  a  federal  income  tax.  ^^^  ig.-The  privy  council  of  Japan  adopts 

April  30.— In  a  special  message  to  Congress  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  copyrights. 

President  Taft  urges  the  completion  of  Panama  TNTPRMATinNAi   rpt  atiom^ 

Canal  defenses  by  1915. . . .  A  Democratic  mem-  international  relations 

ber  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  declares  that  he  May    5. — Secretary    JCnox    and    Ambassador 
received  $1000  from  his  party  leader   for  vot-  Bryce  exchange  ratifications  of  the  new  water- 
ing   for    the   election    of    William    Lorimer   as  way  treaty  with  Canada.                                  • 
United  States  Senator.  May  8.— The  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub- 

May  3. — The  New  York  Assembly  for  the  lies,  at  Washington,  receives  an  appeal,  indorsed 
second  time  votes  against  the  income-tax  by  90  per  cent,  of  Nicaragua's  land-holders,  re- 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  questing  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  the 

May    4.--The     Massachusetts    House    votes  affairs  of  the  republic, 

against  the  income-tax  amendment.  May  14. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 

May  6.— The  Democratic  leader  of  the  Illi-  the  Chinese  railroad  loan  has  been  successfully 

nois    House    and    three   other  persons   are    in-  fettled,  .England,    France,    Germany,    and    the 

dieted  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  bribery  United     States     participating     equally.... King 

charges.  George,   of    England,   has   been    asked   by   the 

\/r              T^t-     nx  .       1-      .^^    XT  United  States  and  Chile  to  arbitrate  the  Alsop 

May  io.---The  Massachusetts  House  passes  a  claim ....  Secretary  Knox  proposes  to  the  Can- 
resolution  favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  ^^j^^  Government  that  tariff  negotiations  be 
providing  for  popular  election  of  United  States  commenced  at  an  early  date. 

Senators Senators    DoUiver    and    Cummins  ,,        g-     r-                 u,t**i-Ai\3 

address  a  meeting  of  the  new   -  Progressive  "  .  ^^^  i6.~Germany  objects  to  the  Anglo-Rus- 

r^o«^^r  ;«^   Tr^,.ro  siau  ttote  on  Persian  loans  and  railway  conces- 

m/  ^1       vT        xr    «     o  o  .        sions Troops  are    being    massed     near     the 

May   17.— The   New  York   State  Senate   in-  frontier  by  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

dorses  the  income-tax  amendment.  xx       ,0     x*   •                     j    *i.  *              *.   u«« 
-  _              _,        ,  .         ,                    .      1     T%  1  May  18. — It   is   announced   that  consent   has 
May^.--The  taking  of  testimony  in  the  Bal-  been   obtained    from   Brazil   and   Argentina   to 
Imger-Pmchot  investigation  is  completed.  jojn  ^jt^  the  United  States  in  an  offer  of  media- 
POLITICS  AND  government-foreign  ^'O"  between  Ecuador  and  Peru. 
...             _,                  ,      ,      •               T-  M^y  20. — Chile  decides  to  accept  a   loan  of 
April    24.— The    general    election    in    France  $13,000,000  from  the  Rothschilds,  of  London, 
passes   off  quietly,   resulting  in   a   slightly   in- 
creased government  majority.  OTHER  occurrences  of  the  month 

April  27. — ^Juan  Vincente  Gomez  is  elected  by  April  22. — The  general  strike  of  the  building 

Congress    as    president    of    Venezuela The  trades    in    Berlin   is   ended   by  arbitration.... 

Finance  bill  passes  the  British  House  of  Com-  Eighteen  men  are  killed  by  a  gas  explosion  in 

mens.  a  coal  mine  near  Amsterdam,  Ohio. 

April  28. — The  House  of  Lords,  without  di-  April    23. — Theodore    Roosevelt    delivers    an 

vision,  passes  the  British   Finance  bill The  address  before  the  University  of  Paris  on  the 

progfam  of  the  new  Italian  ministry  includes  duties  of  a  citizen  of  a  republic... King  Al- 

extension  of  the  suffrage,  state  primary  schools,  bert  opens  the  international  exposition  at  Brus- 

and  a  liberal  ecclesiastical  policy.  sels Snow  and  freezing  temperature  through- 
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out  the  Middle  West  and  South  destroy  fruit, 

cotton,  and  other  crops Fire  sweeps  over  a 

great  part  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  rendering  2000 
people  homeless. 

April  25. — $10,000,000  in  gold  is  engaged  in 
New  York  for  export  to  London. 

April  26. — The  new  building  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is 
dedicated  at  Washington. ..  .The  common  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  placed 
on  a  5  per  cent,  basis. 

April  27. — Oscar  Hammerstein  retires  from 
the  grand-opera  field,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  taking  over  his  interests. 

April  28. — Louis  Paulhan  tlies  from  London 
U>  Manchester  (185  miles)  with  one  stop,  win- 
ning the  Daily  Mail's  $50,000  prize. 

April  29. — Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  ])arty 
are  guests  of  Queen   Wilhelmina  of   Holland. 

May  2. — Kx-Presi(lent  R(^osevelt  and  his 
party  arc  guests  of  the  Danish  Crown  iVinoe 
at  Copenhagen.  ..  .The  first  prize  in  the  art  ex- 
hibit of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  is 
awarded  to  William  Orpen,  of  London,  and  the 
second  to  Karl  Anderson,  of  New  York  (sec 
page  696) ....  Fulward  Payson  Weston  arrives 
in  New  York  City,  having  walked  across  the 
continent  from  Los  .\ngeles  in  78  days,  ex- 
cluding   Sundays. 

May  3. — The  funeral  of  Hjcirnstjerne  Bjurn- 
son  is  held  at  Christiania,  the  King  and  Queen 
of    Norway   attending. 

May  4. — Colonel  Roosevelt  is  warmly  wel- 
comed at  Christiania  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Norway. ..  .The  Royal  Geographical  Society 
presents  a  gold  medal  to  Commander  Peary,  at 
London. 

May  5. — Thc(»dore  Roosevelt  delivers  an  ad- 
dress on  international  peace  before  the  Nobel 
Prize  Connnittee  at  Christiania. ..  .The  city  of 
Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  is  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  the  loss  of  life  amounting  to 
more  than  1500. ..  .Seventy  miners  are  killed  in 
a  mine-explosion  near  I^irmingham,  Ala. 

May  10. — I^x- President  Roosevelt  is  a  gue.st 
of  the  German  ICmperor  at  Potsdam. 

May  12. — Mr.  Rocwevelt  lectures  before  the 
University  of  Berlin  on  "  The  W(^rld  Move- 
ment" The     battleship     Florida,    of     21.800 

tons,  is  launched  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
....An  explosion  in  the  Wellington  Coal  Mine, 
near  Manchester,  England,  causes  the  death  of 
137  men. 

May  1-1. —  The  Japanese-British  h'xposition  is 
opened  in  Lond«>n. 

May  16. —  I^x  PresideiU  Roosevelt  arrives  in 
London. .  .  .Receivers  are  appointed  in  Columbus 
for  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad. 

May  18. — The  body  of  Khig  ICdward,  lying  in 
State  in  Westminster  Hall,  i^  viewed  bv  hun- 
dreds of  tluiusands  of  people \n  explosion  of 

30(K)  pounds  of  dynamite  demolishes  the  bar- 
racks of  tlie  Rural  Guards  at  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Cuba,  and  kills  more  than  too  persons. 

May  20. — The  funeral  of  King  Kdward  is 
held  with  great  ceremony  in  London,  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  nine  reigning  monarchs  at- 
tending. 


OBITUARY 

April  21. — Samuel  Langhome  Clemens 
("Mark   Twain"),   the   author,   7 a    (sec   page 

702 ) Charles  Edwin  Hurd,  the  New  England 

editor   and   author,   76 Simeon    Brownell,    a 

noted  Abolitionist  and  Prohibitionist,  82. 

April  23.— John  B.  Alcott,  the  grass  expert,  80. 

April  25. — Bjornstjerne  Bjomson,  the  Nor- 
wegian   poet,    dramatist,    and    novelist,    77 

Henri  Barboux,  an  eminent  French  lawyer,  76. 

April  26. — Gustav  Tietgens,  head  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Steamship  Line,  72. 

April  27. — Baron  Robert  Melvil  van  Lynden, 
secretary  of  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  67. 

April  28.— Rev.  Henry  Harris  Jessup,  D.D., 
for  fifty-three  years  a  Presbyterian  missionary 

in  Syria,  78 Gen.   Edward  P.   Alexander,  a 

noted  Confederate  soldier  and  writer,  74. 

April  29.— Brig.-Gen.  Nathan  A.  M.  Dudley, 

r.  S.  A.,  retired,  85. 

May  I.— John  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  7^ 
(  see  page  694) Nord  Alexis,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Haiti,  90 Rear-Admiral  Philip  Hich- 

born.    U.    S.    N.,    retired,    71 Gen.   J.    P.    S. 

Gobin.    a    former    commander-in-chief    of    the 
(Jrand  Army  of  the  Republic,  73. 

May  2. — John  W.  Wheeler,  a  pioneer  sewing- 
machine   manufacturer,   77. 

May  3.— John  L.  Bevcridge,  ex-Governor  of 
Illinois,  86.  ...John  H.  Converse,  president  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  69.... Judge 
Kdward  T.  Bartlett,  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
.\ppcals,   69. 

Alay  4.— Dr.  Horace  B.  Silliman,  of  New 
York,  contributor  of  large  .sums  to  educational 
and  religious  institutions,  84. 

May    5.— Dr.    George    Fisk    Comfort,    wdl 

known  as  an  art  critic  and  educator,  76 Rev. 

Alexander  McLaren,  D.D.,  a  prominent  English 
clergyman,  84. 

May  6.— King  PMward  VU.  of  England,  68 

(see   page  689) Rear-Admiral    Bowman   H. 

McCalla,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  66. 

May  7.— Thomas  F.  Byrnes,  formerly  chief 
of  i)olice  of  New  York  City,  68. 

:\lay  8.— WaUer  C.  Kerr,  president  of  Wcst- 
inghouse.  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  51. 

May  10.— Benjamin  Cutter,  a  prominent  mus- 
ical educator  and  author,  52. 

May  13.— Edward  B.  Garriott,  chief  fore- 
caster of  the  Weather  Bureau,  57. 

May  14. — Sir  William  Huggins,  the  noted 
T'jiglish  astronomer,  86. 

May  15. — James  W.  Van  Geave,  ex-president 
of  the  Maiuifactnrers*  Association  and  a  leader 
in  the  fight  against  boycotts,  60. 

May  16. — Rev.  Thomas  W.  Silloway,  a  promi- 
nent  architect,  81 George  .Aitchison,  R.   A., 

the  English  architect. 

May  i8.--John  A.  Kasson,  formerly  United 
States  minister  to  Austria  and  to  Germany,  8& 

I'Vanz  Skarbina.  the  German  painter,  61. . . . 

Isaac    Chauncey    Wyman,    generous    donor    to 
Princeton   ITuiversity,  82. 

May  19. — Michael  Brinkman,  M.D.,  an 
in  hydrotherapy,  83. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 

I.-ROOSEVELT  IN   FOREIGN   CARICATURE 


Dinntti  r^ardn)  lialley' 
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WE  AMmiCAN  RF^IEU^  OF  Rf.VIBI'S 


Ein  liebef  Besiich, 


Kroni   ink   (Bi'i 

Confiiientai  Europe  has  not  always  regarded 
Mr.  Roosevelt  iis  being  diplomalic  in  public  til- 
terance-  Kladderadatseh.  however,  has  discov- 
ered  that    the   ex-President    can   emphasj, 

belief  in  asserliwe  democracy,  while,  at  the 

lime,  he  cmmsds  rendering  -  nnio  CKsar  the 
things  that  are  Csesar's."— in  a  monarchy.  I  he 
cartoon  reproduced  in  the  following  column 
records  this  discovery. 
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THE  AMBRICAh!  RF.ylhU''  OF  RE^IBU-'S 


Mn.  lf.iiisi:iT,].T  I H'lrlivssliij;  11i^  Knrl«mnoi  :  "  Erlu-  u-,Li,  this  te  the  lhUwN 

fiiK'il    Ci>Ik   kiioH-   iiinn>   iJi:<ii    iKUurumtiKPs :   iiPUrv   In 

I.1W  lirooily  thiin  mir;  ri.li  tarn  are  not  iKior :  r:.o-  -i-h^  cartoonist  of  I-ijchU-llo,  an  illustrated 
i,iU'i.ip  1«  .>»..  „r  til.,  oaiis.^  of  .leolin,.  Id  p<n>u[nii..ii.  J4.4^.j,|j.  published  in  Turin,  is  of  opinion  that 
"  "  iin  a|iprupriate  and  up-lii-date  way  ror  Colonel 

R(iOM.-vi;lt  to  rclHru  to  the  L'nited  States  would 
lie  by  means  of  an  aeroplane. 


From  K//T  {i'lirlB) 


unoSR-El.T  S  ADMIRATION   TOR  VIENNA 
irillus  In  >7(i/t,  Mr.  KoohovpII  vsr  ho  Cl 

\w  tins   (U-cliIwi    to   forego  fntora 
Bcoi'pl  Ibe  iiusltlon  of  Uajw 


II.-SOME   CARTOONS  ON   AMERICAN    TOPICS 


The  tariff  is  still  a  prominent  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  political  circles,  and  this  with  olher 
ConKTCssinnal  matters  furnish  the  -——--' 
with  topic!!  for  many  of  theit 
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,  will  run  fur  another  ttrni  in  Ohio  this 
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WOULU  TAFT   SWAP   PLACES  WITH    HUGHES? 

"  or  nil  Had  words  ol  tongue  OT  pea. 
The  BaddoBi  are  these,  'It  might  li«v«  ban.*" 
From  the  Bemld  (Bostoi) 


itative  Loiigworth  is  being  prominently 

:<!   as   the   man,   although   the   question 

.  be.  will  he  make  the  race  in  view  o(  „  „  ,    

r    llarmoirs    strength    and    pontilarilv,  f'-'i'alor    Burrows,    of    Michigan,    is    evidently 

LiHlce.  usinu  his  invest  igat ion  inio  tlic  'living  a   little  trniibk   with   his   State  political 

liviiiB  as   u  broom,   is  endeavoriiiR  to  "i'li>n"'bile  and  last  month  called  in  the  expert 

lack  llie  tide  of  low-tariff  senlimenl  ^•'""s'iinc'J  of  Vice-President  Sherman,  who  con- 
'"'"■*"''  ~  speech  or  two. 
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SOME  CARTOONS  ON  AMERICAN  TOPICS 


Congress  but   t 
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In  the  cartoons  on  this  page  various  ;>olitica1 
topics  are  touched  on,  from  the  conditions  in 
Congress  to  tlie  legislative  situation  at  Albany. 
Some  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  and  Mr.  Bryan's 
renunciation  of  the  Presidential  r 
1912. 
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THE    KEPUBLICAN    ELEPHAKT    APPREHEM3IVB 
Tbe  tide  of  Innirsencr  and  Democratic  ■ 
rise, 
rom  tbv  Bun  (Oaltlmora)^ 


KING   GEORGE  SUCCEEDS  KING 

EDWARD 

BY  W.   T.   STEAD 
I —CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  THE  NEW  KING 

\l/'  HEN  1  came  away  from  my  first  long  as  he  will  certainly  be  unlike  the  larky  mid- 
^^  talk  with  the  Prince  who  on  May  9  shipman,  whose  practical  jokes  in  the  old 
was  formally  proclaimed  King  George  the  Queen's  time  were  at  least  up  to  the  high 
Fifth,  I  had  the  impression  that  I  had  been  average  of  middies  since  the  days  of  Midship- 
face  to  face  with  a  reincarnation  of  (jcorge  man  Easy.  But  sufficient  is  known  of  his 
HI.  It  was  not  bluff  old  Farmer  George  of  temperament  and  his  character  to  enable  us 
Windsor  this  time.  But  it  was  a  young,  to  form  a  rough  conception  of  how  he  is  likely 
brusque  Sailor  George,  in  whom  reappeared  to  frame  as  a  sovereign, 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  namesake.  One  negative  may  safely  be  hazarded.  It 
The  resemblance  did  not  extend  to  the  out-  seems  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  probabil- 
ward  embodiment  of  the  Georgian  soul.  But  ity  that  he  will  ever  be  as  popular  a  sovc- 
ihere  also  was  a  haunting  suggestion  of  an-  reign  as  his  father.  He  does  not  seem  to 
other  sovereign.  The  then  Duke  of  \'ork  have  it  in  him.  He  is  in  many  respects  a 
and  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  were  as  better  man,  but  he  will  never  be  so  univcr- 
like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  Height,  com-  sally  beloved.  And  that  from  no  faults  of  his 
plexion,  color  of  hair,  and  of  eyes,  were  al-  own.  Not  once  in  a  blue  moon  is  a  man  bom 
most  the  same.  The  two  cousins  might  as  to  the  purple  who  possesses  in  exact  propor- 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  each  other  as  tions  all  the  essential  elements  which  go  to 
were  the  Dromios  of  Ephesus  and  Syracuse,  the  make-up  of  a  popular  king.  Edward  VIL 
So  I  came  away  from  the  interview  which  was  such  a  man.  He  had  an  absolute  genius 
had  been  brought  about  in  order  that  we  for  winning  the  affections  of  the  nation.  He 
might  discuss  the  program  of  the  first  Hague  offended  the  prejudices  of  some;  he  disre- 
Conference  with  the  curious  impression  that  garded  the  wishes  of  others;  but  neither  the 
our  future  sovereign  had  the  mind  of  George  one  nor  the  other  bore  him  any  grudge.  His 
the  Third  in  the  body  of  Nicholas  the  Second,  geniality,  his  bonhomie,  his  good-heartedness, 
— a  somewhat  bizarre  combination,  and  one  and,  above  all,  the  fact  of  his  being  an  in- 
that  was  not  altogether  reassuring.  tensely  human  creature,  endeared  him  to  all. 

The  young  man  who  w-as  then  the  Duke  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  George  to  have  to  fol- 
of  York  became  in  due  course  Prince  of  low  a  monarch  so  far  beyond  a  compeer  in 
Wales,  and  just  before  midnight  on  May  6  certain  instinctive  aptitudes,  which,  unless 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Henceforth  he  is  they  are  given  to  a  man  in  his  cradle  by  jhe 
no  more  Prince  George  or  the  Duke  of  York,  good  fairies,  he  caiT  never  acquire  by  any 
or  the  Prince  of  Wales.    King  George  he  is,   labor  of  his  own. 

and  KinK  (Jcor^o  he  will  now  remain  till  the  ^  ^^^^  ^.„^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

end  of  the  chapter.     What  knid  of  a  kmg  ,  ., 

will  he  be?  That  is  the  question  of  questions.  To  this  negative  may  be  added  with  equal 
on  the  answer  to  which  much  will  hang  of  the  confidence  a  positive  prediction.  Whatever 
first  importaixe  for  the  future  of  the  empire  else  George  the  Fifth  may  be,  he  will  not  be 
and  the  destiiu'es  of  the  human  race.  a  constitutional  king  of  the  type  which  ap- 

It  is  all  mere  guessing.  No  one  ever  can  pears  to  commend  itself  to  some  popular  poli- 
deduce  from  the  life  and  conversation  of  a  ticians,  whose  ideal  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
prince  what  a  king  will  be.  Prince  Hal  is  a  penny-in-the-slot  kind  of  an  automaton 
the  most  familiar  case  in  point.  But  the  late  wound  up  every  morning  by  his  ministers, 
King  was  a  hardly  less  notable  instance  of  without  initiative,  conscience,  or  judgment  of 
the  transformation  that  is  sometimes  effected  his  own.  It  is  written  in  Blackstone  that  the 
h>'  accession  to  the  throne.  George  the  Fifth  King  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  and  is 
niav  he  as  unlike  the  late  Prince  of  Wales   even  incapable  ^'  ing  a  wrong  thousjht. 
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That,  of  course,  must  be  interpreted  with  the 
rider,^ — in  his  official  capacity  as  sovereifin, 
for  most  of  our  kings  have  conipoundcd  for 
their  official  impeccability  in  word  and  in 
thoughts  by  considerable  license  of  thoughts 
and  action  in  tbeir  private  capacity.  What  is 
certain  is  that  our  new  monarch  has  not  come 
to  the  throne  with  his  mind  as  an  inunaculate 
sheet  of  white  paper  upon  which  his  advisers 
may  write  what  they  please.  When  his  Most 
Gracious  .Majesty  is  officially  advised  by  his 
constitutional  advisers  that  the  welfare  of  the 
state  demands  that  he  should  take  any  specific 
action,  he  will,  of  course,  as  in  duty  bound, 
act  upon  their  advice,     Walter  Baj;ehot  once 


said  that  it  was  a  king's  constitutional  duty 
to  sign  his  own  death  warrant  if  it  were  sent 
up  t"  him  by  the  vote  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. Hut  before  King  George  acted  upon 
tlie  advice  of  any  one  set  of  ministers  which 
he  thought  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  his 
realm  he  would  certainly  do  his  utmost  to  see 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  him- 
self with  another  set  of  advisers  with  whose 
idesLs  he  ivoulJ  be  more  in  accord.  For  the 
great  and  wonderful  thing  about  the  new 
King  is  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  ideas  of  his 
own, — political  ideas  of  his  own, — and,  what 
is  perhaps  more  unprecedented  still,  we  all 
kriOH-  what  these  ideas  are. 


THE    ROYAL    CHdDBF.N    OF    ENGLAND 


'n  Mnry:  Tli<>  cMi'St  wm.  Edranl 
,  Al>'xun<lra  {l'i\.  Ttie  bnj  it 
1.  st'iitt'rl.  la  Prlnre  Albert  Freder- 
,  wuii'd  boliiw  hlH  Kliifr,  !■  rrlnrv 
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QUEEN   MARY   OF   ENGLAND 


The  qualities  of  judicious  reserve,  of  cal- 
culated silence,  are  not  cultivated  in  the  mid- 
dies' mess  nor  even  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
■nan-of-war.  Until  the  King  was  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age  he  had  no  expectation 
that  he  would  ever  be  called  to  the  throne. 
So  it  was  natural  that  he  gren'  up  more  of 
a  bluS,  breezy  sailor,  accustomed  to  speak  out 
his  thought  and  air  his  opinions  with  a  free- 
dom calculated  to  make  Polonius  shudder. 

A   KINO  WHO  KNOWS  THE   COLONIES 

The  natural  influence  of  his  seafaring  life 
was  strengthened  by  his  long  sojourn  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  these  islands.  "  What 
do  they  know  of  England  who  only  England 
know?"  and  what  do  they  know  of  the  re- 
serve and  caution  and  conventional  reticence 
of  England's  court  who  have  spent  most  of 
their  lives  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the  colonies  ? 
I  began  by  saying  that  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
minded me  of  a  sailor  George  III.  I  qualify 
that  by  saying  diat  in  him  the  sailor  is  blended 


with  the  colonial.  George  III.  never  under- 
stood the  colonies  and  he  lost  America, 
George  V.  does  understand  the  colonies,  and 
it  may  not  altogether  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  old-fashioned 
fogeydom  that  reigns  supreme  in  court  and 
cabinet  in  the  old  land. 

FOND  OF  POLITICS 

I  have  said  that  we  all  know  what  his 
ideas  are.  I  should  have  said,  What  his  ideas 
were.  For  the  ideas  of  a  king  often  differ 
from  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  as 
Prince  of  Wales  he  never  made  any  secret  of 
his  ideas.  He  was  a  keen  politician  and  very 
fond  of  talking  politics.  He  was  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  the 
smoking-room  he  was  never  loth  to  give  his 
companions  a  piece  of  his  mind  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

What  those  ideas  were  I  will  not  put  on 
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record  here.  No  obstacle  should  be  put  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  speaker.  The 
the  way  of  many  of  them  being  consigned  to  phrase  "  Wake  up,  John  Bull,"  was  none  of 
eternal  oblivion.  And,  moreover,  it  is  im-  his  invention.  But  when  he  borrowed  it  he 
possible  to  state  the  views  of  the  Prince  of  used  it  with  admirable  effect  in  his  speech  in 
Wales  upon,  party  questions  now  pending  the  City.  He  has  shown  much  sound  sense 
without  in  some  way  appearing  to  use  the  in  daring  to  utter  forgotten  truisms  in  the 
King's  name  with  a  view  to  affect  the  course  cars  of  those  to  whom  they  sound  like  damn- 
of  legislation.  The  following  resolution,  able  heresies.  When  he  was  at  the  Cape  dur- 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  De-  ing  the  war^he  said  a  word  for  peace  and 
cember  17,  1783,  may  be  recalled  with  ad-  mutual  forbearance.  When  he  was  in  India 
vantage  just  now:  he  rebuked  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Anglo- 
Resolved,  That  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare  Indians  by  reminding  them  that  **  the  task  of 
that  to  report  any  opinion  or  pretended  opinion  governing  India  will  be  made  easier  if  we,  on 
of  his  Majesty  npon  any  bill  or  other  proceed-  ^^^,  ^^^  i^f^ge  j^to  j^  ^  ^jj  element  of 
nig  depending  in  either  House  of  Parliament  _  1  >.  •  ^  ».  «* 
with  a  view  to  indueiice  the  votes  of  members  ^y^P^thy. 

is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  derogatory  to  ivtunicivi?  at  rrTx«i?c 

the  honor  of  the  crown,  a  breach  of  the  fiinda-  *'^**  L  lm\  h  AT  TIMES 

o'rJhe  rmilntmlo?/  ^'"'^^"^"^•"''  ''^"^  subversive        ^y^^^  ^^-^^^  ^  ^f  ^^e  King  will  be  in 

01  tne  v^onstitution.  .  .  ,.  .  .  "^      ,         •     1  •     t  ^  -rr 

nis  qualities  rather  than  m  his  defects.     He 

After  the   foregoing  very  guarded   refer-  \^    conscientious.      He    takes    himself    ver>' 

ence  to  the  late  political  opinions  of  the  late  seriously.     He  works  hard,  reads  much,  and 

Prince  of  Wales,  I  confine  myself  to  what  \^  very  set  in  his  own  opinions.     He  knows 

IS  a  public  record.    The  King  has  been  reared  that  most  of  the  people  who  swagger  on  the 

in  the  hrst  flush  of  the  rise  of  colonial  im-  f„retop  of  the  state  have  never  seen  nine- 

pcrialism.    As  he  and  his  brother  told  us  in  tenths  of  the  empire  which  they  attempt  to 

their  journals  during  the  cruise  of  the  Bac  rule.   He  is  not  swell-headed,  but  he  is  impul- 

chante,  their  lads   hearts  vibrated  in  passion-  ^ive,  somewhat  self-opinionated,  and  rather 

ate  sympathy  in  the  sonorous  verse  of  1  enny-  brusque  in  his  mode  of  speech,  and  it  is  not 

son  when  he  repudiated  with  scorn  the  notion  very  difficult  to  foresee  that  there  will  be 

that  Britain  was  a  sinking  land,  "some  third-  considerable    risk   of  considerable   smashing 

rate  isle  half  lost  among  her  seas.      His  mind  ^f  the  constitutional  crockery  unless  George 

ever  dwells  upon  the  Fifth  learns  betimes  that  a  king  has  to 

Our    ocean-empire    with    her   boundless    homes,  „,,^   _    „„„^j   „^^^    u-     i-  ^       1?..-^  ««j   --«, 

For  ever  broadening  I'UKland  and  her  throne  »  "^  ^   ^?'^'^.  ^P^"    his  lips.      Free  and  easy 

In  one  vast  Orient.  declarations  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  set 

of  party  political  questions  are  out  of  place 
in  the  mouth  of  a  king. 


MOST  WIDELY  TRAVLLEI)  OF  SOVKRKIGXS 


THOROUGHLY    DOMESTICATED 


When  the  King  speaks  of  these  things  he 
speaks  of  what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 

and  touched  with  his  own  hands.     He  is  the  His  Majesty  is  one  of  the  most  abstemious 

most  widely  traveled  sovereign  in  the  world,  of  men.    That  may  not  be  regarded  by  some 

And  whenever  he  has  come  back  from  his  as  a  merit  in  the  King.     Englishmen  rather 

journeyings  among  our  kinsfolk  overseas,  he  like  a  man  who  can  enjoy  a  good  square  meal 

has  brought  home  deep  and  ever  deeper  im-  without  fearing  any  penalties  in  the  shape 

pressions  of  their  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  of  of  indigestion.    And  from  of  old  our  people, 

attachment  to  the  old  country.     And  as  he  before   teetotalism   grew,   rather  despised   a 

told  us  at  the  Guildhall  m  1901,  "  with  this  man  who  could  not  take  his  liquor  like  a 

loyalty  were  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  gentleman.     But  the  King  can  do  neither. 

consciousness  of  strength  of  a  true  and  living  He  is  no  valiant  trencherman,  as  his  father 

membership  in  the  empire  and  of  the  power  was;  neither  can  his  constitution  allow  him 

and  readiness  to  share  the  burden  and  respon-  to  indulge  in  strong  drink.     I  have  neither 

sibility    of    that    membership."      He    is    not  dined  nor  lunched  at  his  table,  but  thosorfio 

ashamed  of  it.     On  the  contrary,  he  excels  have  declare  that  they  never  saw  a  man  so 

in  it.     And  being  a  navy  man  to  his  finger-  sparing  in  his  liquor.     Half  a  glass  of  light 

tips  he  knows  that  the  British  Empire  floats  wine  is  often  all  that  he  dare  take.    This  is 

upon  the  British  fleet,  and  if  the  new  King  not  from  principle  but  from  necessity.    The 

be  not  a  two-keels-to-one  man  I  should  be  King  has  got  a  good  conscience  but  a  bad 

very  much  mistaken.  stomach,    and    the   slightest    indiscretion    in 

He  is  a  keen  observer,  a  voluminous  writer,  either  food  or  drink  carries  with  it  a  severe 
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penalty.  For  two  years  past  he  has  forsworn 
all  alcohol  and  confines  his  drinking  to  that 
very  innocent  beverage  known  as  ginger  ale. 

The  fact  is  that  King  George  approxi- 
mates much  more  to  the  ethical  ideal  of  the 
English  middle  classes  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  held  sway  in  England  since  the  days 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  resembles  the 
Czar  of  Russia, — his  favorite  cousin, — in 
being  passionately  domesticated.  He  is  a 
model  phe  de  fam'ilU.  He  dislikes  fuss  and 
feathers  and  ceremonial  and  all  the  flim-flam 
of  courts  in  which  the  soul  of  King  Edward 
delighted.  He  has  got  a  good  wife,  and  he 
knows  it.  He  is  simply  devoted  to  his  chil- 
dren. His  one  delight  is  to  get  home  and 
spend  a  quiet  evening  with  his  wife  and 
weans.  He  hates  dining  out.  He  does  not 
play  much  at  cards,  and  never  for  money. 
He  hates  corruption,  and  rumor  credits  hitp 
with  cherishing  designs  against  the  innu- 
merable takers  of  commission  who  batten  on 
the  tradesmen  who  supply  hi*  palace,  which 
if  carried  out  will  raise  old  Harry  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  He  is  a  studious  man,  reading 
newspapers  and  Blue  Books  with  avidity. 
He  owns  no  racehorses.  He  plays  well  at 
golf,  and  when  he  goes  out  shooting  his  hand 
is  steady  and  his  aim  is  true.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  second  best  shot  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon  being  the  first.  To  be  in 
bed  at  half-past  ten  and  to  be  up  and  about  at 
half-past  six  has  been  his  ambition  as  fi 
prince,  for  habits  of  early  rising  inculcated 
in  the  navy  are  apt  to  be  present  in  later  life. 

Of  many  other  sides  of  the  cha/actcr  of 
our  new  sovereign  I  have  not  left  myself 
space  to  speak.  I  have  said  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  whatever  George  V.  may  be  oo  the 
throne,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  cipher.  He 
will  be  no  rut  faineant,  but  he  will  be  a  king, 
aye,  every  inch  a  king.  He  is  no  mere  youth. 
He  is  forty-four,  in  the  very  prime  and  hey- 
day of  life.  He  has  spent  many  years  in 
familiarizing  himself  with  tl*  problems  of 
government  in  everj'  part  of  the  empire.  He 
succeeds  to  the  throne  when  all  parties  rfcog- 
nize  the  need  of  the  exercise  of  the  influence 
of  a  royal  peacemaker  in  order  to  avert  any 
nccesaity  for  the  use  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  not  alone  in  recognizing  that 
the  'influence  of  the  monarch  has  increased 
and  is  certain  to  increase.  The  King  is  am- 
bitious, and  he  has  a  high  sense  of  his  dut>- 
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to  the- nation  and  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  new 
hand  at  the  helm  will  steer  the  ship  of  state 
through  the  gathering  storms.  But,  as  Arch- 
bishop Tait  reminded  the  lad  on  his  con- 
firmation, "a  perfectly  level  plain  calls  for 
little  engineering;  a  sunny  voyage  through 
a  summer  sea  does  not  test  the  mettle  of  a 
sailor's  seamanship,  or  lay  up  for  him  a 
store  of  useful,  experience." 

The  King  need  not  fear  hut  that  he  will 
have  plenty  oi  opportunities  to  call  for  his 
engineering,  and  for  tests  of  the  mettle  of 
his  seamanship. 

I  h^ve  not  more  than  a  line  in  which  to 
say,'  perhaps!  the  most  important  thing  in 
this  article,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
nation  in  this  crisis  that  our  new  King  has 
a  good  wife,  whose  tact  and  judgment  and 
inborn  instinct  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  every  hour  of  need.  The  Queen,  better 
known  as  Princess  May,  is  the  first  English 
Queen  we  have  had  for  centuries  ivho  is  an 
English  woman.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  which 
is  of  happiest  augury  for  the  new   reign. 


IL— EDWARD  VII.  AS  MAN  AND  KING 

**  IJ  ARK,  do  you  not  hear  it?  "  round.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  many  were 
"  Hear  what?  "  "  The  tolling  of  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  then  Prince  of  Wales 
the  passing  bell !  "  I  opened  my  window  would  comport  himself  on  the  throne,  Lord 
and  listened.  It  was  past  midnight.  The  Knollys,  who  knew  him  more  intimately 
night  was  clear  and  a  great  hush  overhung  than  all  other  men,  told  me  "  You  will  see 
the  city.  Presently  the  silence  was  broken  that  when  he  succeeds  to  the  throne  he  will 
by  the  rush  of  motor  cars,  driving  eastward  make  a  good  king."  Many  doubted.  But 
past  the  shadow  of  the  gray  towers  of  St.  not  even  Lord  Knollys  ventured  to  hope  that 
John's,  Westminster.  The  watchers  at  the  Kind  Edward's  reign  would  close  amid  such 
Palace  were  returning  home  from  the  last  world-wide  tributes  of  universal  admiration 
vigil.  The  noise  of  the  motors  drowned  for  and  esteem.  As  a  constitutional  monarch  his 
a  moment  all  other  sounds.  The  clock  over-  conduct  has  been  beyond  reproach.  He  has 
head  chimed  the  half  hour.  Then  far  away  worked  with  both  parties  and  has  won  the 
from  the  eastward,  swinging  low  and  bode-  confidence  of  all  his  advisers.  If  he  was  not 
ful  like  a  great  sob,  the  wind  brought  across  quite  so  insistent  as  his  royal  mother  in  coun- 
the  city,  again  and  yet  again,  in  sad  succes-  seling  her  counselors  he  was  never  unmindful 
sion,  the  dull  insistent  note  of  the  bell  of  St.  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  monarchy  can  re- 
Paul's,  that  metallic  tongue  of  the  Angel  of  gain  in  influence  what  it  has  lost  in  authority. 
Death  set  apart  from  generation  to  genera-  A  monarch  who  had  won  universal  praise  by 
tion  to  proclaim  the  death  of  kings.  acting  as  a  peacemaker  abroad  could  not  be. 
All  was  over.  The  King  was  dead !  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  w^as  by  no  means  in- 
Only  nine  years  ago  the  same  bell,  an-  sensible  of  his  duty  to  act  as  a  peacemaker 
nouncing  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  her-  at  home.  That  he  should  have  been  snatched 
aided  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  sovereign  away  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict  which  we  all 
who,  less  than  half  a  mile  away  had  been  so  looked  fondly  to  him  to  compose  is  a  national 
suddenly  summoned  from  this  world  of  calamity,  unless  indeed  the  still,  cold  lips  of 
shadows  into  the  reality  beyond.  Only  nine  Death  should  plead  still  more  eloquently 
years,  nine  crowded  years  of  life  that  never  than  the  King  could  ever  have  done  in  life 
seemed  to  lose  its  zest,  and  now  the  end.  against  the  madness  of  extremes  and  the 
Yet  perhaps  he  was  happy  even  in  the  sacrifice  of  national  interests  to  party  tri- 
moment  of  his  passing.  For  he  has  at  least  umph.  It  may  be  so ;  it  will  be  so, — 
been  taken  away  from  the  trouble  to  come  in  If  our  slowly  grown 
this  year  of  crisis  and  of  storm.  What  a  And  crowned  republic's  crowning  common  sense, 
mockery  it  seems  to-day  to  read  all  specula-  That  saved  her  many  times,  fail  not. 
tions  as  to  "  The  Opportunity  of  the  King  ** ;  If  so,  King  Edward  may  have  left  us  a 
and  yet  what  pathos  lies  in  the  loyal  aflec-  legacy  in  his  death  greater  than  all  the  bene- 
tionate  confidence  all  his  subjects  reposed  in  factions  of  his  life. 

him,  and  with  what  wistful  thoughts  they  Yes,    his    benefactions    have    been    great 

turned  to  him  as  to  a  father  who  would  do  and   manifold.     It  has  been   the  crowning 

his  best  to  compose  the  troubles  of  the  family,  glory  of  King  Edward  to  demonstrate  to  the 

And  all  this  fierce  polemic  over  the  prcroga-  world   that   the   most   constitutional   of   all 

tive  of  the  King!     Another  monarch   has  monarchs  can  yet  be  the  most  useful  of  all 

exerted  a  still  more  supreme  prerogative,  and  diplomatists.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

all   voic^   are   hushed    in    the   presence    of  the    full    development    of    his    peacemaking 

Death.  activity  was  marred  by  the  unfortunate  dif- 

King  Edward  was  the  first  good  king  we  ferences,     purely     personal     and     domestic, 

have  had  since  William  of  Orange.    George  which  for  some  years  divided  him  from  the 

the  Third  was  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  king.  Kaiser,  the  King  has  done  astonishingly  well 

The  others  were  neither  good  men  nor  good  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of  a  series 

kings.     It  is  now  nine  years  since  Edward  of  ententes  all  round  which  was  approved  by 

ascended  the  throne,  and  during  these  nine  all     his    ministers    without     distinction    of 

years  he  has  never  made  a  mistake.     He  has  parties. 

not  merely  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  It  was  once  said   by  a  shrewd  observer 

of  His   friends,   he   has   exceeded    them    all  that,  while  Edward  VII.  was  a  king  among 
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statesmen  at  home,  when  he  was  abroad  he  ply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  which  Yiymn  had 

traveled  as  a  statesman  among  kings.    It  was  helped  him  most  as  follows:    "The  Prince 

a  happy  phrase  which  expressed,  not  inaptly,  of  Wales  directs  me  to  mention  that  among 

the  difference  between  the  role  of  the  King  serious  hymns  he  thinks  there  is  none  more 

within  and  without  the  empire.    He  was  ever  touching  nor  one  that  goes  more  truly  to  the 

a  constitutional  king,  holding  himself  severe-  heart  than  No.  7  on  your  list,^ — *  Nearer,  My 

ly  aloof  from  the  clash  of  faction  and  the  God,  to  Thee.*  "    That  was  written  in  1895. 

strife  of  parties.     But  abroad   he  was  not  The   last   stanza  of   that  hymn   of   devout 

limited  In  his  activities  by  the  necessity  of  aspiration  after  closer  communion  with  the 

avoiding  party  politics ;   he  was  the   repre-  infinite  and  all  loving  heart  of  God,  alttiough 

sentative  of  the  nation  over  which  he  ruled,  it  may  seem  somewhat  incongruous  to  those 

and  he  was  addressed  as  such  by  all  those  who  knew  only  the  outside  of  the  King's 

with  whom  he  spoke.    In  a  very  short  space  character,  is  as  follows: 

of  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  diplo-  •      .  . 

matist  that  was  as  unique  as  it  was  unprece-  r^    ^^  ^^X^     wing, 

v^lcavinfiT  tne   skrv 
dented.    He  became  almost  a  king  of  miracle,  g^n^  n^oon^  ^^  star's  forgot, 

who  wielded  a  magic  scepter,  which  enabled  Upward  I  fly. 

him  to  achieve  results  in  foreign  policy  which  Still,  still  my  song  shall  be, 

would  have  been  impossible  to  any  one  else.  Nearer,  "ly  God.  to  Thee, 

T-u  u     1        1  u-  -.u     r--     /•       s.        J  Nearer  to  Thee! 

1  hose  who  loved  him  on  the  Continent,  and 

he  was  almost  as  popular  in  France  as  in  "  There  is  none  more  touching,  nor  one 
his  own  country,  magnified  his  successes  from  that  goes  more  truly  to  the  heart!  " 
sheer  liking,  but  they  were  magnified  still  Of  the  King's  personal  character  much  has 
more  by  those  who  feared  him.  There  were  been  said, — some  of  which  perhaps  mig^t 
many  men  in  Germany  who  really  believed  have  been  left  unsaid.  But  not  even  the 
that  King  Edward  was  a  kind  of  black  worst  of  his  few  detractors  have  denied  him 
magician  who  spent  all  his  time  in  Windsor  an  almost  excessive  kindliness  of  disposition. 
Castle  in  casting  malignant  spells  which  It  was  indeed  one  of  his  faults;  he  was  too 
would  encircle  the  Fatherland  in  an  iron  good-hearted.  In  this  he  somewhat  re- 
band!  He  was  probably  playing  bridge.  sembled  Charles  the  Second,  who  on  his 
Edward  VII.  was  a  personality  more  death-bed  did  not  forget  to  beg  that  those 
popular  with  the  masses  than  any  sovereign  who  came  after  him  would  not  let  "pretty 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  people  Nelly  starve."  There  was  a  fine  chivalry 
revered  his  mother  more.  But  she  was  more  about  the  man,  and  a  rare  constancy  of  affiec- 
of  a  tutelary  deity  than  a  creature  of  flesh  tion  towards  a  few  which  contrasted  very 
and*  blood.  She  sympathized  with  the  sor-  markedly  with  the  variability  of  his  mood  in 
rows  and  losses  of  her  subjects  as  a  kind  of  relation  to  others.  He  was,  as  the  man  in 
Mater  Dolorosa.  Her  son  was  cast  in  an  the  street  says,  emphatically  a  good  sports- 
altogether  different  mold.  He  was  a  man  man,  so  good  that  he  faced  one  of  the  few 
among  men,  genial,  extremely  kind-hearted,  scandals  of  his  life  by  insisting  upon  ex- 
shrewd,  tactful,  fond  of  sport,  and  with  a  posing  a  fellow  guest  at  Tranby  Croft  who 
keen  zest  for  all  the  common  pleasures  in  had  been  caught  cheating  at  cards.  But  that 
which  common  men  find  a  common  ground  which  endeared  him  to  the  great  masses  of 
of  sympathy.  If  he  allowed  this  joie  de  vivre  men  has  always  been  his  vitality,  the  keen 
to  carry  him  further  in  some  directions  than  zest  he  took  in  the  occurrences,  of  every  day. 
was  right,  these  errors  were  hidden  from  the  If  he  did  not  exactly  rejoice  evermore  in  the 
eyes  of  the  'multitude  by  a  scrupulous  regard  sense  of  the  apostolic  precept,  he  was  never 
for  the  conventions,  both  social  and  ecclesi-  moody,  never  a  grumbler,  never  a  shiifar. 
astical.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this,  He  enjoyed  all  the  things  of  this  world« 
nor  cant.  The  King  is  reported  to  have  pressed  life's  brimming  beaker  to  his  lipt|  and 
asked  eagerly  within  six  hours  of  his  passing  unlike  many  he  did  not  drain  it  diy.  Nor 
over;  whether  his  horse  "  Witch  of  the  Air,"  had  its  generous  contents  ever  lost  their  savor 
out  of  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  had  won  the  for  him.  He  was  nearly  three-score  yean 
two-year-old  plate  at  Kempton,  and  to  have  and  ten  but  in  some  things  he  had  the  heart 
expressed  all  a  schoolboy's  delight  on  hearing  of  a  schoolboy  beneath  the  armor  of  die 
of  his  success.  He  certainly  was  not  a  plaster  shrewd  and  somewhat  C3mical  man  of  the 
saint,  nor  an  austere  ascetic,  but  he  was  the  world, 
same  man  who  directed  Lord  Knollys  to  re-       Saturday,  May  7i  iQIO.  ., 
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XTANKING,  the  old  capital  city  of  the  construction  of  each  individual  building,  and 
Chinese  Ming  dynasty,  on  the  Yangtsze  on  its  suitable  position  as  related  to  the  gen- 
River,  is  this  summer  inviting  the  na-  eral  scheme  of  the  exposition.  Ample  pleas- 
tions  to  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  Chi-  ure  grounds  are  found  outside  the  exhibition 
ncse  world  s  fair.  The  exposition  is  to  open  proper,  and  there  is  a  race-course  having  a 
on  June  i  and  remain  open  for  six  months,  circuit  of  one  mile. 
This  first  "White  Gly  "  in  China  will  be  The  exhibits  co 
a  creditable  imita- 
tion, though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  the 
well-known  exposi- 
tions of  Europe  and 
America.  Nanking 
has  a  larger  inclosed 
area  than  even  Pe- 
king, the  walled  cir- 
cumference being 
twenty- five  miles. 

The  exposition 
will  occupy  a  space 
of  500  by  400  yards, 
and  will  be  situated 
about  half  way  be- 
tween the  outer  wall 
and  the  center  of  the 
city,  near  the  San- 
patlo  station  of  the 
Nanking  City  Rail- 
road. The  entire 
enterprise  has  been 
generously  con- 
ceived on  modern 
lines,  both  in  re- 
g  a  r  d  to  architec- 
tural design  and 
landscape  features. 
The  grounds  have 
been  judiciously  laid  out, 
and  with  due  considi 
effect 


the  widest  possible 
range,  and  include 
all  ktnJs  of  Chinese 
and  foreign  prod- 
ucts, manufactutes, 
and  machinery,  to- 
gether with  a  lat^ 
variety  of  exhibits 
relating  to  educa- 
tion, the  liberal  arts, 
and  the  various  phil- 
anthropic and  mis- 
sionary enterprises 
in  China. 

The  main  en- 
trance to  the  exposi- 
tion, with  its  orna- 
mental arch  of  char- 
acteristic Chinese 
design,  is  ttanked  on 
either  side  by  the 
educational  and  in- 
dustrial arts  build- 
ings. A  short  dis- 
tance from  this  is  a 
clock  tower  of  brick, 
for  observation  pur- 
poses. Nearby  is 
also  a  large  public 
assembly  hall,  in 
which  there  will  be 
vith  broad  roads  lectures  throughout  the  period  of  the  exposi- 
n  for  the  scenic  tion,  on  topics  of  current  interest,  by  Chi- 
be  obtained  by  leaving  some  of  nese  scholars,  as  well  as  by  foreigners.  The 
the  natural  growth,  especially  the  bamboo  Administration  Building  is  not  far  from  the 
groves,  as  a  background  for  the  buildings,  entrance,  as  is  also  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, 
The  well-known  landscape  features  of  mod-  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
ern  Western  expositions  have  been  copied,    entire  exposition. 

with  their  attractive  lawns,  flower  beds,  and  There  arc  also  the  usual  buildings  devoted 
paths,  while  numerous  unsightly  ponds  of  to  agriculture,  foreign  exhibits,  machinery, 
malarial  proclivities  have  been  converted  into  transportation,  fisheries,  industrial  arts,  etc. 
omamental  lagoons.  With  a  single  excep-  Fifteen  of  the  Chinese  provinces  have  erected 
tion,  the  chief  buildings  are  of  one  story,  and  pavilions  at  the  expcraition.  Previously  to 
on  ihis  account  have  not  furnished  the  scope  the  opening  of  the  exposition  a,  number  of 
for  architectural  display  to  be  secured  in  small  exhibits,  before  being  taken  to  Nan- 
larger  structures  of  this  character;  but  no  lit-  king,  were  displayed  in  various  cities,  for  the 
tie  pains  have  been  spent  on  the  design  and   purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  exposition. 


company   wllh   Mr,   N'.   C.   IIuanK.   the 

landsrniH?    fnirUener    t>t    the    talc,    has    visited    and 
!ludleil  H  iiiimber  tt  Ainerlcnn  expoalllons) 
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pies  oi  the  East  and  the  West,  to  the  mutml 
appreciation  of  the  best  qualities  of  each. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  Department  at 
Wa^ington  received  during  the  month  of 
^fay  disquieting  rumors  of  an  anti-foreien 
and  anti-dj^iastic  nature.  Such  fedtng  of 
this  kind  as  exists  is  attributed  to  a  Actional 
movement  of  the  Boxer  type,  and  is  not 
shared  by  the  Chinese  at  Nanking  in  genertl. 
The  consular  representatives  of  the  fbreifrn 
governments  promptly  called  on  the  ViceToy 
of  the  province  to  take  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  anti-foreign  sentiment,  and  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Calhoun,  suggested 
the  sending  of  a  warship  to  Nanking.  With 
the  opening  of  the  exposition  on  the  fint  of 
June,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
cHABACTEHiBTic  CHINESE  nothing  to  maF  a  spirit  of  complete  cordiality 
^!V^.t^  ■^t..^™  ,  ,i„  between  all  classes  of  Chinese  citicem  and 
KiposHion>  foreigners  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Shanghai  and  Nanking  Raflway  has 

made  special  arraoRements  for  transporting 

visitors  to  the  exposition,  and  the  trip  on  this 

excellently  managed  road, — which  is  one  of 

best   railways   east  of    Sucz,-^will   add 


Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  e 
tertaining  visitors,  there  being  also  a  "  forei| 
restaurant,"  while  on  the  road  leading  fro 
the  city  to  the  exposition  grounds  are  two 

large  hotels  for  foreign  visitors.     In  addition     not   a  little  to  the   pleasure  of   a  visit   to 
to  the  assembly  hall,  already  mentioned,  a    Nanking. 


large  provincial  assembly  hall,  outside  the  ex- 
hibition inclosure,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
S8o,cxx).  is  to  be  used  for  educational  meet- 
ings and  lectures.     To  give  the  exposition 


The   incentive    for   the 
from  Tu  Fang,  the  progressive  Viceroy,  the 
province  in  which  Nanking  is  located,  who, 

ith  Yuan  Shih  Ki  and  Tang  Shao  "Yl,  have 


the  last  touch  of  Western  completeness  there  been  retired  by  the  Peking  authorities  for  the 
«ill  be  the  inevitable  "  Midway,"  where  the  present.  The  buildings  were  de»gned  hy 
professional  amusement  caterers  will  hold  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Dallas,  while  the  land- 
forth,  with  the  music  and  the  glamour  of  a  scape  features  arc  the  work  of  Mr.  N.  C 
variety  of  allurinir  "  shows."  Huang,  who  in  company  with  the  Dinctor- 

Fortunately  there  exists  in  Nanking  itself  General  of  the  Nanking  Exposition,  Mr.  H. 
a  very  friendly  feeling  not  only  between  the  E.  Chin  Che,  has  visited  a  number  of  Ameri- 
officials  and  missionaries  but  between  Chi-  can  expositions, 
nese  and  foreigners  in 
general.  For  the  further 
development  of  this  desir- 
able spirit  a  "  Christian 
Committee "  of  leading 
missionaries  has  been 
formed  to  supervise  the 
medical  and  philanthropic 
exhibits.  This  committee 
will  also  have  charge  of 
social  rooms,  tea  rooms, 
and  similar  places  of  en- 
tertainment for  foreign 
guests  and  native  Chris- 
tians. These  social  cen- 
ters are  expected  to  have 
a  favorable  influence  in 
promoting  harmonio\is  re- 
lations between  the  peo- 
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THE   FINE    ARTS    BUILDCNG 
(One  of  the  principal  •troetora  of  th* 
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CHINA'S  FIRST  WORLD'S  FAIR 


THE   AGRICULTURAL   BUILDlNa    WITH   tTS   ATTRACTIVE   LOGGIA   AND   CORNER    PAGODAS 


A  delegation  of  some  fifty  American  mer- 
chants from  the  Pacific  Coast  \iill  visit  the 
exposition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chinese 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  and 
other  Chinese  coast  cities.  This  party  plans 
to  sail  on  the  Korea  from  San  Francisco 
August  23.  Tourists  will  also  visit  the  ex- 
position in  great  numbers,  as  the  trip  from 
Shanghai  can  be  made  in  seven  hours  by 
train,  or  in  a  comfortable  journey  of  twenty- 
four  hours  by  river  steamer. 

INTERNATIONAL   ASPECTS 

It  would  be  ditficult  to  estimate  fully  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  Nanking  exposition 
in  its  international  aspects.  Relations  at  pres- 
ent between  Chinese  and  foreigners  are  not 


as  harmonious  as  they  might  be,  owing  to  the 
"  Sovereign  Rights "  recovery  movement, 
and  the  birth  of  the  nationalistic  spirit, 
especially  among  the  student  class.  But  only 
the  superficial  observer  will  lay  much  stress 
on  these  transitory  phases.  The  education  of 
hundreds  of  Chinese  students  in  America  and 
Europe,  with  their  constanrly  increasing 
numbers,  and  such  significant  enterprises  as 
this  Nanking  exposition,  are  more  vitally  re- 
lated to  permanent  things.  They  arc  among 
the  real  factors  in  the  healthy  development 
of  international  relations,  and  are  a  promise 
of  a  mutual  understanding  and  a  cordial  co- 
operation between  China  and  the  Western 
nations  that  will  result  in  suhstantial  advan- 
tage to  both. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 
{Id  qrbleb  are  localcd  tbe  ezecutlTP  olllces  of  the  Eipoaltlon) 


WARD,  THE  AMERICAN  SCULPTORS 


BY   r-lRNEST    KNAUFFT 


I  F  the  late  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  was  not  a  man 
of  great  originality,  if  he  never  marched 
in  the  van  of  modern  ideas,  he  was  at  least  in 
touch  with  them,  and  he  availed  himself 
more  than  once  of  the  opportunities  of  many 
new  phases  of  art  activity  that  had  received 
European  indorsement  in  recent  years. 

The  "  Beecher "  (1891)  monument,  in 
Brooklyn,  was  an  example  of  his  adaptabil- 
ity. The  site  chosen  was  a  splendid  one, — 
a  small  park  in  front  of  Borough  Hall, — and 
he  saw  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
decorative  group.  So  in  addition  to  placing 
a  portrait  statue  of  Beecher  upon  a  pedestal, 
he  did  what  many  French  sculptors  have 
done  of  recent  years,  he  placed  soriie  life- 
sized  bronze  figures  against  the  granite  base. 
On  one  side  a  negro  woman  reaches  up  and 
places  a  wreath  or  branch  at  the  orator's 
feet,  as  does  a  little  girl  on  the  other  side, 
and  seated  beside  her  is  a  little  boy.  That 
these  figures  are  too  realistic  and  not  quite 
yielding  enough  in  their  poses  will,  we  think, 
not  be  denied,  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  monument  Is  certainly  rendered  more 
picturestiue  by  their  presence  than  it  would 
have  been  were  it  just  a  single  figure. 


In  his  "  Garfield  "  (1887)  mtmunxnt,  in 
Washington,  he  also  used  emblcmktic  fi^ 
ures  on  the  pedestal.  Indeed,  in  tbcM  fig- 
ures of  the  "  Warrior,"  the  "  Statemum," 
and  the  "  Student "  Ward  gave  evidoKe  of 
a  scholarly  judgment  as  regards  proper  ad- 
justment of  masses  and  an  ability  to  modd 
the  human  form  that  is  not  always  found 
in  his  other  works. 

Another  case  in  which  Ward  showed  lui 
willingness  to  vie  with  the  younger  men  10 
their  attempting  new  things  (for  this  ooui^ 
try) , — even  to  the  extent  of  competing  wiA 
the  very  greatest  achievement  of  Gnek 
art, — Vfas  his  undertaking  of  tbe  Urge 
"  Pediment  of  the  Stock  Exchanse,"  New 
York.  This  was  a  forcible  piece  of  wo^ 
though  the  efFect  of  it  to-day  in  its  wiled 
condition,  as  seen  from  the  narrow  street 
below,  is  not  an  imposing  one. 

Ward's  "  General  Thomas  "  ts  diou^ 
by  many  to  be  his  best  work.  Saint>Gtildenc 
is  reported  as  so  estimating  it.  It  is  t  dtgai- 
fied  figure  of  a  soldier  on  horsebadc,  md 
makes  a  striking  silhouette  against  the  ^7. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Ward  had  under 
completion  a  statue  of  "  General  Hancsc^  ** 
that  is  being  finished  by  Edward  C,  Potter, 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  moddihE 
of  the  horse, — a  fine,  stalwart  animal, — that 
gives  the  statue  the  massivcness  of  Veno- 
chin's  famous  equestrian  statue  of  "  General 
Colieont  "  in  Venice. 

John  Quincy  Adams  Ward,  who  died  in 
New  York  on  May  i,  was  bdrn  in  Urbana, 
Ohio,  in  1830.  He  had  long  been  rejarded 
as  the  dean  of  American  sculptors,  altbou^ 
Thomas  Ball,  an  artist  of  equal  ability,  who 
is  still  living  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was  bom 
in  1819.  But  Ball  has  not  pursued  his  pro- 
fession of  recent  years,  while  Ward 
active  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  death. 

The  monumenul  statue  was  looked  upuA 
as  the  highest  achievement;  of  the  sculptt* 
when  young  Ward,  at  the' age  of  ninet« 
entered  the  studio  of  Heiiiy  Kirke  Bra 
in  Brooklyn, 

Lorado  Taft,  in  his  "  History  of  Ameiv-1 
can  Sculpture,"  tells  us  that  Ward  remained  | 
with  Mr.  Brown  nearly  seven  years,  axsist^ 
ing  him  in  every  part  of  the  i 
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kneading  clay  to  building  up  frames  for 
heroic  statues.  Thus  he  learned  modeling, 
casting,  pointing,  marble  carving,  and  the 
casting  of  bronze.  He  haj  a  hand  in  every- 
thing that  was  done,  and  more  than  a  hand 
in  the  final  product  of  that  period,  the  great 
equestrian  "Washington"  (by  Brown)  of 
Union  Square,  the  second  equestrian  statue 
modeled  in  this  country. 

"It  was  during  the  later  years  of  this  ap- 
prenticeship that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his 


'  Indian  Hunter,'  which  he  modeled  first  as 
a  statuette  in  1857.  It  was  not  until  1864 
that  he  executed  it  in  large  size,  after  a  long 
trip  among  the  Indians  of  the  West  and 
Northwest." 

nain  long  with  Brown, 
L  studio  for  himself  and 
instructions  in  his  art. 
Europe,  as  have  most  of 
America's  famous  sculptors. 

Many  of  his  statues  are   in   New  Yorfc. 


Ward  did 
but  soon  set  up  in 
received  no  furthi 
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Four  are  in  Central  Park, — "The  Indian  stands  the  "  Conkling."  Half  a  dozen  nooie 
Hunter"  (1864),  "Shakespeare"  (1870),  of  his  portrait  statues  are  scattered  about  the 
"The  Seventh  Regiment  Soldier,"  and  city.  In  Washingiton  are  his  "General 
■■The  PilErim"  (1885).  In  Wall  Street  Thomas"  (1878),  "Lincoln,"  and  "Gar- 
is  the  "Washington,"  and  less  than  a  block  field"  (1887).  In  Gettysburg  is  hit  "  Gen- 
away  in  Nassau  street  is  the  '■  Pediment  of  eral  Reynolds,"  in  Spartansburg  "  Ge^ral 
the  Stock  Exchange."  In  Park  Row,  in  front  Morgan,"  in  Hartford  "  General  Futaim/' 
of  the  Tribune  Building,  is  the  "  Gree-  in  Burlington,  Vl-,  "Lafayette"  ('iSt^'}, 
ley"  (1890),  and  in  Madison  Square  Park  and  in  Brooklyn  "  Beecher  "  (1891}.     i' 


THE   CARNEGIE   INSTITUTE'S  ART; 
EXHIBITION  ] 


npHE  fourteenth  annual  Internationa!  art 
-*■  exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburg,  which  will  remain 
open  until  July  1,  has  been  characterized  as 
the  best  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  ever 
held  in  America. 

The  foreign  paintings  shown  are  '.-ontrib- 
utedfrom  artists  from  almost  every  couniry    HJbeVili 
in    Europe,    as  well    as  Australia,   and    the 


American  paintings  come  from  many  dlfle^ 
ent  sections  of  our  country. 

The  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  fbUows; 

Medal  for  the  first  class  (gold),  carrmM;  Witt 

it  an  award  of  $1500,  10  William  Orpei^VlLoif- 

(ion,  England,  for  his  "  Portrait  of  the  Aniit" 

Mr.  Orpen  is  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 

[  Arts.  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 

'ibemian   Academy  of  Arts,  Dublin. 

Medal  for  the  second  class   (silver),  caririuf 

with  it  an  award  of  f  looa^ 

10  Karl  Anderson,  of  New 

York,    for    his    "'  Idlers: 

August."     Mr.    Anderson 

was    born    at    Oxforil 

Ohio. 

Medal  of  the  third  clasi 
(bronze),  carrying  with  *- 
an  award  of  %f/aa,  to  I^ 
ward  F.  Rook,  for  -i^ 
"laurel."  Mr.  Rook'wai 
bom  in  New  York.  He 
won  the  Tempta  gold 
medal  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  i8g8;  bronze  medal 
at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo,  igoi,  and 
two  silver  medals  at  the 
University  Exposition,  SL 
Louis,  1904. 

Honorable  mention  was 
given  to: 

Joseph  Oppenheim,  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  for  his 
"Chinese  Porcelains.^ 
Charles  Morris  Yomif, 
Jenkintown,  Pa^  "Fanrt- 
house  in  Winter."  Danfd 
Garber,  Lumberrille,  ftL, 
"  Hills  of  Byram."  I^OVM 
Belts.  Chicago,  111,  "Ap- 
ple Blossoms."     .  ■ 

The  jury  of  awanj  is: ' 
John  W.  Bealty,  pre«- 
dent;  William  H.  Oiase, 
New  York;  Charles  ■  R 
Davis,  Mystk,  Conn.; 
Childe    Haasam.    N«v 
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"THE   CHASE."   BY   E.   A.   HORNEU    ENCIAND 


York:  W.  L.  Utlirop,  New  IIopi^.  P;i.;  Hciu 
iCiifiiK-  Lc  Sidancr.  I'liris.  Franci- :  AIIiiti  Nuu 
luivs,  Amsii-rdain,  HciUaud  ;  Leonard  OchUiKir 
r.U  CoU.  Gmn.;  F.ilw;ir<[  W.  Httllldil.  Cww 
UriilRi-.  Pa,:  W.  KImer.  Scliollclil.  Pliila.ltlpliia 
•  "■      ■      ".  VVnodlnirv,  Bosliin. 


ami  Charlts  II. 
llie  jui 


1  international  oni;,  elected 
year's  exhibitors. 

Tliere  is  no  academic  hoard  back  of  the 
exhibition,  wliosc  memlKT*  are  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  iif  nail  space,  irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  tlicir  paintings.  There  is  no 
sectionalism.  An  artist  senilinp  a  painting 
from  a  little  village  in  the  Far  West  stands 
as  flood  a  chance  of  having  it  acceptetl  as  diies 
an  artist  livinR  in  Paris  or  New  York.  Kvery 
picture  shown  is  shown  upon  its  merits. 
There  is  no  favoritism  at  l*itt>burjr, 

John  W.  Beatty  directs  the  Institute  solely 
with  a  view  to  kecpinu  up  the  standard  of  the 
annual  exhibitions,  and  m.iking  them  repre- 
sentative of  the  world's  best  art  to-day. 

The  effort  is  to  stimulate  both  American 
and  foreign  anists  to  the  highest  level  of  ac- 
tion.   They  feel  their  work  will  be  compared 
with  the  best  work  from  every  c(juntry,  and    hence  they  strive  to  do  their  best,  and  the 
th^  wish  to  hold  their  own  with  such  work ;    result  makes  a  striking  exhibition. 


LUCIEN  smoK 
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■FEBRUARY   SUNSHINE'    BY   STANHOPE   A.   FORBES,    ENGLAND 


The  public  are  the  gainers  from  thi 
of  affairs.     Their  taste  is  cultivated  by  at-    above  othi 
tending    the    yearly   exhibitions.      They    are    of  the 
given  a  standard  by  which  they  can  measure 
other  exhibitions.    It  is,  indeed,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  standard  more  than  for 
anything  else  that  the  Carnepie  Institute  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  American  public. 

The  illustrations  we  publish   (selected  at 
random  from  available  photographs,  and  not 


ith  any  estimate  of  their  superior  merit 
contributions),  will  ^ive  an  idea 
d  character  of  the  three  hundred 
and  four  paintings  shown.  We  see  that  land- 
scapes, ideal  figure  subjects,  genres  and  por- 
traits are  contributed,  and  that  they  are 
painted  in  the  broad  manner  characteristic  of 
modern  technique. 

An  entire  gallery  is  given  up  to  some 
thirty-five  pictures  by  Childc  Hassan). 


HONORING    THE    MEMORY     OF 
PULASKI  AND  KOSCIUSKO 


A  FTER  more  than  a  ccn- 
tury  and  a  quarter  since 
the  completion  of  their  serv- 
ices to  this  country,  the  hero- 
ism of  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko 
has  been  recognized  by  the 
American  people.  Last  month 
bronze  statues,  heroic  in  size, 
of  these  two  Polish  soldier- 
idealists  who  fouEht  as  vahin- 
teers  in  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence, were  unveiled  in 
Washington.  The  picturesque 
and  impressive  ceremonies 
attending  these  unveilinijs 
were  marked  by  rotewortliy 
addresses  by  President  Taft, 
Secretary-  of  War  Dickinson, 
and  a  number  of  officials  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
the  organization  of  American 
Poles  which  conducted  the 
ceremonies,  and  later  held 
an  important  congress  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  United 
States. 


f^ 


PRESIDENT  TAFT   AND   SECRETARY   DIOCWSON   AT   THE 
UNVEIUNC   OF   THE   PULASKI   STATUE 
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noble  and  dignified  in  bearing.  It  was 
erected  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  in  1903.  The  sculptor,  Chodzinski, 
gathered  material  for  his  work  in  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  also  in  parts  of  Poland,  and  secured 
from  the  descendants  of  Pulaski  (a  great- 
Erandson  of  whom  participated  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  unveiling)  a  life  size  painting 
of  the  revolutionary  hero  on  horseback. 

The  monument  to  Kosciusko  is  in  La- 
fayette Park,  opposite  the  White  House,  and 
is  one  of  five  planned  for  that  location.  A 
statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  already  marks  the 
center  of  the  park.  One  of  the  others  is  to 
be  to  Lafayette  and  one  to  Rochambeau,  the 
noble  frenchmen  who  fought  in  our  Revolu- 
tion, while  on  the  fourth  corner  there  will  be 
erected  a  monument  to  Baron  von  Steuben, 
one  of  the  German  volunteers  in  our  cause. 
In  another  section  of  the  city  the  fame  of  De 
Kalb  will  be  commemorated.  The  tribute  to 
Kosciusko  is  composed  of  an  erect,  soldierly, 
impressive  figure  of  the  man  himself,  the  map 
of  West  Point  in  one  hand,  the  other  on  his 
sword,  and  two  subordinate  groups  at  the 
foot  of  the  pedestal.  On  one  side  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  is  releasing  an  American  son  of 


More  than  io,<xx)  Polish  citizens  of  Amer- 
ican birth  had  assembled  in  Washington 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  noble  sons  of  freedom 
of  their  own  national  stock,  thus  symbolizing 
once  more  the  glory  of  their  motherland. 
At  the  same  time  with  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  the  American  Government  and 
of  thousands  of  American  citizens  present  on 
the  occasion,  they  added  two  splendid  monu- 
ments to  the  capital  city. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  not  embellished 
with  as  many  artistic  and  worthy  public 
monuments  as  patriotic  and  art-loving  Amer- 
icans would  wish.  It  is,  therefore,  particu- 
larly gratifying  that  these  noble  monuments, 
while  they  commemorate  the  glorious  deeds 
of  two  of  Washington's  generals,  whose 
memory,  as  President  Taft  felicitously  put 
it,  "  is  forever  sweet  to  the  American  peo- 
ple," should  also  be  noteworthy  from  the 
standpoint  of  works  of  art. 

Both  statues  are  set  in  central  portions  of 
the  city.  'I'he  equestrian  figure  of  Pulaski, 
the  work  of  a  Polish -American  sculptor,  Casl- 
mir  Chodzinski,  sluiws  the  cavalry  leader  in 
the  hussar  uniform  he  wore  when  he  con-  |u,'-^""yn™j 
ducted  his  famous  attack  at  the  battle  of  the  nght-banii  n 
Brand>^ne.      It    is   an    impressive   figure,    j^ki'i 
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the  soil  from  bondage  to  a  foreign  oppressor, 
while  on  the  other  a  dying  Polish  officer 
consigns  to  a  peasant  with  a  scythe  the  future 
defense  of  the  fatherland.  The  map  of  tlic 
United  States,  with  the  American  eagle 
guarding,  is  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal.  On 
the  back  is  shown  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia  attacked  by  the  serpent  of  des- 
potism, with  the  Polish  eagle  fighting  in 
defense  of  civilization.  The  whole  is  the 
work  of  Anthony  Popiel,  a  sculptor  of  Lem- 
berg,  Austrian  Poland.  The  Kosciusko 
monument  is  a  gift  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  and  other  organizations  of  Poles  in 
the  United  States.  In  consideration  of  this 
gallant  Pole's  valiant  services  in  our  defense, 
it  would  have  been  more  fitting  and  dignified, 
as  was  happily  remarked  by  Secretary  Dick- 
inson in  his  speech  accepting  the  gift,  had  this 
statue,  as  well  as  the  one  to  Pulaski,  also 


(lent  'laft  in  his  address,  "  what  n 
been  the  success  of  American  ar 
War  of  the  Revolution,  had  we  n< 
sisted  by  foreign  nations  and  subje 
cign  countries." 
It  is  siiffii'iciit  for  u 


light  have 
ns  in  the 
t  been  as- 
:ts  of  for- 


becn  the  result  of  American  iia 
Ur  effort. 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  specula 


■  note  that  those  who 
assi.:tvd  lis  in  tliat  struggle  o£  ours  for  inde- 
pi'iiilciicc  and  liberty  coiilributed  materially  to 
<iiir  siici-uss,  and  it  is  approprlatf  thai  wc  should 
eive  fniUiriiiB:  cvidcnct  of  our  gratitude  lo  those 
who  sympathized  with  tis  in  that  struggle  and 
aided  us  in  bringing  about  the  independence 
which  has  made  the  progress  of  our  country  (o 
its  present  staRi-  possible. 

K\--President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to 
the  Polish  National  Alliance,  assembled  in  its 
congress  to  consider  how  Poles  might  become 
better  citizens  of  this  country,  while  retain- 
ing their  love  for  the  traditions  of  their  moth- 
erland, did  not  overstate  the  occasion  when 
he  referred  to  the  two  Polish  heroes,  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko,  voluntary  soldiers  in  George 
Washington's  army,  as  "  historic  characters 
who^e  n-inie  will  be  forever  associated  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  American  history." 


MARK  TWAIN,  ARTIST 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

(Professor  of  English  Literature,  Yale  University) 

TF  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  mis-  ance;  his  defense  of  Harriet  Shelley  is  praise- 

fortune    is    the    mother    of    literature,  worthy  only  in  its  chivalry;  his  attack  on 

When    Nathaniel    Hawthorne    was    ejected  Fenimore  Cooper  is  of  no  consequence  ex- 

from  the  Custom-House  at  Salem  he  went  cept  as  a  humorous  document;  his  labored 

home  in  a  despondent  frame  of  mind,  only  volume  on  Christian  Science  has  little  sig- 

to  be  greeted  by  his  wonderful  wife's  per-  nificance ;  and  when  his  posthumous  essay  on 

tinent  remark,  **  Now  you  can  write  your  the  "  Meaning  of  Life  "  is  published,  as  I  am 

book."     He  responded   to  this  stimulus  by  afraid  it  will  be  before  long,   it  will  sur- 

writing  the  best  book  ever  written   in   the  prise  and  depress  more  readers  than  it  will 

Western    Hemisphere,    "  The    Scarlet    Let-  convince. 

ter."  We  learn  from  a  famous  chapter  in  As  a  philosopher,  Mark  Twain  was  a 
"  Roughing  It "  that  if  Samuel  L.  Clemens  pessimist  as  to  the  value  of  the  individual 
had  not  gone  to  help  a  sick  friend,  or  if  his  life  and  an  optimist  concerning  human  prog- 
partner  had  received  the  note  he  left  for  him  ress.  He  agreed  with  Schopenhauer  that 
before  starting  on  this  charitable  expedition,  non-existence  was  preferable  to  existence; 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  would  have  been  a  mil-  that  sorrow  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  hap- 
lionaire.  This  episode  has  since  his  death  piness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  absolute- 
been  printed  in  a  list  of  the  misfortunes  that  ly  nothing  of  Carlyle's  peculiar  pessimism, 
marked  his  romantic  and  tragic  career.  But  who  regarded  the  human  soul  as  something 
if  at  that  time  Mr.  Clemens  had  become  a  noble  and  divine,  but  insisted  that  modem 
millionaire,  and  he  missed  it  by  the  narrowest  progress  was  entirely  in  the  wrong  direction, 
possible  margin,  he  never  would  have  be-  and  that  things  in  general  were  steadily 
come  Mark  Twain.  He  struggled  against  growing  worse.  Carlyle  believed  in  God 
his  destiny  with  all  the  physical  and  mental  and  man,  but  he  hated  democracy  as  a  politi- 
force  he  possessed.  He  tried  to  make  a  living  cal  principle;  Mark  Twain  apparently  be- 
by  every  means  except  literature,  and  nothing  lieved  in  neither  God  nor  man,  but  his  faith 
but  steady  misfortune  and  dire  necessity  in  democracy  was  so  great  that  he  almost 
made  him  walk  in  the  foreordained  path,  made  a  religion  out  of  it.  He  was  never 
Mark  Twain  always  regarded  himself  as  tired  of  exposing  the  tyranny  of  superstition 
the  plaything  of  chance ;  professing  no  belief  and  of  unmasking  the  romantic  splendor  of 
in  God,  he  never  thanked  Him  for  his  amaz-  medieval  life. 

ing  successes,  nor  rebelled  against  Him  for  Mark  Twain  was  one  of   the   foremast 

his  sufferings.    But  if  ever  there  was  a  man  humorists  of  modern  times;  and  there  are 

whose  times  were  in  His  hand,  that  man  was  not  wanting  good  critics  who  already  dare 

Mark  Twain.  to  place  him  with  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and 

Mark  Twain  was  a  greater  artist  than  he  Moliere.    Others  would  regard  such  an  csti- 

was  humorist;  a  greater  humorist  than  he  mate  as  mere  hyperbole,  born  of  transient 

was  philosopher;  a  greater  philosopher  than  enthusiasm.     But  we  all  know  now  that  he 

he  was  thinker.     Goethe's  well-known   re-  was  more  than  a  funmaker;  we  know  that 

mark  about  Byron,  '*  The  moment  he  thinks,  his  humor,  while  purely  American,  had  the 

he  is  a  child,"  would  in  some  respects  be  ap-  note  of  universality.    He  tested  historical  in- 

plicable  to  Mark  Twain.    The  least  valua-  stitutions,  the  social  life  of  past  ages,  politi- 

ble  part  of  his  work  is  found  among  his  ef-  cal  and  religious  creeds,  and  the  future  abode 

forts  to  rewrite  history,  his  critical  essays  on  of  the  saints  by  the  practical  touchstone  of 

men  and  on  institutions,  and   his  contribu-  humor.      Nothing   sharpens   the   eyes   of   a 

tions    to    introspective    thought.      His    long  traveler  more  than  a  sense  of  humor ;  nothing 

book  on  Joan  of  Arc  is  valuable  only  for  its  enables  him  better  to  make  the  subsequent 

style;   his   short  book   on   the   Shakespeare-  story  of  his  journey  pictorially  impressive. 

Bacon   controversy   shows   appalling   ignor-  "  The  Innocents  Abroad  "  is  a  great  book* 


M/IRK  TiVAIN  AND  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK  .703 

because  it  represents  the  wonders  of  Europe  main  in  our  memory  as  sharply  defined  in- 
as  seen  by  an  unawed  Philistine  with  no  dividuals  simply  because  they  have  the  touch 
background ;  he  has  his  limitations,  but  at  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
any  rate  his  opinions  of  things  are  formed  In  other  \Nords,  "  Tom  Sawyer  '*  resembles 
after  he  sees  them,  and  not  before.  He  looks  the  masterpieces  of  fiction  in  being  intensely 
with  his  own  eyes,  not  through  the  colored  local  and  at  the  same  time  universal.  Tom 
spectacles  of  convention.  "Roughing  It"  Sawyer  is  a  definite  personality;  but  he  is 
is  a  still  greater  book,  because  in  the  writing  also  eternal  boyhood.  In  "  Huckleberry 
of  that  no  background  was  necessary,  no  lim-  Finn  "  we  have  three  characters  who  are  so 
itations  are  felt;  we  know  that  his  testimony  different  that  they  live  in  different  worlds, 
is  true.  The  humor  of  Mark  Twain  is  and  really  speak  different  languages,  Tom, 
American  in  its  point  of  view,  in  its  love  of  Huck,  and  Jim ;  we  have  an  amazingly  clear 
the  incongruous,  in  its  fondness  for  colossal  presentation  of  life  in  the  days  of  slavery; 
exaggeration;  but  it  is  universal  in  that  it  w^e  have  a  marvelous  moving  picture  of  the 
deals  not  with  passing  phenomena,  or  with  Father  of  Waters;  but,  above  all,  we  have 
matters  of  temporary  interest,  but  with  es-  a  vital  drama  of  humanity,  in  its  nobility 
sential  and  permanent  aspects  of  human  na-  and  baseness,  its  strength  and  weakness,  its 
ture.  love  of  truth  and  its  love  of  fraud,  its  utter 
As  an  artist  Mark  Twain  already  seems  pathos  and  its  side-splitting  mirth.  Like 
great.  The  funniest  man  in  the  world,  he  nearly  all  faithful  pictures  of  the  world,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  a  profoundly  serious  is  a  vast  tragi-comedy.  What  does  it  mat- 
artist,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  literary  ideals,  ter  if  our  great  American  had  his  limitations 
The  environment,  the  characterization,  and  and  his  excrescences?  To  borrow  his  own 
the  humanity  in  "  Tom  Sawyer  "  remind  us  phrase,  **  There  is  that  about  the  sun  that 
of  the  great  novelists,  whose  characters  re-  makes  us  forget  his  spots." 


MARK  TWAIN   AND  THE  OLD  TIME 

SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK 

BY  GEORGE  ADE 

T^ARK  TWAIN  should  be  doubly  blessed  specious  arguments  with  private  tales  of  woe, 
^  ^  for  saving  the* center  table  from  utter  moved  from  one  small  town  to  another  feed- 
dullness.  Do  you  remember  that  center  table  ing  upon  prominent  citizens.  Occasionally 
of  the  seventies?  The  marble  top  showed  the  prospectus  was  unfurled  by  an  under- 
glossy  in  the  subdued  light  that  filtered  graduate  of  a  freshwater  college  working  for 
through  the  lace  curtains,  and  it  was  clammy  the  money  to  carry  him  another  year, 
cold  even  on  hot  days.  The  heavy  mahogany  The  book-agents  varied,  but  the  book  was 
legs  were  chiseled  into  writhing  curves  from  always  the  same, — many  pages,  numerous 
which  depended  stern  geometrical  designs  or  steel  engravings,  curly-cue  tail-pieces,  plati- 
possibly  bunches  of  grapes.  The  Bible  had  tudes,  patriotism,  poetry,  sentimental  mush, 
the  place  of  honor  and  was  flanked  by  sub-  One  of  the  most  popular,  still  resting  in  many 
scription  books.  In  those  days  the  house  a  dim  sanctuary,  was  known  as  "  Mother, 
never  became  cluttered  with  the  ephemeral  Home,  and  Heaven."  A  ponderous  coUec- 
six  best  sellers.  The  new  books  came  a  year  tion  of  **  Poetical  Gems  "  did  not  involve  the 
apart,  and  each  was  meant  for  the  center  publishers  in  any  royalty  entanglements, 
table,  and  it  had  to  be  so  thick  and  heavy  and  Even  the  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents  "  and 
emblazoned  with  gold  that  it  could  keep  com-  "  Noble  Deeds  of  the  Great  and  Brave  " 
pany  with  the  bulky  and  high-priced  Bible.  gave  every  evidence  of  having  been  turned 
Books  were  bought  by  the  pound.  Some-  out  as  piece-work  by  needy  persons  temporari- 
times  the  agent  was  a  ministerial  person  in  ly  lacking  employment  on  newspapers.  Let 
black  clothes  and  a  stove-pipe  hat.  Maiden  us  not  forget  the  "  Manual  of  Deportment 
ladies  and  widows,  who  supplemented  their  and  Social  Usages,"  from  which  the  wife  of 
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any  agriculturist  could  learn  the  meaning  of 
R.  S.  V.  P.  and  the  form  to  be  employed  in 
acknowledging  an  invitation  to  a  levee. 

Nobody  really  wanted  these  books.  They 
were  purchased  because  the  agents  knew  how 
to  sell  them,  and  they  seemed  large  for  the 
price,  and,  besides,  every  well-furnished  home 
liad  to  keep  something  on  the  center  table. 

Subscription  books  were  dry  picking  for 
boys.  Also  they  were  accessible  only  on  the 
Sabbath  after  the  weekly  scouring.  On 
week-days  the  boys  favored  an  underground 
circulating  library,  named  after  Mr.  Beadle, 
and  the  hay-mow  was  the  chosen  reading 
room.  Let  one  glorious  exception  be  made 
in  the  case  of  "  Dr.  Livingstone's  Travels  in 
Africa,"  a  subscription  book  of  forbidding 
size,  but  containing  many  pictures  of  darkies 
with  rings  in  their  noses. 

Just  when  front-room  literature  seemed  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  so  far  as  the  American  boy  was 
concerned,  along  came  Mark  Twain.  His 
books  looked,  at  a  distance,  just  like  the  other 
distended,  diluted,  and  altogether  tasteless 
volumes  that  had  been  used  for  several  dec- 
ades to  balance  the  ends  of  the  center  table. 
The  publisher  knew  his  public,  so  he  gave  a 
pound  of  book  for  every  fifty  cents,  and 
crowded  in  plenty  of  wood-cuts  and  stamped 
the  outside  with  golden  bouquets  and  put  in 
a  steel  engraving  of  the  author,  with  a  tissue 
paper  veil  over  it,  and  "  sicked  "  his  multitude 
of  broken-down  clergymen,  maiden  ladies, 
grass  widows,  and  college  students  on  to  the 
great  American  public. 


Can  you  see  the  boy,  a  Sunday  morning 
prisoner,  approach  the  new  book  with  a  dull 
sense  of  foreboding,  expecting  a  dose  of  Tap- 
per's "  Proverbial  Philosophy"?  Can  you  see 
him  a  few  minutes  later  when  he  finds  him- 
self linked  arm-in-arm  with  Mulberry  Scllen 
or  Buck  Fanshaw  or  the  convulsing  idiot  who 
wanted  to  know  if  Christopher  Columbus 
was  sure-enough  dead?  No  wonder  be 
curled  up  on  the  hair-cloth  sofa  and  hugged 
the  thing  to  his  bosom  and  lost  all  interest  ia 
Sunday-school,  "  Innocents  Abroad  "  wis 
the  most  enthralling  book  ever  printed  until 
"  Roughing  It  "  appeared.  Then  along  came 
"The  Gilded  Age,"  "Life  on  the  Missis 
sippi,"  and  "Tom  Sawyer,"  one  cap  sheaf 
after  another.  While  waiting  for  a  new  one 
we  read  the  old  ones  all  over  again. 

The  new  uniform  edition  with  the  polite 
little  pages,  high-art  bindings,  and  all  die 
boisterous  wood-cuts  carefully  expurgated  caa 
never  take  the  place  of  those  lumbering  sub- 
scription books.  They  were  the  early  frienda 
and  helped  us  to  get  acquainted  with  the  most 
amazing  story-teller  that  ever  captivated  the 
country  boys  and  small-town  txiya  all  over 
America. 

While  we  arc  honoring  Mark  Twain  as 
a  great  literary  artist,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
teacher,  let  the  boys  of  the  seventies  add  their 
tribute.  They  knew  him  for  his  miracle  of 
making  the  subscription  book  something  to  be 
read  and  not  merely  looked  at.  He  coa- 
verted  the  Front  Room  from  a  Mausoleum 
into  a  Temple  of  Mirth. 


MARK  TWAIN  AS  A  NEIGHBOR 


BY    DAN    BEARD 


\X/HEN  I  joined  the  colony  at  Redding 
^^  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  told  me  that 
Mark  Twain  would  soon  build  on  the  hill 
facing  Lone  town-Brook  Farm,  and  shortly 
after  that  a  new  house  began  to  appear  above 
the  treetops.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing June  that  it  was  habitable,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Mark  Twain  would 
arrive  upon  a  certain  day  to  occupy  his  new 
home.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  seen  a 
sketch  or  plan  of  the  house,  nor  had  he  read 
any  description  of  it.  He  had  expressed  the 
desire  not  to  be  bothered  with  the  details  or 
anything  else  concerning  his  new  home,  stat- 
ing that  he  did  not  wish  to  know  anything 
about  it  until  he  could  take  an  easy-chair  in 
the  billiard  room  and  light  his  pipe  there. 
Outside  of  the  colony  of  literary  and  ar- 
-  tistic  people  from  New  York,  the  people  of 
Redding  are  typical  Connecticut  Yankees, 
with  good  old-fashioned  names,  familiar  in 


the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
subsequent  history  of  the  country,  and  while 
they  are  farmers  and  tradesmen,  they  are  all 
of  them  well-read  and  educated;  consequent- 
ly the  announcement  that  Mark  Twain  was 
to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  train  was  received 
with  joyful  anticipation,  and  from  Gallows 
Hill  to  Umpawaug  they  turned  out  to  meet 
him,  with  their  carriages,  buckboards,  and 
surreys  decorated  with  flowers,  old-fashioned 
pink  roses,  and  pink  ribbons,  and  filled  with 
neatly  dressed  children,  for  by  that  secret 
wireless  which  was  in  operation  long  before 
Marconi  made  his  modern  instruments  the 
rumor  had  spread  that  Mark  Twain  was 
very  fond  of  little  children,  and  that  pink 
was  his  favorite  color.  When  the  famous 
author  alighted  from  the  train,  Underwood 
the  photographer  was  there,  and  the  children 
were  gathered  to  make  a  group  for  a  photo- 
graph, with  the  white  humorist  upon  the 
railroad  platform.    After  posing  for  the  pic- 
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ture  Mr.  Clemens  got  into  the  surrey,  which 
the  ladies  hiid  beautifully  dec^ted  with 
dainty  maidenhair  ferns  and  pink  roses,  and 
drove  to  his  new  home,  escorted  by  his  new 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Clemens  owned  no  automobiles,  no 
horses,  and  had  only  one  coach.  The  latter 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Langdon  to  Mrs. 
Clemens  on  her  wedding-day.  It  shows  the 
signs  of  age  and  weather,  and  inside  is  pro- 
fusely decorated  by  the  humorist's  own  hand, 
where  he  has  scratched  innumerable  matches 
on  the  varnish  to  lij^ht  his  cigars.  When 
they  tried  to  persuade  htm  to  have  a  stable 
or  a  garage  of  his  own  he  replied  that  he  in- 
tended to  travel  on  his  own  hind-legs.  But 
11- hen  his  daughters  arrived  they  brought 
with  them  their  horses, — old  "  Scott  "  and 
"  Sami," — for  their  own  use,  both  of  them 
being  saddle-horses.  Miss  Jean  Clemens 
later  procured  a  farm-horse  for  work,  but 
Mr.  Clemens  continued  to  use  his  own 
"  hind-legs,"  except  when  he  went  on  long 
drives,  or  to  and  from  the  station, — then  he 
used  livery  horses. 

The  night  of  his  arrival  they  had  planned, 
at  Stormfield,  to  have  some  fireworks.  I 
had  been  busy  all  the  afternoon  painting  the 
hen-coop,  and  still  had  on  my  paint-daubed 
clothes  when  I  met  my  neighbor,  Mr,  Louns- 
bury,  who  asked  me  to  come  and  help  him 
with  the  fireworks.     Jumping  into  his  rig  we 


rattled  up  the  hill,  and  were  soon  knocking 
open  the  boxes  of  pyroteduiics,  cmnittif^ 
principally  of  rockets  and  red  fire.'-  We 
started  the  display  down  ^  the  pergoU  in 
front  of  the  Italian  villa,  \^rc  I  thmqjlt  DO 
one  would  see  us.  The  sticks  froni  this  rock- 
ets fell  in  the  pastures  and  sent  the  catde  md 
horses  tearing  around  the  fields.  Our  at- 
tention was  so  occupied  with  the  effect  of 
the  display  that  we  did  not  realize  that  the 
illumination  made  us  plainly  visible  frabi 
the  house,  until  some  one  stepped  out  on  the 
plaza  and  shouted  throu^  a  mcgaphooe  tlwt 
Mr.  Clemens  wanted  us  both  to  oome  vfi  Wti 
join  the  company  in  the  drawin^-rooOL 
There  was  no  escape,  and  our  embuTMmcDt 
can  be  imagined  when  we  discovered  Att 
we  must  enter  the  brilliantly  lighted  roans  in 
our  working  clothes  and  mingle  with  ^ 
people  who  were  arrayed  in  full  ewnii^ 
dress.  My  face  and  hands  were  Uackened 
with  powder  and  my  clothes  stiflened  iridi 
that  peculiar  shade  of  red  paint  onlf  to  be 
seen  on  farm  buildings  in  nual  district!. 
Thus  arrayed,  I  stood  in  the  middk  irf  the 
floor  while  my  genial  old  friend  and  anr 
neighbor  proposed  a  toast  to  me. 

When  the  workmen  at  last  ptit  die  fiftqiH 
ing  touches  upon  the  house  buQt  on  va^iA 
Birch  Spray  Hill  (now  known  to  histnij  u 
Stormfield},  Mark  Twain  served  ■  colladpn 
to    them,    made    one    of   his   characteristic 
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speeches,  and  then  shook  hands  all  round. 
Only  the  workmen  were  present  upon  this 
occasion. 

Stormfield  fs  a  long,  gray  building,  of 
Italian  architectural  design.  It  is  two  and 
a  half  stories  high,  with  low  roof  of  stained 
shingles  and  concrete  walls.  The  founda- 
tion is  about  70  X  40  feet,  with  a  wing 
at  each  end  of  18  x  20,  On  the  first  floor 
there  is  the  kitchen  and  accessories  and  a 
dining-room  looking  out  upon  the  pla/.a 
and  the  broad  walk  leading  down  to  the 
pergola  and  fountain.  Then  there  is  a  com- 
modious billiard  room  and  a  library  or 
drawing  room  about  40  x  2a  feet.  All  the 
apartments  are  of  generous  proportions.  The 
north  wing  consists  of  a  loggia  on  the  first 
floor  and  a  music-room  upon  the  second  floor. 

The  house  is  richly,  but  unobtrusively  dec- 
orated and  furnished.  The  rugs,  furniture, 
and  decorations  harmonize,  and  consequently 
are  artistic  and  in  good  taste.  The  only 
thing  remarkable  about  the  paintings  is  their 
absence.    The  billiard-room  walls  are,  how- 


ever, decorated  with  numerous  caricatures  of 
Mark  Twain  himself,  made  by  celebrated 
men  in  that  line  of  work  both  here  and 
abroad. 

The  whole  house  strikes  one  as  being 
homelike,  comfortable,  and  in  this  respect  in 
direct  contrast  with  Mr.  Clemens'  former 
dwelling  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
The  latter  had  the  appearance  of  a  total  lack 
of  design,  theme,  or  purpose,  which  made  it 
seem  to  be  hut  a  temporary  camping-place, — 
as  it  probably  was.  The  house  at  Storm- 
field  was  constructed  by  John  Mead  Howeils 
as  supervising  architect.  In  spite  of  the  for- 
eign style  of  architecture,  Stormfield  fits  nat- 
urally on  the  top  of  Birch  Spray  Hill,  which 
forms  part  of  the  ridge  bordering  the  west 
side  of  the  Saugatuck  River.  The  long,  gray, 
low-roofed  house  seems  to  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  landscape  as  do  the  gray,  lichen-cov-  ' 
ered  glacier-boulders  strewn  through  the 
fields.  The  building  has  been  set  on  the 
rounded  top  of  the  ridge,  which  was  for- 
merly an  old  pasture-lot,  and  is  now  over- 
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grown  with  clumps  of  bayberry  bushes  and  their  poorer  nei^bors.     It  seemed  to  be  ^ 

dotted  with  the  green  spires  of  small  cedar  fixed  principle  at  StonnfielJ  thxt  all  ^(Me  Uf 

trees.     The  shrubbery-  and  trees  have  been  whom  the  ho^itablc  doon  were  Opcoed  Mood 

unmolested,  except  where  it  was  necessary  to  upon  an  equal  footing, 

remove  them  in  making  the  driveways  and         In  a  short  speech  introducing  the  eater- 

walks.  tainers   Mr.   Clemens  said:  "Mr.  Gabriloi 

Among  the  bushes  a  shy,  yellow-breasted  witsch  and  Mr.  Bispham  I  know  you  know; 
chat  laughs  and  chortles,  and  underneath  the  nothing  more  is  necessary;  they  oonUo't  btf 
brown  thrashers  build  their  nests  upon  the  better  known  if  they  had  just  discDTered  lAa 
ground  or  bare  rocks.  Mark  Twain's  cats  North  Pole.  My  daughter  is  not  U  wdl 
wore  bells  on  their  necks,  purposely  arranged  known,  but  she  is  much  better  looking" 
to  alarm  the  birds  and  prevent  the  cats  from  Probably  the  mcst  startling  tnd  pifc 
catching  them.  The  house  faces  the  east,  turesque  incident  during  Mr.  Clemens'  ihoi^ 
and  in  front  is  a  broad,  open  plaza,  with  a  time  at  Redding  was  when  the  two  mtH 
walk  which  ends  at  the  pergola  and  foun-  guided  young  men  from  New  Yoric  burglar' 
tain,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  door-  ized  the  house  on  the  hill.  This  came  TOT 
steps.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  paradoxical  near  being  a  tragic  affair,  and  our  sheriff  01" 
expression,  there  is  another  front  door  at  the  ries  two  bullet-wounds  to  remember  it  bf. 
west  side,  of  the  house,  facing  the  driveway.  The  following  morning  ne^bor  Louil»- 
The  plaza  and  walk  to  the  pergola  were  so  bury's  stable-yard  looked  like  a  field  ho^ 
arranged  that  Mr.  Clemens  could  walk  about  pital  in  time  of  war.  The  village  doctor  wat 
there  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  as  busy  binding  up  the  battered  head  of  ooe 
was  his  custom.  But  bis  favorite  lounging-  of  the  burglars  and  caring  for  the  bullet- 
place  was  in  the  loggia,  and  on  pleasant  days  wounds  in  the  leg  and  thumb  of  the  i 
he  was  usually  to  be  found  there  playing  sheriff.  By  great  good  fortune  T  '  .. 
hearts  with  his  guests,  or  reading  and  to  be  in  the  little  town  clerk's  office  i 
smoking.  Mark  Twain  himself  entered.     It  wai  a 

Mr.  Clemens,  in  his  own  drawing-room,  small,  narrow  room  on  the  wert  tide  of  the 

was  not  the  same  man  that  one  met  at  the  little  one-story  building.     A  nfe  stood  at 

club  or   in   the   Bohemian  society  of   New  the  north  end,  near. a  plain  deal  table  at 

York.     My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  which  the  officials  sat 

dates  back  some  twenty-one  years,  and  while        At  the  south  end  of  the  room  dwie  was, 

I  always  found  him  courteous,  genial,  and  on  this  occasion,  a  small  table,  at  whidi  the 

entertaining  in  the  studio,  at  the  club,  and  two    prisoners,    with    the    gyves    upon   tbeit 

when  I  visited  him  in  his  bedroom,  it  was  not  wrists,  sat  waiting  their  fate.     One  of  them 

until  I  met  him  socially,  surrounded  by  his  had  his  head  swathed  in  bandages  and  the 

own  family,  that  I  knew  the  domestic  side  back  of  his  coat  stiff  with  his  own  gore.    The 

of  his  character.     As  a  host,  he  was  digni-  other,  with  an  insolent  smile,  was  smoking 

fied,  coiirteous,  and  prodit^al  in  his  hospital-  a  cigarette.     Some  kind  neighbor  had  sup- 

ity,  possessing  all  the  admirable  characteris-  plied  them  with  sandwiches  and  coffee.    The 

tics  of   the   best   type  of   the  old-fashioned  sheriff  was  limping  around,  with  one  hand 

Southern  gentleman.  done  up  in  bandages,  and,  as  he  said,  "  a  boot- 

This  was  very  strongly  emphasized  at  the  full  of  blood,  bcgob."  The  officials  were  in 
musicale,  where  David  Bispham  recited  and  the  clothes  they  wore  at  their  farmwork,  and 
Ossip  Gahrilowitsch,  the  celebrated  young  the  doors  were  crowded  with  rustics.  In  " 
Russian  pianist  (now  Mr.  Clemens'  son-in-  strong  contrast  with  the  simple  surroundings 
law),  with  Miss  Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  was  the  fashionably  dress<d  Miss  Clara 
made  the  entertainment  a  unique  one  for  a  Clemens  and  her  feminine  ccmpanlons. 
rural  district.  The  affair  was  potten  up  for  When  Mark  Twain  entered,  arrayed  in 
the  benefit  of  the  Mark  Twain  Library,  and  his  white  flannel  suit,  he  stopped  at  the  table 
the  committee  could  easily  have  sold  the  best  occupied  by  the  two  "yeggmen."  This  was 
seats  at  $25  a  ticket,  but  ^Ir.  Clemens  would  before  any  of  the  newspaper  men  had  arrived, 
allow  only  such  prices  cbarijed  as  would  and  they  missed  a  most  characteristic  and  in- 
place  the  tickets  within  reach  of  the  most  teresting  heart  to  heart  talk  with  a  live  bur- 
humble  inhabitants  of  Pedding.  Among  the  glar.  Said  the  white  philosopher:  "  Sn 
company  on  that  occasion  were  people  who  you're  the  two  young  men  who  called  at  my 
represented  ma:7y  millions  of  dollars,  but  house  last  night  and  forgot  to  put  your 
their  money  gave  them  no  precedence  over  names  in  my  guest-book?     Now  that  was  a 
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pretty  sort  of  business  for  you,  wasn't  it,  and 
a  nice  way  to  treat  me,  after  I've  been  down 
on  the  East  Side  working  for  just  such  fel- 
lows as  you,  and  after  I  made  Bingham  take 
back  what  he  said  about  the  Ji 


,  Mr.  Cler 


"  interrupted 
oner,  for  the 
1  the  procced- 


the  battered  and  wounded  pri 
first  time  showing  any  interest 
ings,  "  my  parents  are  Jewish." 

"  Then  you're  a  disgrace  to  your  race !  " 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  am,"  replied  the  burglar. 

"  Now  you  two  young  men,"  continued 
Mr.  Clemens,  "  have  been  up  to  ray  house, 
stealing  my  tinware,  and  got  pulled  in  by 
these  Yankees  up  here.  You  had  much  bet- 
ter have  stayed  in  New  York,  where  you  have 
the  pull.  Don't  you  see  where  you're  drift- 
ing to?  They'll  send  you  from  here  down  to 
Bridgeport  jail,  and  the  next  thing  you  know 
you'll  be  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
There's  no  other  future  left  open  to  you," 

It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  even  the 
burglar  treated  Mark  Twain  with  a  defer- 
ence which  was  the  more  marked  because  of 
the  sullen  contempt  with  which  the  "  yegg- 
man  "  greeted  every  one  else, 

Mark  Twain  called  one  of  the  neighbors 
up  to  fix  the  driveway  around  the  house  at 
Stormlield  the  next  day,  and  said  he  wanted 
that  mud-puddle  fixed,  because  if  he  ever 
started  for  church  again  he  wanted  to  get 
there.    Then  he  excused  himself  to  go  into 


the  house  while  he  registered  the  names  of 
the  two  burglars  upon  his  guest -book, 
adding    after    the    signature    "  without    per- 

Whether  Mark  Twain  was  greeting  the 
guests  at  one  of  the  lawn-parties  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  library  by  the  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  talking  to  the  plumber,  the 
mail-carrier  or  the  groceryman,  he  always 
succeeded  in  injecting  a  feeling  of  good-will 
and  neighborly  interest,  entirely  devoid  of 
condescension,  which  endeared  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
and  during  his  illness  nothing  but  the  sin- 
cerest  sympathy  and  good  wishes  found  voice 
among  the  people  of  Redding;  for  while  they 
were  proud  of  their  neighbor's  fame  and 
achievements,  it  was  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  man  and  neighbor  which  won  their  affec- 
tion and  esteem.  And  in  the  little  com- 
munity where  he  died  it  will  be  those  quali- 
ties which  will  be  talked  of  at  the  chimney 
corner  and  passed  on  to  the  coming  genera- 
tion as  characteristics  for  them  to  emulate 
and  admire.  The  Redding  people  are  con- 
tent to  allow  the  big  world  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  the  great  humorist,  while  they  mourn 
the  departure  of  an  ideal  neighbor  and  old- 
fashioned,  hospitable,  courtly  gentleman, 
whose  democracy  was  so  much  a  part  of  his 
character  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  and 
unconscious. 
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A    NEW    PLAYGROUND    FOR    THE 
NATION 

Gl.AUIKR    NATIONAf.    PAKR    IN    NoRlllKRN    MONTANA    AUTHORIZED 

IIV   C<)N(;ress 
BV  (iL  V  i:i.I.IOTT  MITCHELL. 

'T'HK  (iay  tollowinj;  the  announcement  that 
-'■  the  hifihest  point  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  had  been  climbed  by  Alaskan 
explorers  Congress  was  good  enough  to  pass 
a  bill  creating  into  a  national  park  an  area  in 
northern  ^lontana  rivaling,  if  not  far  sur- 
passing in    wild  grandeur  and    interest,  the 


Alount  McKinlev 
tliedlacier  National  Park. 
I'ew  pt^ople  will  ever  see 
ley.  remote  and  i n access ibli 
lit  Alaska,  but  almost  anv 
time  and  a  hundrt-d  d-.llars 

and  stiuh   ar  first  hand  a  s 


pie 


n-h.iildi 


Mount  McKin- 
:  in  the  interior 
me  with  a  little 

or  so  may  pene- 
of  Glacier  Park 
tupendous  exam- 
id  glacial  sculp- 

ns  real  as  those 


nirin;;,  and  travel 

■  if  the  tar-t:oned  Alps. 

'I'he  new  (Jlacier  Park  is  our  second  great- 
est national  park,  comprising  about  a  million 
acres,  and  evcccded  in  area  only  by  the  Ycl- 
lo«>toiie  National  Park.  It  lies  just  below 
the  Canadian  boundary  line  and  is  skirted 
on  tlie  soiith  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, comprising  an  unsullied  portion  of  tlie 
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continent,  but  one  withal  readily  accessible 
to  the  traveler.  Of  course,  transit  facilities 
will  increase  many  fold  in  the  future  to  this 
delightful  region. 

This   great  park    includes  perhaps  as  in- 
spiring  a   region   as  is  to  be   found    in   the 
United  States.    Verdant  meadows,  knee  deep 
in  rich  pasturage  and  brightened  with  many 
wild  flowers,  merge  into  primeval  forests  of 
giant  spruce  and  mountain  pine,  thinning  into 
smaller   growths   as   the   altitudi 
finally  reaching  the  timber  line,  to  be 
ceeded  by  bare  glistening  rocks  of  won 
ful  coloring  and  glacier-laden  mountain-si 
Deep  gorges  and  stupendous  U-shaped  i 
yons,  smoothed  and  softened  by  the  vast 
cient  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age,  gridiron   the 
region,   while  beautif 
troughs  and  hollows  ci 
ing  ice  masses  of  prehi 

Pausing  for  a 
ation  of  Cannon! 

railroad  legislation,  Congress  acted  wisely  in 
dedicating  this  region  of  natural  splendors 
to  the  people  of  America  as  a  oational  "  play- 
ground." Of  little  if  any  economic  impor- 
tance, but  containing  scenery  of  surpassing 
sublimity,  it  will  become  a  more  and  more 
used  retreat  for  the  tired  worker  bent  on  a 
month  of  vacation  and  seeking  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Nature's  matchless  handiwork  in 
continent-making. 


lakes    nestle 
out  by  the  slow-mo' 

from  the  conside 
ff  commissions, 


Speaking  in  terms  of  geol- 
ogy the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  as  yet  merely  youngsters. 
Once  the  mountains  of 
the  Appalachian  range,  too, 
towered  to  heights  of  l2,Ooo 
or  15,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  during  countless  cen- 
turies of  time  they  have  been 
worn  down  by  the  chepiistry 
of  Nature,  until  they  are 
now  mere  trunks  of  their 
former  selves.  When  they 
reared  their  first  lofty  crests, 
jagged  and  precipitous  as  the 
Rockies  of  to-day,  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  United 
States  was  a  great  ocean. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierras  are  thus  young 
fsngcs,  geologically,  and  al- 
thou^  the  vast  glacial  ice 
sheets  which  once  plowed 
down  their  slopes  have 
smoothed  and  sculptured  their 
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AVALANCHE    LAKE    AND    AVALANCHE    BASIN 


outlines  so  that  they  no  longer  present  the  rama  of  huge  pyramids,  profovnd  < 

chaos    of    ruggedness    which    characterized  and  massive  rock  walls,  whidi  to  dw  eye  t»r 

chera   following   their  emergence   from   the  miliar  only  with  the  outlines  of  our  Etttem 

ancient  ocean  bed,  they  yet  present  a  pano-  mountains  seem  the  acme  of  titanic  c 
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GRINNELL   GLAQER   AND   AMPHITHEATER 

\  Btiuan>  mllo  ot  pvfrlasllns  Ice.     The  source  ot  Swirt  Current  Creek) 


■  The  Glacier  Park  region  was  partially  sur- 
veyed a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  Congress  was  based  largely  upon  a 
report  and  maps  made  by  that  bureau.*  The 
park  contains  sixty  or  more  live  glaciers,  some 
of  them  covering  5  square  miles,  and  between 
200  and  300  glacial  lakes,  the  largest.  Lake 
McDonald,  over  3000  feet  above  sea  level, 
covering  10  square  miles. 

Mount  Cleveland,  the  highest  peak, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  10,434  ^f^t-  ""d  there 
are  literally  scores  of  other  splendid  moun- 
tains,— some  as  clean-cut  pyramids  as  though 
chiseled  by  hand  and  others  as  rugged  as 
Nature  could  fashion  them, — ranging  from 
6000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  To  the 
traveler  who  wishes  to  test  his  mountain- 
climbing  ability  the  peaks  of  the  Livingston 
and  the  Lewis  ranges  in  Glacier  Park  afford 
large  opportunity. 

THE    PINNACLE  OF  THE   CONTINENT 

The  rains  and  snows  of  Glacier  Park  find 
their  way  into  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Mis- 
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souri,  and  the  Columbia  rivers;  it  thus  con-  tings  of  forested  slopes  and  tunnoiintcd  bf . 
tains  the  main  continental  divide  between  the  vast  amphitheaters  and  dazzling  ^aden. 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as  well  aa  between  There  are  two  main  ranges  of  the  cmdnentil 
Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis,  of  the 
United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of 
American  geologists, 
Studied  this  area  in  con- 
nection with  the  North- 
west Boundary  Survey 
conducted  jointly  by  the 
Geological  and  the  Coast 
Survey  in  1901 ,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  wild  gran- 
deur of  the  region  ap- 
proaches the  classical. 
Towering  peaks  of  bril- 
liant hues,  he  tells  of, 
rising  above  huge  ranges, 
seemingly  bottomless  can- 
yons thousands  of  feet 
in  depth,  innumerable 
lakes,  some  rock-walled, 
others  glistening  like 
jewels  with   emerald   set- 
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divide  within  the  park, 
which  for  a  considerable 
distance  parallel  each 
other, — the  Lewis  and  the 
Livingston  ranges.  These 
present  two  crests  about 
lO  miles  apart,  the  fonner 
and  easternmost  having 
been  named  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lis after  Capt.  Meri- 
v.ether  Lewis,  who  in 
1806  was  the  first  white 


man  t 


cross  1: 


A  NATURAL  BARRIER 

Approaching  this  range 
from  the  Great  Plains 
which  stretch  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  east- 
ward it  presents  to  the 
traveler  an  irregular  rock 
wall  of  great  steepness. 
Could  Webster  and  other 
statesmen  who  for  a  time 
<^posed  the  acquisition  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  territory 
have  viewed  this  frowning 
barrier  they  might  well 
have  further  emphasized 
their  contention  that  the 
■  northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain divide  formed  a  nat- 
ural and  impassable  boun- 
dary line  for  the  American 


MOUNTAIN 
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b;  Twin  Glaclera) 


CHIEF    MOUNTAIN,     10.000    FEET    ABOVE    SEA    LEVEL 

Republic  The  precipices  by  which  the  Lewis 
Range  is  defined  arc  frequently  more  than 
1000  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  instances 
attain  an  altitude  of  4500  feet,  with  inclines 
ranging  from  50  degrees  to  the  sheer  ver- 
tical. These  cliffs  form  the  walls  of  stupen- 
dous amphitheaters,  in  the  depths  of  which 
lie  dark,  silent  lakes,  the  sources  of  the 
streams  which  dash  down  the  canyons  and 
flow  into  the  Great  Plains.  This  amazinj; 
sculpturing  is  the  work  of  the  huge  ancient 
glaciers  which  cut  out  and  scoured  the  orig- 
inal sharp  \'-shaped  gorges.  The  letters  V 
and  U  afford  excellent  symbols  representing 
such  mountain  gorjies  before  and  after  glacial 
scouring.  The  crest  of  the  Lewis  Range  is 
everywhere  narrow,  and  in  many  places  may 
be  likened  to  a  gigantic  knife  edge  of  ja^ed 
rocks.  Its  rugged  backbone  is  accentuated 
by  high  pinnacled  peaks  between  which  are 
wide  gaps  and  canyons.  In  some  instances 
these  vast  canyons  are  more  than  3000  feet 
in  depth. 
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WATERTOWN    LAKE.    CROSSED    BY    THE    INTERNATIONAL    BOUNDARY    UNE 


I'YRAMIDS  OF   KGYl'T  DWARFED 

Tlie  Livingston  Range,  to  the  west,  is 
somewhat  broader,  and  presents  massive 
mountain  groups,  with  tremendous  pyramids 
almost  perfect  in  form  rather  than  the  dag- 
ger shaped  spires  of  the  Lewis  Range. 
Both  ranges  are  composed  of  stratified  Algon- 
kian  rocks, — limestone,  argillite,  and  quartz- 
ite, — set  above  and  below  one  another  in  a 
wealth  of  vivid  colors.  Strata  of  dark  and 
maroon-red  argillite,  gray,  black,  or  green- 
ish, are  displayed  against  massive  mural  lime- 
stones or  other  masses  of  glistening  yellow, 
terra-cotta,  brown,  or  garnet-red,  while 
mountains  of  yellow  or  white  quart/.ite  pre- 
sent a  spectacle  scarcely  less  dazzling  than 
that  of  the  perpetual  glaciers.  The  thousand 
views  of  blood-Tcd,  yellow,  and  purplish  rock, 
with  shimmering  lakes,  green  forests,  blue 
skies,  and  snow  mantled  peaks,  might  well 
be  left  to  the  imagination  in  sheer  desperation 
at  description,  except  that  imagination  in 
mid  be  as  futile  as  the  pen. 
lies  a  long  take  shadowed 
s  of  deep-red  argillite  and 
■,  or  red  pyramids  whose  peaks 
catch  the  sun's  rays  like  blood;  others  of 
pale  yellow  set  against  titanic  rock  masses 
of  deep  purple,  red,  or  brown,  while  the 
green  of  meadow  or  forested  slope  blend  with 


this 
Here,  f..r 
by  bandei 


the  rock  hues.     And  in  the  lake's  shimmer- 
ing bosom  is  brilliantly  reflected  this  weillh: 
of  coloring,  coupled  with  that  of  the  ddUiii', 
flecked  sky.    I'here  is  no  illusion  of  the  iA|: ' 
mosphere  in  coloring  dull  rocks  and  imbubi||-: 
them  for  the  time  with  wonderful  huea,'  n- 
is  the  case  in  some  of  the  formations  of  dnE- 
Southwest;  the  pigment  is  actually  in  d)v 
mountains    of    Glacier    Park    in    wondeiAl|;i' 
variety  and  intensity. 

ABOUNDING  ANIMAL  LIFE 

Nor  is  scenery  sublime  the  only  attractioo 
of  the  place.  The  many  glacier-fed  a 
tumbling  and  dashing  along  their 
courses,  abound  in  gamey  trout,  and  i 
ous  wild  animals  and  birds  arc  its  denizaiL  ' 
These  latter  may  not  be  disturbed, — the  deer, 
the  elk,  and  the  moose,  the  bighorn  and  dx 
white  goat  and  the  giant  grizzly, — but  die 
tourist  may  fish  to  his  heart's  content.  Tbc 
Senate  statement  in  support  of  the  Gladci 
Park  bill  remarks  that,  as  in  the  case  of  our. 
other  national  parks,  the  game  animals  now 
protected  by  law  from  interference  will  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  as  to  furnish  in  the 
overflow  from  the  park  a  tempting  Siqiply  to 
sportsmen  for  all  time,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  protection  of  a  breed- 
ing-ground thus  afforded,  many  of  the  ann 
mals,  especially  the  bighorns  and  dke  deefi 
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M'ould  soon  have  become  practically  extinct. 
Numerous  passes  are  found  through  the 
higher  ranges.  Across  these  the  game  trails 
lead  from  valley  to  valley.  Follo^ving  the 
game  came  the  Indians ;  then  came  the  Gov- 
ernment engineers,  exploring  and  mapping, 
and  finally  the  hardier  of  the  tourists  and 
lovers  of  nature.  Most  of  these  passes  are 
closed  for  many  months  of  each  year  by  snow ; 
some  of  them  are  available  only  after  the  use 
of  the  axe  to  give  footing  on  the  hard  ice  of 
glaciers  lying  close  to  the  Continental  Divide, 
but  across  one  or  two  of  them  wagon  roads 
will  be  built  by  the  Government,  by  which 
persons  unfitted  for  the  strenuous  efforts  now 
required  to  reach  the  higher  country  may  have 
opportunity  to  enjoy  it  at  close  range. 

The  Canadian  Government,  it  is  stated, 
will  now  set  aside  a  contiguous  tract  of  land 
just  across  the  international  boundary,  thus 
extending  the  park  area.  Certainly  the 
American  people,  both  our  own  folks  and 
those  of  Canada,  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  creation,  in  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  of  another  magnificent  "  play- 
ground "  to  remain  always  a  region  of  un- 
tarnished beauty  and  natural  wonders. 


.  McDonald  lake,  the  largest  in  glacier  park 

(U.  B.  Ocologtcal  Burve;  part;  en  raule.     A  welcome  breathing  i>|ia<'e   aloog   (he   trnll   In  roDtrait  to  the 


tangle  of  the  forest  a 


rugged  going  on  the 


THE  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  DISPUTE 

BY   P.   T.   M'GRATH 

[During  the  first  few  days  of  ihe  present  month  the  learned  legal  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Newfoundland  will  present  to  the  International  Court  of  ArbitTa.tion 
at  The  Hague  the  American,  British,  and  Canadian  contentions  in  the  long-drawn-out,  com- 
plicated fisheries  dispute.  Just  now,  when  Canadian- American  commercial  relations  over  tariff 
matters  have  come  so  near  to  complete  and  satisfactory  settlement  it  seems  particularly  appro- 
priate that  the  vexed  fisheries  question  should  also  be  finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  just  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  McGrath  is  pre-eminently  well  equipped  to  set  forth  the  entice 
question  froiu  all  sides  clearly  and  impartially,  as  he  has  done  in  the  following  informatitnial 
article.  Mr.  McGrath  is  a  journalisl  of  long  experience  and  keen  perception.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  an  editor  of  influential  Newfoundland  newspapers,  and  has  been  known  for  his  fair 
and  well-informed  attitude  upon  Canadian -American  relations.  -Articles  by  him  on  various 
phases  of  this  subject  have  already  been  published  in  these  pages,  notably  "  New  England's 
Deep-Sca  Fishing  Interests"  (May,  1906)  and  "The  Relations  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States"  (June.  1907).  The  Rkvif.w  of  Reviews  believes  that  a  Newfoundlander  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath's  experience  and  ability  will  make,  on  the  whole,  a  more  useful  and  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  this  important  and  involved  subject  than  would  be  written  by  an  American  sympathizer 
with  New  Kngland's  claims  in  the  matter. — The  Editor.] 

'TpHK   Atlantic   fisheries   dispute   now    in  the  war,  but  this  claim  was  not  allowed  and 

process  of  settlement  before  the  Hague  they  were  granted  lesser  conccssicxis.     The 

Arbitration  Tribunal  is  perhaps  the  most  ex-  War  of  1812  terminated  this  treaty  and,  as 

traordinary  complication  in  the  realms  of  in-  the  Americans  were  largely  engaged  in  the 

temational,  diplomacy,  because  it  really  has  northern    fisheries,    serious    friction    ensued 

involved  Great  Britain  in  serious  entangle-  until  in  1S18  a  treaty,  or  convention,  between 

ments  with  France  as  well  as  with  the  United  Britain  and  America  was  signed  at  London 

States,  entanglements  by  no  means  disposed  to  provide  for  the  carrying  on  of  diese  fishery 

of,  though  relegated  to  the  background  by  ics  in  future, 
the  Ando-French  Convention  of  1804,  which 

%  .  u  I    J   .u        v  t  THE  GRAND  BANKS  FREE  TO  ALL 

was  understood  to  have  settled  the  phase  or  "  "*'" 
the  difficulty  known  as  the  "  Frendi  Shore  The  convention  of  1818  contains  the  verj 
Question."  _  essence  of  this  whole  dispute,  as  we  undcTf 
Newfoundland,  discovered  by  Cabot  in  stand  it  to-day.  That  treaty  was  a  ooQi- 
1497,  annexed  by  Gilbert  for  Queen  Eliza-  promise  between  the  extreme  views  of  botll 
beth  in  1583,  and  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  parties.  The  Americans,  hampered  by  the 
held  by  England  ever  since,  was  long  de-  limitations  imposed  upon  their  fisheiy  privi- 
sired  by  France  because  of  its  fishery  wealth,  leges  by  the  War  of  i8i2,  were  constandy 
and  the  French  ocojpied  part  of  the  coast  for  violating  the  British  laws,  i^ile  the  British, 
a  long  period  and  overran  most  of  the  settled  in  their  sweeping  construction  of  their  ■or- 
portions  of  the  island  more  than  once.  But  ereign  rights,  risked  precipitating  another  con- 
in  1713,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  flict.  Prior  to  1818  all  negotiations  conocni- 
was  recognized  as  sovereign  of  the  whole  tet-  ing  the  fisheries  had  been  based  upon  the  th^ 
ritory.  France  being  pacified  with  fishing  ory  that  Britain  had  a  proprietarv  inteieit 
concessions  on  the  western  section  of  the  sea-  in  the  bank,  or  deep-sea  fishtnc;,  ns  wvM  as 
board,  which  were  confirmed  and  amplified  in  the  coast,  or  inshore  fisherin^.  and  all  qucs- 
by  the  treaties  of  Paris  in  1 763  and  Versailles  tions  turned  not  upon  the  latter  so  much  as 
in  1783.  The  latter  convention,  which  ter-  upon  the  former,  because  the  prosecution  of 
minated  the  American  War  of  Independence,  these  bank  fisheries  was  gre^y  facilitated  by 
'  contained  clauses  assuring  American  subjects  the  use  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  as  a  base 
of  certain  rights  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Grand  of  operations,  and  to  secure  outfits  and  sup- 
Banks  and  on  what  we  now  know  as   the  plies. 

Canadian    (including   Newfoundland)    je.-  »„„,„„  s«oa  .ichts 
board.    The  Americans  had  claimed  the  right 

to  prosecute  these  fisheries  and  to  resort  to  But  now  this  position  was  abandoned  and 

this  seaboard  line  as  they  had  done  prior  to  Britain   virtually   restricted   herself   to  .' 
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coast  fishery  rights,  the  Grand  Banks  and  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Baie  des  Chalcurs,  in 

outer  waters   being  admitted  to  be   free  to  Quebec,  and  Fortune  Bay,  in  Newfoundland, 

all  nations.     America,  however,  advanced  a  Many  difficulties  and  conflicts  ensued,  Ameri- 

claim   to   inshore   fishing,  and   the   difficulty  can  vessels  were  seized  almost  every  year,  and 

was  adjusted  in  this  wise:  many  of  them  were  confiscated  for  flagrant 

American  subjects  were  granted  violations. 

( 1 )  The  liberty  to  fish  on  equal  terms  with  concessions  to  the  French 
British   subjects  on   the  southwest  coast  ot 

Newfoundland,  and  also  to  land  on  the  un-  In  considering  the  whole  treaty  question 

settled  portions  of  the  seaboard  and  dry  their  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  beginning 

catch.  at  Cape  St.  John,  the  northern  extremity  of 

(2)  The  liberty  to  fish  on  the  west  coast  Notre  Dame  Bay,  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Newfoundland,  passing  northward  to  Belle 
Norman,  but  without  the  right  to  land  and  Isle  Strait  and  thence  southward  along  the 
dry  their  fish.  west  coast  of  Cape  Ray,  the  French  already 

(3)  The  liberty  to  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  enjoyed  a  right  of  fishing  in  the  coastwise 
Magdalen  Islands  and  waters  and  of  landing  and  drying  their  catch 

(4)  The  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coast  of  on  the  seaboard,  with  a  further  proviso  em- 
Labrador  from  Anticosti  eastward  and  north-  bodied  in  a  declaration  attached  to  the  Treaty 
ward  indefinitely  and  to  land  and  dry  the  of  Versailles,  that  British  subjects  were  not 
catch,  this  latter  concession  further  contain-  to  interfere  with  the  French  by  their  com- 
ing the  proviso  that  they  could  fish  in  the  petition;  in  other  words,  making  the  French 
bays  and  harbors  and  creeks,  whereas  with  the  predominant  partner  in  the  fisheries  of 
regard  to  Newfoundland  the  proviso  simply  that  region.  That  this  fact  was  recognized 
was  that  they  could  fish  on  the  "  coast."  by  the  British  and  American  negotiators  of 

(5)  The  liberty  to  enter  the  other  parts  of  the  treaty  of  1818  is  evident  from  their  hav- 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada  to  ing  phrased  the  concession  to  American  sub- 
secure  shelter,  effect  repairs,  purchase  wood,  jects  in  that  treaty  as  merely  a  concession  to 
and  obtain  water,  but  for  no  other  purpose  fish  in  the  inshore  waters  of  the  west  coast, 
whatever.  but  without  any  landing  privilege  such  as 

.  was  granted  to  them  on  the  southwest  coast, 

THE  THREE-MILE  RESTRICTION  wherl  the  French  had  no  rights. 

In  return  for  these  concessions  the  United  The     difficulties     between     Britain     and 

States   renounced    forever  the   right  to   fish  France  in  regard  to  the  region  were  not  ter- 

within  three  marine  miles  of  the  coast  of  Brit-  minated  until  six  years  ago,  when,  in  return 

ish  North  America,  not  included  in  the  above,  for  concessions  in  Morocco  and  West  Africa, 

and  agreed  to  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  France  agreed  to  abandon  her  claims  to  a 

as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abus-  lodgment  on   Newfoundland's   western   sea- 

ing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them.  board,  and  the  few  French  fishing  stations 

The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  that  the  thereon  were  purchased  by  the  British  Gov- 
Americans  surrendered  the  inshore  fisheries,  ernment,  France  contenting  herself  with  re- 
except  on  certain  coasts,  and  secured  an  un-  tain  ing  the  right  to  fish  on  the  coastwise 
restricted  enjoyment  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  waters  of  the  "  French  Shore,"  but  without 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  have  any  right  to  land  on  the  shore  for  any  pur- 
put  an  end  to  all  friction  and  promoted  pose, 
amity  and  good-will  between  the  subjects  of 

,       /             f.               D    *    ..  JJ         *       \\T-^\.'      «  THE     ANGLO- FRANCO-AM  ERIC  AX     SITUATION 

the  two  nations.     But  it  did  not.     Within  a 

year  or  two  arose  the  famous  "  headland  dis-  The  situation  to-day  with  regard  to  this 

pute,"  namely:  Should  the  line, — three  ma-  territory   is   that  on   the   northeast  coast  of 

rine  miles  oflf, — follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  St.  John  up  to 

coast  and  be  drawn  across  the  mouths  of  the  Cape  Norman,  British  and  French  subjects 

bays  where  they  arc  six  miles  wide,  or  should  have  the  right  to  fish  within  the  three-mile 

it  be  drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  bar-  limit,  but  British  subjects  alone  have  a  right 

ring  out  foreigners  from  all  inclosed  '*  terri-  to  dry  their  catch  on  the  shore ;  on  the  west 

toriai  "  water,  large  or  small  ?    The  British  coast,  from  Cape  Norman  south  to  Cape  Ray. 

authoritiea^  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  British  subjects,  French  subjects,  and  Ameri- 

adopted   die  "  headline  "  doctrine   and   ex-  can  subjects,  all  three  have  the  right  to  fish  in 

eluded  the  Americuis  from  even  the  Bay  of  the  coastwise  waters,  but  only  British  subjects 
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possess  landing  and  diying  rights;  on  the 
^lithwest  coast,  from  Cape  Ray  east  to 
Ramca  Islands,  British  subjects  and  Ameri- 
can s.ubjccts  possess  the  right  to  fish,  and  the 
British  subjects  possess  the  further  right  to 
land  and  dry  their  catch  anywhere  on  the 
seaboard,  while  American  subjects  are  re- 
stricted in  the  exercise  of  this  landing  and 
drying  privilege  to  the  unsettled  portions  of 
this  coast  alone,  which  practically  means  that 
they  are  denied  any  access  to  the  seaboard 
whatever,  because  it  is  all  inhabited  and  be- 
cause the  present  method  of  the  conduct  of 
the  American  fisheries  in  these  northern 
waters  makes  the  concession  valueless  to  them. 


During  the  ninety-two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  l8i8 
this  Atlantic  Fisheries  Question  has  proved 
one  of  constant  friction  to  the  two  nations. 
Canada,  as  well  as  Newfoundland,  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  dispute  because  of  American 
subjects  enjoying  the  same  fishing  rights  on 
the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  on 
the  section  of  Labrador  west  of  Belle  Isle 
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THE   FISHING   CROUMDS   OF   NEWFOUNDLAND 


Strait,  both  of  whidi  bdoag  to  Newfound- 
land, as  they  do  oii  the  west  coatt  of  New- 
foundland and  (m  tJie  cwtem  tectiDirbf  Lab- 
rador, which  belongs  to  her.  Besiilet  this, 'the 
presence  of  valuable  food  fishes  in  t&f  Bqr 
of  Fundy  and  along  the  eist  omt  bf-^Ntin 
Scotia  has  always,  proved  an  irrestsriUe  temp- 
tation to  American  fishing-TeswIs'tQ  'inrnkde 
the  three-mile  limit  and  Ms:  in  tile  oauVAiait 
waters  of  the  Dominion,  wbeft  ddty -hgft  no 
treaty  right  to  do  so.  As  a  consequenoe'drf- 
ficutties  have  from  time  to  time'ttueii  «4iicb 
have  called  for  special  agreements  to'o^w 
with  thein.  ,  -■ 

THE  RECiPROciry  OF- 1854-'66 
The  first  of  these  was  the  "  Klgin-Msr^," 
or  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  -'HiU  arnnfC- 
ment  granted  United  States  fishermen  unre- 
stricted access  to  British  North  AineiicaB 
waters  and  shores  to  catch  and  cure  lisb,  vAlile 
United  States  waters  and  shores,  north  of 
latitude  36,  were  thrown  open  to  Cmiadian 
and  Newfoundland  iishermeii  on  tlic  ^amc 
terms.  The  Ann'rican  fishermen  thus  ob- 
tained the  right  \o  purchase  bait  and  other 
supplies;  to  land  a:id  transship  fish;  to  unc 
the  bays  and  harbors;  to 
prepare,  clean,  pack,  and 
dry  fish,  and  to  en- 
j  o  y  sundry*  commercial 
privileges.  It  being  ad- 
mitted that  these  conces- 
sions were  of  greater  value 
than  those  the  British  sub- 
jects could  enjoy  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  the  United 
States  granted  free  entry 
to  its  markets  for  many  of 
the  products  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies. 
This  treaty  worked  very 
advantageously  to  both  par- 
ties, but  the  United  States 
abrogated  it  in  1866  at  the 
expiry  of  the  twelve  year* 
ior  which  it  was  originally 
negotiated. 

THE  HALIFAX  AWARD  OF 
1877 

It    had  effectually    dis- 
posed of  all  pending  difli- 

cul  ■      al'  yed  friction  be- 
t\     n  two   countries, 

and      a  ed  a  marked  im- 

pro  in    their    trade, 

ics  ogation   revived 
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all  the  unwelcome  drawbacks  to  national  Washington  in  1888.  Like  its  two  prede- 
comity.  The  situation  was  soon  em-  cessors,  it  provided  for  fisheries  reciprocity 
bittered  by  a  renewal  of  the  conflicts  of  the  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
previous  non-reciprocity  period,  and  within  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland  on  the  other, 
^wt  years  a  new  treaty  had  to  be  nejT;otiatcd,  but  it  was  for  no  stipulated  period,  goinj;  into 
in  1871,  known  as  the  "Thornton-Fish,"  or  effect  automatically  on  the  United  States  re- 
**  Washinj^ton  "  treaty.  This  dealt  with  sev-  movinjj;  the  duty  from  fish  and  fish-oils  and 
eral  features  of  commerce  and  navijjation,  as  beinj^:  nullified  on  her  rcvivinji^  these  duties, 
well  as  the  fisheries  issue,  but  it  is  with  the  It  also  permitted  United  States  fishing  vessels 
latter  only  that  we  are  now  concerned,  'i'he  entering  Canada  or  Newfoundland  waters 
**  fishery  articles  "  revived  those  of  the  1854  for  shelter  or  repairs,  to  unload,  reload,  trans- 
treaty,  and  the  Americans  offered  free  entry  ship,  or  sell  their  cargoes,  and  to  replen- 
to  United  States  markets  for  coal,  salt,  fish,  ish  their  outfits.  It  further  provided  for  the 
and  lumber,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  from  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  to  delimit 
the  first  of  July,  1874,  in  return  for  access  the  bays  on  the  coastline  regarding  which  the 
to  the  British  North  American  markets.  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  18 18  re- 
This  offer  was  rejected,  and  then  the  United  nounced  its  fishing  rights.  The  details  agreed 
States  agreed  to  an  arbitration,  to  fix  the  sum,  upon  were  such  as  to  exclude  the  Americans 
if  any,  which  the  United  States  should  pay  from  all  bays  ten  miles  wide  at  their  mouth, 
for  the  use  of  these  fisheries  during  the  period  and  from  certain  specified  ones  from  fifteen 
in  question.     This  arbitration   was  held  at  to  twenty  miles  wide. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1877,  when  Sir  A.  The  United  States  Senate  of  the  day  being 

T.  Gait  represented  Great  Britain,  Hon.  E.  republican,  and   hostile  to  President  Cleve- 

H.   Kellogg  represented   the   United   States,  land,   rejected   this  treaty,  but   the  plenipo- 

and  M.  Maurice  Delfosse,  Belgian  Minister  tentiaries,  to  prevent  the  prospect  of  a  fric- 

at   Washington,    was   umpire.      It   awarded  tion  while  the  treaty  was  under  discussion, 

Canada  and   Newfoundland  $5,500,000,  of  had  arranged  a  modus  vivendi  whereby  the 

which  subsequently,  by  arrangement  between  United  States  fishing  vessels  could,  for  two 

themselves,     Canada    took     four-fifths    and  years,    enter    Canadian    and    Newfoundland 

Newfoundland  the  remainder.  waters  and,  by  payment  of  an  annual  license 

fee  of  $1.50  per  ship-ton,  purchase  bait  and 
all  supplies  and  outfits,  transship  their  catch, 
and  hire  men  for  their  crews. 


NEWFOUNDLAND     SEEKS     A     SEPARATE 

AGREEMENT 


NEWFOUNDLAND   AND  CANADA   AT   ODDS 


The  fishery  clauses  of  this  treaty  were 
abrogated  by  the  United  States  in  1886,  on 
the  expiry  of  the  twelve-year  period,  and  im-  Following  upon  the  rejection  of  this  draft 
mediately  the  old-time  troubles  were  re-  treaty  Newfoundland  opened  negotiations 
newed.  The  seizure  of  American  vessels  with  Washington  for  a  reciprocal  fishery  ar- 
threatened  serious  international  difficulties,  rangement,  and  what  has  since  become  known 
and  propositions  for  yet  another  treaty  were  as  the  "  Bond-Blaine  Convention  "  was  con- 
exchanged  by  the  two  nations.  Newfound-  eluded.  It  provided  for  the  free  admission 
land,  now  awakened  to  a  realization  of  her  of  Newfoundland  fish  and  crude  minerals  to 
own  special  advantages  as  a  baiting  and  out-  the  United  States,  in  return  for  which  Ameri- 
fitting  center,  opened  negotiations  for  a  sepa-  can  fishermen  were  to  be  granted  free  access 
rate  fisheries  arrangement  with  the  United  to  baiting  and  transshipping  and  other  facili- 
States  in  1887,  when  Ambassador  Phelps  in-  ties  in  Newfoundland.  Canada,  not  having 
timated  to  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  then  New-  been  made  a  party  to  this  arrangement,  pro- 
foundland's  delegate  in  London,  that  his  gov-  tested  against  the  British  Government  ratify- 
emment  would  cordially  consider  such  a  pro-  ing  it,  on  the  ground  that  Canada  being  a 
posal.  But  the  imperial  cabinet  declined  to  sister  colony  and  her  people  fellow-colonists 
sanction  the  project  for  an  independent  com-  having  the  same  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pact  for  Newfoundland  then,  as  plans  were  Newfoundland  fisheries  as  the  people  of  that 
maturing  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  including  colony,  the  latter  could  not  barter  away  these 
Canada  as  well.  advantages  for  concessions  for  her  own  people 

alone.     The  British  Government  thereupon 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN-BAYARD  TREATY  j^^jj^j  ^^  »  pjg^on.hole  "  the  Bond-Blaine 

This  instrumcrtt,  known  as  the  "  Cham-  Convention  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to 

berlain-Bayard  "   treaty,   was   negotiated   at  give  Canada  an  opportunity  to  effect  a  similar 
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arrangement ;  and  this  decision  provoked  a  prosecution  by  the  Americans  of  the  so-called 

tariff  war  for  a  period  between  the  two  colo-  winter  herring  fishery  on  the  west  or  treaty 

nies,    as    Newfoundland     bitterly     resented  coast  of  Newfoundland,  primarily  at  Bay  of 

Canada's  action.     Peace  was,  however,  even-  Islands  and  secondarily  at  Bonne  Bay,  some 

tually   restored,    but    for   twelve   years   this  twenty  miles  north.     This  fishery  begins  in 

Bond-Blaine  compact  lay  moribund.  October  and  lasts  until  the  freezing  of  the 

During  all  this  period  the  modus  vivendi  inlets  compels  the  vessels  to  leave.     In  the 

of  1888  was  continued  by  Newfoundland  be-  early  part  of  the  season,  before  frosts  set  in, 

cause  she  was  hopeful  of  securing  a  reciprocal  the  herrings  are  salted  in  bulk  in  the  holds 

arrangement,  and  by  Canada  because  she  en-  of  the  vessels,  but  later  they  are  fjozen  by 

tertained    similar    hopes.      **  Pilgrimages   to  being  exposed  on  platforms  on  the  shore  or 

Washington  "  were  made  by  various  Cana-  above  the  vessels*  decks  and  when  thoroughly 

dian  statesmen,  and  in  1898  an  International  congealed  are  thrown  into  the  holds  in  the 

Joint    High    Commission,    headed    by   Lord  same  way. 

Coleridge  on  the  British  side,  and  containing  These  herrings,  whether  salted  or  frozen, 
representatives  of  Canada  and  Newfound-  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of 
land,  and  headed  on  the  American  side  by  duty  when  they  are  brought  there  in  Amcri- 
Senator  Fairbanks,  wrestled  with  the  prob-  can  bottoms,  but  when  carried  in  British  ves- 
lem  at  Quebec  and  at  Washington,  but  with  sels  are  required  to  pay  a  heavy  duty.  The 
no  result.  Not  until  1902  did  Canada  with-  theory  underlying  their  free  entry  when  car- 
draw  her  embargo  against  the  Newfoundland  ried  in  American  bottoms  is  that  they  are  the 
Convention,  having  by  this  time  realized  that  produce  of  the  American  fisheries,  but,  as  a 
any  arrangement  of  a  similar  character  for  matter  of  f-^ct,  they  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
herself  was  impossible  and,  it  may  also  have  ing,  taken  by  the  American  vessels  or  their 
been,  determining  to  make /no  more  "  pil-  crews  at  all.  The  practice  for  fifty  years 
grimages  "  in  quest  of  reciprocity.  The  past  has  been  for  American  vessels  to  visit 
mother  colony,  being  now  at  liberty  to  as-  the  coast  and  purchase  cargoes  of  these  her- 
sent  to  Newfoundland's  endeavor  to  make  a  rings  from  resident  fishermen,  who  actually 
new  arrangement,  if  it  could  succeed  in  so  caught  them  and  sold  them  to  the  American 
doing,  the  then  Premier  of  the  island  nego-  crafts  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  commerce.  It 
tiated  the  "  Bond-Hay  treaty  "  on  the  lines  would  not  pay  American  vessels  to  bring  to 
of  the  convention  of  1890,  but  this  instrument  the  coast  the  number  of  men  required  to  pro- 
was  **  amended  to  death  "  by  the  American  cure  cargoes  for  them,  or  the  appliances, — 
Senate  when  it  came  before  that  body  in  De-  boats,  nets,  and  other  gear, — necessary  in  ' 
cember  of  1^)04  for  ratification.  carrying   on    the   fishery,    and    the   trading, 

The    temporary    arrangement,    or   modus  rather  than  the  fishing  venture,  proved  mutu- 

vivendi,   it  may   be  explained  here,   is  con-  ally  advantageous,  for  the  Americans  bought 

tinued  by  Canada  to  the  present  day,  but  in  the  fish  at  favorable  terms  and  sold  them  in 

the  Newfoundland  legislature  in  the  session  their  home  market,  while  the  Newfoundland- 

of   1905,  following  upon  the  action  of  the  ers  secured  a  ready  cash  equivalent  for  the 

American  Senate  in  stifling  the  Bond-Hay  con-  fruits  of  their  labor  from  day  to  day, — the 

vention.  Premier  Bond  introduced  a  measure  industry  being  worth  to  the  colonists  about 

to  abrogate  it  and  to  give  effect  to  a  new  $250,(XX>  annually  for  many  years  past. 
policy  with  regard  to  American  fishermen  and 

their  operations  in  colonial  waters.     He  de-  differences  between  the  united  STATES 
termined  upon  their  absolute  exclusion  from  ^^"^  Newfoundland 

all  intercourse  with  the  sections  of  the  coast        Premier   Bond's   new  enactment   forbade 

where  they  possessed  no  treaty  rights  and  the  the  sale  of  bait  fishes, — ^herrings  being  largely 

limitation  of  them  on  the  coast  where  they  used  as  bait, — to  Americans,  forbade  Amcri- 

did  possess  such  liberties  strictly  to  the  letter  can  vessels  to  ship  crews  in  Newfoundland 

of  the  treaty  as  interpreted  by  him,  which  in-  waters,  and  forbade  local  fishermen  to  engage 

terpretation  of  the  convention  of   1818  he  on  board  such  vessels.     But  the  augmenting 

maintained  was  the  correct  one.  of  the  crews  of  the  American  vesseb  in  this 

THE  WINTER  HERRING  FISH  ERY.-AM  ERIC  AN  ^^^^00  ^as  s^^^^^^        that  year  by  jui  cvasiM 

gjjjpg  3t  the  law,  local  fishermen  gomg  three  mQcs 

from  the  coast,  boarding  American  vciseb 

llie  whole  difficulty  which  is  now  being  there   and    then    returning    into    territorial 

dealt  with   at  The   Hague  arises  from  the  waters   as    members   of   the   crews^    lumng 
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signed  the  ships'  articles  while  beyond  the  order  to  actively  support  Sir  Robert  Bond*s 
three-mile  limit.  In  1906  Premier  Bond  in-  contentions  with  regard  to  the  verbiage  of 
troduced  another  bill  forbidding  colonists  to  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
leave  territorial  waterS  for  any  such  purpose  was  announced  that  a  reference  of  the  whole 
and  imposing  confiscation  on  American  ves-  question  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  had  been  de- 
sels  found  in  Colonial  waters  with  any  per-  cided  upon  by  the  several  parties  Interested, 
sons  on  board  not  inhabitants  of  the  United  Canada  agreeing  to  enter  into  the  arbitration 
States;  but  the  imperial  government  refused  with  Newfoundland,  though  the  issue  was 
approval  to  this  measure,  while  American  not  an  acute  one  between  that  colony  and  the 
fishermen,  on  their  part,  declined  to  enter  at  American  Republic.  Accordingly  the  ncces- 
the  Colonial  custom-houses,  to  pay  llglit  dues,  sary  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  the  con- 
to  abstain  from  fishing  on  Sundays,  or  to  be  stitutlon  of  the  arbitral  tribunal,  the  prepara- 
bound  by  Colonial  laws  prohibiting  the  use  tion  of  the  respective  cases,  and  the  submis- 
of  destructive  fishing  Instruments  known  as  sion  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  adjudication 
purse  seines;  and  the  American  State  Depart-  of  the  eminent  jurists  who  have  been  selected 
ment  forwarded  vigorous  messages  of  protest  to  pronounce  upon  the  issues  in  dispute.* 
to  the  Imperial  government  against  the  un-  Meanwhile  Sir  Edward  Morris,  who  had 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Newfoundland  min-  been  Sir  Robert  Bond's  first  lieutenant  and  the 
istry,  demanding,  moreover,  that  United  Attorney-General  in  his  cabinet,  had  broken 
States  subjects  be  protected  in  the  exercise  from  him,  and  having  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  treaty  rights  granted  to  them  In  181 8  of  the  opposition  party  in  Newfoundland  de- 
and  repudiating  vigorously  Premier  Bond's  cisively  defeated  the  Bond  administration  in 
construction  of  this  instrument.  the  two  spectacular  general  elections  which 
As  a  result  of  this  embroilment  the  British  occurred  here, — the  first  in  November,  1908, 
Government  passed  an' imperial  rescript  under  when  each  side  carried  eighteen  seats,  and 
a  Georgian  statute  enacted  by  the  British  the  second  in  May,  1909,  when  Morris  car- 
Parliament  in  181 9  to  provide  for  the  carry-  ricd  twenty-six  and  Bond  only  ten.  The 
ing  out  of  the  treaty  of  181 8,  which  rescript  championing  of  Newfoundland's  case  thus 
over-rode  the  Colonial  enactment  and  the  fell  to  Sir  Edward  Morris, 
enforcement  of  the  existing  Colonial  fishery 

1            u     .u     /^   1       •   1        •    •  f            J      1        J   .U  POINTS  TO  BE  DECIDED 

laws  by  the  Colonial  mmistry  and  placed  the 

settlement  of  all  questions  arising  between  The  questions  involved  are  varied  and  im- 

Colonial    and    American    fishermen    in    the  portant.      The    liberties    conferred    by    the 

hands  of  the  British  naval  commodore  on  the  treaty  of  181 8  were  ceded  to  the  **  inhabit- 

station.     A  modus  vivendi  was  likewise  ar-  ants  "  of  the  United  States.    The  first  point 

ranged  between  the  two  governments  with-  to    be    decided    is    what    is    meant    by    the 

out  reference  to  Newfoundland  whereby  the  word  **  inhabitants."     Can  vessels  flying  the 

status  quo  ante  was  continued  for  that  sea-  American   flag  employ   fishermen  not.  alone 

son.     The  Bond  ministry  bitterly  protested  residing  in  the  United  States,  but  who  may 

against  this  procedure  as  a  virtual  abrogation  be  shipped  in  Canadian  ports  or  on  the  high 

of  the  colony's  charter  of  self-government,  seas  off  the  Newfoundland  seaboard,  beyond 

but  the  imperial  cabinet  proposed  an  amicable  .  The  nrbitrntors  who  win  doni  with  the  matter 

adjustment  of  the  matter  if  possible.  at  The   Hague  are   I»rofessor    LammaHoh    (Austria), 

Dr.  Drago  (Argentina),    .lohnhoer  Lohman    (Nether- 

THP    TWfATTPn    RPFRRRPn   TO   TH F    HACTTP  lands).  Sir  Charles  FltzPatrlck  (Great  Britain),  and 

THE    MATTER    REFERRED    TO    THE    HAOUt  Judge    George    (Jray    ( Tnited    States). 

TRIBUNAL  '^^^  counsei  in  the  case,  on  behaif  of  the  United 

States,    are    Chandler    1».  Anderson,    of    New    Yorlc. 

A^   ^L      • •   1           X                 ^*    T J^-*    :«  agent:   Hon.    Klihn   Root.   Senator   from   New  York: 

At   the   imperial  conference   at   l^Ondon    m  if„n.    Oeorge    Turner,    of    Spokane.    Wash.,    former 

1907    Sir   Robert    Bond    raised    this    question  5."?"^"^  "?{^     member    of    the     Alaskan     Boundary 

.  -'^;       ,               ^               .                                .         c  Tribunal:  Hon.   Samuel  .1.  Klder.  of  Koston.   Mass.; 

m   the   hope   or   securing   a   declaration    irom  Dr.   .Tames   Brown   Scott.   solicitor  of  the   state   De- 

^1                 •           X  *u       -.u           ix ««-*:-.^  «^1^  partment  :    lion.    Charles    B.    Warren,    of    Detroit, 

the  premiers  of  the  other  self-governing  COlo-  'M,eh..    and    Hon.    Robert    Lansing,    of    Watertown. 

nies  in  support  of  his  views,  but  as  the  d is-  n^Y-  ^^„^^,  ^„  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  jj^,^^,„  ^^  „^„ 

CUSSlOn  on  the  matter  was  a  secret  one  nothing  a.   B.    Aylesworth.    Minister   of   .justice   of  Canada. 

-I                    -1          *   •    *.          *         u   4.  ^^^....^^J  agent:    Right    Hon.     Sir    William    Robinson.     K.C.. 

IS  known  with  certainty  as  to  W^hat  occurred.  Attorney-General  for  England  :  Right  Hon.  Sir  Rob- 

Tf  ic  «iirmi«pH    hnwpvpr    that  the  then  Serre-  ^^   Finly.  K.C..    former   Attorney-General    for   Eng- 

it  IS  surmised,  now  ever   mar  "le  men  occrc  ,^^^.  ^j^  ^  ^^^^  Richards,  k.c.  of  England:  John 

tary  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Elgin,  made  it  s.  Ewart.  k.c.  of  Canada :  George  w.  shepie.?.  K.C.. 

1          -i.  -.  -.u     •           •  1           ^ .««*  , -*^4.  of    Canada :    W.    N.    Tllley.    of   Canada :    Hon.    glr 

Clear  that  the  imperial   government   was  not  Edward    Morris,    k.c.    premier    of    Newfoundland: 

nrmsirf^H   tn  ri^lr  anv  runfiire  of  the  exUtintr  Hon-    Sir    James    Winter.    K.C.    former    Attomey- 

preparea  to  nSK  any  ruprure  or  rne  cxisring  ^.^neral    of    Newfoundland,   and    Hon.    D.    Morison, 

friendly  relations  with  the   United   States  in  k.c.  Attorney-General  of  Newfoandland. 
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territorial  jurisdiction?   Newfoundland  holds  The  fourth  question  is  as  to  where  the 

that  none  but  genuine  "  inhabitants  "  of  the  three  marine  miles  off  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 

republic  residing  in  that  country  and  shipped  or  harbors,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  i8l8, 

at  an  American  port  can  be  employed,  while  arc  to  be  measured  from.     This  raises  once 

America  takes  tlie  position  that  the  flag  cov-  more    the  whole   "  headland  "    question,    on 

ers  all  who  may  be  on  board,  and  that  if  a  which   there  will   doubtless  now  be  a  defi- 

ship  has  her  proper  papers  it  is  not  within  nite  pronouncement.     Britain,  as  a  general 

the  competence  of  the  British   or  Colonial  thing,  maintains  that  territorial  jurisdiction 

governments  to  inquire  into  the  nationality  extends  seaward  for  three  miles  from  a  line 

of  those  who  may  make  up  her  crew,  drawn  from  the  outer  headlands,  no  matter 

The  second   point  that  arises  is  what   is  how  wide  the  bay  that  is  inclosed  may  be, 

meant  by  the  liberty  to  take  fish  "  in  com-  and  under  the  exercise  of  this  regulation  in 

mon  "  with  British  subjects.     Does  it  give  bygone  days  American   fishing  vessels  were 

the  Americans  the  same  rights  in  every  re-  seized  for  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 

spect  as  are   enjoyed   by  the  colonists,  and  is  sixty  miles  across.     The  United  States,  on 

if  so,  does  it  render  Americans  liable  to  the  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  three-mile 

same  obligations  as  are  imposed  upon  British  limit   should    follow    the    sinuosities   of    the 

subjects  by  the  Colonial  fishery  laws?     In  coast,    though    in    actual   practice   American 

other  words,  are  American  fishing  vessels  and  authorities  did  not  apply  this  construction  to 

their    crews,    operating    in     Newfoundland  Boston,  New  York,  and  Delaware  bays,  or 

waters,  bound  hy  the  local   regulations  that  other  wide  inlets  on   the  Atlantic  coast  of 

may  be  made  from  year  to  year  by  the  island  their  own  country. 

Parliament?  Newfoundland  contends  that  The  fifth  question  involved  is  whether 
they  are  so  bound,  but  the  United  States  Americans  have  the  light  to  take  fish  in  the 
maintains  that  any  such  regulations  must  he  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Newfound Isnil 
by  joint  agreement,  dictated  solely  with  the  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  as  they  admittedly 
object  of  preserving  the  fisheries,  as  if  the  have  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Newfound- 
colony  were  conceded  the  right  to  make  regu-  land  maintains  that  they  have  not,  on  the 
lations  of  Itself,  it  could  so  frame  them  as  to  ground  that  the  differing  phraseology  implies 
destroy  the  value  of  the  liberties  granted  to  a  difference  in  the  liberties  conceded,  whereas 
American  subjects  by  treaty,  the  United  States  contends  that  the  admitted 

I'he  third  question  arising  Is  as  to  whether  practice  since<the  treaty  of  1818  was  nego- 

inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  required  tlaled  has  been  for  Americans  to  fish  in  these 

to  report  at  the  custom-houses,  pay  light  or  inlets. 

other  duties,  or  be  subject  to  any  similar  regu-  Such  is  the  international  problem  that  pre- 

lations.      Newfoundland    contends   that    for  sents  itself  for  solution  at  The  Hague  just 

the  maintenance  {if  her  rights  nf  sovereignty,  now,  and  its  determination  will  remove  the 

the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  the  carry-  last  serious  issue  that  exists  between  Great 

ing  out  of  ordinary  jurisdictional  powers  she  Britain    and    the    United    States.      It   is,  of 

is  entitled    to  require  that  vessels  of  every  course,  impossible  to  forecast  what  the  de* 

nationality  entering  her  waters  must  report  cislon  will  be,  but  none  can  doubt  that  it  will 

at  custom-houses  and,  as  they  participate  In  be  such  that  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will 

the  benefits  of  her  lighthouses  and  other  serv-  be  possible  for  the  several  parties  interested 

ice,  should  pay  light  and  harbor  and  similar  to  resume  operations  on  a  friendly  basis  and, 

dues,  whereas  the  United  States  maintains  perhaps,  pave  the  way  for  reciprocal  concci- 

that  American  fishing  vessels  are  under  no  sions  that  will  result  to  mutual  profit  i 

si:ch  obligations.  advantage. 
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THE  FARMER'S  PROFITS  AND  THE 
SPECULATION  IN  LAND 

BY    ROBERT   S.   LANIER 

We    find    a    striking    comparison     between  that  show  American  imports  last  year  of  more 

prices  of  common  necessaries  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  than  8,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  of  3,355r 
and    Windsor,    Ontario,      separated    bv    a   half  l     u  x     i   •    i  i    I       J'J-'-'» 

mile  of  river  and  a  thousand  miles  o'f  tarifT."  ^^^   bushels  of   dried    peas   and    beans,    and 

The     figures     show    that    agricultural     staples  ^6,677,000  bushels  of  oats.      Only   >1    of    I 

(wheat,  corn,  hay)  are  11  to  30  per  cent,  higher  per  cent,  more  on  the  bushel  price  of  wheat 

in  Detroit,  while  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  are  24  ^^ould  have  brouj^ht  imports  of  that  funda- 
to  43  per  cent,  higher,  pork  and  beef-cuts  54  to  ^  1   a         •  r  r      1      j    • 

00  per  cent.,  and  clothing  67  per  cent,  in  excess.  "^^"^^1  American  crop  from  England,  in  spite 

of  our  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel! 

QNE  of  these  **  high-price  "  pieces  from  the        So  there  has  been  a  scramble  for  the  fertile 

nevvspaper  acts  like  a  bomb  if  projected  farms  of  the  xMIddle  West  that  has  put  their 

into  a  mixed  assemblage;  the  fragments  of  price  up  150 per  cent,  within  ten  years.   More 

discussion  fly  to  the  four  quarters.  recently,   there  has  been  a   rush   to  borrow 

Just  one  result,  however,  of  any  bomb  ex-    money  at  these  high  values  with  which  to  buy 

plosion  is  certain  and  definite.     That  is  the  rnore   land    that   has   literally  swamped   the 

creation  of  noise.     So  the  din  of  the  '*  higher-  banks,  trust  and  life  insurance  companies,  and 

cost-of-living  "    controversy    has    given    the  other  large  lenders  on  farm  mortgage. 
American  farming  business  a  sensational  ad-       One  company,  with  more  than  one  hundred 

vertising  boom.  million  dollars  loaned   to'  Middle  Western 

Working   people    and    clerks    and    school  farmers,   reports  that  '*  the  average  amount 

teachers  know  well  enough  that  their  fixed  of   the   individual   loan   ^as   increased    from 

wages  and  salaries  do  not  fetch  two-thirds  as  ^1500  in  the  year  1900  t    $2300  in  the  year 

much  from  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  and  the  1909."    Another  has  been  asked  to  lend  more 

clothier  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  than  a  million  dollars  a  month  so  far  this 

"  It  is  the  tariff  privileged  trusts  that  make  year,— twice  as  much  as  in  1909. 
the  extra  money,"  declare  spokesmen  of  the        How  large  the  movement  has  grown  ap- 

people,  like  Senators  Cummins  and  Dolliver,  pears  from  the  following  table  of  the  present 

qf  Iowa;  and  they  propose  to  attack  such  loans  of  two  life  insurance  companies,— the 

privilege,  whether  in  their  own  Republican  Northwestern  Mutual  of  Milwaukee  and  the 

party  or  elsewhere.  .   ,        .  .    .  Union  Central  of  Cincinnati, — that  specialize 

**  No,"  answer  the  tariff's  friends,  "  it  is  in  farm  mortgages: 

the  farmer  who  is  profiting  at  the  expense  of  j„,^^j^ ' $27,512,000.00 

the  rest  of  us.        1  hey  dwell  upon  the  in-  Missouri    2:i.j»i;i.ooo.oo 

crease  of  no  less  than  87  per  cent:  in  the  price  MrnSeioVa  *.'  V.V.'.V.V.'.'. //.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .\\  \iim!imm 

of  farm  products  and  farm  animals  during  Viii?„«« l^^.V.VllSflSl! 

,  K ,  ,  .,  ,...''  Inalana    11 .01 0,000.00 

the  past  thirteen  years,  while  commodities  in  Washington 5.087,000.00 

general  have  been  marked  up  only  23  per  south°Dakota. :::::::::::::.:::::::    i{:oo7:ooo:oo 

rent  Kansas   11 .680,000.00 

r,:,       t:  1  •         1  /  1  1  •  NVhraska    1 1.073.000.00 

1  he  farmer  himself  may  eloquently  point  MichiKan  .-j.ooo.ooo.oo 

to  the  $1.60  which  he  pays  this  year  for  the  jc^^Tuot-  •.:::::::.::::::::.:::::::  W^SZ 

labor  that  a  decade  ago  would  have  cost  him  ^^j-T.^-,,.. :::::::;::;::::.:.;:  S;tMM 

only  a  dollar.    But  he  finds  himself  the  cen-  Npw  York 1,530.000.00 

ter  of  interest  of  folks  who  care  little  for  poli-  \\^lf^  .WV.W. ^  8i5*ooooo 

tics,  but  much  for  profits.  T?xa«""**! .:::::::::::.::::: •  4  7M-VI!}m  IS 

With  the  world  calling  for  bread,  with  North  CaVoiina.".'.'.  ".'.*.*.!*.'.'.'.'.'.!'.'. '.".*.      *i43'.ooo!oo 

wheat  $1  a  bushel,  tnd  with  American  ex-  ^^*"**  ^^i,(mm 

ports  of  cereals  last  year  inferior  to  those  of  $188,379,000.00 

ten  years  before  by  no  less  than  251  per  cent..        One  Nebraska  banker  wrote  to  a  number 

what  investment  can  equal  wheat  lands?  of  neighlwring  hankers  asking  in  what  the 

Old-timers  can  scarcely  believe  the  figures  prosperous  farmers  were  investing  their  sur- 
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plus.     The  answers  told  of  interest  in  only  expression  is  wonderfully  cooling  to  a  specu- 

one  kind  of  stocks, — bank  stocks.    The  only  lative  fever,  be  it  in  shares  or  in  short  ribs. 

bonds  were   municipals.      However,  all    re-  A  repetition  of  these  elementary  principles 

ported  that  the  farmers  were  buying  land,  will  seem  less  unnecessary  when  one  consid- 

And  60  per  cent.,  giving  their  requested  opin-  ers  that  for  half  a  generation  there  has  been 

ion  as  to  the  most  desirable  investment  for  steady  growth  in  the  real  value  of  the  faniis 

a  farmer,  advised  the  purchase  of  more  land,  between    the  AUeghanies   and   the   Rockies, 

The  farming  business,  with  its  enormous  while    during    this    period    stock    exchange 

profits  real  and  supposed,  is  figuring  in  the  manias  and  collapses  have  become  familiar. 

public  mind  this  year  as  did  the  railroad  mer-  p^^^RTEEN  dollars  more  "  CHARGES  "  PER 
gers  of  Harriman  and  others  before  the  1907  uAivtuv  uvd  vwao 
panic  and  the     mdustnal     mergers  that  pre- 
ceded the  financial  troubles  of  1903.  A  few  hundred  millions  in  fanning  land, 
Now,   without  discussing  at  all   w^hether  more  or  less,  would  be  of  little  concern  to 
at  the  present  time  the  high  prices  of  farm-  bankers  at  ordinary  times.    But  the  past  year 
ing  land  involve  as  much  hysteria  and  un-  has  been  anything  but  ordinary  in  regard  to 
wise  borrowing  as  Union  Pacific  stock  did  the  rush  of  loose  cash  into  the  form  of  fixed 
before  its  price  was  cut  in  half  during  1907,  charges, — buildings   and    railroads   and   pri- 
or **  Steel  Common  "  before  it  dropped  from  vate  and  public  improvements  in  general,  or 
55  to  8%  in  1904,  one  may  still  consider  the  else  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  notes  and  mort- 
peculiar  danger  which  land  inflation  holds,  in  gages  that  represent  them, 
its  very  nature,  as  compared  to  speculation  in  In  the  United  States  alone  more  than  nine 
stocks  and  bonds.  billion    dollars    have    gone    into   such    fixed 

A  LAND  BOOM  THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  ^^^^  ^^"^^  V^^.    Figuring  interest  at  only 

4  per  cent.,  here  is  an  additional  yearly  in- 

A  thousand-dollar  farm  mortgage  may  be  terest   charge   of   $14   per   average   family, 

twice  as  sound   as  a  giVen   thousand-dollar  against  a  total  income  of  said  family  of  less 

railroad  bond.    And  a  deed  to  ten  good  wheat  than  one  thousand  dollars, 

acres  may  have  three  times  the  intrinsic  value  Then  take  a  typical  world  stock  market, — 

of  ten  shares  of  a  certain  railroad  stock.    But  say  London.     During  the  first  four  months 

the  bond  or  stock  can  be  sold  in  a  hurry  at  of  this  year  there  were  new  stocks,  bonds, 

times  when  the  mortgage  or  the  land  cannot,  and  notes  offered  to  the  public  through  this 

— times   when   money   rates  are   rising  and  market  with  face  value  of  no  less  than  three- 

markets  are  falling.  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

When  a  stock  boom  collapses,  as  in  1907,  This  sum  is  more  than  twice  the  average. 
enormous  transactions  take  place.  The  com-  It  breaks  all  previous  records.  It  has  gone 
munity  gets  the  money  as  soon  as  prices  all  over  the  world.  Of  the  portion  fur- 
sink  low  enough  to  offer  the  "  bargains  "  nished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  for  in- 
that  appeal  to  foreign  and  thrifty  home  in-  stance,  no  less  than  $46,000,000  was 
vestors.  **  fixed  "  in  the  shape  of  "  foreign  "  govern- 
But  the  collapse  of  a  land  boom  is  attended  ment  bonds,  $80,000,000  in  "  foreign  "  rail- 
by  an  intense  quiet.  Comparatively  speak-  ways,  $70,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  British 
ing,  there  are  no  sales  at  all.  It  may  be  a  colonies  over-seas,  and  $30,000,000  in  rub- 
matter  of  years  before  values  catch  up  to  her  companies  of  the  Far  East. 
prices.    It  took  months  to  cure  *o7,  but  years  ^ 

:                ,    ^                                                ''           -^  IS  THERE  ENOUGH  MONEY  IN  THE  WORLD? 

to  cure   93. 

That  is  why  international  financien 


NO   "  SHORT  SELLING  "  ,  .                                       *•             u      -.   -1.      L  f-- 

asking  so  many  questions  about  die  habiti. 
Again:  There  is  no  "short  selling,"  as  temperaments,  and  affairs  of  American  far-' 
with  stocks  and  bonds  and  even  food  prod-  mers.  They  want  to  know  how  much  of 
ucts  and  cotton,  to  keep  a  land  boom  down  the  unprecedented  sums  lately  earned  and 
once  it  reaches  the  point  of  a  craze.  It  may  borrowed  by  said  fanners  has  gone  into  act- 
be  immoral  for  a  man  to  sell  what  he  hasn't  ual  development  of  new  lands  and  icicntific 
got.  But  it  is  mighty  useful,  as  the  great  improvement  of  old  ones, — ^and  how  mudi 
students  of  economics  whose  works  are  ac-  has  gone  to  feed  a  possible  land  erase 
cepted  in  this  country  and  abroad  all  agree,  On  such  a  question  the  inquirer  finds  Ikde 
to  allow  those  of  cynical  mind  and  cold  blood  help  from  most  of  the  finandid  press  of  OUT 
to  express  their  opinions  in  cold  cash.     Such  financial  center, — New  Yort     When  thtt 

•'I 
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nervous  and  Intense  community  known  as  In  similar  vein,  an  officer  of  an  insurance 
**  Wall  Street  "  has  a  scare,  it  has  a  good  company  whose  farm  mortgage  loans  aggre- 
one.  Some  of  the  brokers'  market  letters,  and  gate  nearly  $30,000,000,  mostly  in  Missouri, 
so  on,  warning  against  **  the  Western  farm-  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  in  neighboring  States, 
ing  land  craze,"  **  the  enormous  land  specu-  believes  that  the  very  decided  increase  re- 
lation by  persons  who  have  no  thought  of  cul-  cently  in  farming  land  values  is  "  attributable 
tlvating,"  **  far  exceeding  the  greatest  specu-  to  the  high  prices  of  farm  products,  the  more 
lation  In  securities  ever  witnessed  in  New  scientific  methods  employed  by  farmers,  and 
York," — proceed  from  writers  whose  extreme  the  demand  for  farms  because  of  the  growth 
Western  limit  of  personal  observation  can  in  population." 
safely  be  placed  at  Jersey  City.  To  what  extent  agricultural  profits  have 

Much  '*  nearer  production  "  are  the  bankers  run  is  plain  to  any  traveler  through  the  corn 
centering  In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Chi-  and  wheat  country.  One  picturesque  sign  is 
cago.  These  financiers,  "close  to  the  soil,"  the  automobile;  76,000  are  estimated  to  be 
are  more  confident  that  the  Middle  Western  owned  by  farmers,  mostly  Middle  Western- 
lands  are  worth  much  more  than  the  amounts  ers.  Kansas  farmers  alone  spent  $3,200,000 
being  borrowed  on  them.  Even  here,  how-  for  automobiles  last  year.  Half  of  the  10,- 
ever,  the  qualification  Is  heard,  **  provided  ooo  automobiles  owned  In  Iowa  belong  to 
we  don't  have  two  or  three  bad  crop  years  farmers. 
In  succession."  Or  the  traveler's  eyes  can  be  opened  by 

But  the  most  helpful  opinion  comes  from  visiting  the  country  towns,  especially  their 

business  men  like  the  presidents  of  some  of  stores.    Here,  where  but  a  decade  ago  w-ould 

the   old-line   life    Insurance   companies   who  have  been  found  the  barest  necessities  only, 

have  lent  many  millions  on  farm  mortgages  are  shining  and  busy  emporiums  of  all  the 

in  this  section,  but  w^hose  business  is  national  latest  improvements  and  luxuries  of  civiliza- 

and  whose   wide   range   of   Investments  has  tion,  from  mission  furniture  and  natty  brass 

made  them  students  of  money  movements  all  bedsteads    to    the    latest    player-pianos    and 

over  the  world.  phonograph-records. 

A  number  of  such  observers,  with  experi-  , 

^      ,        I  ^  1       •  •    .        i    .u  THE  INVESTORS  INNINGS 

ences  of  the  longest  and  viewpoints  of  the 

widest,  have  been  kind  enough,  upon  request.        One  unmixed  blessing  of  the  competition 

to  picture  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  for  nioney  falls  upon  the  investor.     He  can 

readers  of  the  Review.     Quotations  follow,  get  to-day  5}/2  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  fattest 

„  farms  and  best  kept  implements  and  build- 

DOLLAR     WHEAT,     TEN-CENT     HOGS,     AND  •  .     ^  i         X  IJ    u 

n  ings  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  would  have 

SIXTY-CENT  CORN  •  ij   j  U'  It/.-  .       i?  ^U 

yielded  him  only  4]/^  to  5  per  cent.  Lven  the 
The  composite  picture  shows  a  founda-  farmer  of  high  and  long  credit,  whose  com, 
tion  of  actual,  steady  increase  In  the  farmer's  wheat,  and  cattle  are  the  pride  of  his  county, 
income  sufficient  to  justify  a  very  sizable  must  pay  more  for  his  money  to-day.  He  is 
boom.  In  this  connection  it  reveals  an  op-  competing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
portunity  for  the  private  Investor  that  has  not  new  borrowers,  besides  the  regular  borrowers 
existed  for  many  years.  But  the  movement  who  are  expanding  Into  new  fields. 
from  old  lands  to  new  will  take  a  lot  of  The  smallest  investor  who  wishes  to  share 
financing.  And  even  more  serious  is  the  in  the  profits  of  this  situation  can  very  well 
popularity  of  buying  new  land  without  any  apply  to  his  few  thousands  or  hundreds  even 
intention  of  "  moving  "  at  all.  the  methods  and  principles  that  some  of  the 
The  shortest  sentence  that  describes  the  old-line  life  insurance  companies  have  worked 
farmer's  real  strength  has  been  furnished  to  out  for  their  many  millions, 
the  Review  by  Charles  M.  Harger,  of  Abi-  Before  us  is  the  sixtieth  annual  report  of 
lenc,  Kan.,  one  of  the  closest  students  of  the  "  National  Life,"  Montpelier,  Vt.,  which 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  conditions.  He  writes:  states  that  "the  company  is  completing 
"  Dollar  wheat,  lo-cent  hogs,  and  60-cent  eleven  years  of  experience  with  this  class  of 
com  arc  primarily  the  reason  for  high  prices  investments  and  continues  to  find  them  abso- 
of  land";  and  he  adds:  "Nothing  except  lutely  safe,  very  profitable,  and  in  all  re- 
national  business  disaster  can  make  any  spects  satisfactory.  During  that  period  it  has 
great  slump  in  Western  land  values,  provid-  bought  over  thirty  millions  of  such  mort- 
ing,  of  course,  the  rain  continues  to  fall  and  gages,  of  which  all  but  $16,787,186.33  have 
the  sun  to  shine."  been  paid  off,  and  on  this  entire  investment 
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there  has  not  been  lost  a  dollar  of  either  prin-  companies,  "  it  seems  as  though  about  every 

cipal  or  interest  and  not  an  acre  of  land  ac-  other  farmer  through  the  Middle  West  had 

quired.'*  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  was 

But  one  finds  that  the  company's  total  in-  necessary  for  him  to  purchase  his  neighbor's 

vestment,  even  in  this  **  absolutely  safe  "  and  land,  at  whatever  cost,  and  desired  to  bor- 

"  very  profitable  "  form  of  security,  is  little  row  every  dollar  that  he  could  to  assist  in  the 

more  than  one-third  its  total  assets.    That  is  payment  therefor." 

one  memorandum  for  the  private  investor.  From  experience  of  more  than  a  genera- 
Whether  he  keeps  the  other  two-thirds  or  so  tion  in  lending  several  millions  a  year  on 
of  his  capital  mostly  in  municipal  bonds  as  farm  mortgages,  the  officers  of  this  company 
this  company  does,  or  whether  he  finds  the  have  deemed  it  best  to  keep  borrowers  wait- 
savings  bank  more  convenient  and  about  as  ing  just  at  present.  **  We  do  consider  that 
profitable,  he  should  take  care  that  plenty  of  this  speculation  in  farm  lands,  or  land  boom, 
his  money  is  "  negotiable," — possessing  quick  if  it  amounts  to  that,  has  gone  too  far." 
convertibility  into  cash.  This  quality  is  for-  Much  **  human  interest  "  enters  into  an- 
eign  to  the  scheme  of  the  three  or  five  year  other  report,  that  of  a  Nebraska  dealer  of 
farm  iiroYi^ti/age,  which  should  do  no  more  than  30  years'  experience,  one  whose  loans  and 
promise  to  pay-^  so  much  interest  every  year  transactions  add  up  into  many  millions.     He 


road  securities.  ^  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  without  being  able 

Secondly,  the  investor  can  learn  froihx,  the   to   reduce   his   mortgage  indebtedness    from 

life  insurance  companies'  many  years  of  ex-  products  of  the  farm,  increases  the  mortgage 

perience  how  to  tell  the  agents  that  understand  ana  •.  oj^ngej.   i^^q  speculation.     During  the 

the  farm  loaning  art.     To-day  the  mvestor  last  year     j  ^^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^  j^^^^.^  ^ 

can  find  a  loan  dealer  in  or  near  any  progres-  farmer   say    .,^^^    -^  j^^   ^^^   j^^^  borrowed 

sive  farm  district  who  can  show  credentials  of  money  and   bou^^,^^   ^^^   ^^^^  adjoining  he 

many  years'  standing  from   regular  clients,  would  have  made  ^     ^^^  ^^^^^  j^   ^^^  ^ 

—the  banks,  trusts  and  insurance  companies,  vance  of  price  in  the  la...  ,  purchased  in  one 

and  the  like.    Many  such  brokers  have  equal-  year  than  he  and  his  family,    by  hard  work, 

ly  good  equipment  and  records  for  serving  had  been  able  to  nriake  m  twen.^^_^^^  yeak" 

private   investors   at   a   distance   with  loans        Last  year  this  dealer  concludca  . ^^    t^ 

small  and  great,  accompanied  by  assurance  ters  had  gone  far  enough,  and  closed  ^^^j^ 

that  taxes,  repairs,  and  insurance  and  all  legal  real  estate  interest    which  was  very  lal. 

details  will  be  carefully  watched  by  the  dealer  He  remarked  at  the  time  that  he  had  s«j 

himself  as  a  part  of  the  contract.  10,000  or  12,000  acres  of  his  own  land   ViiK^ 

As   a   business   proposition  the   successful  much  more  for  other  people,  and  had  closed 

Middle  Western  farm  is  in  a  different  class  watched  their  sale,  as  well  as  sales  ot^othe^ 

now  from  fifteen  years  ago.    The  officials  of  land  that  had  come  to  bis  attention.        Dur- 

federal   and   State  agricultural  departments  ing  all  that  time  I  never  heard  a  vendor  o| 

have  taught  soil  conservation  to  good  purpose,  vendee  or  the  agent  negotiatmg  the  sale,  ir 

Even     lands     that     had     been     wastefuUy  any  single   instance,   refer  to  or  make  anji 

*•  cropped  out  "  as  to  wheat  have  been  per-  mention  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  landl 

manentlv  saved  as  rich  producers  of  corn.  —the  talk  all  being:     This  land  sold   for 

,  such  a  price  so  many  years  ago,  still  more 

PURCHASING  THE  NEIGHBORS  LAND  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^j^^  ^^jU  ^^^^e  the  next  year/  eta, 

But  when  I  repeat  that  the  approved  mort-  and  endmg  up  by  saying:  *  The  boom  b  just 

gage  agents  are  those  who  restrict  their  loans  begun.'  "         - 

to  the  successful  farmers  who  intend  them-  The  excessive  demands  for  loans  upon  one 
selves  to  **  work  "  the  land  that  secures  the  of  the  "Big  Three"  life  insurance  corn- 
loans,  I  have  introduced  the  third  division  panics  come  from  eastern  Kansas  and  Ne- 
of  the  subject,— namely,  the  craze  for  more  braska  and  central  Oklahoma  and  are  due, 
land  at  any  price  and  under  any  circum-  as  far  as  the  insurance  company  people  can 
stances,  which  has  affected  the  less  rcspon-  discover,  to  "  the  unusually  large  number  of 
sible  section  of  the  agricultural  community.  sales  made  to  investors   from   Ilhnois  and 

"  Speaking  in  a  general  way."  writes  the  Iowa."                         r         «•         /          1  .k- 

mortgage  officer  of  one  of  the  great  lending  In  the  experience  of  an  officer  ot  one  of  tM 
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largest  Northwestern  savings  banks,  part  of  one  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  any  of  the 

the  movement  in  the  Northwest  Mississippi  financial  minds  whose  scope  and  interests  are 

Valley  results  **  from  a  process  which  is  going  truly  national  knows  that  they  are  taking  this 

on,  occasioned  by  Illinois  and  Iowa  farmers  flow  of  capital  into  new  lands  very  seriously 

buying  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and,  in  in    estimating    whether    there    is    "  enough 

turn,  the  Dakota  farmers  buying  in   Mon-  money  in  the  world." 

tana  and  Canada.    From  all  that  I  can  learn,  _    „  ^ ^ 

^,  .    •    .      T\T      .  1  .u  THE  OUTRIGHT  SPECULATION 

the  movement  mto  Montana  is  larger  than 

that  into  Canada  this  year."  The  fourth  phase, — the  outright  farm  spec- 

The  movement  to  Canada  involved  no  less  ulation,  the  purchase  of  agricultural  lands 
than  12,000  Americans  in  the  year  ending  by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  cultivate  and 
March  i.  Practically  all  w^ere  the  best  type  develop  them, — can  justify  itself,  like  every 
of  Middle  Western  agriculturalists  wlio  had  other  form  of  speculation,  only  by  the  success- 
sold  out  their  farms  and  were  carrying  off  ful  event. 

from  $1000  to  $5000  apiece  to  start  a  new        One  man  who  has  supervised  the  loaning 

career  on  Canadian  Government  land.  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  farmers  in  this 

Here  is  a  minimum  loss  of  $12,000,000  in  territory,  and  whose  advices  are  naturally  of 
a  year, — probably  several  times  that  much,  the  best,  was  pretty  plain-spoken  in  his  let- 
Moreover,   most   of   the   farms,    it   appears,  ter  to  the  Review: 

were  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  unheard-of  high        "  A  great  many  farmers  all  over  the  coun- 

prices  for  last  year's  crops.  try,  I  am  told,  have  sold  their  farms  located 

,,,,,.  ,  «,,.,^.r  T.^. ,  ,«o  ^^  ^.^T.r..  i"  ^^c  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the 

HALF  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  TO  CANADA  nyr-j  u     \\7     ^  j   u  i  l^  i        i      •        i 

Middle  West,  and  have  bought  lands  in  the 

These  figures  were  reported  by  Commis-  Dominion  of  Canada  and  located  there.    An- 

sioner-General  of  Immigration  Keefe  on  the  other  feature  of  the  proposition  lies  in  the  fact, 

1 2th    of    April.      The    total    of    this    emi-  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  a  great  many 

gration  of  American  farmers  to  Canada  since  other  farmers  have  borrowed  money  on  their 

March  31,   1897,  was  put  at  520,830.     At  farms  in  the  central  and  Middle  West,  and 

the  minimum  of  $1000  apiece,  here  is  half  a  either  loaned  the  money  so  borrowed  to  oth- 

billion  dollars  taken  away, — mostly  in  gold,  ers   (at  an  advanced   rate  of  interest  above 

it  is  believed.  what  they  agree  to  pay)  to  purchase  land  in 

The     greatest    loss    csune     from     North  Canada  or  have  purchased  land   themselves 

Dakota,  3464  heads  of  families;  Minnesota,  with  the  money  so  borrowed  in  the  Domin- 

1741;  South  Dakota,  522;  Michigan,  514;  ion  of  Canada,  expecting  to  sell  such  lands 

VVashington,    510;   Wisconsin,   477;    Iowa,  at  an  advanced  price  and  without  improving 

430;  Illinois,  296;  Montana,  184.  or  locating  upon  it. 

Optimistic  reports  come  from  authorities        "  These    conditions,    all    combined,  have 

in  the  localities  to  which  this  actual  move-  stimulated   sales  and   created   an    unhealthy 

ment  of  new  farm  investors  has  been  tending,  market,  which  has  enabled  speculators,  and, 

One  of  the   largest  lending  institutions   in  in  fact,  a  great  many  farmers,  to  dispose  of 

Minneapolis,     for     instance,     reports     that  their  lands  at  prices  considerably  above  their 

"  lands   in   Minnesota,  North   Dakota,   and  real  value,  and  the  result  will  be  that  should 

South  Dakota  have  not  reached  their  highest  any  unfavorable  conditions  arise,  such  as  short 

value.      With    equal    confidence,    an    Okla-  crops  or  lower  prices  in  farm  products,  that 

homa  official  with  special  facilities  for  observ-  fact   in  itself  would,  without  doubt,  bring 

ing  calculates   that   farm    lands   throughout  about  considerable  reductions  in  farm  values 

Oklahoma  **  have  not  yet  reached  the  basis  all  over  the  country,  and  so  will  any  other 

of  values   that   obtained   throughout   Iowa,  unfavorable  conditions  that  may  enter  into 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  Western  and  the  problem.     I  firmly  believe  that  the  pres- 

Middle  Western   States  by   50  or  75   per  ent  values  of  all  farm  lands,  especially  in  the 

cent."  Middle  West  and  some  of  the  Southern  and 

The  farmer  wha  braves  the  hardships  and  Southwestern   territory,  will   suffer  a  very 

annoyances  of  a  raw  section,  who  builds  em-  considerable  depreciation   in  values  as  now 

pires  out  of  prairies,  can  certainly  not  be  fixed  within  a  comparatively  short  time." 
esteemed  a  "  danger."     But  even  the  admirers        "  Enormous  sums  have  gone  away  from 

of  the  American  pioneer  spirit  cannot  escape  the  Corn  Belt  (between  the  Alleghanies  and 

the  fact  that  a  lot  of  money  is  being  locked  about  the  center  of  Nebraska  or  Kansas)," 

up,  fixed,  withdrawn  from  circulation.    Any  writes  an  extensive  dealer  in  Missouri  Val- 
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ley  real  estate,  with  a  perspective  of  niany 
ycars.  "  Much  of  this  outside  buying  is 
speculation,  and  income  is  not  considered, 
though  the  Canadian  investment,  in  consid- 
erable part,  is  for  investment  and  farming. 

"  in  the  large  Panhandle  district  and  in 
the  vast  territory  between  the  Corn  Belt 
and  the  Riickirs  tiierc  has  been  an  enormous 

■■  It  is  a  bold  man  who  asserts  th-it  this 
vast  empire  (if  semi-arid  or  scmi-huinid  land 

think  it  is  quite  likely  some  day  to  make  in- 
terest on  miicli  hirijer  values,  but  that  Is  not 
yet  proven;  si)  far.  most  of  it  Is  siH-iulatJve." 

Typical  are  reports  Iruin  Kansas  City  to 
the  eiiect  that  sales  of  raw  land  ,5iki  miles 
away,  not  bearing  crops  at  all,  have  been 
made  at  $iixj  an  acre  or  more  on  very  thin 
financial  margin,  and  to  an  extent  heretofore 
unprecedented  in  the  Southwest. 

The  president  of  a  Wichita  institution  finds 
many  of  liis  depositors  withdrawing  money 
for  the  purchase  of  raw  lands  as  far  as  New- 
Mexico.  "  A  ilttlc  too  much  overtrading  In 
real  estate  speculation,"  he  reports. 

ENTER    TUV.    "  GKT-RiCH-QblCK  "    MAV 

Moreover,  there  has  naturally  arisen  an 
imitation  or  per\-crsion  of  the  real  farming 
prosperity  by  the  "  get- rich -quick  "  man.  He 
saw  his  opportunity  with  the  big  "  advertis- 
ing "  of  high  prices  for  crops  supplied  by  the 
national  and  State  legislatures  and  commit- 
tees of  investigation  into  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Like  an  echo,  there  have  sprung  up 
ihe  flaunting  prospectuses  and  newspaper  and 
maga/inc  advertisements  of  varlmis  pto- 
moters  crying  the  movement  away  ftom  the 
city  "  to  land,  liberty,  and  a  living."  A  few 
of  these  projects  are  sound.  But  many  in- 
vite the  settlers  to  deserts  in  the  Southwest 
or  swamps  along  the  Gidf  Coast  that  will 
not  be  ready  for  happy  human  habitation  for 
a  long  time.  A  particularly  vicious  feature 
of  this  particular  boom  Is  the  offer  to  "  do 
your  farming  for  you,"  made  by  apparently 
unselfish  promoters,  who  prove,  iipt»n  intesti- 
gation,  to  have  no  financial  responsibility  and 
no  farming  experience  whatever. 

Indeed    tlic    Department    of    Agriculture 
at  Washington  recently  gave  warning  against 
such  schemes.     It  found  vast  tracts  of  almost 
pure  sand,  left  after  the  cutting  off  of  pine 
trees,  being  advertised  as  the  finest  fan 
lands;  undrained  swamps  described  as 
less  possessions,  and  special  induccmcf 
fercd  to  purchasers  in  the  shape  of  woi 


hybrid  berries  (which  later  turned  out  to 
have  little  or  no  value),  or  the  setting  out 
of  thousands  of  slips  or  fruit  tree  cuttings  on 
land  unfit  to  produce  anything  better  dian 
sage-brush. 

Now  there  can  he  no  escape  from  the  dan- 
ger of  any  land  speculation  on  a  large  scale 
(vhlch  docs  not  immctliaiely  inrrfusr  produc- 
lian  of  irofis  in  return  for  the  money  locked 
up. 

That  reliable  magazine  of  special  Interest 
in  this  field.  Bonds  iinil  Mortgages,  although 
it  believes  that,  on  the  whole,  the  "  Western 
fanner  is  well  within  the  safety  line  of  bor- 
rowing," considers  "  the  correct  view  "  to  be 
as  follows: 

"  Hut  the  Westerner  should  remember  that 
there  may  come  hot  winds  and  light  yields 
again,  and  he  ought,  in  these  days  of  thrift 
and  gain,  to  make  preparation  for  the  time 
of  such  future.  This  he  cannot  do  by  in- 
creasing his  debts,  even  though  the  security 
increases  in  value.  Values  may  not  main- 
tain and  creditors  become  insistent.  To  this 
extent  the  increasing  volume  of  mortgages  is 
a  danger, — though  for  the  present  it  may  in- 
dicate intelligent  business  methods." 

WHAT    EVERY    CITIZEN    CAN    DO 

The  work  of  discrimination  should  not  be 
left  to  the  great  insurance  companies  and 
banks,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  doitig 
all  they  can.  Every  citizen  can  participate. 
If  he  is  an  investor  he  can  insist  that  his  loans 
on  farm  mortgages  be  placed  only  ihrou^ 
those  agents  who  have  proved  they  are  con- 
servative and  H'ill  confide  his  money  only  to 
the  "  solid  "  claia  of  farmers, — those  who  in- 
tend to  make  an  immediate  return  to  the 
community  in  the  shape  of  more  crops.      " 

And  all  public  officers  and  citizens  of  in- 
fluence  acquainted  with  farmers  who  seek 
fortune  in  pastures  new  would  do  well  to 
ponder  over  this  suf^estion  made  to  the 
Re\tew  by  Mr.  N,  F.  Hawley,  the  Minne- 
apolis banker; 

"  I  would  like  to  say  that  Eastern  land 
companies  or  Southern  and  Eastern  States 
might,  with  profit,  spend  money  in  advei^ 
tising  and  inducing  Western  faimetB,  jridi 
their  Western  methods,  to  return  to  EMttm 
and  Southern  soil,  if  it  can  be  demonstrUed 
that  markets  and  conditions  there  would  af- 
ford a  nmfit  and  an  attractive  envircinracni 
farmer.  This  policy  might 
ne  way,  price*  in  the 
til      be  a  boon  to  i 


GETTING  TOGETHER  FOR  MISSIONS 

BY  THE   REV.  W.   S.  RAINSFORD,   D.D. 

npHE   third   great  creed  of   the   Christian  branches   strange    birds    sometimes    builded. 

church,  that  creed  which  bears  the  Yet  was  the  root  the  same, 
name  of  the  opponent  and  final  conqueror  We  are  only  beginning  to  study  history  to- 
of  Arianism, — Athanasius,  defined  and  lim-  day.  The  science  of  comparative  religions  is 
ited  for  ages  the  missionary  activities  of  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  now  we  can  begin 
Christianity:  **  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  to  know  the  "why"  and  the  **  how "  of 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  some  of  the  changes  that  have  passed  over 
hold  the  Catholic  faith;  which  faith,  except  our  religion;  and  even  if  we  cannot  do  this, 
every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  with-  we  can  at  least  see  that  immensely  important 
out  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  This  changes  have  passed  on  it ;  and  thus  are,  or 
is  the  Catholic  faith ;  which  except  a  man  should  be,  prepared  to  recognize  that  further 
believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved."  change  must  yet  mark  its  progress,  if  in  any 
Under  such  a  banner  the  missionaries  of  the  true  sense  it  is  to  become  the  religion  of  the 
succeeding  centuries  went  forth.  It  was  an  whole  world.  The  Master  Sower  it  was 
age  of  creeds,  and  they  were  sure  of  theirs.  who  taught  us  that  the  seed  He  placed  in 
It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  form  re-  the  life  of  man  so  long  ago  is  to  keep  on 
ligious  movements  take  depends  on,  is  modi-  growing  till  the  final  harvest  day. 
fied  and  molded  by,  the  environment  in  Athanasius,  his  predecessors  and  disciples 
which  they  are  cast.  The  laws  that  control  labored  greatly  to  fit  the  faith  they  held  dear 
and  direct  human  progress  in  all  its  branches  to  the  need  of  their  own  time.  They  w^re, 
are  everywhere  the  same.  Grecian  philoso-  like  ourselves,  men  often  moved  by  passion 
phy  had  won  to  itself  the  world  of  human  and  by  prejudice.  But  that  they  wrought 
thought  in  the  fourth  century.  It  could  and  wisely  and  well  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
did  assimilate  what  was  best  in  man's  think-  results  they  obtained.  In  the  fourteenth, 
ing  in  those  times.  It  could  and  did  reject  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  an  immense 
most  of  what  was  unworthy  and  crude.  It  band  of  reformers,  many  of  them  now  quite 
received  Christianity  from  the  unphilosophic  forgotten,  did  the  same.  If  the  thinking 
Jew,  and,  doing  so,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  world  is  still  more  doubtful  of  the  work  than 
profoundly  changed  it.  As  Jesus  and  his  of  that  which  the  creed-maker's  age  produced 
apostles  taught,  **  the  common  people  heard  the  reason  is  that  the  latter  age  has  retreated 
them  gladly,"  and  but  few  others  were  in-  into  the  golden  mists  of  the  half-known  past, 
terested  in  the  new  and  obscure  religion.  and  we  cannot  criticise  its  apostles  and  mar- 
As  the  great  creed-makers  of  the  fourth  tyrs  as  we  can  those  of  a  later  day.  Some 
century  stood  forth  in  the  schools  of  the  cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  that  the  re- 
world  to  proclaim  Christ,  they  stood,  as  they  formers  did  well  by  their  day  and  genera- 
had  to  stand  (or  they  would  not  have  had  tion.  Yet  surely  the  persistent  vitality  of  re- 
even  a  hearing  for  their  cause)  as  the  ex-  ligion  among  those  nations  where  the  reform 
ponents  of  a  subtle  and  profound  religious  movement  won  out  is  an  argument  in  their 
philosophy;  that  claimed  rightly  to  include  favor  hard  to  gainsay, 
within  its  bounds  all  the  known  wisdom,  all  If  many  well-informed  Christian  men  arc 
the  sane  aspiration,  of  this  age.  Thus  it  nee-  still  sadly  doubtful  of  the  gain  to  religion  of 
essarily  came  to  pass  that  the  religion  the  late  the  reformation  upheaval,  is  it  any  wonder 
centuries  accepted  as  Christian  was  in  many  that  men  still  regard  with  dismay  the  up- 
respects  a  very  different  religion  from  that  heavals  of  our  own  time?  In  such  a  time  as 
which  the  Master  proclaimed  by  the  blue  this,  when  new  knowledge  floods  the  world, 
waters  of  Galilee.  Yet  the  belief  of  the  little  can  be  taken  for  granted,  all  must  be 
fourth  century  was  truly  rooted  in  the  facts,  tested  and  tried.  It  is  a  time  of  shaking,  of 
and  hopes,  and  beliefs  of  the  first.  The  sower  removing, — a  time  described  and  welcomed 
had  gone  forth  to  sow  his  seed, — a  little  mus-  by  the  great  "  Unknown  "  who  wrote  the 
tard  seed  only.  And  now,  as  He  had  fore-  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  .when  he  says,  "  The 
told,  it  had  become  a  great  tree,  in  whose  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as 
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of  things  that  arc  made,  that  the  things  that  ly  have  wrangled  on  their  confessions  of  faith 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain."  for  ages.  If  we  get  talking  about  our  creeds. 
Speaking  generally,  the  reformers  scarcely  we  may  wrangle,  too.  Christian  living  we 
touched  the  creeds.  Indeed,  they  were  on  all  believe  in.  Of  Christian  work  there  is 
occasion  prepared  to  add  to  their  numbers  an  immensity  to  do.  We  must  act  more  to- 
and  stringency.  They  refused  the  additions  gether  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything.  As- 
of  later  medievalism.  T\\q\  rebelled  against  sociation  is  one  of  the  notes  of  our  time. 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Hut  such  a  sentence  Other  forces  in  the  world  are  associating, — 
as  "  Whoso  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  Christians  alone  are  hanging  back.  The 
the  1  rinity  "  troubled  them  not  at  all.  Their  more  we  try  to  work  together,  the  more  we 
age  was  not  ours.  Their  doubts  trouble  us  find  we  like  it.  We  understand  each  other 
but  little,  ^'ct  the  hardiest  of  us  surely  better.  We  accomplish  more.  We  save 
would  not  dare  to  venture  on  new  creed-  strength  and  money.  We  will  keep  our  scv- 
making.  We  hold  to  our  creeds,  but  not  as  eral  creeds,  our  doctrinal  differences,  in  abcy- 
our  fathers  held  to  them.'  1  hey  are  to  us  ance  while  we  see  what  we  can  do  for  those 
the  best  statements  we  can  find  of  truths  who  have  no  creed  at  all."  Surely  it  may 
which  from  their  nature  are  incapable  of  at  least  be  hoped  that  a  movement  so  under- 
complete  and  satisfactory  statement.  We  are  taken  will  do  sotiiething  to  bring  good  men 
imperfect  beings;  our  powers  of  expression  in  all  churches  nearer  together,  and  that  pcr- 
by  word  of  mouth  are  even  more  limited  than  haps  practical  Christian  unity  in  the  future 
we  are  ourselves,  l^hese  creedal  truths  touch  may  come  to  us  by  a  different  way  than  that 
on  the  infinities.  How  can  the  finite  define  of  liturgy,  orders,  or  creed. 
the  infinite?  As  definitions  they  are  an  im-  The  creedal  question  placed  on  one  side, 
possibility.  So  while  we  hold  to  our  creeds  what  faces  the  Laymen's  Movement?  The 
as  precious  from  a  thousand  associations  in  mass  of  the  unchristianized,  unmissionized,  at 
their  long  past,  while  we  rightly  value  them  home  and  abroad.  I  am  sure  the  church  will 
as  the  heirlooms  of  the  holy,  .the  wise,  and  learn  much  from  this  handling  of  the  great 
the  strong,  to  whose  wisdom,  self  sacrifice,  task.  I  say  the  unmissionized  at  home  and 
and  courage  we  largely  owe  what  is  best  in  abroad.  For  surely  wise  counsel  will,  as  the 
ourselves,  we  no  longer  thrust  our  creeds  prophet  of  old  did,  put  the  healing  salt  into 
forth  in  the  faces  of  our  fellows,  demanding  the  head  of  the  spring.  The  heads  of  the 
that  they  must  be  accepted  as  a  condition  to  rivers  of  the  future  of  man's  life  will  be 
marching  side  by  side  with  us  on  life's  high-  found  both  in  home  and  in  foreign  lands. 
way  of  endeavor.  The  early  Christians  won  the  world  be- 
Now  w  hat  I  want  to  say  is  this:  Since  ours  cause  they  were  wise  in  their  day  and  gen- 
is  no  creed-making  age,  another  basis  for  eration.  Theirs  was  the  spirit  of  a  "  sound 
common  action  must  be  found.  The  fact  mind."  They  took  the  seed  to  the  ripe  na- 
that  in  other  times  good  men,  when  they  met  tions, — Rome,  Greece,  Egypt.  But  they 
to  lay  plans  for  some  work  that  had  to  be  soon  went  beyond  these  to  the  nations  still 
done,  began  by  outlining  a  Westminster  Con-  in  babyhood,  the  tribes  out  of  which  future 
fession,  a  Scotch  Covenant,  or  even  an  Evan-  nations  were  to  be  grown;  these  they  reached 
gel  leal  Alliance  platform  in  no  way  justifies  while  they  were  young  and  impressionable. 
us  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  them.  If  it  is  Professor  Hodgkin  in  his  illuminating  book, 
objected  that  "  all  the  Christian  centuries  "  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,'*  shows  that  stub- 
have  so  acted," — well,  we  cannot  so  act.  We  born  old  Rome  herself  was  thereby  Chris- 
know,  we  feel  that  we  cannot.  If  religion,  tianized.  Less  Christian  was  she  than  the 
the  mo^:t  real  thing  in  life,  is  to  go  the  way  Gothic  barbarians  (so  called)  that  poured 
of  the  life  of  our  time,  is  to-day  to  obey  the  into  her.  The  Christian  missionary  elEorts 
overwhelming  influence  toward  association  of  the  future  will  surely  seek  more  to  reach 
that  rules  compel lingly  everywhere,  then  the  child,  individually,  than  our  fathers 
some  gathering  ground  for  Christians  other  sought.  Corrective  methods  are  sometimes 
than  the  platform  of  creed  must  be  found.  necessary,  but  they  arc  not  nearly  as  efihc- 
I  believe  that  the  Laymen's  Missionary  tive  as  those  which  surround  the  school  room, 
Movement  may  at  least  point  the  way  to  such  nay  the  cradle,  with  the  influence  of  Christ. 
a  meeting  ground.  If  this  is  so,  the  future  Early  neglect  is  hard  and  costly  to  overoomei 
ma>  call  it  blessed.  The  men  who  are  bind-  Lay  men  and  women  may  be  trusted  to  re- 
Ing  themselves  together  in  the  movement  say:  member  such  simple  things;  and  mbuonaiy 
"  The  churches  we  belong  to  and  love  loyal-  movements  led  and  planned  by  lay  peo|de 
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will    not    Ignore    them,    even    if    orthodox  ary  Movcpient  is  an  evidence.     Machinery 

preaching  and  practice  often  do.  that  works  well  in  one  decade  breaks  down 

Is  it  an  idle  dream,  then,  to  hope  that  from  hopelessly  in  the  next.  It  is  only  necessary 
such  a  movement  as  this  may  yet  come  to  the  to  look  at  the  mass  of  unchristian ized  hu- 
millions  of  our  own  school  children  the  un-  manity  at  home  and  abroad  to  see  that  no 
speakable  boon  of  such  religious  teaching  as  existing  church  organization  can  be  stretched 
shall  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  home  and  enough,  or  galvanized  enough,  to  meet  it. 
the  state?  Teaching  not  creedal,  not  dog-  The  missionary  movement  of  the  future 
matic,  in  any  accepted  sense,  but  yet  a  teach-  must  be  the  going  forth  to  the  field,  the 
ing  truly  Christian;  that  shall  bring  to  the  home,  the  foreign  field,  not  of  driblets  of  or- 
little  children  what  Jesus  meant  them  to  dained  priests,  deacons,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
have  when  He  took  them  on  His  knees.  Our  tists,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants,  but 
schools  are  meant  to  fit  children  for  life  and  of  the  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood 
its  duties.  Simple  religious  teaching  lies  at  of  the  Christian  nations.  It  must  mean  the 
the  key  root  of  these.  Not  in  England,  inspiring  of  all  of  us  to  higher,  holier,  more 
France,  or  the  United  States  do  the  children  self-sacrificing  endeavor.  Men  and  women 
get  such  teaching.  The  Sunday-school  can-  must  be  found  in  tens  of  thousands  who  will 
not  give  it.  The  homes  of  hurried,  over-  be  willing  to  forego  much  of  the  comfort 
driven  parents  are  not  giving  it  to-day.  Jf  it  of  life,  many  of  those  things  we  value  most, 
is  withheld  the  loss  to  the  future  is  terrible  in  order  to  uplift  and  educate  the  weak  and 
to  think  of.  No  duty  in  all  the  vast  mis-  hopeless  people  of  the  earth ;  while  a  still 
sionary  world  work  that  awaits  us  to-day  is,  larger  multitude,  equally  inspired,  shall 
1  believe,  so  imperatively  important.  Here  grapple  with  the  evils  that  lie  at  our  very 
the  churches  have  failed,  and  know  that  they  doors.  To  some  from  foreign  lands  sounds 
have  failed.  Let  the  laymen  and  lay  women  the  call.  To  others,  the  problems  presented 
try  what  rhey  can  do.  If  we  fail  to  Chris-  by  the  child  at  the  door  seem  of  first  impor- 
tianize  our  children  in  the  United  States  we«  tance.  Both  are  equally  missionaries.  The 
certainly  shall  not  succeed  in  Christianizing  future  maintenance  of  civilization  itself  de- 
fo reign  nations.  If  we  don't  reach  with  the  pends  on  Christian  success  in  both  fields.  But 
love  of  Jesus  the  children  before  fifteen,  we  once  for  all,  taking  heart  at  this  movement 
shall  not  convert  them  at  five  and  twenty,  which  has  come  to  us,  let  us  cast  aside  for- 
If  we  fail  to  truly  Christianize  the  republic,  ever  the  idea  that  the  specially  educated 
we  shall  make  the  most  stupendous  failure  groups  of  men  and  women,  priests  or  minis- 
the  Christian  church  has  made  since  she  sur-  ters,  sisters  or  deaconesses,  can  grapple  with 
rendered  the  East  to  Mohammedanism.  this  thing.    Nor,  of  course,  will  money  do  it. 

This  Laymen's  Movement  is  a  rallying  of  If  these  laymen  could  command  a  million 
forces  to  the  flag  that  has  been  neglected,  dollars  for  one  hundred  dollars  that  they 
The  Christian  church  has  for  long  neglect-  have  raised,  the  money  would  not  meet  the 
ed  her  lay  forces.  Perhaps  this  is  less  true  occasion.  A  going  forth  of  Christian  civili- 
of  American  than  of  European  churches;  still  zation  to  the  uncivilized  is  what  is  wanted, 
it  is  true  even  here.  The  reasons  for  this  The  men  and  women  on  the  ground  have 
are  not  far  to  seek,  but  I  have  no  time  even  done  nobly.  They  are  waiting  for  the  large 
to  outline  them.  It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  forces,  promised  by  such  movements  as  these, 
fact.  Lay  people  have  been  called  to  the  Ecclesiasticism  of  one  sort  or  another  has 
church's  aid,  of  course,  in  a  multitude  of  ruled  the  councils  of  the  church  long  enough, 
ways, — money  must  be  raised,  organizations  These  laymen  are  knockyig  at  its  council 
built  up  and  sustained,  teaching  and  visiting  doors  now ;  but  they  are  entering  on  a  cam- 
done.  But  it  has  generally  been  agreed  with-  paign  the  result  of  which  cannot  fail  to  sup- 
in  the  sphere  of  church  influence  that  a  spe-  ply  them  with  so  exact  and  intimate  a  knowl- 
cially  educated,  trained  official  must  direct  edge  of  the  condition  to  be  met  by  Christian 
the  whole.  In  the  belief  of  the  Eastern  missionaries  both  at  home  and  abroad  that, 
Church,  the  Roman  Church,  and  partially  in  having  it,  they  cannot  be  excused  from  the 
the  Anglican  Communion,  the  priest,  who  church's  councils.  This  presence  cannot  fail 
has  a  divine  sacramental  commission,  can  to  bring  new  courage  on  the  battle  line,  new 
alone  be  responsible  for  such  direction.  The  resources  and  wisdom  in  the  council  cham- 
plan  has  been  followed  for  ages.  It  has  bers.  They  will  ^eatly  add  to  the  churches' 
worked  fairly  well.  But  that  it  fails  to  meet  missionary  resources.  They  will  surely  do 
the  needs  of  our  times,  the  Laymen's  Mission-  away  with  much  of  the  churchly  red  tape. 


CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS   AS  A  WORLD 

PROBLEM 

TpRUK  statesmanship  has  entered  into  the  Relation  to  Non-Christian  Religions."  Other 

**•       plans  made  for  the  World  AL'ssionary  practical  themes  to  which  the  conference  will 

Conference  to  be  held  at  Kdinhurj^h,  Scot-  devote  attention  arc  *'  The   Preparation  of 

land,  on  June  14-23  of  this  year.    This  j^reat  Missionaries,"  *'  The  Home  Base  of  Foreign 

meeting;  was  projected   three  years  a^o  not  Missions,"   "The   Relation   of    Missions   to 

so  much  with  a  view  to  producin;^  a  dem-  Governments,"  and   "  Co-operation  and  the 

onstration   for  inspirational  and  eilucational  Promotion  of  Unity." 

purposes  as  to  provide  a  means  for  the  frank        The  membership  of  the  conference  will  be 

interchange  of  views  and  conclusions  among  limited  to  delegates  appointed  by  missionary' 

experts  from  the  world's  mission  fields.    Pub-  boards   and   societies   in   Great   Britain,   the 

lie  meetings  will  be  held  in  connection  with  IJritish   colonies,    the   Continent  of   Europe, 

the    conference    and    the    missionary    cause  the  United  States,  and  Canada.     In  all  there 

will   be  presented   in   its  broader  and   more  will  be  about   11 50  delegates,  of  whom  450 

vital  aspects  to  the  public,  but  the  conference  will   represent  Great  Britain  and  an  equal 

itself,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  authorized  number  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The 

prospectus,  will  be  more  like  a  meeting  of  attendance  at  the  conference  will  greatly  ex- 

the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci-  ceed    the    number    of    accredited    delegates. 

ence.    It  will  be  in  the  fullest  sense  scientific,  From  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone 

as  regards  the  manner  and  method  of  its  de-  it  is  expected  that  about   1200  persons  will 

liberations.  be  present  in  Edinburgh  during  the  sessions 

In   order    that   the    topics   for   discussion  of  the  conference.    All  branches  of  Protestant 

might  be  wisely  chosen  and  properly  formu-  Christianity  will  be  represented,  and  denom- 

lated,  eight  commissi(jns  were  appointed   in  inational  differences  will  not  be  permitted  to 

1908,  each  composed  of  twenty  persons  of  obtrude      themselves     in     the     discussions. 

recognized  experience  or  ability  to  deal  with  Whether  consciously  or  not,  such  a  gather- 

the  special  questions  of  missionary  policy  as-  i"g  cannot  fail  to  be  in  itself  an  effective  ob- 

signed  to  them,  and  in  the  interval  since  their  ject-lesson  in  essential   Christian  unity;  for 

appointment  each  one  of  these  commissions  it  will  show  that  a  new  basis  for  common 

has   associated    with    itself   leading   mission-  action,   to  which    Dr.   Rainsford  alludes  in 

arics  in  the  field  and  native  Christian  lead-  the  foregoing  article,  has  actually  been  found. 
ers  who  are  qualified  to  give  the  exact  in-       The   national   congress  of   the   La3niien*s 

formation   required  as  a  basis  for  scientific  Missionary   Movement  held   last  month   in 

and  constructive  work  in  missionary  organ-  Chicago   (in  which  every  State  and  Terri- 

ization.     The  reports  of  these  several  com-  tory  was  represented)  showed  clearly  enough 

missions  will  be  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  that  this  country  is  aroused  as  never  before 

the   delegates  to  the  conference  before   the  on    the  subject   of   foreign    missions.     The 

debates  begin.  Edinburgh    conference    during    the    present 

Merely  to  give  a  list  of  the  eight  topics  month,  in  which  such  American  Ia3niien  as 

assigned  to  these  expert  commissions  is  to  in-  William  J.  Bryan,  Seth  Low,  and  William 

dicate  the  extraordinary  range  which  the  dis-  Jay  Schieffelin  will  take  part  as  delegiates, 

cussions  w  ill  take.     One  of  the  commissions  is  likely  to  formulate  the  world's  missionary 

has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  "  Carrying  the  policy    for    decades    to    come.      American 

Gospel    to   All    the   World,"   another   with  Christians,  a  century  ago,  gave  the  first  great 

"  The    Native   Church    and    Its   Workers,"  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  missions 

another  with  "  Education  in  Relation  to  the  in  non-Christian  lands.     From  America  in 

Christianization  of  the  National  Life,"  and  1910  comes  an  impulse  not  less  powerful  in 

a  fourth  with  ''The  Missionary  Message  in  the  same  direction. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY— THE  MODERN 

MOLOCH 

BY  JOHN   B.   HUBER,   M.D. 

[The  following  article,  contributed  by  a  competent  medical  authority,  sets  forth  in  a  graphic 
way  some  of  the  serious  evils  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  it  has  been 
conducted  for  many  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  the  leading  American  munic- 
ipalities have  already  taken  steps  to  bring  about  a  "  safe  and  sane  "  observance  of  the  nation's 
holiday.  The  city  of  Washington  lays  claim  to  having  been  the  first  municipality  that  at  once 
made  a  total  prohibition  of  the  private  sale  and  use  of  fireworks,  and  prepared  an  adequate 
celebration  which  was  in  all  respects  successful.  That  was  last  year.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
the  hospitals  reported  that  they  had  no  patients  due  to  the  celebration,  whereas  they  had  re- 
ported 104  cases  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1908,  as  due  to  accidents  from  the  use  of  explosives. 

The  program  for  the  day  provided  for  a  display  of  daylight  fireworks  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  meeting,  with  an  oration,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  by  the  school  children.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  more  day- 
light fireworks  and  a  band  concert  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  White  House.  Later  there  was 
a  parade  of  automobiles,  and  in  the  evening  the  usual  fireworks  display  and  street  illumination. 

The  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  also  inaugurated  a  series  of  unique  celebrations  of  the 
Fourth,  including  historical  pageants  and  other  features,  which  seem  to  amuse  the  populace  as 
much  as  tjie  former  more  noisy  and  far  more  dangerous  methods  of  observing  the  day.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  who  read  Dr.  Huberts  suggestive  article  will  be  moved  to  propose  some 
more  rational  form  of  celebration  in  their  respective  localities. — The  Editor.] 

TT  may  surpiise  many  a  citizen  to  know  the  fight  against  the  use  of  fireworks  on  the 
"^  that  a  very  rational  and  earnest  move-  Glorious  Fourth  has  been  based.  A  year  ago 
ment  against  the  use  of  fireworks  on  Inde-  it  demonstrated  in  its  Journal  that  in  the  six 
pcndence  Day  is  now  in  its  seventh  year ;  nor  preceding  years  our  whole  country  has  shown 
is  it  universally  realized  among  us  how  many  for  that  festival  a  grand  total  of  29,296 
of  our  children  have,  by  reason  of  these  year-  killed  and  wounded.  In  1903  there  were 
ly  celebrations,  suffered  the  most  cruel  death  415  cases  of  Fourth  of  July  tetanus;  in  1904, 
known  to  medical  science.  Were  any  such  105  cases;  in  1905,  104;  in  1906,  89;  in 
emotion  possible  in  the  English  breast,  that  1907,  55  recorded  cases;  in  1908,  76.  In 
of  satisfaction  for  the  losses  and  humiliations  1909  there  were  150  cases,  the  largest  num- 
endured  by  England  in  the  war  for  Inde-  ber  since  1903,  probably  by  reason  that  the 
pendence,, — at  least  so  far  as  human  life  is  Fourth  coming  on  Sunday,  the  celebration 
concerned, — could  hardly  be  more  thorough-  was  practically  one  of  three  days;  as  it  comes 
ly  justified;  for,  taking  no  account  what-  this  year  on  Monday,  there  is  now  to  be 
ever  of  our  national  losses  of  many  decades  feared  another  triurnal  tribute  to  the  mod- 
past,  but  only  of  those  incurred  in  the  last  ern  Moloch.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
three  yearly  celebrations  and  in  the  mctropo-  that  in  1908  there  were  816  blank  cartridge 
lis  alone,  wc  find  that  1339  have  been  killed  wounds,  whilst  in  1909  the  number  of 
and  injured, — more  than  the  casualties  in  wounds  from  this  source  was  1095;  and  that 
the  Revolutionary  battles  of  Lexington,  the  States  having  the  largest  number  of  blank 
Bunker  Hill,  Fort  Moultrie,  White  Plains,  cartridge  wounds  had  also  the  largest  num- 
Fort  Washington,  Monmouth,  and  Cowpens  ber  of  tetanus  cases ;  also  that  blank  cartridge 
combined.  Nor  have  these  losses  been  among  wounds  had  a  higher  percentage  of  deaths 
fighting  men,  but  rather  among  little  chil-  than  gunshot  wounds.  The  most  common 
drcn;  and  of  the  latter  wounded  on  Inde-  wound  productive  of  tetanus  or  lockjaw  is 
pendence  Day  many  that  have  not  died  have  that  produced  by  the  blank  cartridge;  this 
nevertheless  been  dreadfully  maimed  and  dis-  need  not  be  as  wide  as  a  church  door,  nor  as 
figured  for  life.  deep  as  a  well ;  the  merest  skin  puncture,  per- 
..,»., T,vr^  »AirAoi.c  r^T>  «  i:./>TTnTu  r.i?  ttttv  ^^^ps  even  z  scratch,  will  serve.    The  blank 

APPALLING  RAVAGES  OF       FOURTH  OF  JULY         *'    .,  ,  .       '  •ui     /  ^1 

„  cartridge,  then,  is  responsible  for  more  than 

TETANUS  ^  p^^  ^^^^  Qf  je^jinus  cases;  the  giant  fire- 

Thc  American    Medical   Association   has   cracker  (not  the  small  cracker)  for  16  per 
gathered  most  of  the  statistics  upon  which    cent. ;  the  toy  cannon,  4  per  cent. ;  firearms, 
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5  per  cent. ;  powder,  lo  per  cent.    Not  to  ex-  in    chewing   and    swallowing,    chilk,    high 

cite  undue  alarm,  it  should  be  observed  that  fever,  asphyxia,  muscular  spasms  pitiful  to 

blank  cartridges  will  by  no  means  always  pro-  look   upon,    opisthotonos, — bridging   of    the 

duce  tetanus;  for  the  eighty-nine  cases  de-  body  from  the  occiput  and  the  heels;  rapid 

veloped  in  1906  there  were  979  blank  cart-  pulse,  profuse  sweating, — ^all  this  in  a  little 

ridge  wounds;  still  the  disease  is  so  appalling  child.     Up  to  very  recent  years  death  ended 

that  no  one  will  take  for  his  children  any  these  sufferings  in  most  cases, 
chance    that    their   wounds   will    prove    in-  „«„,  ^^  o .,,.,  ^,,,,  ^,,„T>»^^r 

HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

nocuous. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  prevent  this  dread- 

THE  GERM   AND  ITS  INTRODUCTION  /    i     i-  •        ui  i         •>      \\t        ^  l      «*.   t^JU'A 

ful  disease  in  children?  We  at  least  forbid 
A  fortunate  peculiarity  of  the  tetanus  bacil-  the  toy  pistol  and  the  giant  firecracker.  It 
lus,  the  germ  responsible  for  the  disease,  is  would  seem  that  no  case  of  tetanus, — at  any 
that  it  is  biologically  anaerobic, — that  is,  it  rate  such  cases  are  very  rare  indeed, — has 
can  thrive  only  in  wounds  closed  and  devoid  developed  from  Roman  candles,  torpedoes, 
of  oxygen.  And  it  rarely  traverses  the  site  paper  caps,  small  firecrackers,  or  display 
of  an  injury, — rarely  enters  the  lymph  and  pieces;  here  should  indeed  be  ample  and  adc- 
blood  channels;  the  toxins  or  poisons  gen-  quate  scope  for  fun  and  uproar.  Immediately 
erated  by  it  are  the  virulent  factor.  Its  a  child  sustains  an  injury  from  fireworks,  but 
habitat  is  naturally  in  earth,  sometimes  in  especially  the  toy  pistol  and  the  giant  fire- 
putrefying  fluids  and  manure.  In  some  lo-  cracker,  a  physician  should  be  summoned, 
calities  it  is  ubiquitous,  as  in  parts  of  Long  who  will  inject  an  immunizing  dose  of  tet- 
Island ;  also,  it  is  said,  in  a  region  from  i  to  anus  antitoxin.  Such  a  timely  dose  will 
5  miles  in  extent  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  almost  surely  protect  against  the  develop- 
The  infection  generally  comes  about  ment  of  the  disease;  its  efficacy,  however, 
through  the  introduction  of  germ-containing  diminishes  with  the  time  lost  in  administer^ 
dirt  or  wads  into  wounds,  sometimes  very  ing  it.  Before  the  use  of  this  beneficent  agent 
slight  indeed,  and  especially  of  the  face,  death  in  cruel  suffering  followed  in  at  least 
hands,  and  feet.  The  wound  may  serve  for  80  per  cent,  of  these  lockjaw  casies.  Prac- 
the  introduction  of  tetanus  germs  already  ticaliy  all  health  departments  now  have  this 
present  on  the  body's  surface,  a  thing  easily  antitoxin  available  for  immediate  use  on  ap- 
undcrstood  when  we  consider  the  normal  con-  plication,  and  requests  may  be  made  to  them 
dition  of  the  small  boy's  hands;  the  paper  in  by  telephone  for  its  dispensing  on  the  coming 
the  blank  cartridge  may  contain  this  bacillus.  Fourth.  In  any  event,  repeated  microscopic 
There  may  be  a  mere  burn,  apparently  super-  examinations  of  the  secretion  of  the  wound 
ficial ;  yet  some  part  of  a  wound,  however  during  the  incubation  period  will,  when  they 
slight,  may  become  impermeably  sealed  in  in-  are  negative,  greatly  allay  fear  of  the  disease. 
curring  the  accident;  thus  will  the  germ  se-  For  the  wound  itself  nothing  short  of  heroic 
cure  implantation  in  microscopic  pockets  or  surgery  will  be  justified.  Free  incision ;  thor- 
fissures.  In  puncture  tetanus  the  germ  may  ough  removal  from  the  wound  of  every  par- 
get lodgment  from  the  instrument  itself,  as  tide  of  foreign  matter;  cauterization  with  a 
a  dirty  nail  or  the  tine  of  a  pitchfork.  Punc-  25  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  the  ap- 
tured,  contused,  or  lacerated  wounds  are  plication  of  a  loose  wet  boric  acid  pack;  the 
much  more  dangerous  than  those  that  are  hypodermic  injection  of  1500  units  of  anti- 
clean  cut  as  with  a  dagger  or  a  sharp  knife,  tetanic  serum  ^  the  wound  invariably  to  be 
Crushing  injuries,  deep  lacerations,  gunshot  kept  open  and  allowed  to  heal  by  granulft- 
wounds,  wounds  beneath  the  skin,  the  fatty  tion ;  the  dressing  and  packing  to  be  changed 
tissue  or  the  tendons  of  muscles,  and  espe-  daily, — these  are  the  radical  steps  that  are 
cially   where   wads   or  dirty  clothing   have  essential. 

been  introduced  into  torn  flesh,  are  the  most       Many  communities  are  now  arranging  lor 

dangerous.  rational    means   of   celebrating  the   coming 

The  symptoms  of  tetanus  may  not  mani-  Fourth,  which  should  be  fully  as  enjojraU^ 

fest  themselves  until  a  fortnight's  incubation  as  those  heretofore  obtaining  and  without 

after  the  injury.    Then  come  rigidity  of  the  results  so   dreadful   as  have  here  been   set 

neck  and  jaw,  the  risus  sardonicus^  difficult)*^  down. 
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ENGLAND'S  SUCCESSFUL  WAR  MINISTE 


"IPHE  Right  Honorable  R.  B.  Haldane.  the 
British  War  Minister,  achieved  a  re- 
markable triumph  when,  in  March  last,  in 
the  midst  of  a  turbulent  session,  due  to  the 
friction  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons 
on  the  Veto  question,  he  secured  the  passage 
of  the  vote  approving  the  estimates  for  army 
expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year,  amount- 
ing to  £27,760,000  ($138,800,000).  In  ap- 
proving these  estimates  the  House  of  Com- 
mons approved  a  practical  reorganization  of 
the  British  army;  and  here  Mr.  Haldane  has 
been  successful  where  several  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  office  signally  failed.  The  problem 
that  confronted  him  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
military  position  of  Great  Britain  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  European  powers  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  large  army  has  to  be 
maintained  in  India  and  the  Colonics,  and 
this  cannot  be  kept  up  to  its  requisite  strength 
unless  a  corresponding  number  of  troops  is 
maintained  at  home.  The  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  time  Mr.  Haldane  received  the 
seals  of  office  and  what  he  has  done  to  im- 
prove them  arc  set  forth  in  The  World's 
ffori  (London)  by  "  A  Soldier,"  who,  him- 
self "  a  distinguished  military  authority  with 
ample  opportunity  for  knowing  both  Mr. 
Haldane  and  his  work,"  was  commissioned 
by  the  editor  to  write  the  article. 

The  British  military  forces  consisted  for- 
merly of  the  regular  Army  of  the  Militia, 
the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Volunteers;  and  "  A 
Soldier  "  points  out  the  defects  in  each  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Haldane  first  became 
Secretary  for  War. 

The  regular  armv  ::!  home  and  its  reserve 
numbered  over  230,000  men,  with  sufficient  regi- 
ments and  batteries  to  complete  an  expeditionary 
force  of  150,000  men;  but  this  army  could  not 
be  mobilized  because  it  was  deficient  in  admin- 
istrative troops.  ...  Of  ninety-three  field 
batteries  only  one-half  could  have  been  brought 
up  to  a  war  footing,  there  being  such  a  large 
deficiency  in  the  numbers  required  to  man  the 
reserve    ammunition    columns.  With 

330,000  men  available,  the  War  Minister  could 
not  have  put  more  than  100,000  men  fully 
equipped  for  war  in  the  field. 

Of  the  militia  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  bat- 
talions contained  less  than  500  men  in  their 
ranks,  and  were  without  any  reserve  to  bring 
them  to  a  war  footing. 


a  liable   for   hoi 


mCHT    HONORABLE  RICHARD   B. 


The  Yeomanry 
force,  but  it  was 

Lastly,  there  were  the  volunteers. 
chiefly  of  infantry  and  garrison  ac 
without  cavalry  or  field  artillery.  ' 
due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
up  without  any  directing  hand. 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  "  th 
ject  of  any  military  system  in  p 
provide  for  a  state  of  war  " ;  and  I 
forces  were  ill  adapted  to  meet  tha 
they  stood  in  no  scientific  conncctiot 
another,  and  their  organization  ri 
impossible  to  use  them  with  full 
to  the  nation.  Mr.  Haldane  saw  t 
struction  was  necessary,  and  he  pr 
build  his  reorganization  scheme 
foundation  laid  by  the  CtHnmitti 
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perial    Defense     .     .     .     that    the    navy    is  ph'sh  it  successfully  is  sufficient  testimony  of 

adequate  to  protect  the  British  Isles  against  his  indomitable  courage  and  immense  detcr- 

invasion  and  that  the  most  to  be  feared  are  mination. 

raids   by   comparatively   small    forces   made        **  A  Soldier  "  gives  some  interesting  data 

with  a  view  to  destroying:  docks  or  works  concerning  the  personality  of  the  British  War 

in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  arma-  Secretary,  which,  condensed  somewhat,  we 

ments."     Basing  his  reforms  thus  on  com-  reproduce  here: 

mand  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Haldane  proceeded  to       ^j^,  Haldane  was  educated  at  the  universities 

define   the   purposes   for   which    the    British  of  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen;  was  admitted  to 

army  at  home  exists.     In  substance  his  de-  the  bar;  on  entering  Parliament  sat  with  the  op- 

cisions  were  as  follows:  ppsilion,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 

Commons  for  twenty  years  before  he  received 

That  the  primary  duly  of  the  regular  army  is  his  first  appointment  in  the  government  as  See- 
to  find  drafts  and  reliefs  for  the  British  troops  retary  for  War.  He  does  not  resemble  the  man 
stationed  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  as  a  of  law  or  the  thmker,  but  would  be  adjudged 
conscript  army  cannot  be  sent  for  long  periods  by  99  men  out  of  every  lOO  to  be  a  country 
to  tropical  countries,  this  army  must  necessarily  squire  of  pronounced  Tory  views.  He  combines 
be  a  professional  one  enlisted  for  a  compara-  a  keen  mtellect  with  a  prodigious  capacity  for 
tively  long  service  work  and  enormous  driving  power.    He  is  not 

That  as  Great  Britain  is  not  merely  an  island  an  orator,  but  he  is  a  most  persuasive  speaker, 

power,  but  the  heart  of  a  huge  empire,  any  por-  —/persuasion  tips  his  tongue,  —and  he  never 

tion  of  which  the  army  may  be  called  on  to  de-  fails  to  give  credit,  when  due,  to  his  predeces- 

fend  at  short  notice,  a  highly  organized,  small  sors  and  advisers,  be  they  opponents  or  f nends. 

but  well-equipped  field  force  must  be  always  in  Calm,  self-possessed,  and  thoroughly  practical, 

readiness  to  cross  the  seas.  he  trusts  to  close  and  sustained  arguments  to 

make  good  his  case,  appealing  neither  to  passion 

Behind  this  professional  army,  Mr.  Hal-  nor  to  prejudice,  and   like  a  true  philosopher 

dane  decided,   there  must  be  a  second  line  ^'co^ning  to  make  use  of  invective  or  sarcasm, 

**  resting  on  the  nation  itself."     This  reor-        In  introducing   the   army  estimates   Mr. 

ganization  into  two  lines  involved  a  reduc-  Haldane  spoke  for  two  hours,  receiving  un- 

tion  of  the  regular  army,  the  reorganization  qualified  praise  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 

of  the  militia  as  a  special  reserve  to  the  regu-  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated  that 

lar  army,  and  a  welding  of  the  Yeomanr>^  the  War  Department  had  obtained  all  the 

and  volunteers,  the  Yeomanry  becoming  cav-  recruits  that  it  needed  both  for  the  regular 

airy  to  the  second  line  and  the  garrison  vol-  army  and  for  the  territorial  reserve.    He  also 

unteer    artillery    horse    and    field    artillery,  announced  that  a  regular  aeronautical  corps 

Remembering  how   desperately  conservative  like  that  of  Germany  was  to  be  created.     It 

the  British  army  is,  it  will  be  readily  ac-  is  a  long  time  since  so  hopeful  a  report  on 

knowledged   that   Mr.   Haldane\s  task  was  British  military  affairs  was  heard  in  Parlia- 

no  easy  one.     That  he  was  able  to  accom-  ment. 


THE  REAL  DIAZ,  MAKER  OF  MEXICO 


R 


EADERS  of  the  Ri;viiiw  will  remember  seeks,  first,  to  saddle  the  entire  responsibility 

that  in  the  issue  for  November  last  we  for  peonage  upon  President  Diaz;  secondly, 

noticed  an  article  on  "  Barbarous  Mexico,"  to  overlook  or  deny  the  great  service  he  has 

in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  J.  K.  Turner,  spoke  rendered  his  country.     ...     I  feel  certain 

of  Mexico  as  "  a  land  where  the  executive  it  will  be  conceded  that  President  Dias  has 

rules  all  things  by  means  of  a  standing  army,  accomplished  more  than  could  possibly  be  CX- 

wherc  peonage  is  the  rule  for  the  great  mass,  pected  of  one  man  in  a  single  lifetime*    •    •    • 

where  political   offices  are  sold   for  a  fixed  Let  the  man  be  judged  by  his  adlievement." 

price,  and  where  the  public-school  system  in  Mr.  Whi taker's  narrative  of  the  life  of  the 

vast  country  districts  is  abolished  because  a  Mexican  president  is  a  fine  piece  of  biograph- 

Governor  needs  the  money,"  and  much  more  ical  w-riting,   characterized  by  many  really 

in  a  similar  strain.    In  the  Sunset  Maj^azine  dramatic  passages,  and  especiadly  noteworthy 

for  May  Mr.  Herman  Whitaker  has  a  force-  for  its  extreme  fairness.    He  traces  the  career 

ful  paper  entitled   "  Diaz,   Maker  of  Mex-  of  the  future  ruler  from  the  time  when,  as  a 

ico,"  in  his  foreword  to  which  he  says:  **  I  cobbler's  apprentice  in  Oajaca,  he  is  learning 

am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  which  to  make  "  very  excellent  topboo(s  and  the 
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finest  of  shoes."  At  sixteen  the  president-to- 
bc  tries  to  enlist  for  the  American  War,  and 
is  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  At  twen- 
ty-four he  marches  to  the  polls  that  are  sur- 
rounded by  Santa  Ana's  soldiers  and  casts 
his  solitary  vote  against  the  tyrant.  His 
remarkable  coolness  is  further  illustrated  in 
his  escape  from  the  fortress  of  Puebla,  when, 
in  letting  himself  down  from  his  cell,  he  falls 
on  a  nest  of  pigs,  wakes  the  sentry,  taps  the 
latter  on  the  shoulder,  with  the  admonition: 
"  You  shouldn't  sleep.  If  Diaz  or  any  other 
of  the  Mexican  generals  up  there  should  hap- 
pen to  escape  there'll  be  the  very  devil  to 
pay  around  your  quarters."  When  later  he 
takes  Puebla  by  assault,  his  disposal  of  his 
prisoners  evinces  "  a  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity that  will  appear  incredible  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  him 
only  as  a  military  dictator."  His  escape 
after  his  defeat  at  Icamole  by  Lerdo  on  the 
City  of  Havana  is  graphically  told ;  and, 
finally,  the  battle  of  Tecoac  "  transmutes  the 
shoemaker's  apprentice  and  fugitive  insur- 
rectionist into  the  president  and  adminis- 
trator." 

As  to  the  man  himself,  Mr.  Whitaker 
gives  the  following  interesting  description  of 
President  Diaz  as  the  year  1910  finds  him : 

The  strong  nose,  the  thought  fulness  of  the 
deep-set  brown  eyes,  the  quiet  dignity  of  the 
face,  are  those  of  nature's  aristocrat.  .  .  . 
Sick  or  well,  he  never  tastes  alcoholic  liquors. 
Once  when  prescribed  brandy  for  dysentery  he 
pushed  Ihe  glass  away  with  the  remark:  "I  do 
not  need  it  for  my  body  nor  lo  support  my  cour- 
age." ...  He  is  also  sternly  moral.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  lliat  this  personal  clean- 
liness made  possible  his  large  success.  ,  .  . 
The  early  summer  sun  fails  to  catch  him  in  his 
tub;  and  at  an  hour  when  the  great  majority 
of  his  fellow-citizens  are  stitl  in  bed  he  has 
made  a  simple  breakfast  on  fruit  and  rolls. 
.  .  .  Breakfast  over,  he  goes  to  work  with  a 
will;  and  when  the  last  need  of  the  state  has 
received  attention  turns  to  his  play  with  the 
vim  of  a  school-free  boy.  ...  In  his  recre- 
ations,— his  bowling  matches,  for  instance, — he 
casts  off  the  dignities  along  with  the  cares  of 
state  and  becomes  the  cheerful  democratic  com- 
panion. .  .  .  Add  the  fact  that  he  is  a  kind 
father,  rood  husband,  and  the  best  of  friends, 
and  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that,  contrasted  with  the  lives  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  Central  and  South  America,  the 
private  life  of  Diaz  stands  out  like  that  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  from  the  rottenness  of  degenerate 

Referring  to  the  charges  of  cruelty  some- 
times brought  against  Diaz  in  his  public  char- 
acter, Mr.  Whitaker  remarks: 


tention  of  his  government  to  the  iniquities  of 
tropical  peonage  and  Yaqui  slavery.  It  is  doubt- 
fiil  whether  Diaz  will  try  to  deny  these  things, 
for  fairness  forces  the  statement  that  even  in 
this  he  has  followed  out  his  iron  policies.  As 
the  watered  vallejs  of  the  Yaquis  were  required 
lo  round  out  his  economic  plans,  their  resistance 
to  his  aggressions  placed  them  in  the  same  cate- 
gor\  with  political  crimmals,  and  he  moved 
against   them   with   the     ame   rulli,   nor   paused 


till  the  last  Yaqui  was  gone.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
expected  ihat  a  man  whose  own  hfe  was  at 
hazard  every  day  of  twenty  years,  and  who  had 
seen  thousands  of  lives  go  into  the  foundations 
of  the  republic,  would  hesitate  to  sacritice  a  few 
thousand  peons  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  It 
is  only  fair  lo  add  that  the  greed  and  cruelty 
of  individual  planters  are  responsible  for  the 
worst  features  of  peonage,  and  as  iniquities  exist 
in  holes  and  corners  beyond  the  range  of  his 
vision  judgment  should  be  suspended  till  they 
have  been  properly  brought  to  his  notice.  As, 
lastly,  such  waste  of  life  is  unnecessary  as  it 
is  inhuman,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
man  who  has  shown  such  sagacity  in  all  other 
things  and  magnanimity  in  so  many  of  them 
will  stop  it  when  once  he  knows. 

Concerning  the  charge  of  political  tyranny, 
Mr.  Whitaker  observes  that  "  there  are,  of 
course,  tyrants  and  tyrants.  For  Diaz, 
dfsfot  is  the  better  word,  and  no  man  wbo 
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knows  his  Mexico  would  deny  his  right  to  the  sixty-five   rulers.     To  a  country  drenched 

the  title."    Hie  other  day  a  larjre  number  of  J"  hlood    he  brought  peace  so  long  and  con- 

,  11    1    r  11  tinuous  that  only  men  of  middle  age  remember 

students    were   expelled    from    state    schools  the  last  war.    Bankrupt  and  undeveloped,  he  rc- 

for  political  activity.     La  Libertad,  the  organ  stored  her  financial  status  and  brought  her  for- 

of  the  *'  Reyistas,"  was  suppressed  and   the  ward  to  the  planes  of  civilization.    .    .    .    The 

editor  imprisoned.     Thirty  officers  were  ar-  R*^>'^.s  propaganda  would  seem  to  indicate  that 

,    ,  *^  ,     .  ^  I      •       u  the  long  peace   had   not  altogether  cured   the 

rested   for  revolutionary-  propaganda   in   the  i^^,,^  f^^  revolution,— a  little  more  blood-letting 

army.    All  of  which  j^oes  to  show  that  **  only  may  be  required  to  destroy  the  last  germ.    But 

by  revolution  could  Reyes  or  any  other  can-  one  thing  is  certain :  while  armies  have  been 

j;jo*o    ^<>^^>,rA    n,\i.r    ^r^rr.    «^k*.    «r*.cl^^*.f^♦1*ol  known  to  cast  away  their  standards,  they  never 

ciidate   remove    Uiaz    irom    tne   presidential     ,       ^  .,  n        j  «.i  »*  *i ^L  r^..-  •u^.. 

.    .       x.T.  1    1  .       1  1  •         1  desert  the  payroll;  and  that  three  or  four  thou- 

chair.  With  him  the  presidency  is  to  become  j^^nds  of  millions  which  have  found  permanent 
a  habit  which  he  cannot  command."  As  a  investment  in  the  country  are  not  going  to  stand 
Westerner  remarked  to  the  Sunset  writer:  for  too  much  revolution. 
**  The  elections  are  a  huge  farce.  The  ticket  Diaz's  maternal  uncle  lived  to  be  I02.  If 
is  made  up  by  Diaz,  and  none  but  office-hold-  the  president's  well-known  sober  habits  and 
ers  and  their  friends  go  to  the  polls.  .  .  .  iron  constitution  should  permit  him  to  equal 
Diaz  knows  just  how  much  liberty  we  can  that  remarkable  span  it  would  mean  twenty- 
use,  and  takes  care  that  we  get  no  more."  two  years  more  of  peace.  By  then  "  the  last 
And,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  puts  it:  "There's  of  the  old  revolutionists  would  be  dead,  war 
the  point."  All  experiments  in  self-govern-  be  forgotten  by  the  oldest  man,  and  peace 
ment  of  Latin  peoples  on  this  continent  tend  might  very  well  have  become  a  national 
to  show  that  in  their  cases  a  benevolent  des-  habit."  But  whatever  may  arrive,  one  thing 
potism  is  better  than  government  by  revolu-  js  certain :  the  shoemaker's  apprentice  of 
tion.    Quoting  Mr.  Whitaker  further:  Oajaca,  now  sitting  in  the  seat  of  Spanish 

To  prove  Dia/'s  government  benevolent  it  is  ^'^^^V^  ^"^  ^ztec  emperors  is  a  more  abso- 

necessary  onlv  lo  draw  the  comparison  between  lute  ruler  over  a  greater  Mexico  than  any 

the  Mexico  of  to-dav  with  the   Mexico  under  of  them  ever  knew. 


GROWING  AND  SELLING  BULBS  IN  HOLLAND 

T  T  would  be  well  worth  braving  the  tem-  culture  in  Holland.    The  gist  of  the  contents 

-*■     pestuous  seas  of  early  spring  to  visit  Hoi-  of  this  volume  is  given  in  the  Hollandsche 

land  at  the  time  when,  in  March  and  April,  Revue  of  Haarlem. 

the  far-stretching  fields  are  resplendent  with        After  mentioning  the  introduction  of  the 

the  crocus,  hyacinth,  and  tulip.    And  if  the  tulip  from  Asia  into  Holland  by  way  of  Tur- 

visitor   should   also   be   given   access   to   the  key  and  Vienna,  and  the  instantly  successful 

**  garden  room  "  of  some  private  citizen  and  culture  there  of  that  flower  in  the  lowlands 

see  this  filled  with  hyacinths  of  every  shade  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  the  famous  tulip 

of  color,  grown  in  perforated  pots  of  fanciful  mania,  the  progress  of  this  valuable  Dutch 

design,   from     whose    apertures    the    heavy  industry  is  noted  as  follows: 
flower-stalks  so  issue  forth  as  to  make  these        ^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

assume  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  century  a  regular  commerce  in  bulbs  had  already 

grow,  he  would  there  get  some  idea  of  both  developed  in  Holland.    Price  lists  were  sent  out 

the  skill  and  artistic  taste  of  the  Dutch  in  /rom  Haarlem  to  Germany.  France,  and  Eng- 

a  If.  land,  and  increasing  quantities  of  the  bulbs  were 

noricuiture.  .  i     i      ,  .    i^  i  ,  exported   to   foreign  lands.     In  the  eighteenth 

A  very  impressive  idea  of  Iwth  this  held  century  the  tulip  began  to  give  place  in  impor- 

and  house  culture  might  have  been  obtained  tance  to  the  hyacinth.    This  was  the  period  of 

by  any  one  who  should  have  been  permitted  the  famous  George  Voorhelm,  whose  standard 

/    •  •*  •    «.K«  ^    «.  M«^K  ♦!,«  «vK.k;f;..r,  «;„*.«  work   on   hvacinths   reached   three   editions   in 

to  visit  in  the  past  Alarch  the  exhibition  given  p^^,^^^.    ^^^^  ^^  translated  also  into  Englisli, 

by  the  Union  of  Hulb  Culture  in  the  famous  German,  and  Italian.    In  the  early  part  of  the 

woods  of  Haarlem  to  celebrate  the  semi-cen-  nineteenth  century  the  "winter  garden-room*' 

tennial  of  its  existence.    On  this  occasion  the  came  to  be  principally  a  collection  of  hyadnths. 

I        u      1      «  «  .v,^-^«r««.;„*.  ^.*  the    early    cultivated    varieties    of    this    flower 

union  issued   a  brochure  commemorative  of  j^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  j^^„^  ^„^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^ 

Its  orijunn  and   pr()gress,  \Nhich  at  the  same  this  an  unlooked  for  vogue,  and  thus  ataited  iH 

time  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  bulb  new  period  in  the  trade  in  bulbs. 
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DUTCH    BULBS:     THE    MOST    PICTURESQUE    INDUSTRY    OF    HOLLAND 

(l.'iriiling  n  Imal  wllh  lijaclnlhs.  iiilips,  oiid  daffodils  lor  lli«  London  dowpr  market.     The  tlowpM,  htm-- 

a  about  mldwuj'  tretwcpn  the 


riving  Dutrb  e 


f  Lpyde 


.  iiilips,  and  ilaffodilB  for  thv  London  flowpi 
IK  than  far  tlie  bulbs.     Tbla   fani 
i  Unariomi 


1  he  Dutch  bulb  industry,  however,  had  to 
struggle  for  a  number  of  years  with  two  se- 
rious obstacles.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
periodical  flooding  at  high  water  of  the  sec- 
tions in  which  the  bulb  culturewas  carried  on. 
To  prevent  the  great  damage  and  consequent 
loss  caused  by  this  the  government  was  re- 
peatedly importuned  by  the  commissioners  of 
dikes  to  construct  a  drainage  system  to  protect 
the  sections  devoted  to  bulb  culture  against 
the  destructive  element.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  great  damage  caused  by  the  floods  of 
1876,  however,  that  the  government  gave  any 
indication  of  interest  in  the  matter.  And 
even  then  some  three  or  four  years  had  to 
pass  before  the  drainage  system  at  Katwyk 
v\-as  constructed  and  brought  the  long  desired 
relief.  From  that  time  dates  the  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  cultivation  of  and  trade  in  bulbs 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  the  leading 
section  in  the  kingdom  devoted  to  that  in- 
dustry. And,  indeed,  by  this  lime  this  busi- 
ness had  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
national  welfare. 

An  entirely  different  and  quite  singular  ob- 
stacle to  this  important  industry  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  its  origin  in  Italy.  In  1875  the  Italian 
Government  passed  an  ordinance  forhidding  the 
importation  of  bulbs.    This  act  was  based  upon 


the  fear  that  with  the  biilhs  mitfht  also  come  in 
the  Colorado  potato  bug.  It  required  not  a  few 
representations  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  florists 
to  the  Italian  Ambassador  and  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary of  Holland  before  the  prohibition  was 
withdrawn.  And  yet,  though  it  had  been  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  that  the  Colorado  beatic  could 
not  be  carried  into  Italy  by  flower-bulbs,  and 
though  the  importation  of  poiaioes  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  into  Holland  was  for- 
hidden  by  law,  permission  for  the  free  imporla- 
lion  of  bulbs  into  Italy  was  not  grantod  (ill  1888, 
thirteen  years  after  llie  enactment  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law.  From  ihat  time  on  the  culture  of 
and  trade  in  bulbs  has  advanced  in  llnltand  with 
rapid  pace,  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate: 
In  i860  the  land  occupied  in  this  branch  of  flori- 
culture amounted  to  only  about  740  acres.  In 
the  two  following  decades  this  slowly  grew  to 
double  lh.1t  acreage,  while  in  the  ten  years  from 
1890  to  1900  it  had  risen  to  more  than  eight  times 
the  original  figure,  and  by  1909  it  amounted  to 
very  nearly  10,000  acres.  A  similar  growth,  at 
first  also  slow  and  very  gradual,  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  cultivators  and  the  price  of  land,  the 
former  rising  from  300  in  1860  to  nearly  ,iooo  in 
1909  and  the  latter  from  7000  florins  per  hectare 
to  15,000  florins.  Tn  the  same  period  the  number 
of  employees  rose  from  500  to  4000,  and  the 
annual  wages  paid  out  from  150.000  florins  to 
2.000,000.  In  the  same  half-century  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  export  of  tnilbs  rose  from 
1,000,000  florins  in  18C0  to  12,000,000  florins  in 
tQOO.  while  the  membership  of  the  Union  of 
Bulb  Culture  has  risen  to  nearlv  3M0. 
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THE  NEW  HARVARD  AND  ITS  NEW  PRESIDENT 

st  rioted  elective  system  many  yuulhs  were 
ycnt  to  Harvard  "  ivho  neither  wanted  a 
libera]  education  nor  had  the  capacity  for 
receiving  it."  In  its  new  head  "  the  finest 
of  Harvard  finds  illustration,— namely, 


the  powei 
no  trad  it  I 
in  the  ui 

which  ha' 
remedied 


CHAN(jKS  many  and  important  are  in 
projiress  at  Harvard  University,  The 
Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  U.D.,  writing  in  the  Bih- 
tiiithcrn  Srii-rii.  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  tliey 
mark  "  the  hegimiint;  of  an  educational  revo- 
lution in  America."  Forty  years  ago  when 
Dr.  ICliot  assumed  control  at  Harvard  the 
great  State  universities  had  not  attained  their 
present  importance.  At  that  time  a  degree 
from  Harvard  "  connoted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  country  something  which 
it  did  not  really  p()ssess.  it  stood  for  quali- 
ties, discipline,  and  intellectual  strenuousness 
which  the  elective  system  as  administered  did 
as  much  us  any  one  thing  which  happened  at 
Harvard  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  de- 
press. Harvard  men  among  themselves  have 
always    admitted    this."      Under    the    unre- 


and  the  determination  to  aIlo\ 
lal  attitude  to  hinder  development 
ersity, — and  leasit  of  all  to  blind 
head  to  the  obvious  evils 
been  long  known  and  remain  un- 
the  instruction  of  students." 
heir  remarkable  educational  ad- 
it, the  great  State  universities  have 
demonstrated  the  fundamental  fact  of  mod- 
ern democratic  organization, — that  "  great 
communities  extending  over  vast  areas  can  be 
co-ordinated  with  their  higher  institutions 
in  affectionate  and  permanent  interest  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  tiie  premier  force  in 
democratic  civilization."  'I'o  quote  Or. 
IJerle  further,  the  State  universities  have 
shown 

lliat  enoniioiis  taxation  for  llie  higher  education 
nut  only  will  be  bonie,  but  gladly  borne,  by  a 
(lemcicralie  eoinmunily  which  has  few  or  no 
scholarly  iruditioiis;  and  that  what  has  obtained 
as  a  species  of  nligion  at  Camliridge. — that  you 
jiave  to  rfiy  upon  ihc  (bird  generation  of  college 
tncn  for  eiidiiHiuent, — is  a  pure  absurdihr  when 
yrni  have  real  democracy  in  education.  No  uni- 
versity in  tliis  laiKl  lias  paid  so  costly  a  price 
for  this  co[itempt  fur  the  masses  as  Harvard 
lias :  for  she  is  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of 
a  thoroughly  hostile  community  which  would  not 
hesitate  to  tax  lier  out  of  existence  if  there 
were  rot  so  many  and  such  selfish  motives 
aKainst  it.  IHven  the  great  public-service  cor- 
porations have  found  out  that  you  cannot  oper- 
ate successfully  iu  a  Iiosttle  community.  Har- 
vard failed  to  find  that  out  under  the  most  ex- 
pert financier  that  any  untvcrshy  in  America 
ever  had. 

In  this  matter  President  Lowell  has  a 
great  advantage  over  Dr.  Eliot,  for  he 
"  starts  with  a  knowledge  which  his  pred- 
eces-sor  did  not  even  suspect,"  As  trustee 
for  the  Lowell  Institute  "  he  has  really  been 
at  the  head  of  a  popular  university  and  has 
felt  the  popular  pulse  as  Mr.  Eliot  never  ielt 
it."  President  Lowell  has  announced  his  d|^ 
termination  to  "  co-ordinate  Harvard  Uni- 
versity with  the  community,  and  to  federate 
it  with  all  the  neighboring  institutioiia  to 
this  end."  In  a  word,  be  "proposes  tliat 
Harvard  shall  be  as  it  originally  was,  rooted 
atui  grounded  in  the  life  of  the  community 
and  have  a  place  in  its  affections  as  wdl  as 
in  its  intellectual  regard." 
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Speaking  of  the  changes  in  the  system  of  little  or  no  difRculty  in  making  any  elections  he 

education  at  the  new   Harvard    Dr.  Berle  tTS^.X^::^''^  "^Ir^^ ^^.ZT^i^ 

rays  that      President  Lowell  believes  in  the  is  going  to  get  something  resembling  education; 

college.     He  does  not  believe  in  handling  a  and  none  will  go  out  of  the  college  despising  the 

youth  just  out  of  a  high  school  as  though  he  ";«"  ^^{5  achieve  academic  distinction,  because 
^  ■'  ^  r  .  1  !•  »  ^hey  will  have  some  conception,  attained  by 
were  a  man  ready  for  professional  studies.  hard  work,  what  that  distinction  means  in  brain 
No  sooner  were  the  formalities  of  President  force,  in  character,  in  concentration  and  devo- 
Lowell's  inauguration  over  than  the  faculty  t»o"  to  a  purely  intellectual  end. 
and  governing  boards  agreed  upon  a  plan  Citing  the  case  of  a  certain  professor  at 
under  which  a  standing  committee  prepared  Harvard,  who  less  than  a  generation  ago 
general  rules  for  the  choice  of  electives,  based  would  decline  to  answer  a  simple  question 
upon  the  principle  "  that  a  student  must  take  on  which  his  opinion  merely  as  an  educated 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  some  one  man  would  have  been  valuable  by  saying  **  It 
field,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  courses  must  is  not  in  my  department,"  Dr.  Berle  remarks 
be  well  distributed.'*  Also  that  at  the  end  that  "  President  Lowell  evidently  will  not 
of  his  first  year  in  college  each  student  must  regard,  as  a  superior  qualification  for  any 
present  to  his  adviser  a  plan  of  study  for  the  chair  in  Harvard,  total  and  arrogant  igno- 
remainder  of  his  college  course ;  and  "  that  a  ranee  of  every  other  department  of  knowl- 
student's  plan  be  subsequently  changed  only  edge."  The  insular  characters,  the  want  of 
for  a  cause  satisfactory  to  the  committee."  solidarity,  the  absence  of  cohesiveness  which 
The  rules  in  accordance  with  which  the  "  made  Harvard  stand  for  something  so 
freshman  class  of  1910  will  begin  the  new  purely  individualistic  as  to  appear  a  rather 
regime  show  a  real  revolution  in  Harvard  poorly  concealed  superciliousness  and  con- 
education,  tempt  for  other  forms  and  methods  of  edu- 

XT  *u-      lu  4.  '        11        1    ui    •    *u      t    s.'  cation,"  have  passed  with  the  advent  of  the 
Nothing  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  elective  -j     ^       <*  tt  1    r  1  • 

system  is  lost;  in   fact,  it  is  generally  under-  new  president.         Harvard   from   this  time 

stood  that  any  student  who  shows  himself  ca-  is  with  her  sister  institutions,  not  apart  from 

pable  of  electing  wisely  and  effectively  will  have  them. 


WILLIAM  GRAHAM  SUMNER:  YALE'S  GREATEST 

ECONOMIST 

O  Y  the  death  of  William  Graham  Sumner,  field  Scientific  School,  Dunbar  at  Harvard, 

which  occurred  on  April  12,  19 10,  the  and  Perry  at  Williams  College  there  were 

United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  pro-  few  who  could  be  said  to  have  taken  up  the 

fessional  economists,  and,  as  the  Yale  Review  teaching  of  economics  as  a  profession.     At 

comments,  there  has  been  closed  *'  an  epoch  that  time  when  new  tutors  were  appointed 

not  only  in  economic  and  sociological  instruc-  at  Yale  they  were  "  expected  to  teach  either 

tion  at  Yale  but  also  in  the  economic  thought  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics,  as  might  be 

of  the  country."     In  place  of  the  ordinary  required    of    them.     .     .     .     Hence,     Mr. 

obituary  notice  the  editors  of  that  journal  Sumner,   when   he  came   to   the  college   in 

conceived  the  happy  idea  of  a  series  of  short,  1866,  had  to  teach,   first,  mathematics  and 

signed  articles  treating  of  the  late  professor  afterward  Greek."    The  effect  of  his  teach- 

from  different  points  of  view, — namely,  as  ing  on  the  student  body  was  marvelous.   Says 

pioneer,  teacher,  inspirer,  idealist,  man,  and  Professor  Farnam: 

veteran.  We    had    no    one    who    so    stimulated    our 

thoughts  and  so  interested  us.     We   felt  that 

THE  PIONEER  ^^   py^    ^^^    interpretations    upon   history   and 

"D-^r    o»«»..  \\7    v^^,>^^    <..,-:•■:*«»  ,,^Am>^  upon  the  facts  of  everyday  life;  a  new  world 

Prof.  Henry  W.   Farnam,  writing  under  ^  ideas    was    opened    to    us.      He   not    only 

this  heading,  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  when  inspired  his  classes,  but  he  at  once  became  known 

Sumner  succeeded   to   the  chair  of  political  to  the  public  by  his  attacks  upon  inflation  and 

and  social  science  at  Yale  College  in   1872  ?^?^^^^^^°";„  .\    ;     :.   i'^^  .^.^^    a    magnificent 

there  were  but  few  profesional  economis^  l^'Ir.I^'Xll''^^  Sro^t '^^^J'"^'^^^^ 

m.tnc  country.     Besides  Walker  at  the  bhef-  antagonism.     The  protectionists  were  outraged 
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Prof.  Irving  Fisher  thinks  "  few  teachers 
have  ever  lived  who  have  influenced  the  live.; 
of  their  students  as  did  Professor  Sumner." 
In  his  nature  conceahnent  found  no  place. 
I  ci\  men  have  been  more  ready  to  admit  an 
error,  more  an.vious  to  know  and  teach  the 
naked   truth,  and   more  free  from  pride  ol 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  am  but  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  Yale  graduates  who  look  back  to  a 
course  taken  under  Professor  Sumner  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  their  intellectual  devel- 
opment," writes  Prof.  Clive  Day.  "  Seen 
through  Professor  Sumner's  eyes,  history  ap- 
peared broader  and  deeper  than  it  had  ever 
seemed  before.  The  great  element 

in  Professor  Sumner's  power  was  his  ideal- 
ism. Beyond  and  above  the  material  phe- 
nomena of  life  l)e  taught  tis  to  see  its  great 
realities." 


The  tribute  of  Prof.  Albert  G.  Keller  to 
ihe  engatiing  personality  of  Professor  Sum- 
ner is  a  particularly  happy  one.     He  writes: 

As  tlio  writer  looks  hnck  over  the  years  of 
associaijoii  iviili  Proftssur  Sumner  the  reflec- 
tion which  Jisi'iigages  itself  from  many  others 
is  this :  how  iiu'vitalily,  yet  without  effort,  did 
lliis  inaii  win  allegiance,  at  first  intellectual,  and 
Ihcn  <if  Ih.'  alTi-olioiis  tu  liimsilf.  Whatever  he 
lunchi-d  he  t ran sf urine d  with  interest. — lending 
such  iflamcmr.  for  example,  to  such  an  uninspir- 
ing object  a.s  a  colonial  piece  of  eight  that  all 
tif  us  wanted  to  owti  one,  or  to  see  one  essayed, 
at  (jiicf.  This  was  the  sort  of  teaching  that 
couiiled.  l-lis    invariable    background 


That  the  late  professor  will  Iw  remem- 
bered as  line  iif  the  (ireat  tciahrrs  of  his  time 
is  the  opini<m  t■^pressed  by  I'rof.  J.  C. 
Schwab.  His  prc-eminena-  in  this  respect 
"hinped  on  his  unusual  power  to  draw  his 
pupils  with  him,"  }Ie  had  the  power  '■  to 
stir  his  pupils  lo  observe  carefully  social  and 
economic  pht-nunicna.  and  to  describe  them  in 
clear  terms.  His  deductions  were  always 
strikinj:  and  caufiht  his  hearers.  .  .  . 
He  is  reiiienibcred  by  his  aphorisms  and  gen- 
crali/ations.  .  .  .  His  hatred  of  huin- 
bui:  and  -iliani  was  an  inspiration  to  succes- 
sive t;emTaii..ns  of  students.  Tile  best  and 
truest  in  llicir  nicntai  and  moral  m.-ike-up 
were  dtep!\  stirri'd  bv  1'rofes.sor  Sumner's 
runnfd  honcst\-.  h!-  devoted  loyalty  to  his 
callinii,  and  witlial  his  kindly  personal  inter- 
est in  their  jzrowth." 


Of  Professor  Sumner's  fidelity  to  obliga- 
tion, the  following  example  is  cited: 

Not  many  years  ago  there  occurred  a  heavy 
^nowslnrni  -on  a  Sunday  night  and  Monday 
niiirninK:  and  the  trolley  cars  had  not  yet  begun 
t'>  run  oil  time  for  an  S-.^o  class.  Some  of  us 
who  had  waded  in  through  the  drifts  were 
wagering  that  Sumner  had  been  stopped  for 
once,  for  he  lived  a  mile  or  so  from  college, 
,'nid  w:is  nol  very  strong  at  the  time.  But  when 
we  went  to  liis  leeliire-rnom  to  look,  he  was 
there,  in  his  familiar,  old-fashioned  leather 
hoists,  flushed  and  panting,  but  ready  for  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  None  of  us  can  hope  to  rival  that 
conipelling  (juality  of  his  which  caused  young 
men  to  wisli  to  follow  him  above  all  OtheTs;  for 
that  w.i.s  {tart  of  his  genius. 

fROFIiSSOR   KLy's  tribute 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Kly  writes:  "At  yeus 
went  on  I  came  to  have  an  increasing  Ippre- 
ciatitm  of  his  uork  and  an  increasingly  friend- 
ly feeling  for  him.  .  .  .  Although  idll 
unable  to  accept  his  underlying  philoa^y  of  , 
siK-iety,  [  can  now  see  more  clearly  dun  then 
that  his  clear-cut  utterances  had  in  tbem  ft 
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message  well  worthy  of  consideration."  Pro-  trained  by  Professor  Sumner.  Such  a  stu- 
fessor  Ely  also  states  that  he  always  wel-  dent  had  "  something  definite  and  positive 
corned  into  his  graduate  classes  a  Y  ale  man    on  which  to  build." 


AN  ALLEGED  DANGER  OF  OCEAN  TRAVEL 

(^CEAN  travel, — more  specifically  passage  liours  on  my  feet,  and  without  sleep  or  rest. 

^^     across   the  Atlantic,— has  come   to  be  ^^'"^  ^^^^^y  «*'  ^"  ^'f  depended  on  my  vigilance 

J   J                   ^-     1     1         r     ^u             .•  at  a  time  when  soul,  mmd,  and  body  nave  long 

regarded  as  so  particularly  safe,  the  assertions  i^^^„  ^^^n  out.    To  keep  awake  at  such  times 

of  the  various  steamship  companies  as  to  the  is  torture;  one  must  walk,  walk,  walk,  and  get 

precautions  taken  for  the  protection  of  their  through    somehow;    and    all    this    in    waters 

patrons  having  hitherto  l>een  accepted  so  im-  crowded  with  shipping  and .  where  vessels  are 

1-  -1      ^u   ^  ^  •            u  .     u          ^*    1     u  *.  5-ul)jected  to  the  whims  of  tides!     At  no  other 

phcitly,  that  It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  jj,^,.  ,„  ^^^^-^,  y^^,^^^  perhaps,  are  passengers  in 

there  should  be  published  any  statement  cal-  such  jeopardy.    Just  when  an  officer  should  be 

culated   to  cause  uneasiness  among  the  sea-  at  his  best  and  have  all  his  wits  about  him,  he  is 

going  public,  unless,  of  course,  conditions  en-  ''^^  *^^^^'>'  ^'^  '^^^  ^"^  ^'^^^^  ^'^''^"  '■''^'^^''''''■ 

dangering  life  and  calling  for  exposal  really  While  the  tracks  adopted  by  the  leading 

exist.     In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article,  steamship   companies   minimize   the   risks  of 

entitled    "  The    Man    on    the    Bridge,"    by  an  ocean  passage,  "  the  gravest  and  most  un- 

Charles   Terry   Delaney,   has   caused   some-  warrantable  risks  are  taken  in  the  very  worst 

thing  of  a  sensation  among  those  who  in  the  places  in  the  world, — the  English  channels.** 

pursuit  of  health  or  of  pleasure  "  go  down  The  condition  of  sailors  and  officers  at  the 

to  the  sea  in  ships  " ;  and  it  is  not  going  too  commencement  of  a  voyage  is  thus  described : 

far  to  say  that,  if  true,  the  allegations  made  Sailors     on     leaving    port,    often     muddled 

should  result  in  immediate  action  on  the  part  through  drink,  arc  of  no  assistance  to  the  officer 

of  the  steamship  companies  for  the  remedy  of  '"  keeping  a  lookout.     The  officers,  though  not 

the  conditions  depicted,  and   that  if  not  ca-  l^^'T?^  drink,  are  worse  than  muddled.    Their 

,i         r        ,           •     •          I             .           Ill  lacuhies    are   impaired,    their    eves    are    almost 

pable    of    substantiation    the    article    should  closed,    their    bodies    are    worn    out;    all    this 

never  have  been  printed.    Take,  for  example,  through   false  economy,  or  ignorance  and  bad 

the  following  extract:  management,  on   somebody's  part.     Until   some 

fine  vessel  with  her  precious  cargo  is  sent  to  the 

Except  when  rounding  headlands,  approaching  bottom  through  collision,  these  things,  I  believe, 

harbor,  or  during  fog.  the  master  rarely  mounts  will  not  be  rectified.     It  is  only  by  good  luck 

the  bridge  at  all ;  everything  is  left  in  charge  of  that  this  has  not  happened  already, 

the  officer  of  the  watch.     There  i?  no  risk  in  t.,      y^  , 

this  if  the  officer  has  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  Mr.   Delaney  pays  a  high   tribute  to  the 

sleep.    But  does  the  officer  in  charge  always  get  qualifications  of   the   young  officers   on    the 

sufficient  sleep  to  act  quickly  for  the  benefit  and  Jiners;  and  he  assures  his  readers  that  "if 

safety  of  those  whose  lives  are  m  his  keeping.^  *u                        i                   ^n     ^    y      rr         i   r^ 

I  answer,  emphatically,  '^  No."    At  times  he  is  ^"^^^  ^^T^^  ^nly  one  certificated   officer  left 

no  more  fit  to  be  left  in  charge  than  is  a  lunatic;  <>^  ^  ship  the  passengers  need  have  no  fear 

and  a  moment's  delay,  a  wrong  order,  or  the  of  her  not  coming  into  port."      Indeed,  he 

shghtest  let-up  in  his  vigilance  is  often  all  that  is  ^ays   plainly,    that   whereas   the    British   au- 

requircd  to  send  both  the  Imcr  and  its  freight  ^i      •/•          n    r       ,i                         c  ^x 

of  between  three  and  four  thousand  souls  to  the  t"«"ties  call  for  the  presence  of  the  master 

bottom.  on  the  bridge  of  his  vessel  "  at  all  times  dur- 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  description  of  a  ing  fog,"  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  safety 

voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York;  and  ^^  the  ship  if  the  command  were  handed  over 

Mr.  Delaney  charges  that  when  leaving  port  ^   ^\^^'^^  ^^^'  when  the  master  finds 

"the  second  officer,  when    he  goes  on   the  h»"^selfNyorn  out  by  watching.     Lnder  exist- 

bridge,  has  been  on  his  feet  without  sleep  for  »"g.^«ndit,ons  the  writer  of  the  article  under 

at  least  thirty-nine  hours."     He  claims  that  '"'^^'^  ^^^ '"""     a  master  sixty  years  of  age 

in  nothing  are  his  statements  exaggerated ;  "'  thereabout  stand   on   a  bridge   for  over 

and  he  goes  on  to  sav:  ^""^"^1  *'''"'''  '''*!\  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^"^  ^"^^^"^ 

through  strain  and  hearing  impaired  by  the 

I  have  experienced  all  that  I  have  described,  constant  shrieking  of  the   fog- whistle."     Is 

many  times.     I  have  been  left  in  charge  of  a  it   right,   he  asks,   to  expect  such  a  man  to 

liner  carrying  in  all  about  thirtv-three  hundred  ,.^„,ll^  'j   :«  ^„  J     x                       >     «   rV 

souls.     These,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  ship  ^^"^"^and  m  case  of  emergency?     But  hazy 

and  freight,  have  been  under  my  charge  at  a  weather, — in  sailor  language,  "  one  part  clear 

time  when   I  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  to  two  parts  thick," — is  even  more  danger- 
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ous  than  fog.  In  such  weather,  especially 
if  the  master  has  just  been  on  the  bridge  for 
a  stretch,  the  officer  in  charge  hesitates  to 
call  the  latter  again  and  sound  the  whistle. 
Serious  risks  are  taken  at  such  times.  Mr, 
Delaney  mentions  two  instances  In  which  he 
nearly  lost  his  ship :  one  when  he  was  "  going 
at  the  rate  of  2i  knots,"  and  the  ship  passed 
within  20  feet  of  an  iceberg;  the  other  when, 
"  with  hardly  a  moment's  warning,"  the 
Deulschland  hove  in  sight  about  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  away,  the  two  ships  passing  each  other 
with  less  than  a  hundred  feet  between  them. 


Another  danger  arises  from  inaccurate 
charts.    On  this  point  the  evidence  cited  b 

circumstantial  enough: 

For  example:  on  British  Chart  No.  2480,  Fire 
Island  Lightship  and  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  are 
given  as  being  m  the  same  latitude.  All  British 
books  of  instruction,  eoast-pilots,  "  lights  of  (he 
world,"  etc.,  give  both  the  same  latitude, — name- 
ly, 48°  28'  North.  Now,  the  latest  American  sur- 
veys place  Fire  Island  Lightship  in  40*  aS*  40'' 
North  and  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  in  40'  aff  2" 


THE   NEW   QUESTS   FOR  THE  SOUTH   POLE 


CHACKLETON'S  cxpediti 
'~^      the  contemplated  Antarci 


i  well  as 
e  contemplated  Antarctic  explorations 
of  a  number  of  other  investigators  lend  a 
timely  interest  to  an  article  in  the  Berlin 
Gegeitwart  by  Dr.  Adolf  Heilborn,  in  which 
he  dwells  particularly  upon  the  project  of 
Wilhclm  Filchner,  the  daring  explorer  of 
Tibet,  We  give  some  of  the  main  features 
of  his  remarks: 

From  remote  limes  a  Southern  Continent 
has  been  the  dream  and  hope  of  geographers, 

Hipparchus  in  150  R.  C,  located  its  begin- 
nings as  far  north  as  Ceylon,  while  Ptolemy,  300 
years  later,  placed  ihem  much  farther  south, 
where  Africa  juls  oitt  to  the  east,  and  his  view 
prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  en- 

florers.  The  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope  and  shorily  after  of  Cape  Horn,  dispelled 
ihese  erroneous  supposilions.  Cook  demon- 
strated in  1769  thai  New  Zealand,  too.  was  only 
an  island,  and  not  the  eoa^t  of  a  continent  be- 
yond Australia.  The  Russian,  Bellingshausen, 
in  1821  was  the  first  to  discover  a  real  Antarclic 
mainland,  naming  it  Alexander  Land.  Ross, 
while  searching  for  the  magnetic  pole  in  1840- 
'42,  discovered  the  ice-mantled  Victoria  Land. 
Another  interval  of  a  generation  ensued  with- 
out any  notable  polar  explorations;  hut  since 
i8q7  the  old  problem  has  been  infused  with  new 
life:  the  German  zoologist,  Chun,  in  i897-'gg; 
Ihe  Belgian  c.\pcdilii)n  under  de  Gerlache,  1898- 
'99, — the  first  to  winter  in  the  Anlarctic  regions, 
— and  Borchgcvink's  expedition,  fitted  out  by 
English  means,  strove  for  its  solution.  Then 
from  1901  to  1905  wc  have  a  period  of  interna- 
tional undertakings :  the  German,  Drygalski ;  the 
Englishman,  Robert  Scott;  the  Swede.  Nor- 
denskjold ;  the  Frenchman,  Oiarcoi ;  the  Scotch- 
man, Bruce,  have  contributed  towarils  lifting  the 
veil  that  hangs  over  the  .Antarctic  regions. 
Shackleton,  penetrating  farther  than  any  of  these 
(S8'  2,)'l  into  Ihe  very  heart  of  the  polar  re- 
gion, established  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  south-polar  conlinent.  His  success  naturally 
gave  a  new  imjietus  to  Antarctic  exploration. 

No   less   than   five 


planned  for  1910-I1,  and  that  (rf  the  Ger- 
man, Filchner,  promises  to  be  the  most 
notable.  In  the  meeting  last  March  of  the 
Berlin  Geographical  Society,  he  laid  his 
plan  before  the  astonished  circle  of  scholars, 
— a  plan  which  aroused  genuine  enthusiasm 
and  was  joyfully  hailed  by  Nordcnskjold, 
who  chanced  to  be  present.  Filchner,  in  an 
interview  solicited  by  the  writer,  communi- 
cated to  him  details  of  his  project  which  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  and  whidi  wen 
the  occasion  of  his  article. 
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Filchner's  plan  is  not  of  recent  conception ;  it  motto :  "  Pessimist  in  preparation,  optimist  in 
is  a  pet  idea  of  the  daring  explorer  which  in-  action,"  betrays  the  prudent  investigator  who 
adequate  means  have  heretofore  prevented  him  realizes  how  multitudinous  are  the  requirements 
from  prosecuting.  for  boldly  penetrating  into  the  unknown  Ant- 
Bruce,  the  discoverer  of  Coatsland,  means  to  arctic  regions, 
start  from  that  point  and  make  an  earnest  en-  In  order  to  carry  out  his  plan  Filchner  wants 
deavor  to  cross  the  Antarctic  region;  the  same  to  utilize  two  small  vessels, — it  being  more  diffi- 
course,  advocated  by  Peary,  is  contemplated  by  cult  for  those  of  a  large  size  to  steer  their  way 
the  Americans.  But  while  in  both  cases  the  through  the  ice-channels.  Chief  importance, 
chief  aim  is  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  Filchner  however,  is  attached  to  the  sledges,  which  will 
puts  another  problem  in  the  foreground, — the  be  drawn  by  ponies  and  dogs,  the  first  obtained 
clearing  up  of  the  relation  between  the  east  and  from  Greenland,  the  last  from  Central  Asia, 
west  polar  regions.  Are  these  connected,  or  The  success  of  an  expedition  depends  pri- 
are  they  divided  from  each  other?  A  great  marily  upon  thorough  preparation ;  among  other 
geographical  problem  awaits  solution  here,  more  things,  those  who  are  to  participate  with  Filch- 
important  than  the  attainment  of  the  South  Pole,  ner  propose  to  spend  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
To  solve  this  problem  is  the  task  that  Filch-  summer  of  1910  in  the  north  polar  regions  in 
ner  has  set  himself,  and  there  is  every  reason  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  condi- 
to  believe  that  he  will  succeed  in  solving  it.  His  tions  in  such  sections.  The  real  expedition, 
achievements  in  the  highlands  of  Tibet, — often  which  is  calculated  to  extend  over  about 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, — seem  to  three  years,  will  not  start  before  the  sum- 
mark  him  as  predestined  for  such  a  task;  his  mer   of    191 1. 


Gose- 


ROOSEVELT  ADDRESSES  EUROPE 

^^TTTHAT  is  it  that  makes  Mr.  Roosevelt  extensively  on  these  utterances  of  Mr.  R 

^^      the  power  he  unquestionably  is?"  velt. 

With  this  query  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  ^^^  ^  obligations  of  republican 

begins  a  keen,  yet  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  citizenship 
ex-President*s  speeches  at  Paris,  Christiania, 

and  Berlin.  In  essaying  to  answer  its  own  "  Citizenship  in  a  Republic  "  was  the  title 
question  this  London  journal  admits  that  he  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
is  "  not  a  deep  or  subtle  thinker/'  that  "  njiost  fore  the  Sorbonne  on  April  23.  After  rapidly 
of  his  harangues  are  little  more  than  strings  sketching  the  progress  of  civilization  pioneer- 
of  eminently  estimable  platitudes,"  and  yet  ing  in  new  regions  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
"  they  always  thrill  the  audience  to  whom  same  time  instituting  a  comparison  between 
they  are  addressed  and  always  thrill  the  the  settled  conditions  of  European  life  and 
greater  audience  who  can  only  read  them  the  rude  surroundings  of  colonial  America, 
in  print."  The  truth  is  chiefly,  concludes  the  the  lecturer  passed  to  his  subject  of  the  re- 
editorial  from  which  we  have  quoted,  that  sponsibilities  of  individual  citizens  in  repub- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "  brings  to  the  problems  of  ijcs,  such  as  France  and  the  United  States, 
life  and  conduct  and  politics,  first  a  thor-  ^  democratic  republic  such  as  each  of  ours,- 
oughly  fresh,  pristine,  and  elemental  type  ot  a„  ^flport  to  realize  in  its  full  sense  government 
mind  and  character,  and,  secondly,  the  cour-  by,  of,  and  for  the  people, — represents  the  most 
age  to  say  out  loud  what  most  men  feel,  but  gigantic  of  all  possible  social  experiments,  the 

few  even  whisper."     Moreover,  Mr.  Roose-  one  fraught  with  greatest  possibilities  alike  for 

icw  even  wiiiapti.        j.»xvy  vvr       ,  g^^^  ^^^  £^j.  ^^^j     rj.^^  success  of  republics  like 

velt     himself     always     practices     what     he  y^^rs  and  like  ours  means  the  glory,  and  our 

preaches,  and  "  his  earnestness  and  sincerity  failure  the  despair,  of  mankind ;  and  for  you 

are  so  overwhelming  as  to   invest  the  most  and  for  us  the  question  of  the  quality  6i  the 

u             1  *.•*.   J-  «,;«.u   «   r,o,,r  mooni'nrr  finA   o  Individual  citizen  is  supreme.  Under  other  forms 

hoary  platitude  with  a  new  meaning  and  a  ^^  government,  under  the  rule  of  one  man  or 

new  message.  of  a  very  few  men,  the  quality  of  the  rulers  is 

Concluding  with  the  remark  that  a  pos-  all-important.    If,  under  such  governments,  the 

sible  proof  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  subtlety  of  in-  quality  of  the  rulers  is  high  enough,  then  the 

^  11     i; U-.    t^..^A    ;«   li.'c  iin/Iorc«-Qn/i;n(T  uatiou    may    for    generations    lead    a    brilliant 

tcllect  may  be   found   in  his  understanding  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  substantially  to  the  sum  of  world 

that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  enjoy  achievement,  no  matter  how  low  the  quality  of 
being  preached  at  and  like  to  hear  the  eternal  the  average  citizen ;  because  the  average  citizen 
virtues  thundered  at  them  through  a  mega-  is  an  almost  negligible  quantity  in  working  out 
u  >>  -.u^  r>L  ^  :  7-  ^«.^^r^^.i/«^o  Ay^  fi»v«-  r»^  the  final  results  of  that  type  of  national  great- 
phone,    the  CAro^if/^  reproduces  the  text  ot  ^^^^     But  with  vou  and  wfih  us  the  case  is  dif- 

the  speeches  in  question.     Most  ot  the  jour-  ferent.    With  you  here,  and  with  us  in  my  own 

nals  of  England  and  the  continent  comment  home,  in  the  long  run,  success  or  failure  will  be 
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conditioned  upon  the  way  in  which  the  aver-  maxims  will  be  a  nation  of  diaracter,  for 

age  man    the  average  woman,  does  his  or  her  u  ^j^^  j^^^^j     ^j^.^^^  ^f  ^j^^  household,  the 
duty,  first  m  the  ordinary,  everyday  afiairs  of         ,.  -^ ,     ,  ._^  ,  .  ,  i  '    i_ 

life,  and  next  in  those  great  occasional  crises  ordinary  workaday  virtues  which  make  the 

which  call  for  the  heroic  virtues.    The  average  woman  a  good  housewife  and  housemother, 

citizen  must  be  a  good  citizen  if  our  republics  which  make  the  man  a  good  worker,  a  good 

are  to  succeed.  husband  or  father,  a  good  soldier  at  need. 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  Mr.  Roose-  stand  at  the  bottom  of  character." 
velt  contended,  but  the  man  who,  while  he       The  good  citizen  must  have  high  ideals,— 

makes  mistakes,  achieves  and  achieves  because  is  another  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  insistently  re- 

of  optimistic  belief  in  the  value  of  life.  peated  doctrines.     He  must  be  a  good  indi- 
vidual,  but  we   must   remember   that   "  as 

Let  the  man  of  learning,  the  man  of  lettered  ^^j^^      develops   and    grows   more   complex 
leisure,  beware  or  that  queer  and  cheap  tempta-  ^     ,       u      n    ^    \~      i_«  !_•  i_ 

tion  to  pose  to  himself  and  to  others  as  the  ^^  continually  hnd  that  things  which  once 

cynic,  as  the  man  who  has  outgrown  emotions  it  was  SO  desirable  to  leave  to  individual  in- 

and  beliefs,  the  man  to  whom  good  and  evil  are  itiative  can  under  the  changed  conditions  be 

as  one.    The  poorest  way  to  face  life  is  to  face  performed   with   better   results   by  common 

it  with  a  sneer.     1  here  are  many  men  who  feel  ^ „       y^  '    ^ 

a  kind  of  twisted  pride  in  cynicism ;  there  are  ^™rt. 

many   who   confine   themselves   to  criticism  of        I  am  a  strong  individualist  by  personal  habit, 

the  way  otliers  do  what  they  themselves  dare  inheritance,  and  conviction;  but  it   is  a  mere 

not  even  attempt.     There  is  no  more  unhealthy  matter  of  common  sense  to  recognize  that  the 

being,  no  man  less  worthy  of  respect,  than  he  state,   the   community,  the   citizens   acting   to- 

who  either  really  holds,  or  feigns  to  hold,  an  gether,  can  do  a  number  of  things  better  than 

attitude  of  sneering  disbelief  towards  all  that  is  jf  ^^ey  were  left  to  individual  action, 
great  and  lofty,  whether  in  achievement  or  in 

that  noble  effort  which,  even  if  it  fail,  comes  And  yet,  as  he  puts  it  further  on: 
second  to  achievement.  .  .  .  Shame  on  the  t  i.  i  -.!_••  t-^  * 
man  of  cultivated  taste  who  permits  refinement  .  J"^'  «»  '""f  ,•■»«  ^^^^  is  incqualibr  of  serv- 
to  develop  into  a  fastidiousness  that  unfits  him  '"  there  should  and  must  be  inequality  of  re- 
fer doing  the  rough  work  of  a  workaday  world,  "^""f  We  may  be  sorry  for  the  general,  the 
Among  tile  free  peoples  who  govern  themselves  P?'"'"'  *•>«  «"'?V  j^e  worker. m  any  profes- 
therc  is  but  a  small  field  of  usefulness  open  for  fjo"  ""'  °^  any  kind,  whose  misfortune  rather 
the  men  of  cloistered  life  who  shrink  from  con-  ll'*"r*'°*«  *^"'t  "  'f  that  he  does  his  work  ilL 
tact  with  their  fellows.  Still  less  room  is  there  ^"^  the  reward  must  go  to  the  man  who  does 
for  those  who  deride  or  slight  what  is  done  by  ^[^  """^^  well;  for  any  other  course  .is  to  cre- 
those  who  actually  bear  the  brunt  of  the  day ;  f%  »  n«7  '""^  of  privilege,  the  privilege  of 
nor  yet  for  those  others  who  always  profess  f°"y  .and  weakness;  and  special  privilege  is 
that  they  would  like  to  take  action,  if  only  the  111^"*  If%.T'''*'*=y5''  ^f'"'"  't  takes,  .  To  say  that 

conditions  of  life  were  not  what  they  actually  '''«  .^l'"^"*!*' .  *'l*    •'!?'    **   T'?"**   *!u'"" 

are.    The  man  who  does  nothing  cuts  the  same  "PaWe.  ought  to  have  the  reward  pven  totfiose 

sordid  figure  in  the  pages  of  history,  whether  he  "^^^  »••«   far-sighted,   capable,   and   upright.   » 

be  cynic,  or  fop,  or  voluptuarv.  *°  f  ^  *•»?'  '^  "«  t™f  *"«»  «""<>»  ^  t™u    ^ 

•^  *^  us  try  to  level  up,  but  let  us  beware  of  the  evil 

Among  the  lessons  that  France  has  taught  o^  leveling  down, 
to  other  nations,  one  of  the  most  important,       French  opinion  upon  the  address  at  the 

Mr.  Roosevelt  believes,  is  that  "  a  high  ar-  Sorbonne  may  be  summed  up  in  the  com- 

tistic,  and  literary  development  is  compatible  ment  of  the  Temps  in  the  words:  "  It  is  the 

w^ith  notable  leadership  in  arms  and  state-  advice  of  an  honest  man,  valuable  to  Fnuice 

craft."  because  his  deeds  in  life  during  thirty  yean 

Then  by  easy  stages  he  passes  to  his  favor-  have  qualified  him  to  speak." 
ite  subjects  of   virile  prowess  in   war  and 

racial   fertility.     While  war  is  a  dreadful  ^^  christiania  he  advocates  A  LBAGVB 

1  •  1    II         •  •  •  •      ^  OF    PEACE 

thing,  and      unjust  war  is  a  crime  against  Mn^rty^a 

humanity,"  the  question  must  not  be  merely,        In  his  address  on  "  International  "Ptrnx** 

"  Is  there  to  be  peace  or  war?  "  but  **  Is  the  before  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  at  Chrn- 

right  to  prevail?    Are  the  great  laws  of  right-  tiania  on  May  5,  Mr.  Roosevelt  traced  the 

eousness  once  more  to  be  fulfilled?"     The  progress  made   during  recent  years  in  the 

chief  of  blessings,  moreover,  for  any  nation  is  cause  of  international  peace.    He  paid  tribute 

"  that  it  shall  leave  its  seed  to  inherit  the  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Scandinavian  natiQiis 

land.     .     .     .     The    first    essential    in   any  in  the  advance  of  international  arbitratioa» 

civilization  is  that  the  man  and  the  woman  complimented  the  work  of  the  Hague  Xri- 

shall  be  the  father  and  mother  of  healthy  bunal,   spoke   a   few   vigorous  sentencei  bn 

children,  so  that  the  race  shall  increase  and  favor  of  checking  the  growth  of  armanieiltii 

not  decrease."  The  nation  that  observes  these  and  advocated  as  a  master-stroke  the 
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tion  of  a  League  of  Peace  by  those  great  real  world  movement  been  possible.  Print- 
powers  that  honestly  desire  world  friendli-  ing  and  advance  in  transportation  fa(?rtities 
ness.  These  nations,  he  believed,  should  not  made  it  possible  only  at  the  dawn  of  modern 
only  keep  the  peace  among  themselves  but  times  for  the  branches  of  the  human  family, 
prevent,  **  by  force  if  necessary,"  its  being  widely  separated  by  distance  and  alien 
broken  by  others.  Nevertheless,  said  the  ex-  tongues,  to  deal  w\t\\  one  another,  to  ex- 
President,  reverting  to  his  favorate  theme  of  change  influences,  and  finally,  by  the  expan- 
enforcing  peace  by  being  prepared  for  war:  sion  and  organization  of  commerce,  to  enter 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  end  "P?"  \  ^^f  ^'^^'^  "movement, 
in  view  is  righteousness,  justice  as  between  man        1"  the  elaboration  o\  his  theme  Mr.  Roose- 

and  man,  nation  and  nation,  the  chance  to  lead  velt  reached  the  emphasis  he  always  places 

our  lives  on  a  somewhat  higher  lever,  with  a  on    the    necessity    of   civilization    preserving 

broader  spirit  of  brotherly  good-will  one  for  u  ^,^  ^  j^  j^  j  ,,  ^  elaborated  the 
another.     Peace  is  generally  good  in  itself,  but        .       ,  ^        ^  ..  ^     .         \       r^  tt 

it  is  never  the  highest  good  unless  it  comes  as  POi"t    by   complimenting  the    derman   hm- 

the  handmaid  of  righteousness;  and  it  becomes  peror  and   the  existing  German   army  in   a 

a  very  evil  thing  if  it  serves  merely  as  a  mask  few  strong  paragraphs  on  the  necessity  for  a 

for  cowardice  and  sloth,  or  as  an  instrument  to  ^j^j^^^  soldiery.  Modern  civilization,  he  con- 
further  the  ends  of  despotism  or  anarchy.     We  j   j  /      i.        •  i  •  V       •   m 

despise  and  abhor  the  bully,  the  brawler,  the  tended  further,  is  much  superior  to  the  ciyil- 

oppressor,  whether  in  private  or  public  life;  but  ization  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  relation 

we  despise  no  less  the  coward  and  the  volup-  it  has  established  between  wealth  and  poli- 

tuary  No  man  is  worth  calling  a  man  who  will  ^j^^  j^  ^i^,^  ^f  ^^^  constant  and  fierce  dc- 
not  fight  rather  than  submit  to  infamy  or  see  ..         ri*         11       n* 

those  that  are  dear  to  him  suffer  wrong.     No  nunciation  of  this  unholy  alliance'as  it  exists 

nation  deserves  to  exist  if  it  permits  itself  to  to-day,  it  is  interesting  to  read  these  words: 
lose  the  stern  and  virile  virtues;  and  this  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  loss  is  due  to  the       In  classic  times,  as  the  civilization  advanced 

growth   of  a  heartless  and   all-absorbing  com-  toward  its  zenith,  politics  became  a  recognized 

mercialism,  to  prolonged   indulgence  in   luxury  means   of   accumulating   great    wealth.     Caesar 

and  soft  effortless  ease,  or  to  the  deification  of  was  again  and  again  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ; 

a  warped  and  twisted  sentimentality.  he  spent  an  enormous  fortune;  and  he  recouped 


(< i» 


himself  by  the  money  which  he  made  out  of  his 

THE  WORLD  MOVEMENT"  AT  BERLIN  political-military  career.     Augustus   established 

.         ,           ,                   ,  J  Imperial  Rome  on  firm  foundations  by  the  use 

it  was  during  the  rather  extended  com-  he  made  of  the  huge  fortune  he  had  acquired 

memoration  ceremonies  of  the  centenary  of  by  plunder.    What  a  contrast  is  offered  by  the 

the   University  of  Berlin   that  ex-President  careers   of   Washington   and   Lincoln!     There 

D^^^-.,-u  A^\i„^^^A  ^«    A/fo.r    ^^  KCo  u^«^.i.-«  ^^^^  ^  '^w  exceptions  in  ancient  days;  but  the 

Roosevelt  delivered  on   May   12  his  lecture  jn^^^ense  majority  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 

entitled       The   World    Movement,      under  mans,  as  their  civilizations  culminated,  accepted 

the  auspices  of  the  Roosevelt  exchange  pro-  money-making  on  a  large  scale  as  one  of  the 

fessorship  at  the  German  capital.  ^  n^^^l^u-  °^  ?  successful  public  career.     Now 

A    k*:-.^    •.-„;-.«    r^t    ♦•u^    k«^^-«kU    .^o-*.  ^"  o*  t"*s  is  m  sharp  contrast  to  what  has  hap- 

A    brief    review    of    the    honorable    part  p^^^^  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 

played  m  the  advance  of  European  civiliza-  During  this  time  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 

tion  by  peoples  of  the  German  stock  and  the  away   from  the   theory  that   money-making   is 

diflEerent  ruling  dynasties  of  German  blood  permissible  in  an  honorable  public  career.     In 

11  ^1                  1       u*-.!*!,!-.  ^bis   respect  the  standard   has  been   constantly 

preceded  the  general  subject  of  the  lecture,  elevated;  and  things  which  statesmen  had  no 

which  the  speaker  introduced  in  these  words:  hesitation  in  doing  three  centuries  or  two  cen- 

^                               .       ^1                ^      •        t.-  t.  turies  ago,  and  which  did  not  seriously  hurt  a 
Germany  is  pre-eminently  a  country  m  which  ^^y,^  career  even  a  century  ago,  are  now  ut- 
the  world  movement  of  to-day  in  all  of  its  mul-  ^erly  impossible.     Wealthy  men  still  exercise  a 
titudinous  aspects  is  plainly  visib  e.    The  life  of  j^         ^nd  sometimes  an  improper,  influence  in 
this  university  covers  the  period  during  which  ,{^^^5^  ^ut  it  is  apt  to  be  an  indirect  influence; 
that  movement  has  spread  until  it  is  felt  through-  ^nd  in  the  advanced  States  the  mere  suspicion 
out  every  continent;  while  its  velocity  has  been  ^^at  the  wealth  of  public  men  is  obtained  or 
constantly  accelerating,  so  that  the  face  of  the  g^ded  to  as  an  incident  of  their  public  careers 
world   has  changed,  and   is  now   changing,  as  ^ju  b^r  them  from  public  life.     Speaking  gen- 
nevcr  before.  erally,  wealth  may  very  greatly  influence  mod- 
Despite   the   temptation   to  grandiloquent  r"  P^i^^^^caM'^^' }>"t.  it  is  not  acquired  in  polit- 
,.      '        ^u           T)      •j«-.T»-       ...  r,   «f  ^cal  life.     The  colonial  administrators,  German 
generalization,  the  ex-President  s  survey  of  or  American,  French  or  English,  of  this  genera- 
human  progress   for  several   thousand  years  tion  lead  careers  which,  as  compared  with  the 
was  characterized  by  individuality,  intellec-  careers  of  other  men  of  like  ability,  show  too 
tual  honesty,   and   specific    illustration.      In  li"}«  rather  than  too  much  regard  for  monev- 
j        ^*             1      u           ^^  j«j           «.•«  ii„  making:  and  literally  a  world  scandal  would  be 
nKjdcrn  times  only,  he  contended,  practically  ^^^.^d  by  conduct  which  a  Roman  proconsul 
only  since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  a  would  have  regarded  as  moderate,  and  which 
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would  not  have  been  especially  uncommon  even  ilization  will  fall.     I  think  that  on  the  wh<de 

in  the  administration  of  England  a  century  and  we  have  grown  better  and  not  worse.    I  think 

a  half  ago.    On  the  whole,  the  great  statesmen  that  on  the  whole  the  future  holds  more  for  us 

of  the  last  few  generations  have  been  either  men  than  even  the  great  past  has  held.     But,  as- 

of  moderate  means,  or,  if  men  of  wealth,  men  suredly.    the    dreams   of    golden   glory    in    the 

whose  wealth  was  diminished  rather  than  m-  future  will  not  come  true  unless,  high  of  heart 

creased  by  their  public  services.  and  strong  of  hand,  by  our  own  mighty  deeds 

.                 ,      ,                   II'             I     .  we  make  them  come  true.     We  cannot  afford 

Are  we,  the  lecturer  asked  in  conclusion,  ^^  develop  any  one  set  of  qualities,  any  one  set 

so  many  among  whom  have  lost  the  "  fight-  of  activities,  at  the  cost  of  seeing  others,  equally 

ing  edge,"  to  go  the  way  of  the  old  civil iza-  necessary,  atrophied.    ...    We  need,  first  of 

^j      ;>  all  and  most  important  of  all,  the  qualities  which 

stand  at  the  base  of  individual,  of  family  life. 

The  immense  increase  in  the  area  of  civilized  the    fundamental    and    essential    qualities, — the 

activity  to-day,  so  that  it  is  nearly  coterminous  homely,  everyday,  all-important  virtues.    .    .    . 

with  the  world's  surface;  the  immense  increase  Hut    these    homely    qualities    are    not    enough. 

in  the  multitudinous  variety  of  its  activities;  the  There  must,  in  addition,  be  that  power  of  or- 

immense  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  world  ganization,  that  power  of  working  in  conunon 

movement, — are  all  these  to  mean  merely  that  for  a  common  end,  which  the  German  people 

the   crash   will   be   all   the   more   complete   and  have  shown  in  such  signal  fashion  during  the 

terrible  when  it  conies?     We  cannot  be  certain  last  half-century.     Moreover,  the  things  of  the 

that  the  answer  will  be  in  the  negative;  but  of  spirit  are  even  more  important  than  the  things 

this   we  can  be  certain,   that  we   shall   not  go  of  the  body.    We  can  well  do  without  the  hard 

down  in  ruin  unless  we  deserve  and  earn  our  intolerance  and  arid  intellectual  barrenness  of 

end.     There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  fall ;  we  what  was  worst  in  the  theological  systems  of  the 

can  hew  out  our  destiny  for  ourselves,  if  only  past,  but  there  has  never  been  greater  need  of 

we  have  the  wit  and  the  courage  and  the  hon-  a  high  and  hne  religious  spirit  than  at  the  pres- 

esty.     Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  civ-  ent  time. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK   POLITICS 

'X'HAT  our  whole  representative  system  something  too  complicated  for  them;  and, 
^  is  in  the  hands  of  the  **  machine " ;  consequently,  "  it  must  be  done  for  them 
that  the  people  do  not  in  reality  choose  their  by  professionals."  Thus,  under  present  con- 
representatives  any  longer,  and  that  their  ditions,  "  the  voters  only  choose  as  between 
representatives  do  not  serve  the  general  in-  the  selections,  the  appointees,  of  the  one 
terest  unless  dragooned  into  doing  so  by  ex-  party. boss  or  the  other.  It  is  out  of  the 
traordinary  forces  of  agitation,  but  are  con-  question  for  them  to  make  independent 
trolled  by  personal  and  private  influences;  selections  of  their  own."  But,  says  President 
that  there  is  no  one  anywhere  whom  we  can  Wilson,  "  if  the  machine  as  bo^d  and  ad- 
hold  publicly  responsible,  and  that  it  is  hide-  ministered  is  an  outside  power  over  which 
and-seek  who  shall  be  punished,  who  re-  the  voter  has  no  control,  the  fault  is  with  the 
warded,  who  preferred,  who  rejected, — that  system,  not  with  the  politicians."  He,  how- 
the  processes  of  government  amongst  us,  in  ever,  sees  no  reason  to  despair  of  represcnta- 
short,  are  haphazard, — is  the  arraignment  of  tive  government,  "  because  the  people  are  pre- 
the  American  people  made  by  President  vented  by  the  system  of  elections  from  elcct- 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  in  the  ing  representatives  of  their  own  choice." 
North  American  Review.  We  set  out  as  a  The  people  of  other  countries  are  not  so  pre- 
nation  "with  one  distinct  object,  namely,  to  vented;  and  President  Wilson  cites  the  city 
put  the  control  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Glasgow  as  an  example.  He  says: 
of  the  people,"  and,  after  experimenting  for  Glasgow  is  known  as  one  of  the  best-governed 
a  hundred  and  thirty-odd  years,  we  find  we  cities  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  its  government 
have  no  control,  much  less  efficiency,  and  is  not  in  any  essential  peculiar  to  itself.  .  .  . 
mncf  l^trm  all  nver  airain  ?^^  administration  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
mi^t  begin  all  over  again.  ^^^  municipal  council,  which  has  a  membership 
President  Wilson  admits  frankly  that  ^f  thirty-two.  The  mayor  has  no  independent 
'*  the  machine  is  as  yet  an  indispensable  m-  executive  powers.  He  is  merely  chairman  of 
strumentality  of  our  politics  ";  it  cannot  be  the  council  and  titular  head  of  the  city  when  it 

abolished     "unless    the    circumstances    are  "cyds  a  public  representative  on  fomialocca- 

,     ^    ,          u            J.    1,      1           1    ,^L„^"  sions,  when  It  welcomes  guests  or  undertakes  a 

changed,  and  very  radically  changed  at  that,  ceremonious  function.    There  is  no  upper  And 

In  asking  the  people  to  select  all  the  officers  lower  chamber  of  the  council;  it  is  a  tnide 

of  government  they  have  been  asked  to  do  body.    It  is  not  a  legislature.    No  city  oomdlia 
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...     Its  members  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  detail  to  keep  them  clear  of  inefficiency  and 

the  city   by  wards.-one   councilman    for   each  ^b,,-^  remains  to  be  seen.     Probably  a  larger 

ward.    The  voters  connection  with  the  govern-  •     i        r  n    i_  •      i      i         <4    T 

ment  of  the  city  is  very  simple.     He  votes  for  body   of  men   will   be   required;   but       that 

only  one  person,  the  councilman  of  his  ward,  need  not  result  in  putting  a  greater  burden 

That  is  the  whole  ticket.  on   the  voter  and   bringing   the   nominating 

There  the  voter  does  not  need   **  the  as-  machine   again    into   existence    as   his   indis- 

sistance  of  professional  politician?  to  pick  out  pensable  assistant  and  ultimate  master."   * 
a  single  candidate  for  a  single  conspicuous        In   President   Wilson's  opinion   the  short 

office.  '*      Moreover,    the    structure    of    the  ballot  is  the  short  and  open  way  by  which 

city's  government  is  so  simple  that  he  can  we  can  return  to  representative  government, 

follow   his   representative   throughout   every  What  the  voters  of  the  country  are  now  at- 

vote  and  act  of  administration.  tempting  is  "  not  only  impossible,   but  also 

Certain  American  cities,  following  the  ex-  undesirable,  if  we  desire  good  government.'* 
ample  of  Galveston,  Texas,  have  secured  The  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  cited 
from  their  State  legislatures  charters  author-  as  an  example  of  a  mere  system  of  *'  ob- 
izing  them  to  put  their  administration  en-  scurity  and  of  inefficiency."  **  It  disperses 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  a  small  commission  of  responsibility,  multiplies  elective  offices 
five  or  six  persons,  and  the  results  have  in  beyond  all  reason  or  necessity,  and  makes 
several  cases  been  very  satisfactory;  but  both  of  the  government  itself  and  of  its  cori- 
whether  so  small  a  body  as  five  men  wholly  trol  by  the  voters  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  in 
unaided  can  successfully  manage  the  ad-  a  labyrinth."  What  we  need  is  a  radical  re- 
ministration  of  a  modem  city  sufficiently  in  form  of  our  electoral  system. 


NEW  FARMING  N^ETHODS  AND  HIGHER  PRICES 

\\/RITING     in     the     Popular     Science  France,    3.40;   United    States    (exclusive  of 

^^       Monthly  on  the  necessity  of  a  reor-  Alaska  and    Philippines),  24.02.      I.i    I9<X) 

ganization    of   American    farming    methods,  there  were  in  the  United  States  838,000,000 

Prof.  Homer  C.  Price  says:  "There  is  no  acres  in  farms,  and  since  then  about  15,000,- 

danger  of  a  shortage  of  food  supplies  in  this  000  acres  have   been  added  annually   from 

country,  but  higher  prices  must  prevail  in  the  public  lands.     Indeed,  practically  all  of 

order  to  develop   the  potential  agricultural  the  latter  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 

resources  of  the  country."    It  will,  wc  think,  have  now  been  taken  up.     In  some  sections 

be  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  of  the  country  farm  lands  have  tripled   in 

Review  to  learn  that  the  average  yield  of  value  within  a  few  years, 
wheat  per  acre  in  the  United  States  is  smaller        Professor  Price  shows  the  enormous   in- 

than    in   France,   Germany,   or   the    United  fluence  that  certain  changes  in  the  methods 

Kingdom.     The  actual  figures  are  given  in  of  transportation,  as  well  as  the  development 

the  following  table :  of  labor-saving  machinery,  have  exerted  on 

TABLE  SHOWING  riFR  AVKRAOR  YIELD  OP  WHKAT  PEii  ^^e  agriculture  of  the  country.     For  exam- 

ACRR  BY  TEN-YEAR  PERIODS  FOR  TUB  LAST  fWENTY  pje,   the   Tef ri'gcrator-car  services  have    ren- 

YEARS   AND  THE  TOTAL    PRODUCTION    l-OU    11)08.  '.      ',  mi  i  i    •         •  re- 

,  ,,^  ,.  dered  possible  the  shipping  of  fruits,  vege- 

Aver.  vield  Aver,  yield  li  j  rr     ^  »        fi. 

perarn'.    per aore.  Total  tables,  and  meats  across  the  continent;  and 

Kill    ^Zbr   '    ""'^.^^^t  the  results  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  well 

Unitoi!  Kingdom... 30.1  :j2.«  ,;S-??!5m!^  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the 

Germany 22.7  28.4  1.J8.442.00O  .  ,  .    •'  .  cixr     i  i 

France  17.0  20 H  :no.52«.ooo  article  under  review:     If  the  present  wheat 

United  states 12.8  13.0  G04.oo2.ooo  ^rop  of  the  United  States  were  harvested  by 

The  fact  that  of  the  four  countries  cited  the  method  employed  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
the  United  States  has  the  largest  total  pro-  War  it  would  require  every  man  of  military 
duction  is  due  to  the  simple  circumstance  that  age  in  the  United  States  to  work  for  at  least 
our  wheat  area  is  nearly  eight  times  greater  two  weeks  in  wheat  harvest."  Naturally  as 
than  that  of  France,  which  comes  next  to  labor-saving  machinery  is  increased  the  pro- 
us  in  point  of  acres  under  wheat  cultivation,  portion  of  population  engaged  in  agriculture 
The  most  reliable  figures  available  show  that  has  decreased.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
the  number  of  acres  per  capita  is  as  follows:  ever,  the  per  capita  production  of  most  agri- 
United    Kingdom,    1.70;    Germany,    2.37;  cultural  ^r^ducts  has  advanced.    The  accom- 
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panying  table  shows  that  in  several  cases  the 
increase  is  remarkable: 

^„__ Decodo.- -,  rerlod. 


Swine.  Huniher (M>       ,Tr.        .73       .r.H        .64 

Sheep,  number 80       .84       .(iS       .li3       .64 

But  gratifying  as  this  increase  is,  it  has 
been  accompanied  by  certain  changes  in  agri- 
cultural conditions  which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Price,  "  make  a  reorganization  of 
American  farming  methods  absolutely  nec- 
essary." The  concentration  of  the  popula- 
tion, due  to  the  growth  of  cities,  has 
"  brought  about  new  problems  of  food  sup- 
ply in  furnishing  the  more  perishable  prod- 


ucts, such  as  milk,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc" 
Then,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  fertility  of 
the  farms  of  the  older  agricultural  sections 
has  rendered  necessary  a  recourse  to  ferti- 
lizers. "  The  statistics  of  igoo  show  thit 
$55,000,000  worth  of  goods  were  used  by 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  "  for  this 
purpose.  The  increased  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts "  will  increase  their  production  and  in- 
sure a  supply  sufficient  for  all  needs  for  the 
future."  In  other  words,  high  prices  are  to 
be  depended  on  to  make  our  farms  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  are  at  present. 

There  is  just  one  gleam  of  sunshine  for 
the  consumer.  The  United  States  GeoI<^- 
ical  Survey  estimates  "that  75,000,000  acres 
can  be  made  available  for  agriculture  by 
draining  swamps."  This  land.  Professor 
Price  considers,  would  be  much  more  fertile 
and  much  more  productive  than  most  of  the 
land  that  is  now  being  cultivated. 


CITY  EXPENDITURES  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


TT  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  little  the 
average  citizen  knows  and  how  little  he 
cares  about  the  cost  of  the  city  government 
under  which  he  lives.  He  may  grumble  a 
little  at  the  amount  of  his  taxes,  but  as  for 
ascertaining  whether  the  city  revenues  are 
economically  and  wisely  applied  the  thought 
of  so  doing  never  enters  his- head.  And  yet 
municipal  finances  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. As  Prof.  Charles  Edward  Merriam 
remarks  in  the  University  0/  Chicago  Maga- 
zine: "The  social  significance  of  the  city  is 
everywhere  recognized;  and  the  value  of 
efficient  city  government  in  determining  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  lives  of  Its  inhab- 
itants Is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer." 
Professor  Merriam,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
and  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Municipal  Expenditures. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  between 
American  and  Europe'an  cities,  Professer 
Merriam  divides  revenues  into  "  general  " 
and  "  commercial."  Genera!  revenues  are 
those  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  exercise 
of  general  governmental  functions,  such  as 
public  health  and  safety,  education  and  rec- 
reation. Commercial  revenues  are  "  those 
obtained  in  the  exercise  of  industrial  or  semi- 
industrial  governmental  functions";  and  we 
are  told  that  "  P^uropcan  cities  generally  re- 
ceive a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  from 


municipal  industries  than  do  Americaii 
cities,"  and  they  also  receive  "  larger  re- 
turns from  public-service  prlvil^ps."  As 
regards  genera!  revenues  "  there  is  a  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  amounts  received 
from  the  central  governments  in  Eurt^  and 
the  United  States.  In  this  country  the 
amounts  of  such  State  grants  are  small,  be- 
ing usually  in  aid  of  school  funds.  In  Eu- 
ropean cities  a  considerable  portion  of  die 
general  revenues  is  thus  obtained." 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  however,  munic- 
ipal revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  tac- 
tion. In  England  the  personal  property  tax 
is  not  employed ;  the  direct  tax  is  levied  upon 
real  estate,  and  very  little  is  secured  throuEh 
indirect  taxes.  In  France  direct  taxes  form 
about  one-third  of  the  total  municipal  ttx 
revenues;  the  other  two-thirds  are  derived 
from  duties  on  foods  and  drinks  mainly  and 
from  special  local  taxes.  In  Germany  most 
of  the  direct  tax  is  obtained  from  additioiis 
to  the  state  income  tax,  next  in  importance 
being  the  real  estate  tax.  In  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  "  the  principal  source  of  rer- 
enue  is  the  general  property  tax.  .  .  .' 
The  largest  amounts  of  indirect  ta-ves  cornH' 
from  licenses,  the  liquor  trade  furnishing  the; 
greatest  percentage  of  such  revenurs." 

Professor  Merriam  institutes  hit  compare 
son  of  expenditures  "on  the  bub  of  pi 
capita  disbursements  " ;  and  he   lu  prepai 
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the  accompanying  two  valuable  tables,  show- 
ing respectively  (l)  the  per  cafiila  ordinary 
expenditures  and  (21  the  percentage  distri- 
bution of  general  ordinary  expenditures. 
Some  of  the  items  are  both  curious  and  in- 
teresting. 

.  Although  the  per  capita  expenditures  tor  rec- 
reation in  Glasgow  and  St.  Louis  are  identical, 
yet  the  relative  importance  of  this  function  in 


1 


the  former  city  is  about  two  and  one-half  times 
its  relative  importance  in  the  latter  city.  .  .  . 
American  cities  seem  to  lay  more  stress  oh 
fire  protection  and  less  on  charities  and  correc- 
tions than  do  European  cities.  .  .  .  Boston 
and  London  seem  to  have  more  in  common  as 
regards  the  importance  o  health  adminislration' 
than  do  Boston  and  Chicago;  New  York  and 
Viiiina  apparently  agree  in  ascribing  more  im- 
portance to  schools  than  do  Glasgow  and  Phila- 
delphia. 


FINANCE  AND   BUSINESS 

NOT  ES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


SHAU  AMEBICAN  BONOS  FOR  SMAU 
FRENCH  INVESTORS 

TpHE  gentlemen  who  think  in  millions  still 
^  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  American 
investor  of  small  means,  as  if  he  were  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence  equally  small. 

The  news  that  $70,000,000  of  American 
railroad  bonds  were  being  floated  last  month 
in  Paris  had  the  result  of  greatly  relieving 
the  money  market,  turning  foreign  exchange 
in  our  favor,  and  postponing  further  exports 
of  gold. 

One  feature  of  these  bonds  had  mutJi 
deeper  and  nrorc  permanent  interest.  They 
were  to  be  made  available  in  denominations  as 
low  as  fife  dollars, — to  (he  French. 

Over  here  the  offerings  of  such  bonds  are 
read  only  bj-  the  folks  who  can  invest  "  $iOOO 
and  multiples  thereof." 

But  why  should  the  American  citizen  who 
knows  these  railroads  directly  and  who  could 
and  ought  to  buy  a  few  $5,  or  $10,  or  $100 
bonds  be  utterly  ignored?  Why  is  it  not 
most  important  to  educate  him  as  to  the  sound 
control  and  fair  earning  power  of  certain 
corporations  and  to  give  him  a  chaitce  to 
share. in  it? 

"  It  is,"  one  of  the  big  raQroad  bankers  will 
tell  you.  Biit  he  will  instantly  add  that  the 
bookkeeping  expenses  of  cutting  bonds  into 
small  pieces  is  prohibitory  In  this  country. 
Americans  of  small  means,  he  declares,  wdl 
buy  "  fake  "  stocks  and  bonds  that  promise 
enormous  dividends  and  interest,  but  will  not 
take  the  reasonable  yield  diat  a  bmia  fide  en- 
terprise, like  a  successful  railrdad,  can  aSord 
to  offer. 

Hence  flourishing  times  for  the  get-ridi- 
quick  man,  with  his  $1,  $5,  and  $10  shares 
of  stock  in  fictitious  companies. 

Hence  many  millbns  a  year  lost  to  savers 
who  want  to  invest  and  who  naturally  are 
more  apt  to  buy  things  they  see  prominently 
advertised  in  familiar  language  and  small  de- 


prises,  their  problems,  tfarir  nioccHEia — woi 
their  profits. 

In  France  more  than  half  a  millimi  **  lit^ 
savers  "  have  an  avcn^  iavtMUatat  of  Ml^ 
1000  francs  ($200).  More  dtan  mmUaa 
and  a  half  get  a  total  inc 
ments  of  only  30  f  raocs  a  year. 

■  In  short,  the  backbone  of  the  French  nation 
will  be  the  dicms  of  the  Compioir  National 
d'Escomptc,  the  Societe  Genetale  and  Alor- 
gan,  Harjcs  &  Co.,  oi?erer8  of  the  Sio,ooo.- 
000  C,  C  C  &  St.  L.  bonds. — the  Banque 
Union  Paiisienne  and  Credit  Mobilier,  with 
its  $10,000,000  o:  ■'  Frisco  "  boods,  and  tbc 
Consortium  dcs  Grands  F.taWisscmmis  de 
Credit,  underwriters  01  the  $50^00,000  bnod 
issue  of-die  "St.  Paul." 

WHAT  THE  CEMENT  BUSINESS  IS  NOT 
TT  is  related  of  Professor  HuxLe>'  that,  hav- 
ing asked  a  student  for  a  definition  of 
the  word  " crA,"  and  haiing  been  aiKwerrd 
that  "  the  cnh  is  a  red  fish  that  walks  b»ck. 
wards,"  be  commented  on  the  amucr  at  a 
v«y  good  one,  with  only  three  objections: 
(i)  The  crab  is  not  red;  {2)  it  is  iwt  a  fish; 
(3)  it  does  not  walk  backwards. 

TI  Dmcs  to  mind  in  connection  with  ihr 
wide  aavertising  t2>t  month  of  a  cement  pro- 
motion, cpnocming  which  many  readen  ni 
the  Re\iew  ham  already  written.  Here  J. 
one  statement: 

".  .  .  that  it  vb>-  the  Purllmd  ccnvM  mill-> 
are  grinding  aod  burnins,  day  m  and  day  ami, 
twenty-four  bonn  a  dav.  and  the  aecidcnial 
slopping  of  the  maehTncT   for   an   hour  i 


garded  as  a  disaster  1 
ers  who  are  eamii ;: 
incrrdibk  without 
the  foUowmg  pagei 

To  r 

pitifully  i 

in  the  Huxl^  amni 

arranging  a  few  1 


e  ;<>riuBaif  jlockboU- 

■<■'   J.'    ,'3'.;r   as    tn   bf 
i  .he  facts  po 


■:.  n  :;  «,  would  be 
Jklirg  "objection*" 
c-juiii  he  fhown  by 
i  from  an  ofHcinl 


And  hence  the  drifting  into  a  separate  class 
of  the  men  of  high  finance,  tbough  of  all 
dtizens  they  most  oug^t  to  share  with  the 
people  their  ambitions  to  found  great  enter- 


trade  report  in  the  If'ai!  Street  Journal  1 
April  28,  as  folk 

( I )  "  The  avt  trice  of  cement 

for  more  than  a  >.  n  Mov  actoai 

roff  of  production.'      \xf  ttwrre  nf  /»r 

tkf  duty  of  32  cents  a  t  ft  would  V 
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difficult  for  American  manufacturers  to  com-  turer  most  of  his  fire  insurance.  The  **  piers 

pete  with  the  foreign  trade."     (3)  "  During  between  the  windows  can  be  much  smaller. 

1909  not  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  companies*  This   means   more   light   for   the   operators, 

capacity  was  able  to  work."  Also  the  walls  can  be  thinner,  saving  space. 

Everybody  in  the  cement  business  knows  The  greatest  builders  of  to-day, — rail- 
to  what  straits  it  has  fallen.  Now  that  a  new  roads, — have  naturally  made  much  use  of  a 
wave  of  promotion  is  rising  it  would  seem  material  that  does  not  have  to  be  painted  to 
a  good  time  to  remind  readers  of  the  peculiar  keep  it  from  .rusting,  like  steel ;  and  that  in- 
nature  of  this  business.  stead  of  deteriorating  within  thirty  or  forty 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  brickyard  proposition,"  an  years  gathers  strength  with  age. 
old-time  cement  manufacturer  remarked  the  Roman  concrete  structures  are  standing  to- 
other day.     In  nearly  every  State  limestone  day  after  2000  years,  and  are  still  pronounced 
can  be  found.    There  is  usually  little  trouble  indestructible. 

in  raising  enough  capital  to  start  a  mill  that  Bridges  that  do  not  sag,  tunnels  through 

will  mix  this  stone  with  shale  or  clay  and  the  great  mountains,  and  subways  under  the 

grind  it  fine, — the  result  being  more  or  less  great   cities    that  yield    neither   to   fire   nor 

workable  Portland  cement.  water;    retaining    walls,    culverts,    stations, 

But  the  radius  of  distribution  from  that  grain  elevators,  storage  reservoirs,  docks, — 

mill  at  a  profit  is  limited.    In  the  cost  of  this  these  are  a  few  of  the  services  that  railroad 

bulky  article  to  the  consumer  an  exorbitant  engineers  have  found  for  concrete, 
part  is  played  by  freight  rates. 

A  collar  and  cufE  factory,  for  instance,  can  CEMENT  HOMES 

regulate  its  output  according  to  the  demand  ^  QW  that   the   price   of   lumber   in    the 

and  supply  of  pretty  much  the  whole  nation.  l>i      larger  cities  has  reached  a  point  where 

But  a  cement  mill  is  fettered  by  the  condi-  a  patriotic  American  is  ashamed  to  think  of 

tions  withm  what  may  be  only  a  small  por-  an  ancestor  who  would  fell  trees  just  to  clear 

tion  of  its  own  State.  his  front  yard,  the  builder  of  a  small  home 

must  think  several  times  over  the  choice  of  a 

CONCRETE  BOATS  AND  OTHER  THINGS  material.     More  and  more  he  is  thinking  of 

cement. 

A  ^9  ^^^"^'J  ^^  concrete  will  not  only  The  man  with  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
float,  but  has  a  greater  carrying  ca-  lars,  for  instance,  who  wants  a  house  that  is 
pacity  and  is  more  durable  and  even  lighter  his  own,  and  looks  it,— who  rebels  against 
than  a  strongly  constructed  wooden  boat,  the  necessity  of  having  it' resemble  every  other 
Thus  a  newspaper  item  of  the  loth  of  last  $2000  house  in  town, -just  because  the  archi- 
month  from  Washington  announced  the  tect  declares  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  in 
launching  of  a  60,000-pound  barge,  built  of  the  furnace  and  the  right  number  of  win- 
reinforced  concrete,-  by  the  Panama  Canal  dows,— that  man  welcomes  the  use  of  a  ma- 
Commission.  Two  others  were  on  the  way.  terial  as  adaptable  as  cement. 
It  was  thought  that  these  vessels  would  not  The  plan  for  a  suburban  house  that  re- 
be  affected  by  sea  worms,  marine  vegetation,  gently  won   first  prize   from   the   Portland 

^^  i?,^:    .            .                r           r   ,         ,      .  Cement  Manufacturers*  Association  presented 

This  interesting  new  form  of  that  plastic  an  individual,  indeed  a  striking  appearance, 

Portland  cement  combination- known  as  con-  —miles  removed  from  the  jig-saw  atrocities 

Crete  is  a  reminder  of  the  thousandfold  uses  on  the  average  "  $2000  per  "  suburban  street, 

the  material  has  to-day.    It  is  this  popularity,  Yet  here  is  the  total  estimated  bill : 

m  fact,  that  the  promoters  of  cement  propo-  -. 

sitbns  have  so  energetically  coined  to  their  ISlT'and  cemVntWo^k:::;::::::::     & 

own  advantage.  Carpentry 355.00 

Travelers  around  the  manufacturing  sec-  Trim : 450.00 

tions  arc  growing  familiar  with  factory  build-  u^*"/*"^'  ^^^ ^-^ 

ings  that  are  constructed  of  concrete.    These  xfn  work .  ;;;;;;;;'.;;::;.*;:.;;;:::::."       30  S 

"  monolithic,"  or  one-piece  buildings  do  not  Wiring,  eic...... .,....../,....[... ...       60.00 

shake,  no  matter  how  many  different  kinds  

of  machines  arc  running  on  different  floors,  $i»955a> 

or  on  the  same  floor.     They  do  not  take  as  Cubic  contents,  15,086  feet,  including  porches, 

long  to  build  as  the  "  brick-steel "  and  other  The  other  extreme  is  on  view  anywhere 

customary  types.     They  save  the  manufac-  between  Palm  Beach  and  Newport,  where 
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vfesltiiy  pnple's   residences   abound.     The  field,  of  loU;  Km.,  a          d  autlioriqi 

writer  recalls  a  mansion  about  an  eighth  of  this  branch  of  the  subjept. 

a  mile  long,   whose  porticos,   fa^des,  per-  On  Februaiy  ij  of  litt  year,  ia  hk  Mm- 

golas,  terraces,  fountains,  balustrades  of  the  phlet  called  "  The  Cement  Btddale^-— Hii  It 

Italian  garden, — all  were  built  of  uniform  Burst?"  he  gave  a  list  of  twea^-fb  oom- 

concTCte,    and  with    a   harmony    that   many  panies  being  promottd  in  die  Middle  Weit. 

other  expensive  efforts  have  not  attained.  This  list  brought  up  to  date  shom  Att'  of 

Rich  and  poor  find  a  house  woTth  study-  the  twenty-six  only  seven  have  been  binlL 

ing  which  will  admit  no  rats  or  mice  or  bugs,  One  is  building.    The  rest,  in  Mr.  StaoSdd'a 

and  which  demands Jiei the r  repairs  nor  paint,  expressive  monosyllable,  have  "quit." 

The  commuter  who  loves  to  potter  around  We  trust  the  promoten  sold  IcM  dun  tbe 

his  home  can  get  literal  "  solid  satisfaction  "  total  $7,800,000  of  the  stocka  and  booda  of 

in  cement  construction,  aided  by  a  couple  of  those  eighteen  "  quitters." 

wheelbarrows,  a  screen,  and  a  measuring  box.  Two  years  ago   Mr.  Stah&ld  got  np  a 

He  can  malfc  porch  steps  that  do  not  rot  or  map    showing   in    Mack    die    lia  Ameikan 

a  swimming  pool  with  the  same  virtue.     He  cement  plants  that  were  "  goia^"     In  rwd 

can  build  a  chicken  house  into  which  rats  or  was  marked  the  location  of  promotioaB,  Iar|e- 

weasels  enter  not,  or  a  fireplace  molded  after  ly  in  the  paper  stage.    These  numbered  Ii6u 

any  pattern  that  appeals  to  the  artistic  taste  Since  then  no  lesi  dian  nine  of  tbe  ita 

of  the  lady  of  the  house.  actual  plants  have  gone  bankrupt  or  Imnimf 

Or  he  acts  the  dentist,  as  it  were,  for  his  additionally  bonded   in   oonaequaoa  of  tile 

crippled  trees,  lining  the  cavities  with  hot  pressing  need  for  more  cash. 

creosote,  or  tar,  and  then  tilling  them  with  Omitting  the  plentiful  cases  of  fraud,  the 

concrete.  main  cause  of   trouble   is   the   oversanguinc 

The  farmer  accustomed  to  build  for  him-  temperament  of  promoters  without  long  and 
self  on  a  larger  scale  is  going  in  more  and  successful  cement  or  banking  experience, 
more  every  year  for  sanitary  concrete  cow-  Returning  to  the  particular  advertising  re- 
bams,  for  concrete  dairies  that  can  really  be  ferred  to  above,  one  may  indicate  some  of  its 
kept  clean,  for  fences  and  fence-posts  that  are  discrepancies  witiiout  any  reference  to  the 
fire-proof  and  everlasting,  for  concrete  water-  prospeqts  of  the  plant  in  operation,  but  with 
troughs,  feed  boxes  and  feed  floors,  for  water  suggestions  useful  to  all  investors  who  find 
tanks  and  silos,  and  wind-mill  foundations  themselves  attracted  to  new  promotions  de- 
that  do  not  rot  or  need  r^airs.  pictcd  in  such  unspotted  rosy  hues. 

If,  for  instance,  one  submits  to  the  editor 

WHY  CEMENT  COR^ANICS  FAIL  of  any  trade  paper  the  references  of  tlie  ad- 
vertisement in  question  to  the  success  of  ex- 

T  T  would  seem  natural  enough  if  the  grow-  ijting  ceaient  companies,  many  surprises  will 

mg  multiplicity  of  uses  for  cement  had  appear.     It  will  turn  out  that  one  of  the 

really  brought  about  this  situation,  described  model  companies  exhibited  to  admiration  by 

m  another  advertisement  of  the  promotion  al-  the  advertisement  as  having  paid   "26  pet 

ready  quoted  from:  cent    in  dividends    recently"   had,    in    fact, 

Compared    with    railroads    (street   and  omitted  its  dividend  entirely  at  the  last  meei- 

steam)  and  other  great  eriteiprises,  the  fail-  ing!     Its  directors  recommend  that  published 

"''%3f  "  "'"^"f  company  is  rare  indeed."  reports  of  earnings  be  discontinued,  explain- 

Thc  brute  facts  are,  however,  that  only  ing  that  one  of  its  plants  had  operated  les. 

five  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  cement  companies  than  nine  months  last  year,  while  another  had 

chartered  ever  pay  even  a  fair  return  to  their  not  been  run  at  all. 

original  stockholders!     We  refer  to  records  Or  the  editor  would  probably  suggest,  as  a 

by  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  cement  statistician  to  the  leading  fact,  that  a  rival  plant  to  the  adver- 

United  States  Geological  Survey.  tiscd  one  is  in  course  of  construction;  that 

The  cause  lies  in  the  one  word,  over-  its  capacity  is  to  he  much  larger,  sufficient,  in- 
production,— and  the  cause  of  that  can  also  deed,  to 'supply  the  entire  territory  alone;  and 
be  told  in  one  word, — ovcrenthusiasm, — such  that  its  baclteis  are  the  "  insiders  "  of  3  long- 
as  one  might  expect  from  the  circulation  of  established  Eaaern  ecra  company  who 
prospectus  after  prospectus  as  rose-colored  as  themselves,  without  1  the  public  at 
the  one  in  question.  all,  have  already          u          um  of  $1,000.- 

For   a   history   of   companies   that   have  ooo  to  build  said  p 

failed  a  good  man  to  write  to  is  E.  W.  Stan-  Yet  that  reman                  itaing  declares 
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over  and  over  again   that   mo  rival  cement  Then  remember  the  errand-boy  whose  five 

plants  can   be   found   **  within  hundreds  of  shares  of  "  Pataling,"  that  cost  him  $2,  had 

miles"!  soared  to  $15,  the  hair-dresser's  apprentice 

The  description  of  a  new  financial  promo-  whose  ten  shares  of  "  Linggi  "  soon  showed 

tion  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  ready  ad-  him  $130  instead  of  the  $4.80  he  paid  for 

vertising  writer  to  attempt  without  the  re-  them,  and  the  lucky  bank  clerk  who  had  put 

straining  experience  of  some  old-line  banking  his  £5  of  salary  into  ten  shares  of  "  Bukit 

house, — some  responsible  persons  who  under-  Rajah/'  already  worth  £30,  and  on  the  way 

stand  the  difference  in  nature  between  invest-  up. 

ment  securities  and  soaps,  or  breakfast  foods,  No  wonder  that  the  total  shop-girl,  appren- 

or  summer  resorts,  or  other  fitter  objects  of  tice,  and  clerk  constituency  is  snatching  up 

'*  boosting."  every  share  offered  to  it  of  these  companies 

with  the  Kiplingesque  titles. 

THE  CRAZY  RUSH  FOR  RUBBER  STOCKS  IN  The   "popular  prices,"— -£i    down   to   2 

LONDON  shillings  per  share, — into  which  the  promoters 

have  been  splitting  their  offerings  fall  within 
T  N  vain  the  London  newspapers  have  been  the  reach  of  all.    Our  friends,  the  messenger- 
begging  and  begging  English  investors  to  boy  and  bank  clerk,  get  added   pride  from 
sell  their  stocks  in   rubber  plantations, — or,  money  made  in  the  same  propositions   that 
at  least,  not  to  buy  any  more.  are  greedily  snapped  up  by  the  smart  club- 
Said  investors  have  replied  by  scrambling  men  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall.  The  Edin- 
for  every  new  issue,  like  beggar-boys  after  burgh    barber   and    grocer   feel    even   richer 
pennies.  from  their  rubber  plantation  profits  shared  in 
For    instance,   one   of   the   great   London  by    the    Duchess    of    Argyle, — one    of    the 
banks  was  to  receive  applications  the  other  original  promoters. 

day  for  four  new  rubber  companies  "  at  the  '  Ex-footballers  are  in  demand   as  brokers 

opening,"   10  a.m.     By  8.30  the  steps,  were  for  the  stoutness  of  their  ribs  and  their  abil- 

crowded.     At  9.30  the  scrub-woman  opened  ity  to  keep  footing  in  the  mad  crowd.   Double 

the  door  and  was  knocked  over  by  the  rush,  and  treble  forces  of  clerks  work  in  these  brok- 

At  10  there  was  a  riot,  the  weaker  would-be  ers'  offices  all  night,  checking  up  subscriptions 

speculators    trodden   under    foot,    while    the  and  purchases. 

stronger  ones  hurled  their  application  blanks.  Not  only  do  most  of  the  investors  know 

with  checks  attached,  over  the  railings.  nothing  about  rubber, — a  large  number  of 

There  happened  to  be  a  Rugby  football  the  promoters  know  little  more.    That  is  the 

team  among  the  bank  clerks.    It  sallied  forth  most  charitable  way  to  put  it.     Some  of  the 

and  managed  to  save  the  lives  of  those  pres-  new  companies  are  officered  by  men  who  have 

ent.    As  for  their  money,— time  will  tell.  never  seen  Ceylon  or  Burmah,  boasting  of 

Scenes  like  this  several  times  a  week  have  trees  so  young  that  they  cannot  bear  for  sev- 

dViven    the    conservative,    weighty    financial  eral  years,  or  so  old  that  they  will  never  bear 

journalists  to  despair. .  They  have  been  warn-  again,  or  actually  not  planted  in  the  rubber 

ing  the  English  nation  that  its  present  specu-  area  at  all. 
lative  insanity  has  never  been  equaled  except 

by  the  high  pitch  of  the  tulip-growing  craze  jhe  FUTURE  OF  RUBBER  MORTGAGED 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 

of  the  South  Sea  bubble  in  17 10,  or  of  the  TXT'ITHIN  ten  years  the  world  may  have 

South    African    mining   stock    boom    fifteen  ^^       50  or  100  per  cent,  more  commercial 

years  ago.  rubber  to  use  each  year  than  it  has  now. 

But  warnings  have  been  of  no  avail.  Given  No  less  an  authority  than  President  Colt, 

a  shop  girl  who  subscribed  for  one  share  of  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 

"  Selangor  "  rubber  stock  at  its  flotation  price  largest  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  in  the 

of  2  shillings  (48  cents),  and  who  reads  in  country,  declared  last  month  that  "rubber 

the  paper  a  few  weeks  later  that  her  share  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely  at  a  price  of 

has  jiunped  to  $20.10, — ^how  many  "  financial  three  to  ten  times  the  cost  of  production." 

authorities  "  will  it  take  to 'restrain  the  other  Blissful  oblivion  seems  to  have  seized  upon 

girls  in  that  shop  from  buying  as  many  2-  the  authors  of  most  of  the   recent   rubber 

shilling  shares  as  they  can  pay  for  as  soon  as  prospectuses  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  young 

the  newspapers  advertise  some, new  rubber  rubber  tree  must  be  let  alone, 

company  prospectus?  People  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
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business  point  out  that  the  rubber  from  a  cem  to  treat  tbC  little  stockholders  M  cqimli 

young  tree  does  not  amount  to  anything  for  was,  sad  to  say,  not  the  practice  of  nich  Urge 

six  or  seven  years.     Whereas  most  promoters  institutions. 

wiil  have  it  that  the  tree  gets  to  full  bearing        But  the  news  w*s  true.     The  ttock  bad 

within  five  years  or  so.  been  a  6  per  cent,  investment.    Every  quuter 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tree's  heaviest  pro-  the  holders  had  been  receiving;     chedca  for 

duciion    is   not    reached    until    the  ninth   or  $1.50  a  share;     The  next  quarter,  after  diat 

tenth  year.     Thus  a  five-year  tree  might  not  announcement,  checks  came   at  the  rate  of 

yield  more  than  a  pound,  while  at  eight  years  $i-75- 

there  will  be  2  or  3  pounds,  and  at  ten  ycirs       They  have  been  so  coming  for  a  year  now. 

5  or  6  pounds.  It  seems  a  good  time  to  give  credit  where  it 

Now  this  whole  business  of  planting  rub-  is  due.    If  more  directors  acted  thus  n  tri»- 

ber  trees  on  a  large  scale  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  tees,  and  fewer  as  trust-betrayers,  the  coipo- 

Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  States  is  some-  ration  problem  would  shrink. 
thing  new.      In    the   Malay   States,   for   in-        Recently  the  $60,000,000  American  Car 

stance,  only  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  21,000,-  &  Foundry  Company  and   the  $25,000/XX> 

000  trees  planted  had  been  tapped  last  year.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  have  announced 

The   wild    trees   in   the    forests  of   Brazil  similar  policies, — the  building  up  of  large  re- 
have  heretofore  supplied  about  tw(>-thirds  of  serves  for  the  special  -purpose  of  equidiung 
the  markets  of  the  world.     One-half  the  total  dividends  over  l^d  years. 
output  has  come  from  the  Amazon   Valley        Last  year  the  president  of  the  American 
alone.  Beet  Sugar  Company  denied  himself  the  kind 

Again:  If  the  American  business  men  and  of  chance  that  many  corporation  presidents 

farmers  continue  prosperous  enough  to  keep  seize.     The  common  stock  was  bobbinE  \qi 

up  the  cry  for  automobile  tires  that  has  been  and  down  in  the  market  because  of  peisiiteiit 

the  basis  of  the  rubber  boom  there  will  be  rumors  that  it  was  at  last  to  begin  paying 

even  more  planting  in  the  Far  East.     The  dividends.    Just  in  advance  of  die  direcun' 

rubber  area  is  a  wide  one.     Here  are  the  tons  meeting  at  which  it  was  to  be  offiaally  an- 

of  output  from  Brazil  for  recent  years:  nou need  that  the  rumors  were  falBe,  Pl««- 

1903-04 30,590        1906-07 38,050  dent  Duval  issued  a  flat  denial.    The  puUie 

1904-05 33.065        I907H38 36.581.  benefited  accordingly.  • 

1905-06 34,480        1908-09 3&fl95       It  is,  after  all,  the  vicious  system^  nf^  n- 

To  the  remaining  third  of  the  world's  sup-  dividual    degeneracy,    that   ails    the    aTcnfe 

ply  the  artificially  planted  trees  in  the  Far  corporation    director.      He   knows  he   owes 

East  will  this  year  add  only  some  5000  tons,  every  stockholder  all  infomuttoo  1410a  wUdi 

But  even    allowing   for  overwhelming   fail-  he  himself  may  act.  , 

ures  in  the  case  of  the  many  stupidly  or  crtm-        If  to  conceal  business  seCKta  hom  rirab 

inally  promoted  companies,  the  new  "plan-  or  for  other  reasons  he  must  suppmi  ea-  ■ 

rations  "  of  Ceylon   and  Burmah,  and  the  tain  facts,  it  is  criminal  Mfika  to  use  tfau 

rest,  can  be  relied  upon  by  1920  for  perhaps  news  for  his  own  advantage  secretly. 
35,000  tons, — practically  doubling  the  out-        That  such  a  moral  code  need  not  interfere 

put  of  Brazil  itself.  with  satisfactory  earnings  e\ery  one  knows 

Moreover,  the  rubber  pickers  who  brave  who  has  followed  careers  like  that  of  Henry 

the    Brazilian    forests  are    now   penetrating  Walters   and   his  associates   of  the  Atlantic 

only   short    distances.     With    railroad   and  Coast  Line  and  allied  enterprises, 
other    transportation    extension    the    supply        Betterment  is  the  order  of  the  day,     Re- 

from  these  native  trees  can  be  multiplied,  turning  to  the  gas  company  of  Chicago,  Mr. 

LETTINO  THE  OUTCIDEIIS  IN  L'*™^^  J^'nT^  it>  proiidmt,  wIoK 
last  year  m  the  Outlook  of  the  early  specula- 

*TpO  the  amazement  of  the  brokers'  world,  tors  in  this  stock,  who  nm  "  the  gamut  of 

■■■      the    directors    of    the    big   "People's  prices  up  and  down  from  29  to  61  in '8g,  3a 

Gas  "    Company   of    Chicago   suddenly    an-  to  51  in  '90,  34  to  ?!  in  '91 ,  71  to  95  in  '9a, 

nounced  last  year  that  they  intended  to  de-  94  to  39  in  '93,  58  to  79  in  '94,  78  to  49  in 

clare  a  dividend  at  the  next  meeting,  three  'gg,  78  to  44  in  '96,  73  to  108  in  '97.     By 

months  away,  at  an  advanced  rale  the  latest  named  year  the  ea     inga  had  cau^t 

"  Then  why  don't  they  keep  it  to  them-  up  with  the  capitaliMtit        he  combination 

selves?  "  marveled  the  cynics.    For  directors  had  been  legalized,  and  divtdi  nds  came  rcgu- 

owning  large  blocks  of  this  $72,000,000  con-  larly." 


THE   NEW  BOOKS 


SOMB  OF  THB  SEASONS  FICTION 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  latest  novel 
is  a  love  story  woven  around  the 
theme  of  how  Canada  tested  the  soul 
c)f  an  Englishman.  The  book,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  under  the  title  "  Lady 
-Merton,  Colonist,"'  was  originally  called 
"  Canadian  Born."  It  is  the  story  ot  the  awak- 
ening of  Lady  Elizabeth  Merton,  a  proud  prod- 
net  of  the  culture,  refinement,  and  luxury  of 
aristocratic  English  Ufe,  when  she  meets  a  reso- 
lute "  outdoor  man  "  doing  pioneer  work  in  the 
vast  Canadian  West.  Her  English  lover,  trans- 
ported to  the  freeness  and  biffness  of  British 
Xorth  American  hfe,  fails  to  measure  up  to  the 
opportunity,  and,  while  a  talented,  scholarly,  and 
generally  good-fellow  at  home,  is  shown  in 
Canada  to  be  a  singularly  insignificant  person, 
'"  compounded  of  priggishness  and  simple  futil- 
ity." The  final  triumph  of  the  woman's  deepest 
in.stincts  makes  a  climax  of  elevation  and  dra- 
matic feeling.  There  is  very  little  of  plot,  but 
some  fine  description,  and  the  reader  can  see 
that  Mrs.  Ward  is  refletting  her  own  feelings 
when  she  writes  of  her  heroine :  "  Her  sympa- 
thies, her  imagination  were  all  trembling  to- 
wards the  Canadians  no  less  than  towards  their 
country." 

A  new  novel  by  Selma  Lagerlof  is  a  note- 
worthy literary  event.  This  book,  entitled  "  The 
Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft," '  is  the  first  piece 
of  fiction  issued  since  last  year,  when  the  Swe- 
dish authoress  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  lit- 
erature. It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  has  trans- 
gressed the  moral  law  and  whose  innate  modesty 
and  goodness  are  shown  to  be  the  redemptive 
qualities  which  finally  win  her  the  love  of  an 
honest  man.  The  story  is  characterized  by  Miss 
Lagerliif's  line,  simple,  direct,  and  courageous 
literary  style.  The  personalities  seem  to  live 
outside  the  jwinted  page.  There  are  other  sto- 
ries in  the  same  volume,  notably  "  The  Legend 
of  the  Christmas  Rose"  and  "The  Story  of  a 
Story."  In  the  latter  is  given  a  record  of  the 
inspiration  and  growth  of  Miss  Lagerldf's  great- 
est work,  "  The  Story  of  Gosla  Berling." 

A  moving  story  of  a  woman's  desperate  bat- 
tle to  keep  her  self-respect  and  her  love  for 
her  husband,  worked  out  with  considerable  lit- 
erary skill,  is  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Martin's  "The 
Crossways." '  Some  years  ago,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, Mrs.  Martin  attained  a  literary  repu- 
tation for  her  story  "  Tillie,  a  Mennoniie  Maid," 
which  was  a  tale  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
"  The  Crossways  "  tells  of  the  struggle  of  a  cul- 
tured Southern  woman,  the  wife  of  a  phy- 
sician, who,  tender  and  idealistic  before  mar- 
riage, shows  afterwards  many  of  the  unpleasant 
traits  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  these 
same  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  With  the  advent  of 
the  child  comes  the  final  battle  and  the  woman's 
victory.     There  is  much  quaint  humor  in  the 


battle. 

In  some  respects  "  The  Undesirable  Gover- 
ness,"' the  last  of  the  three  novels  remaining 
unpublished  at  the  death  of  the  author,  Francis 
Marion  Crawford,  is  quite  different  from  any 
of  the  author's  other  works.  It  is  a  story  of 
England,  and  largely  humorous  in  treatment. 
There  i.s  a  great  deal  of  clever  description  in 
the  way  Mr.  Crawford  has  worked  out  the 
theme,   which   is   concerned   with   the   desire   of 


Personal  Conduct 
Q/^Belindd 

ELEANOR-  HOYT-  BRAINERD 


an  English  lady  lo  secure  as  governess  for  her 
children  a  woman  "  whose  menial  attributes 
shall  be  above  reproach,  but  whose  physical 
charms  shall  not  be  such  as  to  win  for  her  the 
affection  of  any  of  the  men  of  the  family." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  humor  and 
delightful  swift-moving  description  in  Eleanor 
Hoyt  Brainerd's  new  novel,  "  The  Personal 
Conduct  of  Belinda."'  This  typical  young  Amer- 
ican girl  piloted  a  party  through  Europe  and 
had  various  interesting  and  quaint  t 
in  the  doing  of  this  unconventional  t^ 

"The  Education  of  Uncle  Paul"*  i 


■  Lady  Merton,  Col< 
Doublcdar,  P«ire  k  Co.     351  pp „. 

■  The  tfltl  from  the  Msrsli  Croft    By  » 


MacmlllaD.    Z2T  p 

•The  Pergonal   Con.liict   of  Bellnd_. 
Hoyt  Bralnerd.     Doubleday.   Page  &  ( 


Sll  pp.     «1.60. 
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Klbhcd  in  a  few  months  after  he  had  reached  or  natural  if  the  book  had  been  an  autolMOg- 
is  forty-fifth  year  of  bachelorhood  by  assO'  raphy.  It  is  delightful  reading  and  wholljr  free 
cialion  with  a  lot  of  small  nephews  and  nieces,  from  even  a  suggestion  of  dullness, — which  U 
who  led  him  into  the  world  of  children's  fancy  more  than  can  De  said  of  many  of  the  past 
and" sentiment  and  made  him  wise  with  the  wis-  spring's  "best  sellers."  Mr.  Landis  is  one  of 
dom  of  babes.  The  aiitlior,  Algernon  Black-  thai  gifted  Hoosier  family  which  has  for  scv- 
wood,  who  has  already  written  a  successful  eral  years  been  brilliantly  represented  in  the 
federal  judiciary  and  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives. 

"  The  Anget  of  Lonesome  Hill "  "  is  another 
of  Mr.  Landis'  brief  but  effective  stories.  It  is 
of  ordinary  magazine  length  and  can  be  read 
at  a  sitting,  but  it  makes  its  appeal  none  the  less 
forcibly.  It  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
American  fiction  in  which  a  living  ex- President 
has  figured. 

Hamlin  Garland's  "Cavanagh:  Forest  Ran- 
ger."' is  a  clear  presentation  m  story  form  of 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  Forest 
Service.  As  an  interpretation  of  the  life  and 
ambitions  of  that  fine  body  of  men  who  care  for 


novtl  in  England  ("John  Silence"),  has  a  keen 
sense  of  beauty,  a  wealth  of  poetic  invention, 
and  a  command  of  delicious  humor.  He  dedi- 
cates his  book  to  all  those  "  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  eighty"  who  have  never 
"sojourned  in  the  land  between  yesterday  and 


Only  those  who  have  lived  in  Russia  or  trav- 
ekd  extensively  in  lliat  vast  country  can  fully 
appreciate  the  accuracy  of  the  portrayals  of  life 
at  court  and  on  the  great  estates  which  are  given 
in  ■' Snow-I'ire.'"  Il:e  new  novel  by  the  anony- 
mous aiithiir  of  that  now  famous  book,  "The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Kmpresp."  "  Snow-Fire "  is 
a  story  of  court  inlrigue  and  the  difference  be- 
tween social  classes.  The  love  plot  is  dramat- 
ically worked  out.  and  the  work  has  the  same 
literary  finish  that  has  marked  the  other  novels 
by  the  same  author. 

■'The  Glory  of  His  Country'"'  is  a  tale  thai 
makes  vivid  the  finest  type  of  patriotic  self- 
t-acrifice.  The  scene,  characlers,  and  plot  are 
.American.  Middle  Western,  and  modern.  The 
author,  e.-i- Congressman  Frederick  Landis,  may 
have  put  intii  il:c  storv  some  of  his  own  youth- 
ful experiences.  Of  that  we  are  not  sure,  but 
the   style   ci'iild   not   have   Iwen   mure  vivacious 
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le  natfons  forests  in  the  Far  West  the  book 
■■  well  worth  while.  Gifford  Pinchot  mp^ies 
n  introduction. 
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inary  Icingdom  in  the  Orient  and  treats  of  the  described  in  a  volume,  "Our  Search  for  a 
development  of  the  love-spell  cast  over  a  world-  Wilderness," '  which  is  an  account  of  various 
conquering  king  by  the  daughter  of  the  mon-  adventures,  illustrated  with  many  phologjaphs 
arch  whose  kingdom  is  invaded  by  the  hero,  taken  by  the  authors.  Mr.  Bcebe.  it  will  be  re- 
The  loveliness  and  arts  of  the  heroine,  who  membered,  is  Curator  of  Ornithology  in  the 
finally  becomes  the  victim  of  her  own  wiles,  are 
delightfully  set  forth  by  the  author,  who  claims 
ihat  he  has  merely  translated  the  story  from 
the  original  manuscript,  Ji  would  be  seductive 
as  a  translation;  as  an  original  ( 
even  more  delightful. 

A    strong,   if    somewhat    hastily   '  ,    _ 

mance  is  Meredith  Nicholson's  "The  Lords  of  flK.  .lytJWjkflj 

High  Decision." '  This  story  of  the  Pittsburg 
'if  iQog  combines  intensity,  strenuousness,  ideals, 
and  love-making.  There  are  four  colored  illus- 
irations  by  Arthur  I,  Keller. 


TRAVEL  A 
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The  spring  pubhshing  season  brings  to  the 
i-eviewer's  notice  an  increasing  number  of  books 
devoted  to  some  phase  of  "  the  great  outdoors." 
It  would  probably  be  most  appropriate  to  begin 
with  mention  of  Lieut.  J.  P.  MBller's  "Fresh 
.^ir  Book."'  This  little  study  of  physical  cul- 
ture by  an  ex-lieutenant  in  the  Danish  army 
attempts  to  set  forth  a  new  system  which  does 
not  idolize  muscle.  The  author  desires,  he  says, 
to  show  how  by  an  understanding  and  proper 
use  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  the  human  body 
may  be  given  health,  strength,  and  beauty,  inside 

A  vivid,  appealing  monograph  on  "  swim- 
ming,"' by  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster,  aims  (so 
the  author  tells  us)  to  set  forth  the  whole  art 
of  swimming,  both  new  and  old,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  not  of  athletes  but  of  "  women,  the  mid- 
dle aged,  and  the  timid." 

The  story  of  the  inception  and  development 
of  children  3  gardens*  is  now  told  in  book  form 
by  Henry  G.  Parsons,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  ^rdens  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity.   The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs. 

A  more  exhaustive  work  on  the  subiect  of 
school  gardens  is  the  monograph  by  Dr.  M. 
Louise  Greene,'  which  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  the  Charities  Publication  Commit 


work  done  for  the  educational  value 
child.-v-not  only  the  school  garden  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily understood  but  school  farms,  vacant-lot 
gardens,  back-yard  and  front-yard  patches.  It 
considers  efforts  made  all  over  the  country  in 
this  direction.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  from  photographs. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  William 
Beebe,  both  ornithologists  of  international  repu- 
tation, made  a  noteworthy  trip  through  Venez- 
uela in  search  of  new  and  rare  birds.  .\  sec- 
ond expedition  included  British  Guiana  in  its 
."cope.    The  results  of  these  two  trips  have  been 
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New  York  Zoological  Park  and  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  bird  life. 

The  Beebes,  however,  are  not  the  only  recent 
explorers  of  the  Orinoco  region  who  have  made 
a  book  out  of  their  adventures.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mo7.ans  has  also  taken  a  prolonged  vacation  in 
Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  the  Guianas,  and 
writes  a  vivid  story  of  what  he  saw,  adding  his- 
torical comparisons  in  a  volume  entitled  "  L'p 
the  Orinoco  and  Down  the  Magdalcna."  '  His 
book  is  also  copiously  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

One  of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  collections  of 
fascinating  animal  stories  comes  to  us  under  the 
title  "  Kings  in  Exile." '  Mr.  Roberts  has  an 
amazing  faculty  for  making  us  see  the  personali- 
ties of  animals.  This  collection  includes  stories 
of  foxes,  wolves,  bears,  mountain  lions,  moose, 
and  seals. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder's  "  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Sportsman  on  the  Pacific  Coast"* 
deals  largely  with  fishii^  in  the  ocean  and  in 
streams.     There  is  some  good  de- 
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;  in  this  hook,  which  is  illus- 
losraphs.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
view  oi  ex-J-oreslcr  GifTord  Pinehot  and  the 
iiovflist  Steward  Edward  While  trolling  for 
swordfish  in  the  Pacific  fifty  miles  out  from  Los 
Angeles. 

A  collection  of  stories  of  bears, — chiefly  black, 
— by  William  H.  Wright,  begins  with  "  The 
Story  of  Ben," '  the  famous  black  bear  cub 
:teristics  and  adventures  have  been 
norc  than  one  magazine  story. 
Lccount  of  wild  animals  partly 
:ularly  bears,  is  Edward  B reek's 
Pels  at  Camp  Buckshaw," '  Mr. 
Urcck  knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story  and  to  il- 
lustrate it  with  convincing  phologiaphs. 

in  the  American  Nature  Series  we  have  "  The 
Care  of  Trees," '  by  Bernhard  K.  Fernow,  dean 
of  the  facuilj;  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Torcmtii.  This  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  domes- 
tic trees  for  lawn,  street,  or  park.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated. 

A  series  of  leisurely  literary  studies  of  the 
woods  and  the  denizens  thereof  make  up  a  lit- 
tle hook,  .skclchily  illustrated,  by  Winthrop 
Packard,  which  is  entitled  "  Woodland  Paths." ' 
A  culiection  of  stories  about  golf  and  other 
outdoor  sports,  entitled  "Making  Good,"'  con- 
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tains  extracts  from  the  writings  of  F.  H.  Spear- 
man, Vqn  Tassel   Sutphen,   Ftmltncy  Bigdow. 

and  others. 

In  "  A  Vagabond  Journey  Aronnd  the 
World,"  *  Harry  A.  Franck  tells  how  he,  a  yooof 
university  man.  without  any  money  exciept  what 
he  earned  on  the  way,  made  a  journqr  aromMl 
the  world.  Impelled  by  the  instincts  of  a  liter- 
arj'  vagabond  and  gifted  with  the  truly  Yankee 
trait  of  being  at  home  wherever  he  found  hiUi- 
self.  Itlr.  Franck  acquired  experiencea  that  bare 
en.ibled  him  to  give  a  remarkably  vivid  pcttuc 
of  native  life  in  strange  comers  of  the  world. 
His  trip  led  him  through  most  of  Etircve, 
through  Egypt  and  Palestine,  Ceylon,  BiimH^ 
India.  Siam,  and  Japan.  The  story  is  told  in  a 
simple,  vivid  way  and  is  supplemented  by  nap- 
shot  views  from  a  kodak. 

At  last  we  have  a  book  which  does  not  heii- 
tate  lo  announce  itself  under  the  title  "Play,"* 
and  that  without  an  apologetic  sub-title.     The 


author,  Emmett  D.  Angell,  of  the  deparbnent 
of  physical  education  in  the  University  of  \K»- 
consin  and  instructor  in  ^mes  at  the  Ibrrafd 
Summer  School  in  Physnal  Training'  bdir — 
that  "  there  are  no  living  Americans  WOttlt  B 
tioning  who  do  not  appreciate  tite  t 
Vagnbnnd    Jniir 
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and  necessity  of  play  during  childhood  and 
youth."  The  material  contained  in  this  book, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  many  years'  intimate 
experience  with  playgrounds,  the  school-room, 
college,  and  gymnasiuni. 

Capt.  Harold  Hammond,  U.  S.  A-  in  "West 
Point,  Its  Glamour  and  Its  Grind,"'  pictures 
the  daily  life  at  our  national  Military  Academy 
in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  boy 
whose  ambition  is  some  day  to  become  a  cadet. 
There  is  more  real  knowledge  of  the  academy 
and  its  ways  to  be  gained  from  a  perusal  of 
Captain  Hammond's  book  than  from  any  other 
printed  source  of  information  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS 

The  autobiography  of  Judge  Ben  Lindsey, 
who  founded  the  Children's  Court  in  Denver 
and  exposed  the  political  rottenness  of  Colo- 
rado, is  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  powerful 
stories.  After  running  serially  in  Everybody's 
Magasine  during  the  past  year  the  material  has 
been  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  Harvey  J. 
O'Higgins,  under  the  constant  supervision  of 
Judge  Lindsey  himself,  and  published  in  book 
form.  Judge  Lindsey's  calm,  clear,  yet  inspir- 
ing account  of  his  tight  a^ain.st  the  powers  of 
darkness  in  politics  and  society  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  the  city  boy  read?  almost  like  an  epic. 


The  book,  under  the  title  "The  Beast"'  (this 
appellation  referring  to  the  organized  opposi- 
tion), is  a  story  of  achievement.  Without  money 
or  powerful  friends,  or  even  a.  dominant  per- 
sonality, this  man  has  succeeded  in  writing  upon 
the  statute  bootfs  of  Colorado  laws  that  have 
beer  copied  around  the  world. 

The  influence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  the  Eng- 
lish courtier  and  knight  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  not  only  very  great  in  his  own 
day  but  it  may  be  said  to  have  permeated  all 
European  history.  An  attempt  to  present  a 
true  picture  of  thi,'  brilliant  figure,  who  was  at 
the  same  lime  "  noble,  prig,  and  bigot,"  is  made 
by  Percy  Addleshaw  m  a  biographical  study 
broueht  out  in  England  and  imported  by  the 
Pulnams.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

A  writer  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  called  the 
very  highest  genius,  who  was  Trollope's  literary 
master,  for  whom  Thackeray  had  "  the  most 
unrestrained  admiration,"  and  to  whom  Froude 
referred  all  his  pupils  at  Oxford  for  "a  sure, 
liberal  education,  certainly  deserves  fuller  and 
more  sympathetic  biographical  treatment  than 
he  has  so  far  received.  It  was  to  render  tardy 
justice  to  Edward  Bulwer,*  first  Baron  Lytton, 
that  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  an  English  critic,  has  pre- 
pared a  social,  personal,  and  political  monograph 
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peal,  liaa  been  a  household  word  for  yean  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  comes  to  us  in 
"  Marion  Harland's  Autobit^raphy." '  Mary 
Virginia  Terhune  has  been  known  by  her  pen- 
ii^me  of  Marion  Harland  for  almost  half  a 
century  for  her  writings  on  various  household 
matters  and  subjects  of  appeal  to  women  and 
young  girls. 

The  title  cbosen  for  Mr.  George  Cary  Esgle- 
ston's  autobiography, — "  Recollections  or  3 
Varied  Life,"* — is  an  unusually  apt  one.  Ur, 
Eggleston  is  known  to  the  present-da^  public 
as  an  editor  and  a  novelist  whose  activities  for 
many  year?;  have  centered  in  and  around  New 
York.  He  began  life,  however,  in  Indiana  when 
that  State  was  a  part  of  our  frontier,  and  was 
the  ori^nal  "  Hoosicr  Schoolmaster"  from 
whom  his  brother  Edward  caught  the  sunes- 
tion  of  his  most  popular  book.  Later  Mr. 
George  Gary  Epgloton  practiced  law  in  Vir- 
ginia and  5crved  in  the  Confederate  army.  After 
ihc  H-ar  he  came  to  New  York,  obtained  an 
tditorial  position  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Yorit 


which    has    r. 

(his  country. 

The  record  of  more  than  halt  a  century  of 
work  in  one  mission  field,  set  fonh  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  directness  ot  an  old-time  itinerant 
preacher,  cannot  fail  to  he  interesting  to  all  who 
have  concern  about  missions,  even  though  such 
a  record  be  strung  out  over  832  pages,  and 
ihi)ugh  its  venerable  author  declares  that  in  the 
writing  of  it  he  has  grown  tired  of  the  story 
and  of  himself.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  who 
passed  to  his  reward  late  in  April,  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  made  his  mark  upon 
all  Asia  Minor  as  a  missionary,  a  pioneer,  and 
a  ftate.sman,  and  has  given  us  in  hi.s  autobiog- 
raphv,— •■  Fifty-three  Years  in  Syria,'"-;— a  stim- 
ulating narrative  of  adventure  and  achievement. 
In  the  two  volumes  of  this  work  he  records  his 
experiences  and  reminiscences,  which  are  really 
a  hi-^tory  of  the  progress  of  Syria  for  the  past 
half-ccnturv.  To  this  wnrk,  winch  is  copiously 
illustrated. 'Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  the  well-known 
■    ions,  has  written  a  sympathetic 
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ludepcndent  in  the  days  of  Theodore  TUton, 
was  for  six  years  literary  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  Bryant's  time,  edited  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  (now  the  Glob*')  nader 
Parke  Godwin,  and  for  eleven  yean  was  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  World,  while  more  reeeutlr 
he  has  been  a  successful  writer  of  itoriea  for 
young  and  old,  Mr.  Eggleston's  style  ii  tcia^ 
nervous,  and  journalistic    The  sense  of  g 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 
Mr.  George  Gary  Eggleston,  whqse  "  Recoj- 
lections "  are  noticed  on  the  opposite  page,  is 
the  author  of  a  two-volume  "  History_  of  the 
Confederate  War." '  As  explained  in  his  "  Ree- 
ollcetions,"  Mr.  Eggleston,  though  a  native  of 
Indiana,  was  himself  a  soldier  in  the  Gonfeder- 
ate  army  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  Having  lived  in  New  York  for  most  of 
the  time  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  having 
had  close  and  intimate  personal  association  with 
many  leaders  on  the  Union  side.  Mr.  Eggleston 
has  heen  able  to  look  back  at  the  great  conflict 
from  other  points  of  view  than  his  own.  His 
treatment  of  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  Civil 
War  is  therefore  divested  of  partisanship.  It 
cannot  be.  expected,  of  course,  that  all  partici- 
pants in  the  struggle,  especially  those  from  the 
North,  wdl  agree  in  every  particular  with  Mr. 
Eggleston's  analysis.  Yet  we  believe  that  the 
general  verdict  will  be  that  as  a  historian  his 
attitude  is  remarkably  free  from  prejudice.  Per- 
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lion  rarely  fails  him,  and  he  writes  with  unusual 
discrimination  and  judgment. 

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  have  such  a  career 
as  that  of  "An  Old-Fashioned  Senator  '"  (Or- 
ville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut),  presented  to  the 
reading  public  as  a  reminder  that  mere  bril- 
liancy of  mind  and  fluency  of  speech  are  not  the 
only  qualities  that  spell  success  in  public  life. 
The  personality  of  the  Connecticut  Senator  was 
less  known  to  thejiublic  than  those  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  perhaps  no  one  of  them 
left  a  more,  permanent  stamp  on  our  national 
legislation  than  did  he.  As  the  author  of  the 
famous."  Piatt  Amendment."  his  influence  has 
remained  and  wilt  remain  long  after  his  death, 
Mr;  Coolidge  was  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
Senator  Piatt  during  several  years. 

In  "  The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew,"  *  Mr,  Bouck 
White  offers  "a  glimpse  of  the  Fisk-Gould- 
Tweed  regime  from  the  inside."  This  is  per- 
haps the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  tell  this  dra- 
matic story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  char- 
acters themselves.  Whether  in  fact  it  is  just 
the  story  that  Daniel  Drew  himself  would  have 
told  is  open  to  question,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
narrative  that  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Bouck  While 
as  essentially  true  to  fact.  We  must,  of  course, 
not  take  too  seriously  the  literary  device  which 
Mr.  White  employs  to  tell  his  story,  and  the 
temptation  to  satire  is  so  strong  that  at  times 
Mr.  White  gives  way  to  it  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  consistency  of  the  supposed  auto- 
biographical record.  Yet.  on  the  whole,  it  tells 
in  an  interesting  way  a  great  many  of  the  things 
that  actually  happened  in  thedays  of  the  "  Erie 
war"  in  the  late  '60s,  and  explains  in  a  fairly 
logical  manner  the  reasons  why  they  happened. 

•An  Old-FSBbloaed  Seoalor  :  OrvlLle  H.  Piatt.  By 
LonH  A.  CooUdae,     Putnam,     6.'.5  pp„  ill.     t3. 

•Tbe  Book  or  Daniel  Prfw.  By  Bouek  White, 
notiblcdar.  Page  *  Co.    423  pp.    »1.50. 
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haps  no  living  survivor  of  the  Confederate  army 
is  belter  equipped  by  study  and  personal  knowl- 
edge than  Mr,  Eggleston  to  write  such  a  his- 
tory. "The  book  is  free  from  technical  detail,  the 
style  being  crisp,  terse,  and  never  wearisome. 

Prof.  Edward  Elliott,  of  Princeton,  has  hit 
upon  a  new  method  of  presenting  American 
constitutional  history.  In  his  "  Biographical 
Story    of    the    Constitution "  *    he    deals    with 

'The  History  of  tbe  Conledrrate  War,     Bj  Oeoi^e 
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many  <|iii'Slions  of  constittitioiial  interpreiation 
that  have  lat  ilttTcreiit  limes  playe^  important 
pans  ill  onr  national  hlstorj-.  ]|is  theory  is 
ihal,  since  these  qiitstions  liave,  as  he  expresses 
it,  bei'ii  thought  out  l)etwcen  men  the  struggle 
may  hest  be  pictured  through  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  of  these  contestants. 
The  introduction  of  this  personal  element  un- 
doubtedly adds  to  the  popular  interest  in  the 
subject.  No  two  students  would  agree  as  to  the 
place  to  be  assigned  each  particular  contestant 
in  the  general  scale  of  importance,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  ailoptiiig  this  niclhod  of  treatment 
there  is  danger  of  m-glecting  or  slighting  the 
ecotuimic  and  social  forces  that  have  been  at 
work  in  the  devi-lopmeiit  of  the  Constitution. 
Kul  tnakinu  allowance  for  these  difficulties,  there 
is  slill  much  to  be  gained  from  any  presentation 
of  the  suhjed  which  makes  clear  tile  relation- 
ship of  the  written  Constitution  to  the  actual 
iwtional  hfe. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Professor  McMastcr's 
•■  i  [isti.ry  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  " ' 
covers  the  decade  of  the  '40s.— the  period  of 
radical  humanitarian  movements,  curious  social 
expiTiiiieiilation.   the   rise  and  concentration  of 

and  westward  expansion.  All  these  topics  are 
dealt  with  by  Professor  McMaster  after  the 
inelhod  made  familiar  in  his  c.irlicr  volumes. 
The  work  is  liased  almost  wholly  on  conlempo- 
rarv  sources,  chiefly  newspaper  tiles.  The  pres- 
ent volume  r.-vcals  a  condition  of  national  fer- 
ment, in  the  vears  1841-50,  which  we  can  with 
dilikully  rc.ili/.e  in  our  lime.  All  sorts  of  "  isms  " 
flourished  in  those  vears  as  never  before  or 
since.     It  was  a  decade  of  experiments. 


Vnl. 


IRISH  HISTOBT 

Just  at  this  time  when  Mr.  John  Redmond's 
control  of  the  British  Parliamentary  utiutiDn 
apparently  promises  so  much  for  Ireland's 
future,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  u  Black- 
'tvood's  Magazine  published  the  admission  of  Sir 
Robert  Anderson  that  he  wrote  the  notoriotu 
articles  on  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  back  in  18S7,  we 
receive  from  the  press  Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell's 
"  History  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Sitna- 
lion."*  This  two-volume  work  i»  a  history, 
giving  details  of  the  Parliamentary  situatioo  m 
Great  Britain  as  it  related  to  Irish  affairs  be- 
tween 1870  and  18S5,  the  first  volimw  treating 
of  "  Butt  and  Parnell,  Nationhood  and  An- 
archy" and  the  second  "Parnell  and  His  Lieu- 
tenants, Complicity  and  Betrayal."  There  is  also 
an  "  epilogue  to  the  present  day."  The  history 
of  Ireland's  parliamentary  stru^^Ie  for  inde- 
pendence Mr.  O'Donnell  would  divide  into  three 
periods,  each  characterized  by  what  have  been 
popular  political  slogans:  (i)  "  But  for  the  Eng- 
lish, Ireland  would  be  a  nation";  (3}  "But  for 
the  Irish,  Ireland  would  be  a  nation";  Q)  "But 
for  the  Irish-Americans,  Ireland  would  be  a 
nation."  Mr.  O'Donnell,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Galway  and  cx-meniber  of  the  Council  of  the 
Home  Rule  League  of  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  few 
Irish  political  leaders  who  have  kept  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  Britons  as  well  as  of 
Irishmen.  In  this  work  he  writes  as  "a  Na- 
tionalist who  maintains  the  whole  of  the  rights 
of  my  country,  but  who  equally  recogniies  that 
Englishmen  are  patriots  and  that  through  causes 
that  can  hardly  be  called  Irish  freedom  of 
speech  and  opinion  is  more  frequently  found 
outside  of  Ireland  than  within  it. 

The  second  volume  of  a  rather  ambitious 
work, — already  referred  to  in  these  Pages, — e«»- 
litled  "  Ireland  and  Her  People,"  treats  a 
^roup  of  famous  Irish  men  and  women,  includ- 
ing Father  Mathew,  Alexander  Campbell,  Micfa- 
ael  Davitt,  Michael  Dwyer,  Robert  Emmet; 
Henry  Grattan,  William  O'Brien,  Lord  Charles 
Russell,  Nahum  Tale,  Richard  Steele,  and 
Jonathan  Swtft.  The  work  is  illustrated  witb 
full-page  portraits. 

The  story  of  "Robert  Emmet's  Wooing,"* 
with  rather  meager  description,  but  full  of  more 
or  less  apocryphal  dialogue,  by  Edgar  C  Blum, 
appears  at  the  same  time. 

President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  was  last  year  commissioned  Iqr 
His  organizatian  to  go  abroad  as  special  rnrc- 
sentativc  to  the  British  Trades  Union  Coo- 
gress  and  the  International  Congress  of  Trades 
L'nions,  and  to  look  into  economic  conditions 
in  lilurope.  He  traveled  through  England,  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italf. 
In  a  volume  just  published  by  the  Hanier^  Mr. 
Gompers  records  the  observations  made  cm  ^is 
journey.  He  tells  about  labor,  wages,  class  feel- 
ing, social  standing,  and  free  speech  in  the  y^- 

~  Tli#  Ilialory  of  the  Irlah  FarllamcDUiT  Partr, 
INTIt-lNIMi.  Hy  V.  Ilugb  O-DonnelL  LaigaaMk 
linvn  A  Co.     'i  toIh..  1002  pp.,  IIL     SO. 
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rious  countries.  That  Mr.  Gompers  returned  to 
America  an  optimist  is  made  clear  in  his  con- 
cluding paragraph,  in  which,  while  he  admits 
that  all  peoples  may  be  on  the  way  to  universal 
brotherhood,  he  declares  that  in  the  procession 
America  is  first. 

Another  dose  observer  of  modern  social  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  has  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  the  same  matters  that 
have  come  under  Mr.  Gompers"  observation.  In 
his  little  book,  "  Why  I  Am  a  Socialist." '  Mr, 
Russell  describes  very  graphically  many  phases 
of  our  industrial  life  which  have  occasioned  dis- 
content both  here  and  abroad.  But  he  does  not 
look  for  a  remedy  in  any  form  of  trade-union- 
ism; in  his  view  the  only  way  out  is  through  the 
general  adoption  of  the  principles  of  socialism. 

Some  reflections  by  Mr.  William  Allen  While 
on  the  subject  of  American  democracy  are  set 
forth  in  his  new  book,  "The  Old  Order 
Changeth."  *  Mr.  White  represents  that  section 
of  American  public  opinion  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  so-called  "  insurgent "  movement 
within  the  Republican  party.  His  book,  how- 
ever, is  in  no  sense  a  text-book  of  Republican  in- 
surgency, although  it  deals  in  a  general  way 
with  many  of  the  problems  which  have  led  to 
division  in  the  Republican  ranks,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  West.  While  frank  and  unrestrained 
in  his  delineation  of  certain  modem  tendencies 
in  our  national  life,  Mr.  White  is  optimistic  in 
his  conclusions  and  unshaken  in  his  confidence 
that  the  problems  of  to-day  will  be  solved  as 
have  those  of  the  past,  and  that  American  de- 
mocracy will  meet  the  issue. 

Another  student  of  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions, Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  of  Cleveland, 
gives  us  in  "  Privilege  and  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica '"a  clever  exposition  and  defense  of  one 
of  the  specific  remedies  now  offered  to  the 
American  people  for  the  ills  to  which  modem 
society  is  heir.  This  remedy  is  the  single  tax, 
advocated  a  generation  ago  by  Henry  George 
and  still  accepted  by  a  small  but  intellectually 
brave  and  vigorous  body  of  adherents  who  have 
kept  the  faith,  despite  the  rapid  growth  of  social- 
ism, down  to  the  present  time. 

Various  addresses  by  Dr.  Elmer  R  Brown, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  have 
been  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
"  Government  by  Influence," '  Most  of  these 
addresses  naturally  deal  with  some  phase  or 
phases  of  education.  Some  of  them  had  already 
appeared  in  print. 


scholarly  of  the  histories  of  English  literature 
undertaken  during  the  past  decade.  The  pres- 
ent volume  considers  the  period  beginning  with 
Sir  Thomas  North  and  passing  immediately  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  ending  with  Michael 
Drayton,  the  last  chapter  being  on  the  founda- 
tion of  libraries  in  England. 

In  two  volumes  in  the  Reader's  Library.  Har- 
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Among  the  works  of  pure  literature,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  marks  the  present  season,  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature'  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy. This  work,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  A. 
W.  Ward  and  Mr.   A-   R-   Waller,   is  the  most 

■  WliF  I  Atd  b  Borlnlint.  By  Cbarlm  Edward  Rdp- 
■Cll.  New  York :  George  11.  Dorua  Company.  301 
tip.     «1.S0. 

'The  Old  Order  Chaneelh.  By  William  Allen 
White.    Uanntllan.     266  pp.     tl.2S. 

*  Prif  llecF  and  DpTnocraer  In  America.  Br  Fred- 
erle  C.  Hone.     Serlbners.     .IIS  pp,     tl.SO. 

*  (lovenusciit  bv  Intluence.  B;  BImer  E.  Brown. 
I.oncniaiii.  Ureen  A  Co.    24H  pp.    »l.a5. 

•The  Cambrtdcc  History  of  Engllah  Llteraluro. 
Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Wnrd  aad  A.  R.  Waller, 
Pntiuims.     USS  pp.     f2.50. 


pers  have  brought  out  a  collection  of  examples 
of  stj'le  and  construction  offered  by  "  The  Great 
English  Short-Story  Writers," '  There  are  in- 
troductory essays  and  notes  by  William  J.  Daw- 
son and  Coningsby  W.  Dawson. 

In  these  days,  when  it  may  be  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  are.  firmly  con- 
vinced that  poetic  genius  bears  a  distinct  patho- 
logical relation  to  insanity,  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  the  mature  views  of  such  a  sane,  scholarly 
critic  as  Prof.  George  Edward  Woodberry.  In 
his  latest  work,  "The  Inspiration  of  Poetry,"' 
Professor  Woodberry  contends  that  poetic 
genius  is  characterized  not  by  an  unbalanced 
diseased  reason  or  bj;  any  temporary  aher- 
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of  spiritual  emot 

To  set  forth  "  something  of  the  debt  which 
literature  owes  to  religion  for  its  subjects,  its 
language,  its  antagonisms,  as  well  as  in  many 
cases  for  the  training  of  its  writers."  as  well 
as  to  suggest  "  the  debt  which  religion  as  indis- 

■Ttie  Grent  Eagllsti  Sbort-Story  Writers.  Bj 
WllUam  J.  and  Coningsby  W.  Dawson.  Uarpert. 
2  TolB..  6;i6  pp.     $2. 
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putably  owes  to  literature  for  the  _. 
Its  influence  and  the  humanizing  of  iis  ideals," — 
this  is  the  text  of  Mr,  Edward  Mortimer  Chap- 
man's fine,  scholarly  essay  on  "  EJiglish  Litera- 
lure  in  Account  with  Religion."'  "Wherever," 
says  Mr.  Chapman,  "the  mystery  of  life  and 
dtath  asserts  itself  a  door  stands  open  to  the 
entrance  of  religion,  and  the  material  of  litera- 

Among  recently  issued  books  of  poems  which 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  high  literary 
character  of  Iheir  contents  are :  "  Poems."  by 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  (Century);  "The 
Comfort  of  the  Hills."  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
(Centurv);  "The  Enchanted  Island  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Alfred  Noyes  (Stokes) ;  "  The  Poet 
of  Galilee,"  by  William  Ellery  Leonard 
(Huebs6h);  "The  Frozen  Grail  and  Other 
Poems," — addressed  to  Peary  and  his  m€n, — by 
Elsa  Barker  (Duffield) ;  "Russian  Lyrics  and 
Cossack  Songs."  done  into  English  verse  by 
Martha  G.  D.  Bianchi  (Duffield)  ;  "The 
Younger  Choir,"  a  collection  of  verses  by 
"  new "  poets,  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin 
Markham  (New  York;  Mood's  Publishing  Com- 
pany), and  "  Erdkliinge,"  a  book  of  modern 
German  lyrics,  by  Sebastian  Frank  Wendland 
(published  by  the  author). 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  the  drama,'  not 
intended  for  those  who  want  to  write  plays  but 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn  how  plays  are  writ- 
ten now  and  how  they  have  been  written  in  the 
past,  is  presented  to  us  by  Prof.  Brander  Mat- 
thews(Columhia).  It  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
in  a  special  field  of  interpretation  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
leader.  All  the  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic 
art,  he  insists,  were  originally  written  to  be  per- 
formed by  actors  in  a  theater  and  before  an 
audience  of  the  dramatist's  own  contemporaries. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Jules  Jusserand, 
the  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
because,  in  the  writer's  opinion.  Frenchmen  have 
always  excelled  in  the  art  of  the  stage. 

The  same  thesis  is  set  forth  with  more  specific 
illustration  in  terms  of  modern  stagecraft  by 
Clayfon  Hamilton  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  'The- 
ater." '  Mr.  Hamilton  dedicates  his  volume  to 
Professor  Matthews,  and  throughout  his  pages 
emphasizes  and  illustrates  the  theory  set  forth 
in  the  book  noticed  above.  He  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  himself  as  a  playwright  and 
dramatist  critic  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

A  very  suggestive  and  useful  collection  of  the 
best  humorous  passages  from  Mark  "Twain's 
works  is  published  under  the  title  "  Travels  at 
Home  by  Mark  Twain."  *  It  consists  of  the 
best  portions  selected  from  "Roughing  It"  and 
"  Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  arranged  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  who  has  become  very 
well  known  as  a  literary  editor  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. Most  of  the  gems  of  Mr,  Clemens' 
writings  are  represented  in  this  collection. 


■The  Theory  of  tlie  Theater.     By  ClartoD  Ham- 
!  Li.v  Mark  Tn-atD,     Ilnrpeta.   143 


MORTIMES  CHAPMAK 
(Author  of   "EnRlIgh   LIteniture   In   Aeconnt   witk 
RellgloD  ") 

TWO  BOOKS  OP  RBFERBMCB 

Many  topics  of  current  interest  Mid  importUKe 
are  treated  in  the  "  New  Intenutioau  Year 
Book,"'  which  covers  the  vear  1900.  AntOiV 
these  are  the  movement  of  finuuial  recoveiy 
which  gained  great  strength  dnring  the  jeas,  tiha 
record  of  American  agriculture  for  the  moat 
prosperous  year  in  its  hislory,  Hie  analysis  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  the  change  of  Presi- 
dential administration,  the  Custom  House  frau<^ 
and  many  developments  in  the  field  of  science. 
This  publication  is  now  the  only  annual  cyclo- 
pedia that  we  have  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  editors  are  giving  incmMd 
Httention  to  the  preparation  of  artidei  of  per* 
manent  value  and  are  securing  notaltle  contnlMi- 
lions  by  specialists  in  their  respective  fields. 

A  scholarly,  comprehensive  editing  of  "  MoJ. 


i  been  accomplished  by 
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University  of  Chicago  Press.    The  two  v 

that  make  up  this  work  include  the  fimdamental 
laws  of  twenty-two  of  the  most  prominent  and 
"  modern  "  countries  of  the  world,  with  com- 
plete historical  and  bibliographical  notes.  This 
work,  it  would  seem,  must  form  an  essential 
part  of  all  future  libraries  on  comparative  con-. 
stitulional  law. 
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In  Modern  Homes  the  Piano  ,is  The 

Pianola  Piano 

Nowadays  people  are  not  buying  a  piano  that  only  a  musician  can 
play.  They  are  Buying  the  piano  that  can  be  played  by  both  the  mu- 
sician and  the  musical  novice.  And  because  people  are  more  and  more 
reahzing  that  mere  sounding  the  notes  of  a  musical  composition  cor- 
rectly, does  not  constitute  real  piano-playing: — more  and  more  people 
are  buying  the  one  Player-piano,  that  alone  and  from  the  first,  has 
made  artistic  piano-playing  possible  to  everyone — The  Pianola  Piano. 

Artistic    Interpretation  —  Individual 
Note  Accentuation — Correct  Pedaling 


Pedal  Device  (all  exclusive  feataies  of  the 
Pianola)  are  absolutely  essential  to  real 
piano-playing. 

The  PiANOlA  Piano  is  the  only  Player. 
piano  made,  which  will  enable  the  unlraintif 
perftrmer  to  introduce  all  three  of  theae 
vital  elements  into  his  playing. 

Moreover,  because  the  manufacturers  of 

A  Genuine  Pianola  Piano  can  be  purchased  for  tss"-   Othera,  veritable  De  Loie 
Instruments,  as  high  as  ^1850.     Moderate  Monthly  Payments  on  the  entire  line. 
Send  far  fret,  handsomely  Uluttraled  catalog  M,  and  nami  0/  tuariit  autioriad  agznt.        '. 

NEW  YORK 


the  Pianola  Piano  were  first  in  this  field 
and  control  a  majority  of  the  important 
Player  patents— because  they  have  vastly 
more  money  to  expend  in  experimentation 
than  any  other  house  in  the  industry,  and 
have  spent  it — and  because  in  their  employ 
are  the  foremost  experts  in  pneumatic  in- 
strument construction — the  Pianola  Piano 
from  the  standpoint  of  mechanism,  is  bitter 
built  and  mort  dvrable  than  any  other  in- 
strument  of    its   type    upon    the    market. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMFANT,      Aeoliu  Hill,  3(2  Fiftk  Ara 


It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  you  prefer  Carmen  IVIelis,  grand 
opera  prima  donna,  or  Stella  Mayhew,  musical  comedy  "scream" 
— the  instrument  is  the  thing  and  the  instrument  that  is  best 
able  to  bring  both  of  these  great  artists  into  your  home  is  the 


EDISON 


."JOGMPH 


lulison  Phonographs  range  in  prlt^e  from  the  Amberoli  at  SSOO,  down  to 
this  Gem  at  $li.30.  This  Amberolu  huB  tho  swuctness,  clcarnesa  acid 
futlht'ul  reprodudng  powura  that  [■haracterizc  all  Edison  instruments 
nnd,  in  addition,  a  cnso  tbat  is  a  masterpiece  of  tho  cabinet  maker's  art. 
It  corara  in  cither  iDHhos^ny  or  oak.  Whoever  buya  a  Gem,  Fircsido. 
Home,  Stundnrd  or  Triumph  gets  everylhinff  thattho  gr^itim  of  Mr. 
Edi.^on  has  been  able  to  devise.  Ail  have  sapphire  rpprodudng  points 
that  do  not  scratch  or  require  changing ;  all  have  sileiit  loog-ruuning 
aprinjf  motors.  Kach  is  a  perfect  instrument,  playing  both  Edison 
Standard  and  Amberol  Records.  Any  Edison  dealer  h:'.s  the  ,  i^ 
and  hear  them  or  -write  us  for  complete  catalog. 


Nati 


nal  PhonoEraph  CompaDy.       Z4  Lakeiide  Ax 
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Stella  Mayhew 

One  of  the  hits  «f 
"The  Jolly  Bacbclors' 


On  the  one  hand  the  arias  of  a  Melis;  on  the  other  the  elever 
nonsense  of  a  Mayhew — such  is  the  range  of  entertainment  and 
such  the  kind  of  talent  that  is  giving  Edison  Phonograph  owners 
the  best  there  is  in  songs,  music  and  fun  through 

EDISONISr^RECORDS 

Edison  Recorda  are  of  two  kinds — Standard  and  Ambcrol.  Amberol 
Records  play  twice  aa  long  as  Standard  Records.  They  give  you  another 
verse  or  two  of  the  songs  you  like,  a  waits  or  a  two-step  that  is  k>og 
enough,  a  monologue  that  gets  somewhere  and  Grand  Opera  that  is  not 
cut  or  hurried,  ^ison  Rt^rds  a&rd  a  clearness  and  sweetness  of  tone 
not  possible  In  Records  made  in  any  other  way.  They  always  do  justice 
to  the  singer,  band  or  orchestra — that  is  why  the  great  singers  and 
musicians  prefer  to  make  Records  for  the  Edison  Phonograph.  Edison 
Records  can  be  bought  of  any  Edison  dealer— Standard  Records  at  35 
cents  each;  Amberol  Records  SO  centa  cachj  Grand  Opera 
75  cents  to  $8.00. 


National  Phonogimph  Company, 


N.J. 


(  Snitm  ef  Htuhict  m 
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We  BuUt  a  Boiler 
With  Windows  in  It 


We  learned  liy  experiment  that  some  boilers  get 
twice  the  heal  nut  of  a  ton  of  coal  that  others  get. 
It  ia  largely  a  matter  of  harnessing  the  fire  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  it  while  it  is  still  hot. 

So,  to  be  beyond  theory,  beyond  guess^vork,  we 
built  a  boiler  with  windows  in  it. 

Through  these  windows  we  proved  our  experi- 
ments and  perfected  the  new  "Richmowp"  which,  in 
actual  practice,  developes  double  the  efficiency  ol 
ordinary  boilers.  And  the  day-after-day  saving  in 
coal  will  prove  this  to  you,  just  as  the  windows 
proved  it  to  us. 


RlCHMONPr  mmi^^ 


Boilers         —     Radiators 

From  n3h-pit  to  radiator,  the  'RiCHMOwn' 
system  embodies  the  newest  and  best  tbat  is 
known  in  heating.  It  ia  the  crystalizalion  of  a 
hundred  ingenuities  —  a  hundred  economies. 
It  is  adaptable  to  a.  Oiree-room  bungalow  or  a 
mammoth  palace — to  steam  heat — hot  water 
heat — direct  or  indirecL 

Write  Us 

If  you  contemplate  installing'  a  heating-  sys- 
tem, sleani,  or  hot  water — direct  or  indirect — 
in  your  home  or  building,  large  or  small,  write 
us.  Ask  for  catalog  347,  Be  f.iir  enough  to 
yourself  to  learn  of  a  system  which,  by  inven- 
tive ingenuity,  saves  its  own  cost,  pays  its  own 


^:S£::VA!a,;a;,S7±;  I 

«D  tba  aUmnij  ■ndVndi  IhamlUcfc.  alnl  I 
wUli  fnah  mftta.  to  burii  »n»w.  " 

The  "DiWiiB  Flue". 
Tlw  "dLvincBaB'Ll*  est  on  l»iim>li»i 
h  flinlnalT^Tll  on  be  faaadla  BoMsH 

But  the  "diTliv^iH"  «•  Mt  tlw  «Ir 
eqme  at  tU>  BPWiBicnt. 

We  lHnie4  Bgn  Mint  datti  tbu  iBd 
been  •rfatea  OB  paper. 

We  leeniea  baw  to  IngTiiei  our  luUliu 
lAiIU«(Iwmfl)aQweraMteiaKi;>[s  ' 
nL^opI  Mdlu  to  the  (In  BIODU  of  llifl  hD 

We  lausa^EowMlnntd  •  tarn  cirm.ig 


colt.  iuiiiheHi 


And  In  DtniBlIsn  win,  tlie  iMlUr  <rll&  «tB- 
4awi  foBbJed  oM  to  uve  ahU  jwa  eo^/^ule 


(ameron  Schroth  (Smeron  Co. 


TheM^Critm-HowbllCo.  ^  aTSJ  IffiTt'  New  York 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  _  ,  „._ 

•RicMMQHp'  Boilers  and  Radiators 
•Riciimiiti.  Enameled  Ware,  Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories,  Sinks  —  'Richmowd-  Suds  Makers  — 
RicKHQiiD-  Suction  CleanerB  —  'Bichmoho'  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaning  I'lanta. 
FIVE  PI^NTS :-  {  Two  n,  UnioDrawn.  Pe^-One  at  Norwirfi.  Cod 


It  Rwdne,  Wli One  at  Milwaukee,  Wia. 
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The  Winning  Crew 

Must  have   strong  hearts  and  steady  nerves,  as  well  as  strong 


The  "shortness  of  breath"  caused  by  coffee  is  a  sign  of  weak 
hearl.     Athletes  know  it  and  they  quit  coffee  and  many  use 

POSTUM 

it  is  made  of  wheat,  skillfully  roasted,  including  the  bran-coat 
which  Nature  has  stored  with  Phosphate  of  Potash  for  supplying 
the  gray  substance  in  brain  and  nerves. 


**TKere*s  a  R.eason'*  for  Postum 

PcMtum    G;real    Company,    Limited,     Battle    Creek,     Michigan,    U.    S.    A. 


w  tf  Rtaltmt  uiliiK  wrlllnf  U 
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That  Birthday  of  your  DAUGHTER 


HICH  you  never  forget — and  which  every  year  is  made  so  happy  for  her, 
by  gift  and  by  remembrance  and  by  celebration — means  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  happiness  for  you  too,  doesn't  it?  4S  Well — did  you  ever  stop  to 
diink  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  daughter  will  continue  to  have 
birthdays  and  probably  many  of  them  after  you  are  no  longer  here  to  make 
fhem  pleasant  for  her  ?  4K  More  than  that — she  may  have  birthdays  in  years  to  come  on 
which  she  knows  privation  and  want  and  suffering — not  alone  for  herself  but  for  her  daugh- 
tei — or  son — Happens  every  day — You  have  only  to  look  around  in  your  own  community 
to  tee  somebody's  daughter  celebrating  (?)  her  birthdays  just  that  way.^K  Do  you  know 
that  the  Equitable  has  a  certain  new  form  of  policy  especially  designed  to  provide  for  daughters 
— for  die  protection  which  they  peculiady  need — and  by  means  of  which  you  can  ar- 
range that  every  year — on  her  birthday — she  will  receive  a  certain  fixed  income  so  long  as 
die  lives?  4S  No,  you  had  not  heard  about  it  ?  4K  Well  k  is  so. 4S  A  policy  which  pro- 
vides an  income  which  will  be  so  safeguarded  that  discounting,  or  hypothecating,  or  assign- 
ing it  wiD  be  practicaDy  impossible — an  income  which  wiD  be  certain — which  cannot  be 
lost — which  her  husband  cannot  take  from  her — an  absolute  income  which  in  amount  may 
be  only  pin  money  for  her  now — but  which  some  day  may  mean  roof  and  bread  and  butter 
to  her — an  income  so  permanent  that  it  may  at  last  bridge  the  difference  between  depend- 
ence and  independence  on  the  final  birthdays  of  her  life — a  policy  worth  looking  into,  don*t 
you  think  so  ?  4S  We  do — and  are  willing  to  lay  the  facts  before  you  and  let  ^ou  be  the 
judge  whether  your  daughter  should  be  the  beneficiary  under  one — Good  for  wives  too. 
3f>^  certain  prominent  man  in  the  Middle  West  recently  took  one  of  these  policies  pro- 
viding $5,000  annual  income  for  his  wife  and  $2,500  annual  income  for  each  of  his 
five  daugjiters,  payable  to  each  so  long  as  die  lives.  4S  You  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
this  amount  of  income  but  the  smaller  the  income  that  you  can  provide  the  more  the  neces- 
sity for  having  it  Send  for  THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SCX:iETY 
MAN  NOW  I — ^TO-DAY  I — You  don't  know — it  may  already  be  too  late  for  you  to  make 
this  birthday  provision  for  your  daughter. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

"Strongest  in  the  World" 

Tlw  Gmpaay  which  pays  its  deadi  claims  on  the  day  it  receives  then. 

Paul  Morton,  president  120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE !  None  in  your  town  ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there — 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Equitable. 


Pt€a»9  mention  the  Review  of  /teoiewa  whett  writing  to  tulvertiaerM 
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BUILT-IN  BATHS 

npHE  built-in  bath  appeals  to  both  taste  and  convenieno 
-'-  Made  in  Imperial  Solid  Porcelain — the  perfect  material.'' 
Built  into  wall  tiling  and  floor,  making  it  actually  a  fixedV 
part  of  the  room.  Economizes  space  and  does  away- 
with  the  hard-to-keep  clean  places  beneath  and  behind. 
Glazed  inside  and  out — merely  wiping  with  cloth  or  sponge 
removes  every  speck.  ■ 

Every  form  of  modern  batliroom  equipment  is  illustrated  and  deseribed  in  "Mod- 
ern Plumbing-"  —  an  80  page  boolt  sbowing  24  model  interiors  ranging  in  cost 
from  $85  to  $3000. 

"Mudern     Plumbing"  will  be  seat  you  on  receipt  of  4  cenrs  tu  cover  poBlage. 

THE    J.     I..    MOTT    IRON    WORKS 

1S28  ElUIITV  YliARS  OF  SVPREMACY  1920 

FIFTH    AVE.       AKD     SEVKNTKENTH     6T.,      NEW     YORK 


URANCHF.S: 

PhUwlclultU. 

^KSh'DK: 

%l 

BIfu 

ty    S 

..   MontrtM 
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Our  Last  Year's  Increase 
Was  $2,347,851 


During  the  last  fiscal  year— our  thirty-seventh  year — our  vol- 
ume of  advertising  increased  $2,347,851  over  the  year  before. 

That  single  year's  increase  is  in  itself  a  very  fair  advertising^. 
agency  business.  Not  more  than  one  agency  in  a  hundred  per- 
haps, handled  last  year  in  total  as  much  as  we  added. 

This  new  fiscal  year  finds  us  placing  more  advertising  than 
was  ever  before  placed  through  any  one  channel. 


These  facts  are  not  mentioned 
boastfully.  We  are  not  proud  of 
mere  volume.  We  are  even  aware 
that  there  still  exists  some  mistaken 
prejudice  against  a  big  agency. 

But  the  manner  of  this  increase 
has  a  meaning  to  every  possible  ad- 
vertiser. It  is  the  lesson  of  the  fact 
which  we  wish  to  point  out. 

A  very  small  part  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  the  securing  of  new  ac- 
counts. For  most  new  accounts  are 
in  embryonic  state,  and  the  first 
year  is  usually  a  year  of  experiment. 
Not  until  later  do  they  add  much 
to  our  volume. 

That  increase  was'  almost  wholly 
due  to  the  expansion  of  old  accounts 
— to  the  extension  of  advertising 
which  we  had  made  profitable. 


h^ 


That  is  the  fact  which  gives  to  thi 
increase  all  of  its  signal  significance. 

All  Done  With  Visible 
Profit 

Every  year  there  is  spent  through 
us  many  millions  of  dollars  to  ad- 
vertise hundreds  of  lines.  And  prac- 
tically all  of  this  advertising  is  done 
with  a  visible  profit  to  the  adver- 
tiser. 

We  are  all  the  time  handling  ex- 
perimental campaigns,  the  results  of 
which  are  not  yet  seen.  But  thi^ 
total  is  a  pittance  when  comj/ared 
with  our  volume. 

All  the  rest  is  spent  on  plans 
which  are  already  proved  out,  and 
the  results  are  as  clear  as  any  other 
profits  in  business. 


PItatt  mtntlan  tH*  HttllHi  tf  HiBltm*  •*»  wWag  to 
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Our  methods  all  tend  to  safe  ad- 
vertising. No  client  of  ours  is  en- 
couraged to  spend  any  large  amount 
until  he  spends  it  on  an  absolute 
certainty. 

No  advertiser  here  ties  himself 
up  by  a  contract.  None  makes  any 
commitment  about  what  he  will 
spend. 

We  expect  clients  to  remain  with 
us  only  so  long  as  we  bring  better 
results  than  can  anyone  else.  We 
expect  them  to  spend  here  only  so 
much  as  they  can  spend  Avith  a  visi- 
ble profit. 

So  there  are  very  few  dollars 
among  the  millions  we  spend  about 
which  there  is  any  uncertainty. 

How  We 


the  Risks 

Most  of  our  best  accounts  started 
from  small  beginnings.  We  under- 
took the  campaigns  because  we  be- 
lieved that  the  article  had  possi- 
bilities. 

On  many  of  them  we  spent  several 
times  our  commission  during  the 
days  of  experiment. 


If  a  mistake  was  made  it  was  not 
a  costly  mistake.  And  every  success 
opened  up  vast  possibilities. 

That  is  the  plan  we  still  follow. 
Even  the  ablest  men  can't  be  infal- 
lible. People  will  not  always  buy 
what  we  expect  them  to  buy.  But 
the  risk  is  so  little,  and  success  means 
so  much,  that  you  will  find  our  plans 
very  inviting. 

Judj^e  by  Records 

In  selecting  an  advertising  agency, 
the  safest  guide  one  can  have  is  its 
records.  You  are  likely  to  find  the 
greatest  help  where  hundreds  of 
others  have  found  it. 

What  an  agency  has  done  best 
tells  what  it  can  do.  We  are  glad 
to  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

You  will  find  more  successes  here, 
and  greater  successes,  than  in  any 
other  concern  in  the  world.  You 
will  find  here  more  able  and  expe- 
rienced men  than  on  any  other 
advertising  corps. 

If  you  will  simply  write  us  that 
you  would  like  to  investigate,  we 
will  send  you  a  man  who  knows. 


Lord  &  Thomas 

Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Outdoor  Advertising 

Comer  5th  Avenue  and  28th  Street  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
Comer  Wabash  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 
New  England  Representative,    Globe    BuUding,   BOSTON 
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The  Joy  of  Living 


The  joy  of  living  is  enhanced  if  worry  for  the  future 
does  not  cast  its  shadow  over  the  happiness  of  the 
present. 

Those  with  whom  we  are  so  happy  now  should  never 
be  caused  in  the  future  any  financial  anxiety  which  may 
so  easily  be  "prevented  by  securing  one  of  the  contracts 
issued  by  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

If  you  will  give  on  the  attached  coupon  the  amount 
of  Estate  you  would  like  to  bequeath  to  your  family 
and    the   annual  amount  you  could    conveniently 
allow  for  that    purpose,  we   will,  without    any 
obligation    on   your    part,     submit    a   plan 
specially  adapted  to  your  circumstances. 


Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Geo.  £.  Ide.  Pretident,  2S6  Broadway.  N.Y. 
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Get  out  that 

old  iimmy  pipe — light  up 

a  load  of  real  tobacco 


Don'l  blame  tt.itl  old  pipe  for  at^ordiing  your  longue,  blami  ikc  tibatco. 
That's  whal  made  you  pipe  ehy! 

Don'l  sar  "I   CAN'T  smoke  a  l>ipe!"    YOU  CAN— if  you  smofco 
PKINCE  ALBERT  tobatoo,  because  it  limply  can't  biu  yaurtoagai  • 
Prince  Albert  a  the  grandest  pipe  and  cigarette  tobacco  ever  put  on 
the  market — grandest  because  it  has  had   the  "bite"  taken  out  in  the 
patent  process  by  which  it  is  produced. 

You're  fond  of  a  pipe;  bo  is  every  ardent  smoker,  \ixityiia  know,  all  pipe 
smolters  know,  that  every  puti  of  ordinary  tobacco  stings  the  tongue. 
Take  our  word  tar  it,  ment  you'll  get  real  pleaiure  cad  latiifBCtioii  with 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

You  can  imoke  all  you  want  of  H 
Of  five  ptpefuli  or  more — and  sit 
(ail  I  It  mill  not  bam  your  tongue  t 


wesay  Isrlgbtl 

Stnd  tight  cents  for 
spKial  introduclary  fin  ., 
your  favoiile  tobacconist 
does    not    have    Ptinct 
Albert.  Send  bis  name, 
(«i,and  \tit'll  set 
he    Is    supplied, 
that  hereafter   you 
can  buy  from  him 
diiecl.  This  offer 
applies  only  la  , 
tbe    Unilea 
Slates  and  is  just 
to  gel  Prince  /tlbeii 
Info  your  bands  qulcklff 
Send  3  cents  lo-day. 

R.  J.  Reyoolds  Tobacco  Co., 

Wilutoa-SBlem,  N.  C. 
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COLORADO 

To  breathe  its  sparkling 

ozone — to  bathe  in  the  sunshine  of 

the  Golden  West — to  climb  its  rugged 

peaks— to    revel    in    the    perfect   sports    that    abound — make    life 

worth  living.     The  very  going  Is  a  joy.      The  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited  M 

— Daily  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  Spring*  and  Denver  direct — 

whirls  you  away  from  your  many  cares  into  a  land  of  emancipation.  A  iHlU 
journey  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  drawing-room,  a  downy  berth  and  dining  service 
superb,  is  a  foretaste  of  the  fun  to  follow.  Every  comfort  of  a  modem  home, 
tempered  with  just  a  spice  of  club  life  and  an  ever  chetnging  panorama,  make 
every  minute  of  the  trip  a  pleasure. 

VlclroL  tealali  anJ  wcrU's 


RocK 
Island 


Other  good  train*  every  day  from  Chii^so,  St.  Lanu, 
KsniBi  City,  Omaha  and  Mem  phi*  for  Colorado, 
Yellow.lone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coaat. 


Jo  anJ  YeIIoi 
"Under  the  1 
Ion  (or  ihc  tiav 


c    Pack   o>   Caliiomla; 

.oi«e    Sky."   profusely 

It  IB  well  worth  leadi 
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THE  COLUMBIA  MOTOR  CAR  COMP/ 

1  nt.      *-"»^^^™*,„.A.  HAHTTORD.  CONNECTICUT 

U«,»aJ  t-T«to  5dd«  PlB-l 
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^    Your  Opportunity  To  Get  The    ^ 
^  Car  You  Want  For  $2000  ^ 


:i°K; 


If  price  were  no  object  to  you  in  buyins 
to  pick  out  the  car  that  would  give  you  the  t 

What  would  influence  you  most?  What  would  be  your  guide  in  choosing  the  best? 
Not  the  extravagant  claims  of  an  advertisement — surely.  Not  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  a  salesman. 

Just  three  things — the  experience — the  reputation  of  the  maker — and  the  record 
of  the  car. 

Let's  foi^et  the  Haynes  is  a  moderate  priced  car  for  a  moment  and  consider  it  only 
in  the  light  of  "a  satisfactory  purchase — price  no  object. 

To  begin  with,  it's  a  product  of  the  oldest  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  Elwood  Haynes  built  the  first  successful  American  automobile.  He  was  the 
6r8t  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  to  use  nickel  steel — the  first  to  employ 
aluminum  in  motor  cars — the  first  to  use  a  magneto  on  a  motor  car.  He  was  the  first 
to  use  roller  bearings. 

Every  important  feature  introduced  by  Mr.  Haynes  in  automobile  construction 
has  become  standard  on  cars  that  have  followed  the  Haynes.  The  Haynes  Company 
has  never  built  anything  but  a  high  class  car.  Before  building  the  Model  19  for  {2000 
it  never  built  a  car  for  less  than  feooo.      So  much  for  experience  and  reputation. 

Haynes  cars  have  won  41  First  Prizes,  medals  or  perfect  scores  in  41  consecutive 
tests — the  best  possible  proof  of  our  persistent  adherence  to  a  high  grade  only  policy. 
No  other  car,  American  or  Foreign,  at  any  price,  can  show  a  like  record  in  contests  of  all 
kinds.  And  yet  this  handsome,  classy,  luxuriously  appointed,  roomy  5-passenger  machine 
sells  for  only  $2000 — f  1000  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a  car  of  similar  speci- 
fications in  any  other  make.  Notice  we  emphasize  similar  specifications — you  cannot 
duplicate   the   Haynes   reputation — quality — ^and   faultless   mechanical   construction   at 

We  could  not  make  the  Model  19  any  better  for  double  the  price.  We  are  equally 
lure  that  no  one  else  would  make  as  pood  a  car  for  the  same  price.  The  Haynes  experience 
is  responsible  for  the  low  cost,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  responsible  for  it.  When  you  buy 
a  Haynes  you  get  a  car  with  everything  in  it  or  on  it  worth  having  in  an  automobile,  and 
you  do  not  pay  too  much  for  your  car. 

Write  today  for  further  particulars  and  let  us  tell  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  Haynes 
dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  take  you  for  a  trial  spin. 


HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE 

132  MAIN   ST.,  KOKOMO,  IND. 


CO., 
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At  the  sdHng  points  listed  bdovr,  you  can  see  the  Steveos-EXiiyea 
in  all  its  latest  moaels.     Just  examine  and  test — then  compaie. 


S_Fn 


1532  Mk 


^«  Co, 

15^2  MicUgu  Anew 

CO,  OJ.,  Pacific  Motor  Qir  Co^ 
376  Cokka  Ctfa  Amun 
Albuv.  N.  Y.,  C  S.  Ru»m 
Anuurduo,  N.  Y,  Kul  kbingli 
AlUnta.  G>,  C  H.  ,^>l»«aa 
BaliiiiMn^  M<1.  MoiM  OrCo. 
Bu^wntoD,  N.Y,  Bn^umMi  MotorCvCo. 
Binniiiabu]^  Al»,  DnioaHiCa> 
BIoouiiIhiib,  Ft^  C  W.  FiM*M 
Brmkboio,  Vt.  E.  D.  WhihMT 
Bn^awd;  Omuu  Ejwm  M.  JtMnv  Co. 
Bro^U.  N.  Y^  L  M.  Alba  Co. 
BuMo.  N.  Y,  Co.Oprai*B  MdiDi  Or  Ck 
BudmM  N.  C,  Uw»  N.  VaBMMOD.^ 
Bum,  MonL,  Silfct^w  Aotoantiik  Co. 
CiKiiiiwti.O,Cn>.CMillarSiiBiC«ti^Co. 
dereluKL  O,  Chnboln.FtuUip*    *  ' 

MJYnmK'ft, 
Deanb  CoLl,  Felfcer 


Dtiiok.  Mich,  I. 

Em  CUm,  Ws,  T-tIo  &  Pm 

Fin  Rm«,  M>m,  J.  E.  NewiM 

Fat  WmiK  Ton,  E.  F.  S> 

GnDdRi^>i<b,Mkk,C  J. 

Cnnrilk.  S.  C  EV«  F.  MM 

Hartfaid.  Coao,  Btimn,  ThiiMea  fc  Cfc 

Holrolu^  M«M..  The  H>«u  Attn  Co. 

HoDolulo.  T.  H,  Von  tuoun-Yo^H  Co. 

Kn«iatr.Mo,N<Jw-R>b>M>t>rC«Ci. 

La*  Ainkt.  CaL.  EMkm  MoM  Ch  Co. 

LowdL  Mm,  Geeqs  R.  Omw 

Mtf>aa,0,CCSiota 

MMonCb*.  Iowa.  Hadion  ArtDBobas  Co. 

MemphH,T(nn,  BnK&.Cafabat  Auto.  Co. 

Mai«^Caiim  A.D.MBsb 

Mnico  Gly,  Mo,  MoUn  &  Dedoi. 

Milwuikw.  W.,  Akin  Motor  Cb  Co. 

Mtaae^xilk,  MimL,  M.  R  W^n  '&  Sob*. 


MuDck,  iad.,  Cluk  &  Cuuer 
NmhiA  N.  H..  PoUud  AiBom^bile  Co. 
NuhTille,  Teon,  SoutWa  Slsla  Sslei  Co. 
Newiirk,  N.  J..  A.  G.  Sp-ldiBg  &  Brot 
New  OiImm,  U,  Oliver  B.  Brown 
OaUsad,  CbL,  Pacific  Moto:  Cu  Co. 
Omata,  Neb..  R  R.  KimbaU 
Palenon,  N.  J..  Tlie  Auto  SKop 
Philaudphia.  P«nn..  A  C.  SpJtlii«  Ac  Bnu. 
Pimbuia,  Pmul.  Veilal  Moior  Cm  Co. 
Pittlfieia.  Max..  Central  Auto  StaQon  Ca. 
Plain&eliN.J,  Laing  M-rhiw^  Aulo-RcpVCo 
Poidaod.  Me,  Maine  Motor  Caniage  Co. 
Portland,  Ore..  Giaham  Molor  Or  Co, 
Poughkeepw!.  N.  Y,  John  Van  Bouchola 
ProvidcDce,  R.  L,  Tufo-Jorib  Co, 
RicKmond,  Va,  CordoD  Motor  Co. 
Richater.N.Y,Mabben-Bett)F.MotorCaiCo. 
Salt  Lake  Gly.  Utali.Toni  Boltetill  Aoto  Co. 
San  Anlonio,  To,  A.  El.  Staadto  Auto  Co. 
Savannah,  Ca.,  S.  N.  HarrU 
Sointo-  ''enn.,  Ch«la  B.  Scolt 
Seattle.  Ji.,  F.  H.  Banfchal  Co. 

Sioux  Gc-    L.  WyckoS-Cord  Automobile  Co. 
SpiAane,       uh..  Pacific  Motor  Car  Co. 
Spii        b.  iblaH..  Springfield  Auteraobits  Co. 
Sl  j  ^o..  Wyeih  Auto  tt.  Supply  Co. 

Sl  L,«..  ..Jo,  Haliey  Automobile  Co. 
Stroudiburg,  Penn.,  Sione  Auloac^ile  Co. 
Syranue,  N.Y,,  AmD>-Pierce  AulDOiobile  Cat 
Toledo.  Ohio.  Union  SuppV  Co. 
Toronto.  Canada.  Dominion  Aitomofaile  C«. 
Uiiu,  N.  Y..  Utic*  Motor  Car  Co. 
VlnceniH.  Ind..  D.  D.  Aldrkh 
Waco.  Teiai.  N.  K.  Smith 
Waihioglon,  D.  C,  Zell  Motor  CaiComtvuir 
Wflterbury,  Conn..  Mintie  &  Benedict 
Wil^msport.  Pcnu,  L-ycomlng    Foundiy    fie 

Madhinfty  Co. 
Wlminglon.  Del.,Wilniin«lon  AiUoaiobiie  Co. 
Woicola.  Man.,  j.  S.  HarriaglaD 


Write  (or  Our  Literature 

Any  oi  the  above  dfalen  will 
^idly  lupply  you  with  iiee  liter*. 
tmo  iclaling  to  Stcveoi  -  Duryea 
aot  and  will  back  up  every  claim 
bf  pacluial  dcmoniUations. 


# 


Stevens-Duryea  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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How  this  car  convinced  the  experts 


A  more  sincere  tribute  was  never  paid 
to  the  high  standard  of  this  electric  than 
its  choice  by  fourteen  makers  of  gas  cars 
for  their  private  garages. 

The  luxurious  trappings,  the  generous 
proportions  of  the  Detroit  challenge  your 
admiration,  but  these  manufacturers  de- 
manded more  than  grace  of  line — they  had 
to  be  convinced  of  the  mechanical  worth 
of  the  car. 


The  Detroit  is  not  merely  a  thing  of 
beauty,  it  is  a  joy  to  depend  on  for  pleasure 
and  service  over  town  and  country. 

In  the  Munsey  Tour  the  Detroit,  the 
sole  electric  entered,  won  the  only  official 
certificate  ever  issued  to  an  electric  in 
a  reliability  run.  From  Washington  to 
Boston,  671  miles,  the  Detroit  made  a 
perfect  score,  averaging  more  than  lOO 
miles  a  day  for  six  consecutive  days. 


Ev§ry  one  of  our  nine  models  comes  to  you  completely  fitted  for  your  comfort 
and  convenience.     They  range  in  price  from  $1650  to  $2500, 


The  Edison  Battery. 

The  Wizard  used  nickel  and  steel  and  made  a  battery  of  lighter 
weight  and  greater  ampere-hour  capacity,  thereby  materially  in- 
creasing the  mileage  efficiency. 

This  battery  is  indestructible.  It  cannot  deteriorate  or  sulphate 
and  may  stand  indefinitely  without  re-charging.  Overchai^ing  or 
charging  at  a  high  rate  will  not  harm  the  battery — the  only  care  re- 
quired is  to  fill  it  with  water  once  aweek. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  that  will  convince  you  as  to  thepossi- 
bihties  of  pleasure  and  service  you  may  get  out  of  a  Detroit. 

Anderson  Carriage  Co.,     Dept  RM,      Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Pacemaker 


Built  To 

Last  a  LifeTini 

PRACTICAL,  cycling  economjr 
has  but  one  meaning — the 
Racycle  Pacemaker.  Built 
to  last  a  life-time,  Lai^c40-tooth 
front  sprocket,  roller  chain  and 
long  46  in.  wheel  base,  make  it 
easiest  riding  of  all.  Gun  blue 
finish.  A  beauty  to  look  upon. 
Tri-8pring  fork  and  Musselman  Armless  Coaster  Brake  fiunished  witfaoitt  eadia  oM. 
Only  the  best  of  everything  in  construction  and  equipment. 


The 
World's 


Best 
Bicycle 


1 


has  27.9%  less  pressure  on  its  Crank  Hanger  Bearings  and  pushes  farther  and  faster 
with  less  appliul  energy,  than  any  ordinary  bicycle.  The  Crank  Hanger  Problem  is 
described  in  our  Pamphlet — "The  Three  Reasons."  Prove  that  the  solution  has  been 
figured  incorrectly  and  the  "Bond  Behind  the  Factory"  offers  you  $10,000  cash  and 
$50,000  worth  of  stock  in  The  Miami  Cycle  CSb  M%.  Co.     Send  for  copy  of  Bond. 

It's  All  in  the  Cr2Lnk  Hanger 

Mill  climbing  is  made  pleasurable  by  this  evenly  balanced  Crank  Hanger.     A 
new  cone  sleeve  is  a  1910  feature  which  gives  tremendous  strength  and  efBcitecy. 

The  Racycle  Rideabout  has  a  70-tooth,  one-half  inch  pitch  front  sprocket, 
Musselman  Armless  Coaster  Brake  and  roller  chain  as  regular  equipment. 
"Ray"  Juveniles  are  the  most  desirable  models  for  young  people. 


Beautiful  1910  Catalog  A  S  and  Pamphlet— "The  Three  Reasons,"  fullf  explaining  Priae 
Problem  condition,  with  handsome  Rocycle  watch  charm,  and  booklet  "The  Armless  Won- 
dct,"  mailed(ot3  cent  atamp — BCnt  FREE  if  you  mention  Bicycle  Dealet  in  youi  town. 

THE  MIAMI  CYCLE  &  MFG.  CO. 

]     DDLETOWN.  Ot      ,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE    DREADNOUGHT    OF    THE    JUNGLE 


-WINCHESTE. 


GUNS  and  AMMUNITION 


w 


■'T, 


ARLTON  took  his  big  double-barrel  and 
advisM  me  to  lake  mine,  as  th«  sun  had  juit 
iiid  i[  was  likely  to  be  close  work;  but  I  shook 
head,  for  the  Winchester  .405  is.  at  Uastfor 
personally,    the    'medicine  gun'   for   lions." 
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Earn  Up  to  ^800  a  Nlon 


Ucb-pnllt  an  ] 
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All  that  you  see  is  yours  with  a 

Filmplate  Premo 


light  and  compact  aa  a  purely  film  camera,  yet  takes 
s  or  plntes  with  equal   facility  and   permits  groond 
glass  focusing  and  tank  development  with  either. 
Suitable  for  any  purpose.    Has  excellent  opti- 
cal equipment, rising  and  sliding  &ont,  swing 
bed  and  focusing  attachment.    A  beautiiiilly 
finished,  carefully  made  camera  which  will ' 
make   photography  s  pleasure  for  any  one. 
Prices:   3t4  n  4I4,  $94,00i  3M  «fi4,«6.Mi 
1(5,  $96.60;  5  x  T,  $35.00. 

Ca tajngoe  of  fifty  BtFlea  and  dm  of  PremtB  kt 

-In  nrltinE  pleue  be 
r  PREMO  caulosuc 

Rochester  Optical  Division 


The  Two  Fields  of 

Light  You  Need 


S  O  L  A  R  C  L  IPSE 

The  Two-Rsy   Light  Projector 


chptTve  catalOB  of  the  Holatclipse  an 


SMfiTSr" 


Evoryone  interetted 
in  g«ttins  bettor 
results  in  photography 
should  have  our  book 

It  ^Td  the  ma«  complete  ud  ■iMhoriMii 
on  leniet  thai  you  can  God  anyvrfier^  a: 

lOERZ 

LENSES 

are  tupenor  to  anr  otiMn.  Tin  boolc  ia  haadHa^) 
and  pfofiaely  Qlurirated  aod  cooiikle  jBaui|<iu^  Ml 
arsa.  Alio  com[Jete  price  HtL  Vou  cm  adact  andh 
the  leni  you  ntfnn  BDdjnlkban  Jtm  «ImIv>  I 
join  dealer  ban  I  it  he  will  |rt  it  hrjWL 


C  P.  COERZ  AMERICAN  ophcal  omvANr 

'1  '■    I    F"   ml  I.  "■imnhiiiAn    ■ '"■  ■T"  ■■11 

OfBee«MlFactorr>7».VC.iaOlliSUllMrTaA 


Su  Fluna  :>«nt)i«il& 


^^^^SlliI 


Pliait  meattoB  tl 
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^-.Ki^   ■*■  Where  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  you  are 


r 


lOre  certain    ■»■  g^;.-; 
to  get  a  good  photograph  if  your  camera  is  loaded  with  y^ 

The  exceptional  latitude  and  speed  of  this  film  insure  fine  negatives  under 
condiiiuns  that  would  mean  failure  with  the  ordinaiy  kind.  They  compensate 
largely  for  incorrect  judgment  of  light  and  time,  reducing  uncertainty  of  results  to 
a  minimum.  The  Ansco  Film  increases  the  value  of  your  camera  to  you  as  an 
amateur.     It  enables  you  to  make  better  photographs,  more  artistic  picture!. 

Ansco  negatives  reproduce  every  soft  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  Ther 
retain  clear  detail  in  high  lights  and  transparency  in  shadows. 

Tliey  have  chromatic  balance  that  gives  a  correctness  of  color  tones  unknown 
to  other  film. 

Made  in  sizes  lo  fit  every  film  camera.  Non-carling ;  non-halalton. 
Off-setting  of  numbers  never  occurs  with  this  film.  Oar  perfectly 
non-actinic  black  paper  and  properly  prepared  emulsion  prevent  it. 


CYKO  Paper  h  preferred 
alike  by  the  nite  professional 
Riid  the  knoning  amateur.  It 
gisei  deeper,  softer,  cleaier 
prints    from     any     aegutive. 


1                  Look   for   Ihe 

Ans 

0  Sign.     1 

U           Th. 

re  you  «LU  1 

nda 

i-      .1™, 

iodependent 

dealer  seliing    | 

Id      ih. 

omplel«   Itn 

of 

pholograp 

suppliM 

^„.. 

by  ihe  Ans 

oC 

OTipiny. 

Btaalifal  Camera  Calaloe.  1 


No.  10  ANSCO,  3K  ' 
o  Tvo-  Volunu  Pbolograntii, 


Library — Prii.    At  dtaltn '  or  writt  lo 


ANSCO  COMPANY, 


y"l!SH"f  Blnghamton, 
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"the  image  is  seen  right  side  up, 

full  size  of  negative,  up  to  the 

instant  of  exposure." 

Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  this 
featiue  is  a  photographic  camera?  It 
means  that  yoxi  can  see  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  finished  print  on  the 
gioimd  glass— you  see  the  image  full 
size  and  right  side  up;  you  can  watch 
the  changing  coispositiea  or  exprnsion 
until  you  get  the  best  possible  pictorial 
effect,  and  then 

"the  Graflex  is  fitted  with  a  focal 
plane  shutter,  actuated  to  give 
exposures  of  any  duration  from 
time  to  1-1 000th  of  a  second.' 

That  means  that  you  can  make  snap- 
shots indoors,  or  on  dark  days  or  in  the 
deep  woods  and  get  perfect  results.  It 
means  that  you  can  make  perfect  pic- 
tures of  objects  moving  with  the  utmost 
rapidity. 

With  the  Graflex  there  !*  n«  guess 
work —  no  uncertainty.  Our  booklet, 
"Graflex  Results."  tella  why.  It  it  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Foimer  &  Schwing  Diviuon 

E.atman  Kodak  Co. 
Rochefier,  N.  Y. 


Id  bT  U.  8.  Coip.. 


:vA 

;iperior  Binocular 

15. 


tlock  acnd  ui  HS  *nd  re 

dGNEVA  OPTICAL ca,  II  L[nl«  SI..  OtHM.  N. 

F.  6.  IIUiM,  IHiibi.  «.  1.  Gtniti  Oilleil  Co.,  Cniiici 

BuHilo  Opllcil  Co.,  S»  Miln  it.,  Nrialg.  I.  T. 
C  I.  Woe«.  Bitliri.  CaL  Tutir.  Hill  A  Cs..  Rstsn 

t  E.  Biinch  A  Sh,  E»t  MiU  11.  loEhiilit,  *.  T. 


YALE  SUPREMACY 

Proved  by  perfomunco — -not  by  promi>e>     I 


— , Silyi:r  Tnrphy 

.).  »™  by  Yale  Team  (3I.  July,  igog.ttooa^ 

Tbc  Vftic  had  urcvioiulr  won  F.  A.  U.  Endiuua 


«  Idii 


..  Jin 


,    IJJ   t 


T      Yale  Twin  Cylinder,  61  H.P.  $300 

il  ATE  DELIVER  I  es—Wrftc  lor  Bonklcl  Today 

THE  C     ISULIDA1      >        'Q.   COMPANY 
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Here  are  Three  Hard  Hitters  hx>in  our  43  different  models.  Every  gun  made 
in  The  Factory  of  Precision,  be  it  Rifle,  Shotgun  or  Pistol,  hits  hard  and  true. 


STEVENS 

REPEATING 

HAMMERLESS 

SHOTGUN 

(SOLID  BREECH) 

List  Pri»  127.00 
laot    buy    ■n)'   other 


■       "  Ljm  bdcI  It  ther  da  not  am  Ffaeiiu1iu._  _,«™  , ^«_ 

nipt  ot  y^t  Price. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A   BETTER  SHOT? 

k'r  A*  b*  paint*  im  a^m  the  bia  lEfBKoa  bawc^  iIk  apBt  uil  ihe  onEniiy  ihoL  Expm  dce'i  ai 
nan  lo  alt.  Bit  k'l  la  oui  iiliutue  ibu  iiiiilM  ud  Eimin  mm  ot  Smoa  riBtt  ud  ihiitnni  beoHw  eii 
wdliriaKkibek.    TTwr  h»»w  J  iht  linte  t£h.-ih»  fan  dmI.  ihi  pi  ih™  tJi  koo.       ^ 

J.  SI^VENSARMSft  TOOL  TOMPANYTcSpt.  SO^CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


:c  Bar  ;>iiBr  SpvtiBg  Qocnk  I^aln'  or  wl 
«  And  ll  AeT  da  not  orrr  Ebep--^^-1-' 

>«i  EXPRESS  PREPAID  « 


''"wf^ 


THE     FACTORY     OF     PKECIStDM 


mcu,  of  ft 


n  miitlmi  to 
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Razor  Reason 


A  "Safety  Razor"  is  not  a  sttfe  razor 
if  its  blade  is  so  light  that  a  four  days' 
growth  of  tough  beard  will  make  it  sprii^ 
on  the  face. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  a 
hue  "safety"  because  its  blades  are 
heavy  enough  to  be  rigid  while  shaving, 
but  not  heavy  enough  to  add  percept- 
ibly to  the  thickness  of  the  razor  head. 

mmmmn 

Safety  Razor 

,  blades  are  made  Just  as  they  are 

because  long  experiment  on  the 

part  of  the  makeis  proved  con- 

I  clusively  that  their  present  form 

I  couldn't  be    improved   upon. 

I  Twelve  of  these  perfect  blades 

come   with  each   razor  —  hand 

boned  and  stropped,  ready  for 

instant  use  and  long  use. 

.   Every  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor  is  guaranteed. 

If  you  buy  one  and  it  fails  to  sliave  easy,  and 

fast,  and  clean,  return  it  and  ask  for  your  money. 


'The    KeeaUeetion    of 
Qua  lily     Remains     Lang 
Afler  the  PrUe  is  Fargaflrn. 

rradD  Mark  Aeclilercd.     — E.  C-  SUfUD 

if  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 


MAN 

ly.Razor  STlWlPPER 

gl        Ml  edge,  Bs  true  and  keen  i 

it  1      I  new,  to  any  «afety-Tazot  blade. 

Ti.   1  can't  uae  it  the  wrong  way. 

I     Id  the  stropper  aLsainst 
1    e  strop,  and' strop. 
M   ke  a  diag^ 

a   iciaigbt  one. 

the  blade  ot  the 
ttnp,     because  I 
tbe.PuUn 

An^  ibin  blade  1 
Ota-  flingte  or 
doi  e  edge';  it 
BtTu^d  all  edges 
without  remov- 
ing from  holder. 

Most, dealers  can  supply  yi 
caa't.  send  ue  S  1 .00,  siaiing  w 
UM  and  give  us  ibe^namc  of 

want  it,  without,  argument. 

PULLMAN"  MFG.  COMPANY 
20  Allen  Street  RodieiteT,  1 


ECONOMY  SILO 


"The  Perfect  ^ 

Awarded    Mi-dul   1^| 
higheat  dwattj  at  JamB^ 
,  lowti  Exposition. 

No  Spoiled  Ensilage  ift 
Economy  Sdoc 


It  (Tiiresi,    Hnf>v«  at 

(I    Iron,    fnrrnliic  VC^ 

iddtr.  IMJon.  atmldaM 

made :  auieklf 


Euily  Erected  ttai 
Fnlly  Gnsrutecd 

Wriie  to-day  lot  (n-e  U)u* 


m  Sil>  &  W|.  Ca. 


r*  Ktvhw  of  Htwlimt  MIsn 
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TOO: 


'OOSE  FITTING  B.  V.  D.  UNDERWEAR 

the  Short-Cut  to  Comfort  when  the  sun  grills. 

Roominess  is  iKeonly  right  principle  in  hotiveather 

underwear.     It  allows  air  to 

flood  the  overheated,  perspiring 

pores,  bringing  instant  relief. 

Tight  fitting  underwear  binds 
the  body,  retards  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  irritates  the 
skin. 


This  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FORTHE 

\WPk 

em  RETAJl  TRADE 


am  thii  libel.  Ilho, 
perfection  and  your. 
Coal  Cut  Undotiito. 


H.iO  »I.OO;»l,50;tZ,» 


B.  V.  D.  garmenls  are  carefully 
made  o(  thoroughly  tested  woven 
materials  selected  for  iheir  cooling 
and  wearing  qualities. 

The    B.  V.  D.    Company, 
65  WORTH  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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■Summer        Under>vear 

rOR  MEN  rORBOYS 

AUrt  ihe  bslh.  "PoKntnil"  a  pailiciilMly  te- 
(iMhing.      The  npcn  leilure  left  tir  resch  youi 

Wear  Pomkoil,  diher  in  two-piece  ot  unioa 
■lyle.  and  you'll  know  inie  comfon. 
Indit  OB  Tha  L.t«l 


PHRIS 
GARTERS 


A  Necessitrwiln 
Knee  Drawers 

They /it  sowell.you 
J'orget  theyVe  there 

25*  50*aiN<l  $lSPat 
yovr  dealer»,or  «ainple 
pair  ^rom  the  makers- 
A.StbinSi.  Co. 

517Cei\terA-ve.CMcago. 


NO  METAL 
can  touch  you 
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The  Most  Important  Part 
Of  Your  Vacation  Outfit 

THERE  IS  notliiDg  more  ncccBaary  t 
venience  or  tnose  vAta  travel  than  a  reliable 
rauntain   pen.      R.emember  tnat   it   is   the 
■uperior  ^irittng  qualities  ot  \Vatenaaii  s  laeau 
tKat   will  serve  you   best,      ^^kerever  you  go 
take  your   \Vatermaii  s  Ideal,  ana  you  %viU  at 
;inice   appreciate   tnat  your  letters   home  and 
ilncnJly  post  cards  can  be  written  ■witb  tbe 
ease  and  comfort  ior  wKicK  present  day 
pen    making   baa   proticicntly 


Our 
Safety 


AU 

Dealers 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  173  bhoadwat.  hew  tobk 

I  MMitt,  iMtM  -  tSS  Qtit ».,  CtlHSi  -  734  Hinut ».,  Ill  FnKlK*  - 123  tt.  Frucililntorll.,  iHtTMl  •  II  WIN  LIM,  U 
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8  Times  More 

Boric  Acid 

You  know  the  value  of  Boric  Add 
in  Talc  Powder.  It  imparts  that 
soothing,  antiseptic  quality,  with- 
out which  the  powder  is  merely  a 
skin  drier. 

If  you  have  not  secured  good  resulla 
from  ific  UBc  of  talcum  for  sunbuiii, 
it  ia  because  you  liave  not  naeil — 


COLGOTE'S 

T6CC    POWDER 


The  Real  Boric  Powder 

(BeJt  in  Anta*ptic    Vain) 

Where  others  imply  equality  by  copy- 
ing our  packages,  we  pmoc  our  su- 
periority by  the  following  scientific 
comparison  of  an  eminent  chemist: 


Try  it  on 

SALADS 

I  and  get  that  piquancy  so  often  j 
f  lacking  in  salad  dressings.     Us( 

Lea  &  Perrins 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIQINAt-     WORCC5TCRS  M  I  R  E 

It  is  a  royal  telish  for  many  a 
dish  !  Soups,  Fish,  Roasts,  Steaks, 
Chops,  Gravies  and  a  little  on 
Cheese  is  delicious. 

Kef  OK  ImiUlioiu. 

JoBH  Ddwcah'i  Sokx,  AgenD,  Ni»  Vork. 


1 


The  Profession  is  con- 
stantly shocked  that  cheap,  harsh, 
britde.  splintery  Toilet-Tissues  should 
Bnd  place  in  the  homes  of  thinking 
people,  when 


S^"¥issue 
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Never 
WHt 

The   Litholin  Waterproofed   Linen   Collar 

Same  style,  same  dull  finish  you've  always  worn 

THAT'S  the  great  charm  about  LithoUn  goods — no  one  notices  any  difference, 
except  that  you  look  neatwhen  other  men's  linen  is  "under  the  weather, "  or, 
"the  worse  for  wear."  And  so  soon  as  you  adopt  "Litholin"  you  save  doiVy.  Noth- 
ing "shrinks  in  the  wash"  but  the  bill.  You  cut  that  down  and  you  can  bank  the 
savings.  Four  collars  and  two  pairs  of  cuffs,  costing  $2.00,  will  carry  you  through 
the  year.  What  you  pay  now  is  at  least  $16.00.  Figure  it  out— cost  and  washing. 
Collars  25c  Cuffs  50c. 

Beware  of  Imitation*  and  Subitituteid 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANy"  "'  7 "Waverly  Place,  New  York 


>  ffiH/iv  of  Htntltiaa  Khta  arttlna  la  atnrtltm 
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KEEP  THE  HEAT 
INSIDE 


r|EATING  a  house  in  winter  in 
this  climate  is  a  costly  proposi- 
tion. Building  paper  and  back- 
plaster  are  unable  to  afford  suf- 
ficient insulation  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  large  percentage  of  heat  through 
walls.  The  modern,  most  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  retaining  heat  in 
winter  or  excluding  it  in  summer  is  to  in- 
sulate walls  with  the  same  material  that 
has  proven  wonderfully  successful  in 
30,000  refrigerator  cars  and  thousands  of 
buildings  over  the  country — 


LINOFELT  is  a  Sax  fibrc^  building  quilt,  put 
up  in  rolls  like  building   paper  and   applied 
by  the   same  labor.      Easy  to   handle,    odorlcHS, 


TT  addo  only  1  %  to  thi 

*    and    at    least    40%    to 

1  comlort    in   summeT 

m  to  say  "My  buildi 


oi  frame  buildi oga 


Send  for  our  New  Book 

"QUIET  DWELLINGS 

Winterproof  and  Summerproof" 


Union  Fibre  Co. 

418  Fibre  A«mi«  tSS: 


The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Di>tril>«toTi,ClNCINNA'n 


Iknlartt  cilia  ot  the  Uni 
Uci,  Canada  and  Utiico. 


-Hre 

Many  (  j  } 


ays — 

id  Factories 


CADGER'S 

J      Chemical 
FIRE  ENGINE 


Better  than 

Extdn^Bha  ... 

Hay  be  tipersl«d  by  one  mat 
UoHts  almoHt  nothing  i<.  mni 
Ab8<>)cl«ly  SaJr    "  -  - 


ind    KBllo»i  of   wan 


Free 
Trial 
Offer 

Explained  aoc]  Booklet  H 


Are   You    Interested    in  a  Home  ? 

"24   GRAFTSMAN  'houses  ■• 


"THE   CRAFTSMAN   HOUSE." 

mJu  vt  iHitb  iMiDtlluUT  iinnlal,  Boa  olU  bt 
iir  Smrlil  cjBv  In  runlriUu-. 


sucii  taDDiH  iTB  UM  r«mnl  or  loutatan  itiiokiiic  oa  IM  ai^ 

bowuisQkbiiiitll.  TUxUmadaMmpleBrreulliicTIIBCUAFTS- 
MAN  MlculM  UU)  "CRAITSMAN  BOMEa." 

The  Craromaa  lor  a  Tear  "  Ml  ALL  FOR 
"CmflunBD  Homo"  W>      «•  >•. 

Any  one  of  over  7>  Hou  tu)      «4.7a 


GUSTAV  STICKLEY. 
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For  wear  with  km 
[ull  •  length     dr; 
absolutely   flat    al    every 
point   o(  contact  —  ci 
light,     sanitary,     s 
comfortable,    h< 
ever  put  on  the  leg. 

Pioneer  S!spirvi>r:n  Co. 


No  metal  in  contact 
with    the    skin,    no 

pad  to  heal  the  leg,  no 
thick,  heavy,  clumsy  but- 
The  grip  fttanda 
away — your  pencil  will 
eauly   slip  beneath  it. 

.**TVBIJSIIED  IJ.77  PHII^\nF;iJ»HlA 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Co. 


2  for 
25  ftS. 

Dept.  F.Troy,  N.Y, 
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PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


Built  for  Billing 


That's  why  the  Elliott-Fisher  is  the  Standard  Billing  Machine.  Elliott- 
Fisher  was  the  original  and  is  today  the  only  real  Billing  Machine.  Everybody 
that  knows  about  biding  knows  there  isn't  anything  better  for  billing  than  the 
Elliot t-Fishcr  Billing  Machine. 

A  substitute  may  be  offered  as  "just  as  good  as"  the  Elliott-Fisher  for  billing, 
but  "just  as  good  as"  is  always  an  excuse  for  inferior  goods.  A  horse  that's  raiB«] 
in  draft  harness  may  be  put  in  the  race,  but  he  never  trots  first. 

If  yon  have  billing  to  do  use  the  Elliott-Fisher  Standard  Billing  Machine — it  is  built  fur  billing 
— runs  easy,  works  fast  and  lasts  long,  at  lom  cost. 

The  Elliott -Fisher  Standard  Writing- Adding  Machinp  writes,  adds,  manifolds  and  tabuUUs 
other  classes  of  woii  common  to  every  onice. 

"Make  Toil  Easy"  particulars  free  for  the  asking.     Suppose  you  write  today. 
ELUOTT-HSHER   «X  ■  PANY>        -         619  Cedar  Street,  HaiTMlw^,  Pk. 


ALLEN'S  Press  Cliifping  Bureau 

NEWSPAPER  CtlPPINGi  of  all  kinds— lousiness. 
Feisonal,  Political,  Ttade,  Fraternal  and  Religious 
— from  the  press  of  California,  Uregon.  Washing- 
Ion,  Montana,  Idaho.  Nevada,  Utah,  Ariiona,  New 
Mexico,  Uritish  Columbia,  Alaska,  IJawaii and  Manila. 
CDRRENTOSDEKSONI.y  NO  BACKCLIPPH 

SSriralSt..  Sbd  FrsnslBco,  Csl. 


IS        Clipping  .Newspapers  Is  Our  Buaincss        * 


«yy»ya^yyr»Ty»»»»<^;^r>»>aa^»»; 


J 


MULLINS  16  FT,  3  H.  P.   ST£EL  lAWtOH  fllO 


WRITE  FOR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 
r«f  w.  H.  MUUJMa  CO., 


I  Fi-mnklln  St., 


*■  ^'^/^"hv*. 


The  Laxative  for  Mah  and  Wohak. 


^nrtsa  at  ike  Jpnnas,  Aah  Pesz  tfamiufr. 


TUP     1 1  '^  ART  moS'a'WKS  CO. 
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"The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


You  Can  Earn  $18  to  $50  a  Week 

led  to  start.    Bend  a  nostal  asking  tar  iJetkilB  of  our  Standard  Library  ot  Health 
THE  KEV1£W  0KRKVIEW8  COMPANY,  18  Astor  Place,  Desk  l.^NawYoMK. 


NO  HONINe-NO  GRINDING 


$2.50 


(2^0 


NO  SCRAPING-NO  PULJ^NG-NO  SW<RTING  AFTER  SHAV- 
INC.  DAY  AE^i^fS^AV-M^Wflli  AFTER  MONTH-YEAR 
AFTEiyV'EAR-T^-CARBp'-ltTAGNETIC  is  ALWAYS  READY  TO 
DO  JTS  WpRK35*fttliat'con5iiitcrt  delicate:  stroke -characteristic  only  of 
the  CARBtT'mGNFTIC.     inU™""" "'"'"" 

SaioT  SEAL  SHAVING— Uie  cddIcM  and  sraoiHbat 

morafBtforTHIRTYDAVS;  theaif  KdoHBOtbcaroutcvery  tuiiu  ac  .uu.  irLiuu  11.  lu  lu^  uu.Ei    vw    >,>  u>i. 

and  YOUR  HONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKL£T  "HINTS  ON  SHAVING"— FREE. 

^g|g^^^^GRIFFOJ^UTLERT^WORK^g?g£^ 


rhE-hasnot  Ciirbo  Magn 
e  EVER  EXPERIENCED.    Uie  U 


Use  for  15  Days  the  Improved     "W^  Absolutely 
Never  Fail  Razor  Stropper  JTI^CCJ 


ling  to  ailvrtlMrt 
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CHARMS 

Of  Skin,  Hands  and  Hair 
Preserved  by 

CUTICURA 

For  preserving  and  purifying 
the  skin,  Scalp,  hair  and  hands; 
for  allaying  minor  irritations  of 
the  skin  and  scalp  and  impart- 
ing a  velvety  softness ;  for  sana- 
tive, antiseptic  cleansing  and, 
in  short,  for  every  use  in  pro- 
moting skin  health  and  bodily 
purity,  Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment  are  unsurpassed. 

_  BeM  ItiTDUgBout  1B«  world.  Dfjwu:  London.  2T. 
ObanitrluiuM  Sa.:  rarli,  10.  Ru«  da  in  ObauisH 
tf'Anun:  Aunialli.  R-Ta-maA  Co.  Brdon:  Iwlia. 
B.  K.  Pant  CnloDIU;  CliUw,  Banc  Ibini  Dnis  Co.; 
JRMB,  lUrnn.  LiS.  Tokw:  So.  XSi^  imnon. 
LtaTI^M  Town,  tu  '  u.  8.  A.  FoiMr  Drat  *  ClKm. 
Oorp,  SaM  Pnin..  m  Calunibia  Av&.  BoMan. 

iVll-pMi  CutlFnn  BDak.  roit-tm.  k  Galde  to 
Ibp  llg«  Care  Boa  TfMloieBl  of  Skin  (Od  BMLp. 


.lARDERSILO 


Modem  Dairy  Farm 


Rich,  Succulent  Food 

Healthy,  Satisfied  Cattle 

I-  andsome  Monthly  Profits 

1  'scd  and  cndorsid  l>y  U.  S.  Govemment  Ei- 
Iiuriment  Station,  by  many  Public  Institutions, 
and  by  innumerable  individual  dairymen  every- 
where.    Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Harder  Mft.  Co.,    Boi  R,    CgbUAiO,  N.  T. 


P-rlnllBir.cBnltal'puntahniB'orimgMi™.  polar  eiplon«li.B.tliB 
lilllpplDai.  Fans  Rico,  Iba  Nlcancus  CwuU,  TOiIng  mwMBH, 
auuvi'iilln.  wtrelBM  lelCKntpby,  r(c«Ui»aaii.  llquM  «lr.  Ilw 
n««ni  aiitiiiloB.  heralHii.  ihlti  MnUks,  OR  AMT  iWHEK  Mno. 
JECTT,  or  ■bout  toorntC,  trail  LOn  dallf  oewaiiwuin  und  1H 
weokiir  uil  monihlr  mMul»r  It  »,itddraa  Aid  AuUwc'* 
Clipping  BurwD,  P.  O.  Box  Mlt,  B«(«),  Kau. 
CT-Womaite  a  ipecUtr  of  book  rorle iri  bdi9  lHBr»rj-<?llppte<i. 


RyNNINC     VrATCR 

"'"IfOSt'eR  ^?  RAM 
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Easy 
Pens 


SPENCERIAN 
Steel  Pensare 
easy  writers  be- 
cause  of  their 
great   elasticity; 
ooth,    even 
points ;     accu- 
rate temper- 


Made  of  highest 
grade  steel  with 
best  workmanship. 
Every  pen  carefully 
examined.     Pens  to 
suit  all  hands  and  for 
all  purposes. 

SPENCERUi 

Steel  Pens 

Sample  card  of  12  different  kinds  sent 

for  6c.  postage.    Choose  the  style  that 

suits,  then  ask  for  it  by  name  and  number. 

SFENCEKIAN  PEN  COMPANY, 


Are  you 

that  your  drinking- 
water  is  germ-free  ? 

The  finest  filtration   plant  """«  P''ter 
in  the  world  cant  prevent  "utFi/iers 
bacteria  from  entering  your  home  through 
leaky  water  mains  —  and  even   the  dearest 
well-water  may  contain  germs. 


Saves  You  $65.oo 


200  o( 
the  well- 
known 


Tlu>  i*  ihe  lenlh  tucceMful  year  for  the  Ameriun  Type- 
writer, and  each  machine  ii  guiranteed  {or  two  yean. 
Doe*  all  the  work  ol  SIOOJX)  machiciet  at  highol  tpeei. 
Am  HTing  jou  $65.00. 

Has  Enciitial  Featarei  tt  (IM.OO  Madunef 

UoLvenAl  kejboArd^  st«e1  type  and  ban-  aDllmlted  Hpeedi 
ball-bearing  Uirougboiit :  prlnla  rrom  rlbboD  i  perfect  aUgn- 
meol;  clear  cm  Unpreaalob;  direct  acILng  type  barj  two-color 

part4i  on  hlfli-prlced  maehlnea— a  atiictLy  portable  typewrLleri 


welEhi  <>lbB..  is  ei 


Re*.  1_  E.  Cartef.  Parionan,  Malna,  mite* : 


.mBricon  Typewrller  1  pare! 


ABcrican  Typcwnlcc  €>.,  ZS5  Broadway,  N.  T. 


7and'Sald 

aome  miDJfet  to  yoiiP  ord^r  or  deuvar  it  to  uw  saiaiH 
agent  oarefullr  paeked  aa  70U  mn  dlreot,  or,  If  I  daotde 
10  keep  K,  I  am  to  par  tti  arier  a  dare  and  tS  par  montli 
udUI  Uie  lull  apenfal  prlee  of  (■  la  pal^mash&M  to 
renata  nmr  proMrty  uattl  pMi)  tar. 
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Promoted 

This  man  has  just  been  promoted.  He's 
happy,  but  he  *new  it  mas  coming,  because  he 
knew  his  s[>ecial  liiining  demanded  it. 

How  about  you?  Are  you  on  the  ptqnio- 
tion  list,  or  are  you  condemned  to  lag  along 
nith  Ihe  crowd  through  lack  of  training  f 
Get  out  of  the  rut.  Vou  can.  The  Inter- 
national Correapondence  Schtrali  have  a  spe- 
cial way  by  wliich  you — VOU — can  become 
an  expert  in  your  choseti  line  of  work. 

Hnve  you  enough  ambition  to  learn  all 
about  the  special  I.  C.  S.  nay  that  so  exactly 
meets  your  case?  Then,  mark  the  attached 
coupon.  No  matter  who  you  are,  what  you 
■      e  you  live  the  I.  C.  S.   can  train 


Finding  oat  costs  you  nothing,  and  does  not 
bind  jrou  Jn  any  way.  So,  mark  the  coupon. 
Three  hundred  promotions  VOLUNTARILY 
reported  to  the  I.  C.  S.  every  month. 

303  nere  reported  during  March. 

The  1.  C.  S.   imparts  the  training, 
training  WINS  you  i-ROMOTION. 

Mark  Ihe  coupon. 


The 


Internationa  I  GorrfiEpondBnDa  SDhooli, 

U>1  ttOU,    SOK&NTUN,  fA. 

BUS  BIDlUn.  wllUonC  rnttliK  obUgUtmi  on  my  ] 


75,000,000  WASHBURNES  PAT. 

'       -  *  itr\    tf  «•     PIPED 


"O.K."p 


PAPER 
FASTENERS 

SOLD     the     pal    YEAR 
you  of  ,1^, 


SUPERIORITY' 


"iheu  uluvuitaoi^," 

■.    COMPACT    STRONC     Na  Sliiwa.  MEVI 

o„, IraJcmo-k" O.  K  "•lomptJ on iBtnila.l'r^!.    I 

II  Ldoiin..  Sail  l«e  lot  lunpl.  hoIiiSII.  wMed.  1 

_..._j.irdbool.l«lr«.     LlhttaUiKomllalhclKdc.     | 

I  Th«  0.  K.  Mfg. Co.,  Syrteue.  H.Y..U.S.A.^ 


lUtilaH  U  imPilM,  Rntodlimikn*.  BuHftfM. 


CLELAR 

THE 

COMPLEXION 

SWF,ETEN 

THE 
BREATH 
WHrXEN 

THE 

TEETH 

E>t).Ui.J   30  ran. 
ikc  cu JoJr  IKVuiid 
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Dl  AlVIOrMO  s 


ON  CREDIT 


aiFTS  POR  TMC  JUME  Bl 

A  Dlmmam^  Brmaalt,  Lma^U  L»¥t 

0«rljrMtSBwW-tidto-ltet(g^?a^i.£L"ia.^.  33^.^ 

Hnle  TBT  <Wr  WlWOTfttDtaBi  "J™ 


ORMWATiOH 


ntain  kL    Wt  p>*  bD  c^HH  ftad  tftka  all  xM^  Omi  miium  aw  tt«  lg« 


THE  OLD  ROUBLE  nmnUL  DUMHID 

MD  WHICH  caEon ~        ' 

Dwv  F33, ••••••: 


CREDIT 
TERMS 

92. SO 
'PER  MOUTH 


Preserve      &nd      Beautify      Your      Shingles 

by  ilaming  ihera  with 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

TlvT  are  mwie  of  Ov«ote  {"  iIk  bat  wood 
Sebcd  [iwMiiti.  ud  give  kJi.  >dv<n>  ccliiniii 


Sndfor  Suin/d  Wood  Samplrs  and  Calahiue 

^AMUEL  CABOT.   Sole  Manufacturer 

129A11IIC  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MniUataUCcnaal  J'oinls 
C«6Qf  ■  SbeMhiaa  "Ouiif  i 


e  Genuine  WUtwot  Tbii  StetDatnra. 


The  Inventor's  Sienatnie  U 


t  Elands  lor  perfection  In 


.S^z;^^^^^'^^^^^  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Get  the  OriehiKti 


NOT  in  any  MILK  TRUST  OHglial and Genuhm 

HODI     I  /^  If  )Q  MALTED  MILK 
\^     M\     LhI    I     ^^      aV         ^9  The  Pood-Drink  for  all  ages. 

11.  Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Kicb  aitt  BBd  Bultea  inio  eztnct  in  powder.    A  quick  InncL  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

Otbers  are  JmitaHons^-Ask  for  HoHlck'a—Eocmwha^ 


Summer  Cottages 


Shipped  Anywhere 


Yon  ain  iu.\  _ 
■njirim  in  thia 
can  be  IndepcDdf 


Freight  Paid 


CORNEZ.I.    FORTABLi:     HOUSES 

handllDg.  Built  of  fint-clua  mateiialg  by  akiUnl  waikmeD,  ere^ 
iMoilsomely  painted  at  our  factory,  they  sre  complete  la  every 
You  can  quietly  and  easily  asiwmble  them  aimply  by  bolting  setii 
nquiied.  Th•^y  will  withstAod  t)ie  severnt  alurniB  and  cudure  j 
one's  reach.  Hundreds  in  use.  May  we  send  yriu  our  catalog? 
■WTCKOrr    HTMBEH     gfc    MFC     CO.. 

PItaa  mintlan  Me  /teelem  tf  Kmltmt 


413    Aa*iBB    St.,    lth«c«, 
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Ai  Ihe  lucceu  o[  Concrete  work 
meat  lued,  iti>  of  the  ulmoit  impoi 
PORTLAND  CEMENT— you 
DRAGON  hu  the  unqualified 
thloughoul  iho  counlry. 


The  Lawrence  Cemenl  Co. 


NEW  VOUK 


lependi  almoBl  wholly  upoD  the  quahty  of  the  Ce- 
mce  to  tee  thai  your  contracl  >peci(i«  DRAGON 
re  ihen  lurc  of  ihe  Gneit  pouible  reiult.  ^ 

Endoneineiit    of    engineeri    and    builiiing    eip«rl>  <>  J 

litdnu  Depl.A. 

Lawrence  Portlanil  CemeotCo. 
PHILADELPHIA 


INSTALL  IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 


Weighs    one-fourth  as   much.     Costs  75  per  cetJt, 
les9.  Just  what  you   need  to  protect  those  valuable 
papers  that  your  safe  will  not  hold. 
Frovides  ample  security.      Steel   and    fire-proof 
material  throughout.     Combination  lock. 
Offers  every    convenience.      Moved   around  as 
easily  as  a  wooden  file.    Shelves  adjustable  to  meet 
your  needs.     Sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  lor  Calaloftue  R-2  and  name  ot  our  local  agencr- 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 


3  Perin  Bldg. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Buying  a  Mattress  Isn't 
an    Everyday    Matter 

Neither  is  a  mattress  bought  for 
temporary  use.  For  that  very  reason 
you  should  select  one  which  combines 
high  quality  with  solid  comfort  and 
great  durahility.    In  other  words — an 

lOstermobrlSl 


CompreMing  the  Ostermoor  Sheets 
into  the  ticking  by  hand. 

Thit  II  one  of  tlie  impaitant  featurei  which  make 
the  Oitcrmoor  cupeiior  in  comfort  and  durability  to 
iu««"'*«<»ttiin"  or  a  "felt"  mattress.  The  imotitli, 
regular  compresaion  of  the  airy,  interlacing  Oitermoor 
•heets  prerenM  the  development  of  lumps  and  hollow 
plaeei.  An  Oitermoor  never  needi  remaking  It  is 
always  the  essence  of  comfort  and  sleep-induciog  ease. 

Make  no  AtUtake.      Get  the  Cenainm  OMermoor. 

Tlie  trade-mark  shown  here  is  stitehed  on  the  end  of 
very  genuine  Oslermoor. 


lUTTIESSES  COST 


J'-O'-Mlta.    10^00 


2'-6"-25  lb 

AO  6  ft.  3  in. 
L.IWCE..U.5C 


Sl^  S. 


^^m" 

.:^>^ 


cstful  tiighls  '  for   fifty 


Our  I44-Pi(e  Book  iridi 
Sampka— Sent  FREE 


Many  smokers  tell  me 

that  my  advertising  has  "edticated  them."  They 
have  always  known  when  they  liked  a  cigar,  but 
there  was  a  time  when  they  didn't  know  why. 
Necessarily  they  bought  blindly. 

They    learned    from    my    advertirfng   that    the 
best  cigar  tobacco  in  thy  world  is  grown  on  the 
island    of    Cuba    and    that    tobacco   grown    from 
Cubiin  seed  in  Porto  Rico.  Florida, 
or  anywhere   else  fails  utterly  to  re* 
tain  the  rich  flavor  peculiar  to  Cuban 
or  Havana  tobacco.      They  learned 
that    an    all- Havana    cigar    is    tua 
"heavy"  for  many  sraokers,  but  that 
a   Havana  filler  with   a  wrapper  of 
real   Sumatra  tobacco  makes  a  de- 
lightful smoke.      They  learned  that 
mechanically  rolled  cigars,  or  those 
rolled   by  indifferent   workmen,   are 
the  kind  that  "draw  bad"  and  bum 

I  have  said  all  this  at  different 
times  when  talking  of  my  Shivers' 
Panatela.  which  1  manufacture  in 
my  own  factory  located  in  the  busi- 
ness center  of  Philadelphia.  The 
filler  used  in  my  Panatelas  is  tobacco 
grown  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The 
wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra.  If 
there  was  a  simpler,  more  emphatic, 
way  of  making  these  statements  I 
would  use  it,  because  I  am  anxious 
to  impress  the  fact  that  my  cigar? 
are  Havana  filler,  Sumatra  wrapper, 
hand-made  by  expert  workmen, 

I  could  sell  these  cigars  through 
the  "regular  channels"  and  they 
would  cost  you  ten  cents  each.  In- 
stead I  Bell  to  the  smoker.  Every 
cent  of  middleman's  profit  and  ex- 
penses is  eliminated.  By  this  plan 
1  can  offer  my  Panatela  for  (5.00 
per  hundred. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Paaa- 
tela  cigars  on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  remaining 
forty  8t  my  expense  if  he  Is  nut 
pleased  with  them;  If  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  <2.50, 
wlthla  ten  days. 

1  make  this  offer  so  that  you  may 
risk   absolutely   nothing   to   try   my 
cigars.      1  couldn't  offer  to   ' 
without  being  impitdmt.       1  am  not 
trying   to   force   my   cigars   on  anyone,  but   I   do 
want  every  man  who  smokes  to  give  them  a  trial. 

In  ordering,  please  inclose  business  card  or  send 
personal    references.  State    which    you    prefer, 

light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.   SHIVERS. 
913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DUPONT 

BRUSHES 


ARTISTIC    HOMES 

A  lOOO-pfige  book  of  aver  1500  plani,  IwiiiiiaiiielT 
bomid.  PnM  SUOO.  Former  Price  SZ. 00.  Eiprni 
prepaid   for   ZSc.      ParcUicTi   of   tbri   dtw    edilion 

d  nD  other,  ii  it  caoUim   bf   fsi   Ibe  lirfCll 

of  koDU  dciigni  crer  pobliiked. 
TEE  BOOK  CONTAINS 

iBd  fvo-ilon  CoIItiaotlJOOIollEM:  Ml  R»JiKM(t 


'lIZMlo 


CiJItomla  Baaiilon.    Ikl 


retldinco.  iUo'k  ol  ilCbJiSx.  ZSc'eMf^twBtok.Sllc. 

HERBERT  C.  CHIVERS 

nil.  Mo.  CONSULTINC         Sin  FniiGlKO 

^ARCHITECTI^IH 


nCTROPOKTAN 
SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 


HIGHEST 

QUALIT!^ 
SMOOTHNESS 

AND 

FLflUOR 


TEN  CENTS  &  FIVE  CENTS 


ELECTRIC  i 


O  ELECTRIC  WORKS.  Cl«vel&nd.Ohiti.' 


BRAINY    DIET 


a.  H,   BillNKl.EU,  «v»dl^]jert.  DeiK  rr..  IS'uhlusUHj.  if'u 

Did  Yoa  Ever  Use  PRESS  CUPPINGS  1 

Da  rau  waoIQTernlUu  priDted  Id  the  nawsnapen,  naKasliua 
anrt  traila  pran  ot  XbB  OfilwHtaW  Kai  CnudR  OB  any  p»i»W>-  ■ 

bi  clip,  encloaa  n  and  wa  will  aand  roQ  onr  aerviee  fertaf 
moniii,  mailing  Tou  dallT  or  weekir  &U  oltnilnci  fouad  oa  Anir 
cnplc.    We  read  and  clip  about  KOK  puBflcaUOD*  aaeb  BHuUi: 

Unllid  Stiitt  Preti Cllpplni  Biriu,  U3  Li Sail* St..Cklci(i. U.S.IL 

Let  us  turn  your  spare  time  into  motMy. 
We  have  two  propoiilionf  that  will  ( 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWl  COMPWflf.-; 
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n  tt/titlag  to  atmrtltm 


PERSONAL  BUSINESS  OFFERS 

INCLUDING 

REAL  ESTATE 


The  iollowing  pag 

worthy  oi  personal 
of  interested  readers. 
Thus  the  reader  w 
home  in  the  West  or  South  or  some  other  section, 
daaaes  of  articles  listed,  may  find  these  pages  a 
regarding  suitable  opportunities.  Pictures  and  c 
cases  dC  offerines  of  real  estate,  in  connection  w. 
course,  not  only  appropriate,  but  often  neccBSary. 
We  reserve  the   right  to 


idicating    that    they    . 


o  wishes  to  purchase  a 
o  obtain  employment  or  to  buy  any  of  the  difiereni 
lime-aaving  guide  to  the  exercise  of  his  judgment 
lier  "display"  will  not  be  permitted  except  in  the 
h  which  views  of  the  property,  maps,  etc.,  are^  of 

efuse  tmy  advertisement. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WEST 

TEXAS 

OflANGB   I^NU   t3    PEE   ACRK    MIJNTIILV    l.i    SoulliPrn 
Calitotala'a  ■umili'iit  cUiuale.     Voui  Brxl  aui-ortuulii  lo  bu7 

TF.N    AtHE.S    clioLClr    od    Ibe    Cult   CoaBl    0(   Teiat.      Bur 

aE>.'s?cra.v«"i?r',r.''r'fi.»-;;.V"c.T 

ci.  c.  &  S.  *•.  B)-..  HoTimou.  -XcMi.. 

TKXAS  MAP  FREK  Mnp  tbovlnu  evrry  aeeHoB  o(  Imid 
In  re.iia  ciuhi  rain  Imlt  ami  you  free  f^r  ^c.  piwiat-e.  AU- 
dn-as  C,  A.  Elni«.  b  Uo..  Ue»k   F..   IMiialoD.  Teias. 

EXCRt^lONAL    OPPORTl-SITY    in    Ibe    ih-w    IrrlKaiwl 

ssj;x.";n.""N^'<,Vb,,^i,;''^isi"Pl.A"Tir'vi;i"'.^'™'.^il;j 

MISCELLANEOUS 

fiOVEKSMB\T    t-ARMS    FREK^-Offlclnl    llS-paBe    hook. 

[SLE  OF  PINES 

\'i^z,:t}'c;H.'."irir.  i!i^:--^,^&-  -='■  -""""'■ 

■•WATCn    rS    enow    is    Ihe    n->lchivord   „C   Mp5lnl»f, 
lalc    at    Pfni;«.      Bfaulltal.     b.'allhful     talaud,     «l     Infli-n 
■ootb    or    Uavaoa.      Lannit    Amcilran    cdIout    In    Cuba. 

tor    tnwii.      Ferine    agll    tor   sruwUie   oranRea.    mnivfruli. 

sr"i."s:iiT.;irr.-  s,i,v,iAi."S.»i5i'*  ."ft 

Tean.     Write  lo-day  fur  Few  BfUli  ■bawlnrc  ovpr  ICO  iplc- 
lanfl  of  American  IKp  at  UeKlnlty.     I'ubllcllr  Di-pl..  l^lc 

nw^=■i5'a,^a^I,.^5^;rJ%^%r^r,,.!'„Tfr.3.l';:^i,,'':l^„^^ 
iSir!!S!:i..''ij^««M.i?"Ar5,-/r  ""'  ''-"•' 

CAHn  FOR  TOfB  FARM.  nrsIXERS  OR  HE\I. 
KMTATK.  1  brlliK  I'lveni  aBll"-elU-r,  i-iVeiligr,  X„  iu„i- 
ler  wbere  lomlwl.    It  juu  warn   lo  bur.    »Pll   ot   cjchaniie 

SOUTHERN 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

walk   centre  edoeallonal    Vlnrlnla  cliy.     Jtaiero,   ntw.   C.>- 
loDlsl  2D-roaiq  tnan>il(Hi.  i  bntli*.  xram  heal.  k".  irlHIrIc 

sss,.S".x,,«.f*  =r  D"s;„S"S,;'!;i' 

VvTBa.  etc,  liprm  r.'nn"ai.  llefereni-i.:  Aut  bonk  In  Arl™- 
na.      SturWan]    Iiji-.jrponiilus    Oiiapniiy.     hot  So.    Phoinli, 

s;"!:-p£s..'",-;k.-.~'»""'-  ■- ""-  ™'-  '^■» 

Otber  Mttalni.  cataloKue.    Houlf,  WMhlnmoo.  D.  0. 

FORTCNES    are    Ih'Ioe    made    tu    the    raninui    Santard 
Oeletr  Dilta.     A  regiiem  will  hrtni:  you   TalpnWo  Intonoa- 

ttan  111"  cQBipiinira. '  Kiperr  nj.w  apT  lo'aurnnre  naeatlon. 
10  rear.-  ,.:n«'ricnec^  Circular,  fr"-.  Wm.  R.  RhoJe..  Life 
loa.  Lawr'T.  1*2S  WUIUaiioo  nidE..  Cleieland.  Ohio. 

BRmSH  COLUMBIA 

BRITISH     COLUilBIA     TlDKWATEn     TIMBEBI.ASDS 

■K  maklntr  loitDiiea   tor  enrly    purcIiBHFn.      Wrlle  Juilson 

«  ttt  HwriMi  ^  MXmm  « 
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HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 


(aeloriM  bnoj.      Ka 

tijt  pn»r  anil   Hworn„iitut«iieDlB.      I'eose  UtK.   U>.,'  mi 


ii^''B]3,.-'SuSn"«:"Nr'"Y™"""-  '™ 

"■    ' 

ONR   IIUN-UBliD   NKW   Dir.   SRLLKBS. 

-IrelMi  Ciwken. 

UANAOER    winifd    Id    every    cjlv    mJ 

:;~"J.''.:S 

AGENTS. 

M.U-     F 

nn 

„ 

Udk..'   nnyell. 

eml,ro1.[. 

Z:^'.  fi".'.V 

AGFNTS 

-k 

^.n 

f  moDL-y 

-HEmpto 

Mil 

3^-DlfaT"'"A,?.?^ 

Igu 

m'"'* 

..  N.  Y.  Cllr,   N 

T-'' 

isd   Vicnnm  clcmBCt  dan  Uw  woct 

There  li  ■  Ma  nu^lSt  —Iw 
'  iliAGTlDilve  dTcnlAr  dh]  Mtbl 
t  Co..  SS3  4tb  Ave.,   M«v  Totk. 


pr.  shsmpuo  aniJ  m«smk».     Tnmsft 

ALtrvd  Heno,  u'lm..  writes:  "  Simpleg  (iTlTed 
IriK,  will  taii.lW  icortli  Ihli  ■([enwon."  Ho 
wp  piolect  Itrrltory.  SalM-CDmpellliiK  Hinpla 
Write  lo-ilBT  for  seltlDi  vliD.  Tbe  PmiCH  Oc 
Monroe  St..  Cbl«eo.  111. 


DODD.  MEAD  A  CO.   desire  •   repmentiUTe   wbo  irlU 

mi'D.  Uwypn,  doctort  iDd  otber  edautHl  men  are  fartM 
to  coDnnunlQite  irllb  uii  ImmedUtely.  Tbe  reward  la  aeD- 
i.rpuH  IDd  (be  irark  pleaanl.     Addren  Dodd.  Head  A  Co., 


D  prme  It.  Onr  iio«l 
?[«  are  tba  elerercal 
](e  tOHlar  and  be  een- 


niten    for    hLgb  grade    specialty.      A    pati 
ifuaraDteed.      Sells    to    hotels,    barbers. 
Iiomefl.  etc.     Biff  prodts.  permaBent  br~'~~ 
Co..  2316  Wibaab  Are,.  Cblcaio. 


tlO  capltaL     Mo  eun 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


lYEF^  nra  pnlil  w 


MEN  WANTED— To 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING, 
MACHINERY 

BIFE  AUTOMATIC  HVDHACLIC  BAM.  pumns  water  by 
w'lcr  ,K"pt;"ptc.  7.unr1i"Sl«  ""cauToK  i'i-b.  '  Rlfe'^'a." 
Co..    2181    TrlDlly   Bullillnc.    NriT    York    Ctty, 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


SM^anTcafafog."   "lerhcrT  ft^Hae^D.  Bole*DBl'ed''81™e 
AjeaH,  311B  ifaillMDii  Aveiine.  Sew  Yor>.     


LAWYERS,  PATENTS,  CHEMISTS 


>  itU  WbM  to  iDint  mat 


fan 


PATENT  WHAT  Ton  INVENT. 
lut  rear.     Oar  free  booka  ItU  '~  - 

3btafn  a   Patent.     Write  tot  t 

iplalon  M  to  pa len Cabin ty.  We  adTCrtlat  imi  Wft  » 
•ale  rree.  Woodward  *  OumdlM,  Easatd.  AtSi..  ISH 
"  F  "  St.,  Waab..  D.  C, 


F.ATENT  YOUR  IDEAS— USOO  01 
00*  ■■  How  to  Ohlsln  a  Paleot  " 
•nt  rtee.  Send  rouih  aketeH  "'  < 
blllly.     Patent  Obtilaed  or 

°h1iaJtU'  A    Cbsndlee.    Patet 
lEtOD.   D.    C. 


*■  aJnctla 


fTered  (Or  one  laTtottOD 


cured  by  lu  adTertlaed  fm : 
VLcior  J.  EMBsiOo.,  — 


ibMO.  MBt  fm. 

>Dr|is.«oe  tor 


ree  searcb  and  report  on  patenublUtT^  v 
ilora'  (ulde  book.     B.  P.  BmjM  A  0>.. 


THAT  PROTECT.     Oat  tbtat  boAi 


TECT.     Oat  tbtat  boafei  ■■  !■• 
Vi..h'n«tS"  D."c."1taUb:   tM. 


INVALID  FURNITURE 


e  make  7i>  Mjlca,  t 


.. !,  Bed  Traya.  baVkfink 

Catoloji    ■■  B  '■    lUqatrr—    -" "■--    ' 

eo.  V.  Siritenl  Co..  202  J^ 


_  J 


mu*  MfMroR  at  ffntav  o/  «.«/«.«  nmn  mrmut  tt  aiMrtlttn 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TYPEWRITERS 


INTEMP&RANCE-WlTiv.  muthi'n.  frli'adi  iDclli'd  t 
hu"p''eu1?  'Aii'mluti''  »B['r;''emFof«^rh  """E'' ] '["'"""Ed 
natd  n'oodi.  03*  aixtt  Ave.!  S9S  A,  Sew  Eofi(.'^N.''¥. 


ALCOnOLISM— Somp  caa.  ind  nime  cmoot  bf  e 

H»£[t   hjiB   Cni'ilrallftl"'™''  ^fii    ™  Ml"  Y™"bm 
Thf   iBlvnnlllDU   wlU   CliaT   VIJU    MOTBING.    nor 

cUIr, "  New   Jmpy.    r.   b".   A.'    Sole   Aeb"  Iot°-nl 


FOR  THE  TEETH 


STAMPS,  COINS,  POST  CARDS 


I   RARE    DATE   (1 


MOVING  PICTURES 


SERVICES  AND  INSTRUCTION 


OF  UECBANO-THIfltAPT.  the  vooder- 
i1]/'tup!*rLDr  sod  marc  slmplE  tbin  0«>' 
rree.  Am^rlcn  CdIIem  of  MechBuo-Thet. 
I1-12S  BuDdolDb  SI.,  Cbl»iD. 


FOR  THE  DEAF 


THE    ACOUSTICON     MAKES    TUB    DEAF 
BTANTLV.      No    Imippel,    uniWhtljr   or   rumbrr 


TVfEIVIt ITERS,  ewet!  milw.  eicb  entlrclr  rebuilt  1111: 
rofln filled.  Bunrsnleed  ullsricton  or  mar  be  reinrned. 
INuKiraied  llii  frw.  Aiwiifi  dincouats.  Tjuewrlier  Cle»r 
kit  HoMf  Oo.,  337  Brondwiir.  New  Vork  CKr. 


BKAL    REMISQTOK    JIB.TB-One 


<    II^IIini.T    BDd    munnla-d    iwtlirieKnT. 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 
MUSIC 


iiE\UIN'E  BARGAINS  IN  llllb-grade  uprllbl  nluoL 
SUjjbtly  uMd  in-iriiiuentii.  T  StelnWM*  ftom  iSBO  op;  s 
Ijon  ^  lleilTi  from  8^30  on;  T  Wi»hburus  from  1200  up; 
4  hiiaiies  froid  t:!;io  up;  B  Cblckerluii  tiDm  12BD  ap:  aiiia 
eooil  awmiil-Uud  tluTlcbli.  tl2s  op:  alio  a  rerj  Hue  Babr 
limiid   i'luooa   ■[    about   half.      Wrlle   for  (ulj    parildalin. 


saLlBfatllon."  pajini  raflroad  frelrtta  bmb '  iraii  If  nlano 
^■["^"fr  '"'"'  "^""  '°^  "'*'"  ""^^'""^  lotormalRo 
Piano  Co'.  lSE°Bo(la!™  'Ulrect.  Bwio'dI"  Uih.  '*"  *  ^°°* 
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MOTOR  BOATS 

We    win    ablp    j^ou    a 
"RANaeR"  BICYCLE    < 
on  apprcml,    fralcht 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  .„„„, 

pr«p»id,  toanrplacelnlhe  CnIte4SUiesirTJ*oii(acfli(<fc»oM(  inaifMiK*.  and  allow  ten  di. 

leABOD  nhnlever  j'ou  do  not  wish  to  k«p  it,  sbip  It  bade  to  lu  bI  out  cipcue  [01  Ircigbt  and 
yon  will  HofitoutoHectnl. 

InNf  EIRTIIRV  PRIAK  WchII  the  hiKhciitKTBde  bicycles  dliect  fn>m  tadOTT  to  rider  at 
mil  rail  l  UBT  rWlbtS  low„rprloeathHT,aoy"'l>«Vm«.  Weaave  you  J»lo  (.jmlMle- 
men*  profit  OQ  every  bicycle,  Higliesl  grade  models  wilh  PuDclure- Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc.  at  pHees  00  (lizlier  tbaa  cheap  laall  order  blcjclei;  also  reliable  medluin 
ffrade  models  at  nnhflKni  of  low  prloea. 

MDER  «BEIITS  WAITED  iS ^  ' 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  T-34,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


niat  Mtatlan  ttit  AwJaw  vf  Staltmt  MtM  mrKlaa  t»  a4p*rUttn 
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MEDICAL  OPINIONS  OF 

,     BOFFALO 

LmilASKiNGSlffEK 

A.  F.  A.  Kins,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ohatetnca  and DUeaae*  of  WoMmmtdOOdrmi^^m 

Medical  Department  of  Columbia  Univeraih/.  WaakingUmy  D,  C.^aTtd  tn  ths  IMvenityt^Ywrwumtt 
Ex-Preaident  Waakmgton  Obaletrical and  Gyneeoloffieal  Society; Felloto  ofth» BHtUh  ttMnrnJOtoQiMJ 
and  of  tho  American   Gynecohgicai  Societies,  etc.,    etc,  in  the  ^{^tli  editkra  of  bto  *'Tnn1 

jiSS^S  Hmua  liTHiA  Water  gjdJr^" "  ""^ »« ti»  Ka.,  _d 

T.  Griawold  Comttockr  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  St.  Louts,  Mo.,  aajaj     "I  have  mada  vn  of  It  fai 

gynecological  practice,  in  womea  Boflering  from  acute  Unemic  conditicm^  with  resolt^  to  nf  tta 
teaet,  very  favorable. 


Dr.  lot.  Holt,  of  New  Orleans,  Sit-Fr^ideta  o^  the  State  Board  of  BtaUH  « 

"I  have  nifniuf  A  f  MnaiK  UlVantn  ill  i^ectiooB  of  the  kidiwrs  andi^^ 
preGcribedUUrfALV  UIHIA  ICfU  BK  particularlr  in  Gooty  Bubjecta  in  AUnmbnir 
in  irritable  condition  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra  in  females.    The  rraolta  sstisfy  me  of  its  txt^mw 
dinary  value  in  a  large  class  of  cases  osoally  most  difficult  to  treat." 
Volominous  medical  testimony  on  request    For  sale  by  the  freneral  dmg  and  mlnenl  water  Indh 


t  Aprtn^a    OprBH    #nnt 


MauilJmtASHHMeslimCg^^g^^^^ 


srauHajBwm 


Maoine  Saaitarium 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 

Drug  Addictions 

The  Opium  and  Morphine  treatment 
which  does  not  contain  one  particle 
of  Morphine  or  any  other  habit -form- 
ing drug.  The  one  treatment  so 
guaranteed.  No  pain  whatever.  No 
hypodermic  injection.  Thousands 
cured.  Send  for  full  particulars  in 
strict  confidence,  also  large  list  of 
cured  patients  who  have  consented 
to  the  use  of  their  names. 
.MM     MAIL  THIS  COUPON    —  ^-i 


HOME 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  mott  profitable  and  congenial 
work  for  full  or  spare  time  ii  taking 
subicriptions  for  a  high  clui  maga- 
zine in  your  home  town.  Chance 
lo  build  up  a  permanent  husineu. 
Our  book  and  clubbing  offcri  are 
LEADERS.  Liberal  commiHioni 
and  Caih  Bonus.  It  will  pay  yoo  to 
investigate  our  proposition. 
Write  NOW  to  the 

Review  of  Reviews 
Company 

1 3  AstoT  Place  Duk  I  NEW  YORlT 


FItaii  million  Ut  SiPltw  of  fli 
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Ketchup 

Delicious— Appetizing— Satisfying 

The  kind  that  keeps  after  it  is  opened 

ladc    only    from    selected    tomatoes,   picked   at 
thtir  pnmc  and  cooked  ever  so  lightly  to  hold 
thi  nitural  flavor,  combined  with  purest  spices 
— Ill  kitchens  of  spotless  cleanliness. 

Contain*  only  lho*e  Ingredient*  Recognized  nnd 
Indoried  by  the  United  St&tei  Government 

only  kclchup,  but  soups,  can 
vegetables   and  meat,  jams 


JOHN  DAVEY  is  the  "iatiirr  of  Irce  aurEery."    His  Hghl  to  the  title 
has  licen  fully  and  widely  recognized.    Great  educational  institu- 
tions have  given  it  the  weight  of  their  indorsement,  and  leading 
raagaiinea  have  confirmed  it  o//ct- searching  investigations. 
e  surgery  with  which  the  name  of  John  Davey  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected, however,  is  a  scimet,  to  be  practiced  only  by  trained  men.     There  is  a 
type  of  tree  treatment  to  be  encountered  here  and  there  which  has  no  right  to  be 
called  tree  surgery — it  would  better  be  described  as  tree  buUhery. 
The  Davey  tree  eiperts  ^jrc/aiipe/j' practice  the  icience  of  tree  surgery  as  discovered  and 
reduced  to  concrete  form  in  the  life  work  amon^  the  trees  of  John  Davey.   They  are  given 
a  thorough  and  rigid  training  in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery,  at  Kent,  Ohio — tlie 
hoolof  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Many  crimes  against  the  trees  are  committed  in  the  name  of  tree  surgery.   Even  as  the  devil  stole 


y  of  heaven  to  advance  his  selfish  ends,  tree  butchers  a ,.,_. 

Once  in  a  while  the  lure  of  gold  tempts  a  Davey  man  from  hia  oUegiance  tc 
falls  to  the  depths  of  connection  with  the  maJ-practitioners  of  tree  surgery. 

The  scientific  basis  of  tree  surgery  aa  John  Davey  teaches  it  stands  as  an  undisputed  fact.  The 
character  of  the  instruction  in  its  theory  and  practice  given  in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 
has  been  investigated  and  approved  by  high  authorities.  The  permanent  efficiency  of  the  worlt  of 
the  Davey  tree  experts  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  in  the  most  radical  tests. 

Ample  and  conclusive  proof  o(  these  assertions  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  The  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company.    For  your  own  protection  and  for  the  trees'  own  sates,  demand  equally 
complete  credentials  from  others.     Ask  them  in  what  school  o1  tree  surgery  their  workmen 
werejrained.  and  to  produce  evidence  that  their  work  has  stood  the  tesl  of  years. 

Above  all,  beware  of  the  man  who  claims  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  Davey  Institute  of 
Tree  Surgery,  but  not  now  connected  with  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company.    Gel  his 
-  slo'ry  of  why  he  left  us,  and  let  us  cive  you  our  story  of  why  he  did.    Learn  of  the 
-  obligations  our  men  assume  when  they  enter  our  school  and  our  employ^and  then 


dec^e  whether 


will  be  safe  in 


who  has  broken  his  cantractvVAx 
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REECO  WATER  SYSTEM 


We  do  the  work,  you  turn  the 
faucet.  Our  Kystf;m  relievt-s  a  cus- 
tomer of  evfrry  ffetail.  We  install  any 
kinri  of  watcr-fiujifily  complete  and 
ready  for  use.  Si>  mailer  where  you 
live,  if  it  Ik;  nciir  ;i  well,  ii  spring,  or 
runninf;  brrxjk,  :ind  you  feel  that  you 
could  enjoy  some  of  those  comforts 
and  convenienri-s  which  a  balh  and 
running;  water  Rive  in  a  home,  but  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  exi>ensc  involved,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  exactly  the  cost, 
and  in  case  you  purchase,  wc  will  take  complete  charge  of  the  work,  reeving  you 
of  every  detail  of  installation,  thus  giving  you  a  water-supply  all  ready  fat  the 
turning  of  the  laueet.  Our  business  life  covers  an  experience  o(  seventy  years. 
During  this  period  wc  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  best  of  such  inventions  and 
improvements  as  have  from  time  lo  time  become  available,  until  our  system  of 
water-supply  is  the  very  best  obtainable,  being  indorsed  and  in  use  by  various 
departments  of  the  U.  S,  (iovernment  and,  to  the  number  of  over  40,000,  u  working 
in  all  countries  thnjughout  the  world  to-day.  Our  purapa  are  operated  by  elec- 
tricity or  hot  air,  as  may  best  suit  the  location  or  convenience  of  the  porcfaaser. 

Ridkr-Ekicsson  Engine  Co. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  b«^  J 
■kilfuU)'  ■nd  BucceiBtnlly  admlalaMral  hf  ^ 
medical    specialiBta   foi   the   pan   30   j'n>ii    /. 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  KEELEY  INSTITUTES! 


WINCHESTKK'S  HYPOPHOSPMITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA  (Ok.  Churchill's  F<,,maU) 
and  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL  ARE  THE  BEST  REMEDIES  FOR 

rr.:: NERVE  force 


m.  Cuilhuidi^  MOTirhlb  Bl 


Prtu,  ONE  DOU.AR  V 

kr  Pbit-ciui  r 

PERSONAL  OPINIONS: 


pE!HSiKif"''"No  Humbug.  C.  O.  D..  or  Treatment  Scheme 

IPINIONS:       "ilihVlip '  hlli'lii'Wh?,    sJl'nt   taunj  S^  VVfnat  lo  ""  l>r^STVI'"T  tW  KSI  L'KV.    H.O..°ta^i%Na 


ekomo  Bldg.,  N.  V. 


Em.  SOv 
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Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


■  Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Sutioa  15,  Ci 


FOR    REAL    COMFORT 

WEAR  THC  NEEDRAW 

Bostor 

Mofl  comfoilabl, 
with  eilher  knee  or 
fullJength  drawers. 
You  cannot  feel  il, 
liuiit  on  hav-         .^^^^^S^ 

cAkedUuk 


The  Original 

Rogers 
Silver  Plate 

—first  produced  in  the  year 
IS*!? — and  the  acknowledged 
slaiidard.  bolh  in  quality  and 
beauty,  since  that  period,  hears 
the  trade  mark 

1847 

ROGERS  BROS, 
xs 

TRIPLE 

This  guarantees  the  heaviest 

triple  plated  ware  made — 

"  super  Plate 

that  Wears. ' ' 

Knives,  forks,  spoons,  and 

fancy    serving    pieces    in 

many   attractive    patterns 

may  be  had  in  this  lamous 

"IB47  ROGERS  BROS." 

brand. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers. 
Send  lor  catalogue  "1,40" 
showing  designs. 
MERIDEN  BDITANHU  CO. 


11  wrltfag  'to  atatrtlttn 
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'"OU  can  drink  as  many  cups  uf 
coffee  as  you  want— IF  it  is 
Baker-ized  Coffee. 

I!akcr-mng  takes  tht  chaff  and  the  dust  out 
■of  cnffec.  Vou  will  find  bcpth  in  any  coffee  ground 
in  the  old  way. 

The  chaff — fine  white  flakes — contains  tannin. 
Brewed  alone  it  is  bitter,  harsh  and  weedy.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  coffee  flavor  or  for  the  human  system. 

You  can  see  coffee  dust  in  the  cup  before  you 
add  the  cream.  It  makes  the  coffee  muddy,  its 
flavor  woody  and  it  is  indigestible.  It  enters  the 
Etomach  with  the  coffee  and  causes  trouble. 

Now  mark  you^the  only  coffee  which  is  freed 
from  dust  and  chaff,  with  their  injurious  effects,  is 

T^eitte^^^?  Coffee 

Only  the  ehoieeft  crops  arc  u-=ed  for  Baker-i/cd 
coffee.  The  coffee  beans  are  hand-picked  to  remove 
the  dead  and  tasteless  ones.  They  are  roasted  to  a 
rich  brown,  every  bean  alike. 

They  arc  split  open  and  the  chaff  is  blown  our. 
Then  ihey  are  sled  cut  with  sharp  knives — inio 
pieces  of  uniform  size — ^wlth  no  dust. 

Baker- Ized  coffee  is  put  up  in  Scaled  Tins  and 
reaches  you  with  full  flavor  and  aroma. 

It  is  a  delicious,  smooth  and  fragrant  coffee. 
Mcltow,  fine  and  satisfying  with  a  delightful  after- 
taste and  no  unpleasant  after  effects. 

It  is  the  coffee  that  touches  the  spot,  invigorates 
the  spirits,  braces  the  nerves. 

Trial  Can  FREE- 


Exact  Tints 
From  Pare 
White  Lead 
Paint 


fl  gfk  ONLY  ty  mixiaz  painl  to 
X^L       order  can  all  era^tioas 

JBn     of  tint  be  obt^ned. 
^SM'  ^Ooe  advantase  of' 
tIf        tisin^   pure    white  lead 

9^  and  UnscAl  oH,  and 
tintins:  tlie  paint  at  the  time  of 
making,  Ues  in  the  fact  that  tfic 
most  mioute  variations  ci  color 
may  be  secured.  Another  ad- 
vantaire  b  the  permanency  ft 
these  tints.  They  will  not  faidc 
or  wash  out 

Q  Furthermore,  any  kind  of  f  inidl 
may  be  secured  with  pure  white 
lead  paint  by  changine  tfie  liquid 
constituents  (o^  turpentine  or 
varoish),  erivinp  dull,  gUnsf  or. 
enamel  surfaces. 

Q  For  all  painting:,  intenor  or  ex.* 
terior,  specify  pure  white  lead 
("Dutch  Boy  Painter"  trade 
mark).  The  "Dutch  Boy  Paint- 
er'' is  tiie  £uaranty  of  white 
lead  purity  and  reliability.' 
^  Send  for  our  "Dutch  Boy  Paint 
Adviser  No.  F,  "  and  learn  why 
pure  white  lead  paint,  mixed 
fresh  with  pure  linseed  oA  at  the 
time  of  paintine,  is  the  most  satic- 
f  actory  and  most  economical  paint 
to  use.  Booklets  on  home  decora^ 
tion  and  landscape  eatdenine 
included.    All  free. 

Oor  Poro  Wbtta  Leiil  ("Dnlch  Bay 
Painter"  tnd*  iii«rt)  U  now  packed 
Id  iteal  kefa,  dark  caD-raatal  finish, 
instiad  st  tn  nak  kegt  »■  bcretofan. 

National  Lead  Company. 

Alt  ofiam  lock  ^ll^fiJImaliiftM 
N«rY~k        Be««>        BJUo       Owi 

OdI.  T.  Ln«  ft  B«.  Co..  PM«l.«4i() 
(N>ri— I  L— )  and  Oi  C~«w.  l\Xi»Jil    ' 
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VERETT  Tone  is  the  Heart  of  Harmony 


To  own  an  lEtJCrett  is  accepted  among  the  World  s 
greatest    Artists   as    proof   of    best    tone  judgment 


'jk^- 


gvffierf 


Ir'tAlMW 

i. 

Uurrptt   Prices    Appeal    to    ihose   who    demand   the   best 

Upr. 
dr.ilr.   d 
purcKaac 

nhts   S^OO  lo  St.7'T.     Grands.  S?2t  !.->  SlaOO,     Special  A.t  C(is«  lo  Ofd=.,     Write  uj  i 
es   n..t   s^ll   tli^  E.iEtttl.      W,;     will     make     il    c^,y   In,  you   .0  m.pecl  the   p.ano 
wViltli  c^n  bf  .irri,ng.:d  on  pleaflmt;   lerni!,     Calalog  un  appllcafion. 

The  John  Church  Company 
cincinnati                chicago               new  york 

rfore      J 

OWI.Efl!^    OP    'HE    EVERETT    P[AHO    CO     BC.5T0W.    MASS 

■^i 

PItttMt  MmUoH  tm  Sanltai  of  Rialema  aUta  wrlUns  ta  alnrtlim 
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Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Terminal 


THK  IVnn^ylvania  Railroad 
Terminal  in  New  York  City 
is  the  central  feature  of  an 
improvement  whose  total  cost  will 
reach  $100,000,000.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent structure  built  for  efficiency, 
almost  regardless  of  cost. 

It  is  covered  with  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof,  with  vitrifi_ed  tile  surface. 
Would  such  a  roof  have  been  used 
on  this  magnificent,  modern,  fireproof 
structure  if  anything  better  could  be 
obtained  at  any  price?      Surely  not. 
The  fact  is,  a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  is  the  most  economical  roof  cov- 
ering yet  devised.  And  it  has  a  record 
of  50  years  of  satisfaction  behind  it. 
In  addition  to  the  great  roof,  the 
BARKKTT  MANl'FAC 


foundations  are  waterproofed  with 
Coal  Tar  Pitch  and  Felt — the  same 
materials  as  are  used  in  Barrett  Spec- 
ification Roofs. 


Before  construction  was  com- 
menced, a  careful  study  was  made  by 
the  chemists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal  Co.  of  many  waterproofing 
compounds,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  decided  to  use  Coal  Tar  Pitch 
instead  of  Asphalt. 

About  4,000,000  pounds  of  Bar- 
rett's pitch  were  used  for  under- 
ground work  and  roofing. 

The    Barrett   Specification   should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  architect, 
engineer    and    owner    of    buildings. 
Copy  of  it  free  on  request. 
ITl'RINti   COMPANY 


Loodaa,  Eag- 
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Presert/es  Roads 
Frei/ents  Dust- 


Macadam   roads 

lobile  traffic.  Every  road  builder 
and  engineer  knows  this.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  this  traffic  is  far  too  great  for  the 
resisting  capacity  of  the  tnp  surface.  It 
18  rapidly  pulverized,  dust  is  created,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  single  season  the  road  is 
often  a  melancholy  ruin. 

To  give  macadam  the  additional  binder 
which  It  so  plainly  needs  to  enable  it  to 
resist  modern  traffic,  we  offer  Tarvia^a 
specially  prepared  coal  tar  preparation  of 
(he  right  grade,  consistency  and  refine- 
ment for  road  purposes.  Most  of  the 
road  engineers  throughout  the  country 
have  used  it  with  success.  The  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  Greater  New  York,  for  In- 
stance has  just  placed  an  order  for 
500  000  gallons. 

A  tarviated  road  ia  durable,  smooth, 
dustless  and  thoroughly  waterproof. 

Tdrvia  is  made  in  three  consistencies. 


The  cost  of  Tarvia  applications 

with  the  thoroughness  of  the  wor   . 

the  reduction  in  maintenance  expci-4s 
It  is  frequently^  cheaper  to  maintain  n 
dustless  road  with  Tarvia  than  a  d  1  tv 

Tarvia  is  not  an  experiment,  but  1  in 
regular  use  and  has  been  adopted  i-, 
standard  in  many  localities.  It  is  rh 
only  road  preservative  which  has  p,i  -,(  I 
the  experimental  period. 

Illustrated    booklet^"Good     RoatU 
How  lo  Build,  Preserve,  and  Make  I>ilsi 
less" — mailed   free   to  anyone   inten>.tc.J 
on  application  to  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  \iw 
York.     Chicago,     Philadelphia,     Bo^ion 
Cleveland,     Cincinnati, 
St.     Louis,     Pittsburg, 
Kansas  Citv.  New  Or- 
l,-,-,n^.MJiin..i|">ll^.l."n- 
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UNDERFEED 


/^LEAN.  EVEN  HEAT  at  least  possible  cost 
^^^  has  just  one  practical  and  proved  meaning 
—  the  UNDERFEED.  The  Unaerfeed  actually 
saves  its  entire  cost  in  a  short  time,  and  then  con- 
tinues to  pay  bigger  annual  dividends  in  heating 
satisfaction  and  real  cash  saved  than  any  lug^  cUas 
listed  stock.  The  UNDERFEED  System  is  the  best  poaaiblo  heating  mvestment,  bft- 
cause  it  adds  to  the  reating  or  aeBiiig  value  of  any  baiMing.  The  UNDERFEED 
system  upsets  die  combination  of  big  coal  bills  and  little  heat.  It  is  a  joj  to  prove  to 
owners  of  unsatisfactory  heating  plants  that 

p^ck-Williamson  Underfeed 

HEATING    1?, WARM  AS«    ■R^SffJSKSi 
SYSTEMS    rURNACES-DOILERS 

Save  yz  to  ^/3   of  Coal  Bills 

WRITE  FOB  OUR  VBEE  BOOKS— 

Fntly  ittuatrated  and  explaining  houf  tkim  saving  ta 

Pea  Biiea  of  hard  and  soft  coal  and  ehmpft  slack— wkkh  wtnild  mioeAcr  a  Cro  fai 


«  UNDKRFEED  ai 


Itk  and  grtater  aaTfiiK.    Th«  Under-    |  fantd^  mmArAn.  mtidt  fcnK«MiH  ^ 


I  teed  requires  littlo  attention.      Aalies  are  few  and 
ore  removed  by  ahaking  tbe  grate  bar  aa  ■□  ordi 
I    nary  fumaceB  and  boilen. 


L- Wniiamion  Company, 

349  Weat  Fifth  Str«el,  Cbcbmati, 
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NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

Serve  NABISCO 

with  berries.     The  delicate 

fruit   flavor   and   the   sweet, 

creamy   centers   of   the   wafers 

form  a  combination  simply  irresistible. 


Ako  in  twenty^five  cent  tin* 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPAhfY" 
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4  VOID  all  travel-fund  annoyances  by  carrying  the  "A,  B.  A." 

/-\    Travelers'  Cheques — the    cheques    that   are    always  and 

everywhere  good.    They  establish  at  once  the  identity  and 

credit  of  the  holder  and  facilitate  his  dealings  with  strangers. 

Their  self-identifying  feature  and  undoubted  value  make  them 
very  convenient  for  travelers  and  absolutely  safe  for  those  who 
deal  with  travelers. 

Hotels,  Banks,  Transportation  Companies,  etc.,  throughout 
the  World,  accept    the  "A.  B.  A."  Travelers'  Cheques  at  par. 

Take  a  book  of  assorted  denominations  ($10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100)  next  trip — Abroad  or  At  Home. 

A  booklet  describing  the  system  sent  free  on  request. 


BUY  THEM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKER 

OR  IF  MORE  CONVENIENT  APPLY  TO 
BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY.  7  WALL  ST, NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Because  of  Our  Belief  in  ^tatrdamf  sanitary  plumbing  fix- 
tures, a  belief,  backed  up  by  our  knowledge  of  their  quality 
and  dependability,  their  sanitary  excellence  and  beauty,  we 
protect  the  purchaser  with  a  positive  guarantee,  which  is 
not  alone  an  assurance  of  quality  but  of  long  life  and  service. 

IT  b  important  to  you  that  you  should 
know  this  guarantee — that  you  should 
protect  your  home  with  it — by  making 
aure  that  every  fixture  which  goes  into  your 
bath  room,  kitchen  or  laundry  bears  it  That 
docs  not  mean  fixtures  which  are  said  to  be 
'SlMidMid'  but  which  do  not  bear  the  guar- 
antee label  If  the  guarantee  label  is  not  on 
the  fixture  it  is  not  a  'Staadnd'  guaranteed 
fixture,  but  an  unworthy  substitute  posing  as 
the  genuine. 

'JIUMLtuiJ*  ^aranUeJ  HxtaKS  cost  no  more  to 
install  than  others — the  difference  in  purchase 
price  is  very  small — but  they  carry  the  assur- 
ance that,  once  installed,  they  will  give  a  life- 
time of  service  and  that  they  will  not  have  to 
be  thrown  out  because  of  unnoticed  imper- 
fections when  first  bought. 


There  are  two  classes  of  "gtei^f  Guar- 
anteed Baths  —  the  Green  and  Gold  Label 
Bath  and  the  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath. 

The  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  triple 
enameled.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 
The  Ked  and  Black  Label  Bath  is  double 
enameled.     It  is  guaranteed  for    two  years. 

If  you  would  avoid  dissatisfaction  and  ex- 
pense, install  a  guaranteed  fixture,  either  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath,  or  the  Red 
and  Black  Label  Bath,  according  to  the  price 
you  wish  to  pay. 

Guard  againstsubstitutes  trading  on  our  name 
andreputation.  They  musthave the  "^Mifai'iT 
guarantee  label  to  be  genuine.  All  fixtures 
purporting  to  be  of  our  make  are  spurious 
unless  they  bear  our  label. 

Obi  Book,  "  HbiIctb  Bithmnu"  b  a  frcal  bdp 
IB  the  pluaiBf  ei  ■  batfanioB.  tttaj  ludil 
TDomi  uc  iboWD— wilh  floor  ipacc*  Tequrcd 
— coitiaiEn>a$7S.0atot600.a0(ceiapietc). 
Scat  free  for   lU  usll  psit^e 

.^tanilard  S>anilarB  TTt^.  Co. 

Depl.  D,  -  Pittibarib,  Fa. 


Phi 
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lPiMiiii»r:;.jmiriiii«aii.r!;:ji|^[^^}PiBpnaiii.iiin^^ 


C^l  il^R  r.cr  ,iyl,,  -Miiiiih  qvLilily  ,.i  ;ill-wui.I  fahric^  perlcct  making- 
>  iIr-i,'  arf  ;t>-uriil  wIkti  ynu  Imy  wilh  nur  naniii  ill  thum. 

Hart     Sell  a  f  f  n  IT    Sc     .Marx 
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TJniveisal 
Mem)inmiimcalion 


Universal  service  as  typified 
by  the  Bell  System  today  is  the 
result  of  thirty  years  of  unceasing 
endeavor. 

The  equipment  for  this  service 
includes  ten  milhon  miles  of  wire, 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  of  underground  conduit, 
buildings  enough  to  house  a  city  of ' 
people,  thousands  of  switchboards 
with  millions  of  tiny  electric  lights 
and  billions  of  miles  of  fine  copper 
threads — over  five  million  telephones 
in  daily  use. 

Twenty  miWon  connections  made  daily 
mhow  the  uaefalnets  of  the  Bell  Service 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
:;  And  Associated   Companies 

0ii!«  Policy  One  System  UniVersat  KferViee 


This  great  development  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  sound 
financing  and  proper  provision  I 
for  maintenance  and  reconstruction; 
while  fair  profits  and  substantial 
security  have  won  the  confidence  of 
conservative  investors.  Elspecially 
when  considered  with  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  Bell  properties  exceeds 
the  outstanding  capital. 

The  Bell  System  was  so  wisely 
planned  and  soundly  constructed 
that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  of  a 
Nation. 
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*^^^^^^OTOR   CARS 


1911 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CARS 
WITH  FORE-DOOR  BODIES 

Built  entirely  in  the  Packard  Bbops.  One 
quality;  two  Bizes  — the  Packard  "Thirty" 
and  the  Packard  "Eighteen"  Town  Cat 

TOURING  CAK  CLOSE-COUFLBD 
RUNABOUT  COUPE  PHAETON 
LIMOUSINE       LANOAULBT 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COHPAHY, 
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/r/9tMf  mtatlBB  Um  »tirfr-  •/  "< 
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3^  Special  KODAK 

A  new  camera  having  every  refinement  that  can  be  put  into  a. 
pocket  instrument,  but  no  complicalions. 

The  3A  Si>i-ri3l  makes  pirturc^  3]ix5'i  inchn,  usinf;  Kodak  Film  Cartridgei.  Th«  optial 
ri(iii|<mi'nt  connitia  of  tlie  iaiiioua  Zc  199- Kodak  Ananigmat  L«ns  {tpeei\/.  6.3)  and  tbe  Com- 
pound Slumer,  wliich  hns  an  exireme  speed  o(  ',  no  of  a  second,  working  accurately  on  th« 
instant  auto  1 13  action  from  thar  spccil  down  to  one  second,  and  giving  also  "time"  expOMiiM, 
With  this  er]iiipin('n(,  speed  pictiirus  far  beyond  the  ordinary  range  and  snap  aholi  on  moderatelj 
( loiidy  ilays  are  readily  made. 

And  the  camera  i(!cl(  i»  fully  in  kcr;iin|;  iviih  its  nitprrli  optical  eqjipment.  It  hu  a  nek  and 
pinion  for  ftTii-int',  ri>ing  and  sliding  front,  brilliant  reversible  finder.  Spirit  le*el,  two  tripod 
MK-k.'tii  and  fi-^n-inn  wale.  The  bellows  is  of  soft  bla.-k  leather,  and  the  camera  ii  covered  with 
the  lin<'-t  Pi-i>i^n  Mokii-co.  A  simjde,  scrvlcrabie  in^lrmnent,  built  wiih  the  accuracj  of  a  watch 
and  li  -iid  uitli  painsiakinp  I'aie.     A  hijih-pricix!  camiTa — but  worth  the  price. 


..■/>.■■ 


FA?TM.\\    KODAK    CO.,    Rochester,    N.  Y.,    The  Kodak   Ci^ 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Have 


Almond  Dishes 

Amber  Beads 

Andirons 

AKh   Receivers 

AsparsKus  Dishes 

Automobile  Clocks 

Auto.  Flower  Vases 

Babies'  Bib  Pins 

Baffs 

BanKles 

Barometers 

Barrettes 

Bead  Necklaces 

Belt  Buckles  and  Pins 

Berry  Forks 

Bodkins 

Bonbon  Baskets 

Book  of  the  Pearl 

Bottle  Stands 

Bouillon  Spoons 

Bracelets 

Bread  an<I  Butter  Plates 

Breakfast  Chimes 

Bridge  Sets 

Bronae  Statuettes 

Brooches 

Butter   Knives 

Button  Hooks 

Candelabra 

Candlesticks 

Canes 

Card  Cases 

Carriage  Clocks 

Carvers 

Casseroles 

Catholic  Medals 

Caviar  Jars 

Celery    Dishes 

Center  Pieces 

Chaflnic  Dishes 

Charms 

Chests  of  Silver 

Children's  Rinjss 

China 

Christening;  Bowls 

ClKsr  Cases 

CiKarette  Cases 

Cinerary  Urns 

Claret  Juks 

Class  Pins 

Clocks 

Clothes   Brushes 

Coasters 

Cocktail  Sets 

Coffee  Sets 

Gold-meat  Forks 

Collar  Pins 

Colofoie  Bottles 

Combs 

Communion  Ware 

Compasses 

Oompotiers 

Coral  Beads 

Corkscrews 

Crosses  and  Crucifixes 

Crumb  Trays 

Crystal  Balls 

Cuff  Pins  and  Links 

Curios 

Desk  Sets 

Dessert  Forks 


Diamond  Jewelry 

Diamond  Collars 

Dinner  Services 

DoK  Collars 

DressiuK  Cases 

Dutch  Silver 

RarrlUKS 

Kgg  Spoons 

Electric  Lamps 

Entree  Dishes 

Envelope  Openers 

Eyeiclass  Chains 

Fans 

Favrile  Glass 

Fern  Dishes 

Field  Glasses 

Finder  Bowls 

Fish  Knives  and  Forks 

Flasks 

Fobs 

Fraternity  Pins 

French  Silver 

Fruit  Bowls 

Game  Carvers 

Glassware 

Gold  Bea<is 

Gold  Jewelry 

Gold  Tableware 

Gold  Toilet  Articles 

Grapefruit  Spoons 

Grape  Scissors 

Gravy  Boats 

Hair  Brushes 

Hair  Ornaments 

Hall  Clocks 

Hat  Brushes 

Hat  Pins 

HiKbball  Sets 

Hors-d'opuvre  Dishes 

Horseradish  Pots 

Hotmllt  Pitchers 

Hot -water  Vessels 

Ice  Bowls 

Ice-cream  Forks 

Ice  Picks  and  Tbngs 

Inkstands 

Ivory  Toilet  Articles 

Jade  Articles 

Jardinieres 

Jelly  Dishes 

Jewel  Boxes 

Kettles 

Key  Chains 

Knife  Rests 

l4imps 

I^vallieres 

leather  Goods 

lemonade  Spoons 

I^etter  Cases 

Library  Accessories 

Liqueur  Sets 

IJvery  Buttons 

fibster  Picks 

Ix>ckets 

I^rimons 

Ix>nn)on  Chains 

LovinK  Cups 

Macaroni  Forks 

Manicure  Article* 

Mantel  Sets 

Marble  Statuettes 


Marine  Glasses 

Mannalade  Jars 

Masonic  Jewels 

Match  Boxes 

Mayonnaise  Bowls 

Meat  Dishes 

Medallions 

Medicine  Cases 

Menu   Holders 

Mesh  BsKs 

Military   Brushes 

Minerals 

Miniatures 

Mirrors 

Mouminic  Jewelry 

Muffineers 

Mustard  Pots 

Natal  Stones 

Necessaire  Cases 

Necklaces 

Nursery  Pins 

Nut   Bowls 

Opera  Bags 

Opera   Glasses 

Oyster-cocktail  Cups 

Pearl  Collars 

Pearl  Necklaces 

Pedestals 

Pencils 

Pendants 

Pepper  and  Salt  Sets 

PhotoKraph  Frames 

Pie  Knives 

Pin  Cushions 

Pipes 

Pitchers 

Plaques 

Playlnie  Cards 

Pocket  Books 

Porringers 

Portfolios 

Pottery 

Prayer-books 

Precious  Stones 

Prescriptfon   Books 

Preserve  Dishes 

Punch  Bowls 

Purses 

Ramekins 

Rasors 

Readlnie  Glasses 

Relish  Dishes 

Ribbon  Runners 

Ridinie  Crops 

Rings 

Roast  Holders 

Rosaries 

Russian  Sliver 

Salad  Bowls 

Salt  Cellars 

Sandwich  Plates 

Saratofca-ehip  Servers 

Sardine  Forks 

Sautoirs 

Scarabs 

Scarf  Pins 

Scissors 

Seals 

Sewinie  Sets 

Shavinff  Articles 

Shell  Goods 


Shirtwaist  SeU 

Shoe  Buckles 

Shopping  Bags 

Silverware 

Silver-plate<l  Ware 

Sleeve  Links 

Smokers'.  Sets 

Soap  Boxes 

Soda-bottle  Stands 

Sorl>et  Spoons 

Souvenir  Spoons 

Spectacle  Cases 

Spurs  and  $i*1rrups 

Stamp  Boxes 

Stationery 

Stick  Pins 

Stocking  Supporters 

Stoles 

Strawl)erry  Forks 

Studs 

Sugar  and  Cream  Sets 

Suit  Cases 

Sun  Dials 

Syrup  Jugs 

Table  Silver  Sets 

Tankards 

Tantalus  Stands 

Tea  Balls 

Tea  Sets 

Telephone  Pads 

Terrapin  Dishes 

Tete-a-Tete  Sets 

Thermometers 

Thermos  Bottles 

Thimbles 

Tiaras 

Tiffany  Art  Jewelry 

Tiffany  Enamels 

Tiffany  Glass 

Tiffany  I^imps 

Toast  Racks 

Tbbacco  Jars 

Toddy   Kettles 

Toilet  Articles 

Tomato  Servers 

Traveling  Clocks 

Trays 

Trowels 

Umbrellas 

TTmbrella  Stands 

Urns 

Vanity  Cases 

Vaseline  Boxes 

Vases 

Vegetable  Dishes 

Veil  Pins 

Velvet  Brushes 

Visiting  Cards 

Waistcoat  Buttons 

Watdies 

Wstch  Bracelets 

Wstch  Chains  and  Pins 

Water  Bottles 

Wedding-cake  Boxes 

Wedding  Stationery 

Wedding  Rings 

Whisky  Jofs 

Whistles 

Wish-bone  Tongs 

Wrist  Bags 

Tacht  Clocks 


The  Tiflfany  Blue  Book  contains  descriptions  and    prices  of  about  20,000  articles 


1 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37tb  Street,  New  York 


ffsoM  mmtlom  th9  Bmtt^w  of  Ifwiomt  mk^H  mrttlmg  to  mtoortlaon 
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Nero  Fiddled  While  Rome 

Was  Burning. 

^  ^^Criminal  indifference"  you  say.  And  you  are  right.  But  how  much 
worse  is  it  than  what  you  are  doing  every  day?  You  have  read  these 
advertisements  of  the  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
for  a  year  or  more,  telling  you  that  you  ought  to  know  all  about  the  com- 
pany that  carries  your  fire  insurance,  but  have  you  done  anything  about 
it?  Many  have,  but  the  majority  of  policyholders  have  done  nothing 
about  the  selection  of  a  company.     They  are  still  ''fiddling.^' 

In  the  history  of  fire  insurance  in  America,  a  large  majority  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies  organized  have  failed  or  retired  from  business.  To 
be  insured  in  a  company  like  the  HARTFORD,  that  has  been  in  busi- 
ness a  hundred  years  and  will  be  in  business  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
costs  no  more  than  to  be  insured  in  one  that  may  go  out  of  business  next 
week. 

It's  your  property  which  is  to  be  insured.  It's  your  money  that  pays 
the  premium.  You  are  to  get  the  indemnity  in  case  of  fire.  In  short, 
it's  your  business  and  this  matter  is  up  to  you.  Why  then,  don't  you 
DO  something?  And  here's  what  to  do.  At  the  bottom  of  this  adver- 
tisement is  a  coupon.  Cut  it  out,  write  in  the  name  of  your  insurance 
agent  or  broker,  sign  your  name  and  mail  it  to  him. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  you  a  poHcy  in  the  HARTFORD  if  you 
tell  him  to  do  so.  Don't  be  a  '^fiddler"  in  the  face  of  fire.  Cut  out,  fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon.     DO  IT  NOW. 


iQia 


(NMMofAiMrtor 


U^ 


When  my  fire  insurance  expires,  please  see  that  I 


CBSTiRYofSjSi^^  get  a  policy  in  the  HARTFORD. 


STATEMENT  JANUARY  1.  1910 

Capita] ^2,000,000.00       Name 1 ,i^ 

LUbiUUea 14.321,953.11 

AMeU 23.035,700.61         ...  ;' 

Surphu  (or  PoUcy  Holders.        .        .      8,713,747.50        Address  ■    ■  mm 


Flease  mention  the  Review  of  Revieuia  when  writing  to  advertlun 
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SXRAWBERBLIJ^ 


AND 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

A  Dainty,  Delicious  Delight  for  the  palate  that 
is  tired  of  heavy  meats  and  soggy  pastries. 

Being  made  in  biscuit  form,  it  is  easy  to  prepare 
a  delicious,  wholesome  meal  with  Shredded  Wheat 
and  berries  or  other  fruits.  The  porous  shreds  of  the 
biscuit  take  up  the  fruit  acids,  neutralizing  them  and 
presenting  them  to  the  palate  in  all  the  richness  of 
their  natural  flavor. 

Hut  Ih*  buciut  in  an  av«n  to  roitora  criipneM.  thm  cover  with  ■trawb«rria*,  or 
other  bemei,  and  lerT*  with  milk  or  creun,  adding  ausar  to  auit  the  taste.  Mor* 
niitritioiu  and  mor*  whttloome  than  ordiuarr  "short  cake." 


If  you  think  of  Shredded  Wheat  Bitcult  ii 
it  every  nwrning  for  breakfast  in  winter 

Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  heated  in _  . 

with  a  little  hot  milk  or  cream  and  Salted  or  sw< 
ply  all  the  energy  needed  for  a  half  day's  work. 


a  should  think  of 


oven  to  restore  cnspns 


Aa  THE  MEAT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WHEAT 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  Niagara  FaO*,  R  T. 


i«  Rfutaw  of  Kioltui  w**!!  wrttlni 


IN  studying  music,  the  method  is  the 
*  most  important  thing  to  consider, 
because  the  time  it  takes  and  the  cost  all 
hinge  on  it. 

You  might  spend  a  large  sura  of  money  in  trying' 
various  teachers  and  methods,  only  to  find  in  the  end 
that  you  had  wasted  your  money,  which  wouldn't  be 
so  bad  if  the  trouble  ended  there,  but  it  doesn't.  You 
have  learned  a  lot  of  things  that  aren't  so — all  have  to  be 
unlearned  ;  that's  time  worse  than  lost.     Start  right  I 

Know  before  you  start  that  you  are  starting  right.  If  we 
don't  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  The 
Quinn-Campbel!  Conservatory  of  Music's  home  study  method, 
you  will  not  be  out  anything,  but  if  we  do,  you  will  thank  us 
as  long  as  you  live. 

We  pay  your  tuition  ;  all  you  need  do  is  to  exchange  a  few  hours 
of  help.  When  we  receive  your  request  for  particulars,  they  wHl  go  by 
return  mail.     Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today. 

The  People's  University 

p.  O.  Box  1086,  UniverHty  City.  St.  Louia,  Mo. 
CUT  HERE 


THE  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY. 

P.  O.  Box  1086,  University  City.  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


,    without   obligation  on    my  part,    full  information  about  J 


Homeward 
Bound 

WE  have  chosen  tliis  as  the 
proper  time  for  rhe  appear- 
ance of  the  first  compre- 
hensive collection  of  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT'S  works  at  a  popular 
price. 

Within  a  limited  number  of  sets 
and  a  limited  time,  we  offer  to  send 
any  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
on  approval,  and  ivithoiit  charge,  the 
tiventy  volumes  of  Ihe  ' '  HoTneward 
Boujid  "  edition  — a  complete  self- 
revciation  of  the  author,  from  his 
stories  of  youthful  adventure  on  the 
now  vanished  Western  frontier,  down 
to  his  latest  addresses  before  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

Roosevelt's  Own  Record 
Free  for  Your  Approval 

Public  curiosity  regarding  this  private 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  reached 
a  jxtint  unprecedented  in  the  chronicles 

^^^■^^^^^H^^^F    §'//!    "^   mankind.     Monarch^  and   peasants 

^^^^^^^^Fa^^v   §■  f/J     alike  have  gathered  to  behold,  acclaim 
^^^^^^"  f^K  .m    '/r  m       and  honor  him  in  the  Old  World, 

In  ."America  he  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  most  violent  controversy,  the  sharp- 
est split  in  national  opinion,  since  the 
Civil  War.  Newspaper  rumors  and 
magazine  sensations  have  thrown  mys- 
tery and  confusion  around  his  life  and 
_  his  policies. 

Not  for  half  a  century  has  it  meant  as  much  to  the  nation  to  study  the  first- 
hand record  of  a  single  citizen.  We  offer  you  this  opportunity  in  the  twenty 
volumes  of  the  "  Homeward  Bound  "  edition  ol  Roiirc-velt's  works,  at  less  than 
half  the  price  for  such  volumes  at  the  booksellers,  and  on  a  plan  of  small 
monthly  installments. 

Most  of  the  Ixjoks  are  copyrighted  by  difTerent  publishers,  and  we  pay  heavy 
royalties.     Concerted  action  enables  us  to  offer 

ONE   NEW    EDITION    FOR   A   SHORT    PERIOD   ONLY 


Everybody   Knows  Roosevelt 
Few  Know  This 

\\Z  E,  who  havp  thoLiRht  of  the  ex-President  so  entirely  as  a  fighter,  a  man  of  action,  only  begin 
to  realize  why  the  officials  of  Europe  have  showered  hanors.  ceremonials,  welcomes  and  de- 
grees upon  Roosevelt  the  Author,  when  we  ourselves  (all  under  the  spell  of  the  vigor,  brilliance. 
fascination  of  the  twenty  volumes  in  the  "Homeward  Bound  Edition." 

Then  you  will  understand  why  the  Dean  of  the  University  of  Norway  besttvwed 
u|x>n  Theodore  Roosevelt  its  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Honoris  Causa — the  firel 
such  degree  the  hundred- year-old  university  has  ever  conferred:  why  the  eminent 
French  academician,  Boutroux.  quoted  passage  after  passage  of  these  books  before  the 
flower  of  French  culture,  to  exemplify  the  highest  type  of  man  that  American  educMtOQ 
can  produce:  why  the  great  Italian  author,  Fogazzaro.  and  the  distinguished  hisloriai), 
Dr  Ferrero,  were  delighted  with  their  fellow  author:  why  the  Vice  Rector  of  th*  Un^ 
versity  of  Paris  congratulated  his  students  on  their  oi^ortunity  to  hear  this  "teacher 
of  energy  and  ideals":  why  the  ex-Premier  of  France,  Leon  Bourgeois,  and  Baron 
d'Estoumellcs  de  Constant  thanked  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  name  of  ihcir  internal inna) 
arbitration  society:  and  why  scorci  more  of  titled  and  learned  and  authoritative 
personages  have  delighted  to  honor  Roosevelt  the  Author. 
The  very  addresses  which  aroused  these  representatives  of  the  Old  World  to  such  enthusiasfn 
are  given  in  the  "Homeward  Bound  Edition," 


Author 
Scholar 

Soldier 

StBteara 


The  Homeward  Bound  Eldition  Contains: 
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VOL,  IV 
Int  Trips  at  B  Raocb. 


CIVICS 
:    True  AmfrlcHDiun— The  Manly  Vtrtuee  and  F 
■    —The  College  Graduate  and  PiiWic  Uf(— 1 
Pollllcti  Id  New  York  City— »li  Yeani  of  (.'1*11  S< 
—The  Tjiw  lit  ClTllluUlOD  UDil  Oeray 


HUNTING 

llontlna  'he  Grizzly:    Tbo    Bison,  or^Ainer 
Hiinl  <iD  the  Nuec»t— Hunting  vltb  Hull 


ntine  Trips  of  a  ttmiclirtian:   Itai 


he    Qniu8e"of  the   Norlhi 
The    HlatktHil    Deei 


'aput  11  r  Round- Homed  Elk— 


B  CnlumljU— AmoQi 
Oame;   tlie  WhlW   _„ 
If  the  Woodland  HonUtic 


This  U  Only  Half  the  Contents,  More  On  Next  Page 


It  Depends  On  You 

Y^OU,  with  the  other  intelligent,  open-minded  American  citizens,  who  have  libraries,  and  know 
how   to   u»e   them,   have  in  your  hands   the  destiny   of   the   nation — and  that  destiny  is 
bound  up  with  Roosevelt. 

Do  not  form  your  opinion  on  scattered  newspaper  reports^rumors,  eulogies,  sense- 
less attacks  by  politicians.  With  the  comprehensive  "Homeward  Bound  Edition"  of 
Roosevelt's  works  at  hand,  with  every  important  speech,  message,  state  paper,  docu- 
menl,  address,  letter,  or  other  declaration  of  his  policy  and  his  stand  on  every  great  ^^ 

question  of  the  day — you  have  his  complete  self- revelation — thething  that  every  true  Your 

American  citizen  in  1910  must  hive.  Opinion. 

"insurgency,"   "Conservation" — hot   popular  ind^nation   against   corruption  in    «.    .  h,_j 
high  places,  and  against  the   use  of  lig  corporation  money  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
People — Roosevelt  is  a  part  of  all  these.     He  stands  as  Leader  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of 
America,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

The  only  comprehensive  self- revelation  of  the  man — from  his  struggle  against  police  graft  in 
New  York  City,  through  his  fight  as  President  against  trusts  and  railroads,  down  to  his  ringing 
declaration  of  American  principles  before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe — all  are  contained  in 
tbe  twenty  volume  "Homeward  Bound  Edition." 


The  Homeward  Bound  Edition  Contains: 
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SPEECHES  AND  MESSAGES 
Presidential  Addresses  and  State  Papers:    Seven  volumes,  with  m  Intr. 
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writings  right  up  to  date  with 
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VOL.  VIII 
The  WlnnlDg  of  th*  WMt 


VOLS.  XIII.  XIV,  XV.  xvr 
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See  Next  Page  for  Special  Bargain  Offer 


Ejitertainment 
Information 
Inspiration 

No  need  to  speak  of  the  interest 
and  fascination  of  these  volumes — 
the  marvellous  interest  and  fascina- 
tion of  the  man  himself  are  reproduced  in 
the  pages  of  this  set,  covering  all  manner  of 
subjects. 

Remember  that  our  greatest  psychologist 
says  that  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  average 
abilities  who  has  learned  to  energize  himself 
to  the  last  notch — just  as  you  and  I  can  do. 
So  this  set  is  an  inspiration  to  success  to  you 
as  well  as  an  endless  source  of  pleasure  and 
knowledge. 

20  Beautiful  Books 

The  20  volumes  of  the  "  Homeward  Bound 
Edition"  make  an  impressive  appearance. 
Each  volume  is  full  octavo  (5^  x  8  inches)  in 
size.     It    is   beautifully   printed   and   is  , 

bound  in  a  rich  shade  of  brown  silk  cloth, 
which  sumptuously  sets  off  the  stamping 
in  gold.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
full  page  paintings  by  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, Sargent  and  photographs  of  the 
many  sided  ex- President  in  various  phases 
of  strenuous  activity. 

^     Send  the  G>upon  at  once  for 
\        a  set  Free  on  approval 

.  This  offer  is  limited  both  as  to  time  and  edition.  You  must  act  tit 
saii  \  once  to  get  a  set  at  this  low  bargain  price.  The  coupon  binds  you 
Mh  \     '-'-'   nothing— costs  you  nothing.      It  gives  you   an  opportunity   to 

\  examine  at   your  leisure,   in  your  home,   the   most    stimulating, 
R«i»ico.,  timely,   interesting  set    of    twoliB   of    the    century,  and  it  gives 

II  AM«  piKi.      \     you  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain  in  a  set  of  Ixtoks  of  the 
N«>  York  »      most  perfect  manufacture.     But  remember  the  edition  at  this 

^».S:Tr^^°!^;^'.^\    low  price  is  limited. 

Mitr''if"ii",'"o'w™'o.™>-      \  Send  the  coupon  at  fine  h^fr.r.   n  is  t.-.  l-jii:. 

Review  of  Re  *"  d. 

.     13  Aitor  Place      -        •  Jew  York 
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L  O  N    DON 


IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  ABROAD  THIS 
SUMMER  — GOING  TO   LONDON 

you  should  have  in  your  hands,  before  sailing,  a  copy  of 

Scribner's  Magazine  Guide 

toLondon's  best  Hotels,Shops,Theatres,Restaurant5,andotIierplacesof  interest 
This  Quide  is  mailed  free.  It  has  been  specially  prepared  for  us  and  we  want 
every  reader  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  who  is  going  abroad,  to  have  a  copy. 
The  Quide  contains  just  the  most  helpful  and  useful  information.  It  is  small, 
handy,  invaluable.  In  twelve  "  Walks,"  you  are  taken  about  London  by  one 
who  knows  London,  knows  what  Americans  want  most  to  know. 
Write  for  the  Guide  now,  addressing  Scribner's  International  TravttI 
A  Shopping  Bureau,  163  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  special  service  rendered  Americans  In 
London  by  this  Scribner  Bureau.  If  you  will  communicate  with  our  London 
Office  on  your  arrival  in  England,  most  desirable  information  and  introdu^ 
tlons  to  the  best  shops,  hotels  and  travel  offices,  will  be  cheerfully  given. 
A  partial  list  of  these  establishments  is  as  follows: 


■BnioTWDic  ^Liirc,  viiora  streq  unu  kcecdi  strcn;  kwhtuod  «  bKivcr,  U—.. , 

^..— .  Stredj  J.C.Vlckerr.  TruDl»,LeUheraaad<,  ITVRneBt  Street  iWhili  Allon  ft  Co»  DKora* 
tl*e  Art,  IS  OeocK  Street,  Hanover  Squrei  Newland,  Tulloa  ft  Co..  Ltd.,  Sporltoc  Eqalpmrnl,  IM 

~ I.  Ltd.,  Wine  Mercluati,Dnnnark  Street,  BrlHoliABtrlcanUHlvtnlt* 

n— t.Cbando*  Street,  CliMlaCroM;Mn.RltAl*, 

.  106  Rtgtwt  Street;  OiHft  Rrinte,  FmrnHwa, 
Merchant^  47  Pall  Mall ;  WVToracr  Lord • 


, , Harvey ,  _ _. 

dab  of  London,  M  Pall  Mall ;  EoMace  Mikt,  Rettiuraol.  Cbando*  Street,  ChMla  CroM;  Ml 
MUllnerr,  1«3  Recent  Street;  London  »ereo«;a|ilc  Co..  106  Receat  Street;  OiHft  Rrinte, 
»Oxford  StTMt ;ltatch  Maiuticld  ft  Co.,  Ud.,  Wine  Merchanti,  47  Pall  Mall;  '"^' — 
Co„  Decoration  Furniture.  10  Monnt   Street;  Jenkinwn  ft   Allardyca.  CiotUi 
RnUnattin.  Complexion  SpccliKlea,  B24  Oraflon  Street,  "    '  '     •'•-—■-— — ■ 
P.  ft  O.  Royal  IKali  Steamera,  NarlhBmbariaad  Avenue. 
MldlaMi  Railway; Thackeray  Hotel,  Great  RuueH  Street 


uon  ft  Allardyca.  CiatUna;  Madame  Hel«M 
t,  Maytalr;  KiafdeyHot(l7BloaautaryS4Mr*| 
le;  BeMaa  Stale  Ballwaw.  47  Commb  fciM) 
et;  StVErnliH  HoM,  St.  Jamia-  Parte. 


SCRIBNER'S  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  AND  SHOPPINQ  BUREAU 

C*ni  SCRIBNEfl'S  MAGAZINE 

NEW  YORK,  i«a-i8T  riPTH  avcnuc  tcmplk  housc.  tkmplk  avinuk,  LONDON 


FROM  "THE  READERS'  INVESTMENT  BUREAU/' 


Readers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  "  Bureau."  Only  a  few  of  their  questions, 
with  the  replies,  can  be  shown  here  each  month  in  print.  The  great  bulk  are  answered 
by  mail.  Therefore  the  writer's  name  and  address  should  accompany  each  question. 
All  names  and  all  questions  are  considered    personal  and  confidential. 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  readers  hold  our 
replies  in  the  same  confidence  w^ith  which  all  their  questions  are  handled.  We  ask  also  that 
correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation  in  full  at  the  first 
writing.    Address  "  Readers*  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  N.  Y.  Q" 


No.  214. — I  inclose  my  check  for  $iO(X),  made 
out  to  the  mining  company  whose  literature  I  also 
inclose.  Will  you  kindly  forward  the  check  to  the 
mining  company,  if  you  know  it  to  be  all  right — or 
else  return  it  to  me  with  your  reasons  for  same? 
—  Nebraska. 

We  return  the  check  to  you,  and  congratulate 
you  on  having  taken  a  precaution  that  has  saved 
you  precisely  one  thousand  dollars.  Our  objec- 
tions to  the  company  can  be  summed  up  in  three 
words:  It  is  irresponsible.  We  cannot  find  that  the 
celebrity  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  literature  has 
ever  been  an  officer  of  a  dividend  paying  mine. 
The  only  man  of  mining  experience  involved  turns 
out  to  have  been  connected  with  a  number  of  pro- 
motions through  the  mail  which  lost  money  for 
ever>'body  concerned  except  himself.  If  you  will 
re-read  the  profuse  prospectuses,  etc.,  you  will  not 
find  a  single  sworn  statement  by  the  officers  of  the 
company  with  regard  to  any  details  of  ore  actually 
shipped,  or  any  statement  definite  enough  to  form 
a  basis  for  anything  but  vague  guesses  as  to  what 
the  property  may  be  worth. 

No.  215. — Am  I  justified  in  investing  a  little 
money  in  bonds  of  a  company  that  has  stood  very 
well  in  its  field  for  many  years,  to  pay  me  the 
high  rate  of  6  per  cent.? — Retired. 

We  look  much  more  favorably  upon  such  bonds 
for  you  than  for  most  people.  You  state  that 
$4000  of  your  money  is  in  eight  different  savings 
banks  and  $4500  more  in  municipal  bonds  of  seven 
different  cities.  You  have  so  strong  a  position  by 
this  method  of  "investment  insurance,"  or  dis- 
tribution of  risks,  that  you  certainly  are  entitled 
to  put  some  of  your  money  out  at  a  higher  interest 
rate.  

No.  216. — I  am  a  teacher,  but  do  not  expect  to 
work  many  years  more.  I  have  been  offered  $3600 
for  my  house, — $2500  down  and  the  rest  on  time. 
I  can  also  save  a  little  from  my  salary.  Should  I 
invest  in  the  stock  of  the  companies  whose  ad- 
vertisements I  send  you,  which  purport  to  conduct 
a  "wireless"  business  and  to  run  cars  on  the 
''monorail"  system  respectively? — Colorado  Woman. 

No,  indeed.  The  second  company  you  name  is 
comparatively  new.  The  former  is  thoroughly  ir- 
responsible as  regards  its  financial  management. 
You  cannot  sell  the  stock  after  you  buy  it.  The 
company  is  openly  ridiculed  by  every  honest  writer 
on  finance  who  has  tackled  it.  If  you  will  examine 
the  literature  you  will  find  that  the  officers  of  the 
company  carefully  avoid  signing  their  names  to 
any  statement  that  would  in  any  way  ^nakc  them 
responsible  for  any  error  or  inaccuracy  of  state- 
ments, or  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  that 
are  so  much  talked  about.     There  are  plenty  of 


notes  and  mortgages  that  will  secure  your  money 
abundantly  and  brine  it  back  to  you  at  a  time 
when  you  may  be  able  to  reinvest  to  good  advan- 

tage.  

No.  217. — I  have  $25,000  of  American  Tobacco 
4s.  Could  I  consider  the  bonds  safe,  or  could  I 
exchange  them  for  something  that  would  bring  the 
higher  income  which  my  wife  and  I,  now  getting 
along  in  years,  really  ought  to  have  ? — Clergyman, 

VJe  don't  share  in  the  fears  as  to  the  safety  of 
"Tobacco"  bonds.  Although  they  are  not  mort- 
gages, they  are  a  lien  on  income  which  comes  ahead 
of  the  preferred  stock,  upon  which  this  company  is 
paying  6  per  cent.,  and  the  common  stock,  upon 
which  it  is  earning  about  60  per  cent.  When  you 
consider  that  there  are  $79,000,000  and  $40,000,- 
000  respectively  of  these  two  classes  of  stock  it 
is  apparent  that  the  company  is  making  money. 
It  earned  all  interest  charges  about  five  and  a 
half  times  ove.  last  year,  and  now  has  a  surplus  of 
$42,000,000.  Even  if  the  pending  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  adverse  to  the  continuance  of 
the  company  in  its  present  form  it  could  hardly 
wipe  out  so  many  real  dollars  and  cents.  You 
could,  however,  get  a  little  more  income  from 
other  securities  with  safety  of  a  more  definite  kind, 
less  affected  by  political  problems.  Any  one  of 
the  leading  firms  that  underwrite  bonds  of  prosper- 
ous public  utilities  could  make  you  up  a  list  of, 
say,  five  bonds,  each  on  five  different  companies 
that  are  earning  all  bond  interest  twice  or  more 
times  over  each  year.  Such  bankers  control  the 
financing  and  conduct  of  such  companies  them- 
selves. Thus  your  interest  would  be  protected, 
and  you  could  read  the  front  page  of  the  morning 
paper  with  less  uncertainty. 


No.  218. — I  am  a  stenographer.  I  have  a  l^acy 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  1  could  ^buy  seven  sharea 
of  stock  in  the  new  invention  whose  advertising 
literature  I  inclose.  Would  this  be  profitable  to 
me? — Boston. 

We  don't  know;  but  we  suspect  not.  Nobody 
can  know,  because  the  company  does  not  make  the 
necessary  statements.  It  cannot  report  earnings, 
because  there  have  been  none  so  far.  It  coiud,  ** 
however,  report  how  much  of  the  stock  is  "treasury"  I 
and  how  much  is  "promotion,"  and  what  contract 
has  been  made  with  the  company  for  the  sale  of 
same — in  other  words,  how  much  real  money  the 
company  is  to  get  in  return  for  so  many  miUxm 
dollars  lace  value  of  stock.  But  it  does  not  malr^ 
such  a  report.  We  can  simply  point  to  the  his- 
tories of  companies  that  advertise  their  stock  to 
the  public  and  that  fail  to  report  these  essential 
facts.    These  histories  show  about  149  out  of  cweiy 


Continued  on  page  9* 
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The  Review  of  Reviews 
Financial  Directory 


This  directory  will  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  cl  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 


In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of 
a  banking  firm  to  a  client  defends 
upon  the  scope,  character  and  ^ciencj^ 
of  the  service  rendered 


Organization 


With  an  experienced  organization  covering  the  bond  markets 
of  the  country  and  the  best  of  financial,  legal,  accounting  and 
engineering  connections,  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  investing  public  a  service  the  keynote  of  which 
is  efficiency. 

Recommendations  are  based  on  expert  analyses  of  accurate 
information  and  reflect  many  years  of  successful  experience. 

Bonds  may  be  purchased  throuoh  our  Correspondence 
Department  as  easily  and  advantageously  as  in  person. 

Write  for  latest  bond  circular  No,  R46. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANOSOO 

4»  Wall  St.  1429ChMbratSt.  182  Monro* St.  424  CaBforaia  St. 


It  is  to  srour  adnuitagA,  when  wrlttng,  to  npiaia  thAt  yoo  mn  m  tmdm  of  tho  Eoflow  of  Eofiowo 
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The  Underwriting 

of  Corporate 

Securities 


Corporations  generally  are  com- 
ing to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
manifold  advantages  of  having  their 
securities  well  distributed  among 
the  investing  public.  The  wide  dis- 
tribution of  a  security  implies  not 
only  the  popularizing  of  the  issue, 
but  the  creation  of  a  broader  mar- 
ket. All  other  things  being  equal, 
these  features  are  almost  certain 
to  accrue  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
a  corporation  when  subsecjuent 
issues  are  i)laced  upon  the  market. 

We  have  been  in  the  invest- 
ment banking  business  about  40 
years  and  our  facilities  for  the 
distribution  of  securities  are  mod- 
ern in  all  respects.  It  is  our  ex- 
perience that  there  is  nearly  always 
a  steady  demand  for  securities 
surrounded  by  safeguards  which 
fully  protect  the  investor,  when 
offered  at  prices  yielding  a  fairly 
liberal  rate  of  income  and  having 
reasonable  promise  of  appreciation. 

In  cases  where  the  capital  re- 
quired aggregates  a  substantial 
amount,  we  are  always  pleased  to 
consider  underwritings,  whether 
they  provide  for  refunding  pur- 
poses or  the  expansion  of  business. 
All  propositions  submitted  to  our 
buying  department  will  be  care- 
fully considered  and  treated  as 
confidential. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  describing 
in  detail  an  issue  of  bonds  recently  under- 
written by  us.  Copies  of  this  booklet 
will  be  sent  to  corporations  contemplat- 
ing the  issuance  of  securities,  or  to  in- 
vestors interested  in  a  safe  and  conserva- 
tive investment. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  gss, 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


Albanj,  N.  Y.         Boston,  Mass.         Chicsfo,  UK 

Mc'mlM»rs  New  York  Stork  Exchungo. 


Contiwutd  from  pagt  6. 

150  never  pay  dividends  at  all.  Your  hundred  dol- 
lars in  a  savings  bank  might  come  in  handy  later 
on.  Or,  if  you  want  to  take  a  little  extra  risk,  you 
could  buy  with  it  a  share  of  stock  that  pays  real 
dividends. 


No.  219. — I  am  now  fifty-six,  after  a  life  on  the 
sea  in  the  merchant  marine.  I  have  saved  about 
$30,000.  My  brokers  tell  me  now  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  to  make  money  by  buying  U.  S.  Rub- 
ber common.  Would  this  increase  my  capital  so 
that  I  could  do  better  by  my  ch\\dren?--Chesapeake 
Bay. 

In  a  bad  year,  maybe  one  half  as  many  au- 
tomobiles would  be  bought  by  Americans  as  at 
present.  That  might  cut  the  price  of  rubber  a 
quarter  or  more.  What  effect  such  movements 
would  have  upon  the  surplus  profits  of  a  company 
which  buys  crude  rubber  and  manufactures  it  is 
so  complicxited  a  question  that  people  who  have 
been  in  the  business  their  whole  lives  will  reach 
opposite  conclusions.  To  buy  such  a  common 
stock  is  like  betting  on  a  Presidential  election. 
The  preferred  stock  of  the  very  same  company 
might  be  one  of  the  most  suitable  things  for  you. 


No.  220. — ^Three  years  ago,  while  temporarily  in 
Texas,  I  acquired  fifty  shares  of  stock  in  an  oil 
concern — the  'Texas  Company."  This  is  not 
"listed."  I  am  out  of  touch  with  the  management, 
and  only  know  that  I  get  my  dividends  regularly. 
Considering  that  I  only  paid  $130  a  share  for  the 
stock,  had  I  l)etter  sell  it? — Banker, 

According  to  recent  quotations,  you  are  some- 
thing like  $4000  ahead.  One  thing  is  certain — 
that  by  selling  now  you  could  tuck  away  four  good 
bonds  and  wait  until  you  get  another  favorable 
opportunity  to  invest  your  original  principal.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  gossip  regarding  this  im- 
portant competitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company — 
that  its  earnings  are  tremendous;  that  the  stock- 
holders may  look  forward  to  further  "extra"  divi- 
dends; that  the  interests  in  control  are  buying  more 
stock  every  chance  they  get;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  will  go  to  even  greater  prices.  Certainly  the 
management  is  capable  and  aggressive.  But  we 
report  as  above  from  the  viewpoint  not  of  specula- 
tion but  of  investment. 


No.  221. — Did  I  do  wisely  to  buy  five  shares 
each  of  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  other  day?  If  the  stocks  advance,  I 
may  sell  some  time.  If  the  dividends  should  "slip 
a  cog"  I  will  have  no  fault  to  find  with  anyone.^- 
New  England. 

Your  letter  sounds  as  if  you  were  wise  enoush 
to  do  what,  for  a  good  many  investore  out  of  duly 
touch  with  business  affairs,  turns  out  to  have  been 
unwise — not  because  of  any  trouble  with  the  stocki 
themselves.  If  you  will  collect  the  opinions  of  the 
leading  financial  writers  in  Europe  and  Aoierica 
on  the  .stocks  you  name  you  will  nnd  a  dispositioa 
to  expect  dividends  for  a  good  many  3rears  more  at 
present  rates.  As  long  as  you  look  at  your  divi- 
dend checks  alone,  and  not  at  the  stock  list  in  the 
daily  papers,  you  will  have  little  to  fear,  outade 
of  the  effects  of  a  political  revolution  as  to  Govern* 
ment  control,  or  freight  rates,  or  that  loit  of  thtq^ 


Busy  bankers  give  personal  attention 


to  inquirers  they  luiow  to  be  serious 
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A  5%  Investment 

in  the 

Dusiness  Center  of  Chicago 


Consisting  of  $500  and  f  1,000  bonds  secured  by  First 
Mortgage  upon  a  new  seventeen-story  steel  fire-proof 
office  building  now  being  constructed  in  the  center  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.     The    -  « 

property  is  conservatively 
valued  by  us  at  almost 
twice  the  issue. 

The  bonds  are  issued  un- 
der our  plan  of  serial  pay- 
ments,  maturing  in  from    '  * 
two  to  eleven  years  so  that    t 
the  margin  of  security  will 
rapidly  increase. 


The  net  income  from  the 
property  will  be  over  three 
and    a    half    times    the 
maximum    annual    interest  1 
charge  on  these  bonds. 

The   Mortgage   provides 
that  all  leases  be  assigned   | 
to  the  Trustee  and  depos-  | 
ited  with  and  the   net   in- 
come   paid    to  Peabody,   Houghteling  &  Co.,  for  the 
additional  protection  of  the  bondholders. 

The  bonds  are  the  personal  obligation  of  a  well- 
known,  responsible  Chicago  business  man  owning  con- 
siderable income-producing  real  estate  in  the  center  of 
the  city. 

Full  Information  on  request  for  our 
Circular  No.  695  N. 

Peabod^EQnthtelmg  &Co. 

(Established  1865) 
181  La  Salle  Street      -      CHICAQO 


la  M  roar  adnacag*.  whan  mltlna,  ro  npUln  that  7011  ara  a 
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84  Years  of  S 


uccess 


7(V        Protected 

/  VO      Preferred  Stock 


Guarantees 

this  issue  of 

of  MacArthur  Brothers  Company 

For  (our  generations  the  name  MacArthur  hai 
been  pre-eminent  in  American  engineering  and  contracting. 

The  business  of  ihe  MacArthur  Bros.  Company  o( 
New  York  and  aicago  was  founded  in  1826  by  John 
R.  MacArthur. 

Fdi  84  ytari  iht  hxaaaen  hu  contiaued  unbraken  through  timet  □' 
waF)  panici»  dcpreuioiu  and  itriLci,  and  iKe  Company  hat  never  failed 
la  camplrlE  any  work  undertaken,  nor  to  meet  any  obligalian.  ll  hai 
cxeculed  more  teparale  worti — rftiLrokdi,  cnnaU,  dama,  locka, 
reaerroirt,  cic,  ihanhave  been  built  byanyolber  one  conurn.  Thii 
record  includei  many  milliona  o(  dollar*  worth  ol  public  woiki 
for  Stalei,  Municipatitiei  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
thouunds  of  mlla  o[  railroad,  ior  .uch  Una  a.  ihe 


Chicago  A  Erie 
C.  B.  A  Q. 
Deepwater 
""      ll  Central 


Santa  Fe  B.  &  O. 

Big  Four  Carolina  C.  &  O. 

Chicago  &  Alton        Coal  &  Coke 

Erie  Grand  Trunk 

Lake  Shore  Louiirille  &  Naah.      M.  K.  &  T. 

New  York  Central     N.  Y-  N.  H.  &  H.         Northern  P.cifU 

Penniylvania  Southern  Wabaih 

Weatem  Md.  Union  Pacific  Borton  &  Maine 

and  many  otbera 
The  eitent  ol  the  buiineu  ii  indicated  by  theae  figure) : 
Contract!  completed  .    .     .     orer  $100,000,000 

Contraction  hand        22,360,000 

Conlrscta  under  negotiation    .     .  30,000,000 

Prefeired  Stock,   par   value  $100. 

We  have  purchaied  thia  entiie  iuue  and  oner  il  [or  lale  In  any 
amounti.  at  $  1  DO  per  ihare. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  un- 
usually attractive  qualifications: 

The  Company  has  no  existing  mortgage,  nor  can  any  be 
created  or  placed  ahead  of  the  Preferred  Stock,  except  with 
written  consent  of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  thereof. 

The  dividends  are  cumulative. 

Preferred  as  to  assets  as  well  as  dividends. 

The  balance  sheet  of  December  1st.  1909.  shows  en- 
cess  of  resources  amounting  to  $2, 1 43,432.42. 

The  Company  for  many  years  has  shown  annual  average 
net  earnings  at  the  rale  of  over  three  and  one-half  times 
its  Preferred  Stock  dividends. 

Price  $100  per  share  yielding  7%. 

Ask  for  Circular  104  C.  which 


BIGELOW  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
49  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


Buty  tnokcn  OIt,  iMnonal  atMndoa  to  Inqulran  thar  knmr  t*  b«  taUnu    I 
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Lesson  No.  2  in  Bond  Buying. 

INCOME  FROM  INVESTMENTS 

The  first  lesson  in  bond  buying  is  to  purchase  only  from  bankers  of  established  reputation 
who  thoroughly  investigate  the  securities  they  offer  before  selling  them  to  the  public;  the  next 
consideration  is  that  of  income. 

What  class^  of  bonds  best  combines  safety  of  principal  with  satisfactory  income  yield  ? 
Without  hesitation  we  answer :  Carefully  selected  issues  of  public  service  corporations  furnishing 

Gas 

Electric  Railway 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Service 

in  representative  cities  and  towns  and  thickly  populated  communities.     Such  companies 

operate  under  either  perpetual  or  long  term  franchises; 
Enjoy  great  stability  in  earnings; 
Furnish  necessities  of  modern  life;  and 
Grow  with  the  communities  they  serve. 

We  have  had  many  years*  experience  in  successfully  financing  and  operating  public  service 
corporations  of  this  class.  We  can  always  offer  the  carefully  selected  bonds  of  such  companies 
at  prices  to  yield  an  income  of  from 

5  to  5J^% 

CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

BERTRON,  GRISCOM  &  JENKS 

BANKERS 

40  Wall  Street  Land  Title  Bulldlnft 

New  York  Philadelphia 


American  Piano  Company 

Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  to  yield  7.37% 

Of  the  6,ooo  shares  originally  offered,  4,500  have  been  sold.  We 
offer  the  balance  at  $95.00  with  a  25  %  bonus  in  Common  Stock. 

The  company  is  a  consolidation  of  the  widely  known  firms  of 
Chickering  &  Sons,  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.  and  Foster  &  Armstrong  Co. 

The  Preferred  Stock  is  one  of  the  best  industrials  we  have  ever 
handled.  The  experienced  management  of  the  company,  its  conserva- 
tive policy  and  strong  financial  condition  insure  safety.  The  extensive 
economies  in  production  costs  brought  about  since  its  formation  two 
years  ago  and  the  trade  advantages  which  it  has  over  all  coi;npetitors 
promise  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  security.  The  yield  is  un- 
usually high. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular, 

QAVET  &  PORTER 

Sterling  New  England  Securities 

43  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON 


It  is  to  srour  MlTsntrngc,  when  wridn^  to  oplaln  that  you  aro  a  raodor  of  tha  RaHaw  of  Raflawa 
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IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 
SAFE  INVESTMENTS 
YIElDINfi  6% 

We  can  offer  you  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity. 

As  a  leading  bond  house  of 
more  than  30  years'  expe- 
rience in  financing  strictly 

High-Grade  Bond  Issues 

our  relations  with  our  clients 
and  correspondents  are  neces- 
sarily advivsory  and  confidential. 

Startling  **announcements  to 
the  public/'  or  misleading  state- 
ments are  no  part  of  our  busi- 
ness methods,  and  our  endorse- 
ment of  any  Bond  issue  is  based 
upon  our  actual  ownership  after 
rigid  investigation. 

At  present  we  are  oflFering  a 
recent  bond  issue  of  unquestion- 
able soundness,  at  a  price  that 

Yields  6% 

We  have  handled  millions 
of  bonds  of  the  same  high 
character  and  value,  on 
which  there  has  never  been 
a  default  of  interest  or 
principal  payments. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  by  mail, 
upon  request.  Write  us  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Address  Dept.  A 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

NEW  YORK    DANI^CDC         CHICAGO 
21  Broad  St.  MllKCKd  itt  Natl.  Bk.  BIdg. 


A  Safe  Investment 
A  Good  Income 

These  are  the  two  points  the  investor 
should  look  for  before  purchastng  any 
security. 

Our  experience  of  thirty-four  years  hat 
convinced  us  that  this  combination  can 
best  be  obtained  by  an  investment  in  well 
chosen  Public  Utility  Bonds. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  this  class  ol 
security  for  years  and  we  can  offer  the 
bonds  of  various  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions which  we  have  investigated  thor- 
oughly, and  unhesitatingly  recommend  to 
the  conservative  investor,  at  prices  to  yvM 
better  than  5  per  cent. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  booklet, 
"Public  Utility  Bonds  as  Investments,"  free 
of  cost  to  all  who  are  interested,  together 
with  circulars  describing  special  issues.' 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  634-S. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

John  Hancock  BIdg.,  Boston,  Maaa. 

New  York     Chicago 


A  Guaranteed  Income 

We  Offer  and  Recommeiicl  for  luf— UuMt 

A  First  Mortgage  Bond 
to  Yield  5.20% 

Guaranteed  as  to  Principal  mad  IntiTit 

By  a  company  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
73  years  and  has  paid  dividends  on  its  capital 
stock  for  the  past  65  years.  The  net  earnings 
for  the  last  seven  years  have  averaged  over  ten 
times  the  amount  required  for  the  annnal 
interest  charges    on  these  bonds. 

Discrimiftaiing  ifivf stars  should  Mte  these  faeUl 

1 .  In  addition  to  above  Gaarantee.the  invest- 
ment is  secured  by  a  first(clo8ed)  mortgage 
upon  properties  of  demonstrated  valaes. 

2.  The  entire  issue  of  bonds  will  be  retired 
before  maturity  through  the  operatioii  of 

a  sinking  fund. 

3.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage  insure  arerf 

protection  to  the  investor. 

Descriptive  Circular  will  be  sent  oh  refmettm 


x 


Bankers 

25  Pine  St  New  York 


Busy  bankers  give  personal  attention  to  inquiries  they  know  to  be  Mrioiis 
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■  R"oT?7vl?siI  r\>f  Qf^H 

YOU   MUST 

mM^s^M^m 

BE  ASSURED 
OF  SECURITY 

m 

Your  Money 

1 

When  you  buy  a  house,  you  gel  ihe 

Earns  3°Io  ~  4-^ 

report  of  a  title-examiner.      Make  just  bs 

In  a  Savings  Bank 

sure  of  the  security  of  any  investxnenl  you 
make.     Find  out  whaf  there  is  behind 

and  the  bank  geli<  4%  to  6%  on  il,  t>y 

the  hond. 

investing  in  high  gtads  Municipal  and 
Corporatian  Bands  such  as  we  handle. 
Many  banks  buy  them  of  us. 
You  can  gal  thli  extra  profit  by  buy 

ing   bonds  yourself.     They   are    the 

We  are  now  offering 

$17,000 

DUNKLIN  COUNTY,  MISSOURI 

same  kind  of  aeeurilies    that  ate    the 
basis  of  the  savings  bank's  safely. 

DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  No,  10 

Writeforour  Free  Booklets. 
"Bonds    and    How    to   Buy    Them," 

6%  BONDS 

and  "  How  to  Buy  Bonds  on  the   In- 

These Bonds  are  issued  by  the  County 

stallment  Plan." 

Court  in  aid  of  Drainage  District  No.  1 0. 
and  ate  paid  by  taxes  collected  by  the 
County  Officials  in  the  same  manner  and 

OTIS   &  HOUGH    ■ 

at  the  same  time  as  general  Coimty  taxes. 

l!4VeSTMKNT    UXNKRRS                  ■ 

We  will  furnish  the  opinion  of  Wood  & 

CUIVBI.AHII,  OHIO 

J 

Oakley  approving  the  legality. 

The  district  comprises  7,960  acres  of 

■■ 

land  on  which  these  bonds  are  an  abso- 

lute first  lien,  at  the  rate  of  g2.2  5  per  acre. 

6O/0 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  land  is 
conservatively  valued  at  S60.00  per  acre. 

a  remarkably  large  equily  Is  easily  discern- 

First Mortgage 

ible.  The  nvaximum  tax  per  acre 
per  year  amounts  to  1 4  cents. 

Irrigation  Gold  Bonds 

Formerly    this   land   was   flooded  in 
limes  of  heavy  rain— now  the  Drainage 

The  safety  of  these  bonds  is  assured  by 

System  has  been  successfully  completed 

the  following  pro\-isions  and  factors: 

and    the    rich    soil    is    producing  large 

Dbih— Entirely  completed. 

crops  of  cotton,  com,  fruits  and  vege- 

labies.      There  is  no  need  to  predict  or 

45  dams,  no  one  of  which  has  ever  failed 

promise — the  enterprise  is  noiV  a  distinct 

Portilitf— Assured  by  (1)  government  rcporis, 
(7)   the  quality  and  quantity  production  of 
adjacent  property.  Senator  Carey's  famous  ir- 

success.    We  offer  these  bonds  for  tale 
after  the  uncertainties  have  been  remov- 

rigated farm,  which  adjoins  on  two  sides. 

ed.  The  Drainage  System  is  in  fine  work- 

ing order  and  has  been   pronounced  a 

by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Chi- 

success by  tlie  engineers. 

cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads. 

Two  of  these  6%  bonds  in  £500  de- 

Evorj bonil  iiiuad,  in  addition  to  being  a 

first  lien  on  the  entire  irrigation  plant,  includ- 
ing dams,  canals,  ditches,  etc.,  is  a  first  mort- 

nominations mature  in  each  year  up  Co 
1928.     Price  to  yield  5X%  on   your 

gage  through  the  deposit  of  water  purchase 

money  thus  invested. 

contracts  (to  the  amount  of  f  1 25  (oevery  |ioo 

Write    for    complete     details 

of  bonds  issued)  on  land   (with  water  on  it) 

(Circular   R)   teg.rding   thia 
or  other  cODserratlTeii^n  in 

acluaUy  sold  to  bona-fidc  sellers. 

DesCftpti-oe  circaUr   conUlnIng    a.4dlHon»l 

which  yon  may  be  inlerested. 

siftguArsSng  features  ^mbe  sent  on  requesi 

A.  G.  EDWARDS  &  SONS 

Blake  &  Reeves 

Ilk  SL  Louis,  Mo. ,  at  418  Olh-e  Street 

34PineStrcet    BANKERS    New  York  City 

AlioinNesvyorkCiiyai  1  WaU  Street 

a  rudfT  dI  the  Kerlaw  ol 
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SECURE 
INVESTMENTS 

Yielding    Liberal    Returns 
Consistent  with  Safety. 

The  ideal  way  Co  save  money  is  to  invest 
it  where  it  will  be  safe  and  yield  a  liberal 
return. 

This  feature  of  safely  has  always  charac- 
terized the  standard  securities  handled  by 
the  banking  house  of  J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn, 
Incorporated  —  sound  investments  that 
have  earned  for  clients  interest  returns  of 
5%  and  6%,  which  is  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ordinary  bank  interest  rale. 

The  safety  of  these  bonds  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc.,  care- 
fully investigate  each  enterprise  before 
handling  its  bonds — whether  municipal, 
public  utility,  irrigation  or  water  works — 
and  then  purchase  the  bonds  outright.  This 
investigation  is  most  thorough  and  often 
extends  over  many  months. 

This  rigorous  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion   by    authorities    of    actual    experience 
makes  possible  the  record  of  this  house — 
Never  a.  day's  deUy  in  payment  of 
principal  or  interest. 

Also,  many  of  its  Water  Works  and  Irri- 
gation bonds  are  guaranteed  by  a  holding 
and  operating  company  having  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  $4,500,000, 

This  intrinsic  safety  backed  by  such  a 
record  for  reliability  gives  to  the  securities 
handled  by  this  house  an  element  of  ex- 
ceptional security. 

The  bonds  we  offer  are  frequently  issued 
in  $100,  as  well  as  in  $500  and  $1000  de- 
nominations. That  is,  $100  will  purchase 
a  bond  with  exactly  the  same  security  and 
interest  rate  as  a  $500  or  $1000  bond  of 
the  same  company  bears. 

Our  interesting  book  on  guaranteed 
water  works  bonds  is  a  guide  to  all  who 
wish  to  save  safely.  Write  for  it  to-day,  to 
Dept.  D. 

J.  S.  &   W.  S.   KUHN,   Inc. 

Investment  Bankers, 
Bank  for  Savings  Bldg.,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

Biur  banken  ^tc  penanal  aitenilOD 


Timber  Bonds 
and  Stocks 

We  are  specialists  in  these 
securities. 

The  consumpdon  of  timber  is 
increasing.  The  supply  is  dimin- 
ishing. Timber  values  are  ris- 
ing. You  find  safety  and  large 
profits  in  timber  securities. 


Into  logs. 

Write  us  for  details  of  timber 
enterprises  now  making  large 
profits,  that  have  been  investi< 
gated  by  our  experts,  and  are 
recommended  by  us. 

Ask  for  circular  No.  210. 

E.  B.  CADWELL  &  CO. 


NEW  rOBK. 


Good  Bonds  Netting 

6% 

Your  Savings  may  be  earning  the  ex- 
ceptional 4*^0  interest,  but  the  average  rate 
of  intered  paid  by  the  Savings  Banks 
of  the  country  repealed  by  the  National 
Mooetary  G>auni«Non  June  I,  1909.  wu: 

NortheMtem  States  «0  BuikB— BTerace  UK 
Eastem  "       lOn      "  "         Sllf 

UlddEa  nSD      "  UK 

Weslem  "      1874     "  "        ■.«» 

Southern  "       HOT      "  "         ISW 

Pidflc  "         807      ■■  ■•         Kmt 

An  increase  of  your  income  of  more  liam 
50%  hom  high-grade  Bond  Invest- 
ment is  both  possible  an<J  safe. 

Let  us  tell  you  oi  ouT  pTetent  Bcod  ofier- 
ings  yielding  6%  net,  dcttrtble  for 
invettots  of  moderate  meant. 

Lawrence  Barnum  &  Co. 
BANKERS 


I  InqDlren  tfa«y  laum  to  ba  tcrloiis 
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CHE  problem  is  here.     It  must  be  faced,  and  solved.     The  farmer 
must  learn  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
The  teacher  or  professional  man  must  capitalize  his  brains  more 
highly.      The   merchant  must   turn   over  his   stock   more  often.      The 
mechanic,  the  clerk,  the  wage-earner  must  increase  his  income.    Have^i^i^ 
solved  the  problem  for  yourself  ?     Then  we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer : 

A-R-E  6%  Gold  Bonds 

are  secured   by  over   fifteen   million    dollars  worth   of 
selected  New  York  real  estate  owned  by  this  Company 

They  are  issued  and  offered  in  the  further  extension  of  its  business  along  absolutely 
sure  and  profitable  lines.  They  have  solved  the  problem  of  ^increased  income  for 
thousands  of  conservative  investors  the  country  over.  i    * 

These  Bonds  pay  6^,  year  in  and  year  out — instead  of  the  usual  3i>,  or  4^,  or 
even  5^ ;  and  througjiout  the  life  of  the  Company — more  than  22  years — have  paid 
6^  without  a  dollar  lost  or  gone  astray.    They  are  issued  in  the  foDowing  two  forms : 

«  COUPON  BONDS  «  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

Far  those  who  wish  to  invest  flOO  For  those  who  wish  to  sa/oe$S5  or 

or  more.    For  Income  Earning,  pay.  more  a  year.    For  Income  Saving,* 

log  interest  semi-annually  by  coupons.  .  puichasable  by  instalments. 

They  are  adapted   to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  put  aade  a  fixed  sum^ 
regularly— a  savings  fund  for  later  years ;  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to  invest  their 
funds  outright  for  inmiediate  income. 

« 

Why  not  get  a  fair  return  from  what  your  money  earns  ?  If  it  is  less  than  6^  it 
is  not  enough.  Unless  your  income  has  grown  m  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  you  are  losing  ground.  We  can  point  the  way  to  a  larger  return  with  equal  or 
greater  safety.  May  we  send  you  our  descriptive  literature  including  a  map  of  New 
York  Gty  and  a  booklet  showing  our  properties?  We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  our 
story  and  leave  the  decision  with  you. 

Amis.  $15,536,199.47  Founded  1868  CUpilalaiidSarpIui.  $1,851,154.38 

Room  503.  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Edward  B.  Boyatoo.  Pieadent  DIRECTORS :  Wm.  B.  Hiocklejr.  2d  Vioe-Pk«idenl 

HuoU  Roberts,  Vice-Pkoidoit  RicfaudT 


It  it  to  yoor  Mfvantag^,  whan  writing,  to  eiptaln  that  you  «•  a  raador  of  tho  lUvlow  of  Rvrtoin 
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EVERY    DESIRABLE    FEATURE 

ATTRACTIVE  INVESTMENT 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


The  hitluil  cUu  nl  ntcii  oE  principil,  a  ilridr  and  prolitaUe  inrom 
tidily  convcnible  inia  ladt.  iiid  the  beil  ol  collilcnl.  Bur  Ihoe  boiuli 
r:U  vuu  will  hiVE  llic  b«l  and  uIeii  invcslmenl  10  be  lud. 

Our  booklcl.  "Aneriu'ii  Salnl  Inveslment,"  Irlli 

THE  NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 


Doubly  Secured  Certificates 


Thcic  Cerlificai 


-)  yielding  L-  ..- 

uallr  by  sliacfieii  cou- 

ibui   BflurdiR*   double 


CENTURY  BANKING  CO. 

JACKSON,   MISS. 

oubly  Sicund  Ctrllficm 


u 


A  W-hy  put  your  mupey  In  tlib  bank  at  fl  per 
II  CKiit.  ntien  we  can  place  any  BDiount  from 
y  t«i>  to  (S.OliO  lor  you  at  e  per  cent,,  and 

L        _     .  .._    _^ ,,    j-max 

Write   for 


B.  a.  BONFOEY 
Mortgage   Loan    Banker 

Blabllabed  1B79  UNIONVILLE.  MO. 


You  can  perfect  yourself 
In  the  ART  of  INVESTING 
Through  a  systematic 
Course  of  study  on 
FINANCE  «.d  INVESTMENTS 

USOEST  STATISnCAL  080AMUTION  O 


ns  cuss  n  u.  I 


A  Million  Dollars  Loaned 
Without  Loss 


Tlie  above  a  our  r«i>rd.     We  net 

fi  per  cent  (hrougb  firit  mortpgei  oa  improTad 

cily  Teal  eilale,  doI  to  exceed  60%  of  value.   Wa 

can  make  your  moDey  earn  thi*  high  nie  lor  oi 

to  five  yean.     We  guarantee  everj  loao. 

For  our  itanding  comull 


THE  ESCAMBIA  REALTY  CONPA 

}-204AniericanNat'l  Bank  BUg.,  PeniacoU,  Ra. 


Jf 

rad   f 

Va    I 

'Am 


A 


JNVESTMENTSI6§ 


HRST  FARM  MORTGAGE  *uch  ■• 

we  furniih.  all  our  Moitgagei  tmag  •»- 
d  by  land  worth  from  three  to  fife  thnra 
obliealion.  ha>  alwayt  been  tad  in  being 
!  and  more  regarded  n  one  of  dw  KKndeat 
itmeDli  oblaioable. 


E.  J.  Uiider&Co,°"5CSr^ 

^^  Mlnnaapotla,  Minn.  "^^ 


Buay  tmnkcn  ftive  panonal  a 


D  to  Inquiren  they  know  t» 
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The  Rafter  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

HOLTON.  KANSAS 


FARM 
LOANS 


5to5i95 


SEMI- 
ANNUAL 


NORTHEAST  KANSAS  SECURTTIES 

riu:  moat  pruEinrrDUS  ilivctaitied  taiminR  ju^ciian  1 

lid. 

a  our  fa™  loans  yaa  have  ann  tlian  »i.oiio  a« 

every  Jjoa  inv«t«J. 

-»imua!ly~no  def 


under  Kansas  Laws. 


I.  iafety.  ■ 


The  Rafter  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 


"Financial  Facts' 

An  80-Page  Book  of 
Intense  InteresI  to  Investors 


Tbia  Is  Che  title  of  a  new  book  ii 


cvoled  tu  Hydro  Elecl 


king  fund  has  been  pigvided  Cor  of  4< 
olal  amouol  of  the  bonds  then  milsland- 
s  fund  la  uied  only  to  retire  the  bond  issue. 

Inlerefllns   book  has   been   ptepared   by 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 


We  g-ive  the  same  care 
to  your  lo  or  50  share 
account  as  others  give 
to  a  100  or  1, 000  share 
account. 

Send  fur  "(Idu  Lot  Circular  R" 

Members  New  York  Stock   Exchange 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


How  Often  We  Hear 

the  man  who  has  saved  nothing  say 
"I  had  the  chance  of  a  lifetime — a 
few  dollars  was  all  1  needed  but — " 

The  man  whom  opportunity  favors 

is   the  one  who  is  strong  enough  to 

save   while   others  spend.     He  does 

ithout  little  things  to  have  great  ones. 

We  can  help  you  save  by  our  $10  a 
month  system.  No  phenomenal  profits 
but  no  risks,  just  $10  a  month  from 
you  and  4|49d  interest  from  us. 

You  are  secured  by  Guaranteed 
First  Mortgages  on  New  York  Gty 
real  estate,  the  best  security  there  is. 
Write  us  for  our  free  booklet,  "The 
Safe  Way  to  Save." 

mE  GUARANTEE 
^D  TRUST  C9 

Capital  &  Surplus  •  $14,000,000 

176  Broadway,  Now  York 
175  Remaen  Street,  Brookljn 


It  It  M  r<HV  adraoiat*,  whm  wrlduft,  t«  nidalo  that  70U  an  a 


.REVIEW^/ REVIEWS^ 

EDUCATIONAL 

DIRECTORY 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS AND GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

Aeademlcal  and  ^reparntoty  Sobooia—Coltegea— Military  Aomdtmle*  amd 
CQ-JBdaeatloaml 


NEW    YORK    CITY    A^a)    SUBURBS 


Tbe  Semple  Boarding  and  Day  School 


Gardner  Home  School  for  Girls. 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  School  omik 


Horace  Mann  School  ^,Staf>.VJSSJi. 


New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Dailtd  CWUiti  BaUdiai,  lOS  Eut  22J  S(r«l,  New  Ti>rk  City 


School  Information.  rSTffJS'KSaS,'! 

(NuDie  kind.)  AHSBCU&SOObAMOCt 
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BOYS'  SCHOOLS AND GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

Academical  and  Preparatory  Schools— Collegea— Military  Academiea  ajid 
CoSdttcatloaal. 


NEW    YORK    CITY    AND    SUBURBS 


'DWIGHT  SCHOOL«!Sik 

ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

.-,^1  [hccDJlcrflpreTBnitwTuidBiiitli^TifftcEknMl  wLLh 

1  Bautifnl  localioii,  nilwbiiii  U  MivYr.rk  CKr. 
I  OniSom  mcccalEdbrVauar.  SmliKWcIleiley    i 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  ^^^^'i'^'\ 

Scbool 


We  Rno>v  Ho^ 
to  Teach  Boys 


cial  life  a 


'T*HIS  we  conBidcr  the  first 
■^  good  school.  Athletic  and 
important  and  we  give  our  boyi 
kind  of  school  training,  but  at  St.  Paul's  every, 
thing  is  subordinated  to  teaching  the  boys  how 
to  study.  And  we  succeed.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  which  lelU  all  about 
the    GcbooL 


M 


'offiVffli'i-'S-KXi^K  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School" 

T.    Superb  climate  and  beautiful  r 


»yst«m  of  iDdJvldual 


.   HeniJ  fiircAtalomieaQcloi 


X>KN  G.  MacVICAIt,  A.  M.. 


L-MON' 


^ADEMY-J 
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BOYS'  SCHOOLS  - 


-AND- 


-  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


Co-Rducat  ion  al 
NEW    YORK    CITY    AND    SUBURBS 


UNIYERSin  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS 

tested  by  ten  years  of  usefulness 
new    york    university 
school   of  commerce 
agco;:nts  and  finance 

Afternoon  and  Evenlnfl  .Segslonii. 

EnroUfiiBnt  In  the    IDth  year,   966  atudcnm.    Eleventh 

year  begins  Seplember  ».   1910. 

cm'Hsiis  IN 

Accountancy,  Business  Management,  Finance, 

Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Commercial 

Law,  Journalism,  etc. 


bullen 


I  addrei 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


NEW     YORK    STATE 


The  Somes  School.  | 


New  York 
Military  Academy 


PEEKSKILL 
ACADEMY 

k/^'^mH^  Collrge  Prepnralory.     Miliiaty  Orgeniin- 

PJfwlBs)  don.     Ov«  $100,000  spent  in  1909  on 

VtljKJf.J/  (ie«'buildingi.Alumo;HJI,elc.   Inipec- 

\g^-f^  lion  in»ll«i.     Upper  Schi«M20,Lowa 

^•"■Si-^  Schoql40(age5  I  l-T4,tepBrBlebuilding). 

AiUrisg  The  Secretary,  Box  B,  PeeksUD,  N,  Y. 


To  Which 
School 
Are  1^00 


HfiTaursuneolnBl"  Bi.'vm  tar 
talh-tr arbutSieHt  It  U  In- 
ihB  rif  bt  pjaparalMT  ■ehooL 
Uounl^eunit  Arirtumy, 

rfllopi  ■  111  Ji  HIM 

oiiir  n  Bfll—  ppa 


_  ».  to  ■,.•"»" 
iliUnfl  dnvlopi  ■  111  Ji  him 


To  Send 
Yoiit  Boi? 

Moimt  Pteasant  Acadonr 


I 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Seboola— 

Colleges— Military  Acmdemiea 

NEW    YORK    STATE 


"A  Good  School 

-JOHN  ■DRtOnCBS 

Thu  deacdption  of  Rivovicw  aritly  dcatriliM  tlic 
sdiDol.  1 1  i)  a  home  Icn  the  develupnient  of  tlic  bttia 
kinil  of  boys,  and  wiu  dniincd  capeeiiilly  to  [nvmMe 
manUoen,  edf-TTllance,  love  of  Htudy.BDdstiodwiiohr- 
jhiTi.  Tbe  location  1b  healthful  and  the  buOdrnn  pod 
<■  iiiinmrnt  modem.  Two  cqumes— elanical  and  •dctt- 
linc.    Si^hcwlopeaaSeptFtaberlist.  Igio.     Thr citmpli- 

hiTy  (drbr':i!d  in  3«''iIi-,''i»i"i'""For  calatoKUe,  write  (a 
JOSliPii  B.  BISBEE,  A.M..  l-rinclpal,  Boi  70J 


R.IVERVIEW 

PODCHKEEFSIE, 
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Colleges — Military  Academiea 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


MANLIUS  SCHOOL 


IVlanllua.  N.  V. 
Saint  John's  School        Verbeek  HaU 


-      ■■  r  '  ■    .1  ■    ■  with  mlHliiT  IruliUnfrTS?  Ul» 

t  J  liL^iiLu-,1^11  ■  -  J  runic  Diiglned  t>j  low  minnry 

WW.  VEWBECK.  A.  M^  PrinolpaU 


Caswell  Academy.  J,?d" 


[:Dll«BorBu>lD«i 
SB.    Prlmari  dep 


taloric  iounl 


NEW  JERSEY 


Blair  Academy. 

83rd  7»ar.  Prtparta  for  hiij 
Bcm.  Ttanrouffh  Bqulpmem : 
TiXBOItxa.    OpeiuEwi)!.  141h. 


ESlabllilHd    1624 


Rensselaer  1^ 
Polytechnic 
^^^  Institute 


(    (C.   E.). 


Caana  in   Civil 
Enninming  (M.  E.),  „  -  _ 

Genetal  Science  (B.S.).     Also  Siwcial  Courecs,     ^ 

Uniurpajwd     new    Chemical.     Physical,     Electrical. 
MKhauLc^l  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratoriea. 

of  gmduatea  and  atudcalB  and  vitvtt  of  buildings  and 


JOHN  R,  [ 


L'GENT,  Reglitiar. 


choosing  a  school  toi  yaaf  boy  you  plm 

character  and  scholarship  foremost  In  your 

reqairemtnts.    So  do  we  In  seltdlng  boys  for 


1 


The  Peddle  InsHMe 


'M-SrfiootinAmmtU 

a  itnnig  f jutoUr  of  iBC  ■ 


JLoei^oantae  mlla  fron  PHmetoa;  ra«lto  munrpuvd 
irtmlU.  rtM  BgnlpDHnt.  Hlitr  tent  eunpoii.  aUilcUD 

I  Wtll-appotiucd   IkbontoiM,   III1TU7   at   MOD  TDliline>r 

I  obHTTatorj'imaaeani. 

I  1  WsDreHretoTaUHdleMM.lBir.iiiedlc* 

I  vcbooli.  T)Hir«igli  tmilnea  couTM.  >liuiu. 

I    fl(ih  jsu  opent  Sept.  11,  I91D.     Caialuciieiuidbsokti 


NEW    JERSEY 


Bordentown  S^ 


n-the-DeUware,  N.  J. 

.ubie  llinught  and  wuflhr 
KhiwL    The  melhndi  WE 

lusiraied  eaBlacile,    The 


PItm  ntntfon  Ma  Hnltw  ef  Snl 


Nb  Untltr 
Clanlcal.  Sctei 


ennlngton 

SSeminaD'     c 
choolibrBOYJ 


Pennington,  N.  J. 

i^o-ediuatiimat.     Pnparei  baya  tor  all  collegei. 
tiiic.  HnKllsb,  ConuwnrisI  and  Manual  Ttain- 
IK  ^oaraat.        Elocution.  Vocal  and   Innnimental  Music. 
IpeOigan.    SEP.MtATE  HOME  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 
It  boys  under  14.     Atbletic  Field.  Cyranasiuni.     CompeteDt 
hyaical  Director,    Summit  Camp.    73d  year.    Tirms  $ni. 
For  catalogue,  addrue 
J.  MOaGAW  BEAD.  P.  D,  FrTTl-lTMT,  BoaL  »■ 
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BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools — 
CoIIeg es — Milita ry  Academics 

_  NEW    JERSEY 

West  Jersey  Academy.  ?;r''irii'/".Li'.w'^.."Ii'K" 

Bli'sl  SfIhkiIh.    BilalilJiilHil  Ills.    Ihiillhriilly  liHiiUKl.  SiiiH-rliir 
tocally.  InillvMasl  aHi-nlhm.  Xi-w  AiNliiic  Vli-lil  wjihiiuurnr 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  tH^il^l'Tirl'u.'- 


Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 


Princeton  Preparatory  School. 

OolUTttP  inrpanitcirf  w-Ihii4  txr  iHiyn  over  fimrlii'O.  Kuphl  |ii 
reia  poHiliiip  t>-™u«< "( iiiniiiKt  n<iniiH>r  )hii)II»  tnriyi  uiici  fi 
J —  •-om  rbtlcl  rtawi  ontuiin"!'"'.  Ami*-  HriHinilii;  luixl 
unuil  tBKpwtlnn  Inrltnl.    Aililri'M 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George  School.  lfrt!SU"^S:!;SS'...''iI,.^.'tX'^;,;' 


Conway  Hall.  a"""?,',','!,.!;^"'.. '  .,'  ^ 

PENNSUVANIA 

^|iIilaIy  College 

CHESTER,  PnuiiytvBnla. 

threes  in  Qvll  Engrneering  (CE.): 

Oiemistry  (B.S.):  Arts  (A.B.) 

Preparatory  Departmeiil ; 

iBlutry.  Artmtiy  a*d  C^ilry 


CHAKLES  e.  mvatt. 


Cedarcroft  School  kKl.V,!V?i1;-riVHinTM"iH"^i""i'i!il 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools— 

CoUegea—MiHtary  Aoaaemiea    ■ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

A  Boarding  School  Isr  Baji 

Cbeatnot  HtU.  Pb. 

Slttiat'il  »mi<ng  the  IiIIIk  bonlering  Uie  u 
vulli-y.  Ill  a  ivKion  nciiat  for  badtbtali 
bntiil]'.     Fiir('ataIoi;iie  aildren 

.lAMlX  L.  I-ATTURAON.  Ht*ri<M 


The  Meadville 
Tlieological  School 


,-  -_,t  day  nilDlMTj. 
ii,~y linilTl«  tW^^owai^'d  ■lillOBlly  lo 


Mercersburg  Academy  iS'Sofl^JS^^SSSS 


Washington  and  Jefferson  Academy. 

A  prcpanili>ryt>iiinllngiich(KilCarl»7a  PRpuMtbraBT (M- 
li'i{<',UnLvi^r»ltyc<rTw'hiilcalSchaaL  ""-  Wlljiliiiiirfliwilll 
lion,  D  H'parslc  nuuter  lo  ««'h  grnap  at  ran.  ConiBIMUcwa,  ba- 
liruof  iliinnllnry.  l.utKe.  upLsndldliF  rqnlpped  bjbwmIui  ud 
nthkth-  Iti'l.l.  ^hi-  kx'allmi  I-.  tctt  dndnbta,  •■•— ■ — ^— tTilfr 
rul anil ItiTimirBtinK.    I>iwrr  iwhocdtOrboyamilarM.    LIrak 

■  -  -   ' lorntrm    - 


fs  School  B^  J 

14  mflu  from  PhOadvlphla.  M 

■I  Me)i  ichaUnklB,  ^t 

xMSj  iitaiuEd  u  otd  EiKT  iiu^i    '  ,^iH 

tor  AMffyfcjWji,  I  mini  tnor  •><  ^^Vj 

r  nilliia  nr  kir  l.iJar«,    T«..n.  tU  | 


SSiSsSw^ 

St.  Luke's  School  bS^s 

WAYNE,  PA..  14  mflu  from  PhOadvlphla. 

iiunLiit.0  ii°  «<..  H«uV  lAnHd  u  am  c_j  mi 

CHARLtS  HtWRlf  STROUT,  A.M.,  Hcidiaind 

Rumsey  Hall, 
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Academical   and    Preparatory   Scboola—      Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 
CoUegea— Military  Academies  Colleges— Military  Academies 


GEORGIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  College  Park,  (Near  AtUnta)  Ga 

Haart  af  tha   Sauth. 


DISTRICT    OF     COLUMBIA 

Natienal  Cathedral  School 

FOR   BOYS  (EPISCOPAL) 

A  Country  Schsol  occupjilng  lit  btiutlful  new 
home  on  Mount  St.  Albnn,  WnAligton.  D.  C. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


E.  L.  GREGG.  Haadmi 


Gunston  Hall.  Jo^''i:S!,^'?S!i'.r^^o^«C?' 

Xh.  Bivkblei  R.  Hiso*.  Principal. 


ml  Imcut  oiled  aarlr.  I 


Georgia  School  of  Technology 

AN  ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE  of  llie  very  hLghcst  rank, 
in  the  heart  of  thy  pri>gressive  South,  1050  feet  above  sea 
level — where  the  climate  is  healthful  and  delightful  for  out- 
door work.  Advanced  courses  in  Mechanical,  Electrical.  Textile 
and  Civil  Engineering,  Engineering  Chemistry,  Chemistry  and 
Architecture.  Extensive  ana  new  equipment  of  Shop,  Mill,  Lab- 
oratories, etc. 

The  demand  for  the  School's  graduates  b  much  greater  than 
the  supply.     Dormitories.     Cost  reasonable. 


ATED  CATALOG,  ADDRESS 


K.  Q.  HATHESON.  LL.D.,  President, 


ATLANTA,  OA. 


mmtloB  tin  Ktaltm  tf  Hnltm*  m 
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BOYS 

Colleftcn — Military  Acaileinit 


HESULU  FALL  TERM  BCGIHg  SEPTEMBER  Tth. 


howe:  school 

Howe,  Indi&na 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 

Every  Bor  Recites 
Every  L«siaii 

Everr  Day 


Separate  School 

for  Yonn^er  Boys 


H,  flcKENZIE.  Rector.  Box  SOS 


MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY 

A  Character-BaildJDg  School, 


B«  ISS.MarwB  Fwk,D 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.    t^j'^iS^^ 

111..  "Hill  «mntry'..fI1Lrno]ii,li}nj  f (Wl  abon  tba  am,  udjM 

..  inul  fiuipii.-    A  pmronii  tiiilliiiaiir,  "My  bor'«  bannlBTDid 

iin'ui'l'ltD."Scni1(»rriiU  pan  Jculan,  Noil*  BILL,  WaadstaekJB. 


Rose  Polytechnic  InstituteJlr^J'!^  ^ 


Lose  rolytecnnic  insciLuic.  iini. ^ 

UivhuiiIcftl.KlM'iniTKl.  CiTfl  ud  CbMiUcd  bi^Hote  ■■< 
■  -  "loim,  Twll-equlpgd  Id^orMortMli 


University  ScliCH^  r 

Cleveland,  Ohio  r^" — ^ 


KtcoeHitrd  hy  Liadine  Eailtm  Calltgi 

For  edneatlaiul  putpoM  and  sat  far  p 
Jn  tlip  prrparatUiii  fur  U>ji^ 


I'lifrtlly  illBerrnt  fnrni 
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BOYS  BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Scboola—     Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools— 
CoUegea— Military  Academies  \  Colleges— Military  Academies 


GEORGIA 

■H^ 

B 

■■ 

<^>.ii^H 

^1 

^^^^^^^H 

^^^liU' 

Mm 

IHHI 

■ni 

1^ 

^K 

fnvn  cuunck.    b«>j«  lirtiiMd  loj 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Zhauncy  I"  " 

BASSACBUSErra  IJiSTITUTE  Of  TBClUtULOOlf 


Waban  School. ; 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 


A  Country  Home  School  AMeMl^totartllll'Ii 

For  Young  Boya.  pwdi. 


The   Tome   School 
for  Boys 

An  EnJawed  Preparatory  School 
Xta  Endowment  makes  possible: 

A   Faculty  of    utilvenily   men   who   iic 
■pccUlists  in  their  depaitments. 

An  entailment   limited  to  boys  of  high 
characlei. 

School  building  and  ground*  reproeiit- 
ing  an  invesrment  of  Jl.SOO.OOO. 


A  completely  equipped  L*v)tr  Sebttlftr 
LittU  Btfi.     Tuition  $700. 


A  U*  Knltw  at  Bnltmt  m 


mrfa»t  to  tMrtlttn 
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BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools- 
ColIegeft—MUittry  Academies 


\  BOYS 

'-  Academical    and    Preparatory  Sebooia— 
Collegea— Military  Aoademiea 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  Sargenfs  Travel  School  for 


Gr*«k  Crul 

Fl«r*nca 

Munich 


111!  of  stH'hJ  ami  travel.  A  wonderfully  i 
tivc  iiil'iIkkI  uf  toarhinf;  uhich  uses  the  world  as  the  srhool- 
roinn.  (.iitiii  anil  Roman  History,  <Jcrman,  French,  Enelish 
HisHir>-  are  sliidicd,  each  in  its  own  environment.  Just  thinfc 
of  llic  wi>ndi.Tful  possiljilities  for  your  lioy  in  this  plani 
Let  nic  ti-U  yciii  more  alxmt  it.  Illustrated  catalq 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT.  Cambridac  ~ 


latalogue. 
le*  Mass. 


Boys 


iMdMdiMl 
liMtpweUon 


The  Allen  School. 


Rock  Ridge  Hall  I,  , 


(o'-."  i-^iil-i 


The  Highland  Military  Academy.  VhaJ 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL 

Located  \a  tbe  Mouataias  of  North  Carolina 

Near  Ashevllle 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan  College  of  Mines. 


NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Among-the-'Hilis./K,;:^Xi^taS-vIdiiita 


Holdemess  School  for  Boys. 

Vrt'pan-i  fur  CMiii.|n-.  nn<i  TKbdalBHunli.  Konks  -with  (M 
hidlB-ii  RTiiiif  iM.lHinlii  or  Nr-w  fagtaMk"*  ''>■  r-'uson  ■>'  -mli™- 
no'ni  the  tiillloii  Ji  iroitrnilr.    A  new.buIMIni;  »a«  uifiu'il  IM 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


1%Binghdm.  School 

Onuitfe  County,  nMT 
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H OYS—Acaileiaical  and  Preparatory  Schoola~Co lieges— Milita ry^ ca demiea^ 


STAUNTON 

Military'^  Academy 

An  Ide&l  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

370  'Boys  from  43  States  last  session.  Largest 
Tripate  Academy  in  the  South.  "Boys  from 
10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Umi>er- 
sities.  Qohernment  i^cademies,  or  Business, 

1,600  feet  almve  sea-k»vel;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun- 
tain air  of  ihe  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful 
Valley  of  tlieShenandoah.  Piiremineral  sptiLi[>waiers.  High         '^c^iJ 
moral  tone.   Parental  discipline.  Military  t raining  develops  obe-      ^i*fc 
dience,  beahh,  manly  carriage.      Fine,  shady  lawns,  expijnsively 
equipped  gymnasium,   swimming  pool   and  athletic  park.     All 
manly  sports  encouraged.     Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  offa  air.     Boys 
from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement  only  desired.     Personal,  individual 
instruction    tiy    our   tutorial    lyitem.       Standards    and    traditiunn    high. 
Aodemy    fifty     yean     old.  New  $100,000   barrncks,   full  equipment, 

absolutely  fire-pmof.     Charges  $360.     Handsome  catalogue  free.     Addi 
CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE.  A.M..  PiindpU.  Staunton,  Vb. 


Culvers  military  equip- 
ment is  second  only  , 
,t.§..that»|^est  Points 


IS  wAen  lariting  (o  aivertlsei 
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Colleges—Military  Acadetalea 


TENNESSEE  MIUTARY  INSTITUTE 


Ohio  MiSary  InstituteSilrSSr  rnKSt 

llflcBW  BilinUs  mrullPKi-a.    Athlfll.li,    A.  M.  HlHWUBr,  Com'cl'l. 


Augusta  Military  Academy.  '"""^Sooui 

In  tlie  tsnioui  SbcnimdDBh  VnllE^.    A  vnutrr  ■ekool  with  motf- 
ern  equlpm—     "— —-"-v-      >. v_.     o . —  .. 


Randolpii-Macon  Academy  ^„,5»  „/« 

Rarutolph-Xaeun  Si/atfitt.  Tii  the  VaMpy  itf  VlriflnJa.  Equ1]>nieil 
COM,  «1IJU.UW.  LarKe  Kirtu  ninki'  men  isai  nyvai.  Pnnami  ro 
ColkgeorScleiitlHuSclioolH.  Ojrninuiiliiin  uurAihltftlc.  iwb  Si-i 


Bethel  Military  Academy.  fSbSS 

rso^r 


achJDK.    Charges.  | 


I.  vin.  X.  XBD^IaiMr&lMdMt. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  CITADEL 

Tbe  Military  CoUege  of  SoDth  Carolina 

CbarlesioD,  S.  C 

DulertiAted  hy  ih(*  War  Drpt,  aa  onp  ot  tho  honor  miUtory 


GIRI^S 
Academical  .and    Frepttrutoiy  ^ 
Colleges 
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OIRI/S — A  cademical  and  Preparatory  Schools — CoIIegea 
NEW     YORK    STATE 


Elmma  Willapd  School 


F'or  Girls 


Troy,  N.  Y. 

WeUcsley.  Smith.  Vassal, 


ERT[nCATE .. 

■    ■■     Holyoke   Col...— 

uencraJ  and  Swcial Couf MS  ._.  ,..— 

GoUcie.    Two  rears' course  ior  Eiigli  School  Grid- 

■"'—     Eicellenl    idvantigta    '- 

An,    Moder-    " 


PrepaialoTT  Ci 
tor  III  lead 
Colltgct. 


St.  Mary's  School  Mount  St.  Gabriel. 

diurcb  Bow-illnR  School  far  UlrlB.    t'lirty-third  year.    Eighty 

PENNSYLVANIA 

|.inden  HalJ  Seminary. 


3r  high  school  grail  ua 


Wilson  College 


Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 


£ 


NEW    JERSEY 


SCHOOL  FOR  G 


NEW  JERSEY 


Tiir  STinrxT  is  iiprself 

Sll  Dil  l>  \l  Ol  K  S4  ilOOl 


CLIN  I  LINAliY       COLLEGIATE 

7Ttwm 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Kimball  School  for  Girls.     ^^^ 

Stiprrior  prrparttfiim  far  Sent  Engiaiui  coJIflfes,  f 
lllualrsli'd  catnlugne.  arMr«aB    HIh  B.  a,  Kihbau., 


Walnut  Hill  School. 


Quincy  Mansion  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
IVollnston.  Quincx.  Mas*. 

Bmutirully  louated  hIi  niileB  fmm  Buxtuu.  in  one  of  Ui« 
most  bealthrul  suburbs.  Fine  eslate.  Ample  grounds  for 
outiloorrecrestiaii.  Artllli^llake  for  boating  and  sIuUdk. 
,    I.Arge  Ubruy,    Oynioiwlii'm.    Speolal 
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Academical 


GIRLS 

md    Preparatory   Schoole— 
Colleges 


GIRLS 

Academical    and  Preparatory  Seboolm— 
Collegea 


MASSACHUSETTS 


'*A  School  of  Distinction" 

The  Mount  Ida  School  offers  much  more 
than  the  usual  finishing  school — its  benefits 
are  scholarly  ami  cultured,  as  well  as  home- 
like and  exceptionally  enjoyable  to  an  un- 
usual degree. 

Pupils  or  parents  who  desire  the  best  for 
igio-ii  should  write  now  tor  the  new  illus- 
trated Year  Book,  a^,  judging  from  the  past, 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  school  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand. 


Mount 
.  Ida 
Scbool 


FOUGOaS 


'zS^r^S 


NEWTON' 


Waynflete  School,  ^S^'-^i^gl'T^r^'^S 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Weston  School 
for  Girls 

43  St.  Junej  Street,  Roxbury,  Bojton,  Mat*. 

Silualed  on  a  quiet  hill  top  street  in  Boston, 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  fit  girls  [or 
;>/<-  as  well  as  fur  examinations.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  It  is 
different,  better  and  worth  invesligafing. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Taconic  School  for  Girls.  tSS^ 

lU  I'Ke  preparatory  aDd  Bp«olal  Doorw 
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GIRLS  I  GIRLS 

Academical   and    Preparatory   Schools —  '    Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools — 

CoUeSes  Colleges 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


CONNECTICUT 


Ingleside — a  School  for  Girls. 


Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 


Rockford  College  for  Women 


iris.' 

JULU  b.  OULLrVI 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


The  Colonial  School  |i^^p';,'|I,V-^,,JJj''i;i';,^;g;;;;;] 


Bristol  School  for  Girls. 


National  Cathedral  School  ^ 


Martha  Washington  Seminary  ''wo^'!' 

nnil  Sprclnl  Mmriei.  llUsli?,  Art  unil  Donifillc  Bclcni^e.      ViM 
,1  ypnr. Edwaiip  w.  Thoufbow.  PrlncliBil. 


CLOVERSIDE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

now  Bltualed    in    Wasliingwn.  D.  C.     The  Capital  nflotd* 
uniqueoppurlumlica  for  ciikure  anil  education. 
The  SCHOOL  COURSE,  collne    preparatorj-.    Bilvancid 

cvnnumin.    Thec'ndnivor  ii  to  triich  the  irlativc  vaiua  of 
MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW,  Priocip.!. 


Fairmont — a  Schooi  for  airi.. 


Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary. 


AGNES  SCOTT  COLLEGE  j 

Collegea  and  Vrvpsm'.     ,     _...   .  __ _.  .  ^ 

935O.0OO  Kiil»i.'rlbe.l   for  endowment  and  enlargement.      $100,000  In  new  bulMlngi  ttils  ifx.     CObIok  C 

OD  applicslloQ.  i:_  «_  CAINES.  D.D..  rrm.  * 
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GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools— 
CollegcB 


MARYLAND 

[New]  Maryland  College 

t853-l<IIO                                      For  Women 

mSi^^ 

■nd  CoUcvc  CimrieB.    Too  jilrs' FDiirne for  high  efIi^L gnd^ 

Kee  Mar  College  J';'mpTi?on™"i^™.th"'bJlru'M: 


Notre  Dame  of  Md.  ^irr;"CSSSJ'"r"olH; 


Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOB  OIRLS.    Tbo  4aai  jenr  btglm  Tlrarwlay.  Si;pl.  S9,  laio. 


Lindenwood  College  i 


t  Prepuratnrj-  Ifepiirdnt 


/^_i.i.»_    '''J  li'mllnn  MldMnirl  (>>llug»  anil  Conmirviiliir)'  fur 
COttey,  younK  wunipn.    Acwlemlc  dfKrmt.    Etertlve  and 

IdvilCbTlsUsDliaiiici.    Si^liH'l:  patron ln^^ 


Kindergarten  Training.  ,n^;'''*L^'Ju„8"lKS; 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    SchooI»-~ 
Colleges 


Glendale  College  for  Women.  JSS'''SSL 

Courw^  wJtta  An.  Uiulc  and  Eipimlan.   frtpwHoB  tec  oo^ 

girls.    BeauUfuI  IocbUdo.    BuEh^BOMHltlla  tO  OlDOlBnML 

aiH  B.  J.  I»  Von,  PiiiMtiH. 


Grand  River  Institute.  ^??S*,13[?*. 

]4.ri'atloii.    Academic,  Normal, MubLc,  Art  CoDrHa     bab^j 
nnd  tvitton  onlj/  tito  per  year.    Luve  oaikr 


DcU^btrul cUmale.   For< 


anu.     CKr  lUlvanMtea.     Ott^iK 


XitffnrA   PnllBfT-B      Select  hom«  uolleg*  &r  th«  hJth«r 
QUlOra  (.^Oliege.     culture  or  moneZ    iJi->«t^  tn-WI 

Inry ndvuntiieiit Iri Arl,iln«lciindBip™i3oiL    UBiwtttfBIUl 
Cnune.    NnaHH-'Urlan.    Term  opeu  Sept.  It,  lUO.    VMIb  tor 


Virginia  K  InsUtutl 

SeieC/   School  ^fc  Patronage  from    fl 

for   Girls         ^g^  Many  States      ■ 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


College  for  Women. 

i:r«nt»  the  .lektcee  uf  A.B.  nad  A.*.    tttipttlmMatnUti 
ArT".  Domei-ilu  s^ipn.>c.  ftp,    WeU^dulppedlnUdlnat.  Oi 

AJ'Irpu  E,  B.  Mocinnocit,  A.B.VA  -"  ' 


CONVERSE 
COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  S.C. 

ROBT.  P.   PELL.  Lill.  D.. 


^;'  11' 


ACOLLEGEPOR 

WOMEN 

Ml        and  Art 


■Mcioa  uMn  mutiny  tl 
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GJRIS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schoolf-- 
Colleges 


GIRLS 

ieitdemical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 
Colleges 


TENNESSKK 


rcl  ii{l0fi9  cul  turc  ^nd  prcpHrln^  lor  aUcollc^ca  anilllDivecailie^ 
Tbe  collpce  cQiaprisea  twelve  Kch<Kits,«uc1i  of  these  schoola 

TkludemLanFuaees.  J^LrectorofMurilc,  thtcinincut  pTanSst  aud 

composer, Qdouaitl  Hcsselberg.    J^uropean  traiacd  ApeclalUta. 

'1i1tA9iina^o11a4h ailed  hilllop 


VIRGINIA 


Bowling  Green  Seminary  w7™ei'?  '"'i^'""' 

eluding  lullhin  Biiil  iKmnl,  tlH7,MI.    lak  unir. , /'fUNi^^  iff  fhr 


at  VlrKlnlB. 


<>  tiwIinK 


Southern  Seminary,  utl?!^?.  u/^utirliiit^tu't^' 

In fUniinii  vallry iir  Vo.    Ilni^iucmnanratuiiLr.    Hlghm stand- 


Randolph'Macon  Woman^s  College 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


•1  alien  Krltlng  to 
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GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Sebools— 
CoUe/tea 


GIRLS 

Academical   and  Frvparatoiy   ScbtMt^~ 
Colleges 


s     a^            g 

tM 

|^^B^BHBfi^^l^B^9BS^^Hfl^BHHBiBB 

fSweet  Briar  College  aSSSSSSS' 

r»iik?a3imiloa.tiro  r«n 
r«  y«r  opeu  ScpU  Bith.  mo. 

HOLLINS 


INSTITUTE 

FouikU  I64Z 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary. 


Souttiem  Female  College.  1 

hlRhmVlriiJnlKitaiiiLnraa.   SWUI  InilDlrlg.    Vl 
U'riiDAHLuni.  Ht-ffuLikr  utid  ipuulat  Puumi-ii.llujil 

^  hi  taw.  '  ARTHDR  Kl 


llewHo 


Kyui  D«via,  A.11. 


CO-HDUCATIONAL 

Academical  and    Preparatory   Schools- 
CoUegea 


Ti-DRURY  ACADEMY,  .fSfs 

Prepue*  boyi  and  girlt  for  college,  tcieotific  ichool  or  biiii- 


an,  high  ilandardi.  wund  Rie(]iod>.  Facully,  building!,  and 
luipment  uneicelled.  Scparale  dormiloriei.  CymMiium 
id  out-o[-dooi  iporli.    Annual  charge  $300. 

Addnu  U»  PiMidcDt.  THOMAS  J.  DAVIS. 


CO-BDVCATIONAL 
Academical    and    Preparatory  Schools— 
Collegea 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANiaiN,  MASS. 


broad  cullun,  a  kiyal  and  hdpfu]  sctiool  apirit. 
^wment  peroiiulibem]  t«ma,  I300  per  >«ar. 
For  catalDEue  and  infotmatiaa.  addioa 
ARTHUR  W.  PERCE,  Utt.  D. 


Tabor  Academy. 

Co^edueattoDal.    Coons  ptmriai 


NEW    HAMFSHIRB 


Kimball  Union  Academy.  S^^'iSlfl 

.',,.„>■»  .^•i^^  of  xbt  Mew  HunnUn  Xouatklr—    ■— 
1  pilinipMi    Itaw  m 

AtUaUoMd.   Tba 

ritasr.p 


mllorle*  lar  clrla  and  bon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FBTKBTLViuriA,  rblladelphla. ' 

National  School  "^"SSZ  S 

:  tba  UbiL_  pnnscli ' 


id  OnuwT  and  Dnmatlo . 
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CO-BD  UCA  TIONAL 

Aoadentical    and    Preparatory   Scboola — 
CoIIegcB 

PENNSYLVANIA 


PmiRLTAKU.  KlngiWn. 

Wyoming  Seminary.  «SD"r"& 


Perkiomen  Seminary.  fL,. "  n% S? '  gy^i 

aunpui,  Mhlfllc  fleld.   Small  cUaaea.    aonor  mfn  in  30  .ol 
JTutlil,  itoc«;I(oil.^rf>nB[J^InoraL     No  fitolaoltT,  Uquo 

S2'™Ki,b.D..Prliiet 


■mdoo  or  hulng.    fZiOtot^O.    < 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  '^BnJw.Z^''" 

TBrniB.  (neluding  bojinl  und  tulllon.  tul.m.    Bran-H  of  "■' 
DellglSul  nim"^  'lJ'iwf?"s<*nol  fnr'ounirer  pupils,    iuulll.trl 


GIRtS 

Aoadentical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 

CoUegea 


Bouii,  Otrmkii)'.  s;  LnltpnIO  Riruu'. 

Willard  School  for  Girls.  'Kr'BVh™An."™;w' 

Hinorj.   uw™ " "  '■ 


Cours  bwight. 


r.  g  Douleva: 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

r  Summer  School  n 

If  you  are  leaving  High  School  or  Col- 
lege and  wish  to  obtain  a  situation  in 
which  you  have  every  prospect  of  rapid 
advancement  in  business; 

H  you  arc  unemployed,  or  dissatisfied 
with  your  present  position,  or  get  very  low 
wages  and  have  no  hope  of  promotion 

^- — ^-^~~»Caii  Help  Yoa 
Increase  Your  Salary 

shiu.    Civil    Service    and    Academic    Departmenti. 
Tclesraphy  and  Hallway    Work    alio    ■licostfully 


and  Traced  in  paying  poiiliont  tach  ycai. 
for  FREK  priwpectus  lo 
CLEMENT  C  GAINES.  MJL,B.L..  Prcs 
Box  691,  Pougbheepalc,  N.  V. 


WISCONSIN 

Camp  St.  John's  ^r.SlJJfon 

nngman. 

Thiflunp 

"SIH?? 

Musical  Colleg 

es 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Musical  Goiiege 

Nowr  In  If  NEW  HOME.  Fadne  Ihe  Lake  ProntTiirk 


Gontalniag 
ZEIGFELD    HALL 


irt,  Optra 
AU  Braachca 

MUSIC 

ACTING  EXPRESSION 
OPERA  Hod  in  Lliptpl 
WtlSMnilidnSwLtl 

NOTK~Applicatlo»  for 
llie4A  free  and  ISO  wtlal 
SetiDbnUiliia  wlU  be  rs- 


^  Review  of  Revievs  Directorr  of  Summer  Schools  and  Camps 
NEW    YORK    CITY    AND    SUBURBS 


Camp  Utopia,  ii™  ^"^kiu'rp.'ro^iS'™':?:!,^™ 


MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 

Summer  Session,  July  5— August  12. 

An  ideal  vacation  school  with 
a  college  staff  of  teachers.  Over 
forty  courses  especially  planned 
for  Teachers,  College  Preparatory- 
Students,  College  Students,  Can- 
didates for  the  Degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  others.  Courses  in 
College  Branches,  Domestic 
Science,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Manual 
Training.  Expenses  Low.  Illus- 
trated Bulletin  free. 

EDWARD  D.  COLLINS 

Director  Summer  SeMion 
Middlebury,  Vermont 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Camp  Overlook  boys 

Sebafto  Lake,  Maine 

loth  year.      Provides  a  pleasant,  profitable  and 

wholesome  summer  outing  for  manly  boys.  Boating, 

fishing,  swimming  and  alt  land  and  water  Bporti. 

Address  MR.  GEORGE  WILSON. 

Bu»  g.  OvrloQk-Sdlack  School.  Worwlt.  Cnnii. 

MICHIGAN  ' 


n  Julj  wStn  AVI 


Summer  School  of  Law.  fee^SSSSrSfl^ 

UnlrertLIj  of  Mlclilnn.  n  Itl  ba  held  Jal7»h  to  Sept.  10,1t». 
EipariHiilow.  DeLI«£uulloc>tloii.AlK>coan«liiAfti.Bcm«i, 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


PlrBumlh,  II , 

,  Wachusett,  "=  """{a™™. 

Eighth  Huoii.    BoatlDs,  eu»atii(,  IliUiig,  nrUunlnc, 
and  Wd  BpoK*.    iBitniccloD  b;  •  IpMllUn  Id  MkraifK 


Camp  ^ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PiininLTARU,OoiuBTdTfllii,Dal>wmTBCo.    Boxn. 

Maplewood  Camp  S*|Sr«™^;['S£i 


fumtTT-Tuii,  Putibnrvh,  Onot  Boolaracd. 

University  of  Pittsburffh.  iSETiJI'm- 

Sept.3d.    UauiiaL felllUei ■ItordeditadMiM.   tliiifc«M«iB«« 

Hon.  nau-ShenliTpark,  ckiM  toCUMgWiBMUBM.   ^  - 

new.    Tuition.^.    StudenU  mmr  laur  (nrkbaltl 


'J 
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AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 


I  Fnnkllp  H.  Suieiil, 


Teachers'  Agencies 


THii  Prail  Teaciiers'  Hgencg, 

Rei-ornmenOs   teuuliere  Co  eollBgea,  put 
"^Ad^'iwB  parents  ubdQt  schools.     WM.  0. 

70  Flflh  ittenyi. 

XBI  lOTk. 
lo  anil  privBIB 
PRATT.  Mar. 

AIAANY  TEACHF.RB-  AOEKCV,       -       - 

ARWDT.  N.  Y. 

Unclassified 

Dixrkt  il  Columl^.  WttUogaa.  D.  C,  60  Ttlcou  A»mc. 

ELECTRICITY 

Bllu  ElBctricd  Scboal  h  the  Mtu 

•DcTlvir  KhooJin^hf  wqrldleacJurif  ELEC- 
TRjarVelduavdr.    CcuiK  compleU 

IN  ONE  YEAR 


i 


Short-Story  Writing 


Home  Study  I 


SSs.-,..™,,...,., 


SASi?^ 


rNTEKSTATE    BCHOOI.    OK   COKRESPONDENCE 


tTIIDV  !!'Cl>-Grail«  Inslryotlen  by 


Corritpondtno* 


Unclassiiied 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
.  SPANISH  orlTALUN 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

'^;,t'.'"  tosenlbal's  Practical  Uogiisir} 


fl,  Dlgbt  or  Joy ;  fc 


School  and   College   Information   free 

Thiri!  Bra  over  500  IcbDoli  Bnil  csUesea  advarttosd.    No 
wondgr  you  arc  conlaied.  Would  you  not  therefor*  wMcawa 


M  mtatioK  tk»  Am/w  tf  Hnltit 
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CoOege  orBnaDess-Whkh? 


will  preiiare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  t 
cost,  to  meet  mlleBe  entrance  renuitementi.  or 
paid  businuss  position.    Send  for  our  booklets. 


"From  Odd  Jobs  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree" 

will  tell  yon  hovr  yon  can  cam  tuition,  board,  clothei.  books,  etc.,  at  college.  "%Vhy  and  How"  will  toll  you  how  to 
lind  tlie  time  and  moni'y  necessary  for  a  thorough  business  training.  Kither  one  free  for  a  pmtaL  Write  t&day  for 
these  "self  help"  bookk'ts. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  Chicato,  U.  S.  A. 


Home  Study  Courses 


HOME 
STUDY 


UNrVERSIIY  of  CHICAGO 


:A£ 


Government  Positions  ■  lu/^ 


C0LUIIBWHCORRESPOH0EI1CEC0LLEGE.WASHIIIGTOH.D.C. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  ^;^-i»7J,.'%^m!f; 
irhilliliulofKlioolvaiwIi.liiMHoii^vltoTvr.iiiaiellnllfi:^ 


LEARN    JEWEI^];  ENGRAVING. 


^Salesmen  Wanted 

i   TnTcUni  Siletmcn  cum  tma  tl-OOt  to  tKLOn  a  nar 

A  and  (ipeuu.    Over  SM,HO  emplwed  In  die  Uidted 

Statu  and  Canidi.   'llic  demand  for  nodSalemeB 

I  alwart  uceedt  the  iBpplr-  WewiUteaoiTDutabflone 

.1  I...  .^jii  ,[||j  jijiH  you  Iqiel  a _pwd_p(niiuin.     We 

tain  the  laraeit  FBIiElSKPLOTHkirr  Br- 

IV  in  the  world  and  receive  caililorlhooHB^of 


<e  Kiuliai  of  Sealeal  uiAiR  airltlng  ti 


TRAVELERS'  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT, 


3  ASrOR  PLr\CE.   NEW  YORK. 


Qrand  Trunk  Railway  System 

'3IVost  Direct  Route  to  the  Highlands  oF  Ontario" 

ftilla  ud  CoadiiclDag,  Mosktla  Uko,  Like  sf  Biti,  Miginelawu  RIiet,    Alianqnin  Nali«iia1   Parli,   TenujiDii,   Guifiiii  Bv. 


Plan  to  Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  This 
Year  at   One  of  These  Delightful  Spots 

Good  liotel  BociimuiodationB  at  moderate  coat— The  lover  of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abun 
ftose  things  which  make  roughine  it  desirablp.  Select  the  locality  that  wiU  iifford  von  the 
amount  of  enjoynient.  send  for  free  maps  and  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  fully  dcEcribing  th. 
the  ordinary  recreation  resorts.      Address— 

W.  5.  Cookxin  F.  P.  Dwycr  E.  H.  Barnton  W.  Ru 

UTHerdiMiUiudTnillUt.aicin  290 Brnkjoi].  Nt»  lork Ctr  256  Wukiiilog St.  buMi  506 fuli BUi., Pi 

W.  E.  DAVIS  C.  T.  BELL  G.  W,  VAUX 

hB.lnitMH>i<>,ll>*n>l       JIuL  r>u.  TnicHiuBr. NtMmt       -       ■-       ■ 


^etSt^    UNIVERSITY 

TniVEl   thil  nuiiK  much.   bccauH  true  m 
BICILV.  GKEECEi-Jtill  June  I.  tune  11 

.™...,'a,aas'ST!i"',.sj",£, 

TRAVEL 

WORLD  TOUR-ORIENT 

AHo:   Tour   Spiin.    Sicily,    iUly  (Chrittims   In    Kamci, 

DE  potterTours'(;HT""'';7??;'v.;,,.k 


I  ENGLAND  cTtiSt 
North  "'™s.|„,,  T-ffEsoTY 
German  Slf  thuTsda* 

Lloyd '■•-s.saturBay 


GENOA 

Wirrlcss  and  Salinurlni  SIgi 
iKndcnl  Bsand  Ibe  Wnrld  Ton. 
(en'  Cbcckt  Cood  All  Over 

lUiiitraUd  Hoot/di  /m  Jiii'ici 


A  Broadway,  Ne\v  York 
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Lake 
Champlain 

Superb  fishing  and  boat- 
ing ;  social  pleasures 
amongst  congenial  peo- 
ple; surroundings  of  his- 
toric interest ;  and  cool, 
bracing,  highland  air — 
these  await  you  al  this 
king  of  Inland  Lakes. 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
most  comfortable  i 
roule  to  travel  by. 


I  the 


The 
Adirondacks 

The  great  playground  of 
the  East.  Dozens  of  se- 
cluded retreats  where  the 
fisherman  realizes  his 
fondest  dreams.  Good 
roads  for  motoring  and 
excellent  accommoda- 
tions with  freedom  from 
the  crowd. 


Saratoga  Strings 
and  Lake  George 

Golf — motoring  on  the  fin- 
est roads  to  be  found  any- 
where — tennis — fishing — 
driving — Lake  George  is 
the  motor  boating  para- 
dise— every  outdoor  sport 
and  pastime  has  its  home 
here.  You  can  rest  quietly 
secluded  with  nature,  or 
be  socially  gay  with  plenty 
of  congenial  company. 


Faihionable  or  quiet  holds, 
eicellent  acconi  modal  ions  at 
Summer  Paradise,"  360 pp.,! 


moderate  rale  boardinj-houses  afford 
try  price  and  are  fully  described  in  "A 
a  free  copy  of  which  send  6c  postage  10 


Dell 


A.  A.  Heard,  G.P.A. 
■ware  &  Hudson  Company 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

enOADWAV  AT  S4TH  STREET 


Onl)  HeH  Tork  Haiti  wliidDH-SCreencd  throN ghoul. 


The  Hotel  That  Is 
"Different" 


THE 

LENOX 


Corner  Boylston  and  Exeter 
Streets 

BOSTON 
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Try  the  trail 
Grand  Canyon 

of  Arizona 

this  Summer 


Climb  the  Rockies  in 
Colorado,  see  lovely 
YosemitCy  and  bathe  in 
the  blue  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  are  vacation  attractions 
offered  by  the  Santa  Fe. 
Low-fare  round-trip  sum- 
mer excursions  through 
the  Southwest  Land  of 
Enchantment. 

Let  U3  send  you  out  llitee  summer  fulders; 
"A  Coloiado  Summer,"  "Titan  ui 
Chasms — Grand  Canyon,"  and 
"California  Summet  Excursions."  * 


»    1^ 

SaniaFe 


M  Rtaltm  of  X(v/«uri'wAM  tarltlng  to  aivtrtlfn 


EDUCATIONAL 

BOOICS 


kboeh'S  living  ihethod  for  learmnq 

How  to  Think 

1"JaW.oSr   in  French. 

The  moBt  succesaful  meana  yet  devised  (or  leam- 
iDR  and  leacliing  how  to  aiHsik  French. 

""ifQii  ba-ve  done  a  great  aad  Siautilul  «ork   in 
the  DubUcalloD  ot  vour  manuals."  —  Blaboii  Saba 

How  to  Thinl< 

";."'ir.',Ti.""  in  German. 

"As  B  prAflical  booh  to  aid  In  quickly  Bcqu!liii£ 
the  power  of   i^orreot  anil  duenc  epeaklng  of  the 

How  to  Think 

r*rr.*i.™  in  Spanish. 

"The  leuraer  la  not  obliged  to  think  oC  rules  or 
uf  EagUsh  wonii.  «-ben  be  wighea  to  spesK  Spanlah." 
~  N.  V.  School  Journid.  July  li,  isfi.  ^ 

Prof.  CHAS.  P.  KROEH,  Publisher, 

Sttven.  Institute  ol  Technology.   Koboken.  N.  J. 

Married  ^  ov.^hS'c^'^'iS.sv.s^^r.h'^,^ 

J-TXCIXI  ICU.  .    ,,i„rtr«lloH8.    TUB  Is  the  most  valu- 
KlvlriirluinnlnrmHtinii    kotii    (tee.    AdOma  J.*S.  Ocllvle 


HAY  FEVER  j^.  ™'rff.""'"- kk 

i5Sll«^Dll^"g°llieIr  uaual  vKiii™^' preTeot'"  lAb"  dl«S^! 

POWER  and  POISE  'la  darmf.!  to  hulldlnn  Heallh. 
StFenffth  and  ChHracIrr .  10  the  dATelapmenC  of  wtll  polxed 
power — rho  kind  of  nower  ibit  aan  «unpel0  witli  the  world  and 


Stories  of  the  Universe 

In  Four  Volumes,     Absolutely  Free  of  Cost. 


=Agtnti  Wanttd— 


>.,  Dokl.lJ  Alter  PI..  New  Yok 


AUTHORS 


1 


Will  You  AcceptThis  Business 


Book  if  We  Send  it  Free? 


''The  Revlev  of  Re^vs— A^verthliie  Section 


K-      li  the  tillE  □(  a  wondeclul  lillle  bool. 


ifiinking  people 


iinlry. 


Chief  JatlK«  Filler,   SMrttarjr  MuV«ili,  JaJif 

Ludii,  GsTcnar  Duen,  Joiepli  M.  Patterun. 

CUreDCe  Darraw,    William  J.   aihaan 

asd  Joliia  Uiird  J  mm 

arc  tome   of   ihoie  who  have   been  named  a>  tlie 

Bulhat;  but.  whoever  the  author  li,  hii  hook  ihowi 

him    lo    be    a    man    who    knowi    lile    deeply    and 

■ympsiliFiically,  (or 

JOHN  THE  UNAFRAID 

itarlllng    in    ilg    challenge    o(    social  and  religloui 

The  most  remarkable  and  unusual 
work  of  recent  years 

Became  it  ii  luch  a  book  you  ihould  get  a  copy  ol 
it  now.  Read  it  and  itudy  it.  For  sooner  or  later 
romeune  ii  going  to  sik :  "Who  do  you  ihiiak 
wrote  'Jslu  the  UnaJraid,'  ud  what  do  yai  Ikinii  of 
IhahBok?" 
The  little  book  »  beautilully  printed,  decorated 

'boi.     $1.00  net. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

A    C    McOurg  &  Co..  Publiihera,  Chicaeo 


MAUPASSANT 

Only  $3.52;  8  Vols. 

226  COMPLETE  STORIES  attli 

PEARSON'SI?e''a'r 

THE  BEST    BOOK  VALUE  EVER 
OFFERED 

Vou   may   aend    simply  (1.00.  ua   aood  lallh.   nnd 
mm   wtll   ahlp.  EXPR&iSs    PKtPAID,  with    apBcUl 

ElTUefie  or  eiamlnBtlon,  tl.bO  colled,   ir  not  ■alla- 
j __^ .._ ^ 


Forelfln 

Cll     BUl 

[tiah.    Pnidial 


FREriCH  Buthoi 
bMn.  uiiiU^ent  °1 
read  onlT  Ena f  ■-  "- 
have  deprivea 


V  uJ  milla 


srrieil  and  Uvcllut  tain  tvtr 
iH  al'^£AL  PABISIAN 


The 

Heart  of  Our  Country 


TArr,  ROOT.  IMETCALF,  WILSON, 
HITCHCOCK.  DKWEY 

reivina  for  a  blc^nenl  legislature  Mhe  (<^t^n"  tnir'si^ 

CommndJV-in^niwoiSTeATmyand'NavJ'Mcl'^'i^ 

5N  HALF-TONE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
anda  urid  of  nverlOO  new  anrl  •■xrlnlly  rnvniTed 
inaiia  oi  Ibe  SBiea  and  Tenitories  and  raielcn  couniriei : 

been  apsRd  ta  pnKUTi  Tcproductiona  of  old  pHota  and 
ekttchca,  hblorlc  palnlinjn.  etc.  many  at  which  nave  never 
iKin  publiihed  before.  The  purchaac  ol  Ihi>  wnk  alsn  ar. 
riH  with  ii.  FHEK  olsll  cost,  a  two  year  membeiahip  in  tlie 
AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE  CLUB 


mce.  FubUc  allot 


It  UmJted  ID  117  copies 


N  GDUCATIOTIAI.  ALL^VCE. 

Ship  lo  n,e  lor  rumlniHon.  cWsd  grtpilil.  "TflB  HKUT  W 


American  Educational  Alliance 

Distrlbulora  New  York 


